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PREFATORY  MEMOIR 


TO 


STERNE. 


LiAUBENCE  Sterne  was  one  of  dioee  few  authors  who  have  antici- 
pated the  labours  of  the  biographer,  and  left  to  the  world  what  they 
desired  should  be  known  of  their  &mily  and  their  life. 

^^  Roger  Sterne*  (says  this  narrative),  grandson  to  Archbishop 
Sterne,  Lieutenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  was  married  to  Agnes 


*  Mr  Sterne  was  descended  from  a  family  of  that  Dame  in  Suffolk^  one  of  which 
settled  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  following  genealogy  is  extracted  from  Thores- 
by's  Ducatas  Leodinensis,  p.  315. 


Simon  Sterne^  of  Mansfield. 


Dr  Richard  Sterne,   =  Elizabeth,  daughter 
Archbishop  of  York,    I        of  Mr  Dikinsou, 
ob.  June  1683.         I  ob.  1670. 


Richard  Sterne 
of  York  and 
KilvingtoD, 
Esq.  1700. 


William  Sterne, 
of  Mansfield. 


Siilnon  Steme,=Mary,  daughter  and 


of  Elvin^n 

and  Halifax, 

ob.  1703. 


Richard. 


Rii 


1,    '^ 
Roger. 


Jaaues,  ll.  d. 
ob.  1759. 
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Mary. 


heiress  of  Roger 
Jaques,  of  Elving- 
ton,  near  York. 


Eliiabeth. 


Frances. 
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Hebert,  widow  of  a  captain  of  a  good  fami'v    I'   r  i        >   ^^ 
believe)  Nuttle ; — l;hough,  upon  recollection,  iLr.  ; '  v     .  ie  »,  - 

father-in-law,  who  was  a  noted  sutler  in  Flanders,  .  .  ^^    >    '  r^ 
wars,  where  my  father  married  his  wife''s  daughter,  (N.  B.  h    ^  i 

to  him)  which  was  in  September  26,  1711,  old  style. — Tl.  "^  \ 
had  a  son  by  my  grandmother, — a  fine  person  of  a  man,  but  a  gro<.<  - 
less  whelp  ! — ^what  became  of  him  I  know  not? — The  family  (if  any 
left)  live  now  at  Clonmel,  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  at  which  town  I 
was  bom,  November  24,  1713,  a  few  days  aft^r  my  mother  arrived 
from  Dunkirk. — My  birth-day  was  ominous  to  my  poor  father,  who 
was,  the  day  of  our  arrival,  with  many  other  brave  officers,  broke,  and 
sent  adrift  into  the  wide  world,  with  a  wife  and  two  children ; — the 
elder  of  which  was  Mary.  She  was  bom  at  Lisle,  in  French  Flan- 
ders, July  10,  1712,  new  style. — This  child  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate : — She  married  one  Weemans,  in  Dublin,  who  used  her  most 
unmerciftilly ; — spent  his  substance,  became  a  bankmpt,  and  left  my 
poor  sister  to  shift  for  herself;  which  she  was  able  to  do  but  for  a  few 
months,  for  she  went  to  a  friend'^s  house  in  the  country,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  She  was  a  most  beautiftil  woman,  of  a  fine  figure,  and 
deserved  a  better  fate.— The  regiment  in  which  my  father  served 
being  broke,  he  left  Ireland  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  carried,  with 
the  rest  of  his  family,  and  came  to  the  family-seat  at  Elvington,  near 
York,  where  his  mother  lived.  She  was  daughter  to  Sir  Roger 
Jacques,  and  an  heiress.  There  we  sojourned  for  about  ten  months, 
when  the  regiment  was  established,  and  our  household  decamped  with 
bag  and  baggage  for  Dublin.— Within  a  month  oiPour  arrival,  my  fiither 
left  us,  being  ordered  to  Exeter;  where,  in  a  sad  winter,  my  mother 
and  her  two  children  followed  him,  travelling  from  Liverpool,  by  land, 
to  Plymouth.— (Melancholy  description  of  this  jonmey,  not  necessary 
to  be  transmitted  here.) — In  twelve  months  we  were  all  sent  back  to 
Dublin. — My  mother,  with  three  of  us  (for  she  lay-in  at  Plymouth 
of  a  boy,  #oram)  took  ship  at  Bristol,  for  Ireland,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  cast  away,  by  a  leak  springing  up  in  the  vessel.— 
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At  length,  after  mBOOf  perils  and  struggles,  we  got  to  DttUin. — There 
my  fiither  took  a  large  hoHse,  fiumished  it,  and  in  a  year  and  a  halTs 
time  spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nineteen,  all  unhinged  again ;  die  regiment  was  ordered, 
with  many  others,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  embark  for  Spain, 
in  the  Vigo  ezpeditkm.  We  accompanied  the  r^punent,  and  were 
driven  into  Milfiird  Haveiiy  bat  landed  at  Bristol ;  firom  theooe,,  by 
land,  toPlymouth  again,  and  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; — ^where,  I  re- 
member, we  stayed  encamped  some  time  before  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops — (in  this  ^cpedidgn,  firom  Bristol  to  Hampshire,  we  lost 
poor  Joram, — ^a  pretty  boy,  four  years  old,  of  the  snudUpox)— my  mo- 
ther, sister,  and  myself,  remained  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  daring  the 
Vigo  eiqpecBtion,  and  until  the  regiment  had  got  bade  to  Widlow, 
in  Iidand ;  fircMn  whence  my  fiither  sent  for  us.— We  had  poor  Jo- 
ram^s  loss  supplied,  durmg  our  stay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the 
birth  of  a  ^1,  Anne,  bom  September  the  twenty-third,  one  thousand 
sev^i  hundred  and  nineteen. — This  pretty  Uossom  feXL  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  in  the  barracks  of  DubUn.  She  was,  as  I  well  remember, 
of  a  fine  delica^  firame^  not  made  to  last  long, — as  were  most  of  my 
fiuher^s  babes.  We  embarked  for  Dublin,  and  had  all  been  cast  away 
by  a  most  violent  storm ;  but  through  the  intercessions  of  my  mother, 
the  captain  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn  back  into  Wdes,  where  we 
stayed  a  month,  and  at  length  got  into  Dublin,  and  traveled  by  land 
to  Wicklow ;  where  my  fiither  had  fior  some  weeks  given  us  over  fior 
lost  We  lived  in  the  barracks  at  Widdow  one  year—- (one  thousuid 
seven  hundred  and  twenty)  when  Dev^jeher  (so  called  after  Colonel 
Devijeher)  was  bom ;  fit>m  thence  we  decamped  to  staj  half  a  year 
with  Mr  Feadierston,  a  clergyman,  about  seven  miles  firom  Wicklow ; 
who,  being  a  relation  of  my  mother'^s,  invited  us  to  his  parsonage  at 
Animo.  It  was  in  this  parish,  during  our  stay,  that  I  had  that  w(»u 
derful  escape  in  falling  through  a  mill-race  whilst  the  mill  was  going, 
and  of  bemg  taken  up  unhurt ;  the  story  is  incredible,  but  known  fior 
troth  in  all  that  part  of  Ireland,  where  hundreds  of  the  comm^ 
people  flocked  to  see  me.    From  hence  we  followed  the  regiment  to 
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Dublm,  where  we  lay  in  the  banacka  a  year.  In  thia  year  (one 
thoiiaaQd  seyen  hundred  and  twenty*one)  I  leamt  to  write,  &c.  The  re- 
gim^t  ordered  in  twenty-two  to  Carridc&i^^us,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
We  all  decamped;  but  got  no  further  than  Drogheda; — ^thence  ordered 
to  Mullengar,  forty  miles  west,  where,  by  Providence,  we  stumbled 
upon  a  kind  rdation,  a  collateral  descendant  from  Archbishop  Sterne, 
who  took  us  all  to  his  castle,  and  kindly  entertained  us  finrayear,  and 
s^t  us  to  the  regiment  to  Carrick&rgus,  loaded  with  kindnesses,  &c 
A  most  ruefiil  and  tedious  journey  had  we  all  (in  March)  to  Carridc- 
&rgus,  where  we  arrived  in  six  or  seven  days. — Little  Devijeher  hare 
died ;  he  was  three  years  old ;  he  had  been  left  behind  at  nurse  at  a 
&rm-house  near  Widdow,  but  was  fetched  to  us  by  my  fiither  the  sum- 
mer after : — another  diild  sent  to  fill  his  place,  Susan.  This  babe,  too, 
left  us  behind  in  this  weary  journey.  The  autumn  of  that  year,  or  the 
spring  afterwards  (I  forget  which)  my  father  got  leave  of  his  cohmel 
to  fix  me  at  school, — ^which  he  did^near  Halifax,  with  an  aUe  master ; 
with  whom  I  stayed  some  time,  till,  by  God's  care  of  me,  my  cousin 
Sterne,  of  Elvington,  became  a  father  to  me,  and  sent  me  to  the  uni- 
versity,  &a  &c.  To  pursue  the  thread  of  our  story,  my  fiither's  re- 
gimisnt  was,  the  year  after,  ordered  to  Londonderry,  where  another 
sister  was  brought  forth,  Catherine,  still  living;  but  most  imhappily 
estranged  from  me  by  my  uncle's  wickedness  and  her  own  folly.  Fnun 
this  station  the  r^^ent  was  sent  to  defend  Gibraltar,  at  the  si^e, 
where  my  father  was  run  through  the  body  by  Captain  Phillips,  in  a 
duel  (the  quarrel  b^an  about  a  goose !) ;  with  much  difficulty  he 
survived,  though  with  an  impaired  constitution,  which  was  not  able  to 
withstand  the  hardships  it  was  put  to ;  for  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  soon  fell  by  the  country  fever,  which  took  away  his  senses 
first,  and  made  a  child  of  him;  and  then,  in  amonth  or  two,  walking 
about  continually  without  complaining,  till  the  moment  he  sat  down 
in  an  arm-chair,  and  breathed  his  last,  which  was  at  Port  Antonio, 
on  the  north  of  the  island.  My  father  was  a  little  smart  man,  active 
to  the  last  d^ree  in  all  exercises,  most  patient  of  fiitigue  and  disap- 
pointments, of  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  full  measure.     He 
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wMy  in  his  temper,  somewhat  rapid  and  hadty,  but  of  a  kindly  sweet 
dispodiion,  void  of  all  design ;  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  intentions, 
diat  he  suspected  no  one ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him  ten 
times  in  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  suiBcient  for  your  purpose.  My 
poor  father  died  in  March,  17S1.  I  remained  at  Halifax  till  about 
the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and  cannot  omit  mentioning  this  anecdote 
of  myself  and  schoolmaster  i*— He  had  the  ceiling  of  the  school-^oora 
new  white-washed ;  the  ladder  remained  there.  I,  one  unlucky  day, 
mounted  it,  and  wrote  with  a  brush,  in  large  captal  letters,  L AU. 
STERNE,  for  which  the  usher  severely  whipped  me.  My  master 
was  very  much  hurt  at  Uiis,  and  said,  before  me,  that  never  should 
that  name  be  e&ced,  for  I  was  a  boy  ot  genius,  and  he  was  sure  I 
should  come  to  preferment  This  expression  made  me  forget  the 
stnpes  I  had  received.  In  the  year  thirty-two*  my  coueon  sent  me  to 
the  univendty,  where  I  staid  some  time.  ^Twas  there  that  I  com- 
menced a  friendship  with  Mr  H  ,  which  has  bead  lasting  on  both 
sides.  I  then  came  to  York,  and  my  uncle  got  me  the  living  of  Sut- 
ton ;  and  at  York  I  became  acquainted  with  your  mother,  and  courted 
her  for  two  years  :«-8he  owned  she  liked  me,  but  thought  herself  not 
ridi  enough,  or  me  too  poor,  to  be  joined  together.  She  went  to  h^ 
sister^s  in  S  ;  and  I  wrote  to  her  often.  I  believe  then  she  was 
partly  determined  to  have  me,  but  would  not  say  so.  At  her  return 
she  fell  into  a  consumption ; — and  one  evening  that  I  was  sitting  by 
her,  with  an  almost  broken  heart  to  see  her  so  ill,  she  said,  ^  My  dear 
Laurey,  I  never  can  be  yours,  for  I*  verily  believe  I  have  not  long  to 
live !  but  I  have  lefl  you  every  shilling  of  my  fortune.**  Upon  that 
she  shewed  me  her  will.  This  generosity  overpowered  me.  It  pleased 
Gk)d  that  she  recovered,  and  I  married  her  in  the  year  1741.     My 


*  lie  was  admitted  of  Jesus'  Coll^e^  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  6  th  July, 
1 733,  under  tlie  tuition  of  Mr  Cannon. 
Matriculated  29th  Marcb^  1735.  « 

Admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  January^  1736. 
Admitted  M.  A.  at  the  commencement  of  17 10. 
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uncle*  and  myself  were  then  upon  very  good  terms;  for  he  soon  got  me 
the  Prebendary  of  York ; — but  he  quarrelled  with  me  afterwards,  be- 
cause I  would  not  write  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers ; — though  he 
was  a  party-man,  I  was  not,  and  detested  such  dirty  work,  thinking  it 
beneath  me.  From  that  period  he  became  my  bitterest  enemy.f  By 
my  wife's  means  I  got  the  living  of  Stillington ;  a  firiend  of  hers 
nn  the  south  had  promised  her,  that,  if  she  married  a  clergyman  in 
Yorkshire,  when  the  living  became  vacant,  he  would  make  her  a  com- 
pliment of  it  I  remained  near  twenty  years  at  Sutton,  doing  duty  at 
both  places.  I  had  then  very  good  health.  Books,  painting,}  fiddling^ 
and  shooting,  were  my  amusements.  As  to  the  Squire  of  the  parish, 
I  cannot  say  we  were  upon  a  very  friendly  footing ;  but  at  Stilling- 
ton, the  family  of  the  C s  shewed  us  every  kindness :  'twas  most 

truly  agreeable  to  be  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  an  amiable  fii- 
mily,  who  were  ever  cordial  firiends.  In  the  year  1760,  I  took  a 
bouse  at  York  for  your  mother  and  yourself,  and  went  up  to  London 
to  publish§  my  two  firsfvolumes  of  Shandy.  ||  In  that  year  Lord  Fal- 
conbridge  presented  me  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwould ;  a  sweet  retire- 
ment in  comparison  of  Sutton.  In  sixty-two  I  went  to  France  before 
the  peace  was  concluded ;  and  you  both  followed  me.  I  left  you  both 
in  France,  and  in  two  years  after,  I  went  to  Italy  for  the  recovery 


*  Jaques  Sterne,  LL.D.  He  was  PrebeDdary  of  Durham,  Canon  Residentiary, 
Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  York,  Rector  of  Rise,  and  Rector  of  Homaey  com 
Riaton,  both  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  Ycnrk.  He  died  June  9th^ 
1759. 

t  It  hath,  however,  been  insinuated,  that  he  for  some  time  wrote  a  periodical 
electioneering  paper  at  York^  in  defence  of  the  Whig  interest. — Manihly  Review, 
voL  LIII,  p.  3U. 

i  A  specimen  of  Mr  Sterne's  abilities  in  the  art  of  designing,  may  be  seen  in 
Mr  Wodhul's  Poems,  8vo.  1772. 

§  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  the  preceding  year  at  York. 

II  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Mr  Sterne's  publications  appeared : — 

1747.  The  Case  of  Elijah  and  the  Widow  of  Zerephath  considered.  A  Cha- 
tty Sermon  preached  on  Good  Friday,  April  17,  1747,  for  the  support  of  two 
charity  schools  in  York. 
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of  my  health ;  and,  when  I  called  upon  you,  I  tried  to  engage  your 
mother  to  return  to  England  with  me  i*  she  and  yourself  are  at  length 
come,  and  I  have  had  the  inexpressible  joy  of  seeing  my  girl  every 
thing  I  wished  for. 

"  I  have  set  down  these  particulars  reUxting  to  myJimiUy  and  self 
JbrfnyLydia^  incase  hereafter  she  might  have  a  curiosity,  or  a  kind- 
er motive,  to  know  themT* 

^  To  these  notices,  the  following  brief  account  of  his  death  has  been 
added  by  another  writer : — 

As  Mr  Sterne,  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  hath  brought  down  the 
account  of  himself  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  it  remains 
only  to  mention,  that  he  left  York  about  the  end  of  the  year  1767, 
and  came  to  London,  in  order  to  publish  The  Sentimentai  Journey, 
which  he  had  written  during  the  preceding  summer  at  his  fiivourite 
Uving  of  Coxwould.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  declining ; 
but  he  continued  to  visit  his  friends,  and  retained  his  usual  flow  of 
spirits.  In  February  1768,  he  began  to  perceive  the  approaches  of 
death ;  and  with  the  concern  of  a  good  man,  and  the  solicitude  of  an 
affectionate  parent,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  future  welfare  of  his 
daughter.  His  letters,  at  this  period,  reflect  so  much  credit  on  his 
character,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented  some  others  in  the  collection  were 
pennitted  to  see  the  light.    After  a  short  struggle  with  his  disorder. 


1750«  The  Abases  of  Conscience.  Set  forth  in  a  aennon  preached  in  the  ca» 
tiiedral  church  of  St  Peter^  York,  at  the  Summer  Assizes,  hefore  the  Hon.  Mr 
Baron  Clive,  and  the  Hon.  Mr  Baron  Smythe,  on  Sunday,  July  29,  1750. 

1759.  VoL  1  and  2  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

1760.  VoL  1  and  2  of  Sermons. 

1761.  VoL  3  and  4  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

1762.  VoL  5  and  6  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

1765.  VoL  7  and  8  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

1766.  Vols.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  Sermons. 

1767.  VoL  9  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

1768.  The  Sentimental  Journey. 

The  remainder  of  his  works  were  published  after  his  deaCh. 

*  From  this  passage,  it  appears  that  the  present  account  of  Mr  Sterne's  Life 
and  Family  were  written  ahout  six  months  only  hefore  his  death. 
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hk  debilitated  and  wom-oat  frame  submitted  to  fate  on  the  18th  day 
of  March  1768,  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond-street.  He  was  buried  at 
the  new  burying-ground  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St  George,  Hano- 
ver-square, on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  in  the  most  private  man- 
ner ;  and  hath  since  been  indebted  to  strangers  for  a  monument  very 
unworthy  of  his  memory ;  on  which  the  following  lines  are  inscribed : — 

Near  to  this  Place 

Lies  the  Body  of 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne,  a.m. 

Died  September  13th,  1768,* 

Aged  53  Years. 


To  these  Memoirs  we  can  only  add  a  few  circumstances.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  referred  to  as  great-grandfitther  of  the  author, 
was  Dr  Richard  Sterne,  who  died  in  June  1683.  The  fiimily  came 
from  Suffolk  to  Nottinghamshire,  and  are  described  by  Guillam  as 
bearing  Or  a  cheveron,  between  three  crosses  flory  sable.  The  crest  is 
that  Starling  proper,  which  the  pen  of  Yorick  has  rendered  immortaL 

Sterne  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  there  in  1740.  His  protector  and  patron, 
in  the  outset  of  life,  was]  his  uncle  Jaques  Sterne,  D.D.,  who  was 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  Canon  Residentiary,  Precentor,  andPrebend- 
ary  of  York,  with  other  good  preferments.  Dr  Sterne  was  a  ke^i 
Whig,  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The 
politics  of  the  times  being  particularly  violent,  he  was  engaged  in 
many  controversies,  particularly  with  Dr  Richard  B\n-ton,  (the  ori- 
ginal of  Dr  Slop)  whom  he  had  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  during  the  affair  of  1745.  Laurence  Sterne,  in  the  Memoir 
which  precedes  these  notices,  represents  himself  as  having  quarrelled 
with  his  uncle,  because  he  woidd  not  assist  him  with  his  pen  in  con- 
troversies of  this  description. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  date  is  erroneous. 
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When  ftcttled  in  Yoricdiire,  Sterne  hu  lepvesented  his  time  as 
mudi  engaged  with  books,  fidflbg,  and  painting.  The  fonner  seem 
to  haye  been  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the  library  of  Skelton 
Castle,  the  abode  of  his  intimate  firiend  and  rdation,  John  Hall  Ste- 
yenson,  author  of  the  witty  and  indecent  collection,  entitled  Crasn/ 
T4Uesj  Yfhere  there  is  a  yery  humorous  descrij^n  of  his  ancient 
residence,  under  the  name  of  Crazy  Castle.  This  Ubrary  had  the 
same  cast  of  antiquity  which  belonged  to  the  Castle  itself,  and  doubt- 
less  contained  much  of  that  rubbish  of  ancient  literature,  in  whidi 
tiie  labour  and  ingenuity  of  Sterne  contriyed  to  find  a  mine.  Until 
1759,  Sterne  had  only  printed  two  Sermons ;  but  in  that  year  he  sur- 
prised the  world,  by  publishing  the  two  first  yolumes  of  TViatram 
Shandy.  Sterne  states  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend,  as  bemg 
^^  tired  of  emfdoying  his  brains  for  other  people^s  adyantage — a  focd- 
idi  sacrifice  I  haye  made  for  some  years  to  an  ungrateful  person.*"*- 
This  passage  probably  alludes  to  his  quarrel  with  his  uncle ;  and  as 
he  mentions  haying  taken  a  small  house  in  Yprk  for  the  education  of 
his  daughter,  it  is  probable  that  he  looked  to  his  pen  for  some  asnst- 
ance,  though,  in  a  letter  to  a  nameless  doctor,  who  had  accused  him 
of  writing  in  order  to  haye  wummwm  in  locuh,  he  declares  he  wrote  not 
to  be  fod,  but  to  be  fiunous.  Tristram,  howeyer,  procured  the  author 
both  fiune  and  profit.  The  brilliant  genius,  which  mingled  with  so  much 
real  or  affected  eccentricity, — the  gaping  astonishment  of  the  readers 
who  could  not  conceiye  the  drift  or  object  of  the  publication,  with 
the  ingenuity  of  those  who  attempted  to  discoyer  the  meaning  of  pas- 
sages which  really  had  n<»ie,gaye  the  book  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
«f  edat.  But  the  applause  of  the  public  was  not  unmingled  with  cen- 
sure. Sterne  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  professional  brethren:  he 
had  too  much  wit,  and  too  little  forbearance  in  the  use  of  it ;  too  much 
yiyacity,  and  too  little  respect  fiv  his  doth  and  character,  to  maintain 
the  formalities,  not  to  say  the  decencies,  of  the  derical  station ;  and 
he  had,  in  the  foil  career  of  his  humour,  assigned  to  some  of  his  graye 
compeers  ridiculous  epithets  and  characters,  which  they  did  not  re- 
sent the  less,  that  they  were  certainly  witty,  and  probably  applicabk. 
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Indeed,  to  require  a  man  to  pardon  an  insolt  <m  account  of  the  wit 
which  accompaniee  the  infliction,  although  it  is  what  jesters  often  seem 
to  expect,  is  desiring  him  to  admire  the  painted  feathers  which  wing  the 
dart  by  which  he  is  wounded.  The  tumult  was  therefore  loud  on 
all  sides ;  but  amid  shouts  of  ap]^ause  and  cries  of  censure,  the  no- 
toriety of  Tristram  spread  still  wider  and  wider,  and  the  fame  of  Sfeme 
rose  in  proportion.  The  author  therefore  triumphed,  and  bid  the 
critics  defiance.  ^^  I  shall  be  attacked  and  pelted,""  he  says,  in  one  <^ 
his  letters,  "  either  from  cellar  or  garret,  write  what  I  will;  and  be- 
sides, must  expect  to  have  a  party  against  me  of  many  hundreds,  who 
either  do  not,  or  will  not,  laugh — ^"tis  enough  that  I  divide  the  world 
—at  least  I  will  rest  contented  with  it.""  On  another  occasion  he  says, 
^^  If  my  enemies  knew  that,  by  this  rage  of  abuse  and  ill  will,  they 
were  efiectually  serving  the  interests  both  of  myself  and  works,  they 
would  be  more  quiet ;  but  it  has  been  the  fiite  of  my  betters,  whd 
have  found  that  the  way  to  fame  is  like  the  way  to  heaven,  through 
much  tribulation ;  and  till  I  shall  have  die  honour  to  be  as  much  mal- 
treated as  Rabelais  aipd  Swift  were,  I  must  continue  humble,  for  I 
have  not  filled  up  the  measure  of  half  their  persecuticms."" 

The  author  went  to  London  to  enjoy  his  fame,  and  met  with  all 
that  attention  which  the  public  gives  to  men  of  notoriety.  He  boasts 
of  being  engaged  fourteen  dinners  deep,  and  received  this  hospitality 
as  a  tribute ;  while  his  contemporaries  saw  the  festivity  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  ^^  Any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the  power  of 
pleasing,"*  said  Johnson,  ^^  will  be  very  generally  invited  in  London. 
The  fium  Sterne^  I  am  told,  has  had  aigag^nents  for  three  months."" 
Johnson"s  feelings  of  morality  and  respect  for  the  priesthood  led  him 
to  speak  of  Sterne  with  contempt ;  but  when  Goldsmith  added,  ^^  And 
a  very  dull  fellow,'"  he  replied  with  his  emphatic,  "  Why,  no,  sir."" 

The  two  first  volumes  of  Tristram  proved  introductory— angular 
in  their  character  certainly — ^to  two  volumes  of  Sermons  which  the 
simple  name  of  the  Reveraid  Laurence  Sterne,  (ere  yet  he  became 
known  as  the  author  of  a  fine  novel)  would  never  have  recommended 
to  notice,  but  which  were  sought  for  and  read  eagerly  under  that  of 
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Yoridc.  They  mamtamed  the  character  of  the  author  for  wit,  genius, 
and  eccentricity. 

^  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Trw^am  appeared  in  1761,  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  in  176S.  Both  these  publications  were  as  popu- 
lar  as  the  two  first  volumes.  The  seventh  and  eighth,  which  came 
forth  in  1765,  did  not  attract  so  much  attention.  The  novelty  was 
in  a  great  measure  over ;  and  although  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  which  ever  fell  from  the  anthor'^s  pen,  yet  neither 
unde  Toby  nor  his  fidthfiil  attendant  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  same  degree  as  befi^re.  Thus  the  popularity  of 
this  singular  work  was  for  a  time  impeded  by  that  singular  and  affect- 
ed style,  which  had  at  first  attracted  by  its  novelty,  but  which  ceased 
to  please,  whai  it  was  no  longer  new.  Four  additional  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons appeared  in  1766 ;  and  in  1767  the  ninth  and  last  volume  of  7Vt#. 
tram  Shand/f.  ^^  I  shall  publish,^  he  says,  ^^  but  one  this  year ;  and 
the  next  I  shall  begin  a  new  work  of  four  volumes,  which,  when  fi« 
nished,  I  shall  continue  TriHram  with  fresh  spirit^ 

The  pew  work  was  unquestionaUy  his  Sentimental  Journey ;  for 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  La  Fleur,  Sterne  had  made  much 
larg^  coUections  than  were  ever  destmed  to  see  the  light.  The  au^* 
thorns  health  was  now  become  extreiooely  feeble ;  and  his  Italian  tra- 
vels were  designed,  if  possible,  to  relieve  his  consumptive  complaints* 
The  remedy  proved  unsuccessful ;  yet  he  lived  to  arrive  in  England, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  first  part  of  the  Sentimental  Jour^ 
ney^  which  was  published  in  1768. 

In  this  place  we  may  insert  with  propriety  those  notices  of  Sterne 
and  his  valet  La  Fleur,  which  appear  in  Mr  Davis^s  interesting  se- 
lection of  anecdotes,  which  he  has  entitled  an  Olio. 

^^  La  Fleur  was  bom  in  Burgdndy :  when  a  mere  child  he  concaved 
a  strong  passion  to  see  the  world,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  ran  away 
firom  his  parents.  His  prevenancy  was  always  his  passport,  and  his 
wants  were  easQy  supplied — ^milk,  bread,  and  a  straw  bed  amongst  the 
peasantry,  were  all  he  wanted  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  he 
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wished  to  be  on  his  way  again.  This  rambling  life  he  continued  tQl 
he  attained  his  tenth  year,  when  being  one  day  on  the  Pont  Neof  at 
Paris^  surveying  with  w<md»  the  objects  that  surrounded  him,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  drummer,  who  easily  enlisted  him  in  the  service.  For 
six  years  La  Fleur  beat  his  drum  in  the  French  army ;  two  year? 
more  would  have  entitled  hun  to.hi^  discharge,  but  he  preferred  antici- 
pation, and,  exchanging  dress  with  a  peasant,  easily  made  his  escape. 
By  having  recourse  to  his  old  expedients,  he  made  his  way  to  Mon- 
treuil,  where  he  introduced  himself  to  Varenne,  who  fortunately  took 
a  fancy  to  him.  The  little  accommodations  he  needed  w^re  given 
him  with  cheerfulness;  and  as  what  we  sow  we  wish  to  see  flourish,  this 
worthy  landlord  promised  to  get  him  a  master ;  and  as  he  deemed  the 
best  not  better  than  La  Fleur  merited,  he  promised  to  reconunend 
him  to  un  Milord  Angiois,  He  fortunately  could  perform  as  well  as 
promise,  and  he  introduced  him  to  Sterne,  ragged  as  a  colt,  but  full 
of  health  and  hilarity.  The  little  picture  which  Sterne  has  drawn  of 
La  Fleur's  Amours  is  so  far  true— He  was  fond  of  a  very  pretty  girl 
at  Montreuil,  the  elder  of  two  sisters,  who,  if  living,  he  said,  resem- 
Ued  the  Maria  of  MouUnes ;  her  he  afterwards  married,  and,  what- 
ever proof  it  might  be  of  his  afiecdon,  was  none  of  his  prudence,  for 
it  made  him  not  a  jot  richer  or  happier  than  he  was  before.  She  was 
a  mantua-maker,  and  her  closest  application  could  produce  no  more 
than  sia  sotis  a-day ;  iBnding  that  her  assistance  could  go  little  to- 
wards their  support,  an,d  after  having  had  a  daughter  by  her,  they 
separated,  and  he  went  to  service.  At  length,  with  what  money  he 
had  got  together  by  his  servitude,  he  returned  to  his  wife,  and  they 
took  a  public-house  in  Royatstrcet,  Calais. — There  ill  luck  attended 
him, — ^war  broke  out ;  and  the  loss  of  the  English  sailors,  who  navi- 
gated the  packets,  and  who  were  his  principal  customers,  so  reduced 
his  little  business,  that  he  was  obliged  again  to  quit  his  wife,  and  con- 
fide to  her  guidance  the  little  trade  which  was  insufficient  to  support 
them  both.  He  returned  in  March,  1783,  but  his  wife  had  fled.  A 
strolling  company  of  comedians  passing  through  the  town,  had  sedu- 
ced her  ftom  her  home,  and  no  tale  or  tidings  of  her  have  ever  since 
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reached  him.  From  Ae  period  he  lost  his  wife,  says  our  informant, 
lie  has  frequently  yisited  England,  to  whose  natiTes  he  is  extremely 
partial,  sometimes  as  a  sergeant,  at  others  as  an  express.  Where  zeal 
and  diligence  were  required.  La  Fleur  was  nevor  yet  wanting.^^ 

Tn  addition  to  La  Fleur'^s  account  of  himself,  (continues  Mr  Davis) 
the  writer  of  the  preceding  obtained  from  him  several  little  circum- 
stances relative  to  his  master,  as  well  as  the  characters  depicted  by 
him,  a  few  of  which,  as  they  would  lose  by  abridgment,  I  shall  give 
verbaOm. 

*^  There  were  moments,^  said  La  Fleur,  ^^  in  which  my  master  ap-« 
peared  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection— -when  his  calls  iqpon  me  for 
my  services  were  so  seldom,  that  I  sometimes  apjurehensively  pessed 
in  upon  his  privacy,  to  suggest  what  I  Ithought  might  divert  his  me- 
lancholy. He  used  to  smile  at  my  well-meant  zeal,  and  I  could  see 
was  happy  to  be  relieved.  At  others,  he  seemed  to  have  received  a 
new  soul — he  launched  into  the  levity  natural  d  man  pay 8^  said  La 
Fleur,  ^^  and  cried  gaily  enough,  ^  Vive  la  BagaieUer  It  was  in  one 
of  those  moments  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Grrisette  at  the 
l^ve  shop— she  afterwards  visited  him  at  his  lodgings,  upon  which 
La  Fkur  made  not  a  single  remark ;  but  cm  naming  the  ^fiBe  de 
chambre^  his  other  visitant,  he  exdaimed, '  It  was  certainly  a  pity  she 
was  so  pretty  and  jpe^^.*  ^ 

The  lady  mentioned  under  the  initial  L.  was  the  Marquise  Lam- 
berti ;  to  the  interest  of  this  lady  he  was  indebted  for  the  passport, 
which  began  to  make  him  seriously  uneasy.  Coimt  de  B.  (Bretuil) 
notwithstanding  the  Shakespeare,  La  Fleur  diinks,  would  have  trou- 
Ued  himself  little  about  him.    Choiseul  was  Minister  at  the  time. 

"  Poor  Maria 
Was,  alas  I  no  fiction. — When  we  came  up  to  her,  she  was  gro- 
velling in  the  road  like  an  infant,  and  throwing  the  dust  upon  her 
head — and  yet  few  were  more  lovely.    Upon  Steme^s  accosting  her 
widi  tenderness,  and  raising  her  in  his  arms,  she  collected  herself, 
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and  remimed  some  ocnnposure — told  Inm  her  tale  of  misery,  and  wept 
upon  his  breast— my  master  sobbed  aloud.  I  saw  her  gently  disengage 
herself  firom  his  arms,  and  she  sung  him  the  service  to  the  Vii^n ;  my 
poor  master  covered  his  face  wifli  his  hands,  and  walked  by  her  side 
to  the  cottage  where  she  lived ;  there  he  talked  earnestly  to  the  old 
woman.*" 

**  Every  day,*"  said  La  Fleur,  "  while  we  stayed  there,  I  carried 
them  meat  and  drink  &om  the  hotel,  and  when  we  departed  from 
Moulines,  my  master  teft  his  blessings  and  some  money  with  the  mo- 
ther.''— "  How  much,''  added  he,  "  I  know  not — ^he  always  gave  nuxB9 
•than  he  could  afford." 

Sterne  was  frequently  at  a  loss  upon  Im  travels  for  ready  money. 
Remittances  were  become  interrupted  by  war,  and  he  had  wrongly  es- 
timated his  expenses ;  he  had  reckoned  along  the  post-roads,  without 
adverting  to  the  wretchedness  that  was  to  call  upon  him  in  his  way. 

At  many  of  our  stages  my  master  has  turned  to  me  with  tears  in  hiB 
eyes — "  These  poor  people  oppress  me.  La  Fleur ;  how  shall  I  relieve 
me  ?"  He  wrote  much,  and  to  a  late  hour.  I  told  La  Fleur  of  the 
inconsiderable  quantity  he  had  published ;  he  expressed  extreme  sur- 
prise. ^^  I  know,"  said  he,  ^^  upon  our  return  from  this  tour,  there 
was  a  large  trunk  completely  filled  with  papers."  '^  Do  you  know 
any  thing  of  their  tendency.  La  Fleur  ?^  "  Yes ;  they  were  miscel- 
laneous remarks  upon  the  manners  of  the  different  nations  he  visited; 
and  in  Italy  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  making  the  most  elaborate  in- 
quiries into  the  differing  governments  of  the  towns,  and  the  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  the  Italians  of  the  various  states." 

To  effect  this,  he  read  much ;  for  the  collections  of  the  Patrons  of 
Literature  were  open  to  him  ;  he  observed  more.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  Sterne  endeavoured  in  vain  to  speak  Italian.  His  valet  acqui- 
red it  on  their  journey  ;  but  his  master,  though  he  applied  now  and 
then,  gave  it  up  at  length  as  unattainable.—^^  I  the  more  wondered 
at  this,"  said  La  Fleur,  ^^  as  he  must  have  understood  Latin." 

The  assertion,  sanctioned  by  Johnson,  that  Sterne  was  licentious 
and  dissolute  in  conversati<m,  stands  thus  far  contradicted  by  the  tes- 
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timony  of  La  Flear.   ^  His  ooavenation  with  wcmen,^  he  and,  ^  was 
of  the  most  interestbg  kind ;  he  usually  left  tliem  serious,  if  he  did  not 
'  find  them  so.^ 

The  Dead  Am 
Was  no  invention.  The  mourner  was  as  simple  and  affecting  as  Sterne 
has  related.    La  Fleur  recollected  the  drcumstaace  perfectly. 

ToMonks 
.  Sterne  never  exhibited  any  particular  qrmpathy.    La  Fleur  remem- 
bered several  pressing  in  upon  him,  to  all  of  whom  his  answer  was  tire 
same — Mon  pSre^Je  stds  occtipi,    Je  suie  pauvre  comme  voue. 


In  February,  1768,  Laurence  Sterne,  his  frame  exhaiMted  by  long 
debilitating  illness,  ex|Hred  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  Londoif* 
There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  his  death  singularly  resem- 
bling the  particulars  detailed  by  Mrs  Quickly,  as  attending  that  of 
Falstaffy  the  compeer  of  Yorick  fi^  infinite  jest,  however  unlike  in 
other  pardculars.  As  he  lay  on  his  bed  totally  exhausted,  he  com- 
plained that  his  feet  wexe  cold,  and  requested  the  female  attendant  ta 
chafe  them.  She  did  so,  and  it  seemed  to  relieve  him.  He  com- 
plained that  the  cold  came  up  higher ;  and  whilst  the  assistant  was 
in  the  act  of  chafing  his  ancles  and  legs,  he  expired  without  a  groan. 
It  was  also  remarkaUe  that  his  death  todc  jdace  much  in  the  manner 
which  he  himself  had  wished ;  and  that  the  last  offices  were  rendered 
him,  not  in  his  own  house,  or  by  theiumd  of  kindred  affection,  but 
in  an  inn,  and  by  strangers. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Steme^s  features  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, to  which  he  himself  frequ^itly  alludes.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  hectic  and  ccmsumptive  appearance.  His  features,  though 
capable  of  expressing  with  peculiar  efiect  the  sentimental  emotions 
by  which  he  was  often  affected,  had  also  a  shrewd,  humorous,  and 
sarcastic  expression,  proper  to  the  wit,  and  the  satirist  His  conver- 
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Mtion  was  animated^  and  witty ;  1ml  Jcdmson  eonq^ktaed  that  it  was 
marked  by  lioence,  betteor  suiting  the  company  of  the  Lord  of  Crazy 
Castle,  than  of  the  great  moralist  It  has  been  said,  and  probably  * 
with  truth,  that  his  temper  was  variable  and  unequal,  the  natural 
consequence  of  irritable  temperament,  and  continued  bad  health.  But 
we  will  not  readily  heUeve  that  the  parent  of  uncle  Toby  could  be 
a  harsh,  or  haUtually  a  badJiumoured  man.  Sterne's  letters  to  his 
firiends,  and  especially  to  his  daughter,  breathe  all  the  fondness  of 
afifection ;  and  his  resources,  sudi  as  they  were,  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways at  die  command  of  those  whom  he  loved. 

If  we  conrider  Sterne's  reputation  as  chiefly  founded  on  Tristram 
Shcmdy^  he  must  be  considered  as  liable  to  two  severe  charges ; — ^those, 
namely,  of  indecency,  and  of  affectation.  Upon  the  first  accusation 
Sterne  was  himself  peculiarly  sore,  and  used  to  justify  the  licentiousness 
<tf  his  humour  by  representing  it  as  a  mare  breach  (^decorum,  winch 
had  no  perilous  consequence  to  morals.  The  following  anecdote  we 
have  from  a  sure  source.  Soon  after  Tristram  had  appeared,  Sterne 
asked  a  Yorkshire  lady  of  fortune  and  condition  whether  she  had 
read  his  book.  ^^  I  have  not,  Mr  Sterne,''  was  the  answer ;  <^  and, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  informed  it  is  not  proper  for  female  per- 
usal."-^*^  My  dear  good  lady,"  replied  the  author,  "  do  not  be  gull- 
ed by  such  stories ;  the  book  is  fike  your  young  heir  there,  (pointing 
to  a  diild  of  three  years  old,  who  was  rolling  on  the  carpet  in  his  white 
tunics)  he  shews  at  times  a  good  deal  that  is  usually  concealed,  but  it 
is  all  in  perfect  innocence !"  This  witty  excuse  may  be  so  far  admit- 
ted ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  licentious  humour  of  Tristran^ 
Shandy  is  of  the  kind  which  applies  itself  to  the  passions,  or  is  calcu- 
lated to  corrupt  society.  But  it  is  a  sin  against  taste,  if  idlowed  to  be 
harmless  as  to  morals.  A  handful  of  mud  is  neither  a  firebrand  nor 
a  stone ;  but  to  fling  it  about  in  sport,  argues  coarseness  of  taste,  and 
want  of  common  manners. 

Sterne,  however,  b^;an  and  ended  by  braving  the  censure  of  the 
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world  in  this  particular.  A  remarkaUe  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
diews  bow  lightly  he  was  disposed  to  esteem  the  charge ;  uid  what  is 
sii^ular  enough,  his  plan  for  turning  it  into  ridicule  seems  to  hare 
beep  serious.  "  Crebillon  Qe  JUs)  has  made  a  convention  with  me, 
which,  if  he  is  not  too  laay,  wiD  be  no  bad  persiflage.  As  soon  as  I 
get  to  Toulouse,  he  has  agreed  to  write  me  an  expostulatory  letter  on 
the  indecencies  of  T.  Shandy — ^which  is  to  be  answered  by  recrimi- 
nation upon  the  liberties  in  his  own  works.  These  are  to  be  printed 
together — Crebillon  against  Sterne— Sterne  i^^ainst  Crelnllon — the 
copy  to  be  sold,  and  the  mon^  equally  divided :  this  is  good  Swiss 
pdicy.** 

In  like  manner,  the  greatest  admirers  of  Sterne  must  own,  that 
his  style  is  affected,  eminently,  and  in  a  degree  which  even  his  wit  and 
pathos  are  inadequate  to  support.  The  style  of  Rabdais,  which  he 
assumed  f<Hr  his  modeT,  is  to  the  highest  excess  ramUing,  excursive, 
and  intermingled  with  the  greatest  absurdities.  But  Rabelais  was  in 
some  measure  compelled  to  adopt  this  Harlequin'^s  habit,  in  order 
that,  Hke  licensed  jesters,  he  might,  under  the  cover  of  his  folly,  have 
permisrion  to  vent  his  satire  against  church  and  state.  Sterne  assu- 
med the  manner  oi  his  master,  only  as  a  mode  of  attracting  attention, 
and  of  maki]^  the  puUic  stare ;  and,  therefore,  his  extravagandes, 
like  those  of.afdgned  madman,  are  cold  and  forced,  even  in  the  midst 
of  hia  most  irregular  flights.  A  man  may,  in  the  present  day,  be,  with 
perfect  impunity,  as  wise  or  as  witty  as  he  can,  without  assuming  the 
CKp  and  bells  of  the  ancient  jester  as  an  apology ;  and  that  Sterne 
diose  vduntarily  to  appear  under  such  a  disguise,  must  be  set  down 
as  mere  affiectationt  and  ranked  with  the  tricks  of  black  or  marUed 
pages,  as  used  merely  ad  captandum  vulgt$s.  All  popularity  thus 
finmded,  carries  in  it  thaseeds  of  decay ;  for  eccentricity  in  composi- 
tion, like  fantastic  modes  of  dress,  however  attractive  when  first  intro- 
duced, is  sure  to  be  caricatured  by  stupid  imitators,  to  become  soon 
unfashionable,  and  of  course  to  be  n^lected. 

If  we  proceed  to  look  more  closely  into  the  manner  of  composition 
which  Sterne  thought  proper  to  adopt,  we  find  a  sure  guide  in  the  in- 
genious Dr  Ferriar  of  Manchester,  who,  with  most  sbgular  patience, 
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bas  traced  our  author  through  the  hidden  sources  whence  he  borrowed 
most  of  his  learning,  and  many  of  his  more  striking  and  peculiar  ex- 
pressions. Rabelais  (much  less  read  than  spoken  g£)j  the  lively  but 
licentious  miscellany  called  Moyen  de  Parvenir,  and  D^Aubigne> 
Baron  de  Fceneste,  with  many  other  forgotten  authors  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  successively  laid  under  contributuw.  Burtim^s  celebrated 
work  on  Mdancholy,  (which  Dr  Ferriar^s  Esaay  instantly  raised  to 
douUe  price  in  the  book-market),  afforded  Sterne  an  endless  mass  of 
quotations,  with  which  he  unscrupulously  garnished  his  pages,  as  if 
they  had  been  collected  in  the  course  ofhis  own  extensive  reading.  The 
style  of  the  same  author,  together  with  that  of  Bishop  Hall,  furnished 
the  author  of  Tristram  with  many  of  those  whimsical  expressions, 
similies,  and  illustrations,  which  were  long  believed  the  genuine  eSb- 
sions  ofhis  own  eccentric  wit  For  proofs  of  this  sweepuog  charge  we 
must  refer  the  readers  to  Dr  Ferriar^s  well-known  Essay  and  Illustra- 
tions, as  he  delicately  terms  them,  of  Steme^s  Writings,  inwhich  it  is 
clearly  shewn,  that  he,  whose  manner  and  style  were  so  long  thought 
ori^nal,  was,  in  fiu^,  the  most  unhesitating  plagiarist  who  ever  crib- 
bed from  his  predecessors  in  order  to  garnish  his  own  pages.  It  must 
be  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sterne  selects  the  materials/of  his 
mosaic  work  with  so  much  art,  places  than  so  well,  and  polishes  them 
so  highly,  that  in  most  cases  we  are  disposed  to  pardim.  the  want  c^ 
originality,  in  consideration  of  the  exquisite  talent  with  which  the 
borrowed  materials  are  wrought  up  into  the  new  form. 

One  of  Steme^s  most  singular  thefts,  considering  the  tenor  of  the  pas- 
sage stolen,  is  his  dedamatbn  against  literary  depredators  ofhis  owb 
dass :  ^^  Shall  we,"^  says  Sterne,  ^'  for  ever  make  new  books,  as  apothe- 
caries make  new  medicines,  by  pouring  only  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other F  Are  we  forever  to  be  twisting  and  untiosting  the  same  rope— for- 
ever in  the  same  track  ?  forever  at  the  same  pace  ?^  The  w<nrds  of  Bur- 
ton are,  ^^  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new  mixtures,  every  day  pour  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  ;  and  as  the  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities 
in  the  world  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome,  we  skim  the  cream  of 
other  men'^s  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  th^  till'd  gardens,  to 
set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.     We  weave  the  same  web^  still  twist 
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the  9vm  rope  again  and  again.''  We  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
coohiess  with  which  Sterne  could  tranafer  to  his  own  work  so  eloquent 
a  tirade  against  the  very  arts  which  he  was  practising. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  right  df  an  author  to  avail  himsdif 
of  his  predecessors'  labours ;  and,  c^rtiUBly,  in  a  general  saise,  he  that 
reyives  the  wit  and  learning  of  a  former  age,  and  puts  it  into  the 
form  Ukdy  to  captirate  his  own,  confiars  a  benefit  on  his  content 
poraries.  But  to  plume  hioiself  with  the  Yesj  language  and  phrases 
of  former  writers,  and  to  pass  their  wit  and  learning  ton  his  own,  was 
th^  more  unwoarthy  in  Stome,  as  he  had  enough  of  original  talent, 
had  he  chosen  to  exert  it,  to  have  dispensed  with  all  such  acts  of  lite- 
my  petty  larcaiy. 
/^  7Vi^^ram«S%afkfy  is  no  narrative,  but  a  CQUection  of  scenesydialogi^ 
and  pcfftraits,  humorous  or  affecting,  intermixed  with  mudi  wit,  and 
with  much  learmng,  original  or  borrowed.  It  resemUes  the  irregularities 
of  a  Gothic  room,  built  hf  Bome  fiemciful  coUectmr^  to  contain  the  mis- 
cellaneous remnants  of  antiquity  which  his  pains  have  accumulated,  and 
bearing  as  little  proportion  in  its  parts,  as  the  pieces  of  rusty  armour 
with  which  it  is  decorated.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  principal 
figure  is  Mr  Shandy  the  elder,  whose  character  is  formed  in  many  re- 
spects upon  that  of  MartinusScriUerus.  The  history  of  Martui  was  de- 
signed bjT  the  celebrated  dub  of  wits,  by  whom  it  was  commenced,  as 
a  satire  upon  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  learning  and  science.  Sterne, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  particular  olgect  of  ridicule ;  his  business  was 
cmly  to  create  a  person,  to  whom  he  could  attach  the  great  quantity 
of  extraordinary  reading,  and  antiquated  learning,  which  he  had  collect- 
ed He,  therefore,  supposed  in  Mr  Shandy  a  man  of  an  active  and 
metaphysical,  but  at  the  same  time  a  whimsical  cast  of  mind,  whom 
too  much  and  too  miscellaneous  learning  had  brought  within  a  step  ot 
two  of  madness,  and  who  acts  'm  the  ordinary  affiurs  of  life  upoK  the 
absurd  theories  adopted  1^  the  pedants  of  past  ages.  He  is  most  ad- 
miraUy  contrasted  with  his  wife,  well  described  as  a  good  lady  of  the  . 

true  poco-curante  school,  who  neither  obstructed  the  progress  of  her  / 

husfaand^s  hobbyhorse,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Sterne  has  rendered 
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dkifisicid,  nor  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  lum  the  least  admiration 
tor  the  grace  and  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  it. 

Yorick,  the  lively,  witty,  sensitive,  and  heedless  Parson,  is  thie  well 
ku)wn  personification  of  Sterne  himself,  and  undoubtedly,  like  every 
portrait  of  himself  drawn  by  a  master  ci  the  art,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  Still,  however,  there  are  shades  of  simplicity 
thrown  into  the  charact^  of  Yorick,  which  did  not  exist  in  that  of 
Sterne.  We  cannot  beUeve,  that  the  jests  of  the  latter  were  so  void 
of  malice  prepense,  or  that  his  satire  entirely  flowed  out  of  honesty  of 
mind  and  mere  jocundity  of  humour.  It  must  be  owned,  moreover, 
that  Sterne  was  more  like  to  have  stolen  a  passage  out  of  Stevinus  if 
he  could  have  found  one  to  his  purpose,  than  to  have  left  one  of  his 
manuscripts  in  the  volume,  with  the  careless  indifference  of  Yorick. 
Still,  however,  we  gladly  recognise  the  general  likeness  between  the 
author  and  the  child  of  his  fancy,  and  willingly  pardon  the  pencil, 
which,  in  the  delicate  task  of  self-delineation,  has  softened  some  traits 
and  improved  others. 

Uncle  Toby,  with  his  fiiithM  Squire,  the  most  delightftd  charac- 
ters in  the  work,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  are  drawn  with  such  a  plea- 
sing force  and  discrimination,  that  they  mote  than  entitle  the  author 
to  a  free  pardon  for  his  literary  peculations,  his  indeocNrum,  and  his  af- 
fectation ;  nay  authorize  him  to  leave  the  court  of  criticism  not  forgiven 
only,  but  ap^uded  and  rewarded,  as  one  who  has  exalted  and  honour- 
ed humanity,  and  impressed  upon  his  readers  such  a  lively  picture  of 
kindness  and  benevolence,  Uended  with  courage,  gallantry,  and  sim- 
plidty,  that  their  hearts  must  be  warmed  by,  whenever  it  is  recalled 
to  memory.  Sterne,  indeed,  might  boldly  plead  in  his  own  behalf, 
that  the  passages  which  he  borrowed  from  others  were  of  little  value, 
in  comparison  to  those  which  are  exclusively  original ;  and  that  the 
former  might  have  been  written  by  many  persons,  while  in  his  own 
proper  line  he  stands  alone  and  inimitable.  Something  of  extrava- 
gance may,  perhaps,  attach  to  Uncle  Toby^s  fiivourite  amusements. 
Yet  in  England,  where  m«i  think  and  act  with  little  rq;ard  to  the 
ridicule  or  censure  of  theur  neighbours,  there  is  no  impossibility,  per- 
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haps  no  great  improbaUKty  in  fiuppoeing,  that  a  htunotirist  might 
employ  such  a  mechanical  aid  as  my  Unde^s  bowling-green,  in  order 
to  encourage  and  assist  his  imagination,  in  the  pleasing  but  delusive 
task  of  castle-bijilding.  Men  have  been  called  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  among  the  antic  toys  and  devices  with  which  they  are 
amused,  the  device  of  my  Unde,  with  whose  pleasures  we  are  so  much 
disposed  to  sympathise,  does  not  seem  so  unnatural  upon  reflection 
as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

It  is  well  known  (through  Dr  Ferriar^s  labours)  that  Dr  Slop,  with 
all  his  obstetrical  aij^es,  may  be  identified  with  Dr  Burton  of  York, 
who  published  a  treatise  of  Midwifery  in  1751.  This  person,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  noticed,  was  on  bad  terms  with  Steme'^s  unde ;  and 
though  there  had  come  strife  and  unkindness  between  the  unde  and 
the  nephew,  yet  the  latter  seems  to  have  retained  aversion  against  the 
enemy  of  the  former.  But  Sterne,  being  no  politician,  had  forgiven 
the  Jacobite,  and  only  persecutes  the  Doctor  with  his  raillery,  as  a 
quack  and  a  Catholic 

I  needless  to  dwdl  longer  on  a  work  so  generally  known.  The 
employed  by  Sterne  is  fancifully  ornamented,  but  at  the  same 
time  vigorous  and  masculine,  and  full  of  that  animation  and  force  which 
can  only  be  derived  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  early  Eng- 
lish prose-writers,  y  In  the  power  of  approaching  and  touching,  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  hearW  he  has  never  been  excelled,  if  indeed  he 
has  ever  been  equalled ;  umd  may  be  at  once  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  afiTected,  and  one  of  the  most  simple  writers, — as  one  df  the 
greatest  plagiarists,  and  one  of  the  most  original  geniuses,  whom  Eng- 
land has  produced.  jDr  Ferriar,  who  seemed  bom  to  trace  and  de- ' 
tect  the  various  mazes  through  which  Sterne  carried  on  his  depreda- 
tions upon  andent  and  dusty  authors,  apologizes  for  the  rigour  of  his 
inquest,  by  doing  justice  to  those  merits  which  were  peculiarly  our 
author^s  own.  We  cannot  better  close  this  artide  than  with  the  sonnet 
in  which  his  ingenious  inquisitor  makes  the  amende  honourable  to  the 
shade  of  Yorick. 

"  Sterne^  for  whose  sake  I  plod  throu^  miry  way8> 
Of  antique  wit  and  quibbling  mazes  drear^ 
Let  not  thy  shade  malignant  censure  fear^ 


Cltisi 
le  en 
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Though  aught  of  borrowed  mirth  my  search  betrays. 

Long  slept  that  mirth  in  dust  of  ancient  days ; 

(Erewhile  to  Guise  or  wanton  Valois  dear) 

Till  waked  by  thee  in  Skelton's  joyous  pile. 

She  flung  on  Tristram  her  capricious  rays  ; 

But  the  quick  tear  that  chedcs  our  wondering  smile. 

In  sudden  pause  or  unexpected  story. 

Owns  thy  true  mastery — and  Le  Fevre's  woes, 

Maria's  wanderings,  and  the  Prisoner's  throes. 

Fix  thee  cons^cuous  on  the  throne  of  glory. 
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GOLDSMITH. 


OuB  biographical  notices  of  distinguished  Novelists  must  be  in  «nne 
degree  proportioned  to  the  space  which  their  labours  occupy  in  tiie 
present  coUecticm.  On  that  principle,  the  present  subject,  so  interest- 
ing in  every  other  point  of  view,  cannot  be  permitted  long  to  detain 
us.  The  circumstances  also  of  Dr  Goldsmith^s  life,  his  early  struggles 
with  poverty  and  distress,  the  success  of  his  brief  and  brilliimt  career 
after  he  had  become  distinguished  as  an  author,  are  so  well  known, 
and  have  been  so  well  told,  that  a  short  outline  is  all  that  ought  here 
to  be  attempted. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  on  the  S9th  November  1728,  at  Pallas, 
(or  rather  Palice)  in  the  parish  c£  Famey  and  county  of  Longford,  in 
Ireland,  where  his  fiither,  the  Bev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  at  that  time  resided.  This  worthy  clergy- 
man, whose  virtues  his  celebrated  son  afterwards  rendered  immortal, 
in  the  character  of  the  Village  Preacher,  had  a  family  of  seven  children, 
for  whom  he  was  enabled  to  provide  but  very  indifferently.  He  obtained 
ultimately  a  benefice  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  but  died  early ;  for 
the  careftd  researches  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Lifibrd  have  found 
his  widow  nigra  veste  senescens,  residing  with  her  son  Oliver  in  Bal- 
Ijrmahon,  so  early  as  1740.  AnOmg  the  shop  accoxmts  of  a  petty  grocer 
f£  the  place,  Mrs  Goldsmitii's  name  occurs  frequently  as  a  customer 
for  trifling  articles ;  on  which  occasions  Master  Noll  appears  to  have 
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been  his  mother^s  usual  emissary.  He  was  recollected,  however,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  more  poetical  employments,  as  that  of  playing 
on  the  flute,  and  wandering  in  solitude  on  the  shores,  or  among  the 
islands  of  the  river  Inny,  which  is  remarkably  beautiful  at  Ballymahon. 

Oliver  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  display  of  lively  taints, 
and  of  that  uncertainty  of  humour  which  is  so  often  attached  to  genius, 
as  the  slave  in  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  triumph.  An  unde  by  affi- 
nity, the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  undertook  the  expence  of  afibrding 
to  so  promising  a  youth  the  advantages  of  a  scholastic  education.  He 
was  put  to  school  at  Edgeworths-town,  and,  in  June  1744,  was  sent  to 
Dublin  College  as  a  sizer ;  a  situation  which  subjected  him  to  much 
discouragement  and  ill  usage,  especially #as  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  under  the  charge  of  a^bnital  tutor. 

On  15th  June,  1747,  Groldsmith  obtained  his  only  academical  lau- 
rel, being  an  Exhibition  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smy the,  Esq. 
Some  indiscreet  frolic  induced  him  soon  afterwards  to  quit  the  Univer- 
sity for  a  period ;  and  he  appears  thus  early  to  have  commenced  that  sort 
of  idle  strolling  life,  which  has  often  great  charms  for  youths  of  genius, 
because  it  frees  them  from  every  species  of  subjection,  and  leaves  them 
ftdl  masters  of  their  own  time,  and  their  own  thoughts ;  a  liberty  which 
they  do  not  feel  too  dearly  bought,  at  the  expence  of  fiitigue,  of  hun- 
ger, and  of  all  the  other  inconvenencies  incidental  to  those  who  travel 
without  money.  Those  who  can  recollect  joumies  of  this  kind,  with 
all  the  shift;s,  necessities,  and  petty  adventures,  which  attend  them, 
will  not  wonder  at  the  attractions  which  they  had  for  such  a  youth 
as  Goldsmith.  Notwithstanding  these  erratic  expeditions,  he  was  ad- 
mitted Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1749. 

Goldsmith'^s  persevering  friend,  Mr  Contarine,  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended the  direction  of  his  nephew''s  studies  to  medicine,  and  in  the 
year  17$2  he  was  settled  at  Edinburgh  to  pursue  that  science.  Of 
his  residence  in  Scotland,  Groldsmith  retained  no  favourable  recollec- 
tions. He  was  thoughtless,  and  he  was  cheated ;  he  was  poor,  and  he 
was  nearly  starved.  Yet,  in  a  very  lively  letta:  from  Edinburgh,  ad- 
dressed  to  Rob^  Brianton  of  Ballyinahon,  he  closes  a  sarcastic  de- 
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scription  of  the  country  and  its  inlialntants,  with  the  good-humoured 
candour  which  made  so  distinguished  a  part  of  his  character.  ^^  An 
ugly  and  a  poor  man  is  society  only  for  himself,  and  such  society  the 
world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance.  Fortune  has  given  you  cir- 
cumstances, and  Nature  a  power  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the 
£ur.  Npr  do  I  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  blessings,  while  I  may  sit 
down  and  laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself,  the  most  ridiculous  olgect 
init^ 

From  Edinburgh  our  student  passed  to  Leyden,  but  not  without  the 
diversities  of  an  arrest  for  debt,  a  captivity  of  seven  days  at  New- 
castle, from  having  been  found  in  company  with  some  Scotchmen  in 
the  French  service,  and  the  no  less  unpleasing  variety  of  a  storm. 
At  Leyden,  Goldsmith  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  a  temptation  which 
he  never  at  any  period  of  his  life  could  easily  resist.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  gambling  were  frequent,' — ^he  seldom  declined  them,  and  was  at 
length  stripped  of  every  shilling. 

In  this  hopeless  condition  Goldsmith  commenced  his  travels,  with  one 
shirtinhis  pocket,  and  a  devout  reliance  on  providence.  It  is  understood, 
that  in  the  narrative  of  George,  eldest  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
the  author  gave  a  sketch  of  the  resources  which  enabled  him,  on  foot 
and  without  money,  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  Through  Germany 
and  Flanders  he  had  recourse  to  his  violin,  in  which  he  was  tolerably 
dkilled;  and  a  lively  tune  usually  procured  him  a  lodging  in  some  pea* 
sant^s.CQttage  for  the  evening.  In  Italy,  where  his  music  or  skill  was 
held  in  less  esteem,  he  found  hospitality  by  disputing  at  the  monaa- 
teries,  in  the  character  of  a  travelling  scholar,  upon  certain  philoso- 
phical thes^,  which  the  learned  inhabitants  were  obliged,  by  their 
foundation,  to  uphold  against  all  impugners.  Thus,  he  obtained  some- 
times money,  sometimes  lodgings.  He  must  have  had  other  resources 
to  procure  both,  which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  intimate.  The 
foreign  Universities  afford  similar  facilities  to  poor  scholars,  with 
those  presented  by  the  Monasteries.  Goldsmith^  resided  at  Padua 
for  several  months,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  a  degree  at  Louvain. 
Thus  far  is  certain,  that  an  account  of  the  tour  made  by  so  good  a 
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judge  of  human  nature^  in  ditrnmstances  so  angular,  would  have  made 
one  of  the  most  ^itertahiing  books  in  the  world;  and  it  is  both  wonder 
and  pity,  that  Goldsmith  did  not  hit  upon  a  publication  of  his  travels 
amongst  the  other  literary  resources  in  which  his  mind  was  fertile. 
He  was  ndt  ignorant  of  the  advantages  which  his  mode  of  travelling  had 
opened  to  him.  **  Countries,**^  he  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Polite  LiterO' 
fare  in  Europe^  "  wear  yery  different  appearances  to  travellers  of  dit 
fisrent  circumstances.  A  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  his 
post-chaise,  and  the  pHgrim  who  walks  the  great  tour  on  foot,  will 
form  very  different  d[>nclu6ions.  Haud  ineapertus  loquorJ*  iP^haps 
he  grew  ashamed  of  the  last  admission,  which  he  afterwards  omitted. 
Goldsmith  spent  about  twelve  months  in  these  wanderings,  and  land- 
ed in  England  in  the  year  1746,  after  having  perambulated  France, 
Italy,  and  part  of  Germany. 

Poverty  was  now  before  our  author  in  all  its  bitterness.  His  Irish 
firiends  had  long  renounced  or  forgotten  him ;  and  the  wretched  post 
of  ushar  to  an  academy,  of  which  he  has  drawn  so  piteous  a  picture  in 
George^s  account  of  himself  was  his  reftige  from  actxial  starving.  Un- 
questionably, his  description  was  founded  on  personal  recollections, 
where  he  says,  ^^  I  was  up  early  and  late ;  I  was  brow-heat  by  the 
master ;  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress ;  worried  by  the  boys 
within ;  and  never  permitted  to  stir  out,  to  seek  civility  abroad.***  This 
state  of  slavery  he  underwent  at  Peckham  Academy,  and  had  such  bit- 
ter recollection  thereof,  as  to  be  offended  at  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
An  acquaintance  happening  to  use  the  proverbial  phrase,  ^  Oh,  that 
is  all  a  holiday  at  Peckham,^  Goldsmith  reddened,  and  asked  if  he 
meant  to  affront  him.  From  this  miserable  condition  he  escaped  with 
difficulty,  to  that  of  journeyman,  or  rather  shop-porter,  to  a  chemist  in 
Fish-street-hill,  in  whose  service  he  was  recognized  by  Dr  Sleigh,  his 
countrjrman  and  fellow-student  at  Edinburgh,  who,  to  his  eternal  ho- 
nour, relieved  Oliver  Groldsmith  from  this  state  of  slavish  degradation. 

Under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  and  countryman,  Goldsmith  commen- 
ced practice  as  a  physician  about  the  Bankside,  and  afterwards  near  the 
Temjde ;  and  although  unsuccessftil  in  procuring  fees,  had  soon  plenty  - 
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of  pfttients.  It  was  now  that  he  first  thought  of  having  recourse  to 
that  pen,  which  afterwards  afforded  the  public  so  much  ddight  He 
wrote,  he  laboured,  he  compiled ;  he  is  described  by  one  contemporary 
as  wearing  a  rusty  full-trimmed  black  suit,  the  very  Hrery  of  the  muses, 
with  his  pockets  stuffed  with  papers,  and  his  head  with  projects ;  gra- 
dually he  forced  himself  and  his  talents  into  notice,  and  was  at  last 
enabled  to  write,  in  one  letter  to  a  friend,  that  he  was  too  poor  to  be 
gased  at,  but  too  rich  to  need  assistance  ;*  and  to  boast  in  another,f  of 
the  r^ned  conversation  which  he  was  sometimes  admitted  to  partake  in. 

He  now  circulated  proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  his 
Essay  on  Polite  LitercOure  in  Europe^  the  profits  of  which  h^  des- 
tined to  equipping  himself  for  India,  having  obtained  from  the  Com- 
pany the  appointment  of  physician  to  one  of  their  factories  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  But  to  rise  in  literature  was  more  his  desire  than  to 
increase  his  fortune.  ^^  I  eagerly  long,^  he  said,  ^^  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  separate  myself  from  the  vulgar,  as  much  in  my  circum- 
stances as  I  am  ahready  in  my  sentim^ts.— — I  find  I  w^nt  constitu^ 
tion  and  a  strong  steady  disposition,  which  alone  makes  men  great. 
I  wiU,  however,  correct  my  faults,  since  I  am  conscious  of  them.*"} 

Goldsmith'^s  versatile  talents  and  ready  p^  soon  aigaged  him  in 
the  service  of  the  booksdlers ;  and  doubtless  the  touches  of  his  sjMrit 
and  humour  were  used  to  enliven  the  dull  pages  of  many  a  sorry 
miscellany  and  review ;  a  mode  of  living  which,  joined  to  his  own 
improvidence,  rendered  his  income  as  fluctuating  as  his  occupation. 
He  wrote  many  Essays  for  various  periodical  publications,  and  af- 
terwards collected  them  into  one  volume,  finding  that  they  were  un- 
ceremoniously appropriated  by  his  contemporaries.  In  the  preface, 
he  compares  himself  to  the  fat  man  in  a  famine,  who,  when  his  fellow 
sufferers  proposed  to  feast  on  the  superfluous  part  of  his  person,  in- 


*  Letter  to  Daniel  Hodson^  Esq.  SeeLifeof  Goldsmith,  prefixed  to  his  Win-ks, 
in  four  Tolmnes^  1801.  VoL  I.  p.  4S. 
t  P.  48. 
t  Pp.  48,  49. 
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sbted  with  sonie  justice  on  having  the  first  slice  himself.  Btit  his 
most  elaborate  effort  in  this  style  is  the  Citizen  of  the  World ;  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  by  a  Chinese  philosopher,  resident  in  England, 
in  imitation  of  the  Lettres  Persamies  of  Montesquieu.  Still,  however, 
though  subsisting  thus  precariously,  he  was  getting  forward  in  socie- 
ty ;  and  had  already,  in  the  year  1761,  made  his  way  as  far  as  Dr  John- 
son, who  seems,  from  their  first  acquaintance,  till  death  separated  them, 
to  have  entertained  for  Goldsmith  the  most  sincere  friendship,  regard- 
ing his  genius  with  respect,  his  fisdlings  with  indulgence,  and  his  per*, 
son  with  affection.    " 

It  was  probably  soon  after  this  first  acquidntance,  that  Necessity, 
the  parent  of  so  many  works  of  genius,  gave  birth  to  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  The  circumstances  attending  the  sale  of  the  work  to  the 
fortunate  publisher,  are  too  singular  to  be  told  in  any  other  words  than 
those  of  Johnson,  as  reported  by  his  faithfrd  chronicler,  BoswelL  * 

^^  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith,  that  he 
was  in  great  distress ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  pow»  to  come  to  me, 
bq^ging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a 
guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went 
as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had  arrested 
him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that 
he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Maddra 
and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would 
be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be 
extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press, 
which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it 
for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he  discharged 
his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used 
him  so  iU.*" 

Newberry,  the  purchaser  of  the  Vicar  of  WaJcefield^  best  known 
to  the  present  generation  by  recollection  of  their  infantine  studies, 
was  a  man  of  worth  as  well  as  wealth,  and  the  frequent  patron  of  dis- 
tressed genius.  When  he  completed  the  bargain,  which  he  probably 
entered  into  partly  from  compassion,  partly  from  deference  to  John- 
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song's  judgment,  he  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  value  of  his  pur- 
chase, that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  remained  in  manuscript  until  the 
publication  of  the  Traveller  had  established  the  fame  of  the  author. 

For  this  beautifiil  poem  Goldsmith  had  collected  materials  during 
his  travels ;  and  a  part  of  it  had  been  actually  written  in  Switzerland, 
and  transmitted  from  that  country  to  the  author's  brother,  the  Reve- 
rend l)r  Henry  Goldsmidi.  His  distinguished  friend,  Dr  Johnson, 
aided  him  with  several  general  hints ;  and  is  said  to  have  contributed 
the  sentiment  which  Goldsmith  has  so  beautifully  versified  in  the  con- 
cluding lines. 

The  publication  of  the  Traveller  gave  the  author  all  that  celebrity 
which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  attain.  He  now  assumed  the  pro- 
fessional dress  of  the  m^cal  science,  a  scarlet  cloak,  wig,  sword,  and 
cane,  and  was  admitted  as  a  valued  member  of  that  distinguished  so- 
ciety, which  afterwards  fi)rmed  the  Literary,  or  as  it  is  more  common^ 
ly  called,  emphatically.  The  Club.  For  this  he  made  some  sacrifices, 
renouncing  some  of  the  public  places  which  he  had  formerly  found 
convenient  in  point  of  expence  and  amusement ;  not  without  regret, 
for  he  used  to  say,  ^^  In  truth,  one  must  make  some  sacrifices  to  obtain 
good  society ;  for  here  am  I  shut  out  of  several  places  where  I  used 
to  play  the  fool  very  agreeably.*"  It  often  happened  amid  those  sharp- 
er wits  with  whom  he  now  associated,  that  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, mingled  with  an  inaccuracy  ci  expression,  an  undistinguishing  spi- 
rit of  vanity,  and  a  hurriedness  of  conception,  which  led  him  often  into 
absurdity,  rendered  Dr  Goldsmith  in  some  d^pree  the  butt  of  the  com- 
pany. Garrick,  in  particular,  who  ][>robably  presumed  somewhat  on  the 
superiority  of  a  theatrical  manager  over  a  dramatic  author,  shot  at  him 
many  shafts  of  small  epigrammatic  wit.  It  is  probable  that  Goldsmith 
began  to  feel  that  this  spirit  was  carried  too  far,  and  to  check  it  in  the 
best  taste,  he  composed  hb  celebrated  poem  of  RetaUalion^  in  which 
the  characters  and  failings  of  his  associates  are  drawn  with  satire,  at 
(mce  pungent  and  good-humoured.  Garrick  is  smartly  chastised; 
Burke,  the  Dinner-bell  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  spared ;  and 
of  an  the  more  distinguished  names  of  the  Club,  Johnson  and  Rey- 
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nolds  aliMie  eaespe  the  lash  of  the  satirist.  The  latter  is  eyen  dismisa- 
ed  with  imqualified  and  affectionate  applause.  RetaliaiUm  had  the  e& 
feet  of  placing  the  author  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  his  society  than 
he  had  ever  before  assumed.  Even  against  the  despotism  of  Johnson, 
though  much  respecting  him,  and  as  much  beloved  by  him.  Goldsmith 
made  a  more  spirited  stand  than  was  generally  ventured  upon  by  the 
compeers  of  that  arbitrary  Sultan  of  literature.  Of  this  Boswell  has 
recorded  a  striking  instance.  .  Groldsmith  had  been  descanting  on  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  making  animals  in  an  apologue  speak  in 
character,  and  particularly  instanced  the  fable  of  the  Little  Fishes* 
Observing  that  Doctor  Johnson  was  laughing  scornfully,  he  proceed- 
ed smartly ;  ^^  Why,  Dr  Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to 
think ;  for  if  you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales."" 

To  support  the  expence  of  his  new  dignities.  Goldsmith  laboured 
incessantly  at  the  literary  oar.  The  Letters  on  tlie  History  of  Eng- 
Icmdy  commonly  ascribed  to  Lord  Ly  ttleton,  and  containing  an  excel- 
lent and  entertaining  abridgment  of  the  annals  of  Britain,  are  the  work 
of  Groldsmith.  His  mode  of  compiling  them  we  learn  from  i^me  inte- 
resting anecdotes  of  the  author,  conununicated  to  the  public  by  Lee 
Lewes,  an  actor  of  genius,  whom  he  patronised,  and  with  wh<»n  he  of- 
ten associated. 

*^  He  first  read  in  a  morning,  from  Hume,  Rapin,  and  sometimes 
Kennet,  as  much  as  he  designed  for  one  letter,  marking  down  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  remarks.  He  then  rode  or 
walked  out  with  a  friend  or  two,  whom  he  constantly  had  with  him;  re- 
turned to  dinner,  spent  the  day  generally  convivially,  without  much 
drinking  (which  he  was  never  in  the  habit  <^,)  and  when  he  went  up 
to  bed,  took  up  his  books  and  paper  with  him,  where  he  generally 
wrote  the  chapter,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  before  he  went  to  rest  This 
latter  exercise  cost  him  very  little  trouble,  he  said ;  for  having  all  his 
materials  ready  for  him,  he  wrote  it  withasmuch&ciHty  as  a  common 
letter. 

^^  But  of  all  his  oompilatioDs,  he  used  to  say,  his  Selections  ofEng- 
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Ueh  Poetry  shewed  more  ^  the  art  (tf  professbn.^  Here  he  did  no- 
thing  but  mark  the  particuhir  passages  with  a  red-lead  pencil,  and  for 
this  he  got  tzoo  hundred  jnnmds — ^but  then  he  used  to  add,  ^  a  man 
shews  his  judgment  in  these  selections,  and  he  may  be  often  twenty 
years  of  his  life  cultivating  that  judgment.''^ 

Goldsmith,  amid  these  more  petty  labours,  aspired  to  the  honours 
of  the  sock,  and  the  Good-nahired  Man  was  produced  at  CoTent  Gar- 
den, S9th  January,  1768,  with  the  moderate  success  of  nine  nights^ 
run.  The  prindpal  character  the  author  pobably  drew  jBN>m  the  weak 
side  of  his  own ;  for  no  man  was  more  liable  than  Goldsmith  to  be 
gulled  by  pretended  friends.  The  character  of  Croaker,  highly  comic 
in  itself,  and  admirably  represented  by  Shuter,  helped  to  save  the 
piece,  which  was  endangered  by  the  scene  of  the  Bailifis,  then  consider- 
ed as  too  vulgar  for  the  stage.  Upon  the  whole,  however.  Goldsmith 
is  said  to  have  cleared  five  hundred  pounds  by  this  dramatic  perform- 
ance. He  hired  better  chambers  in  the  Temple,  embarked  more  bold- 
ly in  literary  speculation,  and  unfortunately  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
his  ideas  of  expence,  and  indulged  his  habit  of  playing  at  games  of 
hazard.  The  Memoirs,  or  Anecdotes,  which  we  have  before  quoted, 
give  a  minute  and  curious  description  of  his  habits  and  enjoyments 
about  this  period,  when  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  extracts, 
abridgments,  and  other  arts  of  book-making,  but  at  the  same  time 
working  slowly,  and  in  secret,  on  those  immortal  verses,  which  secure 
for  him  so  high  a  rank  among  English  poets. 

<'  Goldsmith,  though  quick  enough  at  prose,  was  rather  slow  in  his 
poetry — ^not  firom  the  tardiness  of  fimcy,  but  the  time  he  took  in  point- 
ing the  sentiment,  and  polishing  the  versification.  He  was,  by  his  own 
confession,  four  or  five  years  collecting  materials  in  all  his  country  ex- 
cursions for  this  poem,  and  was  actually  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  it  above  two  years.  His  manner  of  writing  poetry  wa3  this ;  he  first 
sketched  a  part  of  his  design  in  prose,  in  which  he  threw  out  his  ideas 
as  they  occurred  to  him  ;  he  then  sat  carefully  down  to  versify  them, 
correct  them,  and  add  such  other  ideas  as  he  thought  better  fitted  to 
the  sulgect.    He  sometimes  would  exceed  his  prose  deugn  by  writing 
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several  verses  impromptu,  ^but  these  he  would  take  uncommon  pains 
afterwards  to  revise,  lest  they  should  be  found  unconnected  with  his 
main  design. 

"  The  writer  of  these  Memoirs,  (Lee  Lewes)  called  upon  the  Doc- 
tor the  second  morning  after  he  had  begun  The  Deserted  Village^  and 
to  him  he  communicated  the  plan  of  his  poem.  ^  Some  of  my  friends,^ 
continued  he,  ^  differ  with  me  on  this  plan,  and  think  this  depopula- 
tion of  villages  does  not  exist — ^but  I  am  myself  satisfied  of  the  fact.  I 
remember  it  in  my  own  country,  and  have  seen  it  in  this.^  He  then 
read  what  he  had  done  of  it  that  morning,  beginning, 


*  Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, — 

The  shelter'd  cot,— the  cultivated  fiurm, — 

The  never-failing  brook, — ^the  busy  mill, — 

The  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill, — 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.' 


*  Come,'*  says  he,  ^  let  me  tell  you  this  is  no  bad  morning's  work ;  and 
now,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  are  not  better  engaged,  I  should  be  glad  to 
enjoy  a  Shoemaker's  holiday  with  you."  This  Slioemaker's  Holiday 
was  a  day  of  great  festivity  to  poor  Goldsmith,  and  was  spent  in  the 
following  innocent  manner : — 

^^  Three  or  four  of  his  intimate  friends  rendezvoused  at  his  cham- 
bers, to  breakfast,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  eleven  they 
proceeded  by  the  City-Road,  and  through  the  fields  to  Highbury 
Bam  to  dinner ;  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  adjourned  to 
White  Conduit  House  to  drink  tea ;  and  concluded  the  evening  by 
supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  Coffee-houses,  or  at  the 
Globe,  in  Fleet  Street.  There  was  a  very  good  ordinary  of  two  dishes 
and  pastry  kept  at  Highbury  Bam  about  this  time  (five-and-twenty 

years  ago,  in  1796)  at  lOd.  per  head,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter, 
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snd  the  company  generally  coiisisted  of  literary  characters,  afewTem- 
^ars,  and  some  citixens  who  had  left  off  trade.  The  whole  expences 
of  this  day^s  fete  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  oftener  from  three- 
and-sixpence  to  four  shillings,  for  which  the  party  obtained  good  air 
and  exercise,  good  living,  the  example  of  simple  manners,  and  good 
conversation.^ 

The  reception  ffvea  to  the  Deserted  Village,  so  full  of  natural  ele- 
gance, simplicity,  and  pathos,  was  of  the  warmest  kind.  The  {)ubli8h- 
er  shewed  at  once  his  skill  and  generosity,  by  pressing  upon  Doctor 
Croldsmith  a  hundred  poimds,  which  the  author  insisted  upon  return- 
ing, whmi  upon  computation  he  found  that  it  came  to  nearly  a  crown 
for  every  couj^et,  a  sum  which  he  omceived  no  poem  could  be  worth. 
The  sale  of  the  poem  made  him  ample  amends  for  this  unusual  instance 
of  moderation.  Lissoy,  near  Ballymahon,  where  his  brother  the  cler- 
gyman had  his  Uving,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  spot  from  which 
the  localities  of  the  Deserted  Village  were  derived.  The  church  which 
tops  the  neighbouring  hill,  the  mill,  and  the  lake,  are  still  pointed  out ; 
and  a  hawthorn  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  poetical  celebrity,  being  cut 
to  jneces  by  those  admirers  of  the  bard,  who  desired  to  have  classical 
tooth-pick  cases  and  tobacco-stoppers.  Much  of  this  supposed  locality 
may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  poet  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  ^ 

Goldsmith^s  Abridgments  qf  the  History  of  Rome  and  England 
may  here  be  noticed.  They  are  eminently  well  calculated  to  introduce 
youth  to  the  knowledge  of  their  studies ;  for  they  exhibit  the  most  in- 
terestbg  and  striking  events,  without  entering  into  controversy  or  dry 
detail.  Yet  the  tone  assumed  in  the  History  of  England  drew  on 
the  author  the  resentment  of  the  more  zealous  Whigs,  who  accused 
him  of  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  peopte,  when,  ^^  God  knows,^ 
as  he  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Langton,  ^^  I  had  no  thought  tix 
or  against  liberty  in  my  head ;  my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book 
of  a  decent  sixe,  and  which,  as  Squire  Richard  says,  would  do  no  harm 
to  nobody.*" 
.    His  o^brated  play  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was  G^ldsmith^s  next 
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wOTkofinipOTtaMe.    If  it  be  Ae  digtct  ofiMwdjr  to  Buke  aa  i 
oioe  lfl■g|^  MmaMi  8«y>  that  k  WW  better  obltti^ 
bgreajrodier  of  die  period.  Lee  Lewes  waa,  ftr  dK  fint  toM^  ] 
oed  in  a  qpeakbig  diancter,  ae  young  Madov,  and  is,  thenfae,  cb- 
tided  to  feeord  bis  own  leeoDeclioiis  oonooorfi^  the  piece. 

^  Thefintni^ti^itoperfimnanceyGoldsiiutb^iiistoadofbria^ 
tbe  Theatre,  was  fimndsaoiiteni^,  between  seven  and  eif^to^dod^,  in 
the  MaB,  St  Jameses  Paric ;  and  it  was  on  the  icmonstianoe  of  a  finend, 
who  told  him  ^  how  iisefbl  his  presence  migfat  be  in  inaking  some  sndU 
den  alterations  which  might  be  finind  necessaiy  m  the  picce,^  that  he 
wasj^erailedontogotodieTheatie.  He  entered  the  stage-door  jnst 
in  die  middk  of  the  fifUi  act,  when  diere  was  a  hiss  at  the  iinptobabU 
liQr  of  Mrs  Hardcastk  siqpposing  herself  fiir^  miles  off,  thoa^  on  her 
own  giounds,  and  near  die  house.  <  What^s  that  T  says  the  Doctor^ 
tenified  at  the  soond.  '  Pshaw,  Doctor,'  says  Cobnan,  who  was 
standing  fay  the  ode  of  the  scene,  ^  dcm^t  befisarfblof  jypiitif,  iriienwe 
haire  been  ottii^  almost  diese  two  boors  npcm  a  barrd  of  gunpowder.^ 

^InihelAfeqfDrGoldsmiih,  prefixedto his  Wotks^ dieaboTe i». 
pty  of  Colman^s  is  said  to  have  hiqipened  at  die  last  xehearBal  of  die 
incoe,  Imt  the  het  was  (I  had  it  firom  die  Doctor  himsdf)  as  I  haro 
stated,  and  he  nerer  forgaye  it  to  Colman  to  the  last  hour  of  his  lifb.^ 
It  may  be  here  noticed,  diatdie  leading  incident  of  the  piece  was  bor- 
rowed fiom  a  blonder  of  the  aothor  himself  who,  while  traydHng  in 
Irdand,  actually  mistook  a  gentleman'^s  residence  for  an  inn. 

It  most  be  owned,  diat  however  kmd,  amiable,  and  benerdent. 
Goldsmith  shewed  himself  to  his  contemporaries,  more  eqpedally  to 
soch  as  needed  his  assistance,  he  had  no  small  portion  of  die  jealous 
and  irritable  spirit  proper  to  the  htorary  profession.  He  suffered  a 
newspaper  lampoon  about  this  tune  to  bring  him  into  a  foolish  aflSray 
with  Evans  the  editor,  which  did  him  but  little  credit. 

In  the  meantime,  a  neglect  of  economy,  occasional  losses  at  play, 
and  too  great  a  reliance  on  his  own  versatility  and  readiness  of  talent, 
had  considerably  embarrassed  his  affairs.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  many 
engagements,  for  which  he  had  received  advances  of  money,  and  which 
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k  WM,  Mrerdielefti^  impossible  for  luni  to  carry  on  wMi  that  dispatch, 
i^ch  die  bodudlergthougkttheoiiadTet  entitled  to  e^iect  Oneofhii 
last  puUicstionB  was  a  Hiskunf  of  ike  Earth  and  Animated  Nature^  in 
oi  Yohunes^irhidi  is  to  science  what  his  abridgments  are  to  histoij;  a 
book  whi<:h  indicates  no  depth  of  research,  or  accuracy  of  information, 
bat  wfaidi  presents  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  general  and  interesting  view 
of  the  snbject,  coached  in  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  language 
and  abounding  with  excdlent  reflections  and  illustratbns.  It  was  o£ 
tllis  wof  k  that  J<din8on  threw  out  the  remark  which  he  afterwards 
interwove  in  his  friend's  epitaph,-^^^  He  is  now  writing  a  Natural 
ffistovy,  and  will  make  it  as  agreeable  as  a  Pendaa  Tale.^ 

But  die  period  of  hb  labours  was  now  near.  GroldsmithhadfbrscMne 
time  been  subject  to  fits  of  the  stranguary,  brought  on  by  too  severe 
aiq[dication  to  sedentary  labours;  and  one  of  those  attacks,  aggravated 
by  inental  distress,  produced  a  fever.  In  ^te  of  cautions  to  the  con- 
trary, he  had  recourse  to  Dr  Jameses  fever  powders,  from  whidi  he 
received  no  rdief.  He  died  on  the  4ih  April,  1T74,  and  was  privately 
interred  in  the  Temple  burial-ground.  A  monument,  erected  by  sub- 
scription in  Westminster-Abbey,  bears  a  Latin  inscription  from  die 
pen  of  Dr  Johnson  :— 

Olitabi  Goldsxith, 

Poetttf  Physici>  Historici, 

Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit. 

Sire  risus  essent  movendi> 

Sive  lacrymae^ 

Affisctuum  potcDS  at  lenis  dominator. 

Ingenio^  sublimis^  vindus,  versatilis  ; 

Orationi>  grandis^  nitidus^  venustus. 

Hoc  monumentum  Memoriam  coknt 

Sodattum  amor^ 

Amioorum  fides^ 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibemiie  Fernis  Longfordiensis^ 

In  loco  cni  nomen  Pdlas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXI, 

£blan»  Uteris  institutus^ 

Obiit  Londini^ 
April  IV.  MDCCLXXIV. 
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This  elegant  epitaph  was  the  subject  of  a  petition  to  Dt  Johnsmi^  in 
the  fonn  of  a  round  robin,  entreating  him  to  substitute  an  English  in- 
scription, as  more  proper  for  an  author  who  had  distinguished  himself 
entirely  by. works  written  in  English ;  but  the  Doctor  kept  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  person  and  features  of  Dr  Goldsmith  were  rather  unfavourable* 
He  was  a  short  stout  man,  with  a  round  fiice,  much  marked  with  the 
small  pox,  and  a  low  forehead,  which  is  represaited  as  projecting  in  a 
singular  manner.  Yet  these  ordinary  features  were  marked  by  a  strong 
expression  of  reflection  and  of  observation. 

The  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith^s  disposition  have  he&a.  alreacty 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  narrative.  He  was  a  friend  to  virtue, 
and  in  his  most  playfiil  pages  never  forgets'  what  is  due  to  her.  A 
gentleness,  delicacy,  and  purity  of  feeling,  distinguishes  whatever  he 
wrote,  and  bears  a  correspondence  to  the  generosity  of  a  disposition 
which  knew  no  bounds  but  his  last  guinea.  It  were  almost  ess^tial 
to  such  a  temper,  that  he  wanted  the  prop^  guards  of  firmness  and 
decision,  and  permitted,  even  when  aware  of  their  worthlessness,  th^ 
intrusions  of  cunning  and  of  effirontery.  The  story  of  the  White 
Mice  is  well  known ;  and  in  the  humorous  Higtory  qfihe  Hofimch  tf 
Venison^  Goldsmith  has  recorded  another  instance  of  his  being  duped. 
This  coidd  not  be  entirely  out  of  simplioity ;  for  he,  who  could  so  well 
embody  and  record  the  impositions  of  Master  Jenkinson,  might  sure- 
ly have  penetrated  the  schemes  of  more  ordinary  swindlers.  But 
Goldsmith  could  not  ^ve  a  refusal ;  and,  being  thus  cheated  with  his 
eyes  open,  no  man  coidd  be  a  surer  or  easier  victim  to  the  impostors, 
whose  arts  he  could  so  well  describe.  He  might  certainly  have  ac- 
cepted the  draught  on  neighbour  Flamborough,  and  indubitably  would 
have  made  the  celebrated  bargain  of  the  gross  of  green  spectades. 
With  this  cullibility  of  temper  was  mixed  a  hasty  and  eager  jealousy 
of  his  own  personal  consequence :  he  unwillingly  admitted  that  any 
thing  was  done  better  than  he  himself  could  have  performed  it ;  and 
sometimes  made  himself  ridiculous  by  hastily  undertaking  to  distin- 
guish himself  upon  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand.    But  with 
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these  weaknesses,  and  with  that  of  carelessness  in  his  own  affiiirs,  ter- 
minates all  that  censure  can  say  of  Groldsmith.  The  folly  of  submit- 
ting to  imposition  may  be  well  balanced  with  the  universality  of  his 
benevolence ;  and  the  wit  which  his  writings  evince,  more  than  coun- 
terbalances his  defects  in  conversation.  **  As  a  writer,^  sap  Dr  John- 
son, ^^  he  was  of,  the  most  distinguished  class.  Whatever  he  compo- 
sed, he  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could.  And  whether  we  re- 
gard him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  a  historian,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  .writers  of  his  time,  and  wiU  ever  stand  in  the  foremost  class.^ 

Etcepting  some  short  Tales,  Goldsmith  gave  to  the  department  of 
the  novelist  only  one  work — ^the  inimitable  Vtcar  qf  Wakefield.  We 
have  seen  that  it  was  suppressed  for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Traveller  had  fixed  the  author^s  fame.  Goldsmith  had, 
therefore,  time  for  revisal,  but  he  did  not  employ  it.  He  had  been 
paid  for  his  labour,  as  he  observed,  and  could  have  profited  nothing 
by  rendering  the  work  ever  so  perfect.  This,  however,  was  false  rea- 
soning, though  not  imnatural  in  the  mouth  of  the  author  who  must 
earn  daily  bread  by  daily  labour.  The  narrative,  which  in  itself  is  as 
ample  as  possible,  might  have  been  cleared  of  certain  improbabilities, 
or  rather  impossibilities,  which  it  now  exhibits.  We  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, conceive  how  Sir  William  Thomhill  should  contrive  to  mas- 
querade under  the  name  of  BurcheU  among  his  own  tenantry,  and 
upon  his  own  estate ;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  see  how  his 
nephew,  the  son,  doubtless,  of  a  yoimger  brother,  (since  Sir  William 
inherited  both  title  and  property,)  should  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  Ba- 
ronet himself.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  character  of  BurcheU,  or  Sir 
William  Thomhill,  is  in  itself  extravagantly  imnatural.  A  man  of 
his  benevolence  would  never  have  so  long  left  his  nephew  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  wealth  which  he  employed  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Far 
less  would  he  have  permitted  his  scheme  upon  Olivia  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  succeed,  and  that  upon  Sophia  also  to  approach  consumma- 
tion ;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  he  does  not  interfere  at  all,  and  in  the 
second,  his  intervention  is  accidental.     These,  and  some^other  little 
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drcumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  might  easily  have  beefei 
remoTed  upon  revisal. 

But  whatever  defects  occur  in  the  tenor  of  the  story,  the  admiraUe 
ease  and  grace  of  the  narrative,  as  wdl  as  the  pleasii^  truth  with 
which  the  principal  characters  are  designed,  make  the  Vicar  qfWdke^ 
field  (me  of  the  most  delicious  morsels  of  fictitious  e(mipo6ition  on  whidi 
the  human  mind  was  ever  employed.  The  principal  character,  that 
ef  the  simple  Pastor  himself,  with  all  the  worth  and  excellency  wkidi 
ought  to  distinguish  the  ambassador  of  God  to  man,  and  yet  with 
just  so  much  of  pedantry  and  of  literary  vanity  as  serves  to  shew  that 
he  is  made  of  mortal  mould,  and  subject  to  human  failings,  is  cme  of  the 
best  and  most  pleasing  pictures  ever  designed.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  place  frail  humanity  before  us  in  an  attitude  of  more  sim^  dignity 
than  the  Vicar,  in  his  character  of  pastor,  of  parent,  and  of  husband. 
His  excellent  help-^nate,  with  all  her  motherly  cunning,  and  hou8&> 
wifely  prudence,  loving  and  respecting  her  husband,  but  counterplot- 
ting his  wisest  schemes,  at  the  dictates  of  maternal  vanity,  forms  an  exr 
cellent  counterparts  Bodi,  with  their  children  around  them,  dieir  quiet 
labour  and  domestic  happiness,  compose  a  fireside  picture  of  such  a  per- 
fect kind,  as  perhaps  is  nowhere  else  equalled.  It  is  sketched  indeed 
from  common  life,  and  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  exaggerated  and  ex- 
traordinary characters  and  incidents  which  are  the  resource  of  those 
authors,  who,  like  Bayes,  make  it  their  business  to  elevate  and  surprise ; 
but  the  very  simplicity  of  this  charming  book  renders  the  j^easure  it 
affords  more  permanent.  We  read  the  Vtcar  of  WaJcefield  in  youth 
and  in  age — We  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory 
of  an  authcn:  who  contrives  so  well  to  reccmdle  us  to  human  nature. 
Whether  we  chuse  the  pathetic  and  distressing  inddaits  of  the  fire, 
and  the  scenes  at  the  jail,  or  the  lighter  and  hmnorous  parts  of  the  story, 
we  find  the  best  and  truest  sentiments  enforced  in  the  most  beautifid 
language ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  characters  of  purer  dignity  have 
been  described  than  that  of  the  exceUent  pastor,  rising  above  sorrow 
and  oppression,  and  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  those  felons,  into 
whose  company  he  had  been  thrust  by  his  villainous  creditor.   In  too 
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many  works  of  this  class,  the  critics  must  apologize  for  or  censure 
particular  passages  in  the  narrative,  as  unfit  to  be  perused  by  youth 
and  innocence.  But  the  wreath  of  Goldsmith  is  unsullied ;  he  wrote 
to  exalt  virtue  and  ei:po6e  vice;  and  he  accomplished  his  task  in  a 
manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  British  authors. 
We  dose  his  volume,  with  a  sigh  that  such  an  author  should  have  writ- 
ten so  little  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have 
been  ao  prematurely  renunred  fimn  the  sphere  of  literature,  which  he 
adorned. 
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Of  all  the  men  distinguished  in  this  or  any  other  age,  Dr  Johnson 
has  left  upon  posterity  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  impression,  fib  far 
as  person,  manners,  disposition,  and  conversation,  are  concerned.  We 
do  but  name  him,  or  open  a  book  which  he  has  written,  and  the  soimd 
and  action  recal  to  the  imagination  at  once,  his  form,  his  merits,  his 
peculiarities,  nay,  the  very  uncouthness  of  his  gestures,  and  the  deep 
impressive  tone  of  his  voice.  We  learn  not  only  what  he  said,  but  hoii^ 
he  said  it ;  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  secret 
motive  why  he  did  so,  and  whether  he  spoke  in  sport  or  in  anger,  in 
the  desire  of  conviction,  or  for  the  love  of  debate.  It  was  said  of  a 
noted  wag,  that  his  bon  mots  did  not  give  fuU  satisfaction  when  pub- 
lished, because  he  could  not  print  his  face.  But  with  respect  to  Dr 
Johnson,  this  has  been  in  some  degree  accomplished ;  and,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  generation  never  saw  him,  yet  he  is,  in 
our  mind^s  eye,  a  personification  as  lively  as  that  of  Siddons  in  Lady 
Machethy  or  Eemble  in  Cardinal  Wdlsey, 

All  this,  as  the  world  well  knows,  arises  from  Johnson  having  found 
in  James  Boswell  such  a  biographer,  as  no  man  but  himself  ever  had, 
or  ever  deserved  to  have.  The  performance,  which  chiefly  resembles  it 
in  structure,  is  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Demophon,  in  Lucian;  but  that 
slight  sketch  is  far  inferior  in  detail  and  in  vivacity  to  Boswell's  Life 
qfJohnson,  ^hich,  considering  the  eminent  persons  to  whom  it  rehites. 
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tfaeqaantity  of  miflcelhmeoasiiifonnation  ai^  wluch 

it  t»rings  together,  may  be  termed,  without  excepdon,  the  best  padour- 
window  book  that  ever  was  written.  Accordingly,  such  has  heeai  the 
reputation  which  it  has  enjoyed,  that  it  renders  usdess  even  the  form  of 
an  abri^^ment,  which  is  the  less  necessary  in  this  work,  as  tl^  great 
Lexicographer  only  stands  connected  with  the  department  of  fictitious 
nanratiye  by  the  brief  tale  rfiS^M^^fa^. 

A  fisw  dates  and  facts  may  be  briefly  recaHed,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity of  plan,  after  which  we  will  venture  to  offisr  a  few  remarks  up- 
on 'RaasdaSf  and  the  character  rfits  great  author. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bcHrn  and  educated  in  Litchfield,  where  his  &- 
ther  was  a  country  bookseller  of  some  eminence,  since  he  bdonged  to 
its  magistracy.  He  was  born  18th  September,  1709*  His  sdiool  days 
were  spent  in  his  native  dty,  and  his  education  completed  at  Pembroke 
CoU^,  Oxford.  Of  gigantf c  strength  of  body,  and  m%hty  powers 
of -mind,'  he  was  afflicted  with  that  nameless  disease  on  the  sfdrits, 
which  often  rendered  the  latter  useless ;  and  externally  deformed  by 
a  scrofulous  -  complaint,  the  scars  of  which  di^gured  his  otherwise 
strong  and  sensible  countenance.  The  indigence  of  his  parents  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  College  upon  his  fother^s  death  in  1731,  when  he 
gathered  in  a  succession  of  eleven  pounds  sterling.  In  poverty,  how- 
ever,  hb  learning  and  his  probity  secured  him  respect.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  the  best  society  of  his  native  place.  Hia  fiygtJJjtAi^ry  at- 
tempt, thejbranslation  of  FMher  Lcbis  VQff$kg€yi%Jlhffmfi\%my  appear- 
ed  duiiagJhiflLpgciod,  and  probably  led  him,  at  a  later  period,  to  lay 
in  that  remote  kingdom  the  scene  of  his  philosophical  tale,  which  fol- 
lows this  essay.  About  the  same  time,  he  married  a  wife  conidderaUy 
old^  than  himself,  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Litchfield.  The  project  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  in  1737, 
he  set  out  to  try  to  mend  his  fortunes  in  London,  attended  by  David 
Garrick.  Johnson  had  with  him  in  ma&uscr^  his  tragedy  of /r^n^, 
and  meant  to  commence  dramatic  author ;  Garriek  was  to  be  bred  to  the 
law — Fate  had  difierent  designs  for  both. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  upon  his  outi^  in  London,  Johnson  felt 
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in  full  feroe  the  iUi  yAiA  aasail  the  unpfotectdd  schoUur,  wkose  pnu 
are  yet  unknown  to  the  pubKC)  and  who  must  write  at  once  for  bread 
and  foic  diatincticm.  Hia  sple&did  imitation  of  Juvenal,  London,  a 
satire,  was  the  first  of  his  woAa  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  yet,  neither  its  cdebrity,  nor  that  <)f  ite  move  brilliant  sacoeseoTy 
Ae  VanUy  qf  Human  WiAes,  the  deep  and  pathetic  morality  of  which 
has  often  extracted  tears  firom  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  over  pegea 
professedly  s^idmental,  could  save  the  poet  firom  the  irksome  drad* 
gery  of  a  writer  of  alLwork.  Jii&Ireney  also,  was  unfortunate  on  the 
stage,  and  his  valuaUe  houxa  were  censumed  in  obscure  labour.  He 
was  fortunate,  however,  in  a  strong  and  virtuoua  power  of  thinking, 
whidi  prevented  his  phmging  into  those  excesses,  in  whidi  n^lectedge* 
nins,  in  catching  at  momentary  gradficadon,  issoaptto  lose  charactsr 
and  respectability.  While  hia  firaid.  Savage,  was  wasting  consideraUe 
powers  in  temporary  gratification,  Johnson  was  advancing  dowfy  but 
surely  into  a  higher  ciass  of  80ciety4  Thepowersof  his  pen  were  sup* 
'  pcartadby  thoseofl]mc(Miversati€ii;helostnoMendl7mi8e(mduct, 
and  each  new  firiend  whom  he  made,*  became  hia  admirer. 

The  IxxAsdlers,  also,  were  sensible  c£  his  value  aa  a  literary  la- 
bouicr,  and  employed  him  in  diat  laborious  and  gigantic  task,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  language.  How  it  is  executed,  is  well-known,  and  su£* 
fieiently  surprisii^,  considering  that  the  learned  authcHr  waa  a  stranger 
to  the  Northern  languages,  on  which  EngUdi  is  radically  grounds 
ed,  and  that  the  diseoveiier  in  grammar,  since  made  by  Home  Todce, 
were  then  unknown.  In  the  meantime,  the  publication  of  the  JZomUer, 
though  not  very  suceessfol  during  its  progresi^  stanqped  the  dia- 
meter of  the  antiior  asoneof  the  first  moral  writers  of  the  age,  and 
aa  eminently  qualified  to  write,  and  even  to  improve^  the  Enj^xsh  Ian- 
gtttge. 

In  175S,  Jdmaonwaadqirived  of  his  wifei  aloss  which  he  appears 
to  have  fdt  most  deeply.  After  her  death,  socieCy,  the  best  rf  whidh 
waa  now  open  to  a^man  who  brought  sodi  stoes  to  increase  its  {riea- 
sures,  seems  to  have  been  hk  principal  enjoynMiit,  and  hia  great  re- 
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soince  when  MsaUed  fay  diat  malady  of  mind  wh^ 
Ihaiy  momenta. 

The  Jdkry  scasce  so  popular  as  the  BamU^^  followed  in  175&  In 
VlBQf  tUusdm  was  hastily  composed,  in  order  to  pay  the  expensea  of 
his  mother^s  funeral,  and  some  small  debts  which  she  had  contracted 
Thk  beautaful  tale  was  composed  in  one  wedc^  andsent  in  portions  to 
the  printer*  Johnson  told  Sir  Joshua  Beyndda  that  he  neyer  after* 
wards  read  it  OTer.  The  puUishera  paid  the  author  an  hundred  pounds^ 
with  twen^-fiwr  more,  when  the  work  came  to  a  second  editioB. 

The  mode  in  which  Rasselag  was  composed^  and  the  purposes  tat 
which  it  was  written^  shew  that  the  authorV  situation  waa  still  enbar* 
rassed.  But  Ins  circumstances  became  more  eaqr  in  176^  when  a  pei^ 
aion  of  L.8Q0  i^aced  him  beyond  the  drudgery  of  labouring  f<Nr  mere 
subsistence.  It  was  distinctly  explained,  that  this  ^rant  waa  made 
on  public  grounds  alone,  and  intended  aa  homage  to  Johnscn^a  aev* 
yicea  for  literature.  But  two  political  pamphlets,  T%e  FdUe  JJarm^ 
and  that  upon  the  FaSckmd  JiUmd^  aftecwaida  shewed  that  the  ituduv 
wab  grateful. 

In  1765,  pushed  ibrward  by  the  satire  of  ChurdiilU  Johnaon  pub- 
lished his  iub8criptk>n  Shakespeare,  fo  which  pr(q[Malahadbee&kNB^ 
in  cireulatiom 

The  author^s  celebrated  JwMmty  io  the  ttebridM  waa  puhlisbed  in 
1775.  Whateyer  might  be  his  pr^udiees  against  Soothmd^  ita  natives 
must  concede^  that  many  of  his  remarks  concenung  the  pover^  and 
banrenneas  of  the  coimtry,  tended  to  produce  thoaesubsequent  exertions, 
winch  have  done  nradi  to  remedy  the  causes  of  reproaeh.  TheScotawere 
angry  because  Jdmson  was  not  ennqptured  with  their  seenery,  whidi^ 
from  a  defect  <tf  bodily  organs^  he  could  neither  see  nor  apprcdate;  and 
they  seem  to  have  set  rather  too  high  a  rate  on  thehosjAtality  paid  to 
a  stranger,  when  they  contended  it  should  shut  the  mouth  <^  alitetaay 
travefler  up<m  aU  subjects  but  those  of  panegyric  Dr  Jehnsem  took 
a  better  way  of  repaying  the  civilitiea  he  reeeiTed,.by  eseicini^  kinck 
nesB  and  hospitality  in  London  to  aU  audi  friends  aa  he  had  raeeifed 
attention  from  in  Scotkmd. 
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His  pamphlet,  entitled  Taxation  no  Tyrarnnf^  whidi  drew  open 
him  much  wrath  from  those  who  supported  the  American  causey  is  writ- 
ten in  a  strain  of  high  toryinn,  and  tended  to  promote  an  eTent,  preg- 
nant with  much  good  and  evil,  the  separation  of  the  mother  country 
from  the  American  colonies. 

In  1777,  he  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  most  jdeasing,  as  well  as  mast 
popular  works,  Tlie  Lives  of  the  British  Poets^  which  he  executed  with 
a  dqpree  of  critical  force  and  talait  which  has  seldom  been  concentrated. 

Johnson'*s  laborious  and  distinguished  career  terminated  in  Vt9lL^ 
'when  virtue  was  deprived  of  a  steady  supporter,  society  of  a  brilliant 
ornament,  and  literature  of  a  successful  cultivator.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  honoured  with  gaieral  applause,  for  none  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  and  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  wise  and  the 
worthy.  Thus  loved  and  venerated,  Johnson  might  have  been  pro- 
nounced  happy.  But  Heaven,  in  whose  eyes  strength  is  weakness,  per- 
mitted his  faculties  to  be  clouded  occasionally  with  that  morlnd  infec- 
tion of  the  spirits,  which  disgraced  lus  talents  by  prejudices,  and  hk 
manners  by  rudeness. 

When  we  consider  the  rank  which  Dr  Johnson  held,  nbt  omly  in  li- 
terature, but  in  society,  we  cannot  hdp  figuring  him  to  ourselves  as  the 
benevolent  giant  of  some  fairytale,  whose  kindnesses  and  courtesies 
are  still  mingled  with  apart  of  the  rugged  ferocity  imputed  ta  the  fi^ 
bulous  sons  of  Anak ;  or  n^er,  perhaps,  like  a  Roman  Dictator, 
fetched  from  his  fiurm,  whose  wisdom  and  heroism  still  relished  of  his 
rustic  occupation.  And  there  were  times  wh^,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
and  all  his  wit,  this  rudeness  of  disposition,  andtl^  sacrifices  and  sub- 
missions which  he  unsparingly  exacted,  were  so  great,  that  even  Mrs 
Thrale  seems  atlengthtohavethou^^tthatthehonourof  being  John- 
son's hostess  was  almost  counterbalanced  by  the  tax  which  he  exacted 
on  her  time  and  patience. 

The  cause  of  those  deficiencies  in  temper  and  manners,  was  no  ig- 
norance of  what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  society,  or  how  far  each  indivi- 
dual iragfat  to  suppress  his  own  wishes  in  fiivour  of  those  with  wh(mi 
he  associates ;  for,  theoretically,  no  man  understood  the  rules  of  good 
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Ikmiiag  better  tbA  Dr  Jobnioii,  or  could  act  more  exactly  in  con- 
tbmaty  with  tben,  when  the  hi^  rank  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
in  oomiMniy  for  the  time  required  that  he  shovdd  do  so.  But  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  fife^  he  had  been  in  a  great  measure  a  stranger 
to  the  higher  society,  in  which  such  restraint  became  necessary ;  and 
it  may  be  fidrly  presumed,  that  the  indulgence  of  a  variety  of  little 
selfish  peculiarities,  which  it  is  the  object  of  good  bree£ng  to  suppress, 
became  thus  fiuniliar  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
siqperiority  in  most  companies  which  he  finoquented,  contributed  to 
his  dbgmattim ;  and  when  he  had  attained  his  eminence  as  a  dicta- 
te in  literature,  like  other  potentates,  he  was  not  averse  to  a  display 
of  his  authority:  resembling  in  this  particular  Swift,  and  one  or  two 
otfaermen  of  genius,  who  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  imagine  thaTthdr 
talents  devated  them  above  observance  of  the  common  rules  of  so- 
ciety. It  must  be  also  remarked,  that  in  Johnson'^s  time,  the  literary 
society  of  London  was  muchmore  confined  than  at  present,  and  that 
he  sat  the  Jupit^  of  a  little  circle,  prompt,  on  the  slightest  contra£c- 
tion,  to  launch  the  thunders  of  rebuke  and  sarcasm.  He  was,  in  a 
word,  despotic,  and  despotism  will  occasienally  lead  the  best  disposi- 
tions into  udbeooming  abuse  of  power.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
win  again  enjoy,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  abusing,  the  singular  de- 
gree of  submission  which  was  rendered  to  Johnson  by  all  around  him. 
The  unreserved  communications  of  friends,  rather  than  the  spleen  of 
enemies,  have  occaskmed  his  character  being  exposed  in  all  its  sha- 
dows, as  wdll  as  its  lights.  Biit  those,  when  summed  and  counted, 
amount  only  to  a  few  narrow-minded  prejudices  concerning  country 
and  party,  from  which  few  ardent  tempers  remain  ^drely  free,  and 
some  violences  and  solecisms  in  manners,  which  left  his  talents,  morals, 
and  benevolence,  alike  unimpeadiaUe. 

O^Rauekuy  translated  into  so  many  languages,  and  so  widefy  cir- 
culated through  the  literary  world,  the  merits  have  been  long  justly 
appreciated.  It  was  composed  in  solitude  and  sorrow ;  and  the  melan- 
dioly  cast  of  feeling  which  it  exhibits,  suffidently  evinces  the  temper  of 
the  author^s  mind.  The  resemblance,  in  some  reqpects,  betwixt  the  tenor 
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of  the  moral  and  that  of  CamUde^  isaostrikhig,  tint  Jofanflon  Unwdf 
admitted,  that  if  the  aothorg  oonld  poMibly  hare  seen  each  other*8  ma. 
nuscript,  they  could  not  have  e9o$f%A'A»  ebarge  of  plaparim.  But 
they  resemble  each  other  like  a  wholesome  and  a  poisonous  frnit.  The 
object  of  the  witty  Frenchman  is  to  lead  to  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  by  preswakig  to  arraign  him  <^ 
incapacity  before  thd  creatures  of  his  wilL  Johnson  uses  arguments 
drawn  from  the  same  premises,  with  the  benevolBit  view  of -enoouraging 
men  to  look  to  another  and  a  better  world,  for  the  satisfaction  of  wishes, 
which  in  this  seem  only  to  be  awakened  in  order  to  be  disappointed. 
The  one  is  a  fiend — a  merry  devil,  we  grant — ^who  scofis  at,  and  de- 
rides human  miseries ;  the  other,  a  fiiendly  though  grave  philosopher, 
who  shews  us  the  nothingness  of  earthly'hcqies,  to  teach  us  that  our 
aflections  ought  to  be  placed  elsewhere. 

The  work  caiji  scarce  be  termed  a  narrative,  being  in  a  great  mea- 
sure void  of  incident ;  it  is  rather  a  set  of  moral  dialogues  on  the  va- 
rious vicissitudes  of  human  life,  its  follies,  its  fears,  its  hopes,  and  its 
wishes,  and  the  disappointment  in  which  all  terminate.  The  style  is  in 
Johnson^s  best  manner ;  enriched  and  rendered  sonorous  by  the  triads 
and  quaternions  which  he  so  much  loved,  and  balanced  with  an  art 
which  perhaps  he  derived  from  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  The 
reader  may  sometimes  complain,  with  Boswdl,  that  the  unalleviated 
picture  of  human  helplessness  and  misery,  leaves  sadness  upon  the  mind 
after  perusal.  But  the  moral  is  to  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  apoem  which  treats  of  the  same  melancholy 
subject,  and  closes  with  this  sublime  strain  of  morality  :— 

Fdor  forth  thy  fi^rvonn  fcx  a  heslthfnl  mind^ 
Obedient  pasBions,  and  a  will  resign'd  ; 
For  Love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  Patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  Faith^  that^  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  Idnd  nature's  signal  of  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain ; 
These  goods  He  grants^  who  grants  the  power  to  gain  ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  csnnot  find* 
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TO 


MACKENZIE. 


Fob  the  Uographictl  part  of  the  following  memoir,  we  are  chiefly  in- 
dehted  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  our  distinguished  contemporary, 
compiled  fix>m  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  prefixed  to  a  heautifiil 
duodecimo  edition  of  The  Man  tf  Failing,  printed  at  Paris  a  few  years 
since.  We  have  had  the  farther  advantage  of  correcting  and  enlarging 
the  statements  which  it  contains,  from  undoubted  authority. 

Henby  Mackenzie,  Esq.  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  August  1745, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  Prince  Charles  Stuart  landed  in  Scotland 
His  father  was  Dr  Joshua  Mackenzie,  of  that  city ;  and  his  mother, 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Rose  of  Eilravock,  of  a  very  an- 
dent  fiunily  in  Nairnshire.  After  being  educated  at  the  High-school 
md  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  Mt  Mackenzie,  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends  of  his  fiither,  was  articled  to  Mr  Inglis  of  Redhall,  in  orde|r  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  Exchequer,  a  law-depart- 
ment, in  which  he  was  likely  to  have  fewer  cc»npetitors  than  in  any 
other  in  Scotland. 

To  this,  although  not  perfectly  compatible  with  that  literary  taste 
which  he  very  early  displayed,  he  applied  with  due  diligence ;  and,  in 
1765,  went  to  London,  to  study  the  modes  of  English  Exchequer  prac- 
tice, which,  as  well  as  the  omstitutio&of  the  court,  are  similar  in  both 
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countries.  While  there,  his  talents  induced  a  friend  to  solicit  his  re- 
maining in. London,  and  qualifying  himself  for  the  English  bar.  But 
the  anxious  wishes  of  his  family  that  he  should  reside  with  them,  and 
the  moderation  of  an  unambitious  mind,  decided  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh :  and  here  he  became,  first,  partner,  and  aA;erwards  successor,  to 
Mr  Inglis,  in  the  office  of  Attorney  for  the  Crown.  . 

His  professional  labour,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  attachment 
to  literary  pursuits.  When  in  London,  he  sketched  some  part  of  his 
first,  and  very  popular  work,  The  Mem  cf  Feelings  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1771,  without  his  name  ;  and  was  so  much  a  favourite  with 
the  public,  as  to  become,  a  few  years  afber,  the  occasion  of  a  remark- 
able fraud.  A  Mr  Eccles,  of  Bath,  observing  that  this  work  was  ac- 
companied by  no  author^s  name,  laid  daim  to  it,  transcribed  the  whole 
in  his  own  hand,  with  blottings,  interlineations,  and  corrections ;  and 
maintained  his  right  with  such  plausible  pertinacity,  that  Messrs  Ca- 
dell  and  Strachan,  (Mr  Mackenzie's  publishers,)  found  it  necessary  to 
undeceive  the  public  by  a  formal  contradiction. 

In  a  few  years  after  this,  he  published  his  Jf on  cfthe  Worlds  which 
seems  to  be  intended  as  a  second  part  to  TlieMan  of  Feeling.  It  breathes 
Uie  same  tone  of  exquisite  moral  delicacy,  and  of  refined  sensibility.  In 
his  former  fiction,  he  imagined  a  hero  constantly  obedient  to  every  emo- 
tion of  his  moral  sense.  In  The  Mem  of  the  Worlds  he  exhibited,  on 
the  contrary,  a  person  rushing  headlong  into  misery  and  ruin,  and 
spreading  misery  all  around  him,  by  pursuing  a  happiness  whidi  he  ex- 
pected to  obtain  in  defiance  of  the  moral  sense.  His  next  production 
was  Jtilia  de  RotMgn^,  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters.  The  finble  is  very 
interesting,  and  the  letters  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  pro- 
.  priety  of  style. 

In  1776,  Mr  Mackenzie  was  married  to  Miss  Fennel  Grant,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Ludovick  Grant  of  Grant,  Bart,  and  Lady  Margaret  Ogilvy, 
by  whom  he  has  a  numerous  family ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mr  Henry 
Joshua  Mackenzie,  has,  while  these  sheets  are  parsing  the  press,  been 
called  to  the  situation  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Session, 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his  country. 
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In  1777  or  1778,  a  society  of  gentlemen,  of  Edinburgh,  were  ac- 
customed at  their  meetings  to  read  short  essays  of  their  composition,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Spectator y  and  Mr  Mackenzie  being  admitted  a  mem- 
ber, after  hearing  several  of  them  read,  suggested  the  advantage  of  gi- 
ving greater  variety  to  their  compositions  by  admittbg  some  of  a  light- 
er kind,  descriptive  of  common  life  and  manners ;  and  he  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  the  kind  in  his  own  writing.  From  this  arose  the 
Mirror y'^  a  well-known  periodical  publication,  to  which  Mr  Mackenzie 
performed  the  office  of  editor,  and  was  also  the  principal  contributor. 
The  success  of  the  Mirror  naturally  led  Mr  Mackenzie  and  his  friends 
to  undertake  the  Lounger j'\'  upon  the  same  plan,  which  was  not  less 
read  and  admired. 

When  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  instituted,  Mr  Macken- 
zie became  one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  he  has  occasionally 
enriched  the  volumes  of  its  Transactions  by  his  valuable  communica- 
tions ;  particularly  by  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend. 
Judge  Abercromby,  and  a  memoir  on  German  Tragedy.  He  is  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Highland  Society ;  and  by  him  have  been 
published  the  volumes  of  their  Transactions^  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
an  accoimt  of  the  Institution  and  principal  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
and  an  interesting  accoimt  of  Gaelic  poetry. 

In  the  year  1792  he  was  one  of  those  literary  men  who  contributed 
some  little  occasional  tracts  to  disabuse  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
led  astray  at  that  time  by  the  prevailing  frenzy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  1793  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Dr  Blacklocky  at  the  request  of 
his  widow,  prefixed  to  a  quarto  edition  of  that  blind  poet^s  works.  His 
intimacy  with  Blacklock  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  ha- 
bits of  his  life,  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the  feelings  peculiar  to  the 
privation  of  sight,  under  which  Blacklock  laboured. 

The  literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century, 
whose  intimacy  he  enjoyed,  is  described  in  his  lAfe  of  John  Home, 


*  Begun  the  9Sd  January^  1779 ;  ended  97th  May^  1780. 
t  Begun  6th  February^  1786 ;  ended  6th  January^  1787. 
VOL.  V.  d 
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which  he  read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1812^  and,  as  a  sort  of  Supple- 
ment to  that  Life,  he  then  added  some  Critical  Essays,  chiefly  on  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  which  have  not  been  published. 

In  1808,  Mr  Mackenzie  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
in  eight  volumes  octavo ;  including  a  tragedy,  The  Spanish  Father j 
and  a  comedy.  The  White  Hypocrite^  which  last  was  once  performed 
at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Garden.  The  tragedy  had  never  been 
represented,  in  consequence  of  Mr  Garrick^s  opinion,  that  the  catas- 
trophe was  of  too  shocking  a  kind  for  the  modem  stage ;  though  he 
owned  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  force  of  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
scope  for  fine  action  in  the  character  of  Alphonso,  the  leading  person 
of  the  drama.  In  this  edition  also  is  given  a  carefully  corrected  copy 
of  the  tragedy  of  Tlie  Prince  of  Tunis,  which  had  been  represented 
at  Edinburgh  in  1763  with  great  success. 

Among  the  prose  compositions  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  is  a  political  tract, 
An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  2^1784,  which  he 
was  induced  to  write  at  the  persuasion  of  his  old  and  steady  friend, 
Mr  Dundas,  afberwards  Lord  Melville.  It  introduced  him  to  the  coun- 
tenance and  regard  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  revised  the  work  with  particular 
care  and  attention,  and  made  several  corrections  in  it  with  his  own 
hand.  Some  years  after,  Mr  Mackenzie  was  appointed,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Melville  and  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  also  his 
particular  friend,  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Taxes  for  Scot- 
land, an  appointment  of  very  considerable  labour  and  responsibility, 
and  in  discharging  which  this  fanciful  and  ingenious  author  has  shown 
his  power  of  entering  into  and  discussing  the  most  dry  and  complica- 
ted details,  when  that  became  a  matter  of  duty. 


The  time,  we  trust,  is  yet  distant,  when,  speaking  of  this  author  as 
of  those  with  whom  his  genius  ranks  him,  a  biographer  may  with  deli- 
cacy trace  his  personal  character  and  peculiarities,  or  record  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  When  that  hour 
shall  arrive,  we  trust  few  of  his  own  contemporaries  will  be  left  to  mourn 
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lum ;  but  we  cm  anticipate  the  sorrow  of  a  later  generation,  when 
depriyed  of  the  wit  which  enlivened  their  hours  of  retirement,  the  be- 
nevolence which  directed  and  encouraged  their  studies,  and  the  wisdom 
which  instructed  them  in  their  duties  to  society.  It  is  enough  to  say  here, 
that  Mr  Mackenzie  survives,  venerable  and  venerated,  as  the  last  link 
of  the  chain  which  connects  the  Scottbh  literature  of  the  present  age 
with  the  period  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land — the  days  of  Ro- 
bertson, and  Hume,  and  Smith,  and  Home,  and  Clerk,  and  Fergus* 
son ;  and  that  the  remembrance  of  an  ssra  so  interesting  could  not  have 
been  intrusted  to  a  sounder  judgment,  a  more  correct  taste,  or  a  more 
tenacious  memory.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  Mr  Mackeniie,  ta- 
king a  wider  view  of  his  earlier  years  than  in  the  Li/i  qfHome^  would 
place  on  a  more  permanent  record  some  of  the  anecdotes  and  recollec- 
tions with  which  he  delights  society.  We  are  about  to  measure  his  ca- 
pacity for  the  task  by  a  singular  standard,  but  it  belongs  to  Mr  Mac^ 
kenxie^s  character.  He  has,  we  believe,  shot  game  of  every  description 
which  Scotland  contains,  (deer,  and  probably  grouse,  excepted)  on  the 
very  grounds  at  present  occupied  by  the  extensive  and  splendid  streets 
of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh ;  has  sought  for  hares  and  wild-ducks, 
where  there  are  now  palaces,  churches,  and  assembly-rooms ;  and  has 
witnessed  moral  revolutions  as  surjHrising  as  this  extraordinary  change 
of  local  circumstances.  These  mutations  in  manners  and  in  morals  have 
been  gradual  indeed  in  their  progress,  but  most  important  in  theb  re* 
suits,  and  they  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland  within  the  last  half 
century.  Every  sketch  of  them,  or  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  produced,  &om  the  pen  of  so  intelligent  an  observer,  and  whose 
q^rtunities  of  observation  have  been  so  extensive,  would,  however 
dight  and  detached,  rival  in  utility  and  amusanent  any  work  of  the 
present  time. 

As  an  author,  Mr  Mackenae  has  shewn  talents  both  for  poetry  and 
the  drama.  Indeed  we  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  can  succeed  per- 
fectly in  the  line  of  fictitious  composition,  without  most  of  the  proper*- 
ties  of  a  poet,  though  he  may  be  no  writer  of  verses ;  but  Mr  Mackenzie 
possesses  the  powers  of  melody  in  addition  to  those  of  conception.  He 
has  given  a  beautiful  qpedmen  of  l^^dary  poetry,  in  two  little  High- 
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land  ballads,  a  style  of  composition  which  become&fashionable  &om  time 
to  time,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  then  is  again  laid 
aside,  when  worn  out  by  the  servile  imitators,  to  whom  its  approved  fa- 
cility offers  its  chief  recommendation.   But  it  is  as  a  Novelist  that  we 
are  now  called  on  to  consider  our  author^s  powers ;  and  the  universal  and 
permanent  popularity  of  his  writings  entitles  us  to  rank  him  among  the 
j  most  distinguished  of  his  class.     His  works  possess  the  rare  and  in- 
i  valuable  property  of  originality,  to  which  all  other  qualities  are  as  dust 
in  the  balance ;  and  the  sources  to  which  he  resorts  to  excite  our  interest, 
are  rendered  accessiUe  by  a  path  peculiarly  his  own.   The  reader^s  at- 
tention is  not  rivetted,  as  in  Fielding^s  works,  by  strongly  marked  cha- 
racter, and  the  lucid  evolution  of  a  well-constructed  fable ;  or  as  in  Smol- 
let^s  novels,  by  broad  and  strong  humour,  and  a  decisively  superior 
knowledge  of  human  life  in  all  its  varieties ;  nor,  to  mention^  authors 
whom  Mackenzie  more  nearly  resembles,  does  he  attain  the  pathetic 
effect  which  is  the  object  of  all  three,  in  the  sam^  manner  as  Richard- 
son, or  as  Sterne.     An  accumulation  of  circumstances,  sometimes 
amounting  to  tediousne^s,  a  combination  of  minutely  traced  events,  with 
an  ample  commentary  on  each,  were  thought  necessary  by  Richardson 
\  to  esidte  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  affecting  scenes 
'  which  he  has  occasionally  touched  with  such  force ;  and  without  deny- 
ing him  his  due  merit,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  employed  prepa- 
ratory volumes  in  accomplishing  what  has  cost  Mackenzie  and  Sterne 
only  a  &w  pages,  perhaps  only  a  few  sentences. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  two  last  named  authors  have,  in 

particular  passages,  a  more  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  than  those 

formerly  named,  yet  there  remain  such  essential  points  of  difference 

I    betwixt  them,  as  must  secure  for  Mackenzie  the  praise  of  originality, 

;    which  we  have  claimed  for  him.  It  is  needless  tq  point  out  to  the  read- 

\    er  the  difference  between  the  general  character  of  their  writings,  or  how 

•  jGur  the  chaste,  correct,  almost  studiously  decorous  manner  and  style  of 

*  the  works  of  the  author  of  The  Man  of  Feelings  differ  from  the  wild 
wit,  and  intrepid  contempt  at  once  of  decency,  and  regularity  of  compo- 
sition, which  distii^piish  Tristram  Siumdy.  It  is  not  in  the  general 
conduct  or  style  of  thdr  works  that  they  in  the  slightest  dc^re^  ap- 
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proach ;  nay,  no  two  authors  in  the  British  knguage  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct But  even  in  the  particuUtr  passages  where  both  had  in  view  to 
excite  the  reader's  pathetic  sympathy,  the  modes  resorted  to  are  dif- 
ferent. The  pathos  of  Sterne  in  some  degree  resembles  his  humour, 
and  is  seldom  attained  by  simple  means ;  a  wild,  fandfiil,  beautifiil 
flight  of  thought  and  expression  is  remarkable  in  the  former,  as  an  ex- 
travagant, burlesque,  and  ludicrous  strain  of  thought  and  language  dia- 
racterizes  the  latter..  The  celebrated  passage,  where  the  tear  of  the  re- 
cording Angel  blots  the  profime  oath  of  Unde  Toby  out  of  the  register 
of  heaven,  a  flight  so  poetically  fanciful  as  to  be  stretched  to  the  vary 
verge  of  extravagance,  will  illustrate  our  position.  To  attain  his  object 
— that  is,  to  make  us  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  excited  state  of 
mind  which  betrays  Unde  Toby  into  the  indecorous  assertion  which 
forms  the  ground-work  of  the  whole — ^the  author  calls  Heaven  and 
Hell  into  the  lists,  and  represents,  in  a  fine  poetic  frenzy,  its  efiects  on 
the  accusing  Spirit  and  the  registering  Angel.  Let  this  be  contrasted 
with  the  fine  tale  of  La  Roche^  in  which  Mackenzie  has  described,  with 
such  unexampled  delicacy,  and  powerful  efiect,  the  sublime  scene  of 
the  sorrows  and  resignation  of  the  deprived  &ther.  This  also  is  paint- 
ed reflectively ;  that  is,  the  reader's  sympathy  is  excited  by  the  effect 
produced  on  one  of  the  drama,  neither  angel  nor  devil,  but  a  philosp^ 
pher,  whose  heart  remains  sensitive,  though  his  studies  have  misled 
his  mind  into  the  frozen  regions  of  scepticism.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
tendency  of  the  two  passages,  which  will  scarce,  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
unthinking,  bear  any  comparison,  we  would  only  remark,  that  Macken^ 
zie  has  given  us  a  moral  truth,  Sterne  a  beautiful  trope ;  and  that  if 
the  one  claims  the  palm  of  superior  brilliancy  of  imagination,  that  due 
to  nature  and  accuracy  of  human  feeling  must  abide  with  the  Scottish 
author. 

Yet  while  marking  this  broad  and  distinct  difference  between  these 
two  authors,  the  most  celebrated  certainly  among  those  who  are  termed 
sentimental,  it  is  but  fair  to  Sterne  to  add,  that  although  Mackenzie 
has  rejected  his  license  of  wit,  and  flights  of  imagination,  retrenched,  in 
a  great  measure,  his  episodical  digressions,  and  altogether  banished  the 
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indecency  and  buffoonery  to  which  he  had  too  frequent  recourse,  itill 
their  volumes  must  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  same  class ;  and 
amongst  the  thousand  imitators  who  have  pursued  their  path,  we  can- 
not recollect  one  English  author  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  honour. 
The  foreign  authors,  Riccoboni  and  Marivaux,  belong  to  the  same  do- 
partment ;  but  of  the  former  we  remember  little,  and  the  latter,  though 
ftill  of  the  most  delicate  touches,  often  depends  for  effect  on  the  turn 
of  phrase,  and  the  protracted  embarassments  of  artificial  gallantry,  mcfie 
than  upon  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  Sehise  and  Emite 
partake  of  the  insanity  of  their  author,  and  are  exaggerated,  though 
most  eloquent,  descriptions  of  overwhelming  passion,  rather  than  works 
of  sentiment. 

In  future  compositions,  the  author  dropped  even  that  resemblance 
which  the  style  of  The  Mem  ofFeelinff  bears,  in  some  particulars,  to 
the  works  of  Sterne ;  and  his  country  may  boast,  that,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  she  has  produced,  in  Mackenzie,  a  writer  of  pure  musical  Ad- 
disonian prose,  which  retains  the  quality  of  vigour,  without  forfeiting 
that  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 

We  are  h^ioe  led  to  observe,  that  the  principal  object  of  Mackemde, 
in  an  his  novels,  has  been  to  reach  and  sustain  a  tone  of  moral  pathos, 
by  representing  the  effect  of  incidents,  whether  important  or  trifling, 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  especially  on  those  which  were  not  only 
just,  honourable,  and  intelligent,  but  so  framed  as  to  be  responsive 
to  those  finer  feelings,  to  which  ordinary  hearts  are  callous.  This 
is  the  direct  and  professed  olgect  of  Mackensie^s  first  work,  which  is  in 
fact  no  narrative,  but  a  series  of  successive  incidents,  each  rendered 
interesting  by  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  on  the  feelings  of  Har- 
ley.  The  attempt  had  been  perilous  in  a  meaner  hand ;  for,  sketched 
by  a  pencil  less  nicely  discriminating,  Harley,  instead  of  a  being  whom 
we  love,  respect,  sympathise  with,  and  admire,  had  become  the  mere 
Quixote  of  sentiment,  ii!n  object  of  pity  perhaps,  but  of  ridicule  at  the 
same  time.  Against  this  the  author  has  guarded  with  great  skill ;  and 
while  duped  and  swindled  in  London,  Harley  neither  loses  our  consi- 
deral^n  as  a  man  o£  sense  and  spiril;,  nor  is  sulgected  to  that  degree  of 
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contempt  with  which  readers  in  general  regard  the  misadyentures  of  a 
novice  upon  town,  whilst  they  hug  themselyes  in  their  own  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  world  Harley'^s  spirited  conduct  towards  an  impertinent 
passenger  in  the  stage-coach,  and  his  start  of  animated  indignation  on 
listening  to  Edwards^s  story,  are  skilAilly  thrown  in,  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  his  softness  and  gendeness  of  temper  were  not  allied  to  effeminacy; 
and  that  he  dared,  on  suitable  occasions,  do  all  that  might  become  a  man. 
We  have  heard  that  some  of  Harley^s  feelings  were  taken  from  those 
<^  the  author  himself,  when,  at  his  first  entrance  on  the  dry  and  bar; 
barous  study  of  municipal  law,  jie  was  looking  back,  like  Blackstone, 
on  the  land  of  the  Muses,  which  he  was  condemned  to  leave  behmd 
him.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  fine  sketch  of  Miss  Walton  was 
taken  from  the  heiress  of  a  family  of  distinction,  who  ranked  at  that 
time  high  in  the  Scottish  fashionable  world.  But  such  surmises  are 
little  worth  the  tracing ;  for  we  believe  no  original  character  was  ever 
composed  by  any  author,  without  the  idea  having  been  previously  sug- 
gested by  something  which  he  had  observed  in  nature. 

The  other  novels  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  although  assuming  a  more  re- 
gular and  narrative  form,  are,  like  The  Man  qf  FeeUmgj  rather  the 
history  of  effects  produced  on  the  human  mind  by  a  series  of  events, 
than  the  narrative  of  those  ev^ts  themselves.  The  villainy  of  Sindall 
is  the  tale  of  a  heart  hardened  to  selfishness,  by  inceasant  and  unlimit- 
ed gratification  of  the  external  senses ;  a  contrast  to  that  of  Harley, 
whose  mental  feelings  have  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  as  to  render 
him  unfit  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  picture  of  the  former 
is  so  horrid,  that  we  would  be  disposed  to  deny  its  truth,  did  we  not  un- 
happily kiu>w,  that  sensual  indulgence,  ia  the  words  of  Bums, 


^  hardens  a'  withiD^ 


And  petrifies  the  feelings ;" 

and  that  there  never  did,  and  never  will  exist,  any  thing  permanent- 
ly noble  and  excellent  in  a  character,  which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exer- 
cise of  resolute  self-denial.  The  history  of  the  victims  of  SindalTs  arts 
and  crimes,  particularly  the  early  history  of  the  Annesleys,  is  exqui- 
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mtdy  wdl  drsim ;  and,  periiaps,  the  scene  between  the  farodier  sad 
sister  bj  the  pond,  equals  any  pazt  of  the  anthor'^s  wrhingB.  Shoold 
the  leader  doubt  diis,  he  mtj  easQy  make  the  experiment,  bj  pitftn^ 
it  into  the  hands  of  any  young  person  of  feeling  and  inteOigenoe,  and 
of  an  age  so  eaily  as  not  to  have  forgotten  the  sports  and  passions  of 
childhood. 

The  beautiful  and  tragic  tale  of  JuUa  de  Roubignfj  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent tenor  fitmi  7%^  Man  of  the  World ;  and  we  have  good  autho- 
rity for  thinking,  that  it  was  written  in  some  d^ree  as  a  counter-part 
to  the  latter  work.  A  friend  ofthe  author,  the  celdbratedLKnrdEjones, 
we  believe,  had  represented  to  Vb  Mackensie^  in  how  many  poems, 
jAays,  andnoyds,the  distressof  the  piece  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  de- 
fflgningvillainyof  someone  of  the  dramatis  personam.  On  considering 
his  observations,  the  author  undertook,  as  a  tadc  fit  for  his  genius,  the 
composidon  of  a  story,  in  which  the  characters  should  be  all  naturally 
virtuous,  and  where  the  calamities  of  the  catastrojAe  should  arise,  as 
frequently  happens  in  actual  life,  not  out  of  schemes  of  pr^nedi- 
tated  villainy,  but  from  the  excess  and  over-indulgence  of  pasrions 
and  feelings,  in  themselves  Uameless,  nay,  praiseworthy,  but  which, 
encouraged  to  a  morbid  excess,  and  coming  into  fatal  though  fortui- 
tous concoursewith  each  other,lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Mr  Mackenzie  executed  his  purpose;  and  as  the  plan  feU  in  most 
hiqppily  with  the  views  of  a  writer,  whose  object  was  less  to  describe 
external  olgects,  than  to  read  a  lesson  on  the  human  heart,  he  has 
produced  one  of  the  most  heart-wringing  histories  which  has  ever 
been  written.  The  very  circumstances  which  palliate  the  errors  of 
the  su£ferers,  in  whose  distress  we  interest  ourselves,  point  out  to 
the  reader  that  there  is  neither  hope,  remedy,  nor  revenge.  When 
a  Lovelace  or  a  Sindall  comes  forth  like  an  Evil  Principle,  the  agent 
of  all  the  misery  of  the  scene,  we  see  a  chance  of  their  artifices  being 
detected,  at  least  the  victims  have  the  consciousness  of  innocence, 
the  reader  the  stem  hope  <^  vengeance.  But  when,  as  in  Julia  de 
Roubignij  the  revival  of  mutual  affection  on  the  part  of  two  pure 
and  amiable  beings,  imprudentiy  and  incautiously  indulged,  awakois, 
and  not  unjustly,  the  jealous  honourof  a  high-spirited  husband, — ^when 
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we  see  Julia  precipitated  into  ndaery  by  her  preference  of  flUal  duty  to 
eady  lore, — SaEviUon,  by  his[^fiuthfiil  and  tenderattadiment  toadeser- 
ying  olgect-— and  Montauban,  by  a  jealous  regard  to  his  spotless  fiune^— 
we  are  made  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  au^t  but 
the  mdst  imhappy  catastrophe.  The  side  of  each  sufferer  is  pierced  by 
the  very  staff  on  which  he  leant,  and  the  natural  and  virtuous  feelings 
which  they  at  first  most  Intimately  indulged,  precipitate  them  into 
errcMr,  crimes,  remorse,  and  miseiy •  The  cruelty  to  which  Montauban  is 
huiiied,  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  exempt  him  from  our  sympathy, 
especially  in  an  age  when  such  crimes  as  that  of  which  Julia  is  sus- 
pected, are  usually  borne  by  the  injured  parties  with  more  equanimity 
than  her  husband  displays.  But  the  irritable  habits  of  the  time,  and 
of  his  Spanish  descent,  must  plead  the  apology  of  Montauban,  as  thqr 
are  admitted  to  form  that  of  Othello.  Perhi^,  on  the  whole,  Jidki 
de  Roubigni  gives  the  reader  too  much  actual  pain  to  be  so  generally 
popular  as  The  Msm  of  FeeRfng^  since  we  have  found  its  superiority 
to  that  beautiful  essay  on  human  sensibility,  <^en  disputed  by  those 
whose  taste  we  are  in  general  inclined  to  defer  to.  The  very  acute  find- 
ings which  the  work  usually  excites  among  the  readers  whose  sympa- 
thies are  liable  to  be  awakened  by  scenes  of  fictitious  distress,  we  are 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  extreme  accuracy  and  truth  of  the  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  to  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
There  are  fisw  who  have  not  had,  at  one  period  of  life,  disappoint- 
ments of  the  heart  to  mourn  over;  and  we  know  no  book  which  recalls 
the  recollection  of  such  more  severely  than  JuUa  de  Raubigni. 

We  return  to  consider  the  key-note,  as  we  may  term  it,  on  which 
Mackenzie  has  formed  his  tales  of  fictitious  woe,  and  which  we  have 
repeatedly  described  to  be  the  illustration  of  the  nicer  and  finer  sra- 
sibilities  of  the  human  breast.  To  attain,  this  pcHnt,  and  to  place  it 
in  the  strongest  and  most  unbroken  light,  the  author  seems  to  have 
kept  the  other  faculties  with  which  we  know  him  to  be  gif^,  in  care- 
fiil  subordination.  The  Northern  Addison,  who)  revived  the  art  of 
periodical  writing,  and  sketched,  though  with  a  light  pencil,  the  follies 
and  die  lesser  vices  of  his  time,  has  shewed  himself  a  master  of  play- 
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fill  dadre.  The  historian  of  the  Homespun  family  may  place  his  nar- 
rative, without  fear  of  shame,  by  the  side  of  the  Vicar  rf  Wakefidd. 
Colonel  Caustic  and  Umfiraville  are  masterly  conceptions  of  the  lau^ 
dcUor  temporis  acti ;  and  muiy  personages  in  those  papers  which  Mr 
Mackenzie  contributed  to  the  Mirror  and  Lcnmger^  attest  with  what 
truth,  spirit,  and  ease  he  could  describe,  assume,  and  sustain,  a  variety 
of  characters.  The  beautiful  landscape-painting  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  many  passages,  (take^  for  example,  that  where  the  country- 
seat  of  the  old  Scottish  lady  and  its  accompaniments  are  so  exquisite- 
ly delineated,)  assures  us  of  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  his  touch  in 
delineatii^  the  beauties  of  nature. 

But  all  these  powerfiil  talents,  any  single  one  of  which  might  have 
sufficed  to  bring  men  of  more  bounded  powers  into  notice,  have  been  by 
Mackenzie  carefully  subjected  to  the  principal  object  which  he  propo- 
sed to  himself — ^the  delineation  of  the  human  heart.  Variety  of  charac- 
ter he  has  introduced  sparingly,  and  has  seldom  recourse  to  any  peculi- 
arity of  incident,  availing  himself  generally  of  those  which  may  be  con- 
ffldered  as  common  property  to  all  writers  of  romance.  His  sense  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  his  power  of  describing  th^n,  are  carefiilly 
kepi  downy  to  use  the  expression  of  the  artists ;  and  like  the  single 
straggling  bough,  which  shades  the  fiu)e  of  his  sleeping  veteran,  just 
introduced  to  relieve  his  principal  object,  but  not  to  rival  it.  It  cannot 
be  termed  an  exception  to  this  rule,  though  certainly  a  peculiarity  of 
this  author,  that  on  aU  occasions  where  sylvan  sports  can  be  introduced, 
he  displays  an  intimate  familiarity  with  them,  and,  firom  personal  halnts, 
to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded,  shears  a  delight  to  dwell  for  an 
instant  upon  a  fiivourite  topic. 

Lasdyy  The.  wit  which  sparkles  in  his  periodical  Essays,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, in  his  private  conversation,  shews  itself  but  little  in  his  Novels ; 
and,  although  his  peculiar  vein  of  humour  may  be  much  more  fre- 
quently traced,  yet  it  is  so  softened  down,  and  divested  of  the  broad 
ludicrous,  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  most  grave  and  affecting  pi^ts  of 
the  tale,  and  becomes,  like  the  satire  of  Jaques,  only  a  more  humorous 
shade  of  melancholy.    In  short,  Mackenzie  aimed  at  being  the  bisto- 
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rian  of  feeHng,  and  has  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Bat 
as  mankind  are  never  contented,  and  as  critics  are  certainly  no  excep- 
tion to  a  rule  so  general,  we  could  vTish  that,  without  losing  or  alterii^ 
a  line  our  author  has  written,  he  had  condescended  to  give  us,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  stores  of  sentiment,— a  romance  on  life  and  manners,  by 
which,  we  are  convinced,  he  would  have  twisted  anotiier  branch  of  lau* 
rel  into  his  garland.    However,  as  Sebastian  expresses  it, 

'^  What  had  been,  is  unknown ;  what  is,  appears." 

We  must  be  proudly  satisfied  with  what  we  have  received,  and  happy 
that,  in  this  line  of  composition,  we  can  boast  a  living  author,  of  excd- 
lence  like  that  of  Heniy  Mackenzie. 
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The  Castle  of  Otranto  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  wild  interest  of 
the  story,  but  as  the  first  modem  attempt  to  found  a  tale  of  amusing 
fiction  upon  the  basis  of  the  ancient  romances  of  chivalry.  The  neglect 
and  discredit  of  these  venerable  legends  had  commenced  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  as  we  learn  from  the  criticism  of  the 
times,  Spenser'^s  fairy  web  was  rather  approved  on  account  of  the  mystic 
and  allegorical  interpretation,  than  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of 
his  chivalrous  pageant.  The  drama,  which  shortly  afterwards  rose  into 
splendour,  and  English  versions  from  the  innumerable  novelists  of  Italy, 
supplied  to  the  higher  class  the  amusement  which  their  fiithers  received 
from  the  legends  of  Don  Belianis  and  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood ;  and 
the  huge  volumes,  which  were  once  the  pastime  of  nobles  and  princes, 
shorn  of  their  ornaments,  and  shrunk  into  abridgments,  were  banished 
to  the  kitchen  or  nursery,  or,  at  best,  to  the  hall-window  of  the  old-&- 
shioned  country  manor-house.  Under  Charles  II.  the  prevailing  taste 
for  French  literature  dictated  the  introduction  of  those  dullest  of  dull 
foUos,  the  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi,  works  which  hover  be- 
tween the  ancient  tale  of  chivalry  and  the  modem  novel.  The  alliance 
was  so  iU  conceived,  that  they  retained  all  the  insufferable  length  and 
breadth  of  the  prose  volumes  of  chivaby,  the  same  detailed  account  of 
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reiterftted  a&d  unvaried  combats,  the  same  lumatural  and  eztraragant 
turn  of  incident,  without  the  rich  and  sublime  strokes  of  genius,  and 
vigour  of  imaginaticm,  which  often  distinguished'  the  early  romance; 
while  they  exhibited  all  the  sentimental  languor  and  flat  love-intrigue 
ci  the  novel,  without  being  enlivened  by  its  variety  of  character,  just 
tndts  of  feeling.  Or  acute  views  of  Ufe.  Such  an  ill-imagined  species  of 
composition  retained  its  ground  longer  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, only  because  these  romances  were  called  works  of  entertamment, 
and  there  was  nothing  better  to  supply  their  room.  Even  in  the  days 
of  the  Spectator,  Clelia,  Cleopatra,  and  the  Grand  Cjrrus,  (as  that  pre- 
dous  folio  is  christened  by  its  butcherly  translator,)  were  the  favourite 
closet  companions  of  the  fair  sex.  But  this  unnatural  taste  b^;an  to 
give  way  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  it, 
was  entirely  superseded  by  the  works  of  Le  Sage,  Richardson,  Field- 
ing; and  Smollett ;  so  that  even  the  very  name  of  romance,  now  so  ve- 
nerable in  the  ear  of  antiquaries  and  book-collectors,  was  almost  forgot- 
ten at  the  time  the  Ccutle  of  Otranto  made  its  first  appearance. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  ingenious  author  of 
this  work,  was  such  as  gave  him  adecided  predilection  fi^r  what  may  be 
called  the  Grothic  style,  a  term  which  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  re- 
scue from  the  bad  fame  into  which  it  had  fallen,  being  currently  used 
before  his  time  to  express  whatever  was  in  pointed  and  diametrical  op- 
position to  the  rules  of  true  taste. 

Horace  Walpole,  it  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  that  celebrated  minister,  who  held  the  reins  of  go- 
yemment  under  two  successive  monarchs,  with  a  grasp  so  firm  and  un- 
controlled, that  his  power  seemed  entwined  with  the  rights  of  the 
Brunswick  fiunily.  Horace  was  bom  in  the  year  171frl7;  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  formed,  at  that  celebrated  seminary,  a  school-boy 
acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Gray,  which  continued  during  the 
earlier  part  of  their  residence  together  at  Cambridge,  so  that  they  be- 
came fellow-travellers  by  joint  consent  in  17S9.  They  disagreed  and 
parted  on  the  continent ;  the  youthful  vivacity,  and,  perhiqw,  the  aris- 
tocratic assumption  of  Walpole,  not  agreeing  with  the  somewhat  for- 
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mal  opinions  and  halHts  of  the  professed  man  of  letters.  In  the  reoon- 
dliation  afterwmrds  effected  between  them,  Walpole  frankly  took  on 
himself  the  blame  of  the  rupture,  and  they  continued  friends  until 
Gray^s  death. 

When  Walpole  returned  to  England,  he  obtamed  a  seat  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  entered  public  life  as  the  son  of  a  prime  i]tinister  as  power- 
fid  as  England  had  known  for  more  than  a  century.  When  the  fitther 
occupied  such  a  situation,  his  sons  had  necessarily  their  frdl  share  of 
that  court  whidi  is  usually  paid  to  the  near  connections  of  those  who 
have  the  patronage  of  the  state  at  their  disposal.  To  the  feeling  of  im. 
portance  inseparable  from  the  object  of  such  attention,  was  added  the 
early  habit  of  connecting  and  associating  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  eren  the  domestic  affidrs  of  his  family,  with  the  parties 
in  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  and  with  the  changes  in  the  public 
affiurs  of  Europe.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderfrd,  that  the  turn  of  Ho- 
race Walpole^s  mind,  which  was  naturally  tinged  with  the  love  of  pe* 
digree,  and  a  value  for  family  honours,  should  have  been  strengthened 
in  that  bias  by  circumstances,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  bind  and  im- 
plicate the  fitte  of  his  own  house  with  that  of  princes,  and  to  give  the 
shields  of  the  Walpoles,  Shortens,  and  Robsarts,  from  whom  he  de- 
scended)  an  added  dignity,  unknown  to  their  original  owners.  If  Mr 
Walpole  ever  founded  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  political  eminence, 
and  turning  his  family  importance  to  advantage  in  his  career,  the  ter- 
mination of  his  father^s  power,  and  the  personal  change  with  which  he 
'  felt  it  attended,  disgusted  him  with  active  life,  and  early  consigned  him 
to  literary  retirement  He  had,  indeed,  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  many 
years ;  but,  unless  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  vhidicated  the  memory 
of  his  father  with  great  dignity  and  eloquence,  he  took  no  share  in  the 
ddbates  of  the  House,  and  not  much  in  the  parties  which  maintained 
them.  Indeed,  in  the  account  which  he  has  himself  rendered  as  of  his 
own  views  and  dispositions  with  respect  to  state  aflSurs,  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  been  bent  on  influencing  party  spirit,  and  bustling  in  pub- 
lic affiurs,  for  the  sake  of  embroilment  and  intrigue,  than  in  order  to 
cany  any  particular  measure,  whether  important  to  himself  or  of  ccm- 
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leqaence  to  the  state.  In  the  year  1758,  and  at  the  active  age  of  forty- 
one,  secured  fix>m  the  caprices  of  fortune,  he  retired  altogether  tcom 
public  life,  to  enjoy  his  own  pursuits  and  studies  in  retirement  His 
father'^s  care  had  invested  him  with  three  good  sinecure  offices,  so  that 
his  income,  managed  with  economy,  which  no  one  understood  better 
how  to  practise,  was  sufficient  for  his  expense  in  matters  of  virtu,  as 
well  as  for  maintaining  his  high  rank  in  society. 

The  subjects  of  Horace  Walpole's  studies  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
dictated  by  his  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  operating  upon  an  ani* 
mated  imagination,  and  a  mind,  acute,  active,  penetrating,  and  firai^ht 
with  a  great  varied  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  Trayelling  had  formed 
his  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  but  his  early  predilection  in  favour  of  birth 
an4  rank  connected  even  those  branches  of  study  with  that  of  Gothic  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  His  Anecdotes  qf  Painting  cmd  Engraving  evince 
many  marks  of  his  favourite  pursuits ;  but  his  Catalogue  ofRoyaiand 
Noble  Authors^  and  his  Historical  Doubts,  we  owe  entirely  to  his  pur- 
suits as  an  antiquary  and  genealogist*  The  former  work  evinces,  in  a 
particular  degree,  Mr  Walpole's  respect  for  birth  and  rank ;  yet  is, 
perhaps,  ill  calculated  to  gain  much  sjrmpathy  for  either.  It  would  be 
difficult,  by  any  process  or  principle  of  sub-division,  to  select  a  list  of 
as  many  plebeian  authors,  containing  so  very  few  whose  genius  was 
worthy  of  commemoration ;  but  it  was  always  Walpde^s  fmUe  to  dis- 
claim a  professed  pursuit  of  public  favour,  for  which,  however,  he  ear- 
nestly thirsted,  and  to  hold  himself  forth  as  a  privileged  author,  ^^mie 
of  the  right-hand  file,^  who  did  not  mean  to  descend  into  the  common 
arena,  wli^re  professional  authors  contend  before  the  public  eye,  but 
wrote  merely  to  gratify  his  own  taste,  by  throwing  away  a  few  idle 
hours  on  literary  composition.  There  was  much  affectation  in  thiis 
which  accordingly  met  the  reward  which  affectation  usually  incurs ;  as 
Walpole  seems  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  criticism  whidi 
he  affected  to  despise^  and  occasionally  horn  the  neglect  which  he  ap^ 
peared  to  court 

The  Historical  Doubts  are  an  acute  and  curious  example  how  minute 
antiquarian  research  may  shake  our  fiuth  in  the  facts  most. pointedly  ' 
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ayerred  by  general  histoty.  It  is  remarkable  also  to  observe,  how,  in 
defending  a  system  which  was  probably  at  first  adopted  as  a  mere  lite« 
rary  exercise,  Mr  Walpole^s  doubts  acquired,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  re- 
spectability of  certainties,  in  which  he  could  not  brook  controversy. 

Mr  Walpole's  domestic  occupations,  as  well  as  his  studies,  bore  evi- 
dence of  a  taste  for  English  antiquities,  which  was  then  uncommon. 
He  loved,  as  a  satirist  has  expressed  it,  ^^  to  gaze  on  Gothic  toys 
through  Grothic  glass  ,^  and  the  villa  at  Strawberry-HiU,  which  he  chose 
for  his  abode,  gradually  swelled  into  a  feudal  castle,  by  the  addition  of 
turrets,  towers,  galleries,  and  corridors,  whose  firetted  roofi,  carved  pan- 
nels,  and  illuminated  windows,  were  garnished  with  the  ajqpropnate 
furniture  of  scutcheons,  annorial  bearings,  shields,  tilting  lances,  and 
an  the  panoply  of  chivalry.  The  Gothic  order  of  architecture  is  now 
so  generally,  and,  indeed,  indiscriminately  used,  that  we  are  rather 
surprised  if  the  country-house  of  a  tradesman  retired  from  business, 
does  not  exhibit  lanceolated  windows,  divided  by  stone  shafts,  and  gar- 
nished by  painted  glass,  a  cup-board  in  the  form  of  a  cathednd-stall, 
and  a  pig-house  with  a  front  borrowed  from  the  fa9ade  of  an  ancient 
chapeL  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Mr  Wal- . 
pole  began  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  to  shew  how 
patterns,  collected  from  cathedrals  and  monuments,  might  be  applied 
to  chimney-pieces,  ceilings,  windows,  and  balustrades,  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  dictates  of  a  prevailing  fashion,  but  pleased  his  own  taste, 
and  realized  his  own  visions,  in  the  romantic  cast  of  the  mansion  which 
he  erected. 

Mr  Walpole's  lighter  studies  were  conducted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  influenced  his  historical  researches,  and  his  taste  in  archi- 
tecture. His  extensive  acquuntance  with  foreign  literature,  on  which 
he  justly  prided  himself,  was  subordinate  to  his  pursuits  as  an  English 
antiquary  and  genealogist,  in  which  he  gleaned  subjects  for  poetry  and 
for  romantic  fiction,  as  well  as  for  historical  controversy.  These  are 
studies,  indeed,  proverbially  dull;  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  pursuedby 
tho^  whose  fancies  nothing  can  enliven.  A  Horace  Walpole^  or  a  Tho- 
mas Warton,  is  not  a  mere  collector  of  dry  and  minute  &cts,  which  the 
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gmml  historian  posfles  oyer  with  disdain.  He  brings  with  him  the 
torch  of  genius^  to  illuminate  the  roiiM  through  which  he  loves  to  wan- 
der; Oor  does  the  ckssie  schdar  derive  more  inspiration  from  the 
pages  of  Virgil,  than  such  an  antiquary  from  the  glowing,  ridi,  and 
poweiftil  feudal  painting  of  Froissart  His  mind  being  thus  stored  with 
inibrmation,  accumulated  by  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  insinred,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  by  the  romantic  cast  of 
his  own  habitation,  Mr  Walpole  resolved  to  pve  the  public  a  specimen 
of  the  Gothic  style  adapted  to  modern  literature,  as  he  had  already  ex* 
hihited  its  application  to  modem  architecture. 

As,  in  his  model  of  a  Gothic  modran  mansion,  our  author  had  stu* 
diously  endeavoured  to  fit  to  the  purposes  of  modem  convenience,  or 
luxury,  the  rich,  varied,  and  complicated  tracery  and  carving  <^  the 
andent  cathedral,  so,  in  The  Castle  qfOiranto,  it  was  his  olgect  to  unite 
the  marvellous  turn  of  incident,  and  imposing  tone  of  chivalry,  exhi- 
l»tod  in  the  ancient  romance,  with  that  accurate  dispUy  of  human 
diaracter,  and  contrast  of  feelings  and  passicms,  which  Uj  or  ought  to 
he,  ddineated  in  the  modan  novel.  But  Mr  Walpole,  being  unew- 
Cain  of  the  reception  which  a  work  upon  so  new  a  plan  might  experi* 
enoe  from  the  world,  and  not  caring,  perhaps,  to  ^counter  the  ridicule 
which  would  have  attended  its  &ilure.  The  Castle  qf(Hranto  was,  in 
1764,  ushered  into  the  world,  as  a  translation,  by  William  Marshall, 
from  the  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Murako,  a  wrt  of  anagram,  or  transla^ 
tion  of  his  own  name.  It  did  not,  however,  long  impose  upon  the  cri^ 
tics  of  the  day.  It  was  soon  suspected  to  proceed  from  a  more  elegant 
pen  than  thatof  any  WUIiam  Marshall,  and,  in  the  second  edition,  he 
disclosed  the  secret  In  a  private  letter,  he  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  composition,  in  which  he  contradicts  the  ordinary 
assertion,  that  it  was  completed  in  eight  days.  ^  /  ^>^ 

^  Shall  I  canfiess  to  you  what  was  the  origin  of  this  romance  ?   I 
waked  «ne  morning  in  the  beginning  of  last  June  from  a  dream>  of 
vet.  V.  e 
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which  all  I  could  recoyer  was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  an^ 
dent  castle,  (a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  fiUed  like  mine  with  go- 
thic  story,)  and  that  on  the  uppermost  bannister  of  a  great  staircase, 
I  saw  a  gigantic  hand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down  and  be- 
gan to  write,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say  or 
relate.  The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it.  Add, 
that  I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  any  thing  rather  than  politics.  In 
short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my  tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than 
two  months,  that  one  evening  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drank  my 
tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when 
my  hands  and  fingers  were  so  weary,  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to 
finish  the  sentence,  but  left  Madlda  and  Isabella  talking  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph.*" 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  authentici^  of  the  narrative  was  at  first 
suspected.  Mr  Gray  writes  to  Mr  Walpole,  on  SOth  December,  1764 : 
"  I  have  received  The  Castle  of  OtrantOj  and  return  you  my  thanks 
for  it.  It  engages  our  attention  here,  (i .  e.  at  Cambridge,)  makes  some 
of  us  cry  a  little;  and  all,  in  general,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  o^iights.  We 
take  it  for  a  translation ;  and  should  believe  it  to  be  a  true  story,  if  it 
were  not  for  St  Nicholas.^  The  fiiiends  of  the  author,  as  appears  from 
the  letter  already  quoted,  were  probably  soon  permitted  to  peep  be- 
neath the  veil  he  had  thought  proper  to  assume ;  and,  in  the  second 
edition,  it  was  altogether  withdrawn  by  a  preface,  in  which  the  tend- 
ency and  nature  of  the  work  are  shortly  commented  upon  and  explain- 
ed. From  the  following  passage,  translated  ftom  a  letter  by  the  au- 
thor to  Madame  Defiand,  it  would  seem  that  he  repented  of  having 
laid  aside  his  incognito ;  and,  sensitive  to  oitidsm,  like  most  dilletante 
authors,  was  rather  more  hurt  by  the  raillery  of  those  who  liked  not 
his  tale  of  chivalry,  than  gratified  by  the  applause  of  his  admirers. 
^^  So  they  have  translated  my  Castle  qfOtranto^  probably  in  ridicule 
of  the  author.  So  be  it ; — ^however,  I  beg  you  will  let  their  rail- 
lery pass  in  silence.  Let  the  critics  have  their  own  way ;  they  give 
me  no  uneasiness.     I  have  not  written  the  book  for  the  present  age, 
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which  will  endure  nothing  but  cold  common  sense,  I  confess  to 
you,  my  dear  friend,  (and  you  will  think  me  madder  than  ever,) 
that  this  is  the  only  one  of  my  works  with  which  I  am  myself  jdea- 
sed;  I  have  given  reins  to  my  imagmation  till  I  became  on  fire 
with  the  visions  and  feelings  which  it  excited.  I  have  composed 
It  in  defiance  of  rules,  of  critics,  and  of  philosophers ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  just  so  much  the  better  for  that  very  reason.  I  am  even 
persuaded,  that  some  time  hereafter,  when  taste  shall  resume  the  place 
which  philosophy  now  occupies,  my  poor  Castle  will  find  admirers ; 
we  have  actually  a  few  among  us  already,  for  I  am  just  publish- 
ing the  third  edition.  I  do  not  say  thiii  in  order  to  mendicate  your 
approbation.*  I  told  you  from  the  beginning  you  would  not  like  the 
book, — ^your  visions  are  all  in  a  different  style.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
the  translator  has  given  the  second  preface ;  the  first,  however,  accords 
best  with  the  style  of  the  fiction.  I  wished  it  to  be  believed  ancient, 
and  almost  every  body  was  imposed  upon.""  If  the  public  applause, 
however,  was  sufficiently  qualified,  by  the  voice  of  censure,  to  alarm 
the  feelings  of  the  author,  the  continued  demand  for  various  editions 
of  Tlie  CasUe  qfOtra'iUo,  shewed  how  high  the  work  really  stood  in  po- 
pular estimation,  and  probably  eventually  reconciled  Mr  Walpole  to 
the  taste  of  his  own  age.  This  Bomance  has  been  justly  considered 
not  only  as  the  original  and  model  of  a  peculiar  species  of  composition, 
attempted  and  successfrdly  executed  by  a  man  of  great  genius,  but  as 
one  of  the  standard  works  of  our  lighter  literature. 

Horace  Walpole  continued  the  mode  of  life  which  he  had  adopted 
so  early  as  1?53,  until  his  death,  unless  it  may  be  considered  as  an  al- 
teration, that  his  sentiments  of  Whig^sm,  which,  he  himself  assures 
us,  almost  amounted  to  Republicanism,  received  a  shock  from  the 
French  Revolution,  which  he  appears  ftom  its  commencement  to  have 


*  Madame  Defl&nd  had  mentioned  having  read  the  CaslU  of  CHranio  twice 
orer ;  but  she  did  not  add  a  word  of  i^probation.  She  blamed  the  translator  for 
giving  the  second  preface^  chiefly  because  she  thought  it  might  commit  Walpole 
with  Voltaire. 
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thoroughly  detested.  The  tenor  of  his  life  could  be  hardly  said  to 
suffer  interruption  by  his  father^!  earldom  of  Orford  devolving  upon 
him  when  he  had  reached  his  74th  year»  by  the  death  of  his  nephew. 
He  scarce  assumed  the  tide,  and  died  a  few  years  after  it  had  descend- 
ed to  him,  Sd  March,  1707,  at  hia  house  in  Berkeley  square. 

While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  found  in 
Miss  Hawkinses  very  entertaining  reminiscences  of  her  early  abode  at 
Twickenham,  the  following  description  of  the  person  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  before  1772,  giving  us  the  most  Uvefy  idea  of  the  person  and 
manners  of  a  Man  of  Fashion  abotit  the  middle  of  the  last  century  :*-* 
^^  His  figure  was  not  merely  tall,  but  more  properly  long  and  slender 
to  excess ;  his  complexion,  and  particularly  his  hands,  of  a  most  un- 
healthy paleness.  His  eyes  were  remarkably  bright  and  p^etradng, 
very  dark  and  lively : — ^his  voice  was  not  strong,  but  his  tones  were  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  highly  gentlemanly.  I  do  not 
remember  his  common  gait ;  he  always  entered  a  room  in  that  style  of 
affected  delicacy,  which  fiuhion  had  then  made  almost  natural ;  cha^ 
pecm  iras  betweopi  his  hands,  as  if  he  wished  to  compress  it,  or  under 
his  arm ;  knees  bent,  and  feet  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of  a  wet  floor. — 
His  dress  in  visiting  was  most  usually,  in  summer,  when  I  most  saw 
him,  a  lavender  suit,  the  waistcoat  embroidered  with  a  little  silver,  or 
of  white  silk  worked  in  the  tambour,  partridge  silk  stockings,  and 
gold  buckles,  ruffles  and  firill  generally  lace.  I  remember,  when  a  child, 
thinking  him  very  much  under-dressed,  if  at  any  time,  except  in 
mourning,  he  wore  hemmed  cambric.  In  summer  no  powder,  but  his 
wig  combed  straight,  and  shewing  his  very  smooth  pale  forehead,  and 
queued  behind ;  in  winter,  powder.*^ 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  most  respectable  lady,  by  whose 
communications  respecting  eminent  individuals  the  public  has  been  so 
much  obliged,  has  been  a  little  too  severe  on  the  Gothic  whims  of  the 
architecture  at  Strawberry  HilL  The  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  should 
have  toleration  for  each  other,  when  their  fervent  admiration  of  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit  leads  them  into  those  extremes  which  are  caviar  to  the 
multitude.  And  as  the  ear  of  the  architect  should  not  be  hasty  to  con- 
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demn  the  over-leamed  conceits  of  the  musician^  so  the  eye  of  the  musi- 
cum  should  have  some  toleration  fbr  the  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  the 
fiisdnated  builder. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  plan  to  say  much  of  Horace  Walpole's  indivi- 
dual character.  His  works  bear  evidence  to  his  talents ;  and,  even 
striking  out  the  horribly  impressive  but  disgusting  drama  of  The  Mys- 
terious Mother,  and  the  excellent  Romance  which  we  are  about  to 
analyie  more  critically,  they  must  leave  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  excellent  taste,  and  certainly  of  being  the  best  letter-writer  in  the 
English  language. 

In  private  life,  his  temper  appears  to  have  been  precarious ;  and 
though  expensive  in  indulging  his  own  taste,  he  always  seems  to  have 
done  so  on  the  most  economical  terms  possible.  He  is  often,  in  his 
epistolary  correspondence,  harsh  and  unkind  to  Madame  Deffimd, 
whose  talents,  her  blindness,  and  her  enthusiastic  affection  for  him, 
claimed  every  indulgence  from  a  warm-hearted  man.  He  is  also  se- 
vere and  rigid  towards  Bendey,  whose  taste  and  talents  he  had  put 
into  continual  requisition  for  the  ornaments  of  his  house.  These  are 
unamiable  treats  of  character,  and  they  have  been  quoted  and  exagge- 
rated. But  his  memory  has  suffered  most  on  account  of  his  conduct 
towards  Chatterton,  in  which  we  have  always  thought  he  was  perfect- 
ly defensible.  That  unhappy  son  of  genius  endeavoured  to  impose  up- 
on Walpole  a  few  stanzas  of  very  inferior  merit,  as  ancient ;  and  sent 
him  on  equally  gross  and  palpable  imposture  under  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
tended List  of  Painters.  Wdpole's  sole  crime  lies  in  not  patronizing  at 
once  a  young  man  who  only  appeared  before  him  in  the  character  of  a 
very  inartificial  impostor,  though  he  afterwards  proved  himself  a  gigan- 
tic one.  The  fete  of  Chatterton  lies,  not  at  the  door  of  Walpole,  but 
of  the  public  at  large,  who,  two  years  (we  believe)  afterwards,  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  splendid  proofs  of  his  natural  powers,  and  any  one  of  whom 
was  as  much  called  upon  as  Walpole  to  prevent  the  most  unhappy 
catastrophe. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recorded  to  Walpole's  praise,  that,  though  not 
habitually  liberal,  he  was  strictly  just,  and  readily  parted  with  that 
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portion  of  his  income  which  the  necessities  of  the  state  required.  He 
may,  perhaps,  have  mistaken  his  character  when  he  assumes  as  its 
principal  characteristic,  "  disinterestedness  and  contempt  of  moaej^ 
which,  he  intimates,  was  with  him  less  ^^  a  virtue  than  a  passion.*" 
But  by  the  generous  and  apparently  most  sincere  offer  to  divide  his 
whole  income  with  Marshal  Conway,  he  shewed,  that  if  there  existed 
in  his  bosom  more  love  of  money  than  perhaps  he  was  himself  aware 
of,  it  was  subjugated  to  the  influence  of  the  nobler  virtues  and  feel- 
ings. 

We  are  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  The  Castle  qfOtrcmto,  and 
on  the  clasff  of  compositions  to  which  it  jbelongs,  and  of  which  it  was 
the  precmwr. 

It  is  doing  injustice  to  Mr  Walpole^s  memory  to  all^^,  that  all 
which  he  aimed  at  in  The  Castle  qfOtranto^  was  "  the  art  of  exciting 
surprise  and  horror  f  ^  or,  in  other  words,  the  appeal  to  that  secret  and 
reserved  feeling  of  love  for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  which 
occupies  a  hidden  comer  in  almost  every  one^s  bosom.  Were  this  all 
which  he  had  attempted,  the  means  by  which  he  sought  to  attain  his 
purpose  might,  with  justice,  be  termed  both  clumsy  and  puerile.  But 
Mr  Walpole's  purpose  was  both  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
more  important  when  attained.  It  was  his  object  to  draw  such  a  pic- 
ture of  domestic  life  and  manners,  during  the  feudal  times,  as  might 
actually  have  existed,  and  to  paint  it  chequered  and  agitated  by  the 
action  of  supernatural  machinery,  such  as  the  superstition  of  the  pe- 
riod received  as  matter  of  devout  credulity.  The  natural  parts  of  the 
narrative  are  so  contrived,  that  they  associate  themselves  with  the  mar- 
vellous occurrences ;  and,  by  the  force  of  that  association,  render  those 
speciosa  miracula  striking  and  impressive,  though  our  cooler  reason 
admits  their  impossibility.  Indeed,  to  produce,  in  a  well-cultivated 
mind,  any  portion  of  that  surprise  and  fear  which  are  founded  on  super- 
natural events,  the  frame  and  tenor  of  the  whole  story  must  be  adjust- 
ed in  perfect  harmony  with  this  main-spring  of  the  interest.  He  who, 
in  early  youth,  has  happened  to  pass  a  solitary  night  in  one  of  the 
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few  imcieiit  mansions  which  the  fiishion  of  more  modem  times  has 
left  undespoiled  of  their  original  fmniture,  has  probably  experien- 
ced, that  the  gigantic  and  preposterous  figures  dimly  visible  in  the 
de^giced  tapestry, — ^the  remote  dang  of  the  distant  doors  which  divide 
him  fix)m  living  society,— the  de^  darkness  which  involves  the  high 
and  fretted  roof  of  the  apartment,— the  dimly-seen  pictures  of  ancient 
knights,  renowned  for  their  valour,  and  perhaps  for  their  crimes, — the 
varied «and  indistinct  sounds  which  disturb  the  silent  desolation  of 
a  halfdeserted  mansion, — and,  to  crown  all,  the  feeling  that  carries 
OS  back  to  ages  of  feudal  power  and  papal  superstition,  join  together 
to  exxAie  a  corresponding  sensation  of  supernatural  awe,  if  not  of  ter-^ 
ror.     It  is  in  such  situations,  when  superstition  becomes,  contagious,, 
that  we  listen  with  respect,  and  even  with  dread,  to  the  legends  whidi^ 
are  our  sport  in  the  garish  light  of  sunshine,  and  amid  the  dissipating 
sights  and  sounds  of  every-day  life.  Now,  it  seems  to  have  been  Wal- 
pde^s  object  to  attain,  by  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  fable,  sketched  with 
singular  attention  to  the  costume  of  the  period  in  which  the  scene  was 
laid,  that  same  association  which  might  pr^are  his  reader^s  mind  for 
the  reception  of  prodigies  congenial  to  the  creed  and  feelings  of  the 
actors.    His  feudal  tyrant,  his  distressed  damsel,  his  resigned  yet  dig- 
nified churchman, — the  Castle  itself,  with  its  feudal  arrangements  of  * 
dungeons,  trap-doors,  oratories,  and  galleries, — the  incidents  of  the  trial, 
the  chivalrous  procession,  and  the  combat ; — ^in  short,  the  scene,  the 
performers,  and  action,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  form  the  accompani- 
ments of  his  spectres  and  his  miracles,  and  have  the  same  efiect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  that  the  appearance  and  drapery  of  such  a  chamber 
as  we  have  described  may  produce  upon  that  of  a  temporary  inmate. 
This  was  a  task  which  required  no  little  learning,  no  ordinary  degree 
of  fancy,  no  common  portion  of  genius,  to  execute.     The  association 
of  which  we  have  spoken  is  of  a  nature  peculiarly  delicate,  and  subject 
to  be  broken  and  disarranged.     It  is,  for  instance,  almost  impossible 
to  build  such  a  modem  Gothic  stmcture  as  shall  impress  us  with  the 
feelings  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  It  may  be  grand,  or  it  may 
be  gloomy  ;  it  may  excite  magnificent  or  melancholy  ideas ;  but  it  must 
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fidl  in  fariMging  fttth  the  Betisatian  ci  supernatural  awe^  eonUected  widi 
halls  that  have  echoed  to  the  sounds  of  remote  generations,  and  hare 
been  piressed  by  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  long  smee  passed  away. 
Yet  Horace  Walpole  has  attained  in  composition,  what,  as  an  arc^^^ 
tect,  he  must  have  fdt  beyond  the  power  of  his  art  The  remote  and 
superstitious  period  in  which  his  scene  is  laid, — the  art  wiA  which  he 
has  ftimished  forth  its  Gothic  decorations, — ^the  sustained,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  dignified  tone  of  feudal  manners,--prepare  us  gradually  for  the 
finrouraUe  leception  of  prodigies  which,  though  they  could  not  really 
have  happened  at  any  period,  were  consistent  with  the  belief  of  all  man^ 
kind  at  that  in  which  the  action  is  placed;  It  was,  therefore,  the  au- 
thor's object,  not  merely  to  excite  surprise  and  terror,  by  die  introdiM^- 
tion  of  supernatural  agency,  but  to  wind  up  the  feelings  of  his  reader 
till  they  became  for  a  moment  idmtified  with  those  of  a  ruder  age, 
which 

Held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  this  nice  accuracy  of  ddineatton  may  be 
best  estimated  by  comparing  The  CasUeqfOiranio  with  the  less  suc-^ 
cessM  efforts  of  later  writes ;  where,  amid  all  their  attempts  to  as^ 
sume  the  tone  of  antique  chivalry,  something  occurs  in  every  chapter 
so  decidedly  incongruous,  as  at  once  r^uinds  us  of  an  ill-sustained 
masquerade,  in  which  ghosts,  knigfats-crrant,  magidans,  and  damsdLs 
g^t,  are  all  equipped  in  hired  dresses  from  the  same  warehouse  in  Ta* 
vistock-street 

There  is  a  remarkable  particular  in  which  Mr  Walpole's  steps  have 
been  departed  from  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers. 

Romantic  narrative  is  of  two  kinds, — ^that  which,  bdng  in  itself  pos- 
sible, may  be  matter  of  belief  at  any  period ;  and  that  which,  though 
held  impossible  by  more  enlightened  ages,  was  yet  consonant  with  the 
foidi  of  earlier  times.  The  subject  of  T?ie  CaHle  ofOtramio  is  of  the 
latter  class.  Mrs  Radcliffe,  a  name  not  to  be  mentbned  without  the 
high  respect  due  to  genius,  which  we  hope  our  plan  will  hereaft^  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  express  more  fiilly,  has  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
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con^vaSm  between  thoie  diffefent  s^lee  of  nanatiTe,  bjr  reAfziiig  her 
ptodigiei  to  an  ezplaimtioii  founded  on  natural  cauaee,  in  the  latter 
diapters  of  hear  romances.  To  this  improrement  upon  die  Gotibio  ro^ 
mance  there  are  so  many  olgections,  that  we  own  outsdres  inclined  to 
pMfisr,  as  mote  simile  and  impreaiiYe,  the  nanatiTe  of  Walpolcywhidi 
detaib  siipemataral  incidents  as  they  would  have  been  readily  beUered 
and  reoSred  in  the  eletCTith  or  twelfUi  century.  In  the  first  place.  The 
teader«fe^  indignant  at  discovering  that  he  has  been  cheated  into  sym- 
pathy with  tertors,  wlm^  are  finaUy  explained  as  baring  proceeded  firom 
some  Tery  simple  cause ;  and  the;,intere8t  of  a  second  reading  is  ow 
tiMly  destroyed  by  his  haying  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
condusion  of  the  fint.  Secondly,  The  precantipn  of  relieving  our  i^ 
sks  fiom  the  influence  of  supposed  supernatural  terror,  seems  as  unne* 
cessary  in  a  work  of  professed  fiction,  as  that  of  the  prudent  Bottom, 
who  proposed  that  the  human  fiice  of  the  representative  of  his  lion 
should  appear  from  under  his  masque,  and  acquaint  the  audience  plain* 
ly  that  he  was  a  man  as  other  men,  and  nothing  more  than  Snug  the 
joiner.  Lastly,  These  substitutes  for  supernatural  agency  are  firequent- 
ly  to  the  foil  as  improbaUe  as  the  machinery  which  they  are  intro^ 
duced  to  explain  away  and  to  supplant  The  reader,  who  is  required 
to  admit  the  belief  of  supernatural  interfiet«nce,  understands  precisely 
what  is  demanded  of  him ;  and,  if  he  be  a  gentle  reader,  throws  his 
Hand  into  the  attitude  best  adapted  to  -humour  the  deceit  which  is  pre- 
sented for  his  entertainment,  and  grants,  for  the  time  of  perusal,  the 
premises  on  which  the  fable  depends.*  But  if  the  author  voluntarily 
hinds  himself  to  account  for  all  the  wondrous  occurrences  which  he  in- 
troduces, we  are  entitled  to  exact  that  the  explanation  shall  be  natural, 
easy,  ingenious,  and  complete.  Every  reader  of  such  works  must  re- 
member instances,  in  which  the  explanation  of  mysterious  circumstances 


*  There  are  fastances  to  the  oontrtrj^  however.  For  example^  that  stem  ro- 
tary of  severe  truth,  who  cast  aside  Gulliver's  Travels  as  oontaimng  a  parcel  of 
improbable  fictions. 
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in  the  narratiye  has  proved  equally,  nay,  even  more  incredible,  than  if 
they  had  been  accounted  for  by  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings ;  for 
the  most  incredulous  must  allow,  that  the  interference  of  such  agency 
is  more  possible  than  that  an  effect  resembling  it  should  be  produced 
by  an  inadequate  cause.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  a 
part  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  only  mentioned  to  exculpate  our  au- 
thor from  the  charge  of  using  machinery  more  clumsy  than  his  tale 
from  its  nature  required.  The  bold  assertion  of  the  actual  ex^nce 
of  phantoms  and  apparitions  seems  to  us  to  harmonize  much  more  m^ 
turally  with  the  manners  of  feudal  times,  and  to  produce  a  more  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  reader^s  mind,  than  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  su- 
perstitious credulity  of  feudal  ages  with  the  philosophic  so^tidsm  of 
our  own,  by  referring  those  prodi^es  to  the  operation  of  fiilminaring 
powder,  combined  mirrors,  magic  lanterns,  trap-doois,  speaking  trum- 
pets, and  such-like  apparatus  of  German  phantasmagoria. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  character  of  the  supernatural 
machinery  in  The  CtuUe  of  Otranto  is  liable  to  objections.  Its  action 
and  interference  is  rather  too  frequent,  and  presses  too  hard  and  con- 
stantly upon  the  same  feelings  in  the  reader's  mind,  to  the  haxard  <^ 
diminishing  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  upon  which  it  should  operate. 
The  frmd  of  fearful  sympathy  which  can  be  afforded  by  a  modem 
reader  to  a  tale  of  wonder,  is  much  diminished  by  the  present  habits 
of  life  and  modes  of  education.*  Our  ancestors  could  wonder  and  thrill 
through  all  the  mazes  of  an  interminable  metrical  romance  of  fairy  land, 
and  of  an  enchantment,  the  work  perhaps  of  some 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  imdoubting  mind 
Belieyed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 

But  our  habits  and  feehngs  and  belief  are  different,  and  a  transient, 
though  vivid,  impression  is  all  that  can  be  excited  by  a  tale  of  wonder 
even  in  the  most  fanciftd  mind  of  the  present  day.  By  the  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  his  prodigies,  Mr  Walpole  ran,  perhaps,  his  greatest  risk  of 
awakening /a  raisonfroide^  that  "  cold  common  sense,**"  which  he  justly 
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deemed  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  effect  which  he  hoped  to  produce. 
It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  supernatufal  occurrences  of  The  CasUe 
qfOtranto  are  brought  forward  into  too  strong  day-light,  and  marked 
by  an  oyer  d^ee  of  >  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  outline.  A  mysteri- 
ous obscurity  seems  congenial  at  least,  if  not  essential,  to  our  ideas  of 
disembodied  spirits,  and  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ghost  of  Alphonso, 
as  described  by  the  terrified  domestics,  are  somewhat  too  distinct  and 
corpcneal  to  produoe  the  feelings  which  their  appearance  is  intended  to 
excite.  This  feult,  howerer,  if  it  be  one,  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  high  merit  of  many  of  the  marvellous  incidents  in  the  romance. 
The  descent  of  the  pieture  of  Manfred's  ancestor,  although  it  borders 
on  extrayagance,  is  finely  introduced,  and  interrupts  an  interesting  dia- 
logue with  striking  effect     We  have  heard  it  observed,  that  the  aso- 
mated  figure  should  rather  have  been  a  statue  than  a  picture.     We 
greatly  doubt  the  justice  of  the  criticism.  The  advantage  of  the  colour- 
ing mduces  us  decidedly  to  prefer  Mr  Walpole's  fiction  to  the  proposed 
substitute.     There  are  few  who  have  not  felt,  at  some  period  of  their 
childhood,  a  sort  of  terror  firom  the  lAanner  in  which  the  eye  of  an  an-  . 
dent  portrait  aippears  to  fix  that  of  the  spectator  firom  every  point  of 
view.     It  is,  perhaps,  hypercritical  to  remark,  (what,  however,  Wal- 
pole  of  all  authors  might  have  been  expected  to  attend  to,)  that  the 
time  assigned  to  the  action,  bemg  about  the  eleventh  century,  is  rather 
too  early  for  the  introduction  of  a  full-length  portrait  The  apparition 
of  the  skeleton  hermit  to  the  Prince  of  Vicenza  was  long  accounted  a 
master-piece  of  the  horrible ;  but  of  late  the  valley  of  Jehosophat  could 
hardly  supply  the  dry  bones  necessary  for  the  exhiUtion  of  similar 
spectres,  so  that  injudicious  and  repeated  imitation  has,  in  some  degree, 
injured  the  effect  of  its  original  model.  What  is  more  striking  in  The 
Caetle  of  Otranto,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  various  prodigious  ap- 
pearances, bearing  each  upon  the  other,  and  all  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecy,  denouncing  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Manfired,  gradually  prepare  us  for  the  grand  catastrophe.  The  moon- 
light vision  of  Alphonso  dilated  to  immense  magnitude,  the  astonished 
group  of  spectators  in  the  firont,  and  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  castle 
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in  the  back-aground,  are  briefly  and  sublimely  described.  We  know  no 
passage  of  similar  merit,  unless  it  be  the  apparition  of  Fadxean,  or 
Faudoun,  in  an  ancient  Scottish  poem.* 

That  part  of  the  romance  which  depends  upon  human  fillings  and 
agency,  is  conducted  with  the  dramatic  talent  which  afterwards  was  so 
conspicuous  in  The  Mysterious  Mother,  The  persons  are  indeed  rather 
generic  than  individual ;  but  this  was  in  a  degree  necessary  to  a  plan, 
calculated  rather  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  society  and  manners  du- 
ring the  times  which  the  author^s  imagination  loved  to  contemplate^ 
than  the  more  minute  shades  and  discriminating  points  of  particular 
characters.  But  the  actors  in  the  romance  are  strikingly  drawn,  with 
bold  outlines  becoming  the  age  and  nature  of  the  story.  Feudal  ty- 
ranny was,  perhaps,  never  better  exemplified,  than  in  the  character  of 
Manfred.  He  has  the  courage,  the  art,  the  duplicity,  the  ambition  of 
a  barbarous  chieftain  of  the  dark  ages,  yet  with  touches  of  remorse  and 
natural  feeling,  which  preserve  some  sympathy  for  him  when  his  pride 
is  quelled,  and  his  race  extinguished.  The  pious  Monk,  and  the  patient 
Hippolita,  are  well  contrasted  with  this  selfish  and  tyrannical  Prince. 
Theodore  is  the  juvenile  hero  of  a  romantic  tale,  and  Matilda  has  more 
interesting  sweetness  than  usually  belongs  to  its  heroine.  As  the  charac- 
ter of  Isabella  is  studiously  kept  down,  in  order  to  relieve  that  of  the 
daughter  of  Manfired,  few  readers  are  pleased  with  the  concluding  in- 
sinuation, that  she  became  at  length  the  bride  of  Theodore.  This  is 
in  some  degree  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  chivalry ;  and,  however 
natural  an  occurrence  in  common  life,  rather  injures  the  magic  illusions 
of  romance.  In  other  respects,  making  allowance  for  the  extraordinary 
incidents  of  a  dark  and  tempestuous  age,  the  story,  so  fiir  as  within  the 
course  of  natural  events,  is  happily  detailed,  its  progress  is  uniform,  its 
events  interesting  and  well  combined,  and  the  conclusion  grand,  tragi- 
cal, and  affecting. 


•  This  spectre^  the  ghost  of  a  follower  whom  he  had  slain  upon  suspicion  of 
treachery^  appeared  to  no  less  a  person  than  Wallace,  the  champion  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ancient  castk  of  Gask-hall,--See  Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  I. 
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The  style  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto  is  pure  and  correct  flnglish  of 
the  earlier  and  more  classicid  standard.  Mr  Walpole  rejected,  upon 
taste  and  principle,  those  heavy  though  powerful  auxiliaries  which  Dr 
Johnson  imported  firom  the  Latin  language^  and  which  have  sbce 
proved  to  many  a  luckless  wight,  who  has  essayed  to  use  them,  as  un- 
manageable as  the  gauntlets  of  Eryx, 


et  ponduB  et  ipsa 

Hue  iliac  Tindarum  immeDsa  yoluinina  venat. 

Neither  does  the  purity  of  Mr  Walpole^s  language,  and  the  simplidty 
of  his  narrative,  admit  that  luxuriant,  florid,  and  high-varnished  land- 
sca^painting,  with  which  Mrs  Radcliffe  often  adorned,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  incumbered,  her  kindred  romances.  Descripticm,  &r  its  own 
sake,  is  scarcely  once  attempted  in  Tlie  Castle  of  Otranto ;  and  if  au<» 
thors  would  consider  how  very  mudi  this  restriction  tends  to  realize 
narrative,  they  might  be  tempted  to  abridge  at  least  the  showy  and 
wordy  exuberance  of  a  style  fitter  for  poetry  than  prose.  It  is  for  the 
dialogue  that  Walpole  reserves  his  strength ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how, 
while  conducting  his  mortal  agents  with  all  the  art  of  a  modem  dranuu 
Ust,  he  adheres  to  the  sustained  tone  of  chivalry,  which  marks  the  pe- 
riod of  the  action.  This  is  not  attamed  by  patching  his  narrative  or 
dialogue  with  glossarial  terms,  or  antique  phraseology,  but  by  taking 
care  to  exclude  all  that  can  awaken  modem  associations.  In  the  one 
case,  his  romance  would  have  resembled  a  modem  dress,  preposterously 
decorated  with  antique  ornaments ;  in  its  present  shape,  he  has  retained 
the  form  of  the  ancient  armour,  but  not  its  rust  and  cobwebs.  In  illus- 
tration of  what  is  above  stated,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  interview 
q£  Manfired  with  the  Prince  of  Vicenza,  where  the  manners  and  language 
of  chivalry  are  finely  painted,  as  well  as  the  perturbation  oS  conscious 
guilt,  confusing  itself  in  attempted  elculpation,  even  before  a  mute  ac- 
cuser. The  characters  of  the  inferior  domestics  have  been  considered 
as  not  bearing  a  proportion  sufficiently  dignified  to  the  rest  of  the  story. 
But  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  author  has  pleaded  his  own  cause  fully 
in  the  original  PrefSftces. 
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We  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion  to  these  desultory  remarks,  that 
if  Horace  Walpole,  who  led  the  way  in  this  new  species  of  literary 
composition,  has  been  surpassed  by  some  of  his  followers  in  diffiise  bril- 
liancy of  description,  and  perhaps  in  the  art  of  detaining  the  mind  of 
the  reader  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  anxious  suspense,  through  a  pro- 
tracted and  complicated  narrative,  more  will  yet  remain  with  him  than 
the  single  merit  of  originaUty  and  invention.  The  applause  due  to  ' 
chastity  and  precision  of  style, — ^to  a  happy  combination  of  supernatural 
agency  with  human  interest, — ^to  a  tone  of  feudal  manners  and  language, 
sustained  by  characters  strongly  drawn  and  well  discriminated, — and  to 
unity  of  action,  producing  scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  of  grandeur; 
— the  applause,  in  fine,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  excite 
the  passions  of  fear  and  of  pity,  must  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  The 
Castle  qfOtranto. 

It. only  remains  to  add,  that  this  little  memoir,  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it,  was  prefixed  to  a  very  handsome  edition  of  The  Castk  of 
Otranto^  printed  for  the  late  Mr  John  Ballantyne  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1811,  and  is  transferred  from  thence  to  this  work,  originally  underta- 
ken by  the  same  publisher. 
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TO 


CLARA  REEVE. 


Clara  Reete^  the  ingenious  authoress  of  The  Old  English  Baron, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  William  Reeve,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Freston,  and  of  Eerton,  in  Suffolk,  and  perpetual  Curate  of  Saint  Ni- 
cholas. Her  grandfather  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Reeve,  Rector 
of  Storeham  Aspal,  and  afterwards  of  St  Mary  Stoke,  in  Ipswich, 
where  the  fiimily  had  been  long  resident,  and  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
finee  bui^hers.  Miss  Reeve^s  mother^s  maiden  name  was  Smithies, 
daughter  of  •^—-  Smithies,  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  King  George  I. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mrs  Reeve  thus  speaks  of  her  father :— ^ 
^^  My  father  was  an  old  Whig ;  from  him  I  have  learned  all  that  I 
know ;  he  was  my  oracle ;  he  used  to  make  me  read  the  Parliament- 
ary debates,  while  he  smoked  his  pipe  after  supper.  I  gaped  and 
yawned  over  them  at  the  time,  but,  unawares  to  myself,  they  fixed  my 
principles  once  and  for  ever.  He  made  me  read  Rapines  History  of 
England ;  the  information  it  gave,  made  amends  for  its  dryness.  I  read 
Catds  Letters^  by  Trenchard  and  Gordon ;  I  read  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Histories,  and  PhUarcVs  Lives ; — all  these  at  an  age  when 
few  people  of  either  sex  can  read  their  names.*" 
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The  Reverend  Mr  Reeres,  himself  one  of  a  family  of  eight  child- 
ren, had  the  same  number ;  and  it  is  therefore  likely,  that  it  was  ra- 
ther Clara^s  strong  natural  turn  for  study,  than  any  degree  of  exclu- 
sive care  which  his  partiality  bestowed,  that  enabled  her  to  ac- 
quire such  a  stock  of  early  information.  After  his  death,  his  wi- 
dow resided  in  Colchester  with  three  of  their  daughters;  and  it 
was  here  that  Miss  Clara  Reeve  first  became  an  authoress,  by  trans- 
lating from  Latin  Barday'^s  fine  old  romance,  entitled  Argents^  pub- 
lished m  1762,  under  the  title  of  The  Phoenix.  It  was  in  1777,  five 
years  afterwards,  thiit  she  produced  her  first  and  most  distinguish- 
ed work.  It  was  published  by  Mr  DiUy  of  the  Poultry  (who 
gave  ten  pounds  for  the  copyright)  under  the  title  of  The  Champion 
of  Virttie^  a  Gothic  Story,  The  work  came  to  a  second  edition  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and  was  then  first  called  The  Old  English  Baron, 
The  cause  of  the  change  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess ;  for  if  Fitzowen 
be  ooniidered  a«  the  Old  English  Baron,  we  dp  not  see  where&re  a 
character,  passive  in  himself  from  beginning  to  end,  and  only  acted  upon 
by  others,  should  be  selected  to  give  a  name  to  the  story.  We  ought 
i]uot  to  omit  to  mention,  that  this  work  is  inscribed  to  Mrs  Brigden, 
the  daughter  of  Richardson,  who  is  stated  to  have  lent  h^  aasistnnee 
to  the  revisal  9nd  correction  of  the  work. 

The  success  of  The  Old  English  Baa-on  eneourdged  Miss  Reeve  to 
devote  more  of  her  leisure  hours  to  literary  composition,  and  she  pub* 
Mied  in  succession  the  following  works  ;^^The  Two  MentorSy  a  Mo- 
dem Story ;  The  Progress  qfRomancey  through  Times,  Countries, 
and  Manners ;  The  ExUe ;  or  Memoirs  qfComi  de  Cronstadt^  die 
prindpal  incidents  of  which  are  borrowed  firom  a  novel  by  M,  D'Ar- 
naud ;  The  Schooljor  Widows  a  Novel;  Plam  of  Educatim,  wUh 
Remarks  on  the  System  of  other  Writers^  in  a  duodedmo  volume ;  and 
The  Memoirs  qfSir  Boger  de  Clarendony  a  natural  Son  ^Edward 
Ae  Black  Prince;  with  Anecdotes  qfmwfuy  other  eminent  Persons  qf 
thejburfeenth  Century  > 

To  these  works  we  have  to  add  anoAer  tale,  of  which  the  interest 
turned  upon  supernatural  appearances.    Miss  Reeve  informs  the  jmb- 
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fie,  in  a  preface  to  a  late  editioii  of  The  Old  English  Barouy  that  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  firiend,  she  had  composed  Castle 
CofmoTy  an  Irish  Story ^  in  which  apparitions  were  introduced.  The 
manuscript,  being  intrusted  with  some  careless  or  unfaithful  person,  fell 
aside,  and  was  never  recoTered* 

The  various  novels  of  Clara  Reeve  are  all  marked  by  excellent 
good  sense,  jmre  morality,  and  a  competent  command  of  those  quali* 
ties  whidi  omstitule  a  good  romance.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
favourably  received  at  the  time,  but  none  of  them  took  the  same  strong 
possession  of  the  public  mind  as  The  Old  English  Baron^  upon  which 
the  fiune  of  the  author  may  be  considered  as  now  exclusively  rested. 

Miss  Reeve,  respected  and  beloved,  led  a  retired  life,  admitting  no 
materiak  for  biography,  until  8d  December,  1808,  when  she  died  at 
Ipswich,  her  native  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  She 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint  StephoM^  accordmg  to  her  par- 
ticular direction,  near  to  the  grave  of  her  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Derby.  Her  brother,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Reeve,  still  lives,  as  also 
her  sister,  Mrs  Sarah  Reeve,  both  advanced  in  life.  Another  brother, 
bred  to  the  navy,  attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  that  service. 

Such  are  the  only  particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  c(m- 
ceming  this  accomplished  and  estimable  woman,  and,  in  their  simpli- 
city, the  reader  may  remark  that  of  her  life  and  of  her  character.  As 
critics,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  some  farther  observations,  which  shall  be 
entirely  omfined  to  her  most  celdlirated  woric ;  the  only  piece  of  her 
cnnposition,  which,  according  to  the  rules  adopted  for  this  oollecti<m, 
can  be  admitted  into  its  precincts. 

The  authoress  has  herself  informed  us  that  The  Old  English  Baron 
is  the  <<  literary  ofispring  of  The  Castle  qfOtranio;"^  and  she  has 
obliged  us  by  pointing  out  the  different  and  more  limited  view  which 
she  had  adopted,  of  the  supernatural  machinery  employed  by  Horace 
Walpole.  She  condemns  the  latter  for  the  extravagance  of  several  oi 
his  conceptions ;  for  the  gigantic  siie  of  his  sword  and  hdmet ;  and 

VOL.  V.  f 
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for  the  violent  fictions  of  a  walking  picture,  and  a  ghost  in  a  hermit^s 
cowL  A  ghost,  she  contends,  to  be  admitted  as  an  ingredient  in  ro- 
mance,  must  behave  himself  like  ghosts  of  sober  demeanour,  and 
subject  himself  to  the  common  rules  still  preserved  in  grange  and  hall, 
as  circumscribing  beings  of  his  description. 

We  must,  however,  notwithstanding  her  authority,  enter  our  pro- 
test against  fettering  the  realm  of  shadows  by  the  opinions  entertain- 
ed of  it  in  the  world  of  realities.  If  we  are  to  try  ghosts  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  humanity,  we  bar  them  of  their  privileges  entirdiy. 
For  instance,  why  admit  the  existence  of  an  aerial  phantom,  and  deny 
it  the  terrible  attribute  of  magnifying  its  stature  P  why  admit  an  en- 
chanted helmet,  and  not  a  gigantic  one  ?  why  allow  as  impressive  the 
fall  of  a  suit  of  armour,  under  circumstances  which  attribute  its  fall  to 
a  supernatural  influence,  and  deny  the  same  supernatural  influence  the 
power  of  producing  the  illusion,  (lor  it  is  only  represented  as  such,) 
upon  Manfredy  by  the  portrait  of  his  ancestor  appearing  to  be  ani- 
mated ?  It  may  be  said,  and  it  seems  to  be  Miss  Reeve^s  argument, 
that  there  is  a  verge  of  probability,  which  even  the  most  violent  fig- 
ment Vnust  not  transgress ;  but  we  reply  by  the  cross  question,  that 
if  we  are  once  to  subject  our  preternatural  agents  to  the  limits  of  hu- 
man reason,  where  are  we  to  stop  P  We  might,  under  such  a  rule,  de- 
mand of  ghosts  jsn  account  of  the  very  circuitous  manner  in  which  they 
are  pleased  to  open  their  communicaticms  with  the  living  world.  We 
might,  for  example,  move  a  quo  warrcmto^  against  the  spectre  of  the 
murdered  Lord  Level,  for  lurking  about  the  eastern  i^artment,  when 
it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  that  if  he  did  not  at  once  im- 
peach his  murderers  to  the  next  magistrate,  he  mi^t  at  least  have  put 
Fitzowen  into  the  secret,  and  thus  obtained  the  succession  of  his  ison 
more  easily  than  by  the  circuitous  route  of  a  single  combat  If  there 
should  be  an  appeal  against  this  imputation,  founded  on  the  imiversal 
practice  of  ghosts  in  such  circumstances,  who  always  act  with  singular 
obliquity  in  disclosing  the  guilt  of  which  they  complain,  the  Matter 
becomes  a  question  of  precedent ;  in  which  view  of  the  case,  we  may 
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Tindicate  lEIorace  Walpole  for  the  gigantic  exaggeration  of  his  phan- 
tom,  by  the  similar  eiqiansion  of  the  very  terrific  vision  of  Fawdoun, 
ia  Blind  Harry^s  £i/^  of  WaUace ;  and  we  could,  were  we  so  disposed, 
have  paralleled  his  moying  picture,  by  the  example  of  one  with  which 
we  ourselyes  had  some  acquaintance,  which  was  said  both  to  move 
and  to  utter  groans,  to  the  great  alarm  of  a  fiunily  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability. 

Where,  then,  may  the  reader  ask,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  On  this 
principle  we  reply,  solely,  that  the  author  himself,  being  in  fact  the  ma- 
gician, shall  eyoke  no  sfHrits  whom  he  is  not  capable  of  endowing  with 
manners  and  language  corresponding  to  their  supernatural  character. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  drawing  such  characters  as  Caliban  and  Ariel,  gave 
them  reality,  not  by  appealing  to  actual  opinions  which  his  audience 
might  entertain  respecting  the  possibility  or  impossiUlity  of  thor  ex- 
istence, but  by  investing  them  with  such  attributes  as  all  readers  and 
flpectators  recognized  as  those  which  must  have  corresponded  to  such 
extraordinary  beings,  had  their  existence  been  possible.  If  he  had 
pleased  to  put  into  language  the  ^^  squeaking  and  gibbering*^  of  those 
disembodied  phantoms  which  haunted  the  streets  of  Rome,  no  doubt 
his  wonderful  imagination  could  have  filled  up  the  sketch,  which,  mark- 
ed by  these  two  emphatic  and  smgularly  felicitous  expressions,  he  has 
left  as  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  dead. 

In  this  point  of  view,  our  authoress  has,  with  equal  judgment  and 
accuracy,  confined  her  flight  within  those  limits  on  which  her  pinions 
could  support  her ;  and  though  we  are  disposed  to  contest  her  general 
principle,  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  wise  and  prudent  one,  so  far 
as  applied  to  regulate  her  own  composition.  In  no  part  of  The  Old 
English  Barony  or  of  any  other  of  her  works,  does  Miss  Reeve  shew 
the  possession  of  a  rich  or  powerful  imagination.  Her  dialogue  is 
sensible,  easy,  and  agreeable,  but  neither  marked  by  high  flights  of  fan- 
cy, or  strong  bursts  of  passion.  Her  apparition  is  an  ordinary  fiction,  of 
which  popular  superstition  used  to  fiimish  a  thousand  instances,  when 
nights  were  long,  and  a  family  had  little  better  to  do,  when  assembled 
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round  a  Christmas  log,  than  to  listen  to  such  tal».  Sheisveiyfdicitoua^ 
ly  oautious  in  shewing  us  no  more  of  Lord  LoreFs  ghost  than  she  needs 
must — ^he  is  a  silent  apparition,  palpable  to  the  sight  only,  and  neyer 
brought  forward  into  such  broad  day-light  as  might  haye  dissolved  our 
reverence.  And  so  far,  we  repeat,  the  authoress  has  used  her  own  powar 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  gained  her  point  by  not  attempting  a 
step  beyond  it.  But  we  cannot  allow  that  the  rule  which,  in  her  own 
case,  has  been  well  and  wisely  adopted,  ought  to  circumscribe  a  bolder 
and  a  more  imaginative  writer. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  costume,  or  keeping,  of  the  chivalrous  pe- 
riod in  which  the  scene  of  both  is  laid,  the  language  and  style  of  Ho- 
race Walpole,  together  with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  middle  ages,  form  an  incalculable  difference  betwixt  7%^ 
CasUe  ofOtranto  and  The  Old  English  Baron.  Clara  Reeve,  probably, 
was  better  acquainted  with  Plutarch  and  Rapin,  than  with  Froissart 
or  Olivier  de  la  Marche.  This  is  no  imputation  on  the  taste  of  that  inge- 
nious lady.  In  her  days,  Macbeth  was  performed  in  a  general^s  full 
imiform,  and  Lord  Hastings  was  dressed  like  a  modem  high  chamber- 
lain going  to  court  Now,  more  attention  to  costume  is  demanded,  and 
authors,  as  well  as  players,  are  obliged  to  n\ake  attempts,  however  fan- 
tastic or  grotesque,  to  imitate  the  manners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dress,  on  the  other,  of  the  times  in  which  their  scene  is  laid.  F<^- 
merly,  nothing  of  this  kind  was  either  required  or  expected ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  manner  in  which  Walpole  circumscribes  his 
dialogue  (in  most  instances)  within  the  stiff  and  stem  precincts  pre- 
scribed by  a  strict  attention  to  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
times,  is  the  first  instance  c^  such  restrictions.  In  TJie  Old  Eng^ 
lish  Barony  on  the  contrary,  all  parties  speak  and  act  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century;  employ  the  same  phrases  of 
courtesy ;  and  adopt  the  same  tone  of  conversation.  Baron  Fitzowen, 
and  the  principal  characters,  talk  after  the  fashion  of  country  squires 
of  that  period,  and  the  lower* personages  Uke  gaffers  and  gammers 
of  the  same  era.    And  ^*  were  but  the  combat  in  lists  left  out,**^  or 
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coBTerftad  into  a  modem  dad,  the  whole  trnn  of  mcidents  might, 
for  aiqr  pecofiarity  to  be  traced  in  the  dialect  or  narration,  have  «a- 
koi  place  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  or  in  either  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing reigns.  As  it  is,  the  story  reads  as  if  it  had  been  transcribed  into 
the  language,  and  according  to  the  ideas,  of  this  latter  pmod.  Yet  we 
are  uncertain  whether,  upon  the  whole,  this  does  not  rather  add  to, 
than  Hhninigh  the  interest  of  the  work ; — at  least  it  (^ves  an  interest  of  a 
difierent  kind,  which,  if  it  cannot  compete  with  that  which  arisesout  of 
a  highly  exalted  and  poetical  imagination,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  has  yet  this  advantage,  that 
it  reaches  its  point  more  surely,  than  had  a  higher,  more  difficult,  and 
more  ambitious  line  of  omiposition  been  attempted. 

To  explain  our  meaning:— -He  that  would  please  the  modem  world, 
yet  present  the  exact  impression  of  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages,  will  re- 
peatedly find  that  he  must,  in  spite  of  spUey  sacrifice  the  last  to  the 
first  object,  and  eternally  expose  himself  to  the  just  censure  of  the  ri- 
gid antiquary,  because  he  must,  to  interest  the  readers  of  the  present 
time,  invest  his  characters  with  language  and  sentiments  unknown  to 
that  period ;  and  thus  his  utmost  efforts  only  attain  a  sort  of  composi- 
ticm  between  the  true  and  the  fictitious,— just  as  the  dress  of  Lear,  as 
performed  on  the  stage,  is  neither  that  of  a  modem  sovereign,  nor  the 
cerulean  painting  and  bear-hide  with  which  the  Britons,  at  the  time 
when  that  monarch  is  sujqposed  to  have  lived,  tattooM  their  persons, 
and  sheltered  themselves  firom  cold.  All  this  inconsistency  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  style  of  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfiithers. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  The  Old  English  Baron^  written  in  the 
latter  and  less  ambitious  taste,  is  sometimes  tame  and  tedious,  not  to 
say  mean  and  tiresome.  The  total  absence  of  peculiar  character,— for 
every  person  introduced  is  rather  described  as  one  of  a  g^us  than  as 
an  original,  discriminated,  and  individual  person, — may  have  its  efiect 
in  producing  the  tsedium  which  loads  the  story  in  some  places.  This  is 
a  general  de&ct  in  the  novels  of  the  period,  and  it  was  scarce  to  be  ex- 
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pected  that  the  amiable  and  accomplished  authoress,  in  her  secluded 
situation,  and  with  acquaintance  of  events  and  characters  derived  firinn 
books  alone,  should  have  rivalled'  those  authors  who  gathered  their 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  from  having,  like  Fielding  and  Smol* 
let,  become  acquainted,  by  sad  experience,  with  each  turn  of  ^^  many- 
coloured  life.^  Nor  was  it  to  be  thought  that  she  should  have  emu- 
lated in  this  particular  her  prototype  Walpole,  who,  as  a  statesman, 
a  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  ^^  who  knew  the  world  like  a  man,^^ 
has  given  much  individual  character  to  his  sketch  of  Manfred.  What 
we  here  speak  of  is  not  the  deficiency  in  the  style  and  costume,  but 
a  certain  creeping  and  low  line  of  narrative  and  sentiment ;  which  may 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  grave  and  minute  accounting  into  which  Sir 
Philip  Harday  and  the  Baron  Fitzowen  enter, — after  an  event  so  un- 
pleasant as  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  a  murderer,  brought  about 
by  a  judicial  combat,  and  that  combat  occasioned  by  the  awful  and  su- 
pernatural occurrences  in  the  eastern  chamber,— where  we  find  the  ar- 
rears of  the  estate  gravely  set  ofi^  against  the  education  of  the  heir,  and 
his  early  maintenance  in  the  Barents  fistmily.  Yet  even  these  prolix,  mi- 
nute, and  unnecessary  details,  are  precisely  such  as  would  occur  in  a  si- 
milar story  told  by  a  grandsire  or  grandame  to  a  circle  assembled  round 
a  winter^s  fire ;  and  while  they  take  from  the  dignity  of  the  composition, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  rejected  by  a  writer  of  more  exalted  ima- 
gination, do  cert&inly  add  in  some  degree  to  its  reality,  and  bear  in  that 
respect  a  resemblance  to  the  art  with  which  De  Foe  impresses  on 
his  readers  the  truth  of  his  fictions,  by  the  insertion  of  many  minute, 
and  immaterial,  or  unnatural  circumstances,  which  we  are  led  to  suppose 
could  only  be  recorded  because  they  are  true.  Perhaps,  to  be  drcum- 
stantial  and  abundant  in  minute  detail,  and  in  one  word,  though  an  un- 
authoiized  one,  to  be  somewhat  prosy y  is  one  mode  of  securing  a  certain 
necessary  degree  of  credulity  in  hearing  a  ghost-story.  It  gives  a  sort  of 
quaint  antiquity  to  the  whole,  as  belonging  to  the  times  of  ^^  supersti- 
tious elde,''  and  those  whom  we  have  observed  to  excel  in  oral  nar- 
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ratives  of  such  a  nature,  usually  study  to  secure  the  attention  of  their 
audience  by  employing  this  art  At  least,  whether  owing  to  this  moAe 
of  telling  her  tale,  or  to  the  interest  of  the  story  itself,  and  its  appeal  to 
the  stcret  reserve  of  superstitious  feeling  which  maintains  its  influence 
in  most  bosoms,  The  Old  English  Baron  has  always  produced  as  strong 
an  effect  as  any  story  of  the  kind,  although  liable  to  the  objections 
which  we  have  freely  stated,  without  meaning  to  impeach  the  talents  of 
the  amiable  authoress. 

Dismisdng  this  interesting  subject  for  the  present,  we  trust  we  may, 
in  the  progress  of  this  Work,  find  some  fiiture  opportunity  to  offer  a 
few  more  general  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  supernatural  machi- 
nery into  modem  works  of  fiction. 


Abbotifoed^  March  \,  1823. 
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CHAP.  I. 

I  WISH  eHlier  my  ftther  or  my  mother^  or  in- 
deed both  of  them,  as  they  were  in  duty  both 
e(|iully  bound  to  it,  hid  minded  what  they  were 
about  when  they  b^t  me.  Had  they  duly  con- 
sidered how  much  dep^ided  upon  what  they 
were  then  doing ; — that  not  only  the  produo- 
tSen  of  a  rational  being  was  conoemea  in  it, 
but  that  poesiUy  the  happy  formation  and  tem- 
pcratore  of  his  body,  perhaps  his  genius  and  the 
very  cast  of  his  mind; — and,  for  aught  the^ 
knew  to  the  contrary^  eren  the  fortunes  of  his 
i^ole  house,  might  take  their  torn  fhmi  the 
humours  and  di^odtions  which  were  then  up- 
permost ; — Had  they  duly  weighed  and  consi- 
dered all  this,  and  proceeded  ai;cordingly,<— I 
am  yerOypersuaded  I  should  have  made  a  auite 
diUbent  ngure  in  the  world,  from  that  in  which 
the  reader  is  likely  to  see  me. — Believe  me, 
good  folks,  diis  is  not  so  inconsiderable  a  thing 
•a  many  <^you  may  think  it ; — you  have  all,  I 
dare  say,  heard  of  the  animal  spirits,  as  how 
they  are  transfitaed  ftora  fiither  to  son,  &c  &c 
— Hmd  a  great  deal  to  that  purpoae  ;•— Well,  you 
may  take  ny  word,  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  a 
man's  sense  or  his  nonsense,  his^successes  and 
miscarriages  hi  this  world,  depend  upon  their 
motions  and  activitjr,  and  the  diflferent  tracks 
and  traina  you  put  them  into,  so  that  when  they 
are  once  set  a-going  whether  right  or  wrong, 
'tis  DOC  a  half^penny  matter,--away  they  go  dut- 
terrag  like  hey-go  mod ;  and  by  treading  the 
same  steps  over  and  over  again,  they  presently 
make  a  road  of  it,  as  plain  and  as  smooth  as  a 
garden  walk,  which  when  they  are  once  used 
to,  the  DevU  himself  sometimes  shall  not  be 
•Ue  to  drive  them  off  it. 


Pftiy,  my  dear,  quoth  my  mother,  have  you 
not  fyrgtft  to  wind  tm  the  clock  ?  Good  G —  ! 
cried  my  fiither,  making  an  exclamation,  but 
taking  care  to  moderate  his  voice  at  the  same 
time,— Dtrf  ever  woman,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  interned  a  man  with  such  a  silly  ques^ 
Hon  ?  Pray,  what  was  your  fiither  saying? — ^ 
Nothing. 

CHAP.  II. 

— — «  THEK,  positively,  there  is  nothing  in 
^  question  that  I  can  see,  either  good  or  bad. 
—Then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  a  very 
unseasonable  question  at  least, — ^because  it  scat- 
tered and  dispersed  the  animal  spirits,  whose 
business  it  was  to  have  escorted  and  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  UOMUNCULUS,  and  con- 
ducted him  safe  to  the  place  destined  for  his  re- 
cqpd(Hi. 

The  HoMUKcuLus,  sir,  in  however  low  and 
ludicrous  a  light  he  may  appear,  in  this  age  of 
lerity,  to  the  eye  of  folly  or  pr^udice ; — to  the 
eye  of  reason  m  scientific  research,  he  stands 
confessed— a  Being  guarded  and  circumscribed 
with  rights—-— Theminute8tphi]os(^er8,who, 
by  the  bye^  have  the  most  enlarged  understand- 
ing, (their  souls  being  inversely  as  their  in- 
quiries) shew  us  incontestibly,  that  the  Ho- 
MUNcuLus  is  created  by  the  same  hand,—- en- 
gendered in  the  same  course  of  nature, — endowed 
with  the  same  locomotive  powers  and  faculties 
with  us:— That  he  consists,  as  we  do,  of  skin, 
hair,  fat,  flesh,  veins,  arteries,  ligaments,  nerves, 
cartilages,  bones,  marrow,  brains,  glands,  geni- 
tals, humours,  and  articulations; — ^is  a  Being 
of  as  much  activity,— and,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word,  as  much  and  as  trulv  our  fellow-creature 
at;  my  Lord  Chancellor  oTEnghmd.— He  may 
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be  benefited^ — he  may  be  injured^ — be  may  ob- 
tain redress ;  in  a  word,  he  has  all  the  claims 
and  rights  of  humanity,  which  Tully,  Pa£fen- 
dorf,  or  the  best  ethic  writers  allow  to  arise  out 
of  that  state  and  relation. 

Now,  dear  sir,  what  if  any  accident  had  be- 
fallen  him  in  his  way  alone  (-—or  that  through 
terror  of  it,  natural  to  so  young  a  traveller,  my 
little  gentleman  had  got  to  his  journey's  end 
miserably  spent; — ^his  muscular  strength  and 
virility  worn  down  to  a  thread  ;— his  own  ani- 
mal spirits  ruffled  beyond  description, — and  that 
in  this  sad  disorder'd  state  of  nerves,  he  had  lain 
down  a  prey  to  sudden  starts,  or  a  series  of  me- 
lancholy dreams  and  fancies,  for  nine  long,  long 
months  together.— I  tremble  to  think  what  a 
foundation  had  been  laid  for  a  thousand  weak- 
nesses both  of  body  and  mind,  which  no  skill 
of  the  physician  or  the  philosopher  could  ever 
afterwards  have  set  thoroughly  to  rights. 

CHAP.  III. 

To  my  und^  Mr  Toby  Shandy,  da  I  stand 
indebted  for  the  preceding  anecdote,  to  whom 
my  &ther,  who  was  an  excellent  natoxal  philo- 
sopher, and  much  given  to  dose  reaaoning  upon 
the  smallest  matters,  had  d%  and  heavily  com- 
plained of  the  injury ;  but  onee  more  particu^ 
larly,  as  my  unde  Toby  well  remembered,  upon 
his  observing  a  most  unaccountable  obliquity, 
(as  he  called  it)  in  my  manner  of  setting  up  my 
top,  and  ju8tif]^ng  the  prindples  upon  which  1 
had  done  it, — the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head, 
and  in  a  tone  more  expressive  by  half  of  sonow 
than  reproach,— >he  said  his  heart  allalote  fore- 
boded, and  he  saw  it  verified  in  Uiis,  imd  frma 
a  thousand  other  observations  he  had  made  noaa 
me.  That  I  should  neither  think  nor  act  like 
any  other  man's  child : — Bui,  alas  I  continued 
he,  shaking  his  head  a  second  time,  and  wiping 
away  a  tear  which  was  trickling  down  his  di^s, 
Mif  Tristram's  misfortunes  began  nine  months 
befrre  ever  he  came  into  the  worUL 

— ^My  mother,  who  was  dtting  by,  looked  up, 
but  she  knew  no  more  than  her  backside  what 
my  father  meant,— but  my  unde,  Mr  Toby 
Shandy,  who  had  been  often  informed  of  tha 
afikir, — understood  him  very  wdL 

CHAP.  IV. 

I  Kirow  there  are  readers  in  the  world,  as  well 
48  many  other  good  pecmle  in  it,  who  are  no  read*- 
ers  at  all, — wha  find  themselves  ill  at  ease,  un- 
less they  are  let  into  the  whole  secret  from  first 
to  last,  of  every  thing  which  concerns  you. 

It  ia  in  pure  oiAnpHanoe  with  this  humour  of 
thein,  and  from  a  backwardness  in  my  nature  to 
diaapppint  any  one  soul  living,  that  Ihavebeen 
00  very.psrtiaiilar  abeady.  Aa  my  Bib  and  opi- 


nions  are  likely  to  make  some  noise  in  the  woridy 
and,  if  I  ooigecture  right,  will  take  in  allriDkSy 
professions,  and  denominations  of  men  what- 
ever,— be  no  less  read  than  the  Pilgrim's  P)ro« 
gress  itself— and,  in  the  end,  prove  the  ▼ery 
thing  which  Montaigne  dread^  his  Essays 
shoiud  turn  out,  that  is,  a  book  for  a  parkauw 
window  ;-»I  find  it  necessary  to  consult  every 
one  a  little  in  his  turn ;  ana,  therefore,  mint 
beg  pardon  for  going  on  a  little  farther  in  the 
same  way :  for  which  cause,  right  glad  I  sm, 
that  I  have  begun  the  history  of  myidf  in  the 
way  I  have  done ;  and  that  I  am  able  to  go  on, 
tradng  every  thing  in  it,  as  Horace  says,  ah  o»ou 

Horace,  I  know,  does  not  recommend  thie 
ISudiioB  altogethear :  But  that  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing only  of  am  epic  poam  or  a  tragedy — (l  Air- 
set  which ;)— besides,  if  it  waa  not  ao,  I  ahoold 
beg  Mr  Horace's  pardon ;— for  in  writing  what 
I  have  set  about,  I  shall  confine  myself  ndtfaer 
to  his  rules,  nor  to  any  man's  ruks  that  ever 
lived. 

To  such,  however,  as  do  not  choose  to  go  ee 
&r  back  into  these  things,  I  can  give  no  better 
advice  than  thikt  they  sk^  over  Uie  remaining 
part  of  this  chimter ;  fbr  I  dedare  befordtand^ 
tis  wrote  only  for  the  curious  and  inquisitiye. 

Shut  the  door.— — 1 

waa  begot  in  ike  night  betwixt  the  first  Sunday 
and  the  tot  Monday  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  bun* 
dred  and  eighteen.  I  am  podtive  I  waa^ — Bat 
how  I  came  to  be  so  very  particular  in  niv  ac- 
count of  a  thing  which  hi^pened  before  I  vne 
bom,  is  owing  to  anotiier  small  anecdote  knewtt 
only  in  our  own  family^  but  new  made  pnfafie 
-  finr  the  better  dearing  up  thia  points 

My  father,  you  must  know,  who  waa  origi- 
nally a  Turkey  merdiant^  but  hadleft  offbudneai 
for  some  years,  in  order  to  retire  to,  and  die 
upon,  hia  paternal  estate  in  the  county  of  > 
waa,  I  beheve,  one  of  the  moat  regular  men  in 
every  thing  he  did,  whether  'twaa  matter  ef 
business,  or  matter  of  amusement,  that  eves 
lived.  Aa  a  small  spedmen  of  thia  extreme  ex- 
actness of  his,  to  wnich  he  was  in  truth  a  alave, 
he  had  made  it  a  rule  for  many  years  of  hia 
life,— on  die  first  Sunday  night  <^  every  month 
throughout  the  whde  year,— as  certain  as  ever 
the  Sundav  night  came,-?— -to  wind  up  a  large 
houae-docK,  which  we  had  standing  on  the  \mdk 
■taars  head,  with  his  own  hands : — And  being 
somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  ^e 
at  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of^ — he  had 
likewise  gradually  brought  some  other  little  fii- 
mily  concernments  to  tl^  same  period,  in  order, 
as  he  would  often  say  to  my  unde  Toby,  to  get 
them  all  out  of  the  way  at  one  time,  and  be  no 
more  plagued  and  peatered  with  them  the  reat 
of  the  monUi. 

It  waa  attended  hat  with  one  misfiirtniie. 
whidi^  in  a  great  measure  fdl  unon  myself,  and 
the  efibcts  of  whidi,  I  foar,  I  wall  eany  idth 
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iiie  t»  ny  grave ;  Miiirif,  Ihal  from  ni  iiabqipy 
aawdMlon  of  idea%  iMctk  hate  no  oonneetioii 
ia  nature,  it  ao  M  out  at  length,  that  my  poor 
mtenhet  eooM  never  hear  the  nid  clock  woiuid 

wpf but  Uie  though  of  some  other  tiringa 

vnavoidaMy  popped  into  her  head«-i|^  vice  ver* 

sd  : whioi  atrange  combination  of  ideas,  the 

ngMioas  Locke;,  wm>  certainly  understood  ^ 
Bamre  of  these  thii^  better  than  moot  men^ 
nffirnn  to  have  produced  more  wry  actions  than 
all  other  sources  of  pngudice  whatsoever. 

But  this  by  the  bye. 

Now  it  appears  by  a  memorandum  in  my  fa- 
ther's podcet-book,  which  now  lies  upon  the 
table,  '*  That  on  Lai1y-<kay,  wbidi  was  on  the 
19Mi  of  the  aame  month  in  whidi  I  date  my 

yttitme, my  father  set  out  upon  his  joar- , 

ney  to  London,  with  my  eldest  brother  Bobby, 
to  fix  him  at  Westminster  scho<^ ;"  and,  as  it 
appears  from  the  same  au^ority,  ^' That  he  did 
act  get  down  to  his  wife  and  finnily  till  the  «0» 
cofKf  week  in  May  following," — it  brings  the 
thing  almost  to  a  cntamty.  However,  what 
faUows  in  die  beginning  of  the  next  diapter, 
pota  it  beyond  all  poesibilij^  of  doubt. 

^  But  pray,  sir,  what  was  your  fiither 
4oiag  aU  I)eoember,Januarr ,  aud  February  ?----- 
Why,  madMn,-4ie  was  all  that  time  afflicted 
with  ascktica. 


CHAP.  V. 

Oh  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1718,  which, 
to  the  mm  ftxed  on,  was  as  near  nine  calendar 
noBths  aa  any  husband  could  iu  reason  have  ex- 
peeted, — was  I,  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman, 
bought  finth  into  this  scurvy  and  disastrous 

worn  of  ours. 1  wish  I  had  been  bom  in 

lihe  Moon,  or  in  Miy  of  the  planets,  (except 
Jupiter  or  Saturn,  because  I  never  could  bear 
aold  weather)  for  it  ooukl  not  well  have  fiired 
Vforse  with  me  in  any  of  them  (though  I  will 
BOt  answer  for  Venus)  than  it  has  hi  this  vile, 
dirty  planet  of  ours,— which  o'my  conscience, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  take  to  be  made 
iq»  of  the  shreds  and  dipmngs  of  the  rest ;— ^*- 
not  but  the  planet  is  well  enov^,  provided  a 
man  could  be  bom  in  it  to  a  great  title  or  to  a 
great  estate ;  or  could  any  how  contrive  to  be 
called  up  to  public  chuges,  and  employments 

of  dignity  or  power; ^but  that  is  not  my 

-caae ;  ■  and  therefore,  every  num  will  speak 
<d  the  fair  as  his  own  market  has  gone  in  it ; 
—for  which  cause  I  aiBrm  it  over  again  to 
be  one  of  the  vilest  worlds  that  ever  was  made ; 
— £ot  I  can  truly  say,  that  frmn  the  first  hour 
I  drew  my  breath  in  it,  to  this,  that  I  can  now 
aearoe  draw  it  at  all,  for  an  asthma  I  got  in  sok 
ting  against  the  wind  in  Flanders ; — I  have  been 
the  continual  sport  of  what  the  worid  calls  For- 
taie;  and  though  1  vrill  not  wrons  her  by  say- 
ing, she  has  ever  made  me  fisel  the  weight  of 


WBf  great  ar  signal  evil  ^-«^yet,  whh  dl  the 
good  temper  in  the  world,  I  affirm  it  of  her» 
Out  in  every  stage  of  my  Itfe,  and  at  every  tun 
and  corner  where  she  could  get  &irly  at  me,  the 
tingradous  dudiess  has  pelted  me  with  a  set  of 
as  pitifol  misadventures  and  cross  aoddents  as 
eVer  amafl  Heeo  sustained. 

CHAP.  VI. 

'  Ik  the  begfamhig  of  the  last  chapter,  I  ini- 
fmned  you  when  I  was  bom ;  but  I  did  not  in- 
form you  hmif.  No;  thai  particular  was  reser- 
ved entirely  for  a  chapter  by  itaeif ; — ^besides, 
sir,  as  you  and  I  are  in  a  manner  perfect  atran- 
gers  to  each  other,  it  would  not  have  been  pro- 
per to  have  kt  you  into  too  many  drcumstances 
relating  to  myself  aM  At  once. — You  must  have 
a  little  patience.  I  have  undertaken,  you  see, 
to  write  not  only  my  life,  but  my  opinions  also; 
hoping  and  expecting  that  your  knowledge  of 
my  character,  and  of  what  Idnd  of  a  mortal  I 
am,  by  the  one,  would  give  you  a  better  rdish 
ibr  the  other :  As  you  proceed  fiorther  with  me, 
the  slight  aoquaintanoe,  which  is  now  beginning 
betwixt  us»  will  grow  into  fiimiliarit^;  anid  that, 
unless  one  of  us  is  in  fault,  will  terminate  in 
friendship.— -O  diem  pheclarum  /*— then  nothing 
which  has  touched  me  will  be  thought  trifling 
in  its  nature,  or  tedious  in  its  telling.  There- 
fore, my  dear  Mend  and  companion,  if  you 
should  think  me  aomewhat  sparing  of  my  nar- 
mtihre  on  my  first  setting  out — ^bear  with  me, — 
and  let  me  CO  en,  and  tell  my  story  my  own 
way : — Or,  if  I  should  seem  now  and  then  to 
trifie jipon  the  road,— or  ahould  sometimes  put 
OB  a  fool's  cap  with  a  bell  to  it,  for  a  momrat 
or  two  as  we  pass  dong,  don't  fly  off, — but  ra- 
ther courteously  give  me  credit  for  a  Httle  more 
insdom  than  appears  upon  my  outside ; — and 
as  we  jog  on,  eitlier  laugh  with  me,  or  at  me,  or 
in  short  do  any  thing, — only  keep  your  temper. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Ik  the  same  village  where  my  flither  and  my 
moduv  dwdt,  dwelt  also  a  thin,  upright,  mo- 
therly, notable,  good  old  body  of  a  midwife, 
who  with  the  help  of  a  little  plain  good  sense, 
and  some  years  full  employment  in  her  business, 
in  which  she  had  all  along  trusted  little  to  her 
own  efforts,  and  a  great  deal  to  those  of  dame 
Nature,— had  acquired,  in  her  way,  nd  small 
degree  of  reputation  in  the  world :— -*by  which 
word  world,  need  I  in  this  place  inform  your 
worship,  that  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 
no  more  of  it  than  a  small  cirde  described  upon 
the  circle  of  the  great  world,  of  four  English 
miles  diameter,  or  thereabouts,  of  which  the 
eottaffe  where  the  good  old  woman  lived  is  su])- 
posed  to  be  the  centre  ?--Sh€  had  been  kft,  it 
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■eenity  a  ttftdow  in  great  dlttmt,  wkh  Uiree  or 
iamr  mall  dilldrcn,  in  her  foit]r-Be?«Dtb  yetr ; 
•nd  M  the  was  at  that  time  a  penon  of  deceot 
ciniage,— 'grate  deportment, — a  woman  more- 
over of  few  words,  and  widial  an  object  of  eom- 
paaiioa,  whoeedistreas,  and  alenoe  under  it,  call 
out  the  lood^  for  a  fiiendl j  lift :  the  wife  of 
the  parson  of  the  pariah  was  touched  with  pity ; 
and  having  often  lamented  an  ineonTenienoe 
to  which  her  huaband's  flodc  had  for  many  years 
been  expoaed,  inaamuch  aa  there  waa  no  such 
thing  as  a  midwife,  of  any  kiikd  <Hr  degree,  to  be 
got  at,  1^  the  case  have  been  ever  so  urgent, 
within  less  than  six  or  seven  long  miles  rimng; 
which  said  seven  long  miles  in  dark  nights  and 
dismal  roads,  the  country  thereabouts  being  no- 
rthing but  a  deep  di^,  was  almost  equal  tonmr- 
^teen ;  and  that  m  e&ct,  was  sometimes  next  to 
having  no  midwife  at  all ;  it  came  into  her  head, 
,that  it  would  be  doing  as  seasonable  a  kindness 
to  the  whole  parish,  as  to  the  pocnr  creature  her- 
self, to  get  her  a  litUe  instructed  in  some  of  the 
plain  principles  of  the  business,  in  order  to  set 
her  up  in  it.  As  no  woman  thereabouts  was 
hotter  qualified  to  execute  the  plan  she  had 
fermed  than  hersdf,  the  gentlewoman  very  cha- 
ritably undertook  it ;  and  having  great  infiu- 
enoe  over  the  female  part  .of  the  parish,  ahe 
fbund  no  difficulty  in  effecting  it  to  the  utmost 
of  her  wishes.  In  truth,  the  parson  joined  his 
interest  with  his  wife's  in  the  whole  affidr ;  and 
in  order  to  do  things  aa  they  should  be,  and  give 
the  poor  soul  aa  ^;ood  a  title  by  law  to  practise, 
as  hu  wife  had  g^ven  by  institution, — he  diaer- 
fully  paid  the  fees  for  the  ordinary's  Moenoe 
himseu,  amountii^  in  the  whole,  to  the  sum  of 
eighteen  shillings  and  feurpence ;  so  that  be- 
twixt them  both,  the  good  wmnan  waa  ftdly  in- 
vested in  the  real  and  corporal  poaaession  of  her 
office,  together  with  all  its  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances  whatsoever. 

These  last  words,  you  must  know,  were  not 
according  to  the  old  form  in  which  such  licen- 
ces, faculties,  and  powers  usually  ran,  which  in 
like  cases  had  heretofore  been  granted  to  the 
sisterhood.  But  it  was  according  to  a  neat  for- 
mula of  Didius  his  own  devising,  who  having  a 
particular  turn  for  takiuj^  to  pieoee,  and  new 
framing  over  again,  all  kind  of  instrunienta  in 
that  way,  not  only  hit  upon  this  dainty  amend- 
ment, but  coaxed  many  of  the  old  licensed  ma- 
trons in  the  neighbourhood,  to  open  their  facul- 
^  ties  afresh,  in  order  to  have  this  whim-wham  of 
his  inserted. 

I  own  I  nerer  could  envy  Didius  in  these 
kinds  of  fancies  of  his : — ^but  every  man  to  his 
own  taste.  Did  not  Dr  Kunastrokius,  that  great 
man,  at  his  leiaure  hours,  take  the  greatest  de- 
Ikht  imaginable  in  combing  of  asses'  tails,  and 
ptuddog  the  dead  hairs  out  with  his  teeth, 
though  ne  had  tweeaers  alwaya  in  his  pocket? 
Nay,  if  you  come  to  that^  snr,  have  not  the 
«v j^est  of  men  in  all  ages,  not  excepting  Solonon 


himsd^r-havo  ihef  not  had  their  Honn- 
Hoaaxa ; — their  running  horaea^ — ^their  oeois 
and  their  cockle-shells,  their  dnnna  and  didr 
trunpeta,  their  fiddka,  their  palleto,-~their 
maggots  and  their  batlearfliea  ? — and  ao  kM^  aa 
a  man  xidea  hia  HoaBT-HomaB  peaceably  and 
quietly  along  the  Boog'a  highway,  and  neither 
compda  you  or  me  to  get  up  bdiind  himy— 
pray,  sir,  what  have  either  you  or  I  to  do  with 
tt? 


CHAP.  VIII. 

— -De  gMstUms  nom  est  diqmimtdMm  ^^^Qutt  is, 
there  is  no  disputing  against  HoaBT-Hoa«Ba  ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  aeldom  do;  nor  oonld  I  mth 
any  aort  of  grace,  had  I  been  an  enemy  to  them 
at  the  bottom ;  for  happening,  at  certain  inter- 
vala  and  chaagea  of  the  moon,  to  be  both  fiddler 
and  painter,  according  aa  the  fly  atings, — be  it  ^ 
knovm  to  you,  diat  I  ke^  a  couple  of  pads  my- 
self, upon  which,  in  their  turns,  (nor  do  I  care 
who  Imows  it)  I  frequently  ride  out  and  take 
the  air;  though  sometimes,  to  mj  shame  be  it 
spoken,  I  take  scnnewhat  Icmger  joumies'  than 
what  a  wise  man  would  think  altogether  right. 
—But  the  truth  is,— ;!  sm  not  a  wise  men  ;— - 
and  besides  am  a  mortal  of  so  little  consequenoe 
in  the  world,  it  is  not  much  matter  .what  I  do : 
BO  I  seldom  fret  or  fume  at  all  about  it:  nordoea 
it  much  disturb  my  rest,  when  I  see  such  neat 
Lords  and  tall  Personages  as  hereafter  £hlk»w  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  my  Lord  A,  B,  C,  D,  £, 
F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  and  so  xm, 
all  of  arow,  mounted  upon  their  several  horaea; 
— some  with  large  stirrups,  getting  <»i  in  a  more 
grave  and  sober  pace ;— — -otners,  on  the  contra- 
ry, tucked  up  to  their  very  chins,  with  whips 
serosa  their  mouths,  scouring  and  scampaing^  it 
away  like  so  many  par^-ooloured  devils  artnde 
a  roortgagej — and  as  if  some  of  them  were  re- 
solved to  break  their  necks.— —>  So  muoh  the 
better — say  I  to  myself; — for  in  case  the  worst 
should  happen,  the  world  will  make  a  shift  to 
do  OLoellently  well  without  them ;  and  for  the 

rest,— -why God  ^peed  them— —e'en  Jet  ^ 

them  ride  on  vnthout  cmpoeition  from  me ;  for 
were  their  lordships  unhorsed  this  very  night-^ 
'tis  ten  to  one  but  that  many  of  them  womd  be 
worse  mounted,  by  one  hal^  before  to-morrow 
morning. 

Not  one  of  these  instances  therefore  can  be 

said  to  break  in  upon  my  rest ^But  there  is 

an  instance,  whidi  I  own  puts  me  off  my  guard, 
and  that  is,  when  I  see  oa^  bom  for  ^eat  ac- 
tions, and  what  is  still  more  for  his  honour, 
whose  nature  ever  inclines  him  to  good  ones ; 
— when  I  behold  such  a  one,  my  Lord,  like 
yourself,  whose  principles  and  conduct  are  aa 
generous  and  nome  aa  bis  blood,  and  whom,  for 
toat  reaaon,  a  corrupt  world  cannot  spare  one 
moment;-— when  I  sea  suoh  a  <me,  my  Lovd, 
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-noiMed,  tknigb  it  it  !mt  iitf  •  miiiitte  bejood 
the  tune  whkb  my  knre  to  my  ooontry  has  pce- 

.  scribed  to  hiniy  sod  my  letl  fiir  his  f^nr  wiflon^ 
-—then,  my  Lofd,  I  ceeie  to  be  a  phikiopber, 
and  in  the  firat  tnnaport  of  an  honest  impa* 
tience  1  wuh  the  HoBsr-HoasB^  with  all  nis 
£rateniity,  at  the  DeriL 

''My  Loin, 
''  I  Maintain  this  to  be  a  dedication^  not- 
'  widistandiBg  its  singnhrity  in  the  three  great 
■  ewentials  of  matter,  fmn,  and  pkce:  I  beg, 

•  therefore,  yoa  will  acoq[»t  it  as  sudi,  and  that 
'  yoa  win  permit  me  to  lay  it,  with  the  most  re- 

gpecMi  hiiHulity,  at  your  Lordship's  feet, — 
.when  yoa  wrt  upon  tbem, — which  yon  can  be 
:whmB  yoa  please ;  and  that  is,  my  Lord,  when- 
ever there  is  oocaaon  for  it,  and  I  will  add,  to 

•  the  best  porposes  too.  I  haye  the  honoor  to 
he, 

''MyLoid, 
*'  Year  LordAiip's  most  obedient, 
''  and  most  devoted, 
"  aad  meet  hamOUe  servant, 
"  Teistkam  SHANOy." 


CHAP.  IX. 

I  SOLDI  MLY  declare  to  all  mankind,  that  the 
above  dedication  was  made  for  no  one  Prince, 

-  Prelate,  Pope,  or  Potentate,— Duke,  Marquis, 
Eari,  Visoowit,  or  Baron,  of  this,  or  any  other 
realm  in  Christendom ;  nor  has  it  yet  been 
hawked  about,  or  offisred  publicly  or  privately, 

•directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  one  person  or  per- 
■oni^i;e,  great  or  snudl ;  but  is  honestly  a  true 

•  Virgin  Dedication,, imtiied  upon  any  soul  li- 
ving.  . 

I  kbour  this  point  so  particularly,  merely  to 
remove  any  offoioe  or  objection  whidi  mig^t 

•  arise  sgatnst  it  from  the  manner  in  which  Ipro- 
pose  to  make  the  most  of  it; — which  is  the  put- 
tii^  it  up  fidrly  to  public  sale ;  which  I  now 
da 

Every  author  has  a  w^  of  his  own  in 

bringing  his  points  to  bear  ;~mr  my  own  part, 
wm  1  hate  ebaffiKring  and  higdinff  for  a  few  gui- 
neas in  a  dark  entry  ;*  I  reraved  within  myself, 
ftom  the  very  beginning,  to  deal  squarely  and 
op^v  with  your  Gkeat  Folks  in  this  affidr,  and 
try  whether  I  should  not  come  off  the  better  by 
it. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  (me  Duke,  Mar- 
quis, Earl,  Viscount,  or  Baron,  in  these  his 
Miyesty's  dominions,  who  stands  in  need  isi  a 
ti^t,  gented  dedication,  and  whom  the  above 
vnll  suit,  (for  by  the  bye,  unless  it  suits  in 
aome  degree,  I  will  not  part  with  it)  ■  it  is 
moch  at  uis  service  lor  finy  guineas ;—— which 

•I  am  positive  is  twenty  guineas  less  than  it 
ought  to  be  afforded  for,  by  any  man  of  genius. 

. .  My  Lord»  if  you  examine  it  ow  again,  it  is 


hr  from  being  mmm  piece  of  daiUifc  .tostme 
dedicatiotts  are.  Thedeaign,  yolur'LoiMiip  see0> 
■is  good,— the  eolourtng  tratt4Maent,-»<*the  draw- 
ing not  amiss;— HOT  to  speak  mere  fike  a  man  of 
sdenoe,— 4md  measure  my  piece  in  the  painter's 
scale,  divided  into  SO, — I  believe,  my  Loord,  the 
outlines  will  turn  out  as  18, — the  compoi£tion 
as  9,— the  oolouriAg  as  6,--4he  expression  IS 
and  a  half,^and  tl^  design,— if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed, my  Lord,  to  understand  my  own  desij^, 
and  suppoaing  absolute  perfection  in  designii^ 
to  be  as  90,— I  think  it  cannot  well  fall  short  of 
19.  Besides  all  this,~4here  is  keeping  in  it; 
and  the  daric  strokes  in,  the  Hobby-Hobse, 
(which  is  a  secondary  fignire,  and  a  kind  of 
back-ground  to  the  whole)  give  great  force  to 
the  principal  lifi^ts  in  vmir  own  figure,  and 
make  it  come  off  wonderndly  ;^— -and  besides, 
there  is  an  air  of  origpoiality  in  the  Umi  eiMeai- 

Be  pleased,  my  ffood  Lord,  to  order  the  sum 
to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Dodsley,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author;  and  in  the  next  edition 
csre  sball  be  taken  that  this  chapter  be  expun- 
ged, and  your  Lordship's  titles,  distinctions, 
arms,  and  good  actions,  be  niaoed  at  the  front 
of  ihe  preceding  chapter:  all  which,  from  the 
words  De  gtuUbm*  nom  rst  diiputandum,  and 
whatever  e&e  in  this  book  relates  to  Hobby- 
HoBSES,  but  no  more,  shall  stand  dedicated  to 

Jour  Lordship.— -The  rest  I  dedicate  to  the 
iooN,  who,  by  the  bye,  of  all  the  Patrons,  or 
Matrons,  I  can  think  of,  has  most  power  to  set 
my  book  a-going,  and  make  the  world  run  mad 
after  it. 

Bright  Goddess, 
If  thou  srt  not  too  busy  with  Cakdid  and 
MissCuNBouND's  sfikirs,— -tskeTiistcam  Shan- 
dy's under  thy  protection  also. 

CHAP.  X. 

WuATxvEB  degree  of  small  merit  the  act  of 
benignity  in  fiivour  of  the  midwife  might  justly 
claim,  or  in  whom  that  daim  truly  rested, — at 
first  sig^t  seems  not  very  material  to  this  histo- 

3r ;—— certain,  however,  it  was,  that  the  gen- 
ewomsn,  the  parson's  wife,  did  run  away  at 
that  time  with  the  whole  of  it :  and  yet,  for  my 
life,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  the  parson 
himself,  though  ne  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
hit  upon  the  design  first, — ^yet,  as  he  heartily 
concurred  in  it  the  moment  it  was  laid  before 
him,  and  as  heartily  parted  with  bis  money  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  had  a  claim  to  some 
share  of  it,— if  not  to  a  frill  half  of  whatever 
honour  was  due  to  it. 

The  world  at  that  time  was  pleased  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  otherwise. 

Lay  down  the  book,  and  I  wiH  allow  you 
half  a  dav  to  give  a  probable  guess  at  the 
grounds  of  this  procedure. 
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Be  It  kaiowii  Uieii,  1ihat»  fbr  abont  five  yean 
hefom  the  date  of  the  inidwife'a  licence,  of 
irhkh  j(m  have' had  so  ctrcamstantial  an  ae« 
county— -the  parson  we  have  to  do  with  had 
made  himselr  a  country-talk  by  a  hreadi  of  all 
decorum,  which  he  had  committed  against  him- 
self, his  station,  and  his  office ; — and  that  waa 
in  never  appeuing  better,  or  otherwise  moont- 
ed,  than  upon  a  Imu,  sorry,  jadc-ass  of  a  horse, 
value  about  one  pound  fifteen  shillings ;  who, 
to  shorten  all  description  of  him,  was  full  bro- 
ther to  Rosinante  as  far  as  similitude  congenial 
could  make  him ;  for  he  answered  his  descrip- 
tion to  a  hair-breadth  in  every  thing, — except 
that  I  do  not  remember  'tis  any  where  said, 
that  Rosinante  was  broken-winded ;  and  that, 
moreover,  Rosinante,  as  is  the  happiness  of 
most  Spanish  horses,  fat  or  lean,— was  un- 
doubtedly a  horse  at  all  points. 

I  know  very  wdl  that  the  Hero's  horse  was 
a  horse  of  chaste  deportment,  which  may  have 
fliven  grounds  for  the  contrary  opinion ;  but  it 
U  as  certain  at  the  same  time  that  Rosinante'a 
oontmency  (as  may  be  demonstrated  fVom  the 
adventure  or  the  Yanguesian  carriers^  proceeds 
ed  frottk  no  bodily  ddect  or  cause  wnatsoever, 
but  fVom  the  temperance  and  orderly  current  at 
bis  blood. — ^And  Jet  me  tell  you,  madam,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  chastity  in  the 
world,  in  behalf  of  whi^  you  could  not  say 
more  for  your  life. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  as  my  purpoee  is  to  do 
exact  Justice  to  every  creature  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  this  dramatic  work, — I  could  not  stifle 
this-  distinction  in  fkvour  of  Don  Quixote's 

horse ; in  all  other  points,  the  parson's  horse, 

I  say,  was  iust  such  another,  fbr  he  was  lean, 
and  as  lank,  and  as  soiry  a  jade,  as  Humility 
herself  could  have  bestrided. 

In  the  estimation  of  here  and  tiiere  a  man  of 
weak  judgment,  it  was  greatly  in  the  parson's 

Eower  to  have  helped  the  figure  of  this  horse  of 
is,— for  he  was  master  of  a  very  handsome  de- 
mi-peak'd  saddle,  quilted  on  the  seat  with  green 
plush,  garnished  with  a  double  row  of  suver- 
neadcd  studs,  and  a  noble  pafar  of  shining  braas 
stirrups,  with  a  housing  altogether  sttituile,  of 
grey  superfine  cloth,  with  an  edging;  of  Uack 
lace,  terminating  in  a  deep,  black,  silk  fUnge, 
jxntdre  d^or: — all  which  he  had  purchased  in 
the  pride  and  primejof  his  life,  together  with  a 
grand  embossed  bridle,  ornamented  at  all  points 

as  it  should  be. ^But  not  caring  to  banter  his 

beast,  he  had  hung  all  these  up  behind  his  stu- 
dy door:  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  had  seriously 
befitted  him  with  just  such  a  bridle  and  such  a 
saddle,  as  the  figure  and  value  of  such  a  steed 
might  well  and  truly  deserve. 

In  the  several  sallies  about  his  parish,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  visits  to  the  ^try  who  lived 
around  him,— —you  will  easily  comprehend, 
that  the  parson,  ao  appointed,  i^uld  both  hear 
and  see  enough  to  keep  his  philoaophy  from 


nurdBg.  T»  speak  the  tnth^ltti 
ter  a  viUage,  but  lie  etwht  the  attentiMi  of 
boCh  old  wbA  youngs— -Labour  atood  elfll  m 
he  paascd — die  bscket  hung  enspended  in  tlie 
mid£e  of  the  weS,— the  spinning-wbeel  fbvfot 
its  round,  even  diuck-faithing  and  shufl»>eap 
themselves  stood  gaping  till  he  had  got  out  «if 
sight;  and  as  his  movement  waa  not  of  the 
quickest,  he  had  generally  time  enough  upon 
his  handa  to  make  his  observattons, — to  hear 
the  mans  of  the  serious, — and  the  laogbtar  ef 
the  Ught-hearted ;  all  which  he  bare  with  €■• 
cellent  tranquilHty. — His  character  was, — he  lo» 
ved  a  jest  in  his  neari— and  as  he  saw  fahoaelf 
in  the  true  point  of  ridicule,  he  would  say  be 
could  not  be  angry  with  otbcn  ior  seeing  hint 
in  a  light,  in  whicn  he  so  strongly  saw  hiasaelf : 
ao  tiiat  to  his  fHends,  who  knew  bis  leible  waa 
not  the  love  of  money,  and  iriio  tiierefoie  made 
the  less  scruple  in  bantering  the  extravaganoe  of 
his  humour, — instead  of  giving  the  true  cauae, 
— ^be  chose  rather  to  join  in  the  laugh  against 
himself;  and  as  he  never  carried  one  ringle 
ounce  of  flesh  upon  his  own  bones,  being  alto- 
gether aa  sparea  figure  as  his  beaat,— he  would 
sometimes  insist  upon  it,  that  the  horse  waa  aa 
good  as  the  rider  deserved; — that  they  were, 
centaur-like, — both  of  a  piece*  At  other  timet, 
and  in  other  moods,  when  his  spirits  were  above 
the  temptation  of  ftlse  wit,— he  would  say,  be 
found  himself  going  off  fuit  in  a  eonaumftiin ; 
and,  with  great  gravity,  would  pretend,  lie 
could  net  bw  the  aight  of  a  flsit  hone>  iritiwut 
a  dejection  of  heart,  and  a  aensMile  altetmtioB  i& 
his  pttlae ;  and  that  he  had  made  dieioe  ef  the 
lean  one  he  rode  upon,  not  only  to  keep  him* 
aelf  in  countenance,  but  in  spirtta. 

At  difibrent  times  he  would  give  ilfly  humor- 
ous and  apposite  reasons  for  riding  a  meek-spirit« 
ed  jade  ef  a  broken- winded  horse,  prefierabhr  to 
one  of  mettie ;— fbr  on  audi  a  one  he  could  ait 
n>echanically,  and  meditate  as  deli^^itfiilly  de 
tamtate  mundi  et  fiigi  sttcmU,  as  with  the  ad^nan- 
tage  of  a  death's  bead  befbre  him  ;-Mhat,  inall 
other  exerdtations,  he  could  spend  his  time,  aa 
he  rode  slowly  along, — to  m  much  aceomt  aa  in 
his  study ;  that  he  could  draw  up  an  aivoment 
in  hia  sermon, — or  a  bde  in  hia  breeoies,  aa 
steadily  on  the  one  as  in  the  other ; — that  bride 
trotting  and  dow  argumentation,  like  wit  and 
judgment,  vera  two  incompatible  raovementa,— 
but  that  i^xm  hia  ateed-^be  could  unite  and 
reconcile  every  thing ;— -he  could  compose  bis 

sermons,  he  could  compose  his  cough, and, 

in  case  nature  give  a  call  Uiat  way,  he  could  like- 
wise compose  himself  to  sleep. — In  diort,  the 
parson  upon  such  encounters  would  assign  any 
cauae  but  the  true  cause, — and  he  withheld  the 
true  one,  only  out  of  a  nicety  of  temper,  because 
he  thought  it  did  honour  to  him. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  fbllowa  t— 
In  the  first  years  of  thia  genUeman's  lifb,  and 
about. the  time  when  the  superb  aaddle  and 
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InUflb  wm  pordiMd  liy  bim>  it  liftd  iMeB  1^ 
lanunn&t,  or  vwutf,  or  cftU  it  what  you  will> — 
t9  ran  into  die  o|^poiite  extreme. — In  the  lan- 
^page  of  the  ooaotry  where  he  dwelt^  be  was 
said  to  have  loved  a  good  horse,  and  generally 
had  one  of  the  best  in  the  whok  paridi  stand- 
ing in  his  stalde  always  ready  for  saddling ;  and 
as  the  nearest  midwife,  as  1  told  you,  cud  not 
live  nearer  to  the  village  than  seven  miles,  and 
in  a  vile  country,— it  so  fell  out  that  the  poor 
gentleman  was  scarce  a  whole  week  together 
withottt  some  piteous  application  for  his  beast ; 
and  as  be  was  not  an  unkind-hearted  roan,  and 
every  case  was  more  pressing  and  more  distress- 
ed than  the  last,r-«s  much  as  he  loved  his  beast, 
be  had  never  a  heart  to  refuse  him  ;  the  upshot 
of  iriiich  was  generally  this,  that  bis  horse  was 
either  dapp'd,  or  spavin'd,  or  greased ;— or  he 
was  tmtter-boned,  or  broken* winded,  or  some- 
thing, in  short,  or  other  had  befallen  him,  which 
woumI  let  him  carry  no  flesh ;— so  that  he  had 
ereiy  nine  or  ten  months  a  bad  horse  to  get  rid 
o^ — and  a  good  horse  to  purchase  in  his  stead. 

What  the  loss  in  such  a  balanoe  might  aoMmnt 
ta,  cowtmunihu  amni*,  I  would  leave  to  a  special 
jmrj  of  sufferers  in  the  same  traffic  to  ueter- 
ndne ; — ^but  kt  it  be  what  it  would,  the  honest 
gentleman  bore  it  for  many  years  without  a 
■Durmur,  till  at  length,  by  repeated  ill  accidents 
of  the  kimi,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  the 
thi^  under  consideration ;  and  upon  weighing 
tlK  whole,  and  summing  it  up  in  his  mind,  he 
found  it  not  only  ^tispr^Etortioned  to  his  other 
ezpencea,  but  withal  so  heavy  an  article  in  it- 
ad]^  as  to  disable  him  from  any  other  act  of  ge- 
nerosity in  his  parish :  besides  this,  he  condder- 
cd  that  with  half  the  sum  thus  galloped  away, 
he  could  do  ten  times  as  much  go^ ;— and  what 
atill  weired  more  with  him  t£in  aU  other  coa- 
sideratiMis  put  togedier,  was  this,  that  it  con- 
fined all  his  charity  into  one  particular  diannel, 
and  where,  as  he  mncied,  if  was  die  least  want- 
ed^  namely,  to  the  child-bearinff  and  diild-get- 
ting  part  of  his  parish ;  reserving  nothing  for 
the  unpotent,— nothing  for  the  a^, — nothing 
far  the  many  comfortleis  scenes  he  was  hourly 
called  ^Nrth  to  visit,  where  poverty,  and  sickness, 
and  afflietioB  dweU  together. 

For  these  reasons  he  resolved  to  disoontinue 
the  expence  ;  and  there  appeared  but  two  pos- 
sible ways  to  extricate  him  clearly  out  of  it ; — 
attd  theae  were,  either  to  make  it  an  irrevocable 
law  never  more  to  lend  his  steed  upon  any  ap- 
idication  whatever^— or  dse  be  content  to  ride 
the  last  poor  devil,  sudi  as  they  had  made  him, 
with  all  his  aches  and  infirmities,  to  the  very  end 
of  the  chapter. 

As  he  dreaded  his  own  constancy  in  the  first 
— he  very  cheerfiillv  betook  himself  to  the  se- 
cond ;  and  though  he  could  very  well  have  ex- 
plained it,  as  I  said,  to  his  lionour,--yet,  for  that 
▼erv  reason,  he  had  a  spirit  above  it ;  dioosing 
rather  to  bm  the  cmitempt  of  his  enemies,  and 


the  laughter  of  his  friends,  than  undeigo  the 
pain  of  telling  a  st(»ry,  whidi  might  seem  a  pa- 
negyric upon  himself. 

I  have  the  highest  idea  of  the  spiritual  and 
refined  sentiments  of  this  reverend  gentleman, 
ftt>m  this  single  stroke  in  his  character,  which  I 
think  comes  up  to  any  of  the  honest  refinements 
of  the  peerless  Knijf^t  of  La  Mancha^  whom  by 
the  bve,  with  all  ms  follies,  I  love  more,  and 
would  aetuidly  have  gone  farther  to  have  paid  a 
visit  to,  than  the  greatest  hero  of  antiquity. 

But  this  IS  not  the  moral  of  mv  story :  The 
thing  I  had  iti  view  was  to  shew  the  temper  of 
the  world  in  ^e  whole  of  this  afildr.— For  you 
must  know,  that  so  long  as  this  explanation 
would  have  done  the  person  credit, — tbe  devil  a 
soul  could  find  it  out, — I  suppose  his  enemies 

would  not,  and  that  bis  friends  could  not. 

But  no  sooner  did  he  bestir  hirosdf  in  behalf  of 
the  midwife,  and  pav  the  expences  of  the  ordi- 
nary's licence  to  set  tier  up, — but  the  whole  se- 
cret came  out ;  every  horse  he  had  lest,  and  two 
horses  more  than  ever  he  had  lost,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  destruction,  were  known 
and  distinctly  rena^nbered. — The  story  ran  like 
wildfire. — *'  The  parson  had  a  returning  fit  of 
pride  which  had  just  seised  him  ;  and  he  was 
going  to  be  well  mounted  once  again  in  his  life  ; 
and  if  it  was  so,  'twas  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, he  would  pocket  the  expence  of  the  Hoence 
ten  times  told,  the  very  first  year : — ^so  that  every 
body  was  left  to  judge  what  were  his  views  in 
^ig  act  of  charity." 

What  were,  his  views  in  this,  and  in  every 
other  action  of  his  life,— -or  rather  what  were  the 
opinions  which  floated  in  the  brains  of  other 
people  concerning  it,  was  a  thought  which  too 
much  floated  in  his  own,  and  too  (rften  broke  in 
mon  hU  rest,  when  he  should  have  been  sound 
asleep. 

About  ten  years  ago  this  gentleman  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  made  entirely  easy  upon  that 
score, — ^it  being  just  so  long  since  he  left  his  pa- 
rish,— and  the  wh^  world  at  tbe  same  time  be* 
hind  him ; — and  stands  accountable  tp  a  Judge, 
of  whom  he  will  have  n^  cause  to  Jiomplain. 

But  there  is  a  fatality  attcl(»^  me  actions  of 
some  men :  order  them'  as  tn^  V^>  they  pass 
through  a  certain  medium,  wlhicH  so  twists  and 
refrscts  them  from  their  true  direction^ — ^that, 
with  all  the  titles  to  praise  which  a  rectitude  of 
heart  can  give,  the  doers  of  them  are  neverthe^ 
lees  forced  to  live  and  die  without  it. 

Of  the  truth  <^  whidi,  this  gentleman  was  a 
paii^l  example.— —But  to  know  by  what  means 
this  came  to  pass, — and  to  make  that  knowledge 
of  use  to  you,  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  read  the 
two  following  (juipters,  which  contain  such  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  conversation,  as  will  carry 
its  moral  ak>ng  with  it.  When  this  is  done,  if 
nothing  stops  us  in  our  way,  we  will  go  on  with 
the  miawifiL    , 
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CHAP.  XI. 

YoMCK  was  this  parson's  naine^  and,  what  is 

very  teraarkable  in  it,  (as  appears  from  a  most 

ancient  account  of  the  family,  wrote  upon  strong 
vellum,  and  now  in  perfect  preservation)  it  had 
been  exactly  so  spelt  for  near 1  was  within 

.  an  ace  of  saying  nine  hundred  years ; but  I 

would  not  snake  my  credit  in  telling  an  impro- 
bable truth,  however  indisputable  in  itself;— 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  content  myself  with  only 
saying— It  had  been  exactly  so  spelt,  without 
thte  least  variation  or  transposition  of  a  single 
letter,  for  I  do  not  know  now  long ;  which  is 
more  than  I  would  venture  to  say  of  one  half 

■  of  the  best  simames  in  the  kingdcnn ;  which,  in 
a  course  of  years,  have  generally  undergone  as 

.  many  chops  and  changes  as  their  owners. — Has 
this  been  owing  to  the  pride,  or  to  the  shame  of 

.  the  respective  proprietors  ? — ^In  honest  truth,  I 
think  sometimes  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to 
the  other,  lust  as  the  temptation  has  wrought 
But  a  villainous  afiair  it  is,  and  will  one  day  so 
blend  and  confound  us  all  together,  that  no  one 
shall  be  able  to  stand  up  and  swear,  "  That  his 
own  great-grandfather  was  the  man  who  did  ei- 
ther this  or  that" 

This  evil  had  been  sufficiently  fenced  against 
by  the  prudent  care  of  the  Yorick  family,  and 
their  religious  preservation  of  these  records  I 
auote,  which  oo  farther  inform  us,  I'hat  the 
family  was  originally  of  Danish  extraction,  and 
had  been  transplanted  into  £nglaud  as  early  as 
in  the  reign  of  Horwendillus,  King  of  Denmark, 
in  whose- court,  it  seems,  an  ancestor  of  this  Mr 
Yorick,  and  from  whom  he  was  lineally  descend- 
ed, held  a  considerable  post  to  the  day  of  his 
death.     Of  what  nature  this  considerablepost 

^  was,  this  record  saith  not — ^it  only  adds.  That, 
for  near  two  centuries,  it  had  been  totally  abo- 

.  Jished,  as  altogether  unnecessary,  not  only  in 

,  ^t  court,  but  in  every  other  court  of  the  Chris- 

^-tian  world. 

It  has  often  come  into  my  head,  that  this  post 
could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  king's  chief 
jester ; — and  that  Hamlet's  Yorick,  in  our  Shake- 
speare, many  of  whose  plays,  you  know,  are 
founded  upon  authenticated  facts,  was  certainly 
the  very  man. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  look  into  Saxo-Gram- 
maticus's  Danish  history,  to  know  the  certainty 
of  this ; — ^but  if  you  have  leisure,  and  can  easi- 
ly get  at  the  book,  you  may  do  it  full  as  well 
yourself. 

I  had  just  time,  in  my  travels  through  Den- 
mark with  Mr  Noddy's  eldest  son,  whom,  in  the 
year  1741,  I  accompanied  as  governor,  riding 
along  with  him  at  a  prodigious  rate  through  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which  original  journey 
performed  by  us  two,  a  most  delectable  narrative 


wiU  be'glvcn  iate  PNttreiiDf  this  wide ;  1 1yd 
just  time,  I  say,  and  that  was  all^  to  prove  tbe 
truth  of  an  observation  made  by  a  long  scgoar- 

ner  in  that  country ; ^namdy, "  That  natvre 

was  neither  very  lavish,  nor  was  she  very  stingy, 
in  her  gifts  of  genius  and  capacity  to  its  inhabit- 
ants;— ^but,  like  a  discreet  parent,  was  moderate- 
ly kind  to  them  all ;  observing  such  an  equal 
tenor  in  the  distribution  of  her  £Bivoura,  as  to 
bring  them,  in  those  points,  pretty  near  to  a  le- 
'  vel  with  each  other ;  so  that  you  will  meet  with 
few  instances  in  that  kingdom  of  refined  parts  ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  good  j^ain  household  under- 
standing  amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  oi  whidi 
every  body  has  a  share ;"  whidi  is>  I  think,  very 
right 

With  us,  you  see,  the  case  is  quite  diferent : 
— ^we  are  all  ups  and  downs  in  this  matter  ^^ 
.  you  are  a  great  genius ;  or  'tis  fiftv  to  one,  mr, 
you  are  a  great  dunce  and  a  bloddiead ; — not 
that  there  is  a  total  want  of  intermediate  steps  ; 
no, — we  are  not  so  irr^ular  as  that  comes  to  ; — 
but  the  two  extremes  are  more  common,  and  in 
a  greater  degree  in  this  unsettled  island,  where 
Nature,  in  hor  gifts  and  dispositions  of  this  kind, 
is  most  whimsical  and  capricious;  Fortune  her- 
self not  being  more  so  in  the  bequest  of  1)^  goods 
and  chattels  than  she. 

This  is  all  that  ever  staggered  my  faith  in  re- 
gard to  Yorick's  extraction,  who,  by  what  I  can 
remember  of  him,  and  by  all  the  accounts  I 
could  ever  get  of  him,  seemed  not  to  have  had 
one  single  drop  of  Danish  blood  in  his  whok 
crasis ;  in  nine  hundred  years,  it  might  possibly 

.  have  sill  run  out  :■ 1  wiM.  not  philosopnize  one 

moment  with  you  about  it ;  for  happen  how  it 
would,  the  fact  was  this : — ^That  instead  of  thi^ 
cold  phlegm  and  exact  regularitv  of  sense  and 
humours,  you  would  have  lookea  for  in  one  so 
extracted ; — ^he  was,  on  the  contrary,  as  meica- 
rial  and  sublimated  a  composition, — as  heten^« 
elite  a  creature  in  all  his  dedemoons  ;■  ■  with 
as  much  life  and  whim,  and  gaiete  de  cceur  about 
him,  as  the  kindliest  climate  could  have  engen- 
dered and  put  together.  With  all  this  asil,  peor 
Yorick  carried  not  one  ounce  of  ballast ;  he  was 
utterly  unpractised  in  the  world ;  and  at  the 
age  <^  twenty-six,  knew  just  about  as  well  how 
to  steer  his  course  in  it,  as  a  rompinir,  untuspi- 
.  cious  girl  of  thirteen :  so  that  upon  his  first  set- 
.  ting  out,  the  brisk  gale  of  his  spirits,  as  you  will 
imagine,  ran  him  foul  ten  times  in  a  day  of  some- 
.  body's  tackling;  and  as  the  grave  and  more  slow- 
paced  were  oftenest  in  his  way, jrou  may  like- 
wise imagine,  'twas  with  such  he  nad  generally 
the  ill-luck  to  get  the  most  entangled.  For 
aught  I  know  there  might  be  some  mixture  of 
unlucky  wit  at  the  bottom  of  such  fraco*.*— 
for,  to  speak  the  trutli,  Yorick  haa  an  invind- 
.  ble  disUxe  and  opposition  in  his  nature  to  grt- 
vity  ; — ^not  to  gravity  as  such  ;-^for  where  grs- 
vity  was  wantdi,  he  would  be  the  most  grave  or 
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mtkm'^  tDortil  meB  ibr  Ibyt  or  we^  to- 
gether;'—tat  he  was  an  oiemy  to  the  afibett- 
tioQ  of  it,  and  dedared  open  war  againat  it^  on- 
l¥  as  it  appeared  a  doak  for  ^oranoe,  or  fbr 
Mly :  and  dien,  whenerer  it  fell  in  his  way, 
howerer  sheltered  and  protected^  he  aeldom  gaye 
it  mnch  quarter. 

Sometimes,  in  his  wild  way  of  talking,  he 
would  say,  that  GrsTity  was  an  arrant  aoonndrd, 
and  he  wonld  add,-*of  the  most  dangerous  kind 
too,-4)ecanse  a  sly  one ;  and  that  he  yerily  he- 
fieved,  more  honest,  wdl-meaning  people  were 
Imbbled  oat  of  their  goods  and  money  by  it  in 
«Mie  twdremonth,  than  by  poeket-picking  and 
•hop'lifting  in  aeven.  In  the  naked  temper 
which  a  meny  heart  diaoovered,  'he  would  say 
tfiore  was  no  ^ger,-— but  to  itadf :  whereas  the 
-very  essence  of  gravity  was  design,  and  conae- 
quenily  deceit : — ^'twas  a  taught  trick  to  gain 
credit  of  die  worid  for  mcnre  aenae  and  know« 
ledge  than  a  man  was  worth  ;  and  that,  with  all 
its  |Hretepnons, — ^it  was  no  better,  but  oAen 
woise,  than  what  a  French  wit  had  long  ago  de* 
fined  it, — mx.  A  m^tterious  carriage  of  the  bodp 
to  cooer  the  defects  of  the  mind; — ^which  defim- 
•don  of  gravity,  Yondc,  with  great  imprudence, 
would  say,  deserved  to  be  wrote  in  letten  of 
gold. 

But, in  plain  trath,he  was  a  man  unhackneyed 
and  unpractised  in  the  world,  and  was  altogetner 
as  indiscreet  and  Ibdish  on  every  oihei  aulirject 
of  discourse  where  policy  is  wont  to  impress  re- 
straint. Torick  had  no  impression  hut  one,  and 
that  was  what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  deed 
spoken  of;  which  impression  he  would  usually 
translate  into  plain  English  without  anjr  peri- 
phrasis ; — and  too  oft  without  mudi  distinction 
of  either  person,  time,  or  place ; — so  that  when 
mention  was  made  of  a  pitifVd  or  an  ungenerous 

proceeding he  never  gavehimself  a  moment's 

time  to  reflect  who  was  the  hero  of  the  piece, 

what  his  station,— or  how  far  he  had  power  to 

hurt  him  hereafter ; but  if  it  was  a  dirty  ac- 

tion,-^without  more  ado, — ^The  man  was  a  dirty 
Mlow, — and  so  on. — And  as  his  comments  had 
visually  the  iH-fate  to  be  terminated  either  in  a 
bon  moty  or  to  be  enliven^  throughout  with  some 
daroUery  or  humour  of  expression,  it  gave  wings 
to  Yorick's  indiscretion.  In  a  word,  though  he 
never  sought,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  sel- 
dom shunned,  pccasions  of  saying  what  came  up- 
permost, and  without  much  ceremony ; he 

nad  but  too  many  temptations  in  life,  of  scat- 
tering his  wit  ana  his  numour, — his  gibes  and 
his  j^ts  about  him.— -—They  were  not  lost  for 
want  of  gathering. 

What  were  the  consequences,  and  what  was 
Yoridc's  catastrophe  thereupon,  you  will  read  in 
the  next  diapter. 


CHAP.  XII. 

~  Thb  Mortgager  and  Mortgfeg^  diftr  the  one 
fhMn  the  other,  not  more  in  length  of  purse,  than 
the  Jester  and  Jest^  do,  in  that  Of  memory. 
But  in  this  the  comparison  between  them  runs, 
as  the  scholiasts  call  it,  upon  all-four ;  which, 
by  the  bye,  is  upon  one  or  two  legs  more  than 
aome  of  the  best  of  Homer's  can  pretend  to  ;— 
namely.  That  the  one  raiaes  a  sum,  and  the  other 
a  laugh  at  your  expenoe,  and  thinks  no  more 
about  it  interest,  however,  still  runs  on  in 
both  cases; — the  periodical  or  accidental  pay- 
menta  of  it,  just  serving  to  keep  the  memory  oi 
the  affidr  ahve :  till,  at  length,  in  aome  evil  hour, 
— ^pop  comes  the  creditor  upon  each,  and  by  de- 
manoing  principal  upon  the  spot,  together  with 
tail  interest  to  the  very  dky,  makes  tbem  both 
feel  the  fhll  extent  of  their  obligations. 

As  the  reader  (fbr  I  hate  your  t^)  has  a 
thorough  knowled^  of  human  nature,  I  need 
not  aay  more  to  satisfy  him,  that  my  Hero  could 
not  go  on  at  this  rate  without  some  ^ii^t  expe- 
rience of  these  incidental  mementos.  To  speak 
the  truth,  he  had  wantonly  involved  himself  in 
a  multitude  of  small  book-debts  of  this  stamp, 
whidi,  notwithstanding  Eugeuius's  frequent  ad- 
vice, be  too  much  disregarded ;  thinking,  that  ^ 
as  not  one  of  them  was  contracted  through  any 
midignancy ; — ^but  on  the  contrary,  frcm  an  Imh 
nesty  of  mind,  and  a  mere  Jocundity  of  humour, 
they  would  all  of  them  be  crossed  out  in  course. 

Eugenins  would  never  admit  this ;  and  would 
often  tell  him,  that  one  day  or  other  he  would 
certainly  be  reckoned  with ;  and  he  would  often 
add,  in  an  accent  of  sorrowfEd  apprdiension,-— 
to  Uie  uttermost  mite.  To  which  Yorick,  with 
his  usual  carelessness  d  heart,  would  as  often 
answer  with  a  pshaw  !•— and  if  the  subject  was 
irtarted  in  the  fields, — with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  if  dose  pent  up  in 
the  social  chimney-comer,  where  the  culprit  waa 
barricadoed  in,  with  a  table  and  a  couple  of  arm- 
chairs, and  could  not  so  readily  fly  off  in  a  tan- 
gtot, — Eugenins  irould  then  go  on  with  bis  lec- 
ture upon  discretion  in  words  to  this  purpose, 
though  somewhat  better  put  together : — 

Trust  me,  dear  Yorick,  this  unwary  pleasan- 
try of  thine  will  sooner  or  later  bring  tnee  into 
scrapes  and  difficulties,  which  no  after-wit  can 

extricate  tbee  out  of. In  these  sallies,  too 

oft,  I  see  it  happens,  that  a  person  laughed  at, 
considers  himself  in  the  light  of  a  person  iqiu- 
red,  with  all  the  rights  of  such  a  situation  be- 
longing to  him ;  and  when  thou  viewest  him  in 
that  light  too,  and  reckonest  up  his  friends,  his 

fimdly,  his  kindred  and  allies, and  rouster'st 

up  with  them  the  many  recruits  which  list  un- 
der him  from  a  sense  m  common  danger ;— • 
'tis  no  extravagant  arithmetic  to  aay,  that  for 
every  ten  jokes,  thou  hast  got  an  hundred  < 
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,  and  t31  ttum  hast  fpat  tm,  and  ralaed  a 
■wann  of  waapa  about  Uune  etan,  and  art  half 
atung  to  death  by  tbem,  4iaa  wOt  never  be  con- 
vinced it  is  80. 

I  cannot  suspect  it  in  ihe  man  wlumi  I  ea- 
teen,  that  diere  is  the  least  spur  from  sfileenar 
malevolenee  of  intent  in  these  sallies^— — ^  be* 
lieve  and  knaw  them  to  be  truly  hone^  and  sporo 
tive ;  ■  but  consider,  my  dear  lad,  that  mla 
eannot  distinguish  thk^and  that  knaveswili  not; 
and  that  then  knowest  not  what  it  is^  either  to 
provoke  the  one,  or  to  voakt  merry  with  the 

other ; whenever  they  associate  fior  mutual 

defence,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  carry  on  the 
war  in  such  a  manner  i^nst  thee,  my  daur 
friend,  as  tonudce  thee  heuiily  sick  of  U,  tad.  of 
thy  U&  too. 

Revenge  from  some  baneful  oomcr  shall  level 
a  tale  ef  dishonour  at  thee,  whidi  no  innocence 
of  heart,  or  integrity  of  conduct,  shaU  aet  right. 

The  fortunes  of  thy  bouse  shall  totter,— 

thy  dianicter,  whtdi  led  the  way  to  them,  shall 
bleed  on  every  side  of  it,— 4hy  rai^  quesdoned, 
— thy  worics  belkd,— thy  wit  forgotten,— thy 
learning  tramfded  on.  To  wind  up  the  last 
scene  of  thy  traged;^,  CauELrv  and  Cowakd- 
ICE,  twin  rtiffians,  hired  and  set  on  by  Malicb 
in  ^  dark,  ahall  strike  together  at  all  thy  in* 
finnities  and  mistakes :— «the  best  of  us,  my 
dear  kd,  lie  open  there ;  *  and  trust  me—* 
trust  me,  Yonok,  when,  to  gratify  a  private 
a^ppetite,  it  is  once  resolved  upon,  that  an  in<» 
nooent  mid  an  hdphes  creature  shall  be  sacri* 
ficed,  'tis  an  eaty  matter  to  pick  up  sticks  Enough 
from  any  thicket  where  it  nas  strayed,  to  m&e 
a  fire  to  offer  it  up  with. 

Yoridc  scarce  ever  heard  this  sad  vaticination 
of  his  destiny  read  over  to  hiqi,  but  with  a  tear 
steaHog  from  hi*  ^e,  and  a  promissory  look  a(« 
tendinig  it,  that  he  was  resolved,  for  the  tnne  to 
come,  to  ride  his  tit  with  more  sobriety.— But, 
alae*  too  kte!  ■  a  grand  confederacy,  widi 
•••••  and  •••♦•  at  the  head  of  it,  was  formed 
beibre  the  iist  prc^tiction  of  it.— The  whole 
plan  of  attadc,  just  as  Eugenius  had  foreboded, 
was  put  in  execution  all  at  once, — ^with  so  little 
mercy  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  so  Uttla 
suspicion  on  Yorick  of  what  was  canTing  on 
against  him,— tiiat  when  he  thought,  good  ea^ 
man !-— full  aurely  prefierment  was  a'ripening, 
^-^ey  had  smote  his  root,— and  then  he  f^, 
as  many  a  wordiy  man  had  fallen  before  hinu 

Yoridc,  howerer,  fought  it  out  with  all  ima* 
ginable  gallantry  for  some  time ;  till,  overpower^ 
ed  by  numbers,  and  worn  out  at  length  by  the 
calamities  of  the  war,— but  more  so,  hj  the  un. 
senerous  manna  in  which  it  was  earned  on, — 
ne  threw  down  the  sword  ;  and  though  he  kept 
up  hia  spirits  in  appearance  to  the  last,  he  died, 
nevertheless,  as  was  generally  thought,  quite 
broken-hearted. 

What  indined  Bugenius  to  ^  same  opinion, 
waaasfbUows:— 


A  Upw  hoors  More  Ywidc  1 
Eugenius  atept  in  widi  an  Intent  to  take  Iria 
last  sight  and  ftrewdl  of  him.  XJfon  his  doaw- 
ing  Yoridc's  curtain,  and  asking  how  he  f<dt 
himself,  Yoridc,  looldng  up  in  hia  ftoe,  tiMik 
hdd  of  his  hand ;  and,  after  tbanking  hhat 
for  the  many  tokens  of  his  fiienddup  to  him, 
for  whidi,  be  said,  if  it  was  their  fiite  to  meet 
hereafter,— he  would  thank  him  again  and  agaia^ 
—be  told  him,  he  was  within  a  fbw  hours  of 
giving  his  enemies  the  ihp  for  ever.— I  hope 
not,  answered  Eugpenlus,  with  team  ftridcUBg 
down  his  cheeks,  and  wkh  ^  tendcreat  tamt 
that  ever  man  apoke, — I  hcpe  not,  Yoridc,  s^d 
he.-^— Yorick  replied,  with  a  look  up,  and  * 
gentle  squeeae  of  EugemisTs  hand,  and  that  was 
ail  ;-*-but  it  cut  Eugenius  to  1^  heart.  i 
Come,  come,  Yorick,  quoth  Eugenius,  wipinig 
his  eyes,  and  summoning  up  the  man  withm 
him,  my  dear  lad,  be  comforted,-^et  not  uQ 
tb^  spirits  and  fortitude  forsake  thee  at  this 
crisis,  when  thou  roost  wantest  them  ;^— who 
knows  what  resources  are  in  store,  and  what 

the  power  of  God  may  yet  do  for  thee  ? 

Yorusk  laid  his  hand  upon  his  hesrt,  and  gently 
diook  his  head.— --For  my  part,  continual  £u« 
genius,  crying  bttteriy  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
— I  declare  I  know  not,  Yorick,  how  to  part 
irith  diee^-'end  wmdd  gladly  flatter  nty  hopes, 
added  EiuMntus,  dieering  up  his  vmoe,  that 
diere  issnli  enough  left  m  thee  to  make  a  hi-* 
^op,— and  that  I  may  live  to  see  it.^— I  beaocch 
tiiee,  Eugenius,  quodi  Yoridc,  taking  of  his 
night-cap  as  well  as  he  could  wiUi  his  left-hand, 
— 4iis  right  being  still  grasped  dose  in  that  of 
Eugenius,— I  bemedi  mec  to  take  a  view  of  mj 

head. ^I  see  nothing  that  ails  it,  replied  £u<- 

genins.  Then,  alas !  my  firiend,  said  Yorick,  let 
me  tdl  you,  that  it  is  so  bruised  and  mis^a- 
pened  with  the  Wows  whidi  •••••  and  •••••^ 
and  some  others,  have  so  anhandsomdy  given 
me  in  the  dark,  that  I  might  say  with  Suidio 
Pan^a,  that  diould  I  recover,  and  **  mitrm  there* 
upon  be  auflfeced  to  rain  down  flrom  heaven  aa 
thick  as  hail,  not  one  of  Uiem  would  fit  it.'' — 
Yoridc's  last  breath  was  hangii^  upcm  his  teem« 
bling  lips  ready  to  deport  aa  he  uttered  this  ;-«- 
yet  still  it  was  uttered  Aith  something  of  a  Cer^ 
vantic  tone ;— and  as  he  apoke  it,  Eugenius 
could  percdve  a  stream  of  kmboit  fin  l^led 
up  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes  ;■  fidnt  piotmra 
Of  those  flashes  of  his  spirit,  which  (aa  Shake- 
pear  said  of  h^  ancestor)  were  wont  to  set  tho 
table  in  a  roar ! 

Eugenius  waa  convinced  from  thia,  that  the 
heart  of  his  friend  was  brdce;  he  squeesed  his 
hand,— «nd  then  walked  softly  out  of  the  room, 
weeping  aa  he  walked.  Yorick  followed  Euge- 
nius with  his  eyes  to  the  door;— he  tfin 
dosed  them, — and  never  opened  them  more. 

He  lies  buried  in  a  comer  of  his  church*yard, 

in  the  perish  of ,  ^nder  a  jdain  marble 

skb,  which  his  friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of 
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Us  «iicut8V%  Ud  1^^  hit  pM^  with  aa  Bwn 
tlMm  dttte  thrte  womb  of  iDacriptkHi,  aerang 
botii  fa  his  cpit^  tad  eligy : 


Aids,  poor  TORICK! 


Ten  thnet  in  a  cky  has  Yorick's  ghott  the  ( 
liatiaa  to  hear  hjamomimmtal  inacriptum  read 
-M,  with  mch  a  vanety  of  plaintive  toMe»  aa 
oeMte  a  fssoanX  pity  and  cateem  for  him  a 
ftet-way  ciaifing  the  ehnrdi-yard  doaa  hy  the 
aftdoof  hia  gmve>— DOl  a  paiauiger  goea  by  with* 
out  atoppiiig  to  caat  a  koJc  upon  it^— and  aigh» 
' — ^  mm  walks •*, 

AhM.poor'VORICK! 


hete^  oaee  Ibr  att»  iaforai  yov,  thai  all  this  will 
be  more  exactly  d^saated  andexplakwd  hi  a 
maa^  worn  in  tlie  handa  of  the  engraYor^  whidi» 
wtta  many  othet  peoes  and  develraementa  ^ 
this  werk>  will  be  added  to  the  end  of  the  twen* 
fifth  Yoknne :— «— not  to  aweU  tfw  werk»— I  d»* 
test  the  thought  of  each  a  thiBg,-*b«l  by  way 
of  common  tary»  8eholi«m^  illmtratioii,  and  key 
lo  such  pasmgei*  inddents^  or  innendoesy  as  shaB 
be  thoH^t  to  be  dther  of  private  iiiterpm»» 
tion^  or  of  dark  or  doobtfal  meaning,  after  my 
Hfe  and  my  ofnaiona  shi^  have  been  read  over 
(now  don't  fsrfst  the  meaning  of  the  wwd)  by 
all  the  weM;  — — whidi>  betwimt  you  and  sao^ 
and  in  qpite  of  all  the  gentlemen  reviewcra  in 
enseal  Britain,  and  of  aU  thai  their  w(»ihipa 
shall  undcrtdLO  to  write  or  aay  to  the  eoMtiary, 
— I  am  delenaiiied  shaU  be  the  caae^^~I 


not  tdl  yoni  worship^  that  all  thia  is  spake  im 


CHAP.  XIII, 

'  iTiosokiigshMethoieadeiof  thisrhapMV 
dftsal  wortE  has  been  parted  from  the  midwife, 
tbnS  it  is  high  thne  to  mention  her  ssain  to 
him,  merdy  to  {int  him  in  mind  that  there  ia 
sndfe  a  body  still  in  the  world,  snd  whom>  npoB 
the  best  judgment  I  can  form  npon  my  own 
nhm  at  fsesent,— I  am  goino;  to  introduce  to  him 
ibr  good  aad  all :  buC  as  nesh  matter  may  be 
stsrlad,  and  much  unexpected  Imaineaa  foU  oul 
betwixt  the  reader  and  mysdf,  which  may  le- 
qain  immediate  dispatch,  'twas  rig^t  to  take 
eave  tfial  the  peer  woman  should  not  be  lost  ia 
Ao  meantime ;— because,  when  abe  is  want* 
od,  we  can  no  way  do  withouther. 

I  dldnk  I  told  you  that  this  good  woman  was 
n  person  of  no  small  note  and  consequeoee 
HkmrnAovA  our  who^  villsge  and  township; 
■  ■  tSat  her  fomehad  ttptrnd  itself  to  the  very 
ost-edge  and  dreamferenee  of  that  circle  of  im« 
yortame,  ef  which  kind  every  soul  livinc,  n^io- 
tiler  he  has  a  ahin  to  his  back  or  no,    baa  one 

snnsttnding  him ; ^whieh  said  cireb,  by  the 

—ay,  whenefsf  'tk  aaid,  that  audi  a  one  ia  ef 
at  weight  and  impcNrtance  in  the  world,  I 


may  be  enkiged  or  contracted  in  yooip 
is  a  compound  ratio  of  the 


UMnhip'a  fimey. 
sMioa  — •— ^ 


J  knowledge,  abilities,  hdgM 
\  deptl^  (measuring  botii  wi^)  of  the  per« 
age  broo^t  before  jFOtt. 
In  the  nreaent  caae,.  if  I  remember,  I  fixed  it 
at  about  mur  or  five  miles,  which  not  only  eem* 
padbanded  the  whole  paridi,  but  extended  itaeif 
!•  two  ov  tl»ee  of  the  a4}aieent  hamleta  in  tiie 
durta  of  the  next  parish  ;  which  made  a  censH 
demble  dung  of  it.  I  must  add,  that  she  wa% 
very  well  lodced  on  at  one  hfgt 
Dse>  and  seme  other  odd  houses  and 
i  wid^  Iwo  or  time  milai^  aa  I  sa^  firom 
thestokoof  harewmchiiaey:     ■  bull 


CHAP.  XIV. 

UroM  looking  into  my  motiier's  marriage- 
settlement,  in  oraer  to  satisfy  myadf  and  read- 
er, in  a  iK^t  neoeaaary  to  be  deaied  u^  before 
we  eeula  proceed  any  further  in  thia  hialoty,— 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pop  upon  tiie  very 
thing  I  wanted,  before  I  had  read  a  day  and  a 

half  straight  forwards; itmi^t  have  taken 

me  up  a  month ;  whiA  shews  pkinly,  that 
whoi  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  history,  thouf^ 
it  be  Hut  the  history  of  Jack  Hickathrift,  or 
Tom  Thumb,  he  knows  no  more  than  his  heels 
what  lets  and  oonfounded  hinderanoas  he  ia  to 
meet  witii  in  his  way,— or  what  a  danoe.he  mav 
be  led,  by  one  excursion  or  anothor,  befora  all 
ia  over*  Could  an  biatcriof;nfher  drive  on  his 
hislenr,  as  a  muleteer  dnves  on  his  mnlo  ■ 
straignt  forward,— for  instanfe,  firom  Bome  sU 
the  way  to  Lenstlo^  without  ever  enee  turning 
Ins  hesd  aside,  didber  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  lefty— he  might  venture  to  foretel  you  to  an 
hour  when  he.ammld  get  to  hia  journey'a  end : 
——but  the  thing  iai,  morally  apeakiqg,  impoa- 
aiUe;  for,  if  he  k  a  man  of  the  laast  qnrity  he 
wiU  haive  fiAy  deviationa  from  a  atraifl^l  Mne 
to  make  with  thia  or  that  party  as  he  flsss  aleog^ 
which  he  can  nowise  avoid :  ho  irill  have  viawa 
and  psospects  to  hinMlf  perpetually  soliciting 
his  eye,  which  he  can  no  more  hdp  standiiv 
still  to  look  St  than  he  can  fly;  ho  wiB  men^ 
have  varioua 

Aeoonnta  to  meanciift: 

Anecdotes  to  pick  up; 

Inscriptions  to  make  out : 

Stodea  to  weave  in :  . 

Traditions  to  ailt: 

to  call  upon: 

to  paste  i;^  at  thift  door : 

attiiat: aU whioh^ botii  tiie 

man  and  the  mule  are  exempt  foem^    To  sum 
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up  til ;  thertf  ai^  archives  at  every  stage  to  be 
looked  into,  and  rolls,  records,  documents,  and 
encUess  genealogies,  which  justice  ever  and  anon 
calls  hm  hack  to  stay  the  readily  of;  -"jn 
short>  there  is  no  end  of  it— —For  my  own 
part,  I  declare  I  have  been  at  it  these  six  weeks,' 
making  aU  the  speed  I  possiUy  could, — and  am 

not  yet  bom : >I  have  just  been  Me,  and 

that  s  all,  to  tell  you  when  it  happened,  but  not 
how ;  ■  "BO  that  vou  see  the  thing  is  yet  £n 
from  being  accomplished. 

These  unforeseen  stoppages,  which,  I  own,  I 
had  no  conception  of  when  I  first  set  out, — but 
which,  I  am  convinced  now,  will  rather  increase 
llian  diminish  as  I  advance, — have  struck  out  a 
hint  which  I  am  resolved  to  follow ;  and  that 
is,-*not  to  be  in  a  hUrry, — ^but  to  go  on  lei- 
surely, writing  and  publidiinff  two  volumes  of 
my  life  every  year, — which,  if  I  am  suffered  to 
go  on  quietly,  and  can  make  a  tolerable  barg^ 
with  my  bookseller,  I  shall  continue  to  do  as 
long  as  1  live. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  article  in  mv  mother's  marriage-settle* 
nient,  which  I  told  tne  reader  I  was  at  the  pains 
to  search  for^  and  which,  now  that  I  have  mund 
it,  I  think  proper  to  lay  befwe  him, — is  so 
much  more  fully  expressed  in  the  deed  itself 
than  ever  I  can  jHretend  to  do  it,  that  it  would 
be  barbarity  to  take  it  out  of  the  lawyer's  hand : 
—It  is  as  follows : 

•*  AND  THIS  INDENTURE  FURTHER 
WITNESSETH,  That  thesaid  Walter  Shandy, 
merchant,  in  consideration  of  the  said  intended ' 
marriage  to  be  had,  and  by  God's  Messing  to  be 
well  and  truly  solannized  and  consummated 
between  the  said  Walter  Shuidy  and  EUsabeth 
Mdhneux  aforesaid,  and  divers  other  good  and 
valuable  causes  and  considerations  him  there- 
unto specially  moving.'-doth  grant,  covenant, 
condescend,  consent,  conclude,  bargain,  and 
fully  agree  to  and  with  John  Dixon  and  James 
Turner,  Esqrs.  the  above-named  trustees.  Sec 

&C. ^TO  WIT, That  in  case  it  should 

hereafter  so  fall  out,  chance,  happen,  or  other- 
wise come  to  pass, ^that  the  said  Walter 

Shandy,  merchant,  shall  have  left  ofi^  business 
before  the  time  or  times  that  the  said  Elizabeth 
>lollineux  shall,  according  to  the  course  of  na- 
Oire,  or- otherwise,  have  left  off  bearing  and 
bringing  forth  children ; and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  said  Walter  Shandy  having  so 
left  off  business,  he  shall,  in  deqpight,  and 
against  the  firee-will,  consent,  and  good-liking 
of  the  said  EUiabeth  MoUineux,— nmake  a  de- 
ptfture  from  the  dty  of  London,  in  order  tore- 
tire  to,  and  dwell  upon,  his  estate  at  Shandy 
Hall,  in  the  county  of-  ■  ,  or  at  any  other 

oouaUr-seaty  castie,  hall,  mansioii-hottse,  mes- 
suage, or  gfange  hoiise,  now  purdiased,  or  here- 


after to  be  pnrchaied,  or  upon  anypart  or  Mred ' 
of  :--That  then,  and  as  often  as  the  saia  £M- 
zabeth  Mollineux  shall  happen  to  be  enceint 
with  child  or  children,  sevmUv  and  lawftilly 
begot,  or  to  be  begotten,  upon  the  body  of  thie 
said  Elizabeth  Mollineux  during  her  said  co- 
verture,—he  the  said  Walter  Shandy  shall,  at 
his  own  proper  cost  and  charges,  and  out  of 
his  own  proper  monies,  upon  good  and  reasona^ 
ble  notice,  whi<^  is  hereby  agreed  to  be  within 
six  weeks  of  bar  the  said  Elizabeth  Mdlineux's 
full  reckoning,  or  time  of  supposed  and  compu- 
ted delivery,-Hpay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  sum- 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  good  and 
lawful  money,  to  John  Dixon  and  James  Tnr-' 

ner,  Esouires,  or  assigns, upon  trost 

and  confid^ce,  and  for  and  unto  the  use  and 

uses,  intent,  end,  and  purpose  fi^owing : 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY, ^That  the  said  sum 

of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  shall  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Mol- 
lineux, <ff  to  be  otherwise  applied  by  them  the 
said  trustees,  for  the  well  and  truly  hiring  of 
one  coach,  with  able  and  sufficient  horses,  to 
carry  and  convey  the  body  of  the  said  Elinbeth 
Mollineux,  and  the  child  or  diildren  which  she 
shall  be  then  and  there  enceint  and  pregnant 
widi,— unto  the  dtv  of  London ;  and  for  the 
ftirther  paying  and  defhnring  of  all  other  ind- 
dental  costs,  diarges,  and  expenses  whatsoever, 
—in  and  about,  and  for  and  rdating  to  her  said 
intended  delivery  and  lying-in,  in  the  said  citr 
or  suburbs  thereof.  And  that  the  said  Elizabeta 
Mollineux  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  tim^ 
and  at  all  such  time  and  times  as  are  here  cove- 
nanted and  agreed  m»on, — peaceably  and  quiei^ 
ly  hire  the  said  ooacn  and  horses,  and  have  free 
ingress,  egress,  and  regress  throughout  her  jour.« 
ney,  in  uid  from  the  said  ooa<£,  according  to 
the  tenor,  tme,  intent,  and  meaning  of  theae 
presents,  without  any  let,  suit,  trouble,  disturb- 
ance, molestation,  disdiarge,  hinderanoe,  for- 
feiture, eviction,  vexation,  interruption,  or  in-« 

eumbranee  whatsoever. And  that  it  shall 

moreover  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Elizabeth 
Mollineux  from  time  to  time,  and  as  oft  or 
often  as  ihe  shall  well  and  truly  be  advanced  in 
her  said  pregnancv,  to  the  time  heretofore  sti- 
pulated and  agreed  upon, — to  live  and  reside  in 
such  pkoe  or  }>laces,  and  in  such  fomfly  or  fri- 
milies,  and  with  such  relations,  ftiaids,  and 
other  persons  within  the  said  city  of  Lcmdon, 
as  she,  at  her  own  will  and  pleasure,  notwi A- 
standing  her  present  coverture,  and  as  if  she 
were  B,femme  $oie  and  unmarried, — shaU  think 
fit ^AND  THIS  INDENTURE  FUR- 
THER WITNESSETH,  That  for  the  more 
effectually  carrying  of  the  said  covenant  into 
execution,  the  said  Walter  Shandy,  merdiant, 
doth  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  release,  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  John  Dixon  and  James- 
Turner,  Esquires,  their  heirs,  executors,  and 
assigns,  in  their  nctual  possession  now  being,  b  J 
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Yiriiw  oi  ah  indebtere  of  bargiiii  tad  ntle,  fbr 
a  year,  to  them  the  said  John  IMxeo  and  James 
Turner,  Esquires,  by  him  the  said  Walter  Shan- 
dy, merchant,  thereof  made ;  which  said  bar* 
nin  and  «de  for  a  year,  bears  date  the  day  next 
before  die  date  of  these  presenis,  and  by  fbree 
and  Tirtne  of  the  statute  for  transferring  of  uses 


tides,  to  have  my  nose  squeeied  os  flat  to  my ' 
face  as  if  the  destinies  had  actually  spun  me 
without  one. 

How  this  erent  csme  about, — and  what  a 
tndn  of  vexatious  disappointroents,  in  one  stage 
or  other  of  my  life,  have  pursued  me,  ftom  the 
mere  loss,  or  rather  compression,  <tf  this  one  nn- 


into  posseBsion,^ ALL  that  the  manor  and    ^  member,— ndiall  be  udd  before  the  reader  all 

lordship  of  Shandy,  in  the  county  of ,■  m  due  time. 

with  an  the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenan- 


ces thereof;  and  all  and  every  the  messuages, 
houses,  buildings,  bams,  stables,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, bscksides,  tofts,  cnrfts,  garths,  cottms, 
lands,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures,  marshes, 
commons,  woods,  underwoods,  drains,  fisheries, 

waters,  snd  watercourses, -together  with  all 

rents,  reversions,  services,  annuities^  fee^fiorms, 
knots'  fees,  views  of  firank-pledge,  eseheats, 
relie&,  mines,  ^usrries,  goods  and  chattels  of   and 

fidons  and  Aigitives,  fekms  of  themselves,  and    

put  in- exigent,  deodands,  feo-warrens,  and  all 
other  royaltiei  and  seignories,  rights  and  juris- 
dictions, privilem  ami  hereditamenta  whatso- 
ever.— 9 — ^AND  ALSO,  the  advowson,  dona- 


CHAP.  XVL 

My  father,  as  anv  body  may  naturally  iraa- ' 
gine,  came  down  with  my  mother  into  the  coun« 
try,  in  but  a  pettish  Idnd  of  a  humour.  The 
fint  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles  he  did 
nothing  in  the  world  but  ftet  and  tease  himsdf, 
leed,  my  mother  too,  about  the  cursed 
expense,  which,  he  said,  might  every  shilling  of 
it  nave  been  saved ; — tl\en,  what  vexed  him 


tion,  presentation  and  free  disposition  of  the 
rectory  or  parsonage  of  Shandy  aforesaid,  and 
aU  and  every  the  tenths,  tithes,  glri)e-landa'* 
-In  wee  weids ^my  mother  was  to 


Vly-in  (if  she  chose  it)  in  J^ondon. 

But  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  Uie  practice  of 
any  un£ur  pby  on  the  nart  or  my  mother,  which 
aonarriage  arode  of  tids  nature  too  manilfestly 
opened  a  door  to,  and  which,  indeed,  had  never 

been  dionght  of  at  all,  but  for  mv  uncle  Toby  ^  ^  , 

Shandy ;  ■     a  dfose  was  added  m  security  <Kf   gistered  down  in  his  pocket  book,  as  a  second 
my  fiiUier,  idiich  was  this:— ^''  That  in  case    staff  fbr  ^  dd  age,  m  case  Bobby  should  fidi 


more  than  every  thin^  else,  was  th^  provdcing 
time  of  the  year, — ^whidi,  as  I  told  you,  was  to-  ^ 
irards  the  end  of  September,  when  his  wall-fruit,  i 
and  green  gages  especially,  in  whidi  he  mm  very 

curious,  were  just  ready  for  pulling : '*  Had 

he  been  vrhisUed  up  to  London,  upon  a  Tom 
Foots  errand  in  any  other  month  of  the  whole 
year,  he  diould  not  have  said  three  words  about 

For  the  next  two  whole  stages,  no  sulgect 
would  ffo  down,  but  the  heavy  mow  he  had  sus- 
tained from  the  loss  of  a  son,  whom,  it  seems, 
he  had  ftdly  reckoned  upon  in  his  mind,  and  re- 


my  mother  hereafter  should,  al  any  time,  put 
my&ther  to  die  tronUe  and  exnense  of  a  Lon- 
don journey,  upon  false  cries  ana  tokens ;— 4hat 
fbr  every  sndi  instance,  she  should  forfdt  aU  the 
n^t  and  title  which  the  covenant  gave  her  to 
the  next  turn  ^ — but  to  no  more,— and  so  on,— 


him.  **  Tlie  dissppointment  of  this,  he  said, 
vras  ten  times  more  to  a  wise  man,  than  aU  the 
money  which  the  journey,  &c.  had  cost  him, 
put  together^— Rot  the  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,-.^  ^  not  mind  it  a  rush." 

From  Stilton  aU  the  way  to  Grantham,  no-^ 


<o<t«#9ifo<tef,  masefifectudanumnerasif  such    thing  in  the  whole  affldr  provoked  him  so  mudi 
a  covenant  betwixt  them  had  not  been  made."    as  the  condolences  of  his  friends,  and  the  fbolish 


-This,  by  the  way,  was  no  more  than  what 
waa  reasonable;—- — and  jet,  as  reasonable  as  it 


figure  they  should  both  make  at  diurch  the  fint 
Sunday,-*-*of which,  in  tiie  satiricd  vehemence 
of  his  wit,  now  sharpened  a  little  by  vexation, 
he  would  give  so  n^anr  humorous  and  provo- 
king descriptions,— ana  place  his  rib  and  sdf  in 
so  many  tormentii^  lights  and  attitudes,  in  the 
face  of  the  whde  congregation, — that  my  mo^ 
ther  dedared  these  two  stages  were  so  truly  tra- 


was,  I  have  ever  thought  it  hard,  that  the  whole 

weight  of  the  article  snonld  have  fdlen  entirdy, 

aa^it  did,  upon  mysd£ 

But  I  was  bc;got  and  bom  to  misfortunes; 

■  ■    for  my  poor  mother,  whether  it  vras  wind, 

or  water,  or  a  compound  of  both,-«or  ndther ;    ^— __ 

— «r  whether  it  was  simply  the  mere  swdl  of  gi-comicd,  that  she  did  nothing  but  laum  and 
imagination  and  fancy  in  ner ;— or  how  far  a    cry  in  a  breath,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 

tlMm  all  the  way. 

From  (yrantluun,  till  they  had  crossed  the 

Trent,  my  fkther  was  out  of  aU  kind  of  patience 

at  die  vile  trick  and  impontion  which  ne  fan- 

lliat  in  the  latter  end  ofSeptember  1717,  whidi    cied*my  mother  had  put  upon  him  in  this  af- 

ims  the  ^ear  befinre  I  was  bom,  my  mother  ha-    hixj"*-'^'*  Certainly,   he  would 


J  wish  and  desire  to  have  it  so,  midit  mis- 
lead her  judgment; ^in  short,  whether  she 

vraa.decdved,  or  deodving  in  this  matter,  it  no 
vray  becomes  me  to  decide.    The  jEm^  was  diis. 


ving  carried  my  frtther  up  to  town,  mudi.i^ainat 
liie  grain,— he  peremptorily  insisted  upon  die 
so  that  I  was  doomed,  by 


say  to  himsdf, 

over  and  over  again, ''  the  woman  could  not  be 

deedved  heradf  ;-4f  she  oouM,— >what  weakw 

r— TonneBtinf  werd !  whidi  led  his  ima« 
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giiuttkm  A  tilorny  dftnce^  and,  before  all  was  over^ 
played  the  deuce  and  all  with  him ; — — lbr«  sure 
as  ever  the  word  weakness  was  uttered,  mtd 
struck  fnU  uiK>n  his  brain,  so  sure  it  set  him  up- 
on running  divisions  upon  how  many  kmds  of 
weaknesses  there  were ; — ^that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  weakness  of  the  body, — as  well  as 
weakness  of  the  mind ; — and  then  he  would  do 
nothing  but  syllogise  within  himself  for  a  stage' 
or  two  together,  how  far  the  cause  of  all  these 
▼exatlons  might,  or  might  not,  have  arisen  out 
of  himself. 

In  short,  he  had  so  many  little  subjects  of 
disquietude  Bpnafpag  out  of  this  one  affidr,  all 
fretting  sucoessivw  in  his  mind  as  they  rose  up 
in  it,  that  my  motner,  whatever  was  ner  jour- 
ney up,  had  but  an  uneasy  lonmey  of  it  down. 
— ^In  a  word,  as  she  complained  to  mj  unde 
Toby,  he  would  have  tired  out  the  patience  of 
any  flesh  alive. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Though  my  father  travelled  homewards  as  I 
told  you,  in  none  of  the  best  of  moods, — ^pshaw- 
ing and.pidi-ing  all  the  way  down, — ^yet  ne  had 
the  comiAaisanoe  to  keep  the  worst  part  of  the 
story  still  to  himself;  wnich  was  the  resfdution 
he  had  taken,  of  doing  himself  the  justice,  which 
my  uncle  Toby's  clause  in  the  marriage-setde- 
ment  empowered  him ;  nor  was  it  till  the  very 
night  in  which  I  was  begot,  which  was  thirteai 
months  after,  ^at  she  luid  the  iMst  intimatioii 

of  his  design ; ^when  my  father,  happening, 

as  you  remcsnber,  to  be  a  little  diagniwl  and 
out  of  temper, — ^took  ocoasidn,  as  th^  lay  daat- 
tinggravely  in  bed  aftorwaids,  talking  over  what 
was  to  come,i — ^to  let  her  know  that  sha  must 
,  accommodate  herself  as  well  as  she  could  to  the 
barsain  made  between  them  in  their  marriage- 
deeds  ;  which  was,  to  ly-in  of  hu  next  child  in 
die  country,  to  balance  the  laat  year's  journey. 

My  father  was  a  gentleman  of  many  virtues, 
-^but  he  had  a  strong  spice  of  that  in  his  tem- 
per, which  might,  or  might  not,  add  to  the 

number.* Tis  known  by  the  name  of  per- 

seyexanoe  in  a  good  cause,  and  of  <4Mtinacy  in  a 
bad  one :  of  this  ray  mother  had  somuch  know- 
ledge, that  she  knew 'twas  to  no  purpose  to  nuke 
apy  remonstrance ;— <io  she  e'en  resolved  to  ait 
down  quietly,  and  make  the  moat  of  it. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

As  the  point  was  that  nig^t  agreed,  or  xiathcr 
determined,  that  my  mother  sh<mld  ly-in  of  me 
in  the  oountrjr,  she  took  her  measuns  aeooiA- 
iagly ;  for  which  piupoee,  when  she  waa^  three 
daya,  or  ther^abouta,  gone  with  child,  she  bq^an 
.to  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  midwife  whom  tqm 
have  so  often  heaid  mt  mentMn;  and  hmn 


the  week  was  wdl  got  round,  u  the  fiunoitt  Dr 
Maningham  was  not  to  be  had,  she  had  oosne  to 
a  final  determination  in  her  mind, — notwidi- 
standing  there  was  a  sdentific  operator  widiin 
so  near  a  call  as  eight  milesc^  us,  and  whs^ 
moreovier,  had  cnressly  wrote  a  five  shilliitf 
book  upon  the  su^ect  of  midwifery,  in  whitSi 
he  haa  exposed,  not  only  the  blunders  of  the 
sisterhood  itself, — but  had  likewise  superadded 
many  eurious  improvemaits  for  the  quidser  ex- 
traction of  the  foetus  in  cross  births,  ttid  some 
other  cases  of  danger  whidi  delay  us  in  getting 
into  the  world ; — ^notwithstanding  all  i&,  my 
mothar,  I  say,  was  absolutely  determined  t» 
trust  her  life,  and  mine  with  it,  into  no  soul's 
hand  but  this  old  woman's  only. — ^Kow  this  I 
like ; — ^when  we  cannot  get  at  the  very  things  we 
wish,  never  to  take  vp  with  the  next  best  in  de- 
gree to  it ;— no,  that's  pitiful  beyond  description. 
— -Itis  no  more  than  a  week  from  this  very  o^in 
which  I  am  now  writing  this  book  for  the  ediflea- 

tion  of  the  world, ^which  is  Mardi  9, 1759, 

•<— that  my  dear,  dear  Jenny,  observing  I  looked 
a  little  grave,  as  she  stood  dieapenins  a  silk  of 
five  and  twenty  ahillinss  a  yard, — told  the  merw 
oer  she  was  sorry  she  had  given  him  so  much 
trouble ;  and  immediately  went  andboo^  her- 
sdf  a  yard-wide  stuff  of  ten-pence  a  yard.  Tis 
the  duplication  of  one  and  the  same  greatneaa  of 
soul ;  only,  what  lessened  the  honour  of  it  some- 
what in  my  mother's  case,  was,  that  she  oo«U 
not  heroine  it  into  so  violent  and  haiwdoua  aa 
extreme,  as  one  in  her  situation  mig^  hsve 
wished,  because  the  old  midwife  had  really  aame 
little  daim  to  be  deoended  upon,— as  mndi^  at 
least,  as  success  coiud  give  her  ;  having,  in  iim 
course  of  her  practice  of  near  twenty  years  in 
the  parish,  brcKight  every  mother's  son  of  them 
into  the  world  without  any  one  slip  or  accident 
which  could  ftirly  be  laid  to  her  account. 

These  fiicts,  though  they  had  their  wei^ 
yet  did  not  altogether  satisfy  some  few  wanqAem 
and  uneannesses  whidi  hung  upon  my  fethcr's 
spJrUs  in  relation  to  this  choice*^ — -«~To  say 
nothing  of  die  natursl  workinga  of  hniaaittty 
and  juatiee,  or  of  the  yearnings  of  psieBtal  and 
connubial  love,  all  which  pmnpted  nim  to  leave 
aa  little  to  hazard  as  possible  m  a  case  of  thia 
kind, — he  felt  himselr  concerned  in  a  partienkr 
UMOiner,  that  all  should  go  right  in  the  present 
easey— 4h>m  the  accumulated  sorrow  he  Uy  epea 
to,  diottld  any  evil  betide  his  wife  and  duUC  in 
lying-in  at  Shandy-halL — He  knew  the  worid 
Judged  by  events,  and  would  add  to  his  afiUo- 
tiona  in  such  a  misfortune,  by  loading  him  vridi 
the  whole  blame  of  it^^  Aks  o'  day  ^— liad 
Mrs  Shandy,  poor  gentlewoman !  had  but  her 
wish  in  gaing  up  to  town  just  to  ly-in  and  oone 
down  again,^«whi^,  they  aay,  ue  b^»ed  asd; 
prayed  for  upra  her  bare  xneea, — ai^  w&ch,  in  1 
my  opinion,  considering  the  fortune  vrhich  Mr 
Shandy  got  vrith  her, — ^wae  no  such  miffhtj  i 
matter  to  have  com^ied  with,  die  lady  and  bar  j 
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babe  might  both  of  them  have  been  alive  at 
this  hour." 

This  exdamation^  mj  father  knew^  was  un- 
answerable;— and  yet,  it  was  not  merely  to 
ahelter  himself, — ^nor  was  it  altogether  for  the 
care  of  his  ofi^iring  and  wife,  that  he  seemed  so 
extremely  anxious  about  this  point ;  ■  ■  my  fa- 
ther had  extensive  views  of  things, — and  stood, 
moreover,  as  he  thought,  deeply  concerned  in  it 
for  the  public  good,  from  the  dread  be  enter- 
tained of  the  Dad  uses  an  ill-fated  instance 
might  be  put  to. 

He  was  veij  sensible  that  all  political  writers 
upon  the  subject  had  unaninoously  agreed  and 
lamented,  from  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reu;n  down  to  his  own  time,  that  the 
current  of  men  and  money  towards  the  metro- 
polis, upon  one  frivolous  errand  or  another, — 
set  in  so  strong, — as  to  become  dangerous  to  our 

civil  rights ; ^though,  by  the  bye,  a  current 

waa  not  the  image  he  took  most  delight  iu, — a 
dUiemper  was  here  his  ^vourite  metaphor ;  and 
he  would  run  it  down  into  a  perfect  allegory, 
by  maintaining  it  was  identically  the  same  m 
the  body  national  as  in  the  bod  jr  natund ;  where 
the  blood  and  spirits  were  driven  up  into  the 
head  fiister  than  they  could  find  their  ways 
down, — a  stoppage  ot  circulation  must  ensue, 
which  was  death  in  both  cases. 
\  There  was  litde  danger,  he  would  say,  of  lo- 
sing our  liberties  by  French  politics  or  French 
invasions ; — ^ — ^nor  was  he  so  much  in  pain  of  a 
consumption  from  the  mass  of  corrupted  matter 
and  ulcerated  hun^ours  in  our  constitution, — 
which  he  hoped  was  not  so  bad  as  it  was  ima- 
gined,— ^but  he  verilv  feared,  that  in  Some  vio- 
knt  push,  we  should  go  ofl^  all  at  once,  in  a 

state  of  apoplexy ; and  then  he  would  say. 

The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  aU, 

My  &ther  was  never  able  to  give  the  history 
of  tins  distemper, — without  the  remedy  abng 
with  it 

"  "Was  i  an  absolute  prince,"  he  would  say, 

EuUing  up  his  breeches  with  both  his  hands,  as 
e  rose  from  his  ann-chair,  *^  I  would  appoint 
able  judges  at  every  avenue  of  my  metropolis, 
who  shomd  take  cognisance  of  every  fool's  busi- 
ness wbo  came  there  }  and  if,  upon  a  Mr  and 
candid  hearing,  it  appeared  not  of  weight  suffi- 
cient to  leave  his  owti  home,-  and  come  up,  bag 
and  bm;age,  with  his  wife  and  children,  farmers' 
sons,  £c.  &c.  at  his  backside,  they  should  be  all 
sent  back  from  constable  to  constable,  like  va- 
grants, as  they  were,  to  the  place  of  their  legal 
settlements.  By  thb  means,  I  should  take  care, 
that  my  metropolis  tottered  not  through  its  own 
weight ; — that  the  head  be  no  longer  too  big  for 
the  body ;  that  the  extremes,  now  ifrastcd  and 
pined  in,  be  restored  to  their  due  share  of 
nourishment,  and  regain,  with  it,  their  natural 

itrenffth  and  beauty. 1  would  effectually 

le,  that  the  meadows  andicom  fields  of  my 
i  should  laugh  and  sing  ;-^-Mhat  good 

VOL.  V. 


cheer  and  hospttahty  flourish  once  more  ;•-—«• 
and  that  such  weight  and  influence  be  put  there- 
by into  the  hands  of  the  'Squirality  of  my  king- 
dom, as  should  counterpoise  what  I  perceive  my 
Nobility  are  now  taking  from  them. 

"  why  are  there  so  few  palaces  and  gentle- 
men's seats,"  he  would  ask,  with  some  emotion, 
as  he  walked  across  the  room,  *'  throughout  so 
many  delicious  provinces  in  France  ?  w^Lence 
is  it  that  the  few  remaining  chateaus  amongst 
them  are  so  dismantled,— ^so  unfurnished,  and  in 
so  ruinous  and  desolate  a  condition  ? — Because, 
sir  (he  would  say,)  in  that  kingdom  no  man  has 

any  country  interest  to  support ; the  little 

interest  of  an^r  kind,  whicn  any  man  has  any 
where  in  it,  is  concentrated  in  the  court,  and 
the  looks  of  the  Grand  Monarque ;  by  the  sun- 
shine of  whose  countenance,  or  the  clouds  which 
pass  across  it,  every  Frenchman  lives  or  dies." 

Another  political  reason  which  prompted  my 
father  so  strongly  to  guard  against  the  least  evu 
accident  in  my  mother's  lying-in  in  the  country, 
; — was.  That  any  such  instance  would  infallibly 
throw  a  balance  of  power,  too  great  already,  in- 
to the  weaker  vessels  of  the  gentry,  in  his  own, 

or  higher  stations ; which,  with  the  many 

other  usurped  rights  which  that  part  of  the 
constitution  was  hourly  establishinff, — would, 
in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  the  monarchial  system 
of  domestic  government  established  in  the  first 
creation  of  things  by  (rod. 

In  this  point  he  was  entirely  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer's  opinion.  That  the  plane  and  institutions 
of  the  greatest  monarchies  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world,  were  originally  all  stolen  from  that 
admirable  pattern  and  prototype  of  this  house- 
hold and  paternal  power ;  which,  for  a  century, 
he  iaid,  and  more,  had  gradually  been  degene- 
rating away  into  a  mixed  govemmeiit ; the 

form  of  which,  however  desirable  in  great  com- 
binations of  the  species, — was  y^rj  troublesome 
in  small  ones, — and  seldom  produced  any  thing, 
that  he  saw,  but  sorrow  and  confusion. 

For  all  these  reasons,  private  and  public,  put 
together, — ^mv  fiither  was  for  having  the  man- 
midwife  by  all  means, — my  mother  by  no  means. 
My  fkther  begged  and  entreated  she  wotdd  for 
once  recede  from  her  prerogative  in  this  matter, 
and  Suffer  him  to  choose  for  her ; my  mo- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  insisted  upon  her  privi- 
l^;e  in  this  matter,  to  choose  for  herself, — and 
have  no  mortaf  s  help  but  the  old  woman's.—- 
What  could  my  father  do  ?  He  was  ahnost  at 

his  wit's  end ; talked  it  over  with  her  in  all 

moods ; ^placed  his  arstunents  in  all  lights ; 

argued  the  matter  -witsi  her  like  a  Christian, 

— ^like  a  heathen, — ^like  a  husband, — ^like  a  fit- 

ther, — ^like  a  patriot, — ^like  a  man. ^My 

mother  answered  every  thing  only  like  a  woman ; 

which  was  a  Httle  hard  unon  her ; ^for  as 

she  could  not  assume  and  fight  it  out  behind 

such  a  variety  of  characters, — ^it  was  no  fair 

match  ;--'twa8  seven  to  one.-  What  could 
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mj  mother  do?  ■  She  had  the  adtaiitage 
(otherwiBe  she  would  ha^e  been  certainly  otot- 
powered)  of  a  small  reinforcement  of  chagrin 
personal  at  the  bottom,  whidi  bore  her  up,  and 
enabled  her  to  dispute  the  al&ir  with  my  father 
with  so  eqiial  an  advantage, — that  bom  sides 
sung  Te  Deum.  In  a  word,  my  mother  was  to 
have  the  old  woman,^-and  the  operator  was  to 
have  licence  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with  mv 
father,  and  my  unde  Toby  Shandy,  in  the  back 
parlour, — ^for  v^hich  he  was  to  be  paid  five 
guineas. 

I  must  beg  leave,  before  I  finish  this  chapter^ 

to  enter  a  caveat  in  the  breast  of  my  fair  reader  ; 

and  it  is  this :— -Not  to  take  it  absolutely 

fyr  eranted,  from  an  unguarded  word  or  two 

whidi  I  have  dropped  in  it, — '^  that  I  am  a 

married  man." 1  own,  the  tender  appellation 

of  my  dear,  dear  Jenny,— with  some  other 
strokes  of  conjugal  knowledge  interspersed  here 
and  there,  might,  naturally  enough,  have  mis- 
led the  most  candid  judge  in  tne  world  into 
such  a  determination  against  me.— ^— — ^All  I 
plead  fbr  in  this  case,  madam,  is  strict  justice, 
tind  that  vou  do  so  mudi  of  it,  to  me  as  well  as 
to  yourself, — as  not  to  prejudge  or  receive  such 
an  impression  of  me^  till  you  have  better  evidence, 
than,  I  am  positive,  at  present  can  be  produced 
against  me :— Not  that  I  can  be  so  vain,  or 
unreasonable,  madam,  as  to  desfa«  you  should 
therefore  think,  that  my  dear,  dear  Jenny,  is  my 
kept  mistress ; — no,-^tbat  woidd  be  flattering 
my  character  in  the  other  extreme,  and  giving 
it  an  air  of  freedom,  which,  perhaps,  it  has  no 
kind  of  rieht  to.  AU  I  contend  for,  is  tlie  utter 
imj)ossibility  for  some  volumes,  that  you,  or  the 
most  penetrating  spirit  upon  earth,  should  know 

how  this  matt^  really  stands. It  is  not 

impossible,  but  that  my  dear,  dear  Jenny !  ten- 
der as  the  appellation  is,  may  be  my  child. 

Consider, — ^I  was  bom  in  the  year  eighteen. 
Nor  is  there  anj  thing  unnatural  or  ex- 
travagant in  the  supposition,  that  my  dear  Jenny 

may  be   my  friend. Friend! My 

friend. Surely,  madam,  a  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  may  subsist,  and  be  support- 
ed without ^Fy !  Mr  Shandy 

without  any  thing,  madam,  but  that  tender  and 
delicious  senthnent,  which  ever  mixes  in  friend- 
ship, where  there  is  a  difi^nce  of  sex.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  study  the  pure  and  sentimental 

parts  of  the  best  French  romances ; ^it  will 

really,  madam,  astonish  jom  to  see  with  what  a 
variety  of  chaste  expressions  this  delicious  sen- 
timent, which  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  of,  is 
dressed  out. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

I  WOULD  sooner  undertake  to  explain  the 
hardest  problem  in  geometry,  than  pretend  to 
account  for  it,  that  a  gentleman  of  my  fathei^s 


great  good  sense, — knoiwing,  as  the  i 
have  observed  him,  and  curious  too,  ia  pliAo 
phy, — ^wise  also  in  politieal  rcnsoniJM^  and  in 
poieinical  (as  he  wul  find)  no  way  $nonait^ 
could  be  capable  of  entertaoning  a  notion  hi  hi« 
head,  so  out  of  the  common  track, — that  I  fear 
the  reader,  when  I  come  to  mention  it  to  him, 
if  he  is  the  least  of  a  dioleric  temper,  will  imp 

mediately  throw  the  book  by ; if  merciiria]^ 

he  will  lau^  most  heartily  at  it ;  ■  and  if  he 
is  of  a  grave  and  saturnine  cast,  he  will,  at  first 
sig^t,  idMolutelv  Condemn  as  fancifrdand  extra* 
vagant ;  and  tnat  was  in  respect  to  the  choice 
and  imposition  of  Christian  names,  on  whidi  he 
thought  a  great  deal  moredqiended,  than  what 
superficial  minds  were  capable  of  coDoeivinff*    - 

His  opinion,  in  this  matter,  was.  That  there 
was  a  strange  kind  of  magic  Inas,  which  goodw 
bed  names,  as  he  called  tiiem,  irresistiMy  im- 
pressed upon  our  charactars  and  conduct. 

The  Hero  of  Cervantes  argued  not  the  point 
with  more  seriousness, — nor  had  he  more  taitl^ 
«— or  more  to  say  on  the  jpowers  oi  Necromancy 
in  dishonouring  his  deeoB, — or  on  Dulcim ea^ 


name,  in  shedding  lustre  upon  them,  than  ny 
fiitherhad  on  those  (^Trismeoisiws  or  Ascsi*- 
MBBES,  on  the  one  hand,— or  oi  Ntkt  and  Sm^ 
KIN  on  the  other.  How  many  CiSSABS  and 
PoMPEYs,  he  would  say,  by  mere  inspiration  of 
the  names,  have  been  rendered  worthy  of  them  ? 
And  how  many,  he  would  add,  are  there,  who 
might  have  done  exceeding  wdil  in  the  world, 
had  not  their  characters  aiiS  spirits  been  totally 
depressed  and  Nicodemus'd  mto  nothing. 

I  see  plainly,  sir,  by  your  looks,  (or  as  the 
case  happened)  my  fatner  would  say,— that  yon 
do  not  heartilv  subscribe  to  this  opinion  of  mine, 
— which,  to  tnose,  he  would  add,  who  have  not 
carefully  sifted  it  to  the  bottom,— I  own  haa  an 
air  more  of  fimcy  than  of  solid  reasoning  in  it ; 
— «nd  yet,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  may  presume  to 
know  your  character,  I  am  morally  assured,  I 
diould  hazard  little  in  stating  a  case  to  you — 
not  as  a  party  in  the  dispute, — but  as  a  judge, 
and  trusting  my  anpeal  upon  it  to  your  own 
good  sense  and  canuid  disquisition  in  this  mat- 
ter.- "•"  "      ' 


-You  are  a  person  free  frxMU  as  many 
narrow  prejudices  of  education  as  most  men  ; 
and,  if  I  may  presume  to  penetrate  fart];ier  into 
you,-*-of  a  nberality  of  genius  above  bearing 
down  an  opinion,  merely  because  it  wants  friends. 

Your  son ! — ^your  dear  son, from  whose  sweet 

and  open  temper  you  have  so  much  to  expect, — 

your  Billy,  sir, would  you  for  the  world 

have  called  him  Judas  ? ^Woukl  you,  my 

dear  sir,  he  would  say,  laying  his  hand  upon 
your  breast  with  the  ^tedest  address,^ — and 
in  that  soft  and  irresistible  jnano  of  voice,  whi^h 
the  nature  of  the  argttmenium  ad  homtnem  a1>- 

solutdy  requires, ^Would  you,  sir,  if  a 

Jew  of  a  godfather  had  proposed  the  name  of 
your  diild,  and  ofib^  you  his  purse  aloo^  wi^ 
it,  would  you  have  consented  to  sudi  a  desecra- 
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llMef  faini^ OnyCSodrhewoaldMiy, 

Ittokitig  up,  if  I  know  ^or  temper  r^^t^  mr, 

*-— you  t»e  iDGaMible  of  it ; ^you  would  have 

tnottpkd  ilpcm  rae  offer ;  you  would  have 
thrown  the  temptation  at  the  tempter's  head 
with  abhonenoe. 

Your  greatness  of  mind  in  this  action,  which 
I  admire,  with  that  generous  contempt  of  money 
whidi  you  shew  me  in  the  whole  transaction,  is 

really  noble ; and,  what  renders  it  mort  so, 

l^the  nrind]^  of  it ; the  workings  of  a  pa- 

volt's  bve  upon  the  truth  and  conviction  of  this 
wy  hypothesis,  n8nidy,that  was  your  son  called 
Jim  AS,^-tfae  sordid  and  treacheratiB  idea,  so  in- 
Mpwable  from  the  nam^  would  have  acoom- 
fitdtd.  him  trough  Mfe  like  his  shadow,  and, 
m  the  end,  madeamiserandarascalof  him,  in 
ipke,  Bir^  of  your  examj^ 

I  never  knew  a  man  aUe  to  answer  ibis  ar^ 
menu  But,  indeed,  to  speak  erf  my  father 

«8  he  was ; — ^he  was  certainly  irresistible,  both 
in  his  orations  and  disputations ;  he  was  bom 

«n  orator  ;■■  ■    etoXWlo#^ ^Persuasion  hung 

mm  -his  Kps,  and  the  elements  of  Logic  and 
BBetqric  were  so  blended  up  in  him, — and, 
witiial,  he  had  so  shrewd  a  guess  at  the  weak- 
nesses and  passions  of  his  respondent, — that 
Natues  niight  have  stood  up  and  said, — *'  This 
BBSB  is  ekiquent"  In  short,  whether  he  was 
on  die  weak  or  the  strong  nde  of  the  question, 
'twas  hazardous  in  either  case  to  attack  him  : 
—And  yet,  'tis  strange,  he  had  never  read 
Gieero,  nor  Qnintilian  de  Oratore,  nor  Isoerates, 
iior  Aristotle,  nor  Longinus,  amongst  the  an- 
cients ;^ ^nor  Vossius,  nor  Skioppius,  nor  Ba- 

Bios,  iknr  Famaby,  amonsst  the  modems ; 

and,  what  is  more  sstonishing,  he  bad  never  in 
his  whole  life  the  least  light  or  spark  of  subtUty 
atmdc  into  his  mind,  by  one  sin^e  lecture  upon 
Crikenthorp  or  Burgersdidus,  or  any  Dutdi 

,  logician  or  commentator :— he  knew  not  so  much 
as  in  what  the  difierence  of  an  argument  ad  ig^ 
nomKHam,  and  an  argument  ad  haminem  con- 
sisted ;  so  that  I  well  remember,  when  he  went 
up  ahm^  with  me  to  enter  my  name  at  Jesus 
College  m  *  *  •  *, — ^it  was  a  matter  of  just  won- 
der with  my  worthy  tutor,  and  two  or  three  M- 
lows  of  that  learnt  society,  that  a  man  who 
knew  not  so  much  as  thfe  names  of  his  tools, 
should  be  able  to  work  after  that  ftshion  with 
them. 

To  work  wiUi  them  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  was  what  my  father  was,  however,  per- 

netually  forced  upon ; for  be  had  a  thousand 

little  sceptical  notions  of  the  comic  kind  to  de- 
fend,— ^most  of  which  notions,  I  verily  believe, 
at  first  entered  upon  the  footing  of  mere  whims, 
and  of  a  vive  la  bagatelle ;  and,  as  such,  he  would 

'  make  merry  with  them  fbr  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and,  having  sharpened  his  wit  upon  'em,  dinniss 
them  till  another  day. 
-.1  nKntien  this^'  not  oi^  as  matter  of  hypo« 

Aciiv  €^  coi\jecture  upon  the  progress  and  eatA^ 


bBshment  of  my  fiither's  manj  odd  opiniotts, 
but  as  a  warning  to  the  learned  reader  against 
the  indiscreet  reoq>tion  of  sudi  guest8>  who, 
afte*  a  tne  and  undisturbed  entrance  for  some 
years,  into  our  brains,  at  length  daim  a  kind 
of  settlement  there, — working  sometimes  like 
yeast, — but  more  generally  after  die  manner  of 
the  gentle  passion,  beginning  in  jest, — but  end- 
ingin  downright  earnest. 

whether  tms  was  the  case  of  the  singulsrity 
of  my  fioher's  notions,  or  that  his  judgment,  at 
length,  became  the  dupe  of  his  wit ;  orhow£tr, 
in  manv  of  his  notions,  he  miglH,  though  odd, 

be  abeolutdy  right ; ^the  r^er,  as  hS  cornea 

at  them,  shall  decide.  All  that  I  maintain  hev8, 
is,  that,  in  this  one,  of  the  influence  of  Christian 
names,  however  it  gained  footing,  he  was  seri- 
ous ;^^-he  was  all  unifbrmity  ;•— -he  was  sy»- 
t^natioal,  and,  like  all  systematic  reasoners,  he 
would  move  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  'twist 
and  torture  every  thing  in  nature  to  support  Ids 
hypothesis.    In  a  word,  I  repeat  it  over  again^ 

--he  was  serious ! and,  in  eonsequenoe  oiit, 

he  would  lose  all  kind  of  patience  whenever  he 
saw  people,  especially  Of  condition,  who  should 
have  known  better, — as  cardess  and  as  indiflb- 
rrat  about  the  name  diey  imposed  upon  their 
child,  or  more  so,  than  in  the  choice  of  Ponto 
or  Cupid  fbr  their  puppy  dog. 

This,  he  would  say,  looked  ill ;  -  and  had, 
moreover,  this  particidar  aggravation  in  it,  via. 
That,  when  once  a  vile  name  was  wrongfully  or 
ii\jud[dously  given,  it  was  not  like  the  case  of  a 
man's  character,  which,  when  wronged,  might 
hereafWr  be  deared, — and,  possibly,  some  time 
or  other,  if  not  in  the  man's  life,  at  least  after 
his  death,  be,  somehow  or  other,  set  to  rights 
with  the  world :  But  the  injury  of  this,  he 
would  say,  could  never  be  undone ; — nay,  he 
doubted  even  whether  an  act  of  parliament  could 

reach  it : He  knew,  as  wdl  as  you,  that  the 

legislatnre  assumed  a  power  over  simames ; 

but,  for  very  strong  reasons  which  he  could  give, 
it  had  never  vet  i^ventured,  he  would  say,  to 
go  a  step  fkrtner. 

It  was  observable,  that  ihough  iny  fiitiber,  in 
conseouence  of  this  opinio^,  hul,  as  I  have  tdd 
you^  tne  strongest  likings  and  didikings  towards 
certain  names>— -that  there  were  still  numbos 
of  names  which  hung  so  equally  in  the  baknoe 
before  him,  that  they  were  absdutely  indi&reiit 
to  him :  Jack,  Dick,  and  Tom,  were  of  thk 
dass :  these  my  father  called  neutrd  namea  ;— 
affirming  of  them,  without  a  satire,  that  theie 
had  been  as  many  knaves  and  fbds,  at  least,' aa 
wise  and  good  men,  dnce  the  world  beffltn,  who 

had  indifferently  home  them : so  tha^  like 

equal  forces  acting  against  each  otherln  contrary 
directions,  he  th^i^t  th^y  mutuaUy  destroyed 
each  other's  efibcts ;  for  which  reason,  he  would 
often  dedare,  he  would  not  give  a  cherry-stone 
to  choose  amongst  them.  &b>  whidi  was  my 
brother's  name,  wm  another  of  these  neutral 


do 
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loads  of  Chriftian  names,  which  operated  tctj 
Kttk  either  way ;  and  as  m^  6ither  tiappened  to 
he  at  Epaom  when  it  was  giren  him,  ne  woold 
oft-times  thank  Heaven  it  was  no  worse.  An- 
drew was  something  lilce  a  negatiTe  qnantitT  in 
algebra  with  him : — it  was  worse,  he  said,  tnan 

notfdng.^ Wilfiam  stood  pretty  high : 

Nmnps  again  was  low  with  him— and  Nick,  he 
said,  was  the  Detil. 

But,  of  all  the  names  in  the  oniTerse,  he  had 
die  most  unconquerable  averaon  for  TmisTa a m  ; 
he  had  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible 
opimon  of  it,  of  any  thii^  in  the  world,  tnink- 
ing  it  could  possibly  pro£ice  nothing,  tii  rwrum 
natura,  but  what  was  extremely  mean  and  piti- 
fal :  so  that  in  the  midst  of  a  dispute  on  the 
aulject,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  he  was  frequently 
inTolred — he  would  sometimes  l^eak  off  in  a 
sodden  and  spirited  Efipbonema,  or  rather 
EaoTESis,  raised  a  third,  and  scmietimes  a  fuU 
fifth,  abore  the  ker  of  the  discourse, — and  de- 
mand it  categorically  of  his  antagonist,  whether 
he  would  take  upon  him  to  say,  he  had  eyer 
remembered, — wnether  he  had  erer  read, — or 
eren  whether  he  had  ever  heard  tell  of  a  man, 
called  Tristram,  performing  any  thing  great,  or 
worth   recording  ?^— No, — ^he  would  say — 

TaisTaAM  ! ^The  thing  is  impossiUe. 

What  could  be  wanting  in  my  fiither,  but  to 
have  wrote  a  book,  to  pnUish  tlus  notion  of  his 
to  the  worM !  Little  booti  it  to  the  subtle  ne- 
culatast  to  stand  sin^  in  his  <^»inions, — unless 
he  gives  them  proper  vent : ^It  was  the  iden- 
tical thii^  which  my  father  did ; for  in  the 

Tear  sixteen,  which  was  two  years  before  I  was 
bom,  he  was  at  the  pains  of  writing  an  express 
DisSkxtati ON  simply  upon  the  woraTristiram, 
— shewing  the  world,  with  great  candour  and 
modesty,  the  grounds  of  his  great  abhorrence  to 
the  name. 

When  this  story  is  compared  with  the  title- 
page— will  not  the  gentle  reader  pity  my  father 
from  his  soul  ?-^ — -To  see  an  orderly  and  well- 
disposed  gentleman,  who,  though  singular, — 
yet  inoffensive  in  his  notions, — so  played  upon 

in  them  by  cross-purposes; ^to  look  down 

upon  the  stage,  and  see  him  baffled  and  over- 
thrown in  all  nis  little  systems  and  wishes ; 

to  behold  a  train  of  events  perpetudly  billing 
out  sgainst  him,  and  in  so  critical  and  cruel  a 
way,  as  if  they  had  purposely  been  planned 
and  pointed  against  him,  merely  to  insult  his 

speculations, in  a  word,  to  behold  such  a 

one,  in  his  old  age,  ill-fitted  for  troubles,  ten 

times  in  a  day  siiufering  sorrow-; ten  Hmes 

in  a  day  calling  the  chad  of  his  prayers  Tais- 

TXAM  ! ^Mdancholy  dissyllable  of  sound  ! 

which,  to  his  ears,  was  unison  to  Nincompoop, 
and  every  name  vituperative  under  heaven. 


By  his  aahet!  I  swear  itiT-if  ever 

spirit  took  pleasure,  or  busied  itself  in  traver^ 

sing  the  purposes  of  mortal  man,— it  must  have 

been  here ; and  if  it  waa  not  necessary  I 

should  be  bom  before  I  waa  duristened,  I  wenU 
this  moment  give  the  reader  an  aeeount  of  it. 

CHAP.  XX. 
-How  could  yon,  madam,  be  so  inat- 


tentive in  reading  the  last  chapter  ?  I  told  yov 
in  it.  That  mjf  mother  hms  mot  a  Papiti.     ■■ 
Papist !  you  tdd  me  no  such  thing,  sir^— Ma- 
dam, I  tieg  leave  to  repeat  it  over  again,  that  I 
told  you  as  plain,  at  least,  as  words,  by  direct 

inference,  could  tell  you  such  a  thing^ 

Then,  sir,  I  must  have  missed  a  page. 

No,  madun, — ^you  have  not  missed  a  word.— — 

Hien  I  was  asleep,  sir. My  pride,  madam, 

cannot  allow  you  that  refuse. ^Thcn,  I 

declare,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter. 

^That,  madam,  is  the  very  fault  I  lay  to 

your  charge ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  it,  I  do 
insist  upon  it,  that  you  immediately  turn  bade, 
that  IB,  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  next  AiIL  atop, 
and  read  the  whtAe  i^pter  over  again. 

I  have  impoaed  this  penance  upon  the  lady, 
neither  out  of  wantonness  nor  cruelty,  but  fintnn 
the  best  of  motives ;  and,  therefore,' shall  make 
her  no  apology  for  it  when  she  returns  back: 
—It  IB  to  rebuke  a  vicious  taste  which  has 
crept  into  thousands  besides  herself,— of  reading 
straight  forwards,  more  in  ^uest  of  the  adven- 
tures, than  of  the  deep  erudition  and  knowled^je 
which  a  book  of  this  cast,  if  read  over  as  it 
should  be,  would  infidlibly  impart  with  them. 

The  mind  should  be  accustomed  to  make 

wise  reflections,  and  draw  curious  oonduaionB 
as  it  goes  aloi^ ;  the  habitude  of  which  made 
Pliny  jthe  younger  affirm,  '^  That  he  never  read 
a  book  so  bad,  but  he  drew  some  profit  firom  it." 
The  stories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  run  over  with- 
out this  turn  and  applicatum,---do  lesa  sovioe, 
I  affirm  it,  tlum  the  history  of  Parismua  and 
Parismenes,  or  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Eng- 
land, read  with  it. 

But  here  comes  my  fair  lady.    Have 
you  read  over  again  the  diapter,  madam,  as  I 

desired  you  ? ^You  have :  And  did  you  not 

observe  the  passage,  upon  the  second  readings 

which  admits  the  inference  ? Not  a  wora 

like  it Then,  madam,  be  pleased  to  pon- 
der well  the'  last  line  but  one  of  the  chapter, 
where  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  *'  It  was  necessary 
I  should  be  born  before  I  was  christened."  Had 
my  mother,  madam,  been  a  Papist,  that  conse- 
quence did  not  follow.* 
Mr  Tristram  Shandy's  compliments  to  Messrs 


*  The  Romiih  Rituals  direct  the  baptiziiig  of  the  child,  in  cases  of  danger,  a^^  it  is  bom ;— but  upon 
this  proviso^  That  some  part  or  other  of  the  child's  UAy  be  seen  by  the  baptiier.     ■       But  the  Dqctof* 
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IjellLoyxke,  De  Romisny^  and  De  Mardlly,  hopes  after  the  ceraaioDy  of  marri^e,  and  before  that 
they  all  rested  well  the  night  after  io  tireionie  a  of  consmnxaatioii,  the  baptizing  all  the  H  omum- 
consultation. He  bqgs  to  know>  whether,    culi  at  once,  skip-dash,  by  injection,  would  not 

of  the  Sorbonne,  by  a  deliberation  held  amongst  them,  April  10^  1733,— have  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
midwives,  by  determining,  That  though  no  part  of  the  child's  body  sbonld  appear,— —that  baptism  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  administmd  to  it  by  injection,— fiar  le  moyen  tCvne  petite  canuAr,— Anglice,  a  aTvirf .— — 
*Tis  very  strange  that  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  had  so  good  a  mechanical  head,  both  for  tying  and  mw 
tying  the  knots  of  school-divinity,— should,  after  so  much  pains  bestowed  upon  this,— ^ve  up  the  pomt 
sit  last,— as  a  second  La  chote  impostStle,—'**  Infimtes  in  matemis  uteris  esdiatentes  (quoth  St  Thomas !) 
bi^tiiaripossunt mcUbfnodb.*' — OThomas!  Thomas! 

If  the  reader  has  the  curiosity  to  see  the  qnestion  upon  biHptism  byii^ectkm,  as  presented  to  the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Soifoonne,  with  their  consultation  thereupim,  it  is  as  follows : 

MDfOniB  P&ESBMTB  A  MESOEUBS  lES  DOCTBUBS  DE  SORBONNE.* 

Un  Chinirgieii  Accaucheutf  repreaente  d  Meuieun  le$  Docteurt  de  StHxmne,  qH*U  y  a  dee  ctu,  ^uaique  trh 
rare$t  oA  une  mire  ne  tqauroU  accoueher,  et  mSme  eH  Vet^atU  ett  ieHement  renfirm^  dam  le  eein  de  m  mhr, 
fu*U  nejuit  parditre  aucune  partie  de  mm  eorpi,  ce  qtd  teroit  urn  ca$,  mmmt  lee  BkueUt  de  hi  cmfftrer^  du 
moint  sou*  conditiony  le  baptSme.  Le  (Mrwrfpent  qtd  connUte,  pretend,  par  le  moyen  ttune  petite  ctmuBe,  de 
pomvoir  hopper  immediatement  fenfimt,  eam/aire  aucun  tori  d  la  mhe,  II  demamie  ti  oe  moj^ent  ^'U 

pietU  de  pnpoeer,  ett  permit  et  legitime,  et  a*Upeut  i*en  eerwr  done  lee  cae  qu*il  vient  d*eepoeer^ 

RESPONSE. 

L£  Cmaai  etAme^  qm  la  fueetien  prcpoeie  evi^firt  d^  Let  Thiologietu  poeent  d^une  cStS 

pourprtndpet  que  le  baptSme,  yttt  ed  une  tumtance  ipiHtmiile,  tuppoee  une  premiere  naittance  s  UfautHren^ 
done  U  m4mde,  p<ntr  reni^tre  en  Jetut  Ckritt,  comine  its  Terueigneia.  &  TAofiwu,  3  part  quest  88.  artic.  1 1. 
suit  cette  doctrine  comme  une  viriU  conttonte  j  ton  nepeut,  tStce  8>  Docteur,  haptieer  let  en^wt  qui  tont  ren^ 
Jermh  dant  le  ttxn  de  Uvn  mhrt,  et  S.  Thomas  ettfmdi  tur  ce,  que  let  errant  ne  tont  point  nit  et  nepeuvent 
Are  compth  parmi  let  auiret  hommet  t  d^  oiL  il  oondud,  qu*ilt  ne  peueent  Sire  Tobjet  d^une  action  eaet^riewne  pour 
reqevoirpar  lew  imnMre  let  taerement  nScettairet  an  taha :  Pueri  in  matemis  uteris  existentes  nondum  pro- 
dierunt  in  lucem  ut  cum  aliis  hominibus  vitam  ducant ;  unde  non  possunt  subjid  actioni  humans,  ut  per 
eorum  ministerium  sacnunenta  recipiant  ad  salutam.  Let  rituelt  ordonnent  dant  la  pratique  ce  que  let  tMo- 
bgient  ont  AabH  tur  let  mSmet  matOretf  et  Ut  defendent  tout  d^une  mamh^  umforme,  de  Aaptiter  let  er^nt  qui 
sont  ttnfertnh  dant  le  tein  de  leurt  vihetf  iiit  ne/ont  pardttre  qudque partie  de  leurt  corpt.  Le  concourt  det 
tkiologientt  et  det  ritueltf  qui  tont  let  r^gkt  det  diocitet,  paroit  firmer  une  autoriti  qui  termine  la  quettim  pre- 
sentci  oqpendant  U  canted  de  conscience  oonnderant<£un  cSiit  que  kraitonnement<^ 

Jkndi  sur  une  raiton  de  convenances  et  que  la  defmte  det  ritudetuppote  que  Von  nepeut  baptiierimmediaiement 
iet  et^ans  ainti  raifermit  dant  le  tein  de  leurt  meret,  ce  qui  est  contre  la  tuppOtition  pretente ;  et  d*un  autre  c6tif 
eontiderant  que  let  mSmet  thiotogtent  enteignent,  que  ton  pent  ritquer  let  taerement  que  Jetut  C3tritt  a  StabUs 
etmme  det  meyentfidlet,  mait  nScettairet  pour  tanctifier  let  hommet ;  et  dtaUlewrt  ettimant,  q%ie  let  et}fant  ren^^ 
Jermds  dans  le  tein  de  leurt  mkret,  pourroient  Stre  ctqtaJbiet  de  teduty  parcequ'ilt  tont  capablet  de  damnation  ;— 
pour  cet  oontiderationty  et  en  egord  d  teipotS,  tmvant  lequd  on  ataure  avoir  trouvi  un  moyen  certain  de  tn^fftiter 
ees  enhnt  ainti  ttn/eimSt,  tatufiire  aucun  tort  d  la  mhv,  le  Omteil  ettime  que  Von  pourroit  te  tervir  du  moyen 
propoeit  dant  la  confiance  qu*U  a,  q%u  Dieu  n*a  point  Udasi  cet  tortet  ^erfins  tans  aucunt,  tecourt,  et  nqjpotantf 
eemme  U  est  esposii  que  le  moyen  dont  il  t'agit  ettprojjre  d  leur  procurer  le  baptSme;  cependant  vomme  il  t*agi^ 
roitf  en  autorisant  la  pratique  propotScf  de  changer  une  regie  univerteUement  StabUe,  le  Conteil  croit  que  celui  qui 
consulte  doit  t*addretter  d  ton  evSque,  et  dquiU  appartient  dejuger  de  VutUitSy  et  du  danger  du  moyen  propotS, 
et  comme,  tout  le  ban  pUasir  de  VevSque,  le  Conteil  ettime  qu'Ufintdrait  recourir  au  Pape,  que  a  le  droit  d^expli^ 
fuer  le  r^ka  de  Cegfite,  et  iCy  diSroger  dant  le  cat,  oulaloine  tqauroit  obHger,  qudque  tage  et  quelque  utile  que 
paroitaelamanihvdebaptiserdontUt*agU,  le  Conteil  ne  pourroit  ttqiprouver  tans  le  concourt  de  cet  deux  autori^ 
tie.  On  comsede  au  moint  d  cehd  qui  consulte,  de  iaddresser  d  sm  evSque,  et  de  hufiirepart  de  lapretente  di- 
dsian,  tfin  que,  a  le  prelat  entre  dans  let  raitont  tur  letquellet  let  docteurt  touttignSt  icgjinwent,  U  puiste  Stre 
OMtarisfS,  dans  le  catde  nScettitS,  oil  U  risqueroit  trop  d^attendre  que  la  permktion/it  demandee  et  accordSe  (tem^ 
ptoyer  le  moyen  qu*U  propote  si  aoantageux  au  talut  de  PenfimL  Au  rette,  le  Conteil,  en  ettimant  aue  Von  pour- 
rait  ien  seriir,  croit  cependant,  que  ti  let  errant  dont  il  iagit,  venoient  au  monde,  contre  Vetperanee  de  ceux  qui 
se  teroient  teroit  du  mime  moyen,  il  teroit  necettaire  de  let  bofttiter  sous  condition^  et  en  cela  le  Conteil  te  con- 
firme  d  tout  let  rituelt,  qui  en  autoritant  le  baptSme  dtun  esfint  quifiitparokre  quelque  partie  de  ton  corpt,  rn- 
joigneM  nSant  motttt,  et  ordonnent  de  le  bt^ftiter  sous  condition,  iil  vient  heureusement  au  monde. 

JDSliberS  en  Sorbonn^,le  10  jivril,  1133. 

A.  LE  MOYNE. 
L.  DB  lOMlGirT.. 
DE  M,ARCn.l.Y% 
«TkleDfvcntw.    Piris  edit  ito.  1734,  psft  SSSL 
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be  t  shoirter  aud  safer  cat  still ;  on  eondidon^  as 
above,  tbat  if  the  Homuxculi  do  wdl,  and 
Qome  aaife  into  the  world  after  this,  that  each 
and  every  of  them  shall  be  baptized  again  (sous 
coitc&'ftoM)— and  provided,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  thing  can  be  done,  which  Jllilr  Shandy 
apprehends  it  may,  par  le  moyen  d^  u%e  petite 
camdle,  and  sansfaire  aucun  tort  au  pere  I 

It  is  a  terrible  misfortune  for  this  same  book 
of  mine,  but  more  so  to  the  Republic  of  Letters ; 
-—so  that  my  own  is  quite  swallowed  up  in  the 
consideration  of  it, — that  this  self-same  vile  pru- 
riency for  fresh  adventures  in  all  things,  has  got 
so  strongly  into  our  habit  and  humour, — and  so 
wholly  intent  are  we  upon  satisfying  die  impa- 
tience of  our  concupiscence  diat  way,— -that  no- 
thing but  the  gross  and  more  carnal  paj;<ta  of  a 
oompoaidon  wul  go  down : — the  subtile  hints 
and  sly  oommunicadons  of  aciMice  fly:«ff>  like 
rairits  upwards,—-— the  heavy  moral  escapes 
downwaras ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
as  much  lost  to  the  world,  as  if  they  were  still 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  ink-horn. 

I  wish  the  male-reader  has  not  paned  by 
many  a  one,  as  quaint  and  curious  as  this  one, 
in  which  the  female-reader  has  been  detected. 
I  wish  it  may  have  its  eflfects ;— and  that  all 
good  people,  both  male  and  female,  from  exam- 
ple, Qiay  be  taught  to  think  as  wdOl  as  read. 

CHAP.  XXL 


■  I  wonder  what's  all  that  ndse  and 
running  backwards  and  ibrwarda  fbr,  above 
stairs,  quodi  my  father,  addressing  hims^,  af- 
ter an  -nour  and  a  half's  silence,  to  my  uncle 
Toby,— who,  you  must  know,  was  sitting  on 
ibe  opBoaite  side  of  the  fire,  smokine  his  social 
pipe  all  the  time,  in  mute  contemplation  of  a 
B«w  pair  of  bbck  plush  breeches  whidi  he  had 
got  on»-— What  can  they  be  doing,  brother^ 
foodi  my  father, — ^we  can  scarce  hear  ourselves 
talk. 

^  I  think,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  taking  his 
pipe  fhxn^iis  mouth,  and  striking  the  head  of 
It  two  or  three  times  upon  die  nul  of  his  left 
divmb,  as  he  began  his  sentence, — I  think,  says 
he^- — ^But  to  enter  rightly  into  my  un- 
do Toby's  sentiments  upon  this  matter,  you 
must  be  made  to  enter  fint  a  little  into  his  oba- 
racter,  die  oudines  of  which  I  shall  jus^  give 
you,  and  then  the  dialogue  between  him  and 
my  &ther  wiU  go  on  as  well  again. 

- — ^Pray  what  was  that  man's  name,— for  I 
write  in  such  a  hurry,  I  have  no  time  to  reoel- 
lect  or  look  for  it,— who  first  made  the  obseria- 
tion,  "  That  there  was  great  inconsistency  in 
our  air  and  climate  ?"  Whoever  he  was,  it  was 

a  just  and  good  observation  in  him. But  the 

corollary  drawn  fhnn  it,  namely,  "  That  it  ia 
this  which  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  variety 


of  odd  and  whimiioal  chaxlustera  ,"• ^diat  waa 

not  his ; it  was  fbund  out  by  anodier  ina% 

at  least  a  century  and  a  half  after  ham. — ^— r 
Then  again, — ^that  this  copious  storehouse  of 
original  materials,  is  the  true  and  natural  cause 
that  our  comedies  are  so  much  better  dian  those 
of  France,  or  any  others  that  either  have,  or  can 
be,  wrote  upon  the  continent ; — that  discovery 
was  not  fuUy  made  till  about  the  middle  of 
King  William's  reign,^— when  the  great  Drjden, 
in  writing  one  of  his  kmf^  prefiuses  (if  I  nustakc 
not,)  most  fortunately  hit  upon  U.  Indeed  to» 
^mds  die  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne,  the^reat 
Addison  began  to  patronize  the  notion,,  and 
more  fully  expkmed  it  to  the  world  in  one  or 

two  o£  hh  SpecUtors ; but  the  discovery  was 

not  his. ^Then,  fourthly  and  lasdy,  that 

this  strange  inregularity  in  our  dimate,  produ- 
dngao  strange  an  irregularity  in  our  ehancteK^ 
--JU^di  thoeby,  in  some  sort,  make  Yjuiamenda^ 
by  giving  ua  somewhat  to  make  ua  mesry  witli 
when  the  weather  win  not  sufe  uato  goout^ 
doors,— that  observation  is  my  own ;  and  waa 
struck  out  by  me  this  very  rainy  day,.MaTch, 
86,  1759,  and  betwixt  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten 
in  die  morning. 

Thus,— thus,  my  feUow-lalHwirers  and  asso- 
ciates in  this  great  harvest  of  our  learning  now 
ripening  before  our  eyes;  thus  it  is,  by  dow 
st^M  cl  casual  increaae,  that  onr  knowledge 
j^ysicd,  metaphysical,  physiolpgica],  polemiinal, 
nttutical,  mathematical,  enigmatical,  technical, 
biographical,  romantical,  ^emioa]>  and  obater 
trical,  widi  fifty  odier  Imuidies  of  it,  (moat  of 
diem  ending,  as  dMse  do,  in  tea/)  ha  ve,  mr  these 
two  kst  centuries  and  more,  gradual^  hem 
ereqiing  upwards  towards  that 'aim^^  Ihett 
pCTfections,  from  which,  if  we  mayfitfmaooB» 
jecture  ftom  the  advances  of  these  last  seven 
years,  we  cannot  possibly  be  far  off.      ^         _^ 

When  that  hafmens,  it  is  to  be  hcyed^itwill 
put  an  end  to  all  kind  of  writings  wnateoev«r : 
—die  want  of  all  kind  of  writfi«  mHyaX  m 
end  to  an  kind  of  reading;  and  that,  in.  tinn^ 
as  war  begeU  poverty  ;  werty  peate^-^smt,  in 
course,  put  an  end  to  all  kind  of  knowledge,-^ 

and  dien ^we  shall  have  all  to  b^n  over 

again ;  <hp,  in  other  words,  be  exactly  whoe  we 
started. 

I ^Happy !  thrice  happy  times !  I  only 

wish  that  the  asra  of  mv  b^etting,  as  wdl  a> 
the  mode  and  manner  of  it,  bad  been  alittk  al- 
teredy  or  that  it  could  have  been  put  off  with, 
any  convenience  to  my  father  or  mother,  for 
some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  yeara  longer, 
when  a  man  in  the  literary  worlu  mifi^t  have 
stood  some  chance*  ^ 

But- 1  forget  my  undo  Toby,  whom  all  thua 
while  we  have  left  knocking  tbe  ashes  out  of  his 
tobacco-pipe. 

His  humour  was  of  that  particular  spedieSy 
which  does  honour  to  our  atmosphere ;  and  I 
should  have  made  no  scruple  of  ranking  him 
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^ 


am<mgBt  one  of  the  finUrate  productions  of  it^ 
had  not  there  am>eared  too  many  strong  lines  in 
it  of  a  &mily-hkenes8^  which  shewed,  that  he 
derived  the  singolarity  of  his  temper  more  from 
blood,  than  eitner  wind  or  water,  or  any  modi- 
fications or  combinations  of  them  whateyer; 
And  I  have,  therefore,  oft-times  wondered,  that 
my  &ther,  though  I  believe  he  had  his  rea8(ms 
finr  it,  upon  his  obson^ing  some  tokens  of  eccen- 
tricity in  my  course  when  I  was  a  boy, — should 
never  once  endeavour  to  account  for  them  in 
this  waj;  for  all  the  Shakpy  Family  were  of 
an  origmal  character  throughout, — I  mean  the 
males ;— — the  females  had  no  character  at  all, 
—except,  indeed,  my  great  aunt  Dinah,  who, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  was  married  and  got  with 
child  by  the  coacmnan,  for  which  my  father, 
«ooording  to  his  hynothesis  of  Christian  names, 
would  oRea  say.  She  might  thank  her  godfa- 
thers and  godmothers. 

.  It  win  seem  very  strange, — and  I  would  as 
moa  think  of  dropping  a  riddle  in  the  reader's 
way,  which  is  not  ray  interest  to  do,  as  set  him 
upon  guessing  how  it  could  come  to  pass,  that 
an  event  of  this  kind,  so  many  years  aner  it  had 
happened,  should  be  reserved  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  peace  and  unity,  which  otherwise  so 
oordiaUv  siibsisted  between  my  father  and  my 
imcle  Toby.  One  would  have  wought,  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  misfortune  should  have  spent 
and  wasted  itself  in  the  family  at  first,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case : But  nothing  ever  wrought 

with  our  family  after  the  ordinary  way.  Pos- 
sibly at  the  very  time  this  happened,  it  m%ht 
have  something  else  to  afflict  it ;  and  as  afluo- 
tions  are  sent  down  for  omr  good,  and  that  as 
this  had  never  done  the  Shandy  Family  any 
good  at  all,  it  might  lie  waiting  till  apt  times 
•nd  drcumstances  should  give  it  an  opportunity 

to  discharge  its  office. Observe,  I  determine 

nothing  upon  this. ^My  way  is  ever  to  point 

oat  to  the  curious,  different  tracts  of  investiga- 
tion, to  come  at  the  first  springs  of  the  events  I 
teU :  not  with  a  pedantic  Fescue,— ox  in  the 
dedaive  manner  ctf  Tacitus,  who  outwits  him- 
self and  his  reader ; ^but  with  the  officious 

hnmility  of  a  heart  devoted  to  the  assistance 

inerdy  of  the  inquisitive ; to  them  I  write, 

'—and  by  them  I  shall  be  read, — ^if  any  such 
leading  as  this  could  be  supposed  to  hold  out  so 
lo^---to  the  very  end  of  tne  world. 
•  why  this  cause  of  sorrow,  therefore,  was  thus 
reserved  for  my  father  and  unde,  la  Undeter- 
mined by  me.  But  how,  and  in  what  direction 
it  exerted  itself  so  as  to  become  the  cause  of 
4ifliatiB&ction  between  them,  after  it  began  to 
operate,  is  what  I  am  able  to  explain  with  great 
exactness,  and  is  as  follows: 

My  unde  Toby  Shandy,  madam,  was  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  the  virtues  which  usually  con- 
stitute the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  and  rcc- 
titiide,  possessed  one  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
-vfaich  is  seldom  or  never  put  into  the  catalogue; 


and  that  was  a  most  extreme  and  unparalleled 

modesty  of  nature: though  I  correct  the 

word  nature,  for  this  reason,  that  I  may  not 
pr^udge  a  point  which  roust  shortly  come  to  a 
nearing ;  and  that  is,  whether  this  modesty  of 

his  was  natural  or  acquired. Whichever 

way  my  unde  Toby  came  by  it,  it  was  never- 
theless modesty  in  the  truest  sense  of  it ;  and 
that  is,  madam,  not  in  regard  to  words,  for  he 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  have  very  little  choice  in 
them, — ^but  to  things ; and  this  kind  of  mo- 
desty so  possessed  him,  and  it  arose  to  such  a 
hdgnt  in  him,  as  almost  to  equal,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be,  even  the  modesty  of  a  woman, 
— tlMt  female  nicety,  madam,  and  inward  dean- 
lineas  of  mind  ana  fancy,  in  your  sex,  which 
makes  you  so  much  the  awe  of  ours. 

You  will  imagine,  madam,  that  my  unde 
Toby  had  contracted  all  this  from  this  very 

source  ; ^that  he  had  q^nt  a  great  part  of 

his  time  in  converse  with  your  sex ;  and  that, 
from  a  thorough  knowledjze  of  you,  and  the  force 
of  imitation  which  sudi  &ir  examples  render  ir- 
resistible,— ^he  had  acquired  this  amiable  turn 
of  mind. 

I  wish  I  could  say  so ;  for  unless  it  was 
with  his  sister-in-law,  my  father's  wife,  and  my 
mother, — ^my  uncle  Toby  scarce  exchanged  three 
words  with  the  sex  in  as  many  years  ;^— no, 
he  got  it,  madam,  by  a  bloww  A  blow! 

Yes,  madam,  it  was  owing  to  a  blow  from 

a  stone,  broke  off  by  a  ball  from  the  parapet  of 
a  horn-work  at  the  si^e  of  Namur,  which 

struck  full  upon  my  uncle  Toby's  groin. 

Which  way  could  that  effect  it  ?     llie  story  of 

that,  madam,  is  long  and  interesting ; but 

it  would  be  running  my  history  all  upon  heaps 

to  give  it  you  here^ — 'Tis  for  an  episode 

hereafler  ;  and  every  drcumatance  relating  to  it, 
in  its  proper  places  shall  be  faithfully  laid  before 

you : ?Till  thai,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  mve 

further  light  into  this  matter^  or'say  more  than 
what  I  have  said  already,— that  my  unde  Toby 
was  a  gentleman  of  unpandlded  modesty,  whim 
ham>ening  to  be  somewhat  subtilized  ajod  rare- 
fied by  die  constant  heat  of  a  little  family  pride, 
—they  both  so  wrought  together  within  him, 
that  he  could  never  bw  to  hear  the  a£&ir  of  my 
aunt  Dinah  touched  upon,  but  with  the  greatest 
emotion.  The  least  hint  of  it  was  enough 

to  make  the  blood  fly  into  his  face; but 

when  my  &ther  enlarged  upon  the  story  in 
mixed  companies,  which  the  illustration  ot*  his 
hypothesb  frequently  obliged  him  to  do,-^the 
unfortunate  lU^;ht  of  one  of  the  fairest  branches 
of  the  family,  would  set  my  uncle  Toby's  ho- 
nour and  modesty  a-bleeding;  and  he  would 
often  take  my  father  aside,  in  the  greatest  con- 
cern imaginable,  to  expostulate  and  tell  him,  he 
would  give  him  any  thing  in  the  world  only  to 
let  the  story  rest. 

My  father,  I  believe,  had  the  truest  love  and 
tenderness  for  my  unde  Toby,  that  ever  one 
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brother  bore  towards  another,  and  would  have 
done  any  thhifl;  in  nttnre,  which  one  brother  in 
reason  could  have  desired  of  another,  to  have 
nuule  my  uncle  Toby's  heart  easy  in  this*  or  any 
other  point.  ^  But  this  lay  out  of  his  power. 

My  father,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  philoso- 
pher in  grain,— «pcculatiye, — systematical; 

and  my  aimt  Dinah's  affair  was  a  matter  of  as 
much  consequence  to  him,  as  the  retrogradation 

of  the  planets  to  Copernicus : ^The  backsli- 

dings  of  Venus  in  her  orbit  fortified  the  Coper- 
nican  syste^,  called  so  after  his  name ;  and  the 
backslidings  of  my  aunt  Dinah  in  her  orbit,  did 
the  same  service  in  establishing  my  father's  sys- 
tem, which,  I  trust,  will  for  ever  hereafter  be 
called  the  Shandean  System,  after  his. 

In  any  other  family  dishonour,  my  father,  I 
believe,  nad  as  nice  a  sense  of  shame  as  any  man 

whatever ; ^and  neither  he,  nor,  I  dare  sajr, 

Copernicus,  would  have  divulged  the  afl^r  m 
either  case,  or  have  taken  the  least  notice  of  it 
to  the  world,  but  for  the  obligations  they  owed, 

as  they  thought,  to  truth. Amicus  Plato, 

my  &ther  would  say,  construing  the  words  to 
my  unde  Toby,  aa  he  went  along.  Amicus  Plo' 
to;  that  is,  Dinah  was  my  aunt,-— ^«i2  mo- 
^  arnica  Veritas; ^but  Truth  is  my  sister. 

This  contrariety  of  humours  betwixt  my  fii* 
ther  and  my  unde,  was  the  source  of  many  a 
firatemal  souabble.  The  one  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  tale  of  family  disgrace  recorded, — and 
the  other  would  scarce  ever  let  a  day  pass  to  an 
end  without  some  hint  at  it 

For  God's  sake,  my  uncle  Toby  would  cry, — 
and  for  my  sake,  and  fhr  all  our  sakes,  my 
dear  brother  Shandy— do  let  this  story  of  our 

aunt's  and  her  ashes  sleep  in  peace ; ^how 

can  you^ — how  can  you  have  so  little  feeling 
and  compassion  for  the  character  of  our  family? 
— -Wliat  is  the  character  of  a  family  to  an  hy- 
pothesis? my  father  would  reply.  Nay, 
if  vou  come  to  that,-— what  is  the  lif^  of  a  fa- 
mily ? The  hfc  of  a  famUy ! ^my  uncle 

Toby  would  say,  throwing  himsdf  back  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  his  eyes, 

and  one  1^ Yes,  the  life,— my  fathor 

would  say,  maintaining  his  point.  How  many 
thousandls  of  'em  are  there,  every  year  that 
comes,  cast  awa^  (in  all  dvilized  countries  at 
least)— and  considered  as  nothing  but  common 
air,  in  competition  of  an  hypothesis  ? — In  my 
plain  sense  of  things,  my  uncle  Toby  would  an- 
swer,— every  such  instance  is  dovmright  Mur- 
der, let  who  will  commit  it. ^There  lies 

your  mistake,  my  father  would  reply ; ^for, 

m  Foro  ScieniicB  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Mur- 
der,— 'tis  only  Death,  brother. 

My  unde  Toby  would  never  offer  to  answer 
this  by  any  other  kind  of  argument,  than  that 
of  whistling  half  a  dozen  bars  of  Lillabullero. 

^You  must  know  it  was  the  usual  c^n- 

nel  through  which  his  passions  got  vent,  when 
any  thing  shocked  or  surprised  him  ;- 


especially  when  any  thing  which  he  deemed  very 
absurd,  was  ofier^. 

As  not  one  of  our  logical  writers,  nor  amr  <^ 
the  commentators  upon  them,  that  I  remember^ 
have  thought  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  par- 
ticular species  of  argument,— I  here  take  the  li- 
berty to  do  it  mysdf,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
l^t,  in  order  to  prevent  all  conflision  in  dis- 
putes, it  may  stana  as  much  distinguidied  for 
ever,  from  every  oAer  spedes  of  argument,— as 
the  Argumenium  ad  Ferecundiam,  ex  Absurdo, 
ex  Fortiori,  or  any  other  argument  whatsoever : 

And,  secondly.  That  it  may  be  said  by  my 

children's  children,  when  my  h^  is  laid  to  rest, 
— that  their  learned  grandfather's  head  had  been 
busied  toas  much  purpose  once,  as  other  people's: 
^That  he  had  invented  a  name,— «nd  gene- 
rously thrown  it  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Ars 
Lo^'ca,  for  one  of  the  most  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  the  whole  sdenee.  And,  if  the  end  of 
disputation  is  more  to  silence  thtti  convince, — 
they  may  add,  if  they  please,  to  one  of  the  best 
arguments  too. 

I  do,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  strictly  or- 
der and  command.  That  it  be  known  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Argu^ 
mentum  Fisttdatorium,  and  no  other;— and 
that  it  rank  hereafter  with  the  Argnmetdum 
BacuUnwn  and  the  Argumentum  ad  Crumenam, 
and  for  ever  herfafter  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
same  chapter. 

As  for  the  Argumentum  Tripodium  whi^  is 
never  used  but  by  the  woman  against  the  man  ; 
and  Uie  Argumentum  adIUm,  which,  con- 
trariwise, is  made  use  of  by  the  man  only  against 

the  woman ; as  these  two  are  enough  in  eon- 

sdenoe  for  one  lecture^— «nd,  moreover,  as  the 
one  is  the  best  answer  to  the  other, — let  thena 
likewise  be  kept  apart,  and  be  treated  of  Ib  « 
l»lace  byJhemselvea. 

CHAP.  XXII- 

The  learned  Bishop  HaD,  I  mean  the  famoua 
Dr  Joseph  Hall,  who  was  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
King  James  the  First's  rdgn,  tells  us,  in  one  of 
his  Decades,  at  the  end  of  his  Divine  Art  of 
Meditation,  imprinted  in  London  in  the  year 
1610,  by  John  Beat,  dwelling  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  *'  That  it  is  an  abominable  thing  for  a 
man  to  commend  himself ;"— -and  rwly  I 
think  it  is  so. 

And  yet,  on  the  o^er  hand,  when  a  thing  is 
executed  in  a  masterly  kind  of  a  fashion,  which 

thing  is  not  likely  to  be  found  out ; 1  think 

it  is  fiill  as  abominable,  that  a  man  should  lose 
the  honour  of  it,  and  go  out  of  the  world  vrith 
the  conceit  of  it  rotting  in  his  head. 
-    This  is  predsely  my  situation. 

For  in  this  long  di^^esdon  which  I  was  acci- 
dentally led  into,  as,  in  all  my  dif^pesnons  (one 
only  excepted,)  there  is  a  master-stroke  ai  di« 
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ireiMve  skin,  the  merltof  wliieh  htrall  along, 
f  iax,  been  orerlooked  by  my  retder,  not  ror 
want  of  penetration  in  him,  bat  because  it  is  an 
sxceUenee  seldom  looked  for,  or  expected  indeed, 

in  a  digresrion ; and  it  is  this ;  That  though 

.  my  digresaons  are  all  ftir,  as  you  obserre,— 
and  that  I  fly  off  f^rom  what  I  am  about,  as  fkr, 
and  as  often  too,  as  any  writer  in  Great  Britain ; 
yet  I  constantly  take  care  to  order  affiurs  so, 
that  my  main  business  does  not  stand  still  in 
my  absence. 

I  was  just  going,  for  example,  to  have  gifen 
you  the  sreat  outfines  of  my  unde  Toby's  most 

whimsical  character ; wiien  my  aunt  Dinah 

and  theooadmian  came  across  us,  and  led  us  a 
▼agn7  some  millions  of  miles  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  planetary  system :  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  you  perceive,  that  the  drawing  of  my 
unde  T<my's  ofattacter  went  on  gently  all  the 

time; not  the  great  contours  of  it,^that 

was  impossible, — but  some  familiar  strokes  and 
faint  designations  of  it,  'were  here  and  there 
touched  on,  as  we  went  along,  so  that  you  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  my  unde  Toby 
now  than  you  was  befbre. 

Bv  this  contri?anoe,  the  machinery  of  my 
work  is  of  a  species  by  itself;  two  contrary  jn<^. 
tioM  are  introduced  into  it,  and  reconciled, 
which  were  thought  to  be  at  Taxiance  with 
eadi  other.  In  a  word,  my  work  is  digressiye, 
and  it  is  pfo^essiye  too— and  at  the  same  time. 

Tins,  sir,  IS  a  very  diffinneBt  story  from  that 
of  the  earth's  moving  round  her  axis,  in  her 
diumal  rotation,  with  her  progress  in  her  ellip- 
tic orbit,  which  brings  about  the  year,  and  con- 
stitutes that  variety  and  vicissitude  of  seasons 

we  enioy; though  I  own  it  su»;ested  the 

thou^t, — as  I  believe  Ae  greatest  orour  boasU 
^  improvem^ts  and  discoveries  have  come 
from  such  trifling  hints. 

Digressions,  inomtestibly,  are  the  sunshine, 

they  are  the  life,  the  soul  of  reading: take 

them  out  of  this  book,  flnr  instance,  you  might 
as  well  take  the  bode  along  with  them ;— one 
eoLd  eternal  winter  would  reign  in  every  page 
of  it:  restore  them  to  the  writer,— he  steps 
forth  like  a  bridegroom,-7bids  All  hail ;  brings 
in  variety,  and  forbids  the  appedte  to  hiL 

All  the  dexteff  ty  is  in  the  good  cookery  and 
management  of  them,  so  as  to  be  not  raly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  reader,  but  also  of  the  au- 
thor, whose  distress  in  this  matter  is  truly  piti- 
able: For,  if  he  begins  a  digression,— from 
that  moment,  I  observe,  his  whole  work  stands 

atock  still; ^d,  if  he  goes  on  with  his 

main  work,  then  there  is  an  end  of  his  digres- 
sion. 

— J— -This  is  vile  work. For  which 

reason,  fi-om  the  banning  of  this,  you  see,  I 
have  constructed  tlie  main  work  and  the  ad- 
ventitious parts  of  it  with  such  intersections, 
and  have  so  complicated  and  involved  the  di- 
gressive and  progressive  movements,  one  whed 


within  anoChcn  that  the  whole  maduoe,  ia  ga- 
neral,  haa  been  kept  a-^saiag ;—— and,  what's 
more,  it  shall  be  kejpi  a-going  theae  f&ttj  jmn, 
if  it  pleases  the  Foontain  of  health  to  bkias  me 
so  long  with  life  and  good  spirits. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

I  HATK  a  Strong  propensity  in  me  to  begin 
this  chapter  very  nonsensically,  and  I  will  not 
baulk  my  fancy. Acoordii«ly  I  set  off  thus. 

If  the  fixture  of  Momus's  glaas  in  the  humaa 
breast,  according  to  the  nropoaed  emendation  of 
diat  arch-critic,  had  taken  place, — first,  Thia 
foolish  consequence  would  certainly  have  fol- 
lowed,—That  the  very  wisest  and  very  gravest 
of  us  a]l,  in  one  coin  or  other,  must  have  paid 
window-monev  evenr  day  of  our  lives^ 

And,  aecondly,  Tnat  had  the  said  gkss  been 
there  set  up,  nothing  mote  woi^  haf«  been 
wanting,  in  order  to  nave  taken  a  man's  oka* 
racter,  but  to  have  taken  a  chair  and  gone  soft* 
ly,  as  you  would  to  a  dioptrical  bee-nive,  and 
looked  in, — ^viewed  the  soul  stark-naked;-—— 
observed  all  her  motions,— her  machinations ; 
traced  all  her  maggota,  from  their  first  engen- 
dering to  their  crawling  forth ; ^watched  her 

looae  m  her  frisks,  her  gambds,  her  capricios; 
and,  a£tcr  some  notice  of  htx  more  solann  de- 
portment, consequent  upon  such  frisks,  &c 
then  taken  your  pen  and  ink,  and  set 
down  nothing  but  what  you  had  seen,  and 
could  have  sworn  to: ^But  this  is  an  advan- 
tage not  to  be  had  by  the  biographer  in  this 
planet ;  in  the  planet  Mercury  (beUke^  it  may 
be  so ;  if  not,  better  still  for  him :  ■  for  there 
the  intense  heat  of  the  country,  whidi  is  proved 
by  comptitators,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sun,  to 
be  more  than  eoual  to  that  of  red-hot  iron,— 
must,  I  think,  long  ago  have  vitrified  the  bo- 
dies of  the  inhabitants  (aa  the  efficient  cauae,) 
to  suit  them  fbr  the  dimate  (iHiidi  is  the  final 
cause ;)  so  that,  betwixt  them  both,  all  the  te^ 
nements  of  theb  souls,  fh>m  top  to  bottom,  may 
be  nothing  else,  fbr  aught  the  soundest  philoso- 
phy can  shew  to  the  contrary,  but  one  fine 
transparent  body  of  dear  glass  (bating  the  um« 
bilicsl  knot;)— —so  that,  till  the  inhalatanta 
grow  old,  and  tolerably  wrinkled,  whereliy  the 
rays  of  light,  in  paasing  through  them,  become 
so  monstroiisly  refVacted, — w  return  reflected 
from  thdr  sunaces  in  such  transverse  lines  to 
the  eye,  that  a  man  cannot  be  seen  through  ;— 
his  soul  might  as  wdl,  unless  for  mere  ceremo- 
ny,—or  the  trifling  achantage  which  the  umbi- 
lical point  gave  her, — might,  upon  all  other  ac- 
counts, I  say,  as  well  play  the  fool  out  o'doora 
aa  in  her  own  house. 

But  this,  as  I  ssid  above,  is  not  the  case  with   ' 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth ;— our  minds  shine 
not  through  the  body,  but  are  wrapt  up  here 
in  a  dark  covering  of  uncrystallizea  fleui  and 
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blood;  so  that,  if  we  would  come  to  the  i^eci- 
Ae  dianUitert-af  thein^  we  must  go  seme  other 
wftTtowork^ 

MaDy>  in  good  truths  are  the  ways  which 
human  wit  has  been  forced  to  take  to  do  this 
thing  with  exactness. 

Some,  for  instance,  draw  all  their  characters 

with  wind  instruments. Virgil  takes 

notice  of  that  way  in  the  afikir  of  Dido  and 
iiEneas; — ^but  it  is  as  fidladous  as  the  breath  of 
Ame« — and»  moreoTer,  bespeaks  a  narrow  ge- 
Btos.  I  am  not  ignorant  tluit  the  Italians  pre- 
iend  to  a  ^nathematical  exactness  in  their  desig- 
uttions  of  one  particular  sort  of  characters 
among  them,  from  the  forte  or  piano  of  a  cet^ 
lain  wind  inatrmnent  they  use,  whidi  they  say 
is  infalHble*-  ■  I  dare  not  mention  the 

ftuune  of  the  instrument  in  this  place ;  '  it  is 
sufficient  we  have  it  amongst  us*— but  never 
think  of  making  a  drawing  by  it;— **this  is 
enigmatical^  and  intended  to  be  so,  at  least,  ad 
fMitiam  :->-----And  therefore,  I  bes,  madam, 
when  you  come  here,  that  you  reaa  on  as  &8t 
as  you  can,  uid  never  stop  to  make  any  inquiry 
about  it. 

-  There  are  others  again,  who  will  draw  a 
man's  character  from  no  otbo:  helps  in  the 
irorld,  but  merely  from  his  evacuations;^-— 
but  Ibis  ofren  gives  a  very  incorrect  outline,-— 
unless,  indeed,  you  take  a  sketch  of  his  reple* 
tioQa  too ;  ^nd,  by  correcting  one  drawing  from 
Ae  other,  compound  one  good  figure  out  of 
them  both. 

•  I  should  have  no  otrjection  to  this  method, 
-but. that  I  think  it  must  smell  too  strong  of  the 
krap,*-«nd  be  rendered  still  more  operoee,  bj 
inrcing  you  to  have  an  eye  to  the  rest  of  his 

Non-Naturals. ^Whv  tne  most  natural  ac- 

tiona  of  a  man's  life  shouid  be  called  his  Non- 
Naturals, — is  another  question. 

Tliere  are  others,  fburthly,  who  disdain  every 
one  of  these  expedients  ;^— -not  from  any  fer-^ 
tflity  of  their  own,  but  from  the  various  ways 
of  doing  it,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the 
hoDourabk  devices  whidi  the  Pentagrwhie 
Biednren*  of  the  brush  have  shewn  in  taking 
copies.  These,  you  must  know,  are  your 

great  historians. 

One  of  these  you  vriU  see  drawing  a  frill- 
length  character  against  the  light ;  that's  il- 
Hbml,— dishonest, — and  hard  upon  the  diarao- 
ler  of  the  man  who  sits. 

Others,  to  mend  the  matter,  will  make  a 

drawing  of  you  in  the  camera; ^that  is  most 

imfair  of  all,  because,  there  you  are  sure  to  be 
represented  in  some  of  your  most  ridiculous  at- 
titudes. 

To  avoid  all  and  every  one  of  these  errors,  in 
giving  you  my  uncle  Toby's  character,  I  am 
determined  to  draw  it  by  no  mechanical  help 


whatever; nor  shall  my  pencil  be  guided 

bv  any  one  wind  instrument  which  ever  was 
blown  upon,  either  on  this,  or  the  other  side  of 

the  Alps; nor  will  I  consider  either  his  re* 

pletions  or  his  discharges, — or  touch  upon  hn 
Non-Naturals  ;-^ — ^but,  in  a  word,  I  inH  draw 
my  uncle  Toby's  character  from  his  Hobby- 

HOBSB. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

If  I  was  not  morally  sure  that  the  reader 
must  be  out  of  all  patience  for  my  unde  Tob3r's 

character, 1  would  here  previously  hacw 

convinced  him,  that  there  is  no  instrument  so 
fit  to  draw  such  a  thing  with,  as  that  which  I 
have  pitched  upon. 

A  man  and  his  Hobby-Hobse,  though  I  can- 
not say  that  they  act  and  re-act  exactly  after 
Ihe  same  manner  in  which  the  soul  and  body 
do  upon  each  other,  yet,  doubtless,  there  is  a 
communication  between  them  of  some  kind; 
and  m^  opinion  rather  is,  that  there  is  sonia- 
thing  m  it  more  of  the  manner  of  electrified 

bodies; and  that,  by  means  of  the  heated 

parts  of  the  rider,  which  come  immediately  in^ 
to  contact  with  Jhe  Hobbt-Hobsb, — by  lon^ 
joumies,  and  much  friction,  it  so  happens,  that 
the  body  of  the  rider  is  at  ien^h  filled  as  frill  of 
HoBBY-HoBSicAL  matter  as  it  can  hold;— — - 
so  that  if  you  are  able  to  give  but  a  dear  de^ 
scription  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  you  mav  form 
a  pretty  exact  notion  of  the  genius  and  oiarac- 
ter  of  uie  other. 

Now,  the  HoBBY-HoBSB  which  my  unde 
Toby  always  rode  upon,  was,  in  my  opiDion,  an 
HoBBY-HoBSB  well  worth  giving  a  description 
of,  if  it  was  only  upon  the  score  <^  bis  sreat  sin«- 
giilarity;  for  you  might  have  travelled  from 
York  to  Dover, — ^from  Dover  to  Penzance,  in 
ComvraU, — and  from  Pensance  to  York  back 
again,  and  not  have  seen  such  anolher  upon  the 
road ;  or,  if  you  had  seen  such  an  one,  wnatever 
haste  yon  had  been  in,  you  must  infallibly  hare 
stopped  to  have  taken  a  view  of  him.  Indeed, 
the  gait  and  figure  of  him  was  so  strange,  and 
so  utterly  unlike  was  he,  firom  his  head  to  his 
tail,  to  anr  one  of  ^  whole  f^ecies,  that  it  was 
now  and  then  made  a  matter  of  di^te, — ^whe- 
ther hewas  really  a  Hobby- HoBSB  or  no: ^Bnt 

as  the  Philosopher  would  use  no  other  arguroeot 
to  the  sceptic,  who  disputed  with  him  against 
the  reality  of  motion,  save  that  of  rising  up  up- 
on his  legs^  and  walking  across  the  room  ; — bo 
would  my  uncle  Toby  use  no  other  argument 
to  prove  his  Hobby-Horsb  was  a  Hobby* 
HoBSE  indeed,  but  by  getting  upon  his  back, 
and  riding  him  about  ^— 4eaving  the  world,  af- 
ter that,  to  determine  the  point  as  it  thought  ftt« 


*  PenUigraph)  an  instrument  to  copy  prints  and  pictures  mechanically,  and  in  any  proporiton. 
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In  good  troths  my  unde  Toby  mounted  him 
with  10  mudi  pleasure^  and  he  carried  my  uncle 
Toby  80  well> — that  he  troubled  his  head  very 
little  with  what  the  world  either  said  or  tibought 
about  it. 

It  is  now  high  time^  however^  that  I  gire 
you  a  description  of  him : ^But^  to  go  on  re- 
gularly, I  only  b^  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ac- 
quaint you,  first,  now  my  unde  Toby  came  by 
film. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Thk  wound  in  my  uncle  Toby's  groin,  which 
he  received  at  the  si^^  of  Namur,  rendering 
hun  unfit  for  the  service,  it  was  thought  expe^ 
dient  he  should  return  to  England,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  be  set  to  rights. 

He  was  four  years  totally  confined,— part  of 
it  to  his  bed,  and  all  of  it  to  his  room ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  cure,  which  was  all  that  time 
in  hand,  Qifoed  unspeakable  nuseriesi,— owing 
io  a  successsion  of  exfoliations  from  the  ot 
pMi,  and  ihe  outward  edge  of  that  part  of  the 
corendix  called  theot  f/ncm,— >both  which  bones 
ware  dismally  crushed,  as  mudi  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  stone,  whidi  I  told  vou  was  broke 
off  the  par^iet, — as  by  its  size — (though  it  was 
pretty  laive  ;>  which  inclined  the  surgeon  all 
along  to  tnink,  that  the  great  inlury  which  it 
had  done  my  unde  Toby's  groin,  was  more 
<»wing  to  the  gravity  of  the  stone  itself,  than  to 
the  projectile  force  oi  it, — which,  he  would  o& 
ten  tell  him,  was  a  great  happiness. 

My  fiither,  at  that  time,  was  just  beginning 
business  in  London,  and  had  taken  a  house  ;-^— 
and,  as  the  truest  friendship  and  cordiality  sub- 
gbted  between  the  two  brothers, — and  that  my 


father  thought  mv  uncle  Toby  could  no  where 
be  so  well  nursed  and  taken  care  of  as  in  his 
own  house,  he  assigned  him  the  very  best  apart- 
ment in  it.  And,  what  was  a  much  more 
sincere  mark  of  his  afibction  still,  he  would 
never  sufier  a  friend  or  acquaintance  to  step  in- 
to the  house  on  any  occasion,  but  he  would  take 
him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  up  stairs  to  see 
his  brother  Toby,  and  chat  an  hour  by  his  bed- 
side. 

The  history  of  a  soldier's  wound  b^uOes  the 
pain  of  it^my  unde's  visitors  at  least  thought 
so,  and,  in  their  daily  calls  upon  him,  from  the 
courtesy  arising  out  of  that  belief,  they  would 
frequently  turn  the  discourse  to  that  sulQect, — 
and  from  that  subject  the  discourse  would  ge- 
nerally roll  on  to  tne  al^  itself. 

These  conversations  vrere  infinitdy  kind ;  and 
my  uncle  Toby  received  great  relief  from  them, 
and  woidd  have  recdved  much  more,  but  that 
they  brought  him  into  some  unforeseen  perplexi- 
ties, whi<A,  for  three  months  together,  retarded 
his  cure  ffreatly ;  and,  if  he  had  not  hit  upon 
an  expedient  to  extricate  himsdf  out  of  them, 
I  veruy  believe  would  have  laid  him  in  his 
grave. 

What  these  perplexities  of  my  unde  Toby 
were,  'tis  impossible  for  you  to  guess  ,•— -if  yoa 
could,— I  should  blush ;  not  as  a  relation,  not 
as  a  man,-^nor  even  as  a  woman,— 4mt  I  should 
blush  as  an  author ;  inasmudi  as  I  set  no  smaU 
store  bv  myself,  upon  this  very  aooount,  that 
my  reader  nas  never  vet  been  able  to  guess  at 
any  thing.  And  in  this,  sir,  I  am  of  so  nice  and 
singular  a  humour,  that  if  1  thought  jaa  waa 
able  to  form  the  least  Judgment  or  probsMe  con- 
jecture to  yourself,  m  what  waa  to  ooine  in  the 
next  page,— r  would  tear  it  out  of  my  book* 
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CHAP.  I. 

I  HATE  Ix^giui  a  new  Book,  on  pnrpoee  that 
I  might  baye  room  enough  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  perplexities  in  which  mj  unde  Toby 
was  inTolyei,  from  the  many  discourses  and  in- 
terrogations about  the  siege  of  Namur^  where 
he  received  his  wound. 

I  must  remind  the  reader^  in  case  be  has  read 
the  history  of  Kin^  William's  wars  ;--but  if  he 
has  not, — I  then  mfonn  him^  that  one  of  the 
most  memorable  attacks  in  that  siege,  was  that 
which  was  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch  up- 
on the  point  of  the  advanced  counterscarp,  be- 
fore the  gate  of  St  Nicholas,  which  inclosed  the 
great  sluice  or  water-stop,  where  the  £nglish 
were  terribly  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  counter- 
guard  and  demi-bastion  of  St  Roch.  Tlie  issue 
of  which  hot  dispute,  in  three  words,  was  this, — 
That  the  Dutch  lodged  themselves  upon  the 
counter-guard, — and  that  the  English  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  covered-way  before 
St  Nidiolas's  gate,  notwithstanding  the  gallant- 
ry of  the  French  officers,  who  exposed  them- 
selves upon  the  glacis  sword  in  hand. 

As  this  was  the  principal  attack  of  which  my 
unde  Toby  was  an  eye-witness  at  Namur, — the 
army  of  the  besiegers  being  cut  off,  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Maes  and  Sombre,  from  sedng 
much  of  each  other's  operations,-^my  uude 
Tob^  was  generally  more  eloquent  and  particular 
in  his  account  of  it ;  and  the  many  perplexities 
he  was  in,  arose  out  of  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  he  found  in  telling  his  story  in- 
telligibly, and  giving  such  dear  ideas  of  the  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions  between  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp, — the  glacis  and  covered-way,^ 
the  half-moon  and  ravdin,— as  to  make  his  com- 


pany fiilly  comprdiend  where  and  what  he  waa 
about 

Writers  ihemsdves  are  too  apt  to  confound 

these  terms ; so  that  you  wiU  the  less  won* 

der,  if,  in  hk  endeavours  to  exphdn  them,  and 
in  opposition  to  many  misconceptions,  that  mj 
unde  Toby  did  oft-times  puszle  his  visiton^ 
and  sometimes  himself  too. 

To  speak  the  truth,  unless  the  company  mj 
father  led  up  stairs  were  tolerably  dear-headed^ 
or  mv  unde  Toby  was  in  one  of  his  exnlanatory 
moods,  it  was  a  difficult  thing,  do  what  ne  could, 
to  keep  the  discourse  free  from  obscurity. 

What  rendered  the  account  of  this  amir  ihrn 
more  intricate  to  my  unde  Toby,  was  this, — 
that  in  the  attack  of  the  counterscarp  before  th^ 
gate  of  St  Nicholas,  extending  itself  frtxn  the 
bank  of  the  Maes,  quite  up  the  great  water- 
stop, — ^the  ground  was  cut  and  cross-cut  with 
such  a  multitude  of  dykes,  drains,  rivulets,  and 
duices,  on  all  sides,— and  he  would  get  so  ndly 
bewildered  and  set  fast  amongst  them,  that  fre- 
quently he  could  neitner  get  backwards  or  for* 
wards,  to  save  his  life ;  and  was  oft-times  ob- 
liged to  give  up  the  attadc  upon  that  very  ac- 
count on^. 

These  perplexing  rebufis  gave  my  unde  To* 
by  Shandy  more  perturbations  than  you  would 
imagine ;  and,  as  my  father's  kindness  to  him 
was  continually  dragging  up  fresh  friends,  and 
fresh  inquiries,-^— he  had  but  a  very  uneasy  task 
of  it. 

No  doubt,  my  unde  Toby  had  great  com* 
mand  of  himself, — and  could  guard  appear* 
ances,  I  believe,  as  well  as  most  men  ;  yet  any 
one  may  imagine,  that,  when  he  could  not  re- 
treat out  of  the  ravelin  without  getting  into  the 
half-moon,  or  get  out  of  the  covered-way  with* 
out  falUng  down  the  counterscarp,  nor  cross  thQ 
dyke  without  danger  of  slipping  into  the  ditch^ 
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Iml  that  lie  must  have  fretted  and  fVuned  in- 
wardly: ^He  did  so : and  these  little  and 

hourly 'Texations^  which  may  seem  trifling  and 
of  no  account  to  the  man  who  has  not  read  Hip- 
pocrates, yet,  whoever  has  read  Hippocrates^  or 
Dr  James  M^enzie,  and  has  considered  well 
the  e£fects  which  the  passions  and  afiections  of 
the  mind  have  upon  the  diffestion— Why  not  of 
a  wound  as  well  as  of  a  dinner  ? — may  easily 
conceive  what  sharp  paroxysms  and  ezaoerha- 
tions  of  his  wound  my  undo  Tohy  must  have 
undergone  upon  that  score  only. 

■  -My  uncle  Toby  could  not  philoso- 
phiae  upon  it ^it  was  enough  he  felt  it  was  so 


nd  having  sustained  the  pain  and  sorrows 
of  it  for  three  months  together,  he  was  resoU 
▼ed^  some  Way  or  other,  to  extricate  himself 

He  was  one  morning  lying  upon  his  back  in 
his  bed,  the  anguish  and  nature  of  the  wound 
upon  his  groin  sufiering  him  to  lie  in  no  other 
position,  when  a  thought  came  into  his  head, 
that  if  he  could  purchase  such  a  thing,  and 
hare  it  pasted  down  upon  a  board,  as  a  larae 
nap  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  citadel 
of  Namur,  with  its  environs,  it  might  be  a  means 

of  giving  him  ease. 1  take  notice  of  his 

liesire  to  have  the  environs,  along  with  the 
iown  and  citadel,  for  this  reason,  because  my 
wide  Toby's  wound  was  got  in  one  of  the  tra- 
verses, about  thirty  toises  from  the  returning 
angle  of  the  trench,  opposite  to  the  salient  an- 

tde  of  ^  demi-bastion  (^  St  Roch; sodiat 

he  was  pretty  confident  he  could  stick  a  pin  up- 
on die  identical  spot  of  ground  where  he  was 
standing  when  the  stone  struck  him. 

All  this  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  and  not  only 
.freed  him  from  a  world  of  sad  explanations, 
.but,  in  the  end,  it  proved  thehappv  means,  as 
yoa  will  read,  of  proconag  my  unoe  Toby  hk 

HOBBY-HoaSB. 


CHAP.  II. 

THBms  is  nodiing  so  foolish,  when  you  are 
at  the  expense  of  making  an  entertainment  of 
this  kind,  as  to  ord^  thinjn  so  badly,  as  to  let 
ye«ir  critics  and  gentry  of  refined  taste  run  it 
aowa :  nor  is  thens  anv  thing  so  likely  to  make 
.them  do  it,  as  that  of  leaving  them  out  of  the 
party,  or,  what  is- fall  asofiensive,  of  bestowing 
your  attention  upon  thArest  of  your  guests  in 
80  particular  a  way,  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  critic  (by  occupation)  at  table. 

I  gnard,4tt;ain6t  both ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  Ime  left  half  a  doien  places  purposely  open 
^them  I  and,  in  die  next  plaoe,  I  pay  them 


an  courts— -<3e!ntlen^,  I  kiss  your  hands, — 
I  protest  no  company  could  give  me  half  the 
pleasure,— by  my  soul  I  am  g^ad  to  see  you, — 
I  b^  omy  you  will  make  no  strangers  of  your- 
selves, but  sit  down  without  any  ceremony,  and 
fall  on  heartilv. 

I  said  I  had  left  six  places,  and  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  carrying  my  complaisance  so  far  as 
to  have  left  a  sevenw  open  for  them, — and  in 

this  ver^r  root  I  stand  on ; ^but  being  told 

by  a  critic  (though  not  by  occupatibn,— but  by 
nature,)  that  I  had  acquitted  myself  well  enough, 
I  shall  fill  it  up  directly,  hoping,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  I  shall  be  aUe  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  more  room  next  year. 

How,  in  the  name  of  wonder ! 

could  your  imde  Toby,  who,  it  seems,  was  a 
military  man,  and  whom  you  have  represented 
as  no  fool, — --be  at  the  same  time  such  a  con- 
fused, pudding-headed^  muddle-headed  fellow, 
as — 7— -Go  look. 

So,  Sir  Critic,  I  could  have  replied ;  but  I 

scorn  it It  is  language  unurbane,  and  only 

befitting  the  man  who  cannot  give  dear  and  sa^ 
tisfiurtory  accounts  of  things,  or  dive  deep  enough 
into  the  first  causes  of  human  ignorance  and 
confusion.  It  is,  moreover^  the  reply  valiant^ 
— and  thereft>re  I  reject  it ;  for,  though  it  might 
have  suited  my  uncle  Toby's  diaracier  as  a  sol- 
dier excellently  well,— and  had  he  not  accus- 
tomed himself,  in  such  attacks,  to  whistle  the 
LiUabuUero,* — as  he  wanted  no  courage,  'tis  the 
very  answer  he  would  have  given ;  yet  it  would 
by  no  means  have  done  for  me.  You  see  as 
plain  as  can  be,  that  I  vrrite  as  a  man  (^eru^ 

tion ; that  even  my  similies,  my  allusions, 

my  illustrations,  my  metqihors,  are  erudite, 
and  that  I  must  sustain  my  character  pro- 
perly, and  contrast  it  ^roperiy  too,— dse  what 

would  become  of  me? ^Why,  sir,  I  should 

be  undone ; — at  this  yery  moment  that  I  am 
going  here  to  fill  up  one  place  against  a  critic, 
— ^I  dionld  have  made  an  opening  for  a  couple. 

—  Therefbre  I  answer  3ius : — 

Pray,  sir,  in  all  the  readii^  which  you  have 
ever  read,  did  you  ever  read  such  a  book  aa 
Locke's  Essay  upon  the  Human  Understand- 
ing?  Don't  answer  me  rashly, — because 

many,  I  know,  quote  the  book,  who  have  not 
read  it, — and  many  have  read  it  who  under- 

sund  it  not : If  dther  of  these  is  your  case, 

as  I  write  to  instruct,  I  will  tell  you  in  three 
words  what  the  book  is,— —It  is  a  history. 

^A  history  I  of  who  ?  what  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

Don't  hurry  yourself. It  is  a  histonr 

book,  sir,  (which  may  possibly  recommend  it 
to  the  world)  ot  what  passes  m  a  man's  own 


*  The  weH-known  tune  of  LDlabiillefO,  eomposed  in  ridicule  of  King  James,  and  his  Lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
^JUvd  Tyrconnel,  was  Ki^i^  fasfaionabk  in  Ksig  Wi]liain*s  aimy,  and  hence  become  the  favonrite  of  undo 
Toby. 
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mind ;  and  if  yon  will  say  so  mneh  of  Uie  book^ 
and  no  more,  believe  me,  you  will  cut  no  con- 
temptible fiffure  in  a  metaphysic  circle. 

But  tbig  by  the  way. 

Now,  if  you  will  yenture  to  go  along  witli 
me^  and  look  down  into  tbe  bottom  m  this 
matter,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  cause  of  ob- 
scuritr  and  confbsion  in  the  mind  of  a  man^  is 
threefold. 

Dull  organs,  dear  sir,  in  the  first  palace.  Se- 
condly, slight  and  transient  impressions  made 
by  the  objects,  when  the  said  organs  are  not  dulL 
And,  thirdly,  a  memory  like  unto  a  siere,  not 

able  to  retain  what  it  has  reoeiyed. ' 

Call  down  Dolly,  your  chambermaid,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  cap,  and  bell  along  with  it,  if  I 
make  not  this  mattet  so  plain,  that  Dolly  ha*- 
self  shall  understand  it  as  well  as  Malbranch. 

-^ When  Dolly  has  indited  her  epistle  to 

Robin,  and  has  thrust  her  arm  into  the  bottom 

of  her  pocket,  hanging  by  her  right  side, 

take  that  opportunity  to  recollect,  that  the  or- 


in  searcn  of. Your  or^ns  are  not  so  dull 


that  I  should  inform  you — it  is  an  inch,  sir,  of 
red  seal- wax. 

When  this  is  melted  and  dropped  upon  the 
letter,  if  Dolly  fumbles  too  long  ror  her  thim- 
ble, till  the  wax  is  over-hardened,  it  will  not 
receive  the  mark  of  her  thimble  from  the  usual 
impulse  which  was  wont  to  imprint  it.  Very 
Well.  If  Dolly's  wax,  for  want  of  better,  is  bees- 
wax, or  of  a  temper  too  soft,— ^though  it  may 
receive, — ^it  wUl  not  hold  the  impression,  how 
hard  soever  Dolly  thrusts  against  it ;  ami  last 
of  dl,  supposing  the  wax  good,  and  eke  the 
thimble,  but  applied  thereto  in  careless  haste, 
as  her  ihistress  rings  the  bell ; — ^in  any  one  of 
these  three  cases,  the  ]Mut,  left  by  the  thim- 
ble, will  be  as  unlike  the  prototype  as  a  brass 
jack. 

Now  you  must  understand,  that  not  one  of 
these  was  the  true  cause  of  the  confusion  in  my 
uncle  Toby's  discourse ;  and  it  is  for  that  very 
reason  I  enlarge  upon  them  so  long,  after  the 
manner  of  great  physiologists, — ^to  shew  the 
world  what  it  did  not  arise  ftom. 

What  it  did  arise  from,  I  have  hinted  above ; 
and  a  fertile  source  of  obscurity  it  is, — and 
ever  will  be, — and  that  is  the  unsteady  uses  of 
words,  which  have  perplexed  the  clearest  and 
most  exalted  understandings. 

It  is  ten  to  one  (at  Arthur's)  whether  you 
have  ever  read  the  literanr  histories  of  past 
ages;  if  you  have, — what  terrible  battles, 
yclept  logomachies,  have  thev  occasioned  and 
perpetuated  with  so  much  gaU  and  inlc-shed, — 
that  a  good-natured  man  cannot  read  the  ac- 
counts of  them,  without  tears  in  his  ejes. 

Gentle  critic!  when  thou  hast  weighed  all 
^lia,  end  caosidered  within  thyself  how  much 


Of  thrown  knowledge,  diwouiise,  aild-ooiiviinM 
tion  nas  been  pestered  and  disordered,  at- one 
time  or  other,  if  this,  and  this  only ;— What 
a  pudder  and  racket  in  Covkctls  about  Ma 
iiri^aojf;  and  in  ^e  schools  ef  the  learned 
about  power  and  about  SfHrit;— — 4ibottt  es- 
sences, and  about  quintessences ; about  sub- 
stances, and  about  mce:— what  oonfaskm  in 
ffreater  Theatkbs,  mm  words  of  little  mean* 
ing,  and  as  indelenninate  a  sense;  when 
thou  oonsiderest  this,  thou  wilt  not  wonder  at 
my  unde  Tob^s  petpltadties*  ■  tfioa  wilt 
drop  a  tear  of  pity  upon  his  scarp  and  bis  eonn- 
ter8carp,-^his  glacis  and  his  covered-way,--4ri» 
ravelin  and  his  half-moon :  Twas  not  \!f  ideur 
— ^by  Heaven !— his  life  was  put  in  jeopudy  by 
words. 


CHAP.  III. 

Wb  ew  mr  trnde  Toby  got  his  map  of  Nanmf 
to  his  mind,  he  began  immediately  to  ^i^y 
himself,  and  with  t^  utmost  diligence,  to  the 
study  (rf  it ;  for  nothing  bang  of  more  import- 
ance to  him  than  his  recovery,  and  his  reeof  eiy 
depending,  as  you  have  read,  upon  ^e  paasioBS 
and  afiections  of  his  mind,  it  behoved  him  to 
take  the  nicest  care  to  make  himsdf  so  foi*  mas- 
ter of  his  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  talk  upon  it 
without  emotion.  .      . 

In  a  fortnight'a  dosie  and  painfbl  application 
whidi,  by  the  bye,  did  my  uncle  Toby's  wound 
upon  his  groin  no  good, — ^he  was  enaUed,  by 
the  help  oi  some  marginal  documents  at  mt 
feet  of  the  elephant,  tosether  with  Gobesius's 
military  architecture  and  pyrobalkiffy,  tranala* 
ted  from  the«  Flemish,  to  form  hk  disoourae 
with  passable  perspicuity;  and,  before  he  waa 
two  full  montos  gone,— •he  was  right  doqoent 
upon  it,  and  could  make  not  only  Uie  attm^  of 
the  advanced  counterscarp  with  great  order; 
but  having;,  by  that  time,  sone  mudh 
deeper  into  the  art  than  what  his  first  motive 
made  neoe8sary,-^my  uncle  Toby^was  able  to 
cross  die  M&e^  and  Samhre;-  make  drversioaa 
as  far  as  VaubanV  tfne^  the  Abbey  of  Sahfoes;, 
&^  and  ^e  his  visitors  as  distinct  a  history  of 
each  of  their  attacks,  as  of  that  at  the  gate  of 
St  Nicholas,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  w- 
odve  his  wound. 

But  the  desire  of  fkiowledge,  like  the  iMnt 
of  riches,  increases  ever  with-  the  aequisitioft  of 
it  The  more  my  imcle  Toby  pored  over  Ids 
map,  the  more  he  took  a  liking  to  it;  by 
the  same  process  and  electrical  assimilation,  as 
I  told  you,  through  which,  I  ween,  the  souls  of 
connoisseurs  themselves,  by  long  friction  and 
incumbitioh,  have  tbe  happiness,  at  length,  to 

§et   all  be-vertu'd,— he-pictured, — be-butter- 
ied,  and  be-fiddled.- 

The  more  mj  unde  Toby  drank  of  this  sweet 
fountain  of  science,  the  greater  was  the  heat 
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and  imp«ti€Bce  of  hk  thint;  80  tiiaty  befbrt 
the  fint  year  of  his  confinement  had  well  gone 
roand>  there  was  scarce  a  fiortified  town  in  Italy 
or  Flanders,  of  which^  hy  ono  means  or  other, 
be  had  not  procured  a  plan,  reading  over  as  he 
got  them,  and  carefiilly  collating  therewith,  the 
histories  (^  their  sieges,  their  demolitions,  their 
improvements  and  new  works;  all  wbidi  he 
would  read  with  that  intense  application  and 
delight,  that  he  would  forget  himself,  his  wound, 
his  confinemeqnt,  his  dinner. 

In  the  second  year,  my  undo  Toby  purcha* 
aed  Ramdli  and  Cantaneo,  translated  from  the 

Italian ; likewise  Stevinus  Moralis,  the  Cho- 

valier  de  ViUe,  Lwini,  Coebom,  Sheeter,  the 
Count  de  Pagan,  the  Marshal  Vauban,  Mons. 
Blondel,  with  idmost  as  many  more  books  of 
military  architecture,  as  Don  Quixote  was  found 
to  have  of  chiTahry,  when  the  curate  and  barber 
invaded  his  library. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 
iriiich  was  in  August  ninety-nine,  my  uncle 
Toby  fbun.d  it  necessary  to  understand  a  little 

of  pTojectiks : ^And  Daviag  judged  it  best  to 

draw  his  knowledge  from  the  ibuntain-head,  he 
begiMi:  with  N.  Tartaglia,  who,  it  se^s,  was  the 
first  man  who  detected  die  imposition  of  a  can* 
non-ball's  dohig  all  Uiat  mischief  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  right  Utie. — ^This,  N.  Tarlaglia  ^ved 
to  my  unde  Toby  to  be  an  impossible  thmg. 

Endless  is  the  search  of  Truth ! 

No  sooner  was  my  unde  Toby  satisfied  which 
road  the  cannon-ball  did  noi  ^o,  but  he  was  in- 
sensibly led  on,  and  resolved  m  his  mind  to  in- 
quire and  find  out  which  road  the  ball  did  gq: 
For  which  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  set  off 
afi^h  with  dd  Maltus,  and  studied  him  de- 

TouUy. He  proceeded  next  to  Gallileo  and 

Torricellius,  wherein,  by  certain  geometrical 
rules,  infallibly  laid  down,  he foundthe predae 
path  to  be  a  Parabola,— or  else  an  Hyper- 
bola,—4md  that  the  paremeter,  or  laius  rectum, 
Tof  die  conic  section  of  the  said  path,  was  to  the 
quantity  and  amplitude  in  a  direct  ratio,  as  the 
whole  hne  to  the  sine  of  double  the  anide  of  in- 


ddenee,  formed  by  the  breadi  upon  an  1 

tal  plane; and  that  the  semi-parameter — 

Stop  I  my  dear  uncle  Toby — stop ! go  not 

one  foot  further  into  this  thorny  and  bewilderi- 

ed  track : ^intricate  are  the  steps  I  intricate 

are  the  mazes  of  this  labyrkith !  intricate  are  the 
troubles  which  the  punA  of  this  bewitdiing 
j>hantom,  Kkowlkdoe,  Wl  bring  upon  thee. 
— — 0,  my  uncle !  flj— fly — ^fly  from  it  as  firom 

a  serpent Is  it  fit,,  good-natured  man  ! 

thou  should'st  sit  up,  with  the  wound  upon  thy 
groin,  whole  nights,  baking  thy  blood  with  hec- 
tic watchings  ? Alas !  it  will  exaspe- 
rate thy  symptoms,— -check  thy  perspirations, 
—evaporate  thy  spirits, — waste  thy  animal 
strength,— dry  up  thy  radical  moisture, — bring 
Ifaee  into  a  costive  kiabit  of  body,— impair  thy 


healtli,-Kmd  hasten  all  thehifirmities  of  thy  old 
age.  ■  O  my  unde!  my  unde  Toby! 

CHAP.  IV. 

I  WOULD  not  dve  a  groat  for  that  man's  know- 
ledge in  pen-craft,  who  does  not  understand  this, 
—That  the  best  plain  narrative  in  the  world, 
tadced  very  dose  tathe  last  spirited  apostrophe 
to  my  unde  Tobv, — ^would  have  fdt  noth  cold 
and  vapid  upon  tne  reader's  palate ;  therefore,  I 
forthwith  put  an  end  to  the  chapter,  though  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  my  story. 

— ^Writers  of  my  stamp  have  one  prindple  in 
common  with  painters.—— Where  an  exact 
ec^ying  makes  our  pictures  less  striking,  we 
choose  the  less  evil ;  deeming  it  even  more  par- 
donable to  trespass  against  truth  than  beauty. 
This  ia  to  be  understood  cumgramomHii 
but  be  it  as  it  will,— as  the  pimdld  is  made  more 


for  the  sake  of  letting  the  apostn^he  cool,  thaa 
any  thing  else, — it  is  not  very  material  whether 
upon  any  other  score  the  reader  approves  of  it 
or  not. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  third  year,  my  unde 
Toby,  percdving  that  the  parameter  ana  semi- 
parameter  ol^  the  conic  section,  angered  his 
wound,  he  left  off  the  stud^  of  proj^tiles  in  a 
kind  of  a  huff,  and  betook  himself  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  fortification  only ;  the  pleasure  of 
whidi,  like  a  spring  held  back,  returned  upon 
him  with  redoubled  force. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  my  unde  began  to 
break  in  upon  the  daily  regularity  of  a  dean 
shirt, — to  cusmiu  his  barber  unshaven, — and  to 
allow  his  surgeon  scarce  time  sufficient  to  dress 
his  wound,  concerning  himself  so  little  about  it, 
as  not  to  ask  him  once  in  seven  times  dressing, 

how  it  went  on :  When,  lo ! dl  of  a  sua- 

den,  for  the  change  was  as  ^uick  as  lightning, 
he  b^an  to  sigh  heavily  for  his  recovery, — com- 
plaindi  to  my  father,  grew  impatient  with  the 

surgeon ; and  one  morning  as  he  heard  his 

foot  coming  up  stairs,  he  shut  up  his  books,  and 
thrust  aside  his  instruments,  in  order  to  expos- 
tulate with  him  upon  the  protraction  of  the 
cure,  which,  he  told  him,  might  surely  have 
been  accomplished,  at  least  b^  that  time.— - 
He  dwelt  long  upon  the  miseries  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  sorrows  of  his  four  years  melan- 
dioly  imprisonment ;— -adding,  that,  had  it 
not  been  mr  the  kind  looks,  and  fraternal  dieer- 
iugs  of  the  best  of  brothers, — he  had  long  since 
sunk  under  his  misfbrtunes.— My  father  was 
by :  My  uncle  Toby's  eloquence  brought  tears 

into  his  eyes ; — ^"twas  unexpected. ^My  unde 

Toby,  by  nature,  was  not  doquent ; it  had 

the  sreater  effect The  surgeon  was  con- 
founded ;— — not  that  there  wanted  p^rounds  for 
such,  or  greater  marks,  of  impatience, — but 
'twas  unexpected  too :  in  the  four  years  he  had 
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ftttended  him,  he  had  never  seen  any  thing'like 

it  in  my  uncle  Toby's  carriaf^e ;  he  had  never 

once  dropped  one  fretful  or  discontented  word; 

he  bad  been  all  patience, — all  submission. 

— We  lose  the  right  of  compkining  sometimes 

by  forbearing  it; ^but  we  often  treble  the 

force : — The  surgeon  was  astonished ;— »buc 
much  more  so,  when  he  heard  my  uncle  Toby 
go  on,  and  peremptorily  insist  upon  his  heaUng 
up  the  wound  directly,— or  sending  for  Mon- 
sieur Ronjat,  the  Ejng^s  Seijeant-Surgeon,  to  do 
it  for  him. 

The  desire  of  life  and  health  is  planted  in 

man's  nature; the  loveof  li^ty  and  enlarge^ 

ment  is  a  sister  passion  to  it :  These  my  ui^e 
Toby  had  in  common  with  his  species;— and 
either  of  them  had  been  sufficient  to  account  for 
his  earnest  desire  to  get  well,  and  out  of  doors ; 
9-—  but  I  have  told  you  before,  that  nothing 
wrought  with  dur  family  after  the  common  way ; 
——and  from  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
this  eagier  desire  shewed  itself  in  the  present 
case,  the  penetrating  reader  will  suspect  there 
was  some  other  cause  or  crotchet  for  it  in  my 

uncle  Toby's  head. There  was  so ;  and  'tis 

the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  to  set  forth 
what  that  cause  and  crotchet  was.  I  own,  when 
that's  done,  'twill  be  time  to  return  back  to  the 
parlour  fire-side,  where  we  left  my  uncle  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence. 


CHAP.  V. 

WifEii  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  ruling  passion,— or,  m  other  words, 
when  his  Hobby-hosse  grows  head-strong, 
——farewell  cool  reason  and  fair  discretion. 

My  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  near  well ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  surgeon  recovered  his  surprise, 
and  could  get  leave  to  say  as  much — he  told 
him,  'twas  just  beginning  to  incarnate ;  and 
that  if  no  fresh  exfoliation  happened,  which 
there  was  no  tign  of, — ^it  would  oe  dried  up  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  The  sound  of  as  many  Olym- 
piads, twelve  hours  before,  would  have  convey- 
ed an  idea  of  shorter  duration  to  my  uncle  To- 
by's mind.1 ^The  succession  of  his  ideas  was 

now  rapid  ;  he  broiled  with  impatience  to  put 

his  design  in  execution; and  so,  without 

consultiDg  farther  with  anv  soul  living, — ^which, 
by  the  byci  I  think  is  right,  when  you  are  pre- 
determined to  take  no  one  soul's  advice, — ^he 
privately  ordered  Trim,  his  man,  to  pack  up  a 
bundle  of  lint  and  dressings,  and  hire  a  chariot 
and  four,  to  be  at  the  door  exactly  by  twelve 
o'clock  that  day,  when  he  knew  my  father  would 

be  upon  'Change. So,  leaviitf  ji  bank-note 

upon  the  table,  for  the  surgeon  s  care  of  him, 
and  a  letter  of  tender  thanks  for  his  brother's, 
—he  packed  up  his  maps,  his  books  of  fortiA- 
cation,  bis  instruments^  &c  and  by  the  help  of 


a  cmteh  on  one  side,  and  Trim  on  the  dthef  ^ 
^my  unde  Toby  embarked  for  Shandy-liallt 

The  reason,  or  rather  the  rise,  of  this  sudden 
emigration,  was  as  follows : — 

Tne  table  in  my  unde  Tobv'a  room,  and  at 
which,  the  night  before  this  cnai^e  happened, 
he  was  sitting  with  his  maps,  &c.  about  lum, — 
bdng  somewhat  of  the  smallest,  for  that  infinity 
of  great  and  small  instruments  of  knowledge 
which  usually  lay  crowded  upon  it ;— he  had 
the  acddent,  in  readiing  over  for  his  tobacco- 
box,  to  throw  down  his  compasses,  and  in  stoop- 
ing to  take  the  compasses  up,  with  his  sleeve  ha 
threw  down  his  case  of  instruments  and  snuff- 
ers ;  and  as  the  dice  took  a  run  against  him, 
in  his  endeavouring  to  catch  the  snuffers  in  ftlU 
ing,  ■  he  thrust  Monsieur  Bkmdd  off  the  tm^ 
ble,  and  Count  de  Pagan  o'top  of  him. 

ItVas  to  no  purpose  for  a  man,  lame  aa  my 
uncle  Toby  was,  to  tEdnk  of  redressing  ihae 
evils  by  himself:  he  rung  his  bell  ftr  ^a  man 
Trim.  Trim !  ^uoth  my  unde  Toby,  pri'thae 
see  what  confusion  I  have  here  been  making. — 
I  must  have  some  better  contrivance, — Trim. 
Canst  not  thou  take  my  rule,  and  measure 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  table,  and  theu 
go  and  bespeak  me  one  as  big  again— —Yes, 
an'  please  your  Honour,  replidl  Trim,  making 

a  bow ; ^but  I  hope  your  Honour  will  be  soon 

well  enough  to  get  down  to  your  country  seat, 
where,  as  your  Honour  takes  so  much  pleasure 
in  fortification, — ^we  would  manage  this  matter 
toaT. 

I  must  here  inform  you,  that  this  servant  of 
my  unde  Toby's,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Trim,  had  been  a  corporal  in  my  unde's  own 

company : his  real  name  was  James  Butler ; 

—but  having  got  the  nick-name  of  Trim  in 
the  regiment,  my  unde  Toby,  unless  when  he 
happened  to  be  very  angry  with  him,  would 
never  call  him  by  any  other  nanoe. 

The  poor  fdlow  had  been  disabled  for  the  ser- 
vice, by  a  wound  on  his.  left  knee  by  a  mudcet- 
bullet,  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  wluch  was  two 
years  before  the  affidr  of  Namur  ;  and  as  the 
feUow  was  well  beloved  in  the  regiment,  and  a 
handy  fellow  into  the  bargain,  my  uncle  Toby 
took  him  for  his  servant ;  and  of  an  excellent 
use  was  he,  attending  my  unde  Toby  in  thr 
camp  and  in  his  quarters,  as  a  valet,  groom,  bar- 
ber, cook,  sempster,  and  nurse;  and,  indeed, 
from  first  to  last,  iwed  upon  him,  and  served 
him,  with  great  fidi|by  and  affection. 

My  unde  Toby  loved  the  man  in  return  ;  and 
what  attached  him  more  to  him  still,  was  the 

similitude  of  their  knowledge : For  Corporal 

Trim  (for  so,  for  the  f\iture,  I  shall  call  him,) 
by  four  years  occasional  attention  to  his  mas- 
ter's discourse  upon  fortified  towns,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  prying  and  peeping  continually  into 
his  master*  s  plans,  &c  exdusive  and  besides 
what  he  gained  Hobby-  Horskally  m  a  body- 
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■errant^  Aon  Hobby  Horneal  per  se;  bad  be- 
come nonean  proficient  in  the  scienoe ;  and  was 
thought,  by  the  cook  and  chambennaid,  to  know 
as  much  en  the  natuxe  of  strongholda  as  my  un- 
cle Toby  himself. 

I  have  but  one  more  stance  to  give  to  finish 
Corporal  Trim's  character^— 4iid  it  is  the  only 
^urk  line  in  it.  The  fellow  loved  to  advise> — 
or  rmthcr  to  hear  himsdf  talk;  his  carriage,  how- 
ev^,  was  so  perfectly  respectful,  'twas  easy  to 
keep  him  silent  n^ien  you  had  him  bo  ;  but  set 
his  tongue  a-going^ — ^you  had  no  hold  of  him  ; 
— ^  was  voluble; — 4he  eternal  interiardings • 
of  your  Honour,  widi  the  respeotfnlneas  of  Cor- 
poral Trim's  manner,  interceding  so  strong  in 
behdf  of  his  elocution,-— that  thowtth  you  mkht 
luims been  incommoded, — yon oouU not  wellbe 
angry.  My  unele  Toby  was  seldom  either  the 
one  or  the  odier  with  him,— or,  at  leaat>  this 
ftult  in  IVim  broke  no  squsres  with  'em.  My 
fmde  Toby,  ss  I  said,  bved  the  man ;— and, 
besides,  as  he  ever  looked  upon  a  ^thful  ser- 
TSBl'— as  an  humbfe  fiiend, — ^he  could  not  bear 
to  atop  his  moudi.— Such  wss  Corporal  Trim. 

If  I  durst  presume,  continued  Trim,  to  gife 
yosir  Honour  my  advice,  and  speak  my  <»anion 

in  this  mstter ^Thou  srt  welcome.  Trim, 

quoth  my  unde  Toby ; speak,— speak  what 

tlMMi  tbinkest  upon  the  suliject,  msn,  without 
ter.  Why,  then,  replied  Trim,  ^not  hailing 
his  can,  and  scratching  his  head,  like  a  country 
lant,  but^  stinokmg  his  hsir  back  from  his  fore- 
head, and  standing  erect  as  before  his  division 

1  think,  quoth  Trim,  advancing  his  left, 

which  was  his  hone  leg,  a  little  forwanls,— and 
pointing  with  his  rip^ht  hand  open  towards  a 
«Ba|»  of  Dunkhrk,  which  wss  pinned  sgainst  the 
lumgings, — I  think,  quoth  Corporal  Trim,  wid^ 
humble  submission  to  your  Honour's  better 
judgment,  Uiat  these  ravdins,  bastions,  curtains, 
and  homworks,  make  but  a  poor,  contemptilde, 
Mdle-lhddle  pkce  of  work  of  it  here  upon  pa- 
per, oompared  to  what  your  Honour  and  I  could 
make  of  it  were  we  in  the  country  by  ourselves, 
and  had  but  a  rood,  or  a  rood  and  a  hslf  of 
ground,  to  do  what  we  {leased  with :  As  sum- 
Bier  is  coming  on,  continued  Trim,  your  Honour 
might  sit  out  of  doors,  and  give  me  the  nogra- 
I^y — (Call  it  iohnography,  quoth  my  unde) — 
of  the  town  <Mr  dtadd,  your  Honour  was  pleased 
to  sit  down  before,— ai^I  will  be  shot  by  your 
Honour  upon  the  gkciiflyt,  if  I  did  not  fortify 

it  to  your  Honour's  xtmL 1  dare  sav  thou 

would'st,Trim,  quoth  my  unde. For  if  your 

Honour,  continued  the  Corporal,  could  but  mark 
me  tiie  polygon,  with  its  exact  lines,  and  angles 
^That  1  could  do  Tery  well,  quoth  mv  un- 
de— I  would  begin  with  the  fosse,  ami  if  your 
Honour  could  tell  me  the  proper  depth  and 
breadth 1  can  to  a  hair's  breadth,  Trim,  re- 
plied mj  unde — I  would  throw  out  the  earth 
upon  this  hand  towards  the  town  for  the  scarp, 

VOL,  V, 


— tfnd  on  that  hand  towards  the  campaign  for 
the  counterscarp— Very  right.  Trim,  ouoth 

my  unde  Toby And  when  I  had  sloped 

them  to  your  mind,— an'  please  your  Honour,  I 
would  fiice  the  glads,  as  the  finest  fortifications 
are  done  in  Flanders,  with  sods, — and  as  your 
Honour  knows  they  should  be, — and  I  would 

make  the  walls  and  parapets  with  sods  too 

The  best  engineers  call  them  gazons.  Trim,  said 

my  unde  ^by Whether  they  are  gazons 

or  sods,  is  not  much  matter,  replied  Trim ;  your 
Honour  knows  they  are  ten  times  beyond  a  fa- 
cing dther  of  bride  or  stone  ■  I  know  they 
are.  Trim,  in  some  resnects, — quoth  my  uncle 

Toby,  nodding  his  heaa ; for  a  cannon  ball 

enters  into  tl^  gaion  right  onwards,  without 
bringing  any  rubbish  down  with  it,  which  might 
fill  we  fossil  (as  was  the  case  at  St  Nicholas's 
Gate)  and  faciutate  the  passage  over  it. 
Your  Honour  understands  these  matters,  re- 

Elied  Corporal  Trim,  better  than  any  officer  in 
is  Majesty's  service :— but  would  your  Ho- 
nour please  to  let  the  bes|>eaking  of  the  table 
alone,  and  let  us  but  go  into  the  country^  I 
would  work  under  your  Honour's  directions  like 
a  horse,  and  make  fortifications  for  you  some- 
thing like  a  tansjr,  with  all  their  batteries,  saps, 
ditches,  and  nallisadoes,  that  it  should  be  worth 
all.  the  worlas  riding  twenty  miles  to  go  and 
see  it. 

My  unde  Toby  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet,  as 

Trim  went  on ; ^but  it  was  not  a  blusli  of 

guilt,— of  modesty,  or  of  anger ; it  was  a 

blush  of  joy; ^he  was  fired  with  Corporal 

Trim's  poject  and  description. Trim^ !  said 

mv  uncle  Td>^,  thou  hast  said  enough.*^ 

We  might  begm  the  campaign,  continued  Trim, 
on  the  very  Sky  that  his  Majesty  and  the  allies 
take  the  field,  and  demolish  'em  town  for  town 

as  fast  as Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby» 

say  no  more.  Your  Honour,  continued 

Trim,  might  sit  in  your  arm-chair  (pointing  to 
it)  this fijMs  weather,  giving  mevour  orders,  and 
I  would"  Say  no  more.  Trim,  quoth  my 

unde  Toby* Besides,  your  Honour  would 

g^t  not  only  pleasure  and  good  pastime,  but 
good  air,  and  good  exercise,  and  eood  health, 
and  your  Honour's  wound  would  be  well  in  a 
nionth.— — -Thou  hast  said  enough,  Trim, 
quoth  mv  unde  Toby,  (putting  his  nand  into 
his  breeches-pocket)--!  uke  thy  project  might- 
ily.——And  if  your  Honour  pleases.  111,  this 
moment,  go  and  buy  a  pioneer  s  soade  to  take 
down  with  us,  and  I'll  bespeak  a  shovel,  and  a 
pick-axe,  and  a  couple  of — --Say  no  more.  Trim, 
quoth  my  unde  Toby,  leaping  up  upon  one  leg, 
quite  overcome  with  rapture, — and  thrusting  a 

guinea  into  Trim's  hand. Trim,  said  my 

unde  Toby,  say  no  more; but  go  down/ 

Trim,  this  moment,  my  lad,  and  bring  up  my 
supper  this  instant. 

Trim  ran  down  and  brought  up  hie  master's 
C 
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supper^ — to  no  purpose :  —•Trim's  plan  ot  ope- 
rution  ran  so  much  in  my  unde  Toby's  head, 

he  could  not  taste  it. ^Trim,  quoth  my 

mtde  Toby,  get  me  to  bed : ^'twas  all  one. 

Corporal  Trun's  description  had  so  fired 

his  imagination,— my  unde  Toby  could  not  shut 
liis  eyes.  ■  The  more  he  considered  it,  the 
more  bewitching  the  scene  appeared  to  him; 

so  that,  two  full  hoiors  before  day-light,  he 

had  come  to  a  final  determination,  and  had  con- 
certed the  whole  plan  of  his  and  Corporal  Trim's 
decampment. 

My  unde  Toby  had  a  little  neat  country-house 
of  his  own,  in  the  viUage  where  my  father's  es- 
tate lay  at  Shandy,  which  had  been  left  him  by 
an  old  unde,  wiui  a  small  estate  of  about  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  Behind  this  house,  and 
contiguous  to  it,  was  a  kitchen-garden  of  about 
half  an  acre ; and  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, and  cut  off  from  it  by  a  tall  yew-hedge,  was 
a  bowling-green,  contaimng  just  about  as  much 
ground  as  Corporal  Trim  wished  for:— so 
that  as  Trim  uttered  the  words,  '^  A  rood  and  a 
half  of  ground  to  do  what  they  would  with,"— 
this  identical  bowling-green  instantly  presented 
itsdf,  and  became  curiously  painted,  all  at  oeee, 
upon  the  retina  <rf  my  unde  Toby's  fancy  ;— 
wnich  was  the  physical  cause  of  making  Um 
change  colour,  or,  at  least,  of  heightening  his 
blush  to  that  immoderate  degree  I  spoke  df. 

Never  did  lover  post  down  to  a  bdoved  mis- 
tress with  more  heat  and  expectation,  than  my 
unde  Toby  did,  to  enjoy  this  self-same  thing 
in  private :— I  say  in  private ;  for  it 

was  shdtered  firom  the  house,  as  I  told  you,  by 
a  tall  yew-hedge,  and  was  covered  on  the  other 
three  sides  fVom  mortal  sight,  by  rough  hoUy, 
and  thick-set  flowering  smubs ;  co  that 

the  idea  of  not  being  seen,  did  not  a  little  eon- 
tribute  to  the  idea  of  pleasure  preconceived  in 

my  unde  Tobjr's  mind. Vain  thou^^t! 

however  thick  it  was  planted  about,— -or  pri- 
vate soever  it  mi^ht  seem,— to  think,  dear  uncle 
Tobv,  of  enjoying  a  thii^  which  took  up  a 
whole  rood  and  a  half  of  ground,— end  not  have 
it  known ! 

How  my  unde  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  ma- 
naged this  matter,— with  the  history  of  their 
campaigns,  which  were  no  way  barren  of  events, 
— ^may  make  no  uninteresting  under-plot  in  the 

epitasis  and  working  up  of  this  dranuu At 

present  the  scene  must  drop,— and  change  for 
the  parlour  fire-side. 

CHAP.  VI. 

What  can  they  be  doing,  brother? 
said  my  fiither.  1  think,  repHal  my  unde 

Toby, — taking,  as  I  told  you,  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  striking  the  ashes  out  of  it  as  he 
began  his  sentence ;  '  I  think,  replied  he,— it 
would  not  be  amiss,  brother,  if  we  rung  the  bell. 


Pray,  what's  all  that  radcet  over  oar  heads, 
Obadiah  ?  quoth  my  father ;  my  brotfier 
and  I  can  scarce  hear  ouradves  speak. 
'  Sir,  answered  Obadiah,  making  a  hew  towards 
his  left  shoulder,  my  mistress  is  taken  very  bad- 
ly.—-And  Where's  Susannah  running  down  the 
garden  there,  as  if  they  were  goiBg  to  ravish  her  ? 
—Sir,  she  ia  running  the  shortest  cut  intoliie 
town,  replied  Obadiah,  to  fetdi  the  old  midwife. 
Then  saddle  a  hone,  q[Uoth  mr  fiither^ 
and  do  you  oo  directly  for  Dr  Sicfp,  the 


midwife,  wiu  all  our  services, — and  let  hunt 
know  your  mistress  is  fallen  into  kbour,— and 
that  I  desire  he  wiU  return  wiA  you  with  all 
speed. 

It  ia  very  strange,  says  my  &ther,  addressmg 
himself  to  my  unde  To^,  as  Obadiah  shut  the 
door,-— as  there  is  so  expert  an  operatoras Dr 
Slop  sonear«-that  my  wife  diould  persist  to  die 
very  last  in  this  obrtinate  humour  of  her^s,  in 
trusting  the  lifis  of  my  child,  who  has  had  one 
misfortune  already,  to  the  ignorance  of  an  old 
woman ;  ■  ■  and  not  only  Sbe  Hfb  of  mv  dald^ 
brother,— but  her  own  life,  vad  with  it  tne  lives 
of  all  the  diildren  I  might,  peradventure,  have 
beffot  out  of  her  hereafter. 

Mayhap,  brother,  replied  my  unde  Tobjr,  my 
sister  does  it  to  save  the  expense. — ^A  pudding's* 
end,— replied  my  fiither ;— ^he  Doctmr  must  be 
paid  the  same  for  inaction  as  action, — if  not  bet* 
ter,— to  keep  him  in  temper. 

—  Tnen  it  can  be  out  of  nothing  in  the 
whole  worid,  quodi  my  unde  Tol^,  in  the  sim- 

plidty  of  his  heart,---but  Modkstt  : ^My 

aister,  I  dare  say,  added  he,  does  not  eare  to  let 
«  man  come  so  near  hpr  ****.  I  will  not  say 
whether  my  unde  Toby  had  completed  the  sen- 
tence or  not ; ^'tis  for  his  advantage  to  sup- 
pose he  had,— as,  I  think,  he  could  have  added 
Bo  One  Wobd  whidi  would  have  im{Nrofed  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  my  unde  Toby  had  not 
fblly  arrived  at  the  period's  end,— then  the  world 
stands  indebted  to  the  sudden  snapping  of  my 
fistther's  tobacco-pipe,  fbr  one  of  the  neatest  «&- 
amples  of  that  ornamental  figure  in  ontary, 
which  rhetoridans  style  the  Aposiop^m.— — 
Just  heaven !  how  does  the  Poco  piu  and  the 
Foco  meno  of  the  Italian  artists — ^the  inscnsiUe 
more  or  less,  determine  the  precise  line  of  beauty, 
in  the  sentence,  as  well  as  in  the  statue !  How 
do  the  dight  touches^  the  chisd,  the  pencil, 
the  pen,  the  fiddletftJ^A  et  cetera,  give  the  tme 

sweA,  which  gives  tiBtrue  pleasure ! O, 

my  countrymen  !— be  nice ;  be  cautious  of  your 

language ; and  never,  O !  newer  let  it  be  fbr-  * 

gotten  upon  what  small  particles  your  doquence 
and  your  fame  depend. 

*^  My  sister,  mayhap,"  quoth  my  unde 

Toby,  ''  does  not  dioose  to  let  a  man  come  so 
near  her  *••»."  Make  this  dash— 'tis  an 
Aposiopesis.—— Take  the  dash  away,  and  write 
backside,-r'tis  bawdy.—— Scratdi  backside 
out,  and  put  covered  way  in,— 'tis  a  metaphor ; 
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saad,  I  dare  say,  as  foitiflcatkm  ran  so  mudi  in 
niy  uncle  Tola's  head,  that  if  he  had  been  left 
to  have  added  one  word  to  the  sentence,  that 
word  was  it. 

Bnt  whether  that  was  the  case,  or  not  the 
case ;  ■  or  whedier  the  mapping  of  my  father's 
tobacco-pipe  so  critically,  happened  throi^h  ac- 
cident or  anger,— will  be  seen  in  due  tbne. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Trough  my  father  was  a  good  natural  phi« 
lo0opher,^yet  he  was  something  of  a  moral 
pliiloeepher  too;  fbr  which  reason,  when  his 
tobaeco-pipe  snapped  diort  in  the  middle, — ^he 
lyid  nothing  to  do--as  such — but  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  two  pieces,  and  thrown  them  gendr 
upon  the  back  <»  the  fire.  He  did  no  auoa 

thing ; he  threw  them  with  all  the  ndence 

in  the  world ;  ■  ond,  to  gire  the  action  still 
iDoie  emphans,— he  started  up  upon  both  his 
legs  to  do  it. 

This  lodced  something  like  heat ;  ■  and 
the  manner  of  his  reply  to  what  my  unde  Toby 
was  saying,  proved  it  was  so. 
•  ^  Not  choose,"  quoth  my  father,  (re- 
peating my  ynde  Toby's  words^  <^  to  let  a  man 
come  so  near  her— !"  By  nearen,  broths 
Toby !  yon  would  try  the  patience  of  Job ;  and 
I  tliink  I  have  the  plagues  of  one  already,  with- 
out   it. Why?— Wh«e  ?— Wherein  ?—. 

Wberefere ?— — Upon  what  account?  replied 

my  unde  Toby,  kk  the  utmost  astonishment. 

■   To  diink,  said  my  falher,  of  a  man  living 

to  your  ag^,  brother,  and  knowing  so  bttle  about 

women ! 1  know  nothing  at  all  about  them 

— lepBed  my  unde  Toby ;  and  I  think,  oonti- 
miea  he,  that  the  shock  I  reeeived  the  yesr  afler 
the  denoolition  of  Dunldric,  in  my  amir  with 
widow  Wadman, — ^which  shock,  you  know,  I 
should  not  liave  received,  but  mm  my  tc^ 
igooraBoe  of  the  sex,— has  given  me  just  causa 
to  say.  That  I  ndther  know,  nor  do  pretend  to 
know,  any  thing  about  'em,  or  their  concerns 

either. Methinks,  brother,  replied  my  ft* 

ther,  you  might,  at  least,  know  so  much  aa  the 
r^t  end  of  a  woman  from  the  inrong. 

It  is  said  in  Aristotle's  Master-Piece,  "  That 
when  a  man  doth  think  of  any  thing  whidi  is 
past, — he  looketh  down  ^on'  the  ground ; — ^but 
that  when  he  thinketh  oAomething  which  is  to 
come,  he  looketh  up  towards  the  heavens." 
-  My  undeToby,  I  suppose,  thought  of  neither ; 
r——forhe  looked  horisontally.— — Rig^t  end, 
—quoth  my  unde  Toby,  muttering  the  two  words 
low  to  himself,  and  fixing  his  two  eyes  insensiUy, 
as  he  muttered  them,  upon  a  small  crevice,  form- 
ed by  a  bad  joint  in  the  chimney-piece ;— right 
end  of  a  woman !— — I  declare,  quoth  my  unde, 
I  know  no  more  which  it  is  than  the  nym  in  the 

moon ; and  if  I  was  to  think,  continued  my 

uncle  Toby,  (keeping  bis  eye  still  fixfd  upon  the 


bad  Idnt,)  this  month  togedier,  .1  am  sure  I 
should  not  be  able  to  find  it  out. 

Then,  brother  Toby,  replied  my  fethcr,  I  will 
teU  you. 

Everv  thhig  in  this  world,  continued  my  fa- 
Aer,  (fillinff  a  fresh  pipe)— every  thing  in  this 
world,  toy  dear  brother  Toby,  has  two  handles 

—Not  always,  quoth  my  unde  Toby. At 

least,  r«[ft]ied  my  nther,  evor  one  has  two  hands, 

— ^which  comes  to  the  same  thing. Now,  if  a 

man  was  to  sit  down  coolly,  and  consider  within 
himsdf  the  make,  the  shape,  the  construction, 
oome-at-ability,  and  convenience,  of  dl  the  parts 
which  constitute  the  whole  of  that  animal,  call- 
ed Woman,  and  compare  them  analogically—— 
I  never  rightly  understood  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  quoth  my  unde  Toby. ^Analogy,  re- 
plied my  father,  is  the  certain  relation  and 

agreement,  which  different Here  a  devil  of 

a  rap  at  thie  door  snanped  my  father's  definition 
(like  his  tobacco-pipe)  in  two, — and,  at  the  same 
time,  crushed  the  heed  of  as  notable  and  curious 
a  dissertation  as  ever  was  engendered  in  the 

womb  of  speculation ; it  was  some  months 

before  my  father  oould  get  an  omxNrtnnity  to  be 
aafbly  deuvered  of  it :  and,  at  this  hour,  it  is  a 
thing  full  as  problematical  as  the  subject  of  the 
diss^tation  itsdf-^consadering  the  oonftision 
and  distresses  of  our  domestic  misadventures. 
Which  are  now  oomii^  thick  one  upon  the  back 
of  anodier),  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  find  a 
place  for  it  in  the  third  volume  or  not. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  about  an  hour  and  a  halTs  tolerable  eood 
readhig  since  my  unde  Toby  rung  the  bdl, 
when  Obadiah  was  ordered  to  sadme  a  horse, 
and  go  fiNT  Dr  Sbp,  the  man-midwife ;— «o  Uiat 
no  one  can  say  wiUi  reason,  that  I  have  not  al- 
lowed Obadian  time  enouf^,  poetically  speak- 
ing, and  considering  the  emeroency  too,  both  to 
fpo  and  eome ; — though,  morally  and  truly  speak- 
ing, the  man,  perhaps,  has  scarce  had  time  to 
get  on  his  boots. 

If  the  hypercritic  will  go  upon  this,  and  is 
resdved  afur  all  to  take  a  penaulum,  and  mea- 
sure ihe  true  distance  betwixt  the  riling  of  the 
bdl  and  the  rap  at  the  door; — and,  after  finding 
it  to  be  no  more  than  two  minutes,  thirteen 
seconds,  and  three  fifths,— should  take  upon 
him  to  insult  over  me  for  such  a  breach  in  the 
unity,  or  rather  probalnlity  of  time ; — I  would 
remind  him,  that  the  idea  of  duration  and  of  its 
simple  modes,  is  got  merely  from  the  train  and 
succession  of  our  ideas,— eiid  is  the  true  scho- 
lastic pendulum, — and  by  whidi,  as  a  scholar, 
I  will  be  tried  in  thia  matter, — abjuring  and 
detesting  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other  pendulums 
whatever. 

I  would  therefore  desire  him  to  consider,  that 
it  is  but  poor  eight  miles  from  Shandy-Hall  to 
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Dr  Slop,  the  man-mulwife's  hoaae ; and  that 

whilst  Obodiah  has  been  going  those  said  eight 
niles  and  back^  I  have  brought  my  uncle  Toby 
fVom  Namur^  quite  across  all  Flanders,  into 

England ; that  I  have  had  him  ill  upon  my 

hands  near  four  years ; — and  have  since  travel- 
led him  and  Corporal  Trim,  in  a  chariot  and 
four,  a  journey  of  near  two  hundred  miles  down 
into  Yorkshire ; — all  which  put  together,  must 
have  prepared  the  reader's  unagination  for  the- 
entrance  of  Dr  Slop  upon  the  stage, — as  much, 
at  least  (I  hope\  as  a  dance,  a  song,  or  a  con- 
certo between  tne  acts. 

If  my  hypercritic  is  intractable,— alleging, 
that  two  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds  are  no 
more  than  two  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds,-— 
when  I  have  said  all  I  can  about  them ;  and 
that  this  plea,  though  it  might  save  me  drama- 
tically, wdl  damn  me  biographically,  rendering 
my  liook,  fh>m  this  very  moment,  a  professed 
Romance,  which  before  was  a  book  apocryphal : 

If  I  am  thus  pressed— I  then  put  an  end  to 

the  whole  objection  and  controversy  about  it  all 
at  once, — ^by  acquainting  him,  that  Obadiah  had 
not  got  above  threescore  yards  from  the  stable- 
yard  before  he  met  with  Dr  Slop ; and  in- 
deed he  gave  a  dirty  proof  that  he  had  met  wiUi 
him, — and  was  witmn  an  ace  of  giving  a  tragical 
one  too. 

Imagine  to  yourself— r— But  this  had  better 
begin  a  new  chapter. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  little,  squat,  unoourt- 
ly  figure  of  a  Doctor  Slop,  of  about  four  feet  and 
a  half  perpendicular  height,  with  a  breadth  of 
back,  and  a  sesquipedality  of  belly,  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  a  seijeant  in  the  Horse 
Guards. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  Dr  SWs  figure, 

which, if  you  have  read  Hogarth  s  Audysu 

of  Beauty,  and  if  you  have  not,  I  msh  you 
would, — ^you  must  Know,  may  as  cotainlv  be 
caricatured,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by  taree 
strokes,  as  three  hundred. 

Imagine  audi  an  one, — for  such,  I  say,  were 
the  outlines  of  Doctor  Slop's  figiuv, — coming 
slowly  along,  foot  by  foot,  wa£[lin^  through 
the  durt  upon  the  vertebrae  of  a  little  cuminutive 

pony,— of  a  pretty  colour,— but  of  strength 

alack ! scarce  able  to  have  made  an  amble  of 

it,  under  such  a  fardel,  had  the  roads  been  in  an 
ambling  condition. They  were  not Ima- 
gine to  yourself,  Obadiah  mounted  upon  a  strong 
monster  of  a  coach-horse,  pricked  into  a  fim 
gallop,  and  making  all'practicable  spc«d  the  ad- 
verse way. 

Pray,  sir,  let  me  interest  you  a  moment  in 
this  description. 

Had  Dr  Slop  beheld  Obadiah  a  mile  off,  post- 


ing in  a  narrow  lane  directly  towards  him,at  that 
monstrous  rate, — splashing  and  plunging  like  a 
devil  through  thick  and  thin,  as  ne  approached, 
would  not  such  a  phenomenon,  with  such  a  vor- 
tex of  mud  and  water  moving  along  with  it  round 
its  axis  have  been  a  subject  of  juster  ap- 
prehension to  Doctor  Sl<^  in  his  situation,  than 
the  worst  of  Whiston's  comets  ? ^To  say  no- 
thing of  the  Nucleus,  that  is,  of  Obadiah  and 
the  coach-horse— ^in  my  idea  the  vortex  alone 
of  'em  was  enough  to  have  involved  and  carried, 
if  not  the  Doctor,  at  least  the  Doctor's  pony, 
quite  away  with  it.  What  then  dft  you  think 
must  the  terror  ami  hydrophobia  of  Dr  Slop  have 
been,  when  you  r^  (which  you  are  just  going 
to  do,^  that  be  was  advancing  thus  warily  along 
towaras  Shandy-Hall,  and  had  approadied  to 
within  sixty  yuds  of  it,  and  within  five  yards 
of  a  sudden  turn  made  by  an  acute  angle  of  the 
garden- wall,«»and  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  a  dirty 
lane,  when  Obadiah  and  his  coach-horse  turned 
the  comer,  rapid,  furious, — pop— ftill  upon  him ! 
Nothing,  I  think,  in  nature,  can  be  suppo- 
sed more  terrible,  than  such  a  rencounter, — so 
imprompt !  so  ill  prepared  to  stand  the  shodc  of 
it  as  Dr  Slop  was. 

What  could  Dr  Slop  do  ? He  crossed  him* 

8elf4.— Pugh! ^But  the  Doctor,  sir,  was  a 

papbt.^^— — No  matter;  he  had  better  kept 
hold  of  the  pommel.  He  had  so ;— nay, 

as  it  happened,  he  had  better  have  done  nothing 
at  all ; — ^for,  in  crossing  himself,  he  let  go  his 
whip ; — and,  in  attempting  to  save  his  whip  be- 
twixt his  knee  and  his  saddle's  skirt,  as  it  slip- 
ped, he  lost  his  stirrup,— in  losing  which,  he 
lost  his  seat : — and  in  the  multitude  of  all  these 
losses  (which,  by  the  bye,  shews  what  little  ad- 
vantage there  is  in  crossing,)  the  unfortunate 
Doctor  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  So  that,  with- 
out waiting  for  Obadiah's  onset,  he  left  hb  pony 
to  its  destiny,  tumbling  off  it  dii^nally,  some- 
thing  in  the  style  and  manner  of  a  pack  of  wool> 
and  without  any  other  consequence  from  the 
fall,  save  that  oi  being  left  (as  it  would  have 
heen)  with  the  broadest  part  of  him  sunk  aboat 
twelve  inches  deep  in  the  mire. 

Obadiah  pullet  I  off  his  cap  twice  to  Dr  Slop  ; 
— once  as  he  was  falling, — and  then  again  when 

hesawhim  seated Ill-timed  complaisance ! 

—had  not  the  fellow  better  have  stopped  his 

horse,  and  got  off  ai^  helped  him  ? Sir, 

he  did  all  that  his  sitSttion  would  allow : — bpt 
the  Momentum  of  the  coach-horse  was  so  great, 
that  Obadiah  could  ^ot  do  it  all  at  once ;  -he 
rode  in  a  circle  three  times  round  Dr  Slop,  be- 
fore he  could  flilly  accomplish  it  any  how ; 

and  at  the  last,  when  he  did  sUm  his  beast,  it  was 
done  with  such  an  explosion  of  mud,  that  Oba- 
diah had  better  have  been  a  league  off.  In  short, 
never  was  a  Doctor  Slop  so  beluted,  and  so  tran-^ 
substantiate,  since  tnat  afiair  came  into  &• 
shion. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Whek  Dr  Slop  entered  the  back-parlour^ 
where  my  father  and  ray  uncle  Toby  were  dis- 
coursing upon  the  nature  of  Women, — ^it  was 
hard  to  determine  whether  Dr  Slop's  figure,  or 
Dr  Slop's  presence,  occasioned  more  surprise  to 
them ;  for,  as  the  accident  happened  so  near  the 
house,  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  for  Oba- 
diah  to  remount  him, — Obadiah  had  led  him  in 
as  he  was,  unwiped,  unappointed,  unannealed, 

with  all  his  stains  and  blotches  on  him. He 

stood  like  Hamlet's  ghost,  motionless  and  speech- 
less, for  a  full  minute  and  a  half,  at  the  parlour 
door  (Obadiah  still  holding  his  hand,)  with  all 
the  majesty  of  mud.  His  hinder  ports,  upon 
which  he  luul  received  his  fall,  totally  besmear- 
ed— and,  in  every  other  part  of  him,  blotched 
over  in  such  a  manner  with  Obadiah's  explo- 
sion, that  you  would  have  sworn  (without  men- 
tal reservation)  that  every  grain  of  it  had  taken 
effect. 

Here  was  a  fuir  opportunity  for  my  uncle 
Toby  to  have  triumphed  over  my  father  in  his 

turn; ^for  no  mortal,  who  had  beheld  Dr 

Slop  in  that  pickle,  could  have  dissented  from 
so  much,  at  least,  of  my  uncle  Toby's  opinion, 
'^  That  mayhap  his  sister  might  not  care  to  let 
such  a  Dr  Slop  come  so  near  her  ••••/*  But 
it  was  tl>e  ArgumerUum  ad  honunem  ;  and  if 
my  uncle  Toby  was  not  very  expert  at  it,  you 

may  think,  he  might  not  care  to  use  it^ ^No ; 

the  reason  was, — It  was  not  his  nature  to  in- 
sulU 

Dr  Slop's  presence,  at  that  time,  was  no  less 
problematical  than  the  mode  of  it,  though,  it  is 
certain,  one  moment's  reflection  in  my  ^ther 
might  have  solved  it ;  for  he  had  apprised  Dr 
Slop  but  the  week  befbre,  that  my  mother  was 
at  her  full  reckoning;  and  as  the  Doctor  had 
heard  nothing  since,  it  was  natural  and  very 
poUtical  too  in  him,  to  have  taken  a  ride  to 
Shandy- Hall,  as  he  did,  merely  to  tec  how  mat- 
ters went  on. 

But  my  father's  mind  took  unfortunately  a 
wrong  turn  in  the  investigation  ;  running,  Hke 
the  hypercritic's,  altogether  upon  the  ringing  of 
the  bell,  and  the  rap  upon  the  door,  measuring 
their  distance, — and  keeping  his  mind  so  intent 
upon  the  operation,  as  tQ  have  power  to  think 
of  nothing  else. — --Common-place  infirmity  of 
tbegreatest  mathematicians!  working  with  mi^ht 
and  main  at  the  demonstration,  and  so  wasting 
all  their  strength  upon  it,  that  they  have  none 
left  in  tliem  to  draw  the  corollary,  to  do  good 
with. 

The  ringing  of  the  beU>  and  the  rap  upon  the 
door,  struck  likewise  strong  upon  the  sensorium 
of  my  uncle  Toby,— but  it  excited  a  very  dif- 
ferent train  of  thoughts ; the  two  irrecon- 

cileabk  pulsations  instantly  brought  Steviuus, 


the  great  engineer,  along  with  them,  into  my 

unde  Toby's  mind. What  business  Stevinus 

had  in  this  affair,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  all ; 
-——it  shall  be  solved, — ^but  not  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP,  XL 

Writing,  when  properly  managed  ^as  you 
may  be  sure  I  think  mine  is,)  is  but  a  different 
name  for  conversation.  As  no  one,  who  knows 
what  he  is  about,  in  good  company  would  ven- 
ture to  talk  all ; so  no  author,  who  umler- 

stands  tlie  just  boundaries  of  decorum  and  good- 
breeding,  woulfl  presume  to  think  all.  The 
truest  respect  which  you  can  pay  to  the  reader's 
understanding,  is  to  halve  this  matter  amicably, 
and  leave  him  something  to  imagine  in  his  turn, 
as  well  as  yourself. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  eternally  paying  him 
compliments  of  this  kind,  and  do  all  that  lies  in . 
my  power  to  keep  his  imagination  as  busy  as  my 
own. 

It  is  his  turn  now :— — I  have  given  an  ample 
description  of  Dr  Slop's  sad  overthrow,  and  of 

his  sad  appearance  in  the  back-parlour ; ^his 

imagination  must  now  go  on  with  it  for  awhile. 

Let  the  reader  imagine,  then,  that  Dr  Slop 
has  told  his  tale ; — anu  in  what  words,  and  with 

what  aggravations,  his  fancy  chooses. Let 

him  suppose  that  Obadiah  has  told  his  tale  also, 
and  with  such  rueful  \o6kA  of  affected  concern, 
as  he  thinks  will  best  contrast  tlie  two  figures 
as  they  stand  by  each  oUier. Let  him  ima- 
gine, that  my  ^ther  had  stepped  up  stairs  to 
see  my  mother : — and  to  conclude  this  work  of 
imagination, — ^lethim  imagine  the  Doctor  wash- 
ed,— nibbed  down  and  condoled, — ^felicitated, — 
got  into  a  pair  of  Obadiah's  pumpa,  stepping  for- 
wards towards  the  door,  upon  the  very  point  of 
entering  upon  action. 

Truce ! truce,  good  Dr  Slop  !~Stay  thy 

obstetric  hand ; return  it  tefe  into  thy  bcf- 

som  to  keep  it  warm  ; little  dost  thou  know 

what  obstacles little  dost  thou  think  what 

hidden  causes  retard  its  -operation  ! Hast 

thou,  Dr  Slop, — hast  thou  been  entrusted  with 
the  secret  articles  of  the  solemn  treaty  which 
has  brought  thee  into  this  place? — Art  thou 
aware  that  at  this  instant,  a  daughter  of  Lucina 
is  put  obstetrically  over  thy  head  ?  Alas !  'tis 
too  true.*— Besides,  great  son  of  Pilumnus !  what 
canst  thou  do?— 'Thou  hast  come  forth  unarmed ; 
—thou  hast  left  thy  Hre  Uie, — tliy  new-invent- 
ei^  forceps, — thy  crotchety-^^ilxj  smiirt, — and  all 
thy  instruments  of  salvation  and  deliverance  be- 
hind thee. — By  Heaven  !  at  this  moment,  they 
are  hanging  up  in  a  green  baize  bag,  betwixt 

thy  two  pistols,  at  the  bed's  head  ! Ring ; — 

call ! — send  Obadiah  back  upon  the  coach-horse 
to  bring  them  with  all  speed. 

^— Moke  great  haste,  Obadiah,  quoth  my 
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fiitber>  snd  I'll  girc  thee  a  crown !  and,  quoth 
my  unde  Toby>  111  give  him  another. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Your  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival,  quoth 
my  unde  Toby^  addressing  himself  to  Dr  Slop, 
(all  three  of  them  sitting  down  to  the  fire  toge- 
ther, as  my  uncle  Toby  b^;an  to  speak) — ^m- 
«tantly  brought  the  great  Stevinus  into  my  head, 
who,  you  must  know,  is  a  favourite  author  with 
me. — Then,  added  my  &ther,  making  use  of  the 
argument  ad  crwnenam, — I  will  lay  twenty  gui- 
neas to  a  single  crown-piece  (which  will  serve 
to  give  away  to  Obadiah  when  he  gets  back,) 
that  this  same  Stevinus  was  some  engineer  or 
other,— or  has  wrote  something  or  other,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  sdence  of  forti- 
fication. 

He  has  so,— replied  my  unde  Toby w— I  knew 
it,  said  my  father,  though,  for  the  soul  of  me, 
I  cannot  see  what  kind  of  connection  there  can 
be  betwixt  Dr  Slop's  sudden  coming,  and  a  dis- 
course upon  fortification; — ^yet  I  Hdaied  it — 
Talk  of  what  we  will,  brother, or  let  the  oc- 
casion be  never  so  fbrei^  or  unfit  for  the  sub- 
ject—you are  sure  to  brmg  it  in*  I  would  not, 
brother  Toby,  continned  my  father, 1  de- 
clare I  would  n6t  have  my  head  so  Aill  of  cur- 
tains and  hom-w(Nrla. ^That,  I  dare  say,  you 

would  not,  quoth  Dr  Slop,  interrupting  mm^ 
and  laughing  most  immoderately  at  nis  pun. 

Dennis,  the  critic,  could  not  detest  ana  abhor 
a  pun,  or  the  insinuation  of  a  pun,  more  cordis 
ally  than  my  father; — he  would  grow  testy 
upon  it  at  any  time ; — but  to  be  broke  in  upon 
by  one,  in  a  serious  discourse,  was  as  bad,  he 

would  say,  as  a  fillip  upon  the  nose ; he  saw 

no  difierence. 

Sir,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,  addressing  him- 
self to  Dr  Slop — the  curtains  my  brother  Shan- 
dy mentions  here,  have  nothing  to  do  with  bed- 
fteads:— though,  I  know, Du  Cange  says,  ''That 
.  tipd-curtains,  m  all  probability,  have  taken  their 
nimi^  from  them ;" — nor  have  the  horn- works, 
he  speaks  of,  any  thing  in  the  worid  to  do  with 
the  bom- works  of  cuckoldom :  But  thectirtotfi^ 
sir,  is  the  word  we  use  in  fortification,  for  that 
part  of  the  wall  or  rampart  which  lies  between 
the  two  bastions,  and  joins  them.  Besi^;ers 
sddom  ofSsr  to  carry  on  their  attacks  directly 
against  the  curtain,  rar  this  reason,  because  they 
are  so  meUJlanked:  ('Tis  the  case  of  other  cur- 
tains, quoth  Dr  Slop,  laughing.  V-However,  con- 
tinued my  uncle  Tobv,  to  make  them  sure,  we 
generally  choose  to  place  ravelins  before  them^ 
taking  care  only  to  extend  them  beyond  the 
foss^  or  ditch.— The  common  men,  who  know 
very  little  of  fcnrtification,  confound  the  ravelin 
and  the  half-moon  together, — thou^  they  arc 
very  difierent  things ; — ^not  in  theur  figure  or 
construction  for  we  make  them  exactly  alike  in 


all  pointi ;  for  they  always  consist  of  two  faces, 
making  a  salient  angle,  with  the  gorgte,  not 
straight,  but  in  form  of  a  crescent. — Where 
then  lies  the  difierence  ?  (quoth  my  fiither,  a 
littleiestily.)— In  their  situations,  answered  my 
unde  Toby :— for  when  a  ravelin^  brother,  stands 
bdbre  a  curtain,  it  is  a  ravelin ;  and  when  a 
ravelin  stands  before  a  bastion,  then  the  ravelin 
is  not  a  ravelin  ; — ^it  is  a  hal£>moon ; — a  half- 
moon  likewise  is  a  half-moon,  and  no  more,  so 
long  as  it  stai^  before  its  bastion :— but  waa 
it  to  change  place,  and  get  before  the  curtain, — 
'twould  be  no  longer  a  half-moon ;  a  half-moon, 
in  that  case,  is  not  a  half-moon ; — 'tis  no  more 

than  a  ravdin. 1  think,  quoth  mjr  fiither, 

that  the  noble  science  of  defence  has  its  weak 
sides        as  wdl  as  others. 

—As  for  the  horn- work  (heigh  ho !  ^hed 
my  father,)  which,  continued  my  unde  Toby, 
my  brother  was  speaking  of,  they  are  a  very 

considerable  Mrt  of  an  outwork ; they  are 

called  by  the  French  en^eers,  Ouvrage  it  corne, 
and  we  generally  make  mem  to  cover  such  places 
as  we  suspect  to  be  weaker  than  the  rest ; — ^'tis 
formed  by  two  epaulments  or  demi-bastions, — 
they  are  very  pretty,  and  if  you  will  take  a  walk, 
111  engage  to  shew  you  one  wdl  worth  your 
trouble: — ^I  own,  continued  my  unde  Toby, 
when  we  crown  them, — ^they  are  much  stronger, 
but  then  they  are  very  eiqpensive,  and  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  sround ;  so  that,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  most  of  use  to  cover  or  defend  the  head 
of  a  camp ;  otherwise  the  double  /ena^/2r— >Bv 
the  mother  who  bore  us ! — brother  Toby,  quoth 
my  father,  not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer, — 

you  would  provoke  a  saint ; here  have  yoa 

got  us,  I  know  not  how,  not  only  souse  into  the 
middle  of  the  old  sulject  again, — but  so  full 
is  your  head  of  these  confimnded  works,  that 
though  my  wife  is  this  moment  in  the  pains  of 
labour,  and  you  hear  her  cry  out,  yet  nothing 
will  serve  you  but  to  carry  on  the  man-midwife. 
— ifccottcAwfr— if  you  please,  quoth  Dr  Slop. 

^With  all  my  heart,  replied  my  father,  I 

don't  care  what  Uiey  call  you, — ^but  I  wish  the 
whole  sdence  of  fortification,  with  all  its  in- 
ventors, at  the  devil : — it  has  been  the  death  of 
thousands,— and  it  will  be  mine,  in  the  end. — 
I  would  not,  I  would  not,  brother  Toby,  have 
my  brains  so  full  of  saps,  mines,  Minds,  rabionB, 
palisadoes,  ravelins,  half-moons,  and  sued  trum- 
pery, to  be  proprietor  of  Xamur,  and  of  all  the 
towns  of  Flanders  with  it. 

My  unde  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  injuries ; 
—not  from  want  of  courage ; — I  have  told  you 
in  a  fbrmer  chapter,  ^'  that  he  was  a  man  of 
courage :"— And  will  add  here,  that  where  just 
occasions  presented,  or  called  it  forth, — I  know 
no  man  under  whose  arm  I  would  have  sooner 
taken  shelter  ;— nor  did  this  arise  from  any 
insensibility  or  obtuseness  of  his  intellectual 
parts ;— for  he  felt  this  insult  of  my  father's  as 
feelingly  as  a  man  could  do  j^but  tie  was  of  a 
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peaceful,  pkcid  naturey^no  jarring  element  in 
It  all  was  mixed  up  so  lundly  within  him, 
my  unde  Toby  had  scarce  a  heart  to  retaliate 
upon  a  fly. 

-*<jro— says  he,  one  day  at  dinner,  to  an  over- 
grown one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose, 
and  tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time,-— 
and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught 
at  last,  aa  it  flew  by  him ; — 111  not  hurt  thee, 
aa^a  my  uncle  Toby,  rising  fVom  his  chair,  and 
going  across  the  room  with  the  fly  in  his  hand, 
—111  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head : — Go,  saya 
he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening  his  hand  as 
as  he  spoke,  to  let  it  escape  ;  go,  poor  devil^t 
thee  gone,  why  should  I  hurt  tnee  ?*-— This 
world  surely  is  wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee 
and  me. 

I  was  but  ten  years  M  when  this  happened : 
but  whether  it  was  that  the  action  itself  was 
more  in  unison  to  my  nerves  at  that  age  of  pity, 
which  instantly  set  my  whole  frame  into  one 
vibration  of  most  pleasurable  sensation ;— or 
how  far  the  maimer  and  expres^on  of  it  mi^ht 
go  towards  it ;— -or,  in  what  d^ee,  or  by  what 
secret  magic,— a  tone  of  voice,  and  harmony  of 
movement,  attuned  by  mercy,  might  find  a 
passage  to  my  heart,  I  know  not ; — this  I  know, 
that  the  lesson  of  universal  good-will,  then 
taught  and  imprinted  by  my  unde  Toby,  has 
never  since  been  worn  out  of  my  mind  :  And 
though  I  would  not  depreciate  what  the  study 
of  tbe  lUerte  humamores,  at  the  university,  have 
done  for  me  in  that  respect,  or  discredit  the 
other  helps  of  an  expensive  education  bestowed 
upon  me  both  at  home  and  abroad  since ;— yet, 
I  often  think,  that  I  owe  one  half  of  my  philan- 
thiopjr  to  that  one  accidental  expression. 

Tins  is  to  serve  for  parents  and  governors  in* 
atead  of  a  whole  volume  upon  the  subject 

I  eould  not  give  the  reaaer  this  stroke  in  my 
unde  Toby's  picture,  by  the  instrument  with 
which  1  drew  the  other  parts  of  it,-^that  taking 
in  no  more  than  tlie^mcre  Hobby-Horsical 
likeness ;  ■  -this  is  a  part  of  his  moral  character. 
Mjr  father,  in  this  patient  endurance  of  wronm, 
which  I  mention,  was  very  different,  as  the 
reader  must  long  ago  ha?e  noted;  he  had  a 
much  more  acute  and  quick  sensilHlity  of  na- 
ture, attended  with  a  httlc  sourness  of  temper  ; 
thmu^h  this  never  transported  him  to  any  tning 
which  looked  like  maugnancj ; — ^yet,  in  the 
little  rubs  and  vexations  of  life,  it  was  apt  to 
show  itaelf  in  a  droUish  and  witty  kind  of  pee- 
Tishness.— — He  was,  however,  £nmk  and  gene- 
rous in  his  nature,— -at  all  times  open  to  con- 
viction ;  and  in  the  little  ebullitions  of  this  sub- 
acid humour  towards  others,  but  particularlv 
towarda  my  undo  Toby,  whom  he  truly  bved, 
•-»— he.  would  feel  more  pain  ten  times  told 
(except  in  Ibe  afiair  of  my  aunt  Dinab,  or 
where  an  hypothesis  was  concerned),  than  what 
he. ever  gavA 

The  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  in  this 


view  of  them,  reflected  lisht  upon  each  other, 
and  meared  with  great  advantage  in  this  afiair 
whi<A  rote  about  Stevinus. 

I  need  not  tell  the  reader,  if  he  keeps  a 

HoBBY-HoasE that  a  man's  HoBBv-Hoasa 

is  as  tender  a  part  as  he  has  about  him  ;  and 
that  these  unprovoked  strokes  at  m/unde  Toby's 

could  not  be  unfdt  by  him. No : as  I 

said  above,  my  uncle  Toby  did  fed  them,  and 
very  sensibly  too. 

Pray,  sir,  what  said  Jie  ? — How  did  he  bo« 
have  ?---0h,  sir !— it  was  great ;  for  as  soon  as 
my  father  had  done  insulting  his  IIoBBY-HoasE, 
he  turned  his  head,  ¥dthout  the  least 
emotion,  from  Dr  Slop,  to  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing his  discourse,  and  looked  up  into  my 
father's  face,  with  a  countenance  spread  over 

with  so  much  good-nature, so  pladd,— 

so  fraternal, so  inexpressibly  tender  towards 

him ; — ^it  penetrated  my  father  to  his  heart :  He 
rose  up  hastily  from  his  chair,  and  seizing  hold 
of  both  my  unde  Toby's  hands  as  he  spoke,-— 
Brother  Toby,  said  he, — I  beg  thy  pardon ;— — 
fc^ve,  I  pray  thee,  this  rash  humour  which 

my  mother  gave  me. My  dear,  dear  brother, 

answered  my  uncle  Toby,  rising  up  by  my  fa^ 
ther's  hdp,  say  no  more  about  it; — you  arc 
heartily  welcome,  had  it  been  ten  times  as 

much,  brother. But  it  is  ungenerous,  replied 

my  father,  to  hurt  any  man; a  brother, 

worse ; ^but  to  hurt  a  brother  of  such  gentle 

manners— so  unprovoking — and  so  unrcscnting, 

—'tis  base: ^by  Heaven!  'tis  cowardly. 

——You  are  heartily  welcome,  brother,  ^uodi 
my  uncle  Toby, — hid  it  been  fifty  times  as 

much. ^Besides^  what  have  I  to  do,  my  dear 

Toby,  cried  my  faUier,  dther  with  your  amuse- 
ments or  your  pleasures,  unless  it  was  in  my 
power  (whidi  it  is  not)  to  increase  their  measure  ? 

Brother  Shaimy,  answered  my  uncle 

Toby,  looking  wistfully  in  his  face, ^you  are 

much  mistaken  in  this  point ; — fir  jrou  do  in- 
crease my  pleasure  very  much,  in  begetting 
children  for  the  Shandy  family  at  your  time  of 

tfe. But,  by  that,  sir,  quoth  Dr  Slop,  Mi; 

Shandy  increases  his  own. — Not  a  jot,  quoth 
myiatlier. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

My  brother  does  it,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
out  of  principle. In  a  fiunily-way,  I  sup- 
pose, quoth  Dr  Slop. Pshaw ! — said  my  fa- 
ther,—'tis  not  worm  talking  of. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  my  father  and 
n^y  unde  Toby  were  both  left  standing,  hke 
Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  dose  of  the  scene, 
making  up  their  accounts. 
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As  my  father  fipoke  the  three  last  words, — he 
sat  down ;— — ^my  uncle  Toby  exactly  fblk>wed 
his  example,  only,  that  before  he  took  his  chair, 
he  rung  the  bell,  to  order  Corporal  Trim,  who 

was  in  waiting,  to  step  home  for  Stevinus ; 

my  uncle  Toby's  house  being  no  further  off  than 
th«  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

Some  men  would  have  dropped  the  subject  of 
Stevinus ; — —but  my  unde  Toby  had  no  re- 
sentment in  his  heart,  and  he  went  on  with  the 
subject,  to  shew  my  fkther  that  he  had  none. 

Your  sudden  appearance,  Dr  Slop,  quoth  my 
uncle,  resuming  tne  discourse,  instantly  brought 
Stevinus  into  my  head.  (My  father,  you  may 
be  sure,  did  not  ofi^r  to  lay  any  mote  wagers 
upon  Stevinus's  head) — Because,  continued  mv 
uncleToby,  the  celebrated  sailing-chariot,  which 
belonged  to  Prince  Maulrioe,  and  was  of  such 
wonderful  contrivance  and  velocity,  as  to  carry 
half  a  dozen  people  thirty  German  miles,  in  I 

don't  know  how  few  minutes, ^was  invented 

hj  Stevinus,  that  great  mathematician  and  en- 
gineer. 

You  might  have  spared  your  servant  the 
trouble,  quoth  Dr  Slop  (as  the  fellow  is  lame)^ 
of  going  for  Stevinus's  account  of  it,  because,  m 
my  return  from  Leyden,  through  the  Hague,  I 
walked  as  far  as  Schevling,  which  is  two  long 
miles,  on  puipose  to  take  a  view  of  it. 

That's  nothing,  replied  my  unde  Toby,  to 
what  the  learned  Peireddus  end,  who  walked  a 
matter  of  five  hundred  miles,  reckoning  from 
Paris  to  Schevling,  and  from  Schevling  to  Paris 
back  again,  in  order  to  see  it, — and  nothing  else. 

Some  men  cannot  bear  to  be  out-gone.  The 
more  fool  Peireskius,  replied  Dr  Slop.  But 
mark,  'twas  out  of  no  contempt  of  Pdreskius  at 
all ;— -but  that  Peireskius's  indefatigable  la- 
bour, in  trudging  so  &r  on  fbot  out  of  love  to 
the  sdenoes,  reduced  the  exploit  of  Dr  Slop,  in 
that  afikir,  to  nothing. — ^The  more  fool  Peires- 
kius, said  he  again. — Why  so? — replied  my 
father,  taking;  his  brother's  part,  not  only  to 
make  reparation  as  fast  as  he  coidd  for  the  in- 
sult he  had  given  hiid,  which  sat  still  upon  my 

Other's  mind ; but  partly,  that  my  fkther 

began  really  to  interest  himself  in  the  discourse ; 

——Why  so  ? said  he.  Why  is  Pdreskius, 

<nr  any  man  else,  to  be  abused  for  an  appetite 
for  that,  or  any  other  morsd  of  sound  icnow- 
led|re  ?  For,  notwithstanding  I  know  nothing 
of  the  chariot  in  question,  continued  he,  the  in- 
ventor of  it  must  have  had  a  very  mechanical 
head ;  and  though  I  cannot  guess  upon  what 
prindples  of  philosophy  he  has  achieved  it — 
yet  certainly  his  machine  has  been  constructed 
4ipon  solid  ones,  be  they  what  they  wiH,  or  it 
could  not  have  answered  at  the  rate  my  brother 
mentions. 

It  answered,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  as  well, 
if  not  better ;  for,  as  Peireskius  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  speaking  of  the  velocity  of  its  motion. 
Tarn  citus  vrat  quam  crat  ventus ;  which,  un- 


less I  have  forgot  my  Latin,  is^  that  it  was  as 
swift  as  the  wind  itself. 

But  pray,  Dr  Slop,  quoth  my  fkther,  inter- 
rupting my  unde  (tnough  not  without  begging 
pardon  for  it,  at  the  same  time),  upon  what 
prindples  was  this  self-same  chariot  set  a-going  ? 
—Upon  very  pretty  prindples,  to  be  sure,  re- 
jdiea  Dr  Slop ;  and  I  have  often  wondered, 
continued  he,  evadiuja;  the  question,  why  none 
of  our  gentry,  who  hve  upon  laige  plains  like 
this  of  ours— (especially  they  whose  wives  are 
not  past  child-beairing,)  attempt  nothing  of  this 
kind  ;  for  it  would  not  only  be  infinitely  expe- 
ditious upon  sudden  calls  to  which  the  sex  is 
sulgect, — if  the  wind  only  served,-— but  would 
be  excdknt  good  husbanory  to  make  use  of  the 
winds>  which  cost  nothing,  and  which  eat  no- 
thing, rather  than  horses,  which  (the  devil  take 
'ein)  bo  A  cost  and  eat  a  great  deaL 

For  that  very  reason,  replied  my  fadier,  **  Be- 
cause ihey  cost  nothing,  and  because  they  eat 
nothing'*— the  scheme  is  bad ; — it  is  the  eon- 
sumption  of  our  products,  as  wdl  as  the  manu- 
factures of  them^  whidi  gives  bread  to  the  hun- 
gry,—-drculates  trade,-HningB  in  moner,  and 

supports  the  vdue  of  our  lands : and  tttougfa, 

I  own,  if  I  was  a  prince,  I  would  generoudy 
reoompence  the  sdentific  head  which  brov^t 
ftoh  such  contrivances ; ^yet  I  would  aa  pe- 
remptorily suppress  the  use  of  them. 

My  fiitner  here  had  got  into  his  dement, 

and  was  going  on  as  prosperoudy  with  his  dis- 
sertation upon  trade,  as  my  unde  Toby  had 
before,  upon  his  of  fortification ; — but,  to  the 
loss  of  mudi  sound  knowledge,  Uie  destinies  in 
the  morning  had  decreed,  that  no  dissertation 
of  any  kind  should  be  sgun  by  my  ftther  diat 
day ; — -for,  as  he  evened  his  mouth  to  begin 
the  next  sentence, 

CHAP.  XV. 

Ik  popped  Corpcn^  Trim,  with  Stevinus : — 
But  it  was  too  late ;— all  the  discourse  had  been 
exhausted  without  him,  and  was  running  into  a 
new  clumneL 

—You  may  take  back  the  book  home  again. 
Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby,  noddiiw  to  him. 

But  pri'thee.  Corporal,  quoth  my  ndier,  droll- 
ing,—4ook  first  into  it,  luid  see  if  thou  can'st  spy 
aught  of  a  sailing  chariot  in  it. 

Corporal  Trim,  by  being  in  the  service,  had 
learned  to  obey, — and  not  to  remonstrate; — so 
taking  the  book  to  a  dde-table,  and  running 
over  the  leaves ;  an'  please  your  Honour,  said 
Trim,  I  can  see  no  such  thing ; — ^however,  con- 
tinued the  Corporal,  drolling  a  little  in  his  turn, 
111  make  sure  work  of  it,  an'  please  your  Ho* 
nour ;— — so  taking  hold  of  the  two  covers  of 
the  book,  one  in  each  band,  and  letting  the 
leaves  fall  down,  as  he  bent  the  covers  back,  he 
gave  the  book  a  good  soUnd  shake. 
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Thtte  is  ficmiething  fallen  out^  however,  said 
Trim,  an'  please  TOur  Hononr ;— but  it  is  not  a 
chariot^  or  any  thing  like  one. — Pri'thce^  Cor- 
ponk,  said  my  father,  smiling,  what  is  it  then  } 
I  think,  answered  Trim,  stooping  to  take  it  up, 
—'tis  more  Uke  a  senn<m,  ■  ■  for  it  be- 
gins with  a  text  of  scripture,  and  the  chapter 
and  verse ;  and  then  ^oes  on,  not  as  a  chariot, 
— but  like  a  sermon  directly. 

The  company  smiled. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible,  quoth  my 
nude  Toby,  for  such  a  thing  as  a  sermon  to  have 
got  into  my  Stevinus. 

I  think  tis  a  sermon,  replied  Trim ; — but  if 
it  please  your  Honours,  as  it  is  a  fair  himd,  I 
will  read  you  a  pape ; — ^fbr  Trim,  you  must 
knowy  k>ved  to  hear  himself  read,  ahnoet  as  well 
as  talk. 

I  have  ever  a  strong  propenaty,  said  my  fa- 
ther, to  look  into  things  which  cross  my  way  by 
such  strange  &talities  as  these ;  and  as  we  have 
nothing  belter  to  do,  at  least  till  Obadiah  gets 
back,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  brother,  if  Dr 
Slop  has  no  objection  to  it,  to  cnrder  the  Corpo- 
ral to  give  us  a  page  or  two  of  it, — if  he  is  as 
ab]etodoit,asbeseemsvrilling.  An' please  your 
Honour,  quoth  Trim,  I  officiated  two  wnole 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  as  derk  to  the  chaplain 
of  toe  regiment. — He  can  read  it,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby,  as  well  as  I  can.  Trim,  I  assure 
you,  was  the  best  sdiolar  in  my  company,  and 
should  have  had  the  next  halbert,  but  lor  the 
poor  fellow's  misfortune. — Coipond  Trim  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  made  a  humble  bow 

to  his  master : then  laying  down  his  hat  upon 

the  floor,  and  taking  up  the  sermon  in  his  left 
hand^  in  order  to  have  his  right  at  hberty,— he 
advanced,  nothing  doubting,  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  where  he  could  best  see,  and  be  best 
seen  by,  his  audience. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

•—If  yott  have  any  objection,  oaid  my  fii^ 
ther,  addressing  himself  to  Dr  Slop ;— Not  in 
the  least,  replied  Dr  Sh^ ;— for  it  aoes  not  ap- 
pear on  whidi  side  of  the  question  it  is  wrote ; 

it  may  be  a  composition  of  a  divine  of 

our  church,  as  well  as  yours,— so  that  we  run 
equal  risks. — ^'Tis  wrote  upoandther  side,  quoth 
Trim,  for  'tis  only  upon  Conscience,  an'  please 
your  Honours. 

Tran's  reason  put  his  audience  into  good  hu- 
mour— all  but  Th  Slop,  who,  turning  his  head 
about  towards  Trim,  loqked  a  little  angry. 

Begin,  Trim, — and  read  distinctly,  quoth  my 
fiither.^ — I  will,  an'  please  your  Honour,  replied 
the  Corporal,  making  a  bow,  and  bespeaking 
attention  with  a  slight  movement  of  his  right 
hand. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

But  before  the  Corporal  begins,   I 
must  first  give  you  a  description  of  his  attitude ; 

-  ■  otherwise  he  will  naturally  stand  repre- 
sented by  your  imagination  in  an  uneasy  poslWe, 
— stiff, — ^perpendicular,— dividing  the  weight  of 
his  body  equally  upon  both  legs ; — ^his  eye 
fixed,  as  if  on  duty ; — his  look  determined, — 
clenching  the  sermon  in  his  left  hand,  like  his 

firelock. In  a  word,  you  would  be  apt  to 

paint  Trim,  as  if  he  was  standing  in  his  platoon, 
ready  for  action. — His  attitude  was  as  unlike  all 
this  as  you  can  conceive. 

He  stood  before  them  with  his  body  swayed* 
and  bent  fiirwards,  just  so  far,  as  to  make  an 
angle  of  S&  degrees  and  a  half  upon  the  plane 
of  the  hcnrizon  ; — wliich  sound  orators,  to  whom 
I  address  this,  know  v&ry  well  to  be  Uie  true 
persuasive  an^  of  incidence: — in  any  other 
angle  you  may  talk  and  preach — ^'tis  certain, — 
and  it  is  done  every  day ; — but  with  what  ef- 
fect,— I  leave  the  world  to  judge. 

The  necessi^  of  this  predae  angle  of  SS  de- 
grees and  a  half,  to  a  mathematical  exact- 
ness,—does  it  not  shew  us,  by  the  way,  how 
the  arts  and  sciences  mutually  befriend  each 
other? 

•  How  the  deuce  Corporal  Trim,  who  knew 
not  so  much  as  an  acute  angle  fVom  an  obtuse 

one,  came  to  lut  it  so  exacUy ; or  whether 

it  was  chance,  or  nature,  or  good  sense,  or  imi- 
tation, &c.  shall  be  commented  upon  in  that 
part  of  the  cyolopiedia  of  arts  and  sciences, 
where  the  instrumental  parts  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  cofifee- 
house,  the  bed-chamb^,  and  fire-side,  fall  un-» 
der  consideration. 

He  stood, — ^for  I  repeat  it,  to  take  the  pic- 
ture of  him  in  at  one  view,  with  his  body  sway- 
ed, and  somewhat  bent  f(Nrwards, — his  right  leg 
from  under  him,  sustaining  seven-eighths  of 

his  whole  weieht ^the  fbot  of  his  left  le^, 

the  defect  of  wnich  was  no  disadvantage  to  his 
attitude,  advanced  a  little,  not  later^y,  nor 
forwards,  but  in  a  line  betwixt  them; — ^his 
knee  bent,  but  that  not  violently, — but  so  as  to 
fidl  within  the  limits  of  the  line  of  beauty  ;— 
and  I  add,  of  the  line  of  science  too ; — ^fbr  con- 
sider, it  had  one-eighth  part  of  his  body  to  bear 
up ;— «o  that,  in  this  case,  the  position  of  the 
1^  is  determined, — ^becau«e  the  foot  could  be 
no  further  advanced,  or  the  knee  more  bent, 
than  what  would  allow  him,  mechanically,  to 
receive  an  eighth  part  of  his  whole  weight  un- 
der it,  and  to  carry  it  too. 

C^  This  I  recommend  to  painters; — ^need  I 
add, — to  orators  ?— I  think  not ;  for,  unless  they 
practise  it, they  must  fall  upon  their  noses. 

So  much  for  Corporal  Trim's  body  and  legs. 
—He  held  the  sermon  loosely, — not  careless- 
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ly^  iu  his  left  hand^  raised  somethiiiff  above  his 
stomachy  and  detached  a  little  from  his  breast ; 
—his  right  arm  filing  negligeatly  by  his  side^ 
as  nature  and  the  law9  of  gravity  ordered  it^— — « 
but  with  the  palm  of  it  open^  and  turned  to- 
wards his  audience^  ready  to  aid  the  sentiment^ 
in  case  it  stood  in  need. 

Corporal  Trim's  eyes,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
fiioe,  were  in  fidl  harmony  with  the  odier  parts 

of  him ; ^he  looked  frank^ — ^unconstrained^ 

—something  assured^— but  not  hindering  upon 
assurance. 

Let  not  the  critic  ask^  how  Corporal  Trna 
could  come  by  all  this ;— I  have  told  him  it 
should  be  explained  ;--but  so  he  stood  before 
my  fEither^  my  uncle  Toby^  and  Dr  Slop^ — so 
swayed  his  body^  so  contrasted  his  limbs^  and 
with  such  an  oratorical  sweep  throughout  the 
whole  figure^  a  statuary  might  have  modelled 

fW)m  it; ^nay,  I  doubt  whether  the  oldest 

Fellow  of  a  Col^ge,— or  the  Hebrew  Professor 
himself^  oould  have  much  mended  it. 

Trim  made  a  hom,  and  read  as  follows  :-^ 


THE  SERMON, 
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'--'-^For  we  trust  we  have  a  good  Conscience.'^     wanned  ^^ 

«*  TRUST ! ^Trust  we  have  a  good  Con- 
science !" 

^Certainly,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  inter- 
rupting him,  you  give  that  sentence  a  very  im- 
proper accent ;  for  you  4;url  up  your  nose,  man, 
and  read  it  with  such  a  sneermg  tone,  as  if  the 
Parson  was  going  to  abuse  the  Apostle. 

He  is,  an'  please  your  Honour,  replied  Trim. 
-^Pttgh !  saialny  fkther,  smiling. 

Sir,  quoth  Dr  Slop,  Trim  is  certainly  in  the 
right;  for  the  writer  (who,  I  perceive,  is  a 
Protestant,)  by  the  snappish  manner  in  which 
he  takes  up  the  Apostle,  is  certainly  going  to 
abuse  him, — if  this  treatment  of  him  has  not 
done  it  already.  But  ^m  whence,  replied  my 
ikther,  have  you  concluded  so  soon,  Dr  Slop, 
that  the  writer  is  of  our  church  ? — ^for  aught  I 
can  see  yet,— he  may  be  of  any  church. — ^Be* 
cause,  answered  Dr  Slop,  if  he  was  of  ours,  he 
durst  no  more  take  such  a  license, — ^than  a  bear 
by  his  beard: — If,  in  our  communion,  sir,  a 

man  was  to  insult  an  apostle, a  saint,— 

or  even  the  paring  of  a  saint's  nail, — he  would 
have  his  eyes  scratched  out— What,  by  the 
saint?  quoth  ray  uncle  Toby.  No,  replied 
Dr  Slop, — ^he  would  have  an  old  house  over  his 
head. Pray,  is  the  Inquisition  an  ancient 


matter  for  that,  answered  Dr  Slop,— 4t  his  its 
uses ;  for,  though  i  am  no  great  advocate  for  it, 
yet  in  such  a  case  as  this,  he  would  soon  be 
tau^t  better  manners;  and  I  can  tell  him,  if 
he  went  on  at  that  rate,  would  be  flun^  into  the 
Inquisition  for  his  pains.  God  help  lum  then ! 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby— Amen,  added  Trim  ;  for 
Heaven  above  knows,  I  have  a  poor  brother, 
who  has  been  fourteen  years  a  captive  in  it.— 
I  never  heard  one  word  of  it  before,  sud  my 
uncje  Toby,  hastily: — How  came  he  there. 

Trim  ? -O,  sir,  the  story  will  make  your  , 

heart  bleed, — as  it  has  madie  mine  a  thousand  * 
times ;-^but  it  is  too  lon^  to  be  told  now;— ^ 
your  Honour  shall  hear  it  from  first  to  last, 
some  day  when  I  am  working  beside  you  in  our 
fortifications; — but  the  short  of  the  story  is 
this : — ^That  my  brother  Tom  went  over  a  ser- 
vant to  Lisbon, — and  then  married  a  Jew's  wi- 
dow, who  kq>t  a  small  shop,  and  sold  sausage^ 
which,  somehow  or  other,  was  the  cause  of  bis 
being  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  out  of 
his  bed,  where  he  was  lying  with  his  wife  and 
two  small  children,  and  cmed  directly  to  the 
Inquisition;  where,  Grod  help  him,  continued 
Tnm,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart, — the  poor  nonest  lad  lies  confined  at 
this  hour ;  he  was  as  honest  a  soul,  added  Trim 
(pullinff  out  his  handkerchief,)  as  ever  Uood 
warmed. 

The  tears  trickled  down  Trim's  dieeks  faster 
than  he  could  well  wipe  them  away : — ^A  dead 
silence  in  the  room  ensued  for  some  minutes.—* 
Certain  proof  of  pity ! 

Come,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  after  he  saw 
the  poor  fellow's  grief  had  got  a  little  vent,—' 
read  on, — and  put  this  melahdioly  story  out  of 
thy  head: — I  grieve  that  I  interrupted  thee; 
— — ^but  pri'thee  begin  the  sermon  again ; — for 
if  the  first  sentence  in  it.  is  matter  of  abuse,  as 
thou  sayest,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  know  what  * 
kind  of  provocation  the  Apostle  has  given. 

Corporal  Trim  wiped  his  face,  and  returned 
his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and  making  a 
bow  as  he  did  it, — ^he  beg^  again.]] 
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building,  answered  my  uncle  Toby,  or  is  it  a 
modem  one  ? -I  know  nothing  of  architec- 
ture, replied  Dr  Slop. An'  please  your  Ho- 
nours, quoth  Trim,  the  Inquisition  is  the  vilest 

Prithee  spare  thy  description.  Trim;   I 

hate  the  very  name  of  it,  said  my  father.^ — ^No 


'-''•-'For  tee  trust  we  have  a  good  Conscience.''^ 

"  Trust  ! — trust  we  have  a  good  conscience ! 
Surely  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  life  which  a 
man  may  depend  upon,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  is  capable  of  arriving  upon  the 
most  indisputable  evidence,  it  must  ne  tnis  very 
thing, — ^whether  he  has  a  good  conscienoe  or 
no." 

[[I  am  positive  I  am  right,  quoth  Dr  Sliop.]] 
'*  If  a  man  thinks  at  all,  he  cannot  well  be  a 
stranger  to  the  true  state  of  this  account;— 
he  must  be  privy  to  his  own  thoughts  and  de- 
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ares :— ^he  must  remember  his  past  pursiiits, 
and  know  certainly  the  true  springs  and  mo- 
tives which^  in  eeneral^  have  govenied  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life. 

.  [[I  defy  him^  without  an  assistant^  quoth  Dr 
^lop.J] 

**  In  other  matters^  we  may  be  deceived  by 
false  appearances ;  and,  as  the  Wise  Man  com* 
plains,  hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  the  things 
that  are  upon  the  earin,  and  with  labour  do  we 
find  the  things  that  are  before  us.  But  here,  the 
mind  has  all  the  evidence  and  facts  within  her- 

self; is  conscious  of  the  web  she  has  wove  ; 

-: — -knows  its  texture  and  fineness,  and  the  ex- 
act share  which  every  passion  has  had  in  work- 
ing upon  the  several  designs  which  virtue  or 
vice  has  planned  before  her." 

QThc  language  is  good,  and  I  declare  Trim 
re^  very  well,  quoth  my  father.T 

''  Now, — as  conscience  is  notmng  else  but 
the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  within  her* 
aelf  of  this ;  and  the  iudgment,  either  of  appro- 
bation or  censure,  wnich  it  imav^ably  makes 
upon  the  successive  actions  of  our  lives;  it  is 
plain,  jrou  will  say,  firom  the  very  terms  of  the 
proposition, — ^whenever  this  inward  testimony 
goes  against  a  man,  and  he  stands  self-accused, 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  a  guilty  man.—* 
And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  report  is  fii- 
vo«irable  on  his  side,  and  his  heart  condemns 
him  not  ^^ — ^that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  trust,  as 
the  Apostle  intimates,  but  a  matter  of  certainty 
and  fact,  that  the  conscience  is  good,  and  that 
the  man  must  be  good  also." 

[^Then  the  Apostle  is  altogether  in  the  wrong, 
1  suppose,  quoth  Dr  Slo^,  and  the  Protestant 
divine  is  in  the  right — Sir,  have  patience,  re- 
plied my  father,  for  I  think  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear, tliat  St  Paul  and  the  Protestant  divine  are 
both  of  an  opinion.— As  nearly  so,  quoth  Dr 
Slop,  as  east  is  to  west; — ^but  this,  continued 
he,  lifting  both  hands,  comes  from  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

It  is  no  more,  at  the  worst,  replied  my  uncle 
Toby,  than  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit ;  for  it  does 
not  iq^ypear  that  the  sermon  is  printed,  or  ever 
likely  to  be. 

Go  on.  Trim,  quoth  my  father.]] 

**  At  first  sight,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  true 
state  of  the  case ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  truly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  man, — that,  md  no 
such  thing  ever  happen,  as  that  the  conscience 
of  a  man,  by  long  habits  of  sin,  misht  (as  the 
Scripture  assures  it  may)  insensibly  become 
hard ; — and,  like  some  tender  parts  of^his  body, 
by  much  stress,  and  continual  hard  usa^e,  lose, 
by  degrees,  that  nice  sense  and  perception  with 
which  God  and  nature  endowea  it: — Did  this 
never  happen ;— or  was  it  certain  that  sdf-love 
could  never  hang  the  least  bias  upon  the  judg- 
ment;—or  that  the  little  interests  below,  coi 


rise  up  and  perplex  the  faculties  of  our  vappet 
regions,  and  encompass  them  about  with  clouds 

and  thick  darkness : Could  no  such  thing  as 

fiivour  and  affection  enter  this  sacred  Court : — 
Did  Wit  disdain  to  take  a  bribe  in  it ;  or 
was  ashamed  to  shew  its  i^ce  as  an  advocate  for 
an  unwarrantable  enjoyment: — Or,  lastly,  were 
we  assured,  that  Interest  stood  always  uncon- 
cerned whilst  the  cause  was  hearing, — and  that 
Passion  never  got  into  the  judgment-seat,  and 
pronounced  sentence  in  the  stead  of  Rea8on> 
which  is  supposed  always  to  preside  and  deter-* 
mine  upon  tlie  case:— —Was  this  truly  so,  as 
^  objection  must  suppose ;  ho  doubt,  then, 
the  reugious  and  moral  sute  of  a  man  would  be 
exactly  what  he  himself  esteemed  it;-*— «nd 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  every  man's  life,  could 
be  luiown,  in  general,  by  no  better  measure, 
than  the  degrees  of  his  own  approbation  and 
censure. 

**  I  own,  in  one  case,  whenever  a  man's  oon- 
sdence  does  accuse  him  (as  it  seldom  errs  on 
that  side,)  that  he  is  guilty ;  and,  unless  in  me- 
lancholy and  hypochondriac  cases,  we  may  safe- 
ly pronounce  upon  it,  that  there  are  always  suf- 
naent  grounds  for  the  accusation. 

*'  But  the  converse  of  the  proposition  will  not 

hold  true ; ^namely,  that  whenever  there  is 

guilt,  the  conscience  must  accuse ;  and  if  it  does 

not,  that  a  man  is  therefore  innocent ^Thls 

is  not  fact : ^So  that  the  common  consolation, 

which  some  good  Christian  or  other  is  hourly 
administering  to  himself, — that  he  thanks  Grod 
his  mind  does  not  misgive  him ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, he  has  a  go^  conscience,  because  he 
has  a  qmet  one, — ^is  udladious ; — and,  as  current 
as  the  inference  is,  and  as  infallible  as  the  rule 
appears  at  first  sight,  yet,  when  you  look  nearer 
to  It,  and  try  the  truth  of  this  rule  upon  plain 
fiicts, — ^you  see  it  liable  to  so  much  error  from  a 
false  application ; — ^the  principle  upon  which  it 
goes  so  often  perverted ; — the  whole  force  of  it 
h)st,  and  sometimes  so  vilely  cast  away,  that  it 
is  painf\d  to  produce  the  common  examples 
from  human  life  which  confirm  the  account. 

**  A  man  shall  be  vicious,  and  utterly  de- 
bauched in  his  principles  ; — exceptionable  m  his 
conduct  to  the  world ;— shall  live  shameless,  in 
the  open  commission  of  a  sin  which  no  reason 
or  pretence  can  justify ; — s  sin,  by  which,  con- 
trary to  all  the  workings  of  humanity,  he  shall 
ruin  for  ever  the  deluded  partner  of  his  guilt ; 
^rob  her  of  her  best  dowry ; and  not  on- 
ly cover  her  own  head  with  dishonour, — but  in- 
volve a  whole  virtuous  fiunily  in  shame  and 

sorrow  for  her  sake. Surely,  you  will  think, 

conscience  must  lead  such  a  roan  a  troublesome 

life : he  can  have  no  rest  night  or  day  fhnn 

its  reproaches. 

**  Alas!  Conscience  had  something  else  to 
do,  all  this  time,  than  break  in  upon  him ;  as 
Elyah  reproached  the  God  Baal,— this  domestic 
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God  VMU  either  talking,  or  pursuing,  or  was  on 
a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  slept,  and  could  not 
he  awoke. 
'*  Perhaps  He  was  gone  out  in  companv  with 

Honour  to  fight  a  duel; to  pay  off  some 

debt  at  pUy,^-— or  dirty  annuity,  the  bargain 
of  bis  lust :  Perhaps  Conscience,  all  this  time, 
wss  eng^^ed  at  home,  talking  aloud  against 
petty-ltfceny,  and  executing  vengeance  upon 
some  sodi  puny  crimes  as  his  fortune  and  rank 
of  Ufe  secured  him  against  all  temptation  of 
eommitting;  so  that  he  lives  as  merrily," — pf 
be  was  of  our  church,  though,  quoth  Dr  Slop> 
be  eould  not]]—"  sleeps  as  soundly  in  his  bed, 
— «nd  at  last  meets  death  as  unconcernedly, — 
peibaps  much  more  so^  than  a  much  better 
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is  no  occasion :  /  pay  etertf  man  his  own  ;— / 
haoe  no  fornication  to  answer  to  fny  conscience  / 
•^no  faithless  vows,  or  promises  to  make  up; — 
/ have  debauched  no- mans  wife  or  child:  thsutk 
Qod,  I  am  not  as  other  men,  adulterers,  unjusi, 
or  even  as  this  libertine,  who  stands  before  me, 

"  A  third  is  crafty  and  designing  m  his  na- 
ture. View  his  whole  life ;  'tis  nothing  but  a 
cunning  contexture  of  dark  arts  and  unequitable 
Bubterniges,  basely  to  defeat  the  true  intent  of 
all  laws,  plain  dealing,  and  the  safe  Enjoyment 

of  our  several  properties. You  will  see  sudi 

an  one  working  out  a  frame  of  little  designs 
upon  the  ignorance  and  perplexities  of  the  poor 
and  needy  man  ;^hall  raise  a  fortune  upon  the 
inexperience  of  a  youth,  or  the  unsuspecting 
temper  of  his  friend,  who  would  have  trusted 
him  with  lus  life, 

'^  When  old  age  comes  on,  and  repentance 
calls  him  to  look  back  upon  this  black  account, 

and  state  it  over  again  with  his  conscience, 

CoNSCiENCB   looks   into    the   Statutes    at 

large; ^finds  no  express  law  broken  by 

what  he  has  done ; ^perceives  no  penalty  or 

forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  incumd ;  sees 
no  scourge  waving  over  his  head,  or  prison 

opening.  Its  gates  upon  him : What  is  there 

to  affiight  his  conscience  ? — Conscience  has  got 
safely  entrenched  behind  the  Letter  of  Uie  Law  ; 
sits  there  invulnerable,  fortified  with  CMtl^ 
and  HeportK  so  strongly  on  aU  sides, — that  it 
is  not  preaching  can  dispossess  it  of  its  hold." 

Siierc  Corporal  Trim  Mid  my  uncle  Toby 
aiiged  looks  with  each  other. — Ay,  ay. 
Trim !  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  shakinghis  head, 

— ^these  are  but  sorry  fortifications.  Trim. 

O!  very  poor  work,  answered  Trim,  to  what 
your  honour  and  I  make  of  it. The  charac- 
ter of  this  last  man,  said  Dr  Slop,  interrupting 
Trim,  is  more  detestable  than  all  the  rest;  and 
seems  to  have  been  taken  irom  some  pettifog- 
ging Lawyer  amongst  you. Amongst  us,  a 

man's  conscience  could  not  possibly  continue  so 
long  blinded, — -three  times  in  a  year,  at  least, 

he  must  go  to  confession. ^Will  that  restore 

it  to  sight,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby? Go  on. 

Trim,  quoth  my  &tner,  or  Obadiah  will  have 
got  back  before  thou  hast  got  to  the  end  of  Uxy 

sermon. ^'Tis  a  very  short  one,  replied  Trim. 

—I  wish  it  was  longer,  quoth  my  unde  To- 
by, for  I  like  it  hugely.— Trim  went  on,] 
"A  fourth  man  shall  want  eve^  this  refuge ; 
waved  his  right  hand,)  a  strait-hearted,  'selfish/  shall  break  through  all  the  ceremony  of  slow 

wretch,  incapable  either  of  private  friendship  or{    chicane; scorns  the  doubtful  working  of 

of  public  spirit.    Take  notice  how  he  passes  by     secret  plots  and  cautious  trains  to  bring  Sbonl 

the  widow  and  orphan  in  their  distress,  and     his  purpose. See  the  bare-faced  vijlam,  how 

sees  all  the  miseries  incident  to  human  life  he  cncats,  lies,  perjures,  robs,  murders !— Hor- 
without  a  sigh  or  a  prayer."  [[An'  please  your  rid !— But  indeed  much  better  was  not  to  be 
Honours,  cried  Trim,  I  think  this  a  viler  man     expected,  in  the  present  case ;— the  poor  man 

than  the  others.]  was  in  the  dark ! his  priest  had  got  the 

"  Shall  not  conscience  rise  up  and  sting  him     keeping  of  his  conscience ;  and  all  he  would  let 
on  such  occasions? No;  thank  Gwl,  there    him  know  of  it,  was,  lliat  he  must  believe  in 


[[All  this  is  impossible  with  us,  quoth  Dr 
Slop,  turning  to  my  father, — the  case  could  not 
happen  in  our  church. — It  happens  in  ours, 
however,  replied  my  father,  but  too  often.  I 
own,  quoth  Dr  Slop  (struck  a  little  with  my 
fiuho*  s  frank  acknowledgment,)  that  a  man  in 
the  Romish  church  may  live  as  badly; — ^but 
then  he  cannot  easily  die  so.  'Tis  little  mat- 
ter, replied  my  father,  with  an  air  of  indifier- 
ence, — how  a  rascal  dies. — I  mean,  answered 
Dr  Slop,  he  would  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the 
last  sacraments. — Pray,  how  many  have  you  in 
all,  said  my  unde  Toby, for  I  always  for- 
get?  Seven,  answered  Dr  Slop. — Humph! 

said  my  uncle  Toby, — though  not  accented 

as  a  note  of  acquiescence, — ^but  as  an  interjec- 
tion of  that  particular  species  of  surprise,  when 
a  man,  in  looking  into  a  drawer,  finds  more  of 
a  thing  than  he  expected. — Humph!  replied 
my  uncle  Toby.  Dir  Slop,  who  had  an  ear, 
understood  my  unde  Toby  as  well  as  if  he  had 
wrote  a  whole  volume  against  the  seven  sacra- 
ments.  Humph!  replied  Dr  Slop,  (stating 

my  unde  Toby's  argument  over  again  to  him) 
— Wliy,  sir,  are  there  not  seven  cardinal  vir- 
tues ?— - — Seven  mcnrtal  sins  ? Seven  golden 

candlesticks? Seven  heavens  ? ^"Tismore 

than  I  know,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. Are 

there  not  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ? Se- 
ven days  of  the  creation  ? Seven  planets  ? 

-■  Seven  plagues  ?— That  there  are,  quoth 
my  father,  with  a  roost  aflfected  gravity.  But 
pri'thee,  continued  he,  go  on  with  the  rest  of 
thy  tharacters,  Trim.[3 

**  Another  is  sordid,  unmerciful  (here  Trim  L 
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the  Pofe  ; go  to  mass ;— ^ross  himself; — tell 

his  beads  ;-^be  a  good  catholic ;  and  that  this^ 
in  all  conscieDce^  was  enough  to  carry  him  to 

haiTeo.   What if  he  perjures ! Why, — 

he  had  a  mental  res»*yation  in  it— But  u  he 
is  so  wicked  and  abandoned  a  wretch  as  you 

represent  him ; If  he  robs, — if  he  stabs,-— 

wOl  not  conscience,  on  every  such  act,  receive  a 
wound  itself  ?  Ay, — ^but  the  man  has  carrie^  it 

to  confesMon ; the  wound  digests  there,  and 

will  do  well  enough,  and  in  a  short  time  be 
quite  healed  up  by  absolution.    O  Popery! 

what  hast  thou  to  answer  for? when,  not 

content  with  the  too  many  natural  and  fatal 
ways,  through  which  the  heart  of  man  is  every 
day  Uius  treacherous  to  itself  above  all  things ; 
thou  hast  wilfullf  set  open  the  wide  gate 
of  deceit  before  the  face  of  this  unwary  traveU 
ler,  too  apt,  God  knows,  to  go  astray  of  him- 
9^  and  confidently  speak  peace  to  himself^ 
when  there  is  no  peace. 

^'  Of  this,  the  common  instances,  which  I 
have  drawn  out  of  life,  are  too  notorious  to  re- 
quire much  evidence.  If  any  man  doubts  the 
leality  of  them^  or  thinks  it  impossible  fbr  a 
nan  to  be  such  a  bubble  to  hhnself, — I  must 
lefer  him  a  moment  to  his  own  reflections,  and 
will  then  voiture  to  trust  my  appeal  wiUi  his 
•wn  heart. 

"  Let  him  consider,  in  how  diflferent  a  degree 
of  detestation,  numbers  of  wicked  actions  stand 
there :  though  equallv  bad  and  vicious  in  their 
own  natures, — he  will  soon  find,  that  such  of 
than,  as  strong  inclination  and  custom  have 
prompted  him  to  commit,  are  generally  dressed 
oat  and  painted  with  all  the  fa£e  beauties  which 
a  soft  and  a  flattering  hand  can  give  Uiem ; — and 
that  the  others,  to  which  he  &els  no  propensity, 
appear  at  once,  naked  and  deformed,  surrouna<« 
ed  with  all  the  true  circumstances  of  folly  and 
dish<mour. 

*'  When  David  surprised  Saul  sleeping  in  the 
cave,  and  cut  off  the  sldrt  of  his  robe, — we  read, 
that  his  heart  SQK>te  him  for  what  he  had  done : 
— ^But  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  where  a  fiuthfiil 
and  gallant  servant,  whom  he  ought  to  have 
loved  and  honoured,  fell  to  make  way  fbr  hit 
loat^ — ^where  conscience  had  so  mudi  greater 
reason  to  take  the  alarm,  his  heart  smote  him 
not.  A  whde  year  had  almost  passed,  firom  the 
first  eominisBion  of  that  crime»  to  the  time  Na- 
than was  sent  to  reprove  him ;  and  we  read  not 
once  of  the  least  scnrrow  or  compunction  of  heart 
which  he  testified,  during  all  that  time,  for  what 
he  had  dpne. 

"  Thus  conscience,  this  once  able  monitors- 
placed  on  high  as  a  jiulge  within  us,  and  intend- 
ed by  our  Maker  as  a  just  and  equitable  one  too, 
— by  an  imhappy  train  of  causes  and  impedi- 
ments, takes  often  such  imperfect  cognizance  of 
what  pas8es,-rdoes  its  office  so  neg^ently, — 
sometimes  so  corruptly, — that  it  is  not  to  be 
trusted  alone ;  and  therefore,  we  find  there  is  a 


necessity,  an  absolute  necessity,  of  jmning  an* 
other  principle  with  it,  to  aid,  if  not  govern,  its 
determinations. 

"  So  that,  if  you  would  form  a  just  judgment 
of  what  is  of  infinite  importance  to  you  not  to 
be  misled  in, — ^namely,  in  what  degree  of  real 
merit  you  stand,  either  as  an  honest  man,  an 
useful  citizen,  a  fUthfid  subject  to  your  King, 
or  a  good  servant  to  your  God, — call  in  religion 
and  morality.    Look :  What  is  written  in  the 

law  of  God  r How  readest  thou  ? — Consult 

calm  reason,  and  the  unchangeable  obligations 
of  justice  and^  truth ;— what  say  they  ? 

'*  Let  CoNSciKNCB  determine  the  matter  up- 
on these  reports ; — and  then,  if  thy  heart  con- 
demns thee  not,  which  is  the  case  the  Apostle 
suppose8,»-the  rule  will  be  in£dliUe ;" — [[Here 
Dr  Slop  fell  asleep^ — <'  thou  wilt  have  confidence 
ioutardi  Ood; — ^tnat  is,  have  just  grounds  to 
believe  the  judgment  thou  hast  passed  upon 
thyself,  is  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  nothing 
else  but  an  anticipation  of  that  righteous  sen- 
toioe,  which  will  be  pronounced  upon  thee  here- 
after, by  Uiat  Being,  to  whom  thou  art  finally 
to  give  an  account  of  thj  actions. 

**  BUsted  is  the  man,  mdeed,  then,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  hock  of  Eccfesiasticus  expresses  it, 
who  it  not  pricked  with  the  multitude  of  his  sins: 
Blessed  is  the  man  whose  heart  hath  not  conm 
demned  him  ;  whether  he  he  rich,  or  whether  he 
he  floor  J  if  he  have  a  good  heart  (a  heart  thus 
^ded  and  informed^)  he  shall  at  all  times  re^ 
joice  in  a  cheerful  countenance ;  his  mind  shall  tell 
him  more  than  seven  watchmen  that  sit  above  upon 
a  tower  on  high," — [[A  tower  has  no  strength, 
quoth  my  unde  Toby,  unless  it  is  flanked. j — 
**  In  the  darkest  doubts,  it  shall  conduct  him 
wtiet  than  a  thousand  casuists,  and  give  the  state 
he  lives  in  a  better  security  for  \m  behaviour, 
,  than  all  the  causes  and  restrictions  put  together, 
which  law-makers  are  forced  to  multiply :  forced, 
I  say,  as  things  stand ;  human  laws  not  being 
a  matter  of  original  choice,  but  of  pure  neces- 
sity, brought  in  to  fence  against  the  mischievous 
effects  of  those  consciences  which  are  no  law 
unto  themselves ;  well  intending,  by  the  many 
provisions  made, — that  in  all  such  corrupt  and 
misguided  cases,  where  principles  and  the  checks 
of  conscience  wUl  not  make  us  upright, — to  sup- 
ply their  force,  and,  by  the  terrors  of  gaols  and 
nalters,  oblige  us  to  it." 

^l  see,  plainly,  said  my  father,  that  this  ser- 
mon has  been  composed  to  be  preached  at  the 
Temple,— -or  at  some  Assise^ — I  like  the  reasoii- 
ing, — and  am  aony  that  Dr  Slop  has  fallen 
asleep  before  the  time  of  his  conviction ; — for  it 
is  now  dear,  that  the  Fsrson,  as  I  thought  at 
first,  never  insulted  St  Paul  in  the  least ;  nor 
has  there  been,  brother,  the  least  difference  be- 
tween them. A  great  matter,  if  they  had 

differed^  replied   my  uncle  Toby, — the  best 

friends  in  the  world  may  differ  sometimes. 

True,— brother  Toby,  quoth  my  father,  shaking 
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bands  .dk  hkn, — ^well  fill  our  pipes,  brother, 
and  th^  Trim  shall  go  on. 

Wd, — what  dost  thou  think  of  it  ?  said  my 
fkther,  peaking  to  Corporal  Trim,  as  he  reached 
bis  tobaceo4)ox. 

I  think,  answered  the  Corporal,  that  the  seven 
watdunen  upon  the  tower,--^ho,  I  suppose,  are 
all  sentinels  there, — are  more,  an'  please  your 
Honoor,  than  were  necessary ; — and,  to  go  on 
at  that  rate,  would  harass  a  r^ment  all  to  pie- 
ces ;  which  a  commanding  officer,  who  loves  his 
men,  will  never  do,  if  he  can  help  it ;  because 
two  sratinels,  added  the  Corporal,  are  as  mod 
as  twenty. — ^I  have  been  a  commanding  officer 
myself,  in  the  Corpgde  Garde,  an  hundred  times, 
eontinned  Trim  (rising  an  inch  higher  in  his 
figure,  as  he  spdse ;)  and  all  the  time  I  had 
the  honour  to  serve  his  Majesty  King  William, 
in  relieving  the  most  oonsidinrable  posts,  I  never 

left  more  than  two  in  my  life Very  right. 

Trim,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,— but  you  do  not 
consider.  Trim,  that  the  towers,  in  Solomon's 
days,  were  not  such  things  as  our  bastions,  fluik- 
ed  and  defended  by  other  works.  This,  Trim, 
was  an  invention  since  Solomon's  death ;  nor 
had  they  horn-works,  or  ravelins  before  the  cur- 
tain, in  his  time ; — or  such  a  foss^  as  we  make, 
with  a  cuvette  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  wiUi 
covered  ways  and  counterscarps  palisadoed  along 
it,  to  guard  against  a  coup  de  main : — So  that  the 
seven  men  upon  the  tower  were  a  party,  I  dare 
say,  from  the  Corps  dc  Garde,  set  there,  not  only 

to  look  out,  but  to  defend  it ^They  could  be 

no  more,  an'  please  your  Honour,  than  a  Corpo- 

rsl's  guurd. 'My  father  smiled  inwardly,  but 

not  outwardly ;— the  subject  between  my  unde 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  bdng  rather  too  seri- 
ous, considering  what  had  happened,  to  make  a 
jest  of: — So  putting  his  pipe  into  his  mouth, 
which  he  had  just  lighted, — ^ne  contented  himself 
with  ordering  Trim  to  read  on.  He  read  on  as 
fdlows : — 3 

*'  To  have  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes, 
and,  in  our  mutual  dealings  with  each  other,  to 
govern  our  actions  bv  the  eternal  measures  of 
right  and  wrong : — ^Ttie  first  of  these  will  com- 
prehend the  duties  of  rdigion ; — the  second, 
those  of  morality,  which  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected together,  that  you  cannot  divide  these 
two  tabfes,  evai  in  imagination  (though  the  at- 
tempt is  often  made  in  practice,)  without  break- 
ing, and  mutually  destroying,  them  both. 

*'  I  said,  the  attempt  is  often  made ;  and  so 
it  is ;  there  beins  nothing  more  common,  than  to 
see  a  man,  who  has  no  sense  at  all  of  religion,— 
and  indeol  has  so  much  honesty  as  to  pretend 
to  none,  who  would  take  it  as  the  bitterest  af- 
fix>nt,  should  you  but  hint  at  a  suspidon  of  his 
moral  character, — or  imagine  he  was  not  con- 
scientiously just  and  scrupulous  to  the  utter- 
most mite. 

*^  When  there  is  some  appearance  that  it  is 
so,  though  one  is  unwilling  even  to  suspect  the 


appearanee  of  so  amiable  a  virtue  as  moral  ho- 
nesty, yet  were  we  to  look  into  the  groonds  of 
it,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  persuaded  we  should 
find  little  reason  to  envy  sndi  a  one  the  honour 
of  his  motive. 

*'  Let  him  declaim  asnompously  as  he  diooaes 
upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  upoD 
no  better  fi>undation  than  dther  his  interest, 
his  pride,  his  ease,  or  some  sudi  little  and 
changeable  passion,  as  will  give  us  but  small 
dependence  upon  his  actions  in  matters  of  great 
distress. 

"  I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

*^  I  know  the  banker  I  deal  with,  or  the  pby-i 
sician  I  usually  call  in," — rThere  is  no  need, 
cried  Dr  Sl^,  waking',  to  call  in  any  physician 
in  this  case^— '^  to  he  neither  of  them  men  of 
much  religion :  I  hear  them  make  a  jest  of  it 
everv  day,  and  treat  all  its  sanctions  with  so 
much  scorn,  as  to  put  die  matter  past  doobt. 
Well : — ^notwithstanding  this,  I  put  my  fortune 
into  the  hands  of  the  one ;— ^md,  what  is  still 
dearer  to  me,  I  trust  my  life  to  the  honest  skill 
of  the  other. 

'^  Now,  let  me  examine  what  is  my  reason  for 
this  great  confidence.  Why,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
I  beheve  there  is  no  probability  that  either  of 
them  will  employ  the  power  I  put  into  their 
hands  to  my  disadvantage; — I  consider  that 
honesty  serves  the  purposes  of  this  life: — I 
know  thdr  success  in  the  world  depends  upon 
the  fairness  of  their  characters. — In  a  wmd,  I'm 
persuaded  that  they  cannot  hurt  me,  without 
hurting  themsdves  more. 

*'  But  put  it  otherwise,  namdy,  that  interest 
lay,  for  once,  on  the  other  side;  that  a  case 
should  happen,  wherdn  the  one,  without  stain- 
to  his  reputation,  could  secrete  my  fortune,  and 
leave  me  naked  in  the  world ;— or  that  the  other 
could  send  me  out  of  it,  and  enjoy  an  estate,  by 
my  death,  vrithout  dishonour  to  nimsdf  or  his 
art : — In  this  case,  what  hold  have  I  of  dther 
of  them  ?— Religion,  the  strongest  of  all  mo- 
tives, is  out  of  the  ouestion ;— interest,  the  next 
most  powerful  motive  in  the  world,  is  strongly 

agaiiist  me : ^What  have  I  left  to  cast  inU^ 

the  opposite  scale,  to  balance  this  temptation  ? 

^Alas !  I  have  nothing,-^iothing  but  what 

18  lighter  than  a  bubble : 1  must  lie  at  the 

mercy  of  H(mour,  or  some  such  capricious  prin- 
dple.— Strait  security  for  two  of  the  most 
valuable  blessings,  of  my  property  and  my  life ! 

"  As,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  dependence 
upon  mwality  without  rdigion ;— hm>,  on  the 
other  hand, — there  is  nothing  better  to  be  ex- 
pected fh>m  rdigion  without  morality ;  never- 
theless, it  is  no  prodigy  to  see  a  man,  whose 
red  morBl  character  stands  very  low,  who  yet 
entertains  the  highest  notion  of  himsdf,  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  man. 

"  He  shall  not  only  be  covetous,  revengeful, 
implacaUe, — buteven  wanting  in  pdnts  ot  com- 
mon honesty ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  talks  loudly 
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against  tbe  infidelity  of  the  age^— is  zealous  fbr 
some  points  of  religion^— goes  twice  a-day  to 
churcb, — attends  the  sacraments,— and  amuses 
himself  with  a  few  instramental  parts  of  reli- 
gion^— shall  cheat  his  conscience  into  a  judg- 
ment, thaty  for  thiB,  he  is  a  religious  man/ and 
has  ctischarged  truly  his  duly  to  God :  And  you 
will  find  that  such  a  man^  through  ftNroe  of  this 
delusion^  generally  looks  down  with  spiritual 
pride  upon  erery  other  man  who  has  leai  affec- 
tation of  piety, — though,  perhaps,  ten  times  more 
real  honesty  than  himself. 

"  This  uketpise  U  a  sore  evil  under  the  sun  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  one  mistaken  principle, 
which,  fox  its  time,  has  wrought  more  serious 
mischieft.— For  a  general  proof  of  this,— ex- 
nnine  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church  ;"-^ 
r  Well,  what  can  you  make  of  that  ?  cried  Dr 
Slop]3 — **  See,  what  scenes  of  cruelty,  murder, 
rapine,  blood-shed,"— [[They  may  thank  their 
own  obstinacy,  cried  Dr  Slop  J — ''nave  all  been 
sanctified  by  a  religion  not  strictly  governed  by 
morality. 

"  In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world"— 
[[Here  Trim  kept  waving  his  right  hand,  from 
the  sermon  to  tne  extent  of  his  arm,  returning 
it  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  paragraph.;] 

''  In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world  has 
thecmsading  sword  of  tmsmisguided  saint-errant 
mared  neither  age>  or  merit,  or  sex,  or  condi- 
tion ?— and,  as  he  fimght  under  the  banners  of 
a  religion  whidi  set  mm  loose  from  justice  tod 
humanity,  he  shewed  none ;  mercilessly  tram- 
pled upon  both,—— heard  neither  the  cries  of 
the  unfortunate,  nor  pitied  their  distresses !" 

[[I  have  been  in  many  a  battle,  and  please 
your  Honour,  quoth  Trim,  sig^iing,  but  never  in 
so  melancholy  an  one  as  this :— I  would  not  have 
drawn  a  trigger  in  it,  against  these  poor  souls,— 

to  have  been  made  a  general  officer. Why, 

what  do  you  understand  of  the  afikir  ?  said  Dr 
Slop,  looking  towards  Trim,  vrith  something 
more  of  contempt  than  the  Corporal's  honest 

heart  deserved. What  do  you  iuiow,  friend, 

about  this  battie  you  talk  of  r 1  know,  re- 
ified Trim,  that  I  never  refrwed  quarter  in  my 
life,  to  any  man  who  cried  out  for  it :— but,  to 
a  woman,  or  a  diild,  continued  Trim,  before  I 
would  level  my  mudcet  at  them,  I  would  lose 

my  life  a  thousand  times. Here's  a  crown  for 

thee.  Trim,  to  drink  with  Obadiah  to-night, 
quoth  my  unde  Toby,  and  111  give  Obadiah  an- 
other too.  God  bless  your  honour,  replied 
Trim ;— I  had  rather  these  poor  women  and 
duJdren  had  it. — Thou  art  an  honest  feUow, 

quoth  my  uncle  Toby. My  fiither  nodded 

his  head, — as  much  as  to  say — And  so  he  is. 

But  pri'thee.  Trim,  said  my  father,  make  an 
end, — for  I  see  thou  hast  but  a  leaf  or  two  left. 

Corporal  Trim  read  on.] 

^  If  the  testimony  of  past  centuries  in  this 
matter  is  not  sufficient,— consider,  at  this  in- 


stant, how  the  votaries  of  that  religion  ^  every 
day  thinking  to  do  service  and  honour  UiGrod, 
by  actions  which  are  a  dishonour  and  scandal  to 
themselves ! 

"  To  be  convinced  of  this,  go  with  me,  for  a 
moment,  into  the  prisons  of  tl^  Inquisition."— 
[[Grod  help  mv  poor  brother  Tom  !j— -'^  fididd 
Religion,  with  Mercy  and  Justice  dudned  down 
nnder  her  feet, — there  sitting  ghastiy  upon  a 
black  tribunal,  propped  up  with  racks  and  in- 
struments of  torment.  Hark !— hark !  what  a 
piteous  groan !" — [[Here  Trim's  face  turned  as 
pab  as  ftshes.]]— — '^  See  the  melancholy  wretch 
who  utteredir— [[Here  the  tears  began  to  trickle 

down.n **  just  brought  forth  to  undergo  the 

anguish  of  a  mock  trial,  and  endure  the  utmost 
pains  that  a  studied  system  of  cruelty  has  been 
able  to  invent."— QD—n  them  all,  quoth 
Trim,  his  colour  returning  into  his  fiioe  as  red 
as  blood.]] — *'  Behold  this  helpless  victim  deU- 
vered  up  to  his  tormentors,  his  body  so  wasted 
with  sorrow  and  confinement !" — [[Oh !  'tis  my 
brother,  cried  poor  Trim,  in  a  most  passionate 
exdamdtion,  dropping  the  sermon  upon  the 
ground,  and  clapping  his  hands  together, — I 
fear  'tis  poor  Tom.— —My  fether  and  my  unde 
Toby's  hearts  yearned  vnth  sympathy  for  the 
poor  fellow's  distress ;  even  Slop  himself  ac- 
Kuowledged  mij  for  hhn.— ^Why,  Trim,  said 
my  fethor,  this  is  not  a  history,— 'tis  a  sermon 
thou  art  reading ; — pri'thee  b4[in  the  sentence 
again.]]— -^''  &hold  this  helpless  victim  deli- 
vered up  to  his  tormentors,— his  body  so  wast- 
ed with  sorrow  and  confinement,  you  will  see 
every  nerve  and  muscle  as  it  sufiers. 

'^  Observe  the  last  movement  of  that  horrid 
en^;ine !" — [[I  would  rather  fece  a  cannon,  quoth 
Tnm,  stamping.]] — "  See  what  convulsions  it 
has  thrown  nim  into !— Consider  the  nature 
of  the  posture  in  which  he  now  lies  stretched, — 
what  exquisite  tortures  he  endures  by  it !" — [[I 
hope  'tis  not  in  Portu^*] — ^'  'Tis  all  nature  can 
bear ! — Good  God !  see  how  it  keeps  his  weary 
soul  hanging  upon  his  trembling  lips!" — [I 
would  not  r^  another  line  of  it,  quoth  Trim, 
for  all  this  world ; — I,  fear  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nours, all  this  is  in  Portugal,  where  my  poor 

brother  Tpm  is.^ 1  tell  thee.  Trim,  again, 

quoth  my  fether,  'tis  not  an  historical  account, 

— ^'tb  a  description. ^'Tis  only  a  description, 

honest  man,  quoth  Slop,  there's  not  a  word  of 

truth  in  it. ^That's  another  story,  replied  my 

fether. — However,  as  Trim  reads  it  with  so  much 
concern,— 'tis  cruelty  to  force  him  to  go  on  with 
it— Give  me  hold  of  the  sermon.  Trim ; — I'll 

finish  it  for  thee,  and  thou  mayest  go. 1  must 

stay  and  hear  it  too,  replied  Trim,  if  your  Ho- 
nour will  allow  me ; — tnough  I  would  not  read 

it  myself  for  a  Colonel's  pay. Poor  Trim  ! 

quotn  my  unde  Toby. My  father  went  on.] 

— '<  Consider  the  nature  of  the  posture  in 
which  he  now  lies  stretched,  what  exquisite  tor- 
ture he  endures  by  it !— 'Tis  all  nature  can  bear ! 
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Good  €rod !  See  bow  it  keeps  his  weary  soul 
hanging  upon  his  trembling  lips, — willing  to 
take  its  leave,  but  not  suffereid  to  depart ! — Be* 
hold  the  unlucky  wretch  led  back  to  his  cell !" 

nchen,  thank  God,  however,  quoth  Trim, 

that  they  have  not  killed  him.]] — '^  See  him 
dragged  out  of  it  again  to  meet  the  flames,  and  the 
insmts  in  his  last  agonies,  which  this  principle, — 
this  principle,  that  there  can  be  religion  without 

mercy,  has  prepared  for  him." [^rhen,  thank 

God, — ^he  is  dead,  quoth  Trim, — ^he  is  out  of  his 
pain,-*-and  they  have  done  their  worst  at  him. 

— O,  sirs  ! Hold  your  peace.  Trim,  said  my 

father,  going  on  with  the  sermon,  lest  Trim 
should  incense  Dr  Slop,  we  shall  never  have  done 
at  this  rate.]] 

"  The  surest  way  to  try  the  merit  of  any  dis- 
puted notion,  is  to  trace  down  the  consequences 
sudi  a  notion  has  nroduced,  and  compare  them 

with  the  spirit  of  CnristianitY ; 'tis  the  diort 

and  decisive  rule  whidi  our  Saviour  hath  left  us, 
for  these  and  such  like  cases,  and  it  is  worth  a 
thousand  arguments— By  their  fruits  ye  shtUl 
know  them  alL 

"  I  will  add  no  further  to  the  length  of  this 
sermon,  than  by  two  or  three  short  and  inde- 
pendent rules  dedudble  from  it. 

**  First,  Whenever  a  man  talks  loudly  against 
religion,  always  suspect  that  it  is  not  his  rea- 
son, but  his  passions,  which  had  got  the  better 
of  his  Crbbd.  a  bad  life  and  a  good  belief  are 
disagreeable  and  troublesome  neighbours ;  and 
where  they  separate,  depend  upon  it,  'tis  for  no 
other  cnuse  but  quietness'  sake. 

*'  Secondly,  When  a  man  thus  represented, 
tells  you,  in  any  porticular  instance, — That  such 
a  thing  goes  against  his  conscience, — always  be-* 
lieve  he  means  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  when 
he  tells  you,  such  a  tning  goes  against  his  sto- 
mach ; a  present  ¥rant  of  appetite  being  ge- 
nerally the  true  cause  of  both. 

"  In  a  word, — trust  that  man  in  nothing,  who 
has  not  a  Conscience  in  every  thing. 

"  And,  in  your  own  case,  remember  this  plain 
distinction,  a  mistdce  in  wldch  has  ruined  tnou- 
sands^ — ^That  your  conscience  is  not  a  law :— no, 
God  and  reason  made  the  law,  and  have  placed 
conscience  within,-you,  to  determine, — not,  like 
an  Asiatic  Cadi,  according  to  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  bis  own  passions, — ^but  like  a  British  Judge 
in  this  land  of  liberty  and  fmod  sense,  who  makes 
no  new  law,  but  raithfmly  declares  that  law 
which  he  knows  already  written." 

FINIS. 


Thou  hast  read  the  sermon  extremely  well. 

Trim,  quoth  my  father. If  he  had  spared  his 

comments,  replied  Dr  Slop, — ^he  would  have 

read  it  much  better. 1  should  have  read  it 

ten  times  better,  sir,  answered  Trim,  but  that 
my  heart  was  so  fulL That  was  the  very  rea- 


son. Trim,  replied  my  father,  which  has  mode 
thee  read  the  sermon  as  well  88  thou  hast  done ; 
and  if  the  clergy  of  our  church,  continued  my 
father,  addressing  himself  to  Dr  Slop,  would 
take  part  in  what  they  deliver,  as  deeply  as  this 
poor  fellow  has  done, — as  their  compositions  are 
fine — [[I  deny  it,  quotl^Dr  Slop]], — I  maintain 
it, — that  the  eloquence  of  our  pulpits  with  sodi 
subjects  to  inflame  it,  would  be  a  model  for  the 
whole  world ; — ^But,  alas !  continued  my  &tber, 
and  I  own  it,  sir,  with  sorrow,  that,  like  French 
politicians  in  this  respect,  wluit  they  gain  in  the 

cabinet  they  lose  in  tne  field. ^"Twere  a  pity, 

quoth  my  unde,  that  this  should  be  lost. 

I  like  the  sermon  well,  replied  my  father, — ^tis 
dramatic, — and  there  is  something  in  that  way 
of  writing,  when  skilfidly  managed,  which  catdies 

the  attention. ^We  preach  much  in  that  wav 

with  us,  said  Dr  Slop  ■  I  know  that  very  wdl, 
said  my  father, — ^but  in  a  tone  and  manner  which 
disgusted  Dr  Slop,  ftdl  as  much  as  his  assent, 

simply,  could  have  pleased  him.^ But  in  this, 

added  Dr  Slop,  a  little  piqued,— our  sennons 
have  greatly  tne  advantage,  that  we  never  intro- 
duce any  character  into  them  bebw  a  patriarch, 
or  a  patriarch's  wife,  or  a  martyr,  or  a  saint. — 
There  are  some  very  bad  diaracters  in  this,  how- 
ever, said  my  father ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  ser- 
mon a  jot  the  worse  for  'em. But  pray,  quoih 

my  uncle  Toby, — ^whose  can  thisbe  ? — How  could 

it  get  into  my  Stevinus?^ ^A  man  must  be  as 

great  a  confjurer  as  Stevmus,  said^y  father,  to 
resolve  the  second  question.  The  first,  I  think, 
is  not  so  difficult ; — fo^,  unless  my  judgment 
greatly  deceives  me, — I  know  the  author;  for 
tis  wrote,  certainly,  bv  the  parson  of  the  parish. 
The  similitude  of  tne  style  and  manner  of  it. 


conjecture, — ^proving  it  as  strongly,  as  an  arou- 
ment  ^  priori  could  prove  such  a  tmng;  to  a  rai- 
losophic  mind.  That  it  was  Yorick  s,  and  no 
one  a,  else. — It  was  proved  to  be  so  ^  posteriori, 
the  day  after,  when  Yorick  sent  a  servant  to  my 
unde  Toby's  house  to  inquire  after  it. 

It  seems  that  Yorick,  who  was  inquisitiye  after 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  had  borrowed  Stevinus 
of  my  unde  Toby,  and  had  cardesdy  popped 
his  sermon,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  it,  into  the 
middle  of  Stevinus ;  and  by  an  act  of  fiorgetfiil- 
ness,  to  which  he  was  ever  subject,  he  hMi  sent 
Stevinus  home,  and  his  sermon  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. 

lU-fiited  sermon  !  Thou  wast  lost,  after  thia 
recovery  of  thee,  a  second  time,  dropped  through 
an  unsuspected  fissure  in  thy  master's  podcet, 
down  into  a  treacherous  and  tattered  lining, — 
trod  deep  into  the  dirt  by  the  left  hind-foot  of 
his  Rosinante  inhumiOily  stepping  upon  thee  as 
thou  falledst, — ^buried  ten  days  in  me  mire, — 
raised  up  out  of  it  by  a  beggar, — sold  for  a  half- 
penny to  a  parish-clerk, — transferred  to  his  par- 
son^— ^lost  for  ever  to  thy  own,  the  remainder  fit 
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his  days,— Hwr  restored  to  his  restless  manes  till 
this  very  moment  that  I  tell  the  world  the  story. 

Can  the  reader  helieve^  that  this  sermon  of 
Yorick's  was  preached  at  an  assize  in  the  cathe^ 
dral  of  York^  before  a  thousand  witnesses^jsidy 
to  give  oath  of  it,  hy  a  certain  prebendary  (tf 
that  church,  and  actually  printed  by  him  when 
he  had  done  ?— and  within  so  short  a  space  as 
two  years  and  three  months  after  Yorick'sdeath  ? 
— Yorick,  indeed,  was  never  better  served  in  his 

Hfe; but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  maltreat 

him  after,  and  plunder  him  after  he  was  laid  in 
his  grave. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  who  did  it  was  in 
perfect  charity  with  Yorick,—- and,  in  conscious 
justice,  printed  but  a  few  cc^ies  to  give  away ; 
— and  that,  I  am  told,  he  could  moreover  have 
made  as  good  a  one  himself,  had  he  thought  fit, 
— I  declare  I  would  not  have  published  this 
anecdote  to  the  world ; — ^nor  do  I  publish  it  with 
an  intent  to  hurt  his  character  and  advancement 
in  the  church ; — ^I  leave  that  to  others : — but  I 
find  myself  impelled  by  two  reasons,  which  I 
cannot  withstand. 

The  first  is.  That  in  doing  justice,  I  may  give 
rest  to  Yorick's  ghost ; — ^which,— as  the  coun- 
try-people, and  some  others,  believe, — «iiU  walks. 

Toe  second  reason  is.  That,  by  laying  open 
this  story  to  the  world,  I  gain  an  opportunity  of 
informing  it, — That  in  case  the  character  of 
Parson  Yorick,  and  this  sam]^  of  his  sermons, 
are  liked,— there  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Shandy  family,  as  many  as  will  make  a  hand« 
some  volume,  at  toe  world's  service,— and  much 
£p)od  may  they  do  it. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Obadiah  gained  the  two  crowns  without  dis- 
pute ;  for  he  came  in  jingling  with  all  the  in- 
struments in  a  green  baize-bag  we  spoke  of, 
slung  across  his  body,  just  as  Corporal  Trim 
went  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  now  proper,  I  think,  quoth  Dr  Slop 
(desiring  up  his  looks,)  as  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  be  of  some  service  to  Mrs  Shandy,  to  send  up 
stairs  to  know  how  she  goes  on. 

I  have  <Nrdered,  answered  my  fiither,  the  old 
midwife  to  come  down  to  us  upon  the  least  dif- 
ficulty ;— for  you  must  know,  Dr  Slop,  conti- 
nued my  fiither,  with  a  perplexed  kind  of  a  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  that,  by  express  treaty, 
solemnly  ratified  between  me  and  my  wife,  you 
are  no  more  than  an  auxiliary  in  this  affiiir, — 
and  not  so  much  as  that, — unless  the  lean  old 
mother  of  a  midwifb  above  stairs  cannot  do  with- 
out you. — ^Women  have  their  particular  fimcies ; 
and,  in  points  of  this  nature,  continued  my  filH 
ther,  where  they  bedr  the  whole  burden,  and 
Baffer  so  much  acute  pain  for  the  advantage  of 
our  families,  and  the  pood  of  the  species,— they 
claim  a  right  of  deciding,  en  Souveraines,  in 
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whose  hands,  imd  in  what  ftshion,  they  choose 
to  undergo  it. 

They  are  in  the  right  of  it,-^uoth  my  unde 
Toby.— But,  sir,  repUed  Dr  Slop,  not  taking  no- 
tice of  my  unde  Toby's  opinion,  but  turning  to 
my  Either, — ^they  had  better  ^vem  in  oUier 
points ; — and  a  father  of  a  ^unily,  who  wishes 
Its  perpetuity,  in  my  opinion,  liad  better  ex- 
change this  prerogative  with  them,  and  give  up 

some  other  rights  in  lieu  of  it. 1  know  not, 

quoth  my  father,  answering  a  little  too  testily, 
to  be  quite  dispassionate  in  what  he  said,— I 
know  not,  quoth  he,  what  we  have  left  to  dve 
up,  in  lieu  of  who  diall  bring  our  children  mto 
the  world, — unless  that — <n  who  shall  b^g;et 

them. -One  would  almost  give  up  any  thing, 

rcnplied  Dr  Slop. — I  beg  your  pardon, — answer- 
ed my  unde  Toby. Sir,  replied  Dr  Slop,  it 

it  would  astonish  you,  to  know  what  improve- 
ments we  have  made  of  late  years  in  all  branches 
of  obstetrical  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  ^t 
one  single  point  of  the  safe  and  expeditious  ex- 
traction of  the /a?fie#,— which  has  recdved  such 
h'ghts,  that,  for  my  part  (holding  up  his  hands,) 
I  declare  I  wondar  how  the  world  has — I  wish, 
ouoth  my  unde  Toby,,  you  had  seen  what  pro- 
digious armies  we  had  in  Flanders. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

I  RAVE  dropped  the  curtain  over  this  scene 
fbr  a  minute, — to  remind  you  of  one  thing— -and 
to  inform  you  of  another. 

What  I  have  to  infbrm  you,  comes,  I  own,  a 
little  out  of  its  due  course ; — ^for  it  should  have 
been  told  a  hundred  and  fifty  pa^  ago,  but 
that  I  foresaw  then  'twould  come  m  pat  nere- 
after,  and  be  of  more  advantage  here  than  else* 
where. — ^Writers  had  need  lode  before  diem,  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  and  connection  of  what  they 
have  in  hand. 

When  these  two  iimgi  are  done,— the  cur- 
tain shall  be  drawn  up  again,  and  my  unde  To- 
by, my  father,  and  Dr  Slop,  shall  go  on  with 
their  oisoourse,  without  any  more  mterruption. 

First,  then,  the  matter  whidi  I  have  to  re- 
mind you  of,  is  this, ^That,  from  the  sped- 

mens  of  sin^arity  in  my  fkther's  notions  in  the 
pdnt  of  Christian  names,  and  that  other  pdnt 
previous  thereto, — you  was  led,  I  think,  into 
an  opinion  (and  I  am  sure  I  said  as  much,)  that 
my  father  was  a  gentleman  altogether  as  odd 
and  whimsical  in  fitty  other  opinions.  In  truth, 
there  was  not  a  staee  in  the  life  of  man,  firom 
the  very  first  act  of  nis  begettin^-'-down  to  the 
lean  and  slippery  pantaloon  in  his  second  child- 
ishness, but  he  had  some  favourite  notion 'to 
himself,  sprinffinff  out  of  it,  as  sceptical,  and  as 
fkr  out  of  the  highway  of  thinking,  as  these  two 
which  have  been  explained.  , 

Mr  Shandv,  my  father,  sir,  would  see 

nothing  in  the  lignt  in  which  others  placed  it ; 
D 
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— he  placed  things  in  his  own  light : — he  would 
weigh  nothing  in  common  scales : — no, — ^he  was 
too  refined  a  researcher  to  lie  open  to  so  gross 
an  imposition. — To  come  at  the  exact  weight  of 
things  in  the  scientific  steel-yard^  the  fulcrum, 
he  would  say,  should  he  almost  invisible,  to  avoid 
all  friction  from  popular  tenets ; — without  this,| 
the  minutiw  of  philosophy,  which  would  always 
turn  the  balance,  will  nave  no  weight  at  all.— 
Knowledge,  like  matter,  he  would  affirm,  was 
divisible  in  infinitum; — that  the  grains  and 
scruples  were  as  much  a  part  of  it,  as  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  whole  world.— In  a  word,  he  would 
say,  error  was  error, — no  matter  where  it  fell : 

whether  in  a  fraction,— or  a  pound,— 'twas 

alike  fatal  to  truth :  and  she  was  kept  down  at 
the  bottom  of  her  well  as  inevitably  by  a  mis- 
take in  the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing, — as  in  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  the  mOon,  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven  put  together. 

He  would  often  lament,  that  it  was  fbr  want 
of  considering  this  properly,  and  of  applying  it 
skilfully  to  avil  matters,  as  well  as  to  specula- 
tive truths,  that  so  many  things  in  this  world 
were  out  of  joint ; — that  the  political  arch  was 
giving  way  ;-'and  that  the  very  foundations  of 
our  excellent  constitution,  in  church  and  state, 
were  so  sapped,  as  estimators  had  reported. 

You  cry  out,  he  woidd  say,  we  are  a  ruined, 
undone  people.  Why  ?  he  would  ask,  making 
use  of  the  stories  or  syllogism  of  Zeno  ud  Chry- 
dppus,  without  knowing  it  belonged  to  them. — 
Why?— Why  are  we  a  ruined  people? — Be- 
cause we  are  corrupted.— Whence  is  it,  dear  sir, 
that  we  are  corrupted  ?  — Because  we  are 
needy ;  our  poverty,  and  not  our  vdlls,  con- 
sent.  And  wherefore,  he  would  add,  are  we 

needy  ? From  the  neglect,  he  would  answer, 

of  our  pence  and  our  halfpence : — Our  bank- 
notes, sir,  our  guineas, — ^nay,  our  shillings,  take 
care  of  themsdves. 

"lis  the  same,  he  would  say,  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences ; — the  great,  the  es- 
tablishedpoints  of  them,  are  not  to  be  broke  in 
up^.— The  laws  of  nature  will  defend  them- 
sems ; — but  error — (he  would  add,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  my  moth^) — error,  sir,  creeps  in 
through  the  minute  holes,  and  small  crevices, 
which  human  nature  leaves  unguarded. 

This  turn  of  thinking  in  my,  father,  is  what  I 

had  to  remind  you  of^ The  point  you  are  to 

be  informed  of,  and  which  I  have  reserved  for 
this  place,  is  as  follows : 

Amonpst  the  many  and  excellent  reasons, 
with  which  my  father  had  urged  my  mother  to 
accept  of  Dr  Slop's  assistance  preferably  to  that 
of  tne  old  woman, — there  was  one  of  a  very  sin- 
gular nature ;  which,  when  he  had  done  arguing 
the  matter  with  her  as  a  Christian,  and  came  to 
argue  it  over  again  with  her  as  a  philosopher, — 
iic  had  put  his  whole  strength  to,  depending  in- 
deed upon  it  as  his  sheet  anchor. It  foiled 

him ;  tnough  from  no  defect  in  the  argument 


itself;  but  that,  do  what  he  could,  he  was  not 
able  for  his  soul  to  make  her  comprehend  the 

drift  of  it. Cursed  luck ! — said  he  to  himself^ 

one  afternoon,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  . 
after  he  had  been  stating  it  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  her,  to  no  manner  of  purpose ; — cursed 
luck !  said  he,  biting  his  lip,  as  he  shut  the 
door, — ^for  a  man  to  be  master  of  one  of  the 
finest  chains  of  reasoning  in  nature, — and  have 
a  wife,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  head-piece, 
that  he  cannot  hang  up  a  single  inference  with« 
in-side  of  it,  to  save  his  soul  firom  destruction. 

This  argument,  though  it  was  entirely  loet  " 
upon  my  mother, — had  more  weight  with  him, 
than  all  his  other  arguments  join^  together. — 
I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  do  it  justice, — 
and  set  it  forth  with  all  the  perspicuity  I  am 
master  of. 

My  father  set  out  upon  the  strength  of  these 
two  following  axioms : — 

First,  Tltat  an  ounce  of  a  man's  own  wit,  was 
worth  a  ton  of  other  people's ;  and. 

Secondly,  (whidi,by  the  bye,  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  first  axiom, — ^though  it  comes  last) 
—That  every  man's  wit  must  come  from  every 
man's  own  soul— and  no  other  bodv's. 

Now,  as  it  was  plain  to  my  fauier,  that  all 
souls  were  by  nature  equal, — and  that  the  great 
diflferenoe  between  the  most  acute  and  the  most 
obtuse  understanding — was  from  no  original 
sharpness  or  bluntness  of  one  thinking  subsUnoe 
above  or  below  another,*-but  arose  merely  from 
the  lucky  or  unlucky  organization  of  the  body, 
in  that  part  where  tne  soul  prindpaUy  todc  np 
her  residence — ^he  had  made  it  the  sulgect  i£ 
his  inquiry  to  find  out  the  identical  place. 

Now,  from  the  best  accounts  he  baa  been  able 
to  get  of  this  matter,  he  was  satisfied  it  could 
not  be  where  Des  Cartes  had  fixed  it,  upon  the 
top  of  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain ;  whidi,  as 
he  philosophized,  formed  a  cushion  for  her  about 
the  size  of  a  marrow  pea ;  though,  to  sf^  the 
truth,  as  so  many  nerves  did  terminate  au  in  that 
one  place, — ^'twas  no  bad  conjecture ;— and  my 
father  had  certainly  fallen  with  that  great  philo- 
sopher plmnp  into  the  centre  of  we  mistake, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  unde  Toby, — ^who  re- 
scued him  out  of  it,  by  a  stcny  he  had  told  him 
of  a  Walloon  officer  at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
who  had  one  part  of  his  brain  shot  away  by  a 
musket-ball, — and  another  part  of  it  taken  out 
after  bv  a  French  surgeon  ;  and,  after  all,  re- 
covered, and  did  his  duty  very  well  without  it. 
If  death,  said  my  father,  reasoning  with  hhn- 
self,  is  nothing  but  tlie  separation  of  the  soul 

from  the  body ; and  if  it  is  true,  that  jjeo- 

pie  can  Walk  about,  and  do  their  business  with- 
out brains, — then  certes  the  soul  doies  not  inlM- 
bit  there.    Q.  £.  D. 

As  for  tb^t  certain  very  thin,  subtle,  and  very 
fragrant  juice  which  Coglionissimo  Borri,  the 
great  Milanese  physician,  affirms,  in  a  letter  to 
BarUioline,  to  have  discovered  in  the  cclluls  of 
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the  occipital  parts  of  the  cerebellum^  and  which 
he  likewise  affirms  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
the  reasonable  soul  (for  you  must  know^  in  these 
latter  and  more  enl^htened  ages^  there  are  two 
souls  in  every  man  living, — the  one,  according 
to  the  great  Meth^lingius,  being  called  the 
Anifnus,  the  other  the  Anima  ;)  >  ■■  as  for  the 
opinion,  I  say,  of  Borri, — ^my  father  could  never 
subscribe  to  it  by  any  means ;  the  vCTy  idea  of 
so  noble,  so  refined,  so  immaterial,  and  so  ex- 
alted a  being  as  the  Anima,  or  even  the  Animus, 
taking  up  her  residence,  and  sitting  dabbling, 
like  a  tadpole,  all  day  long,  both  summer  and 
winter,  in  a  puddle,— or  in  a  liquid  of  any  kind, 
how  thick  or  thin  soever,  he  would  say,  shock- 
ed his  imagination ;  he  would  scarce  give  the 
doctrine  a  hearing. 

What,  therefore,  seemed  the  least  liable  to 
olrjections  of  any,  was,  that  the  chief  sensorium, 
or  head-quarters  of  the  soul,  and  to  which  place 
jiSl  intelligences  were  referred,  and  from  whence 
all  her  mandates  were  issued, — was  in,  or  near, 
the  cerebellum,-~or  rather  somewhere  about  the 
medulla  oblongata,  wherein,  it  was  generally 
.  agreed  by  Dutcn  anatomists,  that  all  the  minute 
nerves  from  all  the  organs  of  the  seven  senses, 
concentered,  like  streets  and  winding  alleys,  in- 
to  a  square. 

So  &r  there  was  nothing  singular  in  my  fa- 
ther's opinion ; he  had  the  best  of  philoso- 

Ebers,  of  all  ages  and  dimates,  to  so  along  with 
.  im. — ^But  here  he  took  a  road  (^  his  own,  set- 
ting up  another  Shandean  hypothesis  upon  these 
oomer-stones  they  had  laid  for  hun ; — and  which 
said  hypothesis  equally  stood  its  ground ;  whe- 
.  ther  the  subtilty  and  fineness  of  the  ^ul  depend- 
ed upon  the  temperature  and  clearness  of  the 
said  fiquor,  or  of  the  finer  net-work  and  texture 
in  the  cerebellum  itself;  which  opinion  he  fa- 
voured. 

He  maintained,  that,  next  to  the  due  care  to 
be  taken  in  the  act  of  pronagation  of  each  indi- 
vidual, which  required  aU  me  thought  in  the 
world,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  this  incom- 
preheniable  contexture,  in  which  wit,  memory, 
fancy,  eloquence,  and  what  is  usually  meant  by 
the  name  of  sodd  natural  parts,  do  consist  ;— 
,that  next  to  this  and  his  Christian  name,  which 
were  the  two  original  and  most  efficacious  causes 
,of  all ; — that  the  third  cause,  or  rather  what  lo- 
gicians call  the  Causa  sine  qua  non,  and  without 
which,  all  that  was  done  was  of  no  manner  of 
significance, — ^was  the  preservation  of  this  deli- 
cate and  fine-spun  web,  from  the  havock  which 
was  generally  made  in  it  by  the  violent  compres- 


sion and  crush  which  the  head  was  made  to  un- 
dergo, by  the  nonsensical  method  of  bringing  us 
into  the  world  by  that  foremost. 

——This  requires  explanation. 
.  My  father,  who  dipped  into  all  kinds  of  booksy 
upon  looking  into  LithoptBdus  Scnonesis  de  Partu 
difficili,*  published  by  Adrianus  Smelvgot,  had 
found  out.  That  the  lax  and  pliable  state  of  a 
diild's  head  in  parturition,  the  bones  of  the  era-  ' 
nium  having  no  sutures  at  that  time,  was  such^ 
•—that  by  force  of  the  woman's  efforts,  which, 
in  strong  labour  pains,  was  eoual,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, to  a  weight  of  470  pounds  avoirdupois  act- 
ing perpendicular  upon  it ; ^it  so  happened, 

that,  in  forty-nine  instances  out  of  fifty,  the  said 
head  was  compressed  and  moulded  into  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  conical  piece  of  dough,  such 
as  a  pastry-cook  generally  rolls  up,  in  order  to 

make  a  pie  of. Good  God !  cned  my  faUier^ 

what  havock  and  destruction  must  this  make  in 
the  infinitely  fine  and  tender  texture  of  the  cerf- 
bellum  I  Or,  if  there  is  such  a  juice,  as  Borri 
pretends,— is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  clearest 
liquid  in  the  world  both  feculent  and  mothery  ? 

But  how  great  was  his  apprehension,  when 
he  further  understood,  that  this  £bi[ce,  acting 
upon  the  very  vertex  o(  the  head,  not  only  in- 
jured the  brain  itself,  or  cerebrum, — but  that  it 
necessarily  squeeied  and  projpelled  the  cerebrum 
towards  tne  cerebellum,  which  was  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  the  understanding.*— Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  cried  my  father, 
can  any  soul  withstand  this  shodc? ^No  won- 
der the  intellectual  web  is  so  rent  and  tattered 
as  we  see  it ;  and  that  so  many  of  our  best  heads 
are  no  better  than  a  puzzled  skein  of  silk, — all 
perplexity,— all  omfdsion  vdthin-side. 

But  when  my  father  read  on^  and  was  let  into 
the  secret,  that  when  a  child  was  turned  topsy- 
,turvy,  which  was  easy  for  an  operator  to  do, 
.and  was  extracted  by  the  feet ; — that  instead  of 
the  cerebrum  being  propelled  towards  the  cere^^ 
bettum,  the  cerebellum,  on  the  contrary,  was  pro- 
pelled simply  towards  the  cerebrum,  where  \% 

could  do  no  manner  of  hurt : ^By  heavens ! 

cried  he,  the  world  is  in  conspiracy  to  drive  out 
what  little  wit  God  has  given  us, — and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  obstetric  art  are  listed  into  the 

same  conspiracy. What  is  it  to  me  which 

end  of  my  son  comes  foremost  into  the  world, 
provided  all  goes  right  after,  and  his  cerebellum 
escapes  uncrushed  r 

It  is  the  n&ture  of  an  hypothesis,  when  once 
a  man  has  conceived  it,  that  it  assimilates  every 
thing  to  itself  as  proper  nouriidunent ;  and  from 


■  The  Aathor  is  here  twice  mistaken ; — for  Lxthdpadus  shotdd  be  wrote  thus,  Lithopcedki  SenonenHs  Icon, 
The  second  mistake  is,  that  this  LHhopcedus  is  not  an  author,  hut  a*  drawing  of  a  petrified  child.  The  ac- 
count of  thi»,  published  by  Atliosius,  1580,  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Cordsus's  works  in  Spachius.  Mr 
Tristram  Shandy  has  been  led  into  this  error,  cither  from  seeing  lAthopcedus's  name,  of  late,  in  a  catalogue 
of  learned  writers  in  Dr  ■  ',  or  by  mistaking  Lithoptedus  for  TrittCcavcUius^'^fnm  the  too  great  simili^ 
tude  of  the  names. 
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the  first  moment  of  your  begetting  it,  it  general- 
ly grows  the  stronger  bv  erery  tning  you  see, 
hear,  read,  or  nnd^^nd. — Tms  is  of  great  use. 

When  my  father  was  gone  with  this  aboi  t  a 
montii,  there  was  scarce  a  phenomenon  of  stu<* 
pidity  or  of  genius,  which  he  could  not  readily 

solve  by  it ; ^it  accounted  for  the  eldest  son 

being  tne  greatest  blockhead  in  the  famOy.— • 
Poor  devil,  he  would  say, — ^he  made  way  for  the 
capad^  of  his  younger  brothers.^-^It  unrid- 
dled the  observations  of  drivellers  and  mon- 
strous heads,  shewing,  it  priori,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise, — unless**** — I  don't  know  what. 
It  wonderfully  e^lained  and  accounted  for  the 
acumen  of  the  Asiatic  genius,  and  that  spright- 
lier  turn,  and  a  more  penetratinj^  intuition  of 
minds,  in  warmer  climates ;  not  from  the  loose 
and  common-place  solution  of  a  clearer  sky,  and 
a  more  perpetual  sun-shine.  &c— whicn,  for 
aught  he  knew,  might  as  weU  rarefy  and  dilute 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  into  nothius  by  one  ex- 
treme,— as  they  are  condensed  in  colder  climates 
hy  the  other ; — but  he  traced  the  afflur  up  to 
its  spring-head,— shewed  that  in  warmer  cli- 
mates Nature  had  laid  a  lighter  tax  upon  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  creation  ;— their  pleasures 
more ; — the  necessity  of  thai  pains  less,  inso- 
mudi,  that  the  pressure  and  resistance  upon  the 
vertex  was  so  sl^t,  that  the  whole  organization 
of  the  cerebellum  was  preserved ; — nay,  he  did 
not  believe,  in  natural  mrths,  that  so  much  as  a 
single  thread  of  the  net-wcnrk  was  broke  or  dis- 
placed,—so  that  the  soul  might  act  just  as  she 
hked. 

When  my  father  had  got  so  far, — ^what  a 
blaze  of  light  did  the  accounts  of  the  Caraarean 
section,  and  of  the  towmng  ^nioses,  who  had 
come  safe  into  the  world  by  it,  cast  upon  this 
hypotheds ?  Here,  you see,ne would  say,  there 
was  no  injury  done  to  the  sensorium  ; — no  pres- 
sure of  the  head  against  the  pehnx  ; — no  propul- 
sion of  the  cerebrum  towards  the  cerebellum, 
either  by  the  os  pubis  on  this  side,  or  the  oi 

coxygis  on  that ; and,  pray,  what  were  the 

happy  consequences?— Why,  sir,  your  Julius 
Cssar,  who  gave  the  operation  a  name  ;  and  your 
Hermes  Trism^isttts,  who  was  bom  so  before 
ever  the  operation  had  a  name; — ^your  Sdpio 
Afncanus;  your  Manlius  Tor^uatus;  our  ]£d- 
ward  the  Sixth, — ^who,  had  he  hved,  would  have 
done  the  same  honour  to  the  hypothesis;— 
these,  and  many  more,  who  figured  mgh  in  die 
annals  of  fame,^-aU  came  sidaoay,  sir,  into  the 
world. 

The  incision  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus  ran 
for  six  weeks  tofl;ether  in  my  fiither's  head; — 
he  had  read,  and  was  satisfied  that  wounds  in 
the  eptgastrium,  and  those  in  the  matrix,  were 
not  mortal; — so  that  the  belly  of  the  mother 
might  be  opened  extremely  well  to  give  a  pas- 
sage to  the  child. — He  mentioned  the  thing  one 
afternoon  to  my  mother,— merely  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ;*-but  seeing  her  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  at 


the  very  mention  <^  it,  as  mudi  as  the  operv^ 
tion  flattered  his  hopes, — he  thouriit  it  as  weQ 
to  say  no  more*  of  it,— Hsontenting  nimsdf  with 
admiring — ^what  he  thought  was  to  no  purpose 
to  propose. 

This  was  my  fisither,  Mr  Shandy's  hypothesis ; 
concerning  which  I  have  only  to  ado,  that  my 
brother  Bobby  did  as  great  honour  to  it  (what- 
ever he  did  to  the  fiimily)  as  any  one  of  the 
great  heroes  we  spoke  of. — For  happoiing  not 
only  to  be  christened,  as  I  told  you,  but  to  be 
bom  too,  when  my  fitther  was  at  Epsom, — be- 
ing moreover  my  mother's  first  diild, — coming 
into  the  world  with  his  head  firemost, — and 
turning  out  afterwards  a  lad  of  wonderftd  slow 
parts, — my  fkther  spelt  all  these  together  into 
his  opinion ;  and  as  he  hod  fkiled  at  one  end, — 
he  was  determined  to  try  the  other. 

This  was  not  to  be  expected  from  one  of  the 
sisterhood,  who  are  not  easily  to  be  put  out  of 
their  way,-^nd  was,  therefore,  one  of  my  fa- 
ther's great  reasons  in  fiivour  of  a  man  of  science, 
whom  he  could  better  deal  with. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Dr  Slop  was  the  fit- 
test for  my  father's  purpose; — ^for  though  his 
new-invented  forceps  was  the  armour  he  had 
proved,  and  what  he  maintained  to  be  the  safest 
iiistmment  of  delivoance, — ^yet  it  seems,  he  bad 
scattered  a  word  or  two  in  his  book,  in  fiivour  of 
the  very  thing  which  ran  in  my  father's  fancy; 
— thott^  not  with  a  view  to  the  soul's  good,  in 
extracting  by  the  feet,  as  was  my  father's  sys- 
tem,— but  for  reasons  merely  obstetricaL 

Tliis  will  account  for  the  coalition  betwixt  my 
fiither  and  Dr  Slop,  in  the  ensuing  disoaurse, 
whidi  went  a  little  hard  against  my  unde 
Toby.— -In  what  manner  a  plain  man,  widi 
notmng  but  common  sense,  could  bear  up  against 
two  sudi  allies  in  science,-^is  hard  to  conceive. 
—You  may  conjecture  upon  it,  i£you  please, 
—and  whilst  your  imagination  is  yi  motion,  you 
may  encourage  it  to  go  on,  and  discover  by  wluit 
causes  and  erocts  in  nature  it  could  come  to  pass, 
that  my  unde  Toby  got  his  modesty  by  the 

wound  ne  recdved  upon  his  groin. Vou  may 

raise  a  system  to  account  for  the  loss  of  my  nose 
by  marriage  artides,-Hmd  shew  the  world  how 
it  could  happen,  that  I  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  called  T&istram,  in  oppo8itio>n  to 
my  fiBtther's  hypothesis,  and  the  wish  of  the 
wnole  £Emiily,  God-fiithers  and  God-mothers  not 

excepted. ^These,  with  fifty  odier  points  left 

yet  unravelled,  you  may  endeavour  to  solve,  if 
you  have  time ; — but  I  tdl  you  befbre-hand,  it 
wUl  be  in  vain ; — for  not  the  sage  Alquife,  the 
magidan  in  Don  Bdianis  of  Gr^ce,  nor  the  no 
less  famous  IJrganda,  the  sorceress,  his  wife, 
(were  they  alive,)  could  pretend  to  come  with- 
in  a  league  of  the  Irat^. 

The  reader  will  be  content  to  wait  for  a  fiiill 
explanation  of  these  matters  till  the  next  year, — 
when  a  series  of  things  will  be  kid  ^en  whidi 
he  little  expects. 
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CHAP.  I. 

— — "  I  WISH,  Dr  Slop,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
(repeating  hk  wish  for  Dr  Slop  a  second  tiaM, 
and  with  a  degree  of  more  seal  and  earnestness 
in  his  manner  of  wishing,  than  be  had  wished 
at  first*)—''  /  wuA,  Dr  Slop,"  quoth  my  undo 
Toby,  *^ yinhki 9tcn  whaJt prod^gimu arwut  wt 
had  in  Flanders." 

My  unde  Toby's  wish  did  Dr  Slop  a  disser- 
Tiee,  which  his  heart  never  intended  any  man. 
—-Sir,  it  eonfounded  him— and  thereby  putting 
his  ideas  first  into  confusion,  and  then  to  fiight, 
he  could  not  rally  them  again  fbr  the  sou  dT 
him. 

In  all  disputes,  male  or  ftmale,— whether  for 
honour,  for  profit,  or  for  lore,— it  makes  no  di^ 
fisrenoe  in  the  esse ;— nothing  is  m<ffe  dangerous, 
madam,  than  a  widi  coning  sideways  m  this 
unexpected  manner  upon  aman :  the  safest  way, 
in  general,  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  widi,  &, 
fbr  the  por^  wished  at,  instantly  to  get  upon 
his  legs,— and  wish  the  wisher  someth^  in  re- 
turn, of  pretty  near  the  same  Talue; — so  ba- 
lancing the  account  upon  the  spot,  you  stand  as 
you  were, — ^nay,  sometimes  gam  the  advantage 
of  the  attack  by  it. 

This  will  be  fblly  illustrated  to  ihe  world  in 
my  chapter  of  wiriies. — 

Dr  Slop  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  this 
defence ;— he  was  nuzaled  with  it,  and  it  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  diiBpute  for  four  minutes  snd 
a-half :— Aye  had  been  fatal  to  it:— my  fkther 
saw  the  danger: — the  dispute  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ^fisputes  in  the  world,  **  Whe- 
ther the  child  of  his  prayers  and  endeayours 


dwuld  be  bom  without  a  head  or  with  one;" 
——He  waited  to  ihe  last  momaH^  to  s^w  Dr 

SI,  in  whose  b^Mlf  the  wish  ^^  made,  his 
t  of  returning  it;  but  peroeivinff,  Vlt^^  that . 
he  was  confounded,  and  continued  feoking^witli 
that  perplexed  vacuity  of  eye  whidi  puszled*^ 
souls  generally  stare  with,-Hfirst  in  my  unde 
Toby's  fi»e— ttien  in  his— then  up— then  down 
— then  esst— east  and  bv  east,  and  so  on, — 
oeastinff  it  along  br  the  piinth  of  the  wainscot, 
tUl  he  had  got  to  tke  opposite  point  of  the  com- 
psss, — and  that  he  had  actually  begun  to  count 
the  brass  nails  upon  the  arm  of  his  dudr, — mv 
&ther  though  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  with 
my  unde  Toby,  so  took  up  the  discourse  ae  Al- 
lows. 


CHAP.  11. 

— ''  What  pvodigions  armies  you  had  in 
Fkndersr 

Brother  Toby,  replied  my  fiither,  taking  his 
wig  from  off  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  and 
with  his  kfl  pulling  out  a  striped  India  hand- 
kerdiief  from  his  right  coat-podcet,  in  order  to 
rub  his  head,  as  he  signed  tne  po^t  with  my 
imde  Toby. 

——Now,  in  this,  I  think  my  father  was 
much  to  bhone ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasons 
for  it 

Matters  of  no  more  seemii^  consequence  in 
themselves  than,  '*  Whether  my  father  should 
have  taken  off  his  wig  with  his  rig^t  hand  or 
with  his  left,"— have  divided  the  greatest  king- 
doms, and  made  the  crowns  of  Uie  monar& 
idio  governed  them,  to  totter  upon  their  heads. 
—But  need  I  tell  you,  sir,  tnat  the  drcum- 


*  Vide  page  49. 
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stances  with  which  erery  thing  in  this  world  is 
b^;irt,  give  every  thinjg;  in  this  world  its  size 
and  shape? — and  hy  t^tening  it^  or  relaxing 
it,  this  way  or  that,  make  the  thing  to  he,  what 
it  is, — peat, — little, — good, — bad, — indifferent 
or  not  indifferent,  just  as  the  case  happens? 

As  my  &ther^s  India  handkerchief  was  in  his 
right  coat-pocket,  he  should  by  no  means  have 
stmered  his  right  hand  to  have  got  engaged :  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  taking  ofi  his  wig  with 
it,  as  he  did,  he  ought  to  have  committal  that 
entirely  to  Uie  left;  and  then,  when  the  natural 
exigency  my  father  was  under  of  rubbing  his 
hes3,  called  out  for  his  handkerchief,  he  would 
have  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  have  done, 
but  to  have  put  his  right  hand  into  his  r^ht 
coat-pocket  and  taken  it  out ;— ^hlch  he  might 
have  done  without  any  violence,  or  the  least  un- 
gracefid  twist  in  any  one  tendon  or  muscle  of 
his  whole  body. 

In  this  case  (unless,  indeed,  my  father  had 
been  resolved  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  hold- 
ing the  wig  stiff  in  his  left  hand,~-or  by  making 
some  nonsensical  angle  or  other  at  his  dbow- 
jdnt,  or  arm-pit) — ^ms  whole  attitude  had  been 
easy, — natural, — ^unforced.  Reynolds  himself, 
as  great  and  graceful  as  he  paints,  might  have 
painted  him  as  he  sat. 

Now,  as  my  father  managed  this  matter,— 
consider  what  a  devil  of  a  figure  my  fitther  made 
ofhunself. 

In  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
First, — "  Coat-pockets  were  cut  very  low  down 
in  the  skirt" — I  need  say  no  more ; — the  fitthear 
of  mischief,  had  he  been  hammering  at  it  a 
month,  could  not  have  contrived  a  worse  fiuhion 
for  one  in  my  father's  situation. 

CHAP.  III. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  in  any  king's  reign 
(unless  you  were  as  lean  a  subject  as  mysdif)  to 
have  forced  your  hand  diagonally,  quite  across 
your  whole  body,  so  as  to  gain  the  bottom  of 

your  opposite  coat-pocket. In  the  year  one 

thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen,  when 
this  happened,  it  was  extremely  difficult;  so 
that  when  my  uncle  Toby  discovered  the  trans- 
verse zig-zag^ery  of  my  father's  approaches  to- 
wards it,  it  instantly  brought  into  his  mind 
those  he  had  done  duty  in,  before  the  gate  of  St 
Nicholas ; — the  idea  of  which  drew  off  his  at- 
tention so  entirelv  from  the  subject  in  debate^ 
that  he  had  got  his  right  hand  to  the  bell,  to 
ring  up  Trim,  to  go  and  fetch  his  map  of  Na- 
mur,  and  his  compasses  and  sector  along  with  it, 
to  measure  the  returning  angles  of  the  traverses 
of  that  attack, — but  particularly  of  that  one 
where  he  received  his  wound  upon  his  groin. 

My  father  knit  his  brows,  and  as  he  knit 
them,  all  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush 


yoi 
lin 


up  into  his  face-Huy  unde  Toby  dismounted 
immediately. 

— I  did  not  apprehend  your  unde  Toby  was 
on  horseback. 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  man's  body  and  his  mind,  with  the  utmost 
reverence  to  both  I  speak  it,  are  exactly  like  & 
jerkin,  and  a  jerkin's  lining ; — rumple  the  one, 
you  rumple  the  other.  Hhete  is  one  certain  ex- 
ception, however,  in  this  case,  and  that  is,  whai 
you  are  so  fortunate  a  fellow,  as  to  have  had 
our  jerkin  made  of  gum- taffeta,  and  the  body- 
'  ling  to  it  of  a  sarcenet  or  thin  persian. 

Zeno,  Cleanthes,  Diogenes  Babylonius,  Diony- 
sius,  Heradeotes,  Antipater,  Pametius,  and  Pos- 
sidonius  amongst  the  Greeks; — Cato,  and  Var- 
ro,  and  Seneca  amongst  the  Romans ; — Pante* 
nus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Montaigne 
amongst  the  Christians ;  and  a  score  and  a  half 
of  goM,  honest,  unthinking  Shandean  people  as 
ever  lived,  whose  names  I  can't  recollect, — all 
pretended  that  their  jerkins  were  made  after 
this  fkshion;  you  might  have  rumpled  and 
crumpled,  and  doubled  and  creased,  and  fretted 
and  fzidged  the  outside  of  them  all  to  piecea  ;— 
in  short,  you  might  have  plaj'd  the  very  devil 
with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  not  one  of  the 
insides  of  'em  would  have  been  one  button  the 
worse,  for  all  you  had  done  to  them. 

I  believe,  in  my  consdence,  that  mine  is  made 
up  somewhat  aftei*  this  aort: — ^for  never  poor 
ierkin  has  been  tickled  off  at^such  a  rate  aa  it 
has  been  these  last  nine  months  together :— and 
^et  I  dedare,  the  lining  to  it,— as  to  as  I  am  a 
judge  of  the  matter,  is  not  a  three-penny  piece 
the  worse; — pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  ding- 
dong,  cut  and  thrust,  back  stroke  and  fore 
stroke,  side  way  and  long  way,  have  they  been 
trimming  it  for  me: — ^had  there  been  the  least 
gumminess  in  my  lining,  by  Heaven !  it  had  all 
of  it,  long  ago,  been  myed  and  fietted  to  a 
thread. 

You,  Messrs  the  Monthly  Review- 


ers ! how  could  you  cut  and  slash  my  jerkin 

as  you  did  ? — how  did  you  know,  but  you  would 
cut  my  lining  too? 

Heartily,  and  from  my  soul,  to  the  prote<^ion 
of  that  Being  who  will  injure  none  of  us,  do  I 
recommend  you  and  your  afikirs ; — so  God  bless 
you : — only  next  month,  if  any  one  of  you  should 
gnash  his  teeth,  and  storm  and  rage  at  me,  as 
some  of  vou  did  last  May  (in  which  I  remember 
the  weatner  was  very  hot) — don't  be  exasperated 
if  I  pass  it  by  again  with  good  temper,  being  de- 
termined as  long  as  I  live  or  write  (which  in  my 
case  means  the  same  thing,)  never. to  give  the 
honest  gentleman  a  worse  word  or  a  worse  wish, 
than  my  uncle  Toby  gave  the  fly  which  buzzed 

about  his  nose  all  dinner-time : "  Go, — ^go, 

poor  devil,"  quoth  he, — "  get  thee  gone ;— 
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whv  should  I  hurt  thee !— This  world  is  surely 
wide  enough  to  hold  hoth  thee  and  me." 

CHAP.  V. 

Ant  mtakf  inadam>  reasoning  upwards,  and 
observing  the  prodigious  sufiusion  of  blood  in 
my  Other's  countenance^ — by  means  of  which 
(as  aU  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush  into 
his  fkce,  as  I  told  you,)  he  must  have  reddened, 
pictorically  and  sdentincally  speaking,  six  whole 
tints  and  a  half,  if  not  a  full  octave  above  his  na- 
tural colour^ — Any  man,  madam,  but  my  uncle 
Toby,  who  had  observed  this, — ^together  with 
the  violent  knitting  of  my  father's  brows,  and 
the  extravagant  contortion  of  his  body,  during 
the  whole  afilur, — would  have  concluded  my 
&ther  in  a  rage ;  and,  taking  that  for  granted, 
— 4iad  he  been  a  lover  of  such  kind  of  concord 
as  arises  from  two  such  instruments  being  put 
in  exact  tune, — ^he  would  instantly  have  screwed 
up  his  to  the  same  pitch ; — and  then  the  devil 
and  all  had  broke  loose— the  whole  piece,  ma- 
dam, must  have  been  played  off,  like  tne  sixth  of 
Avison  Scarlatti — confiiria — ^like  mad. — Grant 
me  patience ! — What  nas  con  furia^^con  sire" 
/»/o— or  any  other  hurly-burly  whatever,  to  do 
with  harmony  ? 

Any  man,  I  say,  madam,  but  my  uncle  Toby, 
the  benignity  of  whose  heart  interpreted  every 
motion  oi  the  bod^  into  the  kindest  sense  the 
motion  would  admit  of,  would  hove  concluded 
my  father  anery,  and  blamed  him  too.  My  unde 
Toby  blamed  nothing  but  the  tailor  who  cut 
the  pocket-hole  ;^-8o  sitting  still,  till  my  &ther 
had  got  his  handkerchief  out  of  it,  and  looking 
all  the  time  up  in  his  face,  with  inexpressible 
ffood-will— Hny  fiither,  at  length,  went  on  as  fol« 
tewsi— 


CHAP.  IV. 


den 


What  prodigious  armies  you  had  in  Flan- 

Brother  Toby,  quoth  ray  father,  I  do  be- 
lieve thee  to  be  as  honest  a  man,  and  with  as 
good  and  as  upright  a  heart,  as  ever  God  crea- 
ted ; — nor  is  it  thy  fault,  if  all  the  children 
which  have  been,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  or  ought 
to  be  begotten,  come  with  their  heads  foremost 
into  the  worid ; — but,  believe  me,  dear  Toby, 
the  accidents  which  unavoidably  way-lay  them 
not  only  in  the  article  of  our  begetting  'em, — 
though  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  well  worth  con- 
cideniig, — ^but  the  dangers  and  difficulties  our 
children  are  beset  with,  after  they  are  got  forth 
into  the  world,  are  enow  ; — ^little  need  is  there 
to  expose  them  to  unnecessary  ones  in  their  pas- 
sage to  it.— Are  these  dangers,  quoth  ray  unde 
T^y,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  father's  knee, 
and  looking  up  seriously  m  his  face,  for  gn  an- 


these  dangers  greater  now-a^days, 

Mother,  than  in  times  past  r Brother  Toby, 

answered  my  &ther,  if  a  child  was  but  fairly 
begot,  and  bom  alive,  and  healthy,  and  the  mo- 
ther did  well  after  it,— our  forefathers  never 
looked  farther. — My  uncle  Toby  instandy  with- 
drew his  hand  from  off  my  father's  knee,  re- 
clined his  body  gently  back  in  his  chair,  raised 
his  head,  till  he  could  just  see  the  cornice  of  the 
room,  and  then  directing  the  bucdnatory  mus- 
des  along  his  cheeks,  and  the  orbicular  musdes 
around  his  lips  to  do  their  duty,^he  whistled 
LUlaimllero. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Whilst  my  unde  Toby  was  whistling  Lilla* 
buUero  to  my  father, — Dr  Slop  was  stamping, 
and  cursing  and  damning  at  Obadiah  at  a  most 
dreadful  rate.  It  would  have  done  your  heart 
good,  and  cured  you,  sir,  for  ever,  of  the  vile  sin 
of  swearing,  to  nave  heard  him— I  am  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  relate  the  whole  affidr  to 
you. 

When  Dr  Slop's  maid  delivered  the  ^een 
baize-bag,  with  her  master's  instruments  in  it,  to 
Obadiah,  she  very  sensibly  exhorted  him  to  put 
his  head  and  one  arm  through  the  strings,  and 
ride  with  it  slung  across  his  body.  So,  undoing 
the  bow-knot,  to  lengthen  the  string  for  him, 
without  any  more  ado,  she  hdped  him  on  with 
it.  However,  as  this,  in  some  measure,  un- 
guarded the  mouth  of  the  baff ;  lest  any  thing 
should  bolt  out,  in  galloping  back  at  the  speed 
Obadiah  threatened,  they  consulted  to  take  it 
off  again :  and,  in  the  great  care  and  caution  of 
their  hearts,  they  had  taken  the  two  strings,  and 
tied  them  dose  (pursing  up  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  first)  with  half  a  do^  nard  knots,  each  of 
which  Obadiah,  to  make  all  safe,  had  twitched 
and  drawn  together  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
body. 

This  answered  all  diat  Obadiah  and  the  maid 
intended ;  but  was  no  remedy  against  some  evils 
whidi  ndther  he  or  she  foresaw.  The  instru- 
ments, it  seems,  as  tight  as  the  bag  was  tied 
above,  had  so  much  room  to  play  in  it,  towards 
the  bottom  (the  shape  of  the  bag  bdng  conical) 
that  Obadiah  could  not  make  a  trot  of  it,  but 
with  such  a  terrible  jingle,  what  with  the  iire^ 
iite,  forceps,  and  squirt,  as  would  have  been 
enough^  had  Hymen  been,  taking  a  jaunt  that 
way,  to  have  frightened  him  out  of  the  country ; 
but  when  Obamiah  accelerated  his  motion,  and 
from  a  plain  trot  assayed  to  prick  his  coach- 
horse  into  a  full  gallop, — ^by  Heaven !  sir,  the 
jingle  was  incredible. 

As  Obadiah  had  a  wife  and  three  children, — 
the  turpitude  of  fornication,  and  the  many  other 
political  ill  consequences  of  this  jingling,  never 
once  entered  his  brain  ; — ^he  had,  however,  his 
objection,  which  came  home  to  himself,  and 
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w^hed  with  him,  as  it  has  oftentimes  done 

with  the  greatest  patriots. "  The  poor  fel- 

low,  sir,  was  not  ahle  to  hear  himself  whistle." 

CHAP.  VIII. 

As  Ohadiah  loved  wind-music  preferabljr  to 
all  the  instrumental  music  he  carried  with  him^ 
—he  very  considerately  set  his  imagination  to 
work^  to  contrive  and  to  invent  by  what  means 
he  fihould  put  himself  in  a  condition  of  enjoy- 
ing it. 

In  all  distresses  (exceptmusical)  where  small 
cords  are  wanted,  nothing  is  so  apt  to  enter  a 

man's  head  as  his  hat-band : the  philosophy 

of  this  is  80  near  the  saiiauce, — I  scorn  to  enter 
into  it. 

As  Obadiah's  was  a  mixed  case ;— mark, 
sirs,— I  say,  a  mixed  case ;  fbr  it  was  obstetri- 
cal,—jcnp-tical,  squirtical,  papistical — and  as 
far  as  the  coach-horse  was  concerned  in  it, — 
eabalistical,  and  only  partly  musical; — Oha- 
diah made  no  scruple  of  availing  himself  of  the 
first  expedient  which  offered ;  so  taking  hold  of 
the  bag  and  instruments,  and  griping  them  hard 
togeth^  with  one  hand,  and  with  me  finser  and 
thumb  of  the  other,  putting  the  end  of  the  hat- 
band betwixt  his  teeth,  and  then  slipping  his 
hand  down  to  the  middle  of  it, — ^he  tied  and 
cross-tied  them  all  fast  together  from  one  end 
to  the  other  (as  you  would  c<Hrd  a  trunk)  with 
raoh  a  multipliat]^  of  round-abouts  and  intri- 
cate cross  turns,  with  a  hard  knot  at  every  in- 
tersection or  point  where  the  strings  met,--4hat 
Dr  Slop  must  have  had  three-fifths  of  Job's  pa- 
tience at  least  to  have  unloosed  them. — I  think, 
in  my  conscience,  that  had  Nature  been  in  one 
of  her  nimUe  moods,  and  in  humour  fbr  such  a 
contest, — ^and  ihe  and  Dr  Slop  both  £urly  start- 
ed together, — there  is  no  man  living  wno  had 
seen  we  bag  with  all  that  Obadiah  had  done  to 
it, — and  known  likewise  the  great  speed  the 
Goddess  can  make  when  she  thinks  prof^,  who 
would  have  had  ti^  least  doubt  renuuning  in 
his  mind  which  oTthe  two  would  have  carried 
off  the  prise.  My  mother,  madam,  had  been 
delivered  sooner  than  the  green  bag  infallibly-— 
at  least  by  twenty  knots. Sport  of  small  ac- 
cidents, Tristram  Shandy !  that  thou  art,  and 
ever  will  be !  had  that  trial  been  made  for  thee, 
and  it  was  fifty  to  one  but  it  had,— thy  affiilrs 
had  not  been  so  depressed  (at  least  by  the  de- 

gression  of  thy  nose)  as  they  have  been ;  nor 
ad  the  fortunes  of  thy  house  and  the  occasions 
of  making  them,  whicn  have  so  often  presented 
themselves  in  the  course  of  thy  life,  to  thee, 
been  so  often,  so  vexatiously,  so  tamely,  so  ir- 
recoverably abandoned — as  thou  hast  lieen  for- 
ced to  leave  them ; — ^but  'tis  over, — all  but  the 
account  of  'em,  which  cannot  be  given  to  the 
curious  till  I  am  got  into  the  world. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Great  wits  jump : — ^for  the  moment  Dr  Slc^ 
cast  his  eyes  upon  nis  bug  (which  he  had  not 
done  till  the  dispute  with  my  unde  Toby  about 
midwifery  put  him  in  mind  of  it)  the  very  ssBie 
thought  occurred. — ^'Tis  God's  merey,  quoth  he 
(to  himself )  that  Mrs  Shandy  has  had  so  bad  a 
time  of  it,  else  she  might  have  been  l»tMight  to 
bed,  seven  times  told,  befbre  one  half  of  these 
knots  could  have  been  sot  untied. — ^Bnt  here 
YOU  must  distinguish : — me  thought  floated  only 
m  Dr  Slop's  mind,  without  sail  or  ballast  to  i^ 
as  a  simple  proposition ;  millions  of  whidi,  as 
your  worship  knows,  are  every  day  swimmiiy 
quietly  in  the  middle  of  the  thin  juice  of  a  man  s 
imderstanding,  without  being  carried  backwardi 
or  forwards,  till  some  little  fl;usts  of  passion  or 
interest  drive  them  to  one  side. 

A  sudden  trampling  in  the  room  above,  near 
my  mother's  bed,  did  the  proposition  the  very 
service  I  am  speaking  of.  By  all  that's  unibr- 
tnnate,  quoth  Dr  Slop,  unless  I  make  haste,  the 
thing  will  actually  befoU  me  as  it  is. 

CHAP.  X. 

In  the  case  of  knots ;  by  whidi,  in  the  finU 
place,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  sUp- 
knots,— because  in  the  course  of  my  life  and  opi- 
nions— ^my  opinions  concerning  them  will  come 
in  more  properiy  when  I  mentioa  the  catastrophe 
of  my  greatuncle  Mr  Hammond  Shandy, — a  Ikde 
man, — ^but  of  high  fan^ : — he  rushed  into  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  amdr : — nor,  secondly,  in 
ihia  place,  do  I  mean  that  partioilar  oiecies  of 
knots  called  bow-knots  ;«-there  is  so  fittle  ad- 
dress, or  skin,  or  patience  required  in  the  un- 
loosing them,  that  they  are  below  my  giving  any 
opinion  at  all  about  them. — But  by  the  knots  I 
am  speaking  of,  may  it  please  your  reverences 
to  believe,  that  I  mean  good,  honest,  devOish 
tight,  hard  knots,  made  bondjide,  as  Obadiah 
nuide  his ; — in  which  there  is  no  quibbling  pro- 
vision maide  by  the  duplication  and  return  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  strings  throu^  the  annulus 
or  noose  made  by  the  second  imphcation  of  them 
— to  get  them  supped  and  undone  by. — ^I  hope 
you  appreh^d  me. 

In  the  case  of  these  knots,  then,  and  of  the 
several  obstructions,  which,  may  it  i^ease  yoiur 
reverences,  such  knots  cast  in  our  way  in  getting 
through  life — every  hasty  man  can  whip  out  his 
pen-knife  and  cut  through  them. — ^'Tis  wrong. 
Believe  me,  sirs,N  the  most  virtuous  way,  aim 
which  both  reason  and  conscience  dictat^^is  to 
take  our  teeth  or  our  fingers  to  them. — Dr  Shp 
had  lost  his  teeth,— lys  favourite  instrument  by 
extracting  in  a  wrong  direction,  or,  by  some 
misapplication  of  it,  untetunatelj  slipping,  he 
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fi7 


had  fbnnerly,  in  a  hard  labour^  knodced  oat 
three  of  the  best  of  them  with  the  haiidle  of  il : 
— he  tried  his  fingers— alas  I  the  nails  of  his 
fingers  and  thumbs  were  cut  dose. — ^The  dence 
take  it !  I  can  make  nothing  of  it  dther  way, 

cried  Dr  Slopw ^The  trampling  over  head  near 

my  mother's  bedside  increMed. — Pox  take  the 
ftUaw !  I  shall  nerer  get  the  knots  untied  as 

loiDg  as  I  live^— My  mother  gave  a  groan 

licni  me  your  pen-knife — I  most  e'en  cut  the 
knots  at  last — Pugh  !— psha ! — ^Lord !  I  haTe 
cut  my  thumb  quite  across  to  the  rery  bone.— 
Curse  the  fellow— 4f  there  was  not  anoUier  man- 
midwife  within  fifty  miles — ^I  am  undone  for 
this  bout — ^I  wish  the  scoundrel  hanged — I  mA. 
he  was  shot— I  wish  all  the  derils  m  hell  had 
him  for  a  blockhead ! 

My  fether  had  a  great  respect  for  Obadiah, 
jmd  ooold  not  bear  to  hear  hnn  di^osed  of  in 
such  a  manner : — he  had  moreover  some  litUe 
reject  for  himself,  and  could  as  ill  bear  with 
the  indigni^  offieied  to  himself  in  it 

Had  Dr  Slop  cut  any  part  about  him  but  his 
thumby-^ny  nthcr  had  passed  it  by — his  pru- 
denoe  had  triumphed : — as  it  was,  he  was  de- 
termined to  have  nis  revenge. 

Small  curses,  Dr  Sk^,  upon  great  occasicms, 
qu0th  my  fether  (condoling  with  him  first  upon 
the  accident)  are  but  so  much  waste  of  our 
stiuigth  and  soul's  health  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
poae^— — -I  own  it,  replied  Dr  Slop«— — They 
are  like  qpamw-shot,  quoth  my  unde  Toby  (stts- 
pendmg  his  whistlhig)  fired  against  a  bastion. 
They  serve,  continued  my  &ther,  to  stir 
the  humoura— but  carry  off  none  of  their  acri- 
mony;— ^for  my  ewn'parc,  I  seldom  swear  or 
curae  at,all— I  hold  it  bad ;— -but  if  I  fall  into  it 

»  surprise,  I  generaU  v  retain  so  mudi  presence 
mind  (right,  quoth  my  unde  Toby)  aa  to 
nake  it  answer  mv  purpose ; — that  is,  1  swear 
on  till  I  find  myself  easy.  A  wise  and  a  just 
man,  however,  would  always  endeavour  to  pro- 


perdon  the  vent  given  to  these  humours,  not 
onlv  to  the  degree  of  them  stirring  within  him- 
self but  to  the  size  and  ill  intent  of  the  offence 
upon  which  they  are  to  fall.  —  Injuries  come 
only  firom  the  heart, — quoth  my  unde  Toby. 

For  thia  reason,  continued  my  fkther,  with 

the  most  Cervantic  gravity,  I  have  the  greatest 
veneration  in  the  world  for  that  gentleman,  who, 
in  distrust  of  his  own  discretion  in  this  point, 
sat  down  and  composed  (that  is,  at  his  leisure) 
fit  forms  of  sweannff  suitable  to  all  cases,  firom 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  jvrovocation  whidi 
could  possibly  happen  to  lum  ; — ^whidi  fi)rms 
bdng  well  considmd  by  him,  and  such  more- 
over as  he  could  stand  to,  he  kept  them  ever  by 
him  on  Uie  diimney-piece,  within  his  reads, 

ready  for  use. ^I  never  apprdiended,  replied 

Dr  Slop,  that  such  a  thing  was  ever  thoagbt  of, 
— mn^  iess  executed. — I  beg  your  pardon,  an- 
swered my  fathar ;  I  was  reamng,  though  not 
using,  one  of  them  to  my  brother  Toby  this 
morning,  whilst  he  poured  out  the  tea : — ^"Tia 

here  upon  the  shdf  over  my  head ; but  if  I 

rememDer  right,  'tis  too  violent  finr  a  cut  of  the 
thumb*— Not  at  all,  quoth  Dr  Slon— the  devil 
take  the  fellow.-— —Then,  answered  my  fiuher, 
'Tis  mudi  at  ^our  service,  Dr  Slop, — on  condi- 
tion vou  read  it  aloud. — So  rising  up  and  reach- 
ing down  a  form  of  excommunication  of  the 
diurch  (k  Rome,  a  copy  of  which  my  &ther 
(who  was  curious  in  his  collections)  had  pro- 
cured out  of  the  ledger-book  of  the  Churdi  of 
Bodiester,  writ  by  EaNULPHus  the  bishop— 
with  a  most  affected  seriousness  of  look  and 
voice,  which  might  have  cajoled  EaNULPHUS 

himself,— he  put  it  into  Dr  Slop's  hands. 

Dr  3op  wra»t  his  thumb  up  in  the  comer  of 
his  handkerchief,  and,  with  a  wry  &ee,  though 
without  any  suspidon,  read  aloud,  as  follows, — 
my  unde  Toby  whistling  LiUabulUro,  as  loud 
as  he  could,  all  the  time. 


TEXTUB  BE  XCCLESIA  EOFFENSI,  PEE 
SBNULFUM  SPISCOPUM. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Excommumcatio. 

Ex  auctoritate  Dei  Omnipotentis,  Patris,  et 
Filii,  et  Spiritua  Sancti,  et  sanctorum  canonum, 
aenctcque  et  intemeratse  Virgmis  Dei  genetri- 
€iaMari«,— 


CHAP.  XI. 


''  By  the  authority  of  God  Ahniffhty,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holv  Ghost,  and  of  the  holy 
canons,  and  of  the  undefiled  Virgin  Mary,  mo- 
ther and  patroness  of  our  Saviour," — rf  think 
there  is  no  necessity,  ^uoth  Dr  Slop,  dropping 
the  paper  down  to  his  knee,  and  addrewing 


•As  ^gnnihoiesi  of  ^e  GOMakation  of  the  Sorbonne^  upon  the  question  of  biqytism,  was  doubted  by 
seme,  and  daiied  by  othcrtr— it  was  thought  propti  to  print  the  originia  of  this  excommunication ;  for  the 
copy  of  whicb  Mr  Shandy  returns  thanks  to  the  cfasptcr-dttk  of  the  dean  and  chi^  of  Rochester. 
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^•'^-^-At^tte  omnium  coelestium  virtntum,  an- 
^orum^  urdianfl^orum^  thronorum^  domina- 
tionmn^  potestatuum,  cberubin  ac  Beraphin^  et 
sanctorum,  patriarcharum,  prophetarum,  et  (HH- 
nium  apo«tol(nrum  et  evangelistarum,  et  sancto- 
rum innocentum,  qui  in  conspectu  Agni  Sancti 
digni  inventi  sunt  canticum  cantare  noyum,  et 
sanctorum  martyrum  et  sanctorum  con&ssorum, 
et  sanctarum  virginum,  atque  omnium  simul 
sanctorum  et   electorum   Dei,— Kxcommuni- 

vel  OB  n  vd 

camnsy  et  anathematiiamus  hunc  fiirem^  vd 

08  s 

hunc  malefiuHtorem,  N.  N.  et  i  liminibus  sanc- 
tc  Dei  ecdesis  sequestramus,  et  stemis  sup- 

tfeli  n 

plidis  excrudandus,  roandpetur,  cum  Dathan 
et  Abiram,  et  cum  his  qui  dixerunt  Domino 
Deo,  Recede  k  nobis,  scientiam  viamm  tuarum 
nolumus:  et  sicut  aqu&  ignis  extinguitur,  -sic 

vel  eorum 
extinguatur,  lucema  ejus  in  secula  seculorum 
n  n 

nisi  respuerity  et  ad  satisfactionem  Tenerit. 
Amen. 

OS 

Maledicat  ilium  Deus  Pater  qui  hominem 

•      OS 

ereavit  Maledicat  ilium  Dd  Filius  qui  pro  ho« 

06 

mine  passns  est  Maledicat  ilium  Spiritus  Sane- 
tus  qui  in  baptismo  efiusus  est.    Maledicat 

06 

ilium  sancta  crux,  quam  Christus  pro  nostrft, 
salute  hostem  triumphans  ascendit. 

06 

Maledicat  ilium  sancta  Dd  genetrix  et  per« 

OS 

petua  Virgo  Maria.  Maledicat  ilium  sanctus 
jtfichael,  animarum  susceptor  sacrarum.    Ma- 

OS 

ledicant  ilium  omnes  angeli  ct  archangeli,  prin- 
cipatus  et  potestates,  omnesque  militia  coelestes. 


himself  to  my  father,-m8  you  have  read  It  over, 
sir,  so  latdy,  to  read  it  aloud ; — and  as  Captain 
Shandy  seems  to  have  no  great  inclination  to 

hear  it, — I  may  as  wdi  reM  it  to  myself 

That's  contrary  to  treaty,  rqdied  my  ftther. — 
Besides,  there  is  sometlun^  so  whimsical,  espe- 
cially in  the  hitter  part  of  it,  I  should  grieve  to 

lose  the  pleasure  of  a  second  reading. Dr 

Skm  did  not  altogether  like  it; — but  my  unde 
Toby  offering  at  that  instant  to  give  over  whis- 
tling, and  read  it  himself  to  them, — ^Dr  Slop 
thought  he  might  as  wdl,  under  the  cover  of 
my  unde  Toby  s  whistling— as  sufier  my  unde 
Toby  to  read  it  alone ; — so  raising  up  the  paper 
to  his  &ce,  and  holding  it  quite  parallel  to  if^ 
in  order  to  hide  his  chagrin, — ^he  read  it  aloud, 
as  follows: — my  unde  Toby  whistling  LiUa^ 
buUero,  though  not  quite  so  loud  as  before. 

*'  By  the  authority  of  God  Almigjity,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  GAiost,  and  ^  the  un- 
defiled  Virgin  Mary,  mother  and  pateoness  of 
our  Saviour,  and  of  dl  the  celestial  virtues,  an- 
gels, aicphangels,  thrones,  dominions,  powers, 
dierubins  and  seraphins,  and  of  all  the  hdy 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  of  aU  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  and  of  Uie  holy  innocents,  who,  in 
the  si^t  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  are  found  woo:ihy 
to  sing  the  new  song  of  the  holy  martyrs  and 
holy  con^nsors,  and  of  the  holy  virgins,  and  of 
all  the  saints  tocre^r,  with  tb[e  holy  and  dect 
of  God,-^ay  he"  (Obadiah)  ''be  damn'd" 
(for  tying  diese  knots) — "  We  excommunicate, 
and  anatnematixe  him,  and  from  -the  thredi- 
hdds  of  the  hdy  diurch  of  God  Almighty  we 
sequester  him,  that  he  may  be  tormented,  dis- 
posed, and  delivered  over  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  and  with  those  who  say  unto  ^e  Lord 
God,  '  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  none  of  thy 
ways.'  And  as  fire  is  quenched  with  water,  so 
let  the  light  of  him  be  put  out  for  evermore, 
unless  it  shall  repent  him"  (Obadiah,  of  Uie 
knots  which  he  has  tied)  ''  and  make  satisf^ 
tion  I"  (for  them.)    "  Amen. 

'*  May  the  Father  who  created  roan,  curse 
him ! — May  the  Son  who  suffered  for  us,  curse 

him ! ^May  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  given 

to  us  in  baptism,  curse  him !"  (Obadiah) — — 
*'  May  the  holy  cross,  which  Christ,  for  our 
salvation,  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  ascend- 
ed, curse  him ! 


"  May  the  holy  and  eternal  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  God,  curse  him !  ■  ■  May  St  Michad, 

the  advocate  of  holy  souls,  curse  ,him ! r 

May  all  the  angels  and  archangels,  prindpali- 
ties  and  powers,  and  all  the  heavenly  armies, 
curse  him!"  COur  armies  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders,  cried  my  uncle  Toby, — but  nothing 

to  this. For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  have 

a  heart  to  curse  my  dog  so.]] 
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OB 

Maledicat  ilium  patriarchanim  et  prophets- 

08 

mm  laudabilis  numerus.  Maledicant  illun 
aanctus  Johannes  Pnecureor  et  Baptists  Christi, 
et  sanctus  Petrus^  et  sanctus  Paulas^  atque 
sanctus  Andreas,  omneique  Chriati,  apoatoli, 
aimiil  et  csteri  diadpnUy  quataoor  qooque 
efang^te,  qui  sua  pwedicatione  mundum  uni« 

oa 
▼enmn  converteront  Maledicat  illom  conevs, 
martyrmn  et  confeasoram  mirificns,  qui  Deo 
bonis  operibus  pladtus  inyentua  eat. 

06 

Maledicant  iUum  saorarnm  virginum  chori, 
qus  mundi  vana  causa  honoria  Cnristi  re^u- 

08 

enda  contempaerunt.  Maledicmt  ilium  omnes 
sancti  qui  ah  initio  mimdi  usque  in  finem  se- 
cmli  Deo  dilecti  inveniuntur. 

08 

Maledicant  iUum  eceli  et  terra,  et  omnia 
sancta  in  ds  manentia. 

in*  n 

Makdictus  sit  uhicunqne^ftierit,  mrt  in  domo, 
aive  in  agro,  sive  in  vik,  uwe  in  semit^,  sive  in 
fldly^  dye  in  aqak,  are  in  ecckida. 
i    n* 
Maledictna  ait  yiyendo,  moriendo,— - 


manducandoy  hibendo,  esurioidoy  sitiendo,  j«- 
jnnando,  dormitando,  dinrmiendo^yigilando^ain- 
bulando,  atando,  sedendo,  jaoendo,  operando, 
quiescendo,  mingendo,  caomdo,  flebotomando. 
i    n 

Maledictus  sit  in  totis  yiribus  corporis, 
i    n 

Maledictus  sit  intua  et  extemis. 

in  in 

Maledictus  sit  in  ciq[nllis ;  maledictus  sit  in 
i  n 
cerebro.  Maledictus  sit  in  vertice,  in  tempori- 
bus,  in  fh>nte,  in  auriculis^  in  superciliis^  in 
oculisy  in  genis,  in  maxillis,  in  naribus,  in  den- 
tibus,  mordadbus;  in  labris  dve  molibus,  in  la- 
biisy  in  gutture,  in  humeris,  in  carpis,  in  bra- 
chiis,  in  manubus,  in  di^tis^  in  pectore,  in 
oorde,  et  in  omnibus  intenoribus  stomacho  te- 
nus,  in  renibus,  in  inguine,  in  femora,  in  geni- 
talibus,  in  coxis,  in  genubus,  in  cruribus,  in  pe- 
dibus,  et  in  unguibiis. 


Maledictus  dt  in  totis  compagibus  memlnt)* 
rum  a  vertice  capitis,  usque  aa  plantam  pedis — 
Npn  dt  in  eo  sanitas. 


''  May  the  praiseworthy  multitude  of  patri« 
archs  and  prcpheta  curse  him ! 

"  May  St  John,  the  Precursor,  and  St  JohA 
the  Bi^t,  and  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  and  St 
Andrew,  and  all  other  Christ's  Apostles  toge- 
ther curse  him !  and  may  the  reat  of  his  disd- 
ples,  and  four  evangelists,  who  by  their  preach- 
mg  conyerted  the  uuiyer^  worla,  and  may  the 
hmy  and  wonderful  company  of  martyrs  and 
confessors,  who  by  their  noly  works  are  found 
pleadng  to  God  iJmighty,  curse  him  I"  (Oba- 

"  May  the  holy  choir  of  the  holy  virginB, 
who  for  the  honour  of  Christ  haye  despised  the 
things  of  the  world,  damn  him ! — May  all  the 
saints  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
eyerlasting  ages  are  found  to  be  bdoyed  of  God, 
damn  him ! — ^May  the  heayens  and  earth,  and 
all  the  holy  things  remaining  therein,  damn 
him  I"  (Obadiah)  '*  or  her !  (or  whoeyer  else 
had  a  hand  in  tying  these  knota.) 

*'  May  he  (OtMufiah)  be  damned  whereyer  he 
be, — ^whether  in  the  house  or  the  stables,  the 
garden  or  the  field,  or  the  highway,  or  in  the 
path,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the 
church  1— — May  he  be  cursed  in  Hying,  in  dy- 
ing I"  [[Here  my  unde  Toby,  taking  the  «d^ 
yantase  of  a  mimm  in  the  second  bar  of  his 
tune,  kmt  whiatling  one  continued  note  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  Dr  Slop,  with  his  diyiskm 
of  curses,  moying  under  him,  IUeo  a  running  bass 
all  the  way.]]  "  May  he  be  cursed  in  eating 
and  drinkmg ;  in  bdug  hungry,  in  being  thirsty, 
in  fasting,  in  sleeping,  in  slumbenng,  in  walk- 
ing, in  standing,  m  dtting,  in  lying,  in  worii- 
ing,  in  restiiw,  in  pissing,  in  shitting,  and  in 
blood-letting! 

"  May  he  (Obadiah)  be  cursed  m  all  the  &- 
cnlties<tf  his  body  1 

"  May  he  be  cursed  inwardly  and  outwardly ! 

^May  he  be  cursed  in  the  nair  of  his  head ! 

—May  he  be  cursed  in  his  brains,  and  in  his 
yertex,  (that  is  a  sad  curse,  quoth  my  father,) 
in  his  temples,  in  his  forehead,  in  his  ears,  in 
his  eye-brows,  in  his  cheeks,  in  his  jaw-bones, 
in  his  nostrils,  in  his  foreteeth  and  grinders,  in 
his  lips,  in  his  throat,  in  his  shoulders,  in  his 
wrists,  in  his  arms,  in  his  fingers ! 

"  May  he  be  damn'd  in  his  mouth,  in  his 
breast,  in  his  heart  and  purtenonce,  down  to  the 
yery  stomach ! 

"  May  he  be  cursed  in  his  reins,  and  in  his 
groin,"  (Crod  in  Heaven  forbid !  quoth  my  un- 
cle Toby,)  ''  in  his  thighs,  in  his  genitals,'  (my 
fiither  shook  his  head,)  *'  and  in  his  hips,  and 
in  his  kqees,  his  legs,  and  feet,  and  toe-nails  i 

*'  May  he  be  cursed  in  all  the  joints  and  arti- 
culations of  the  members,  from  the  top  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot !  May  there  be  no 
soundness  in  him  I 
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OB 

Maledicat  ilium  Christus  Filius  Dd  vlvi  tolo 
flOK  majcstads  impecio— — 


-— ~et  iiunir^  adversuB  ilium  eoelum  cum 
omnibus  virtulibus  quie  in  eo  moirentur  ad 
damnan^fufm  eua^  niai  poenituciit  et  ad  ntiafiyo- 
tionem  venerit.    Aroe&»    Fiat,  fiat.    Amen. 


''  Mav  the  Son  of  the  living  God^^th  all  the 

>ry  of  his  mi^esty, '*   QHere  my  unde 

^oby^  throwing  back  his  head*  gave  a  monstrous, 
loi^  loud  Whew— vf — ^w ;  something  be- 
twixt the  inteijectuniial  whistle  of  He^^dt^  f 
and  the  word  itself. * 

^By  the  golden  beard  of  Jumler,— and  of 

Juno  (ii  her  miges^  wore  one)  and  l^  the 
beards  of  the  rest  of  your  heathen  worsh^a, 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  no  small  number,  since 
what  vritn  the  beards  of  your  celestial  gods,  and 
gods  agrial  and  aquatic, — to  say  nothi^  of  the 
beards  of  town-gods  and  ooimtry-gods,  or  of  the 
celestial  goddesses  your  wives,  or  of  the  infernal 
^[oddesses  your  whorea  and  concubines  (that  is 
m  case  they  wore  them)—- — all  whidi  bearda, 
as  Varro  tdls  me,  upon  his  word  and  honour, 
when  mustered  up  toother,  made  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  eflfective  beiirds  upon  the  Pagan 
establishment ; — every  beard  of  which  claimed 
'  the  rights  and  privileges  of  being  stroken  and 
aworn  by : — by  all  these  bearda  together  dien, 
— I  vow  and  protest,  that  of  the  two  bad  cas- 
socks I  am  worth  in  the  world,  I  would  have 
^ven  the  better  of  them,  as  freely  as  ever  Cid 
Hamet  offisred  his,— only  to  have  stood  by,  apd 
heard  my  unde  Toby's  accompanimeut.j 

''curse  him !" — con  tinuatDr  Slop, — *'and 

may  Heaven,  with  all  the  powers  wmidli  move 
therein,  rise  up  against  hmi,  curse  and  damn 
him"  (Obadiah)  "  unless  lie  repent  and  make 
8atis£BCtion !  Amen.  So  be  it, — so  be  it.- Amen." 

I  declare,  quoth  my  unde  Tob^,  my  heart 
would  not  let  me  curse  the  Devil  himself  with 

so  much  bitterness. Heis  thefatherc^ curses, 

replied  Dr  Slop.        So  am  not  I,  replied  my 

unde. But  he  is  cursed  and  dmu'd  already, 

to  all  eternity,  replied  Dr  Siop. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  ^uoth  my  unde  Toby. 

Dr  Slop  drew  up  his  mouth,  and  was  just  be- 
ginning to  return  my  uncb  Toby  the  compli- 
ment of  his  Whu^-u — u — ,  or  inteijectioiial 
whistle,  when  the  door  hastily  opening  in  the 
next  chapter  but  one,— put  an  end  to  the  af- 
fair. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Now  don't  let  us  give  ourselves  a  pared  of 
airs,  and  pretend  that  the  oaths  we  make  free 
with  in  this  land  of  liberty  of  ours  are  our  own ; 
and  because  we  have  the  spirit  to  swear  them, 
—imagine  that  we  have  had  the  wit  to  invent 
them  too. 

Ill  undertake  this  moment  to  prove  it  to  any 
man  in  the  world,  except  to  a  connoisseur :— * 
though  I  dedare  I  olject  only  to  a  oonnoissenr 
in  swearing, — as  I  would  do  to  a  conndaseur  in 
painting,  ccc  &c.  the  whole  set  of  'cm  are  so 


hung;  round  and  befeiuh'd  with  the  bobs  and 
trinkets  of  criticism,— or,  to  drop  my  metaphor, 
which  by  the  bye  is  a  pity, — ^for  I  nave  fetdi'd 
it  as  &r  as  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,— their 
heads,  sir,  are  studc  so  full  of  rules  and  com- 
passes, and  have  that  eternal  propensity  to  ap- 
ply them  upon  all  occasions,  that  a  work  of  ge- 
nius had  better  so  to  the  Devil  at  once,  t&tfi 
stand  to  be  pridc'd  and  tortur'd  to  death  by 
em. 

—And  how  did  Garrick  speak  the  soUloouy 
last  night  ?— Oh,  against  all  rule,  my  lord — 
most  ungrammaticafiy  I — Betwixt  the  subatan- 
tive  and  the  acyective,  which  should  agree  toge- 
ther in  numbo',  case,  and  gender,  he  made  a 
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breadi  tbiUy^-fitapping,  at  if  the  point  wanted 
«ettlilig: — uid  betwixt  the  nominatiye  case, 
-which  yoQT  lordship  knows  shotdd  gOTern  the 
verb,  he  suspended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a 
doaen  times,  three  seconds  and  three  nfths,  by 
a  stop-watch,  my  lord,  each  time. — ^Admirable 
grammarian ! — ^But  in  suspending  his  voice — 
was  the  sense  suspended  likewise  f  Did  no  ex- 
pression of  attitude  or  countenance  fill  up  the 
chasm  ? — Was  the  eye  silent?  Did  you  narrowly 

look  ? 1  looked  only  at  the  stc^watch,  my 

lord. ^Excellent  observer ! 

And  what  of  this  new  book  ihe  whole  world 
noakes  such  a  rout  about  ? — Oh !  it  is  out  of  aH 
plumb,  my  lord— quite  an  irr^ular  thing  1— 
not  one  of  the  angles  at  the  four  comers  was  a 

light  ande. 1  had  my  rule  and  compasses, 

&C.  my  lord,  in  my  pocket— Excellent  cri- 
tic! 

— And  for  the  epic  poem,  your  lordship  bid 
ne  look  at ; — ^upon  taking  the  length,  brndth, 
height,  and  depth  of  it,  and  trying  tnem  at  home 
upon  an  exact  scale  of  Bossu's— 'tis  out,  my 

lord,  in  every  one  of  its  dimensions. ^Admi- 

raUe  connoisseur ! 

And  did  you  step  in,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
grand  picture,  in  your  way  back  ?— It  is  a 
nelancnoly  daub !  my  lord ;  not  one  principle 
of  the  pyramid  in  any  one  group ! — and  what  a 
^ce ! — ^for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colouring  of 
Titian, — ^the  expression  of  Rubens,— the  grace 
of  Raphael, — ^the  purity  of  Domenichino,— die 
eorregiescity  of  Corregio, — the  leamii^  of  Pous- 
an, — the  airs  of  Cruido, — ihe  taste  of  the  Car- 

rachis— or  the  grand  contour  -of  Angelo. »• 

Grant  me  patience,  just  heaven ! Of  all  the 

cants  wfai<m  are  canted  in  this  canting  world, — 
though  the  caht  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  worst, 
— ^the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting  I 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot,  for  I  have  not 
a  horse  worUi  riding  on,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that 
Bian  whose  generous  heart  will  give  up  the  reins 
of  his  imagination  into  his  author*B  hands, — ^be 
pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  where- 
fore. 

Great  Apollo !  if  thou  art  in  a  giving  hmnour, 
—give  me — I  ask  no  more,  but  one  stroke  of 
native  humour,  with  a  sin^^e  spark  of  tiiy  own 
lire  along  with  it — and  seim  Mercury,  with  die 
rules  and  compasses,  if  he  can  be  spared,  with 
my  oomidiments  to— no  matter. 

Now,  to  any  one  else,  I  will  undertake  to 
prove,  diat  all  Uie  oaths  and  imprecations,  whidi 
-we  liave  been  puffing  off  upon  the  world  for 
^ese  two  hundred  ai^  fifty  years  last  past,  as 
oriffinak,— except  St  Faults  thumbi—CkkfsHesh, 
and  (roifsfisk,  which  were  oaths  monarchical, 
and,  cottsiaering  who  made  them,  not  much 
amiss ;  and  as  kuigs'  oaths,  it  is  not  much  mat- 
ter whether  they  were  fish  or  flesh  ; — -else,  I 
say,  there  is  not  m  oath,  or  at  least  a  curse 
amongst  them,  which  has  not  been^  copied  over 
and  over  Big/dn  out  of  Eraulphus,  a  thousand 


tfanes:  but,  like  aU  odier  copies,  how  infinitely 
short  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  oriffinal  !— 
it  is  thought  to  be  no  bad  oadi,— and  oy  itself 

passes  very  wdl,— '*  G— d  damn  you ;" Set 

It  beside  Eranlphua's,— '«  God  Ahmigfaty  die 
Father  damn  yon, — God  the  Son  damn  you, — 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  damn  yon," — ^you  see  'tis 
nothing.— There  is  an  orientality  in  his  w« 
cannot  rise  up  to :  besides,  he  is  more  oopioot 
in  fats  invention, — poasess'd  more  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  a  swearer, — had  siidi  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  human  fi-ame,  itsmonbranes,  nerves, 
^lunents,  knittings  <^  the  joints,  and  articnla* 
dons, — that  when  Emulphus  cursed, — no  part 

escaped  him. ^Tis  true,  there  is  somediinff 

of  a  iiardness  in  his  manner, — and,  as  inJdichad 
Angek>,awantofgraee: — but  then  there  is  such 
a  matness  ci  gusto  I 

My  fiither,  who  generally  look'd  upon  everv 
thinff  in  a  li^t  very  different  from  all  mankina, 
wouM,  after  all,  never  allow  this  to  be  an  ori- 

S'na]. — He  considered  rather  Emulphns's  ana- 
ema  as  an  institute  of  swearing,  in  which,  as 
he  suspected,  upon  the  decline  of  swearing  in 
some  milder  pontificate,  Emulphus,  by  order  of 
the  succeeding  pope,  had  witn  great  learmng 
and  diligence  collected  together  all  the  laws  of 
it ;— lor  the  same  reason  that  Jnsdnian,  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  had  ordered  his  chancd- 
kr  Tribonian  to  collect  the  Roman  or  dvil  laws 
all  toge^er  into  one  code  or  digest— lest,  throv^ 
the  rust  of  dme,— and  the  fatality  of  all  things 
committed  to  oral  tradition, — they  should  be 
lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

For  this  reason,  my  fadier  would  oftjentimea 
affirm,  there  was  not  an  oath  from  the  great  and 
tremendous  oath  of  William  the  Conqneror, 
(**  By  the  splendour  €i  God,")  down  to  the  kw- 
est  oath  of  a  scavenger,  (''  Damn  your  eyes,") 
which  was  not  (o  be  fisund  in  Emulphus.— 
In  diort,  he  would  add, — I  defy  a  man  to  swear 
out  of  it 

The  hypothesis  is,  like  moat  of  my  father's, 
singular  and  ingeniotts  too; — ^nor  have  I  any 
objection  to  it,  but  that  it  overturns  my  own. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

— -^Blesb  my  soul!  my  poor  mistress  is 
ready  to  frint — and  her  pains  are  gone— and  the 
dn^  are  done— «nd  the  botde  of  juhp  is  broke 
— and  the  nurse  has  cut  her  ann — f  and  I  my 
thumb,  cried  Dr  Slop ;)  and  the  chila  is  where 
it  was,  continued  Susannah, — and  the  midwife 
has  fallen  backwards  upon  die  edge  of  the  fen- 
der, and  bruised  her  hip  as  black  as  your  hat. 

ill  look  at  it,  quoth  Dr  Slop. There  is 

no  need  of  that^  replied  Susannah, — ^you  had 
better  look  at  my  mistress — but  the  midwife 
would  ^btdly  first  give  you  an  account  how 
things  are ;  so  desires  you  would  go  up  stairs 
and  spoiJc  to  her  this  moment. 
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Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  profesdons. 

The  midwife  had  just  before  be^  .put  over 
Dr  Slop's  head ; — ^he  had  not  digested  it — No, 
replied  Dr  Slop,  'twould  be  full  as  m*oper,  if  the 
midwife  came  down  to  me. 1  like  subordi- 
nation, quoth  my  unde  Toby, — and  but  for  it, 
after  the  reduction  of  Lisle,  I  know  not  what 
might  have  become  of  the  garrison  of  Ghent,  in 

the  mutiny  for  bread,  in  Uie  year  Ten. Nor, 

replied  Dr  Slop,  (parodying  my  uncle  Toby's 
bobby-horsical  reflection ;  uough  full  as  hob- 
by-horsical  himself )— do  I  know.  Captain  Shan- 
dy, what  m^ht  have  become  of  the  garriscm 
above  stairs,  m  the  mutiny  and  confusion  I  find 
all  things  are  in  at  present,  but  for  the  subordi- 
nation of  fingers  and  thumbs  to  •♦♦•*♦ : — the 
appUcation  of  which,  sir,  under  this  accident  of 
mine,  comes  in  so  <^  propos,  that  without  it,  the 
cut  upon  m^  thumb  might  have  been  felt  by  the 
Shandy  &inily  as  long  as  the  Shandy  fumily  had 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Lit  OB  go  back  to  the  ******— in  the  last 
chapter. 

It  is  a  suigukr  Btiokie  of  eloquence  (at  least  it 
.was  so  when  eloquence  flourished  at  Athens  and 
Rome;  and  would  be  so  now,  did  oratmrs  wear 
mantles)  not  to  mention  the  name  of  m  thing, 
when  you  had  the  thii^  about  j€Hk%  petto, 
ready  to  prodnoe,  pop,  in  the  jdace  vou  want  it. 
A  scar,  an  axe,  a  sword,  a  pink'a  doublet,  a 
rusty  helmet,  a  pound  and  a  naif  of  pot^udies 
in  an  urn,  or  a  three-halfpenny  mckle-pot ; — 
but,  above  all,  a  tender  infant  royiuly  accoutred. 
— ^Though  if  it  was  too  young,  and  the  oration 
as  long  as  Tully's  second  Philippic, — it  must 
certainly  have  b^hit  the  orator's  mantle. — ^And 
then,  again,,  if  too  old, — it  must  have  been  un- 
wieldy and  incommodious  to  his  action^ — so  as 
to  make  him  lose  by  his  child  almost  as  mudi 
as  he  could  gain  bv  it — Otherwise,  when  a 
state-orator  has  hit  tne  precise  ase  to  a  minute^ 
— ^hid  his  BAMBINO  in  his  mantfe  so  cunningly 
that  no  mortal  could  smell  it, — and  produced  it 
so  critically,  that  no  soul  could  say  it  came  in 
by  head  and  shoulders, — Oh^  sirs !  it  has  done 
wonders ! — it  has  opened  the  sluices,  and  turned 
the  brains,  and  shook  the  principles,  and  un- 
hinged the  politics,  of  half  a  nation ! 

These  feats,  however,  are  not  to  be  done,  ex» 
cept  in  those  states  and  times,  I  say,  where  ora- 
tors wore  mantles, — and  pretty  laige  ones  too, 
my  brethren,  with  some  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  yards  of  good  purple,  superfine,  market- 
able cloth  in  them^ — with  large  flowing  folds 
and  doubles,  and  in  a  great  style  of  design. — 
All  which  plainly  shews,  may  it  please  your 
worships,  that  the  decay  of  eloquence,  and  the 
little  g^ood  service  it  docs  at  present,  both  with- 
in and  without  doors,  is  owing  to  nothing  else 


in  the  world  but  short  coats  and  the  disuse  of 

trunk-hose. We  can  conceal  nothing  under 

ours,'madun,  worth  shewing. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Db.  Slop  was  within  an  ace  of  being  an  ex- 
ception to  all  this  argumentation :  for  happen- 
ing to  have  his  green  baize-bag  upon  his  knees 
when  he  b^an  to  parody  my  unde  Toby, — ^'twaa 
as  good  as  the  best  mantle  in  the  world  to  him : 
for  which  purpose,  when  he  foresaw  the  sentence 
would  end  in  nis  new-invented  forceps^  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bag,  in  order  to  have  them 
ready  to  clap  in,  when  your  reverences  took  so 
much  notice  of  the  •••*•*,  ^ 


which,  had  he  i 
naged, — ^my  unde  Toby  had  certainly  been  over- 
thrown :  the  sentence  and  the  argument  in  that 
case  jumping  closely  in  one  point,  so  like  the 
two  lines  which  form  the  salient  ang^  of  a  ra- 
vehn. — Dr  Slop  would  never  have  given  them 
up;  and  my  unde  Toby  would  as  soon  hare 
thought  of  nying,  as  takmg  them  by  force ;  but 
Dr'Slop  fumolecL  so  vilely  in  pulling  them  out, 
it  took  off  the  whole  effect,  and,  what  was  ten 
times  worse  evil  (for  they  seldom  come  alone, 
in  this  life)  in  pulling  out  his  forceps,  his  for- 
ceps uufortunatdy  drew  out  the  squirt  along  * 
with  it.* 
}  When  a  proposition  can  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
— ^'tis  a  law  in  dictation,  that  the  respondent 
may  reply  to  which  ni  the  two  he  pleases,  or 
finos  most  convenient  for  him. — ^This  threw  the 
advantage  dT  the  argument  quite  on  my  unde 

Toby's  Sde. "  Good  God !"  cried  my  unde 

Toby,  *'  are^chUdren  brought  into  the  world  with 
aiguirtr  ' 

CHAP.  XVI. 

—Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  have  tore  every 
bit  of  skm  quite  off  the  back  of  both  my  hands 
with  your  forceps,  cried  my  unde  Toby ; — and 
you  liave  crush  d  all  my  knuckles  into  the  bar- 
gain with  Uiem  toa  jelly. ^"Tis  your  own  faulty 

said  Dr  Slop : — ^you  should  have  dench'd  your 
two  fists  together  into  the  form  of  a  child's  head^ 

as  I  tddyou,  and  sat  firm. 1  did  so,  answered 

my  unde  Toby. Then  the  points  of  my  for- 
ceps have  net  been  suffidently  armed,  or  tne  ri- 
vet wants  dosing,— -or  else  the  cut  on  mythumb 

has  made  me  a  httle  awkward,— or  { nmp 

'Tis  well,  quoth  my  father,  interruptiii^lhd de- 
tail of  possibiUties — that  the  experiment  was 

not  first  made  upon  my  child's  h^-piece: 

It  would  not  have  been  a  cherry-stone  the  worse, 

answered  Dr  Slop. 1  maintain  it,  said  my 

unde  Toby,  it  would  have  broke  the  cerebellum 
(unless  indeed  the  skidl  had  been  as  hard  as  a 
granado)  and  turned  it  all  into  a  perfect  posset. 
— Psha!  replied  Dr  Slop,  a  child's  head  is 
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naturally  as  soft  as  the  pap  of  tn  apple  :—4he 
satures  give  way ; — and  besides,  I  could  have 

extracted  by  the  feet  after. Not  you,  said 

she.-— .*-!  rather  wish  you  would  begin  that 
way,  quoth  my  father. 
Pray  do,  added  my  unde  Toby. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

——And  pray,  good  woman,  after  all,  wiH 
you  take  upon  you  to  say,  it  may  not  be  the 
child's  hip,  as  well  as  the  child's  head  ?— ('Tis 
most  certainly  the  head,  replied  the  midviofe.) 
Because,  continued  Dr  Slop  (turning  to  my  fa« 
ther)  as  positive  as  these  old  ladies  generally 
are, — ^'tis  a  point  very  difficult  to  know,  and  yet 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  known ; 
because,  sir,  if  the  hip  is  mistaken  for  the  head, 
— there  is  a  possibility  (if  it  be  a  boy)  that  the 
forceps    ••••♦••••♦ 

What  the  possibility  was,  Dr  Slop  whis- 
pered very  low  to  my  &ther,  and  then  to  my 
uncle  Toby.-^»<There  is  no  such  danger,  con- 
tinued he,  with  the  head. ^No,  in  truths 

quoth  my  father; — ^but  whi^MBur  possili"' 
has  taken  place  at  the  hi|^^|||^  may  as 
take  off  the  head  too.      Jl     •  > 

It  is  morally  impoSSde  Mat  the  reader 

should  understand  this — ^'tis  enough  Dr  Slop 
understood  it ;  so  taking  the  green  b«ize4»g  in 
his  hand,  with  the  help  of  Obadiah's  pumps,  he 
tripped  pretty  nimbly,  ibr  a  man  of  his  sise, 
across  the  room  to  the  door; — and  from  the 
door  was  shewn  the  way,  by  the  good  old  mid- 
wife, to  my  mother's  apartments. 


CHAR  XVIII. 

It  is  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, — and  no 
more, — cried  my  father,  looking  at  his  watch, 
since  Dr  Slop  and  Obadiah  arrived; — and  I 
know  not  how4t  happens,  brother  Toby, — ^bat, 
to  my  imagination,  it  seems  almost  an  age. 

—Here — ^pray,  sir,  take  hold  of  my  ci^ :— . 
nay,  take  the  beU  along  with  it,  and  my  pan- 
toufles  too. 

Now,  sir,  they  are  all  at  your  service ;  and  I 
freely  make  you  a  present  of  'em,  on  condition 
yongive  rae  all  your  attention  to  this  chapter. 

Though  my  father  said,  "  he  knew  not  how  it 
happened," — ^yet  he  knew  very  well  how  it  hap- 
pened ; — and  at  the  instant  he  spdce  it,  was  pre- 
determinoi'.in  his  mind  to  give  my  unde  Toby 
a  dear  account  of  the  matter,  by  a  metaphysical 
dissertation  upon  the  suliject  of  duration,  and  ite 
eimple  modes,  in  order  to  shew  my  uncle  Toby 
by  what  mechanism  and  mensurations  in  the 
brain  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rapid  succession 


of  thdr  ideas,  and  the  eternal  scampering  of  the 
discourse  from  one  thing  to  another,  since  Dr 
Slop  had  come  into  the  room,  had  lengthened 
out  so  short  a  period  to  so  inconcdvable  an  ex- 
tent  *'  I  know  not  how  it  happens,"—- cried 

my  father,— '^  but  it  seems  an  age." 

It  is  owing  endrely,  ^uoth  my  unde 
Toby,  to  the  succession  of  our  ideas. 

My  father,  who  \aA  an  itch,  in  common  with 
all  philosophers,  of  reasoning  up<m  every  thing 
which  happened,  and  accounting  fbr  it  too, — 
proposed  ipfinite  pleasure  to  himself  in  this,  of 
the  succession  of  ideas;  and  had  not  the  least 
apprehension  of  having  it  snatched  out  of  his 
hands  by  mr  unde  T&y,  who  (honest  man  Y\ 
generally  took  every  thing  as  it  happened ; — ana 
who,  of  aU  things  in  the  world,  troubled  his 
brain  the  least  with  abstruse  thinking; — the 
ideas  of  time  and  space,*— or  how  we  came  by 
those  ideas,— or  of  what  stuff  they  were  made, 
—or  whether  they  were  bom  with  us,  or  we 
pidced  them  up  afterwards  as  we  went  idong,-^ 
or  whether  we  did  it -In  ftocks — or  not  till  we 
had  fpA  into  breeches ;— with  a  thousand  other 
]09|iirie8  and  disputes  about  infinity,  pee- 
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upon  whose  desperate  and  unconquerable  theo- 
ries, so  many  fM  heads  have  been  turned  and 
cracked, — nevaflU  my  unde  Toby's  the  least 
injury  at  aU ;  nKitha  knew  it,— -and  was  no 
1^  surprMMjne  was  dis^ipointed  with  my 
unde's  faiPkus  8(dution.. 

Do  you  understand  the  theory  of  that  affiur  ? 
replied  my  father. 

Not  I,  quoth  my  unde. 

—But  you  have  some  ideas,  said  my  fiuher, 
of  what  you  talk  about  ? 

No  more  than  my  horse,  replied  my  uncle 
Toby. 

Gracious  Heaven !  cried  my  father,  looking 
upwards,  and  clasping  his  two  hands  together, — 
there  is  a  worth  in  thy  honest  ignorance,  brother 
Toby ; — ^'twere  almost  a  pity  to  exchange  it  for 
knowledge.— But  111  tell  thee. 

To  understand  what  Time  is  aright,  without 
which  we  never  can  comprehend  Infinity,  inso- 
mudi  as  one  is  a  portion  of  the  other,— we  ought 
seriously  to  sit  down  and  consider  what  idea  it 
is  we  have  of  duration,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfiic- 

tory  account  how  we  came  by  it. What  is 

that  to  any  body  ?  quoth  my  uncle  Toby.* — 
"  For  if  you  will  turn  your  eyes  inwards  upon 
your  mind,"  continued  my  father,  "  and  observe 
attentively,  you  will  percdve,  brother,  that 
whilst  you  and  I  are  talking  together,  and  think- 
ing, and  smoking  our  fnpes,  or  whilst  we  receive 
sucoessivdy  ideas  in  our  i^inds,  we  know  that 
we  do  exist ;  and  so  we  estimate  the  existence, 
at  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  else,  commensurate  to  the  succes- 


*  Vide  Locke. 
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•kn  of  any  iktm  in  oor  minds,  the  duntkm  of 
9^ondft^  or  aay  Mdi  other  thing  co-existing 
miiik  our  thinking ; — «nd  so,  aooording  to  that 
lure-oonoeived''— — -Yon  puade  me  to  death, 
ovM  mr  nnde  Tobj. 

— — 'Tis  owing  to  this,  r^ed  my  fitther, 
that  in  our  oomputations  of  time  we  are  so  used 
to  minutes,  hours,  weeks,  and  months — and  of 
dooks  (I  wish  there  was  not  a  dock  in  the  king- 
dom) to  measure  out  thdr  seTeral  portions  to  us, 
and  to  those  who  belong  to  us,— -diat  'twill  be 
weU  it,  in  time  to  come,  the  sycces^um  of  mtr 
ideas  be  of  anir  use  or  serriee  to  us  at  idl. 

Now,  whether  we  obsore  it  or  no,  continued 
my  fiidier,  in  every  sound  man's  head  there  is  a 
regular  sBccession  of  ideas,  of  one  sort  or  other, 
whidi  follow  eadi  other  in  train  just  like 
a  train  of  artillcnr?  said  my  unde  Toby— -A 
train  of  a  fiddlestidc  I— qnotti  my  fiuher— whidi 
follow  and  sueesed  one  another  in  our  minds  at 
certain  distanoes.  Just  like  the  images  in  the  in- 
side of  a  laalem  turned  round  by  the  heat  of 
a  eandle. — Idedare,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  mine 
aie  mote  like  a  smioke-jadcp— *Then,  brotber 
Toby,  I  bare  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon 
the  sulyeot,  said  my  fitther. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


«^-*Wh  AT  a  conjuncture  was  MUost  1 
My  father  in  one  of  his  best  expliflHy  m 
•^n  eager  pursuit  of  a  metaohysical  pdnt,  into 


r  moods. 


the  very  r^lions  where  douos  and  thick  dark- 
ness would  soon  hare  eneompassed  it  about ; — 
my  unde  Toby  in  one  of  the  finest  disnositions 
for  it  in  the  world : — his  head  like  a  sraolce-jadc ; 
— Uie  funnd  unswept,  and  the  ideas  whirling 
round  and  round  about  in  it,  all  obftiscatod  and 

darkened  over  with  fyiginous  matter ! ^By 

the  tomb-stone  of  Ludan,— 4f  it  is  in  being  ;-— 
if  no^  why  then  by  his  ashes !  by  the  ashes  of 
my  dc«r  Rabdais,  imd  dearer  Cerrantes !  my 
father  and  my  unde  Toby^s  discourse  upon  tike' 
and  sTsaMiTY, — was  a  discourse  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for  I  and  ihe  petulaney  of  mv  fiither's 
humour,  in  putting  a  stop  to  it  as  he  did,  was  a 
robbery  of  the  OMtologic  Treantry  of  sudi  a 
Jewd,  as  no  coalition  of  great  occasions  and  great 
men  is  ever  likely  to  restore  to  it  af^dn. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Thouoh  my  father  persisted  in  not  going  on 
with  the  discourse, — ^yet  he  could  not  get  my 
unde  Toby's  anoke-jack  out  of  his  haid, — 
piqued  as  ne  was  at  first  with  it ;— there  was 
something  in  the  comparison  at  the  bottom 
which  hit  his  fimcy ;  for  which  purpose,  resting 
his  elbow  upon  the  table,  and  reclining  die  right 
side  of  his  nead  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,-— 
but  looking  first  steadfastly  in  the  fire,— he  be- 


gan to  commune  with  himsdf,  and  philoBanhiie 
about  it :  but  Ins  spirits  being  wore  out  witti  the 
fiitigues  of  Inyest^ating  new  tracts,  and  the  con- 
stant exertion  of  his  fifties  upon  that  variety 
of  sulijects  which  had  taken  their  turn  in  the 
discourse, — die  idea  of  the  smoke-jack  aoon 
^turned  all  his  ideas  upside  down, — so  that  he 
fell  adeep  almost  befi>re  he  knew  what  he  was 
about. 

As  for  my  unde  Toby,  his  smoke-jack  had 
not  made  a  dozen  revolutions  bdbre  he  f^l 

adeep  also. Peace  be  with  them  bodi! 

^Dr  Slop  is  engaged  with  the  midwifi^ 

and  my  mother,  above  stairs. ^Trim  is 

busy  in  turning  an  old  pair  of  jack-boots  into 
a  couple  of  mortars,  to  be  employed  in  the  fliege 
of  Messina  next  summer ;— and  is  diis  instant 
boring  the  touch-holes  with  the  point  of  a  hot 
poker.— —All  my  heroes  are  off  my  bands  ; — 
tis  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  moment  to  ^are, 
— and  111  make  use  of  it,  and  write  my  prc»ee. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


No,  lUnotwawordaboutit;— hereit  IS, 
—-In  publishii^jL-— I  have  appealed  to  the 
world,— «nd  to  the|^rld  I  leave  it ,'— it  nust 
speak  for  itsdf . 

All  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  when  I  sat  dxnm, 
my  intent  was  to  write  a  good  book  ;  and  as  ftr 
as  the  tenuity  of  my  understanding  would  hfAA 
out,— «  wise,  aye,  and  «  discreet ;  taking  care 
only,  as  I  went  akng,  to  put  into  it  all  the  wit 
and  judgment  (be  it  Vnore  or  less)  whidi  the 

rt  Author  and  fiestower  of  them  nad  thought 
niginally  to  give  me ; — so  that,  as  your 
worships  see,  'tis  just  as  God  pleases. 

Now,  AgaJastes  (^leaking  dispraisingly)  aar- 
eth.  That  there  may  be  some  wit  in  it,  nsr 
au^t  he  knows,— but  no  judgment  at  all.  And 
Tnptolemus  and  Phutatorius  igreeii^  thereto^ 
ask.  How  is  it  possible  there  should  ? — -^fer 
that  wit' and  juc^ent  in  this  world  never  go 
together ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  two  operations!, 
diraring  from  each  other  as  wide  as  east  fipom 
west^—&  say  s  Locke  :t-so  are  farting  and  hick- 

uping,  say  I. ^But^  in  answer  to  this,  Didiua 

the  great  church-lawver,  in  his  code»  Jkfitr* 
Uutdi  et  ilkairandifaUaciiM,  both  maintain  and 
make  fully  appear^  That  an  illustration  j««iio 
argument, — nor  do  I  maintain  the  wiping  of 
a  looking-idass  dean,  to  be  a  syllogism ; 
but  you  aU,  may  it  please  your  woidims,  see 
the  better  for  it ; — so  that  tne  main  ^ood  these 
thin^  do,  is  only  to  daiify  the  understanding, 
previous  to  the  niplication  of  die  argument  it- 
sdf, in  order  to  nee  it  fimn  any  littk  motes  or 
specks  <^  opacukr  matter,  whioi,  if  left  swim- 
ming therem,  might  hinder  a  oono^tion,  and 
spoilalL 

Now,  my  dear  Antji-Shandeans,  and  dirice 
able  critics  and  fellow-labourers,  (for  to  you  I 
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write  this  PrefiKe) — mud  to  you,  most  subtle 
statesmen  and  discieet  doctors  (do,— pull  off 
your  beards)  renowned  for  gravity  and  wis- 
<iom ; — ^Monopolos,  ray  politician  ;^Didiu8,  my 
oooDsd ; — Kysarchius,  my  friend  ; — Phutato- 
rius,  mj  guide ;— Gastripheres,  the  preserrer 
of  my  life : — SomnaloDtius,  the  balm  and  re- 
pose of  it  ;-Hiot  forgetting  all  others,  as  weU 
sle^ii^as  waking,— ecclesiastical  as  civU,  whmn, 
for  brevity,  but  out  of  no  resentment  to  you,  I 
lump  aU  together — ^Believe  me,  right  worthy — 

lly  most  zealous  wish  and  fervent  prayer  in 
your  behalf,  and  in  my  own  too,  in  case  the 
thing  is  not  done  already  for  us, — ^is,  tiiat  the 
^reat  gifts  and  oidowments,  both  of  wit  and 
judgment,  with  every  thing  whidi  usually  goes 
akmg  with  them, — such  as  memory,  fimcy,  ge- 
nius, eloquence,  quick  parts,  and  what  not,  may 
this  precauras  moment,  irithout  stint  or  measure, 
let  or  hinderance,  be  poured  down,  virarm  as 
each  of  us  could  bear  it, — scum  and  sediment 
and  all,  (fbr  I  would  not  have  a  drop  lost)  into 
tbe  several  reo^tacles,  cells,  oelluleS)  domiciles, 
doTinitories,  retbctories,  and  spare  places  of  our 
fandns,— — in  such  sort,  that  they  might  con-> 
tiirae  to  be  iigected  aud  tunn'd  into,  according 
to  ihe  true  intent  and  meaning  of  my  wish,  un« 
til  every  vessd  of  them,  both  great  and  small, 
be  ao  replenished,  saturated,  and  filled  up  there- 
with, that  no  more,  vrould  it  save  a  man's  life, 
coald  possiUy  be  got  either  in  or  out. 

Bless  us ! — ^what  noble  work  we  should  m&ke ! 
how  should  I  tickle  it  off  1— and  what  spirits 
should  I  find  myself  in,  to  be  writing  away  for 
anch  readers ! — and  you,— just  Heaven ! — ^with 
what  raptures  would  you  sit  uid  read  ! — but 
oh ! — ^'tis  too  much ! — ^I  am  sick, — I  fidnt  away 
<ldicioudy  at  the  thoughts  of  it !— 'tis  more 
than  Bstuie  can  bear  !--]ay  hold  of  me, — I  am 
giddy, — ^I  am  stone  blind, — ^I  am  dyinff, — I  am 

gone. Help  I  Mp !  help  !— But  hold,—- I 

grow  somethii^  better  again,  for  I  am  be^ning 
to  feeaee,  when  this  is  over,  that  as  we  shaU 
aH  of  ua  continue  to  be  great  wits, — ^we  should 
■ever  agree  amongst  ourselves  one  day  to  an 
end ;  there  would  be  so  much  satire  and 
sarcasm, — sooffing  and  flouting,  with  rallyii^ 
and  reparteeing  (^  it, — thrustJj^  and  parrying 
in  one  comer  or  anoUier,^-there  would  be  no- 
thing but  mischief  among  us. — Chaste  stars ! 
wlutt  biting  and  scratching,  and  what  a  radcet 
and  a  clatter  we  diouM  make!  what  vrith  break- 
mg  of  heads,  raraing  of  knuckles,  and  hitting 
«f  sore  places, — there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  living  for  jia. 

But  then  again,  as  we  should  aU  of  us  be 
men  of  great  judgment,  we  should  make  up 
maitters  as  &st  as  ever  they  went  wrong ;  and 
tfaou^  we  should  abominate  each  other  ten 
tinea  worse  than  so  many  devils  or  devilesses, 
we  should  nevertheless,  my  dear  creatures,  be 
aU  courtesy  and  kindness,  milk  and  honey, — 
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'twould  be  a  second  land  of  promise, — a  para- 
dise upon  earth,  if  there  was  such  a  thing  to  be 
had ;— so  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  should  have 
done  well  enough. 

All  I  fret  and  fume  at,  and  what  most  dis- 
tresses my  invention  at  present,  is  how  to  bring 
the  point  itself  to  bear ;  for  as  your  worships 
well  know,  that  of  these  heavenly  emanations 
of  wU  mid  judgment,  which  I  have  so  bounti- 
frilly  wished  both  for  your  worships  and  my- 
self,—there  is  but  a  certain  quantum  stored  up 
for  us  all,  f(»>  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind;  and  such  small  modicumi  of 
'em  are  only  sent  forth  into  this  wide  world, 
circulating  nere  and  there  in  one  bye-comer  or 
another, — and  in  such  narrow  streams,  and  at 
such  prodigious  intervals  from  esich  other,  that 
one  would  wonder  how  it  holds  out,  or  could  be 
suffident  for  the  wants  and  emergencies  of  so 
many  great  states  and  populous  empires. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered  : 
That  in  Nova  Zembk,  North  Lqthmd,  and  in 
all  those  odd  and  dreary  tracks  of  the  globe 
which  lie  more  directly  under  the  artic  and  ant- 
artic  circles,— where  the  whole  province  of  a 
man's  concernments  lies,  for  near  nine  months 
together,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  his  cave, 
— ^where  the  spirits  are  comprised  almost  to 
nothing, — and  where  the  passions  of  a  man,  with 
every  thing  which  b^ngs  to  them,  are  as  fri- 
gid as  thaMpe  itself; there,  the  least  quan- 
tity ofjJll^feni  imaginable  does  the  business ; 
— and  of  wit, — there  is  a  total  and  an  absolute 
saving ;— for,  as  not  one  spark  is  wanted, — so 

not  one  spark  is  given. Angels  and  ministers 

of  grace  defend  us !— — "Wnat  a  dismal  thing 
would  it  have  been  to  have  governed  a  kingdom, 
to  have  fought  a  battle,  or  made  a  treaty,  or  run 
a  match,  or  wrote  a  book,  or  got  a  chila,  or  hdd 
a  provincial  chapter  there,  with  Eopleniijula  lack 
of  wit  and  jumment  about  us  f  For  mercy's 
sake,  let  us  thiiuc  no  more  about  it,  but  travel 
on,  as  fkst  as  we  can,  southwards  into  Norway, 
-— «roesingoverSwedeland,  if  you  please,  through 
the  snu^  triangular  |Hrovince  of  Angermania,  to 
the  lake  of  Bothnia,  coasting  along  it  through 
East  and  West  Bothnia,  down  to  Carelia,  and  so 
on,  through  all  those  states  and  provinces  which 
border  upon  the  far  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  the  north-east  of  the  Baltic,  up  to  Peters- 
burg, and  just  stepping  into  Ingria;— then 
stretching  over,  directly  from  thence,  through 
the  north  parts  of  the  Bussian  empire, — Cleaving 
Siberia  a  httle  upon  the  left  hand,  till  we  get  in- 
to the  very  heart  of  Russia  and  Asiatic  Tartary. 
Now,  throi^  this  long  tour  which  I  have  led 
you,  you  observe  the  good  people  are  better  off 
by  fiur,  than  in  the  polar  countries  which  we 
have  just  left:— ^fiir  if  you  hold  your  hand 
over  your  eyes,  and  look  very  attentively,  you 
may  perceive  some  small  gUmmerings  (as  it 
vrere)  of  wit,  with  a  comfortable  provision  of 
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good  plain  household  judgtneiit,  which,  taking 
the  quality  and  Quantity  of  it  together,  they 
make  a  venr  gooa  shift  with ; — ^and  had  they 
more  of  eitner  the  one  or  the  other,  it  would 
destroy  the  proper  halance  hetwixt  them ;  and  I 
am  satisfied,  moreover,  they  would  want  occa* 
sions  to  put  them  to  use. 

Now,  sir,  if  1  conduct  you  home  again  into 
this  warmer  and  more  luxuriant  island,  where 
you  perceive  the  spring-tide  of  our  hlood  and 
humours  runs  high ; — ^where  we  have  more  am- 
bition, and  pride,  and  envy,  and  lechery,  and 
other  whoreson  passions  upon  our  hands  to  go- 
vern and  subject  to  reason, — ^the  height  of  our 
wit,  and  the  dejjth  of  our  judgment,  you  see,  are 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  necessities ;— and  accordingly  we  have  them 
sent  down  amongst  us  in  such  a  flowing  kind  of 
decent  and  creditable  plenty,  that  no  one  thinks 
he  has  any  cause  to  complain^^ 

It  must,  however,  be  conf^^ed  on  this  head, 
that,  as  our  air  blows  hot  and  cold, — ^wet  and 
dry,  ten  times  in  a  day,  we  have  them  in  no  re^ 
gmar  and  settled  way ; — so  that  sometimes  for 
near  half  a  century  together,  there  shall  be  very 
little  wit  or  judgment  either  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  amongst  us : — the  small  channels  of  them 
shall  seem  quite  dried  up ; — then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  sluices  shall  break  out,  and  take  a  fit  of  run- 
ning again  like  fUry, — ^you  would  think  they 

would  never  stop: and  then  i|^  that,  in 

writing,  and  fighting,  and  twenty  OTner  gallant 
diings,  we  drive  all  the  world  befbre  us. 

It  is  by  these  observations,  and  a  wary  reason- 
ing by  anal<^  in  that  kind  of  argumentative 
process,  which  Suidas  calls  dialectic  induction,-^ 
that  I  draw  and  set  up  this  position  as  most 
true  and  veritable : — 

That  of  these  two  luminaries,  so  much  of  their 
irradiations  are  su^ed  from  time  to  time  to 
shine  down  upon  us,  as  he,  whose  infinite  wisdom 
which  dispenses  every  thing  in  exaet  weight  and 
measure,  knows  will  just  serve  to  light  us  on  our 
way  in  this  night  of  our  obscurity ;  so  that  your 
reverences  and  worships  now  find  out,  nor  is  it 
a  moment  longer  in  my  power  to  conceal  it  from 
you.  That  the  fervent  wish  in  your  behalf  with 
which  I  set  out,  was  no  more  than  the  first  in- 
funuating  How  dye  of  a  caressing  prefacer,  sti- 
fling his  reader,  as  a  lover  sometimes  does  a  coy 
mistress,  into  silence.  For,  alas !  could  this  ef- 
fusion of  light  have  been  as  easily  procured,  as 
the  exordium  wished  it, — I  tremble  to  think  how 
many  thousands  for  it,  of  benighted  travellers 
(in  the  learned  sciences  at  least)  must  have 
groped  and  blundered  on  in  the  ^k,  all  the 
nignts  of  their  lives,  running  their  heads  against 
posts,  and  knocking  out  their  brains,  without 
ever  getting  to  their  journey's  end ; — some  fall- 
ing with  their  noses  perpendicular  into  sinks  ;— 
others  horizontally  with  their  tailainto  kennds: 
Here  one  half  of  a  learned  profession  tUting,/ti/^ 
huii  against  the  other  half  of  it ;  and  then  tum- 


bling and  rolling  one  over  the  other  in  the  dirt 
like  hogs; — Here  the  brethren  of  another  pro- 
fession, who  should  have  run  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  Ayu^  oi^  the  contrary,  Uke  a  flod: 
of  wild  geese,  aU  in  a  row,  the  same  way. — - 
What  confusion ! — ^what  mistakes !  fiddlers  and 
painters  judging  by  their  eyes  and  ears — admi- 
rable ! — ^trusting  to  the  passbns  excited, — in  an 
air  sung,  or  a  story  painted  to  the  heart, — ^in- 
stead of  measuring  them  by  a  quadrant ! 

In  the  fore-ground  of  this  picture,  a  stales- 
man  turning  the  political  wheel,  like  a  brute, 
the  wrong  way  round — agtdtut  the  stream  of 
corruption, — ^by  Heaven ! — ^instead  of  with  it ! 

In  this  comer,  a  son  of  the  divine  Esculapius, 
writing  a  book  against  predestination ;  perhaps 
worse,  feeling  his  patient's  pulse,  instead  of  his 
apothecary's : — a  brother  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
back-ground  upon  his  knees,  in  tears ; — drawing 
the  curtains  of  a  mangled  victim^  to  beg  his  for- 
giveness;*—offering  a  fee,  instead  of  taking  one- 

In  that  spacious  hall,  a  coalition  of  the  gown, 
from  all  the  bars  of  it,  driving  a  damn'd  dirtv, 
vexatious  cause  before  them,  with  all  their  might 
and  main,  the  wrong  way ! — ^kicking  it  wA  of  the 
great  doors,  instead  of  in  !  and  with  such  toy 
m  their  looks,  and  such  a  d^p^ee  of  inveteracy 
in  their  manner  of  kicking  it,  as  if  the  laws  had 
been  originally  made  fox  the  peace  and  preserva- 
tion of  mankind ;— perhaps  a  more  enormous 
mistake  committed  by  them  still, — a  litigated 
point  fiiirly  hung  up ; — ^for  instance,  Whether 
John  o'Nokes  his  nose  could  stand  in  Tom  o' Stiles 
his  face,  without  a  trespass,  or  not  ? — ^rashly  de- 
termini  by  them  in  five-and-twenty  roinuteg, 
which,  with  the  cautious  pro's  and  con's  requi- 
red in  so  intricate  a  proceeding,  might  have  ta-' 
ken  up  as  many  months, — and,  if  carried  on  up- 
on a  military  plan,  as  your  honours  know  an 
ACTION  should  be,  with  all  the  stratagems  prac- 
ticable therein, — such  as  feints,— forcramandiesy 
— surprises, — ambuscades, — mask-batteries,— 
and  a  thousand  other  strokes  of  generalship, 
which  consist  in  catching  at  all  advantages  on 
both  sides, — ^might  reasonably  have  lasted  them 
as  many  years,  finding  food  and  raiment  all  that 
term  for  a  centumvirate  of  the  profession. 

As  for  the  Clergy — ^No; — ^if  I  'say  a  word 

against  them,  I'll  he  shot 1  have  no  desire; 

and  besides,  if  I  had, — I  durst  not  for  my  soul 
touch  upon  the  subject.  With  such  vreak  nerves 
and  spirits,  and  in  the  condition  I  am  in  at  pre- 
sent, twould  be  as  much  as  my  life  was  winrth, 
to  cU^ject  and  oontrist  myself  with  so  bad  and 
melancholy  an  account; — and  therefore  it  is 
safer  to  draw  a  curtain  across,  and  hasten  from 
it,  as  fiist  as  I  can,  to  the  main  and  principal 
point  I  have  undertaken  to  dear  up : — and  that 
IS,  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  your  men  of  least 
wit  are  reported  to  be  men  of  most  Judgmemi  ? 
— But  mark — I  say,  reported  to  be;  for  it  is  no 
more,  my  dear  sirs,  than  a  report,  and  whidi, 
like  twenty  others  taken  up  every  day  upon  trust. 
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I  maintain  to  be  a  vile  and  a  malicioaB  report  in« 
to  the  bai^ain. 

This,  by  the  help  of  the  observation  already 
premised,  and  I  hope  already  weighed  jmd  ner- 
pended  by  your  reverences  and  worships,  I  snail 
forthwith  make  appear. 

I  hate  set  dissertations; — and,  above  all  thinp^ 
in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  the  silliest  things  m 
one  of  them,  to  darken  your  hypothesis  by  pla- 
cing a  number  of  tall,  opaque  words,  one  before 
another,  in  a  right  line,  betwixt  your  own  and 
Your  raider's  conception, — when  in  all  likeli- 
nood,  if  you  had  looked  about,  you  might  have 
seen  something  standing,  or  hanging  up,  which 
would  have  cLsared  the  point  at  once, — "  for 
what  hindrance,  hurt  or  harm  doth  the  laudable 
desire  of  knowledge  bring  to  any  man,  if  even 
fbom  a  sot,  a  pot,  a  fool,  a  stool,  a  winter-rait- 
tain,  a  truckle  for  a  pully,  the  lid  of  a  goldsmith's 
crucible,  an  ml  bottle,  an  old  slipper,  or  a  cane- 
chair?" — I  am  this  moment  sitting  upon  one. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  to  illustrate  mis  af&ir  of 
'  wit  and  judgment  by  the  two  knobs  on  the  top 
of  the  back  of  it  ? — ^they  are  fastened  on,  you 
«ee,  with  two  pegs  stuck  slightly  into  two  gimb- 
.  let-holes,  and  wul  place  wnat  I  have  to  say  in 
so  dear  a  light,"' as  to  let  you  see  through  the 
drift  and  meaning  of  my  whole  preface,  as  plain- 
ly as  if  every  point. and  particle  of  it  was  made 
up  of  sun-beams.  ^■ 

I  enter  now  directly  upon  the  point. 

— Here  stands  wii, — and. there  stands  jto^- 
ffient,  close  beside  it,  just  like  the  two  knobs  I 
am  speaking  of,  upon  the  back  of  this  self-same 
chair  on  which  I  am  sitting. 
^  — You  see,  they  are  the  highest  and  most  or- 
namental parts  of  its /ram^, — ^as  wit  and  judg- 
ment are  of  ours, — and,  like  them  too,  indubi- 
tably both  made  and  fitted  to  go  together,  in  or- 
•der,  as  we  say  in  all  such  cases  of  duplicated 
embellishments, — io  answer  one  another. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  and  for 
the  clearer  illustrating  this  matter, — ^let  us  for  a 
moment  take  off  one  of  these  two  curious  orna- 
ments (I  care  not  which)  from  the  point  or  pin- 
nacle of  the  chair  it  now  stands  on ; — ^nay,  don't 
laugh  at  it, — but  did  you  ever  see  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  lives  such  a  ridiculous  business 
as  this  has  made  of  it  ? — ^Why,  'tis  as  miserable 
a  sight  as  a  sow  with  one  ear ;  and  there  is  just 
as  much  sense  and  symmetry  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other: ^Do, — pray  get  off  your  seats,  on- 
ly to  take  a  view  of  it. — Now,  would  any  man 
who  valued  his  character  a  straw,  have  turned  a 
piece  of  work  out  of  his  hand  in  such  a  condi- 
tion ? — Nay,  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts, 
and  answer  this  plain  question.  Whether  this 
one  single  knob,  which  now  stands  here  like  a 
blockhead  by  itself,  can  serve  any  purpose  up- 
on earth,  but  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  want  of 
the  other  ? — and  let  me  farther  ask,  in  case  the 
chair  was  your  own,  if  you  would  not  in  your 
con^dcnces  think,  rather  than  be  as  it  is,  that  it 


would  be  ten  times  bett^  without  any  knob  at 
all? 

Now,  these  two  knobs, — or  top  ornaments  of 
the  mind  of  man,  which  crown  the  whole  entab- 
lature,— ^being,  as  I  said,  wit  and  judgment, 
which,  of  all  others,  as  I  have  proved  it,  are  the 
most  needful, — die  most  priz^, — the  most  ca- 
lamitous to  be  without,  and  consequently  the 
hardest  to  come  at ; — ^for  all  these  reasons  nut 
together,  there  is  not  a  mortal  among  us,  so  des- 
titute of  a  love  of  good  fame  or  feeding, — or  so 
ignorant  of  what  will  do  him  good  therein, — 
who  does  not  wish  and  stead&sUy  resolve  in  his 
own  mind,  to  be,  or  to  be  thought,  at  least  mas- 
ter of  one  or  the  other,  and,  indeed,  of  both  of 
them,  if  the  thing  seems  any  way  fSeasible,  or 
likely  to  be  brou^t  to  pass. 

Now,  your  graver  gentry  having  little  or  no 
kind  of  chance  in  aiming  at  the  one, — unless 
they  laid  hold  oi  the  other, — pray  what  do  you 
think  would  become  of  them  ?— ^\'hy,  sira, 
in  spite  of  all  their  gravities,  they  must  e'eu 
have  been  contented  to  have  gone  with  their 
insides  naked : — this  was  not  to  be  borne,  but 
by  an  effort  of  philosophy  not  to  be  supposed  in 
the  case  we  are  upon ; — so  that  no  one  could 
well  have  been  angry  with  them,  had  they  been 
satisfied  with  what  Uttle  they  ooidd  have  snatch- 
ed up  and  secreted  under  their  clokes  and  great 
periwigs,  had  the^  not  raised  a  hue  and  cry  at 
the  same  tftte  against  the  lawfUl  owners. 

I  need  not  tell  your  worships,  that  this  was 
done  with  so  much  cimning  and  artifice, — that 
the  great  Locke,  who  was  seldom  outwitted  by 
false  sQunds,  was  nevertheless  bubbled  here. 

^The  cry,  it  seems,  was  so  deep  and  solemn 

a  one,  and,  what  with  the  help  of  great  wi^, 
grave  faces,  and  other  implements  of  deceit, 
was  rendered  so  general  a  one  against  the  poor 
wits  in  this  matter,  that  the  philosopher  himself 
was  deceived  by  it : — ^it  was  nis  glory  to  free  the 
world  firom  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  vulgar 
errora ; — ^but  this  was  not  of  the  number ;  so 
that,  instead  of  sitting  down  coolly,  as  such  a 
philosopher  should  have  done,  to  have  examined 
the  matter  of  fact  before  he  philosophized  upon 
it, — on  the  contrary,  he  took  the  fact  for  grant- 
ed, and  so  joined  in  with  the  cry,  and  halloo'd 
it  as  boisterously  as  the  rest. 

This  had  been  made  the  Magna  Charta  of  stu- 
pidity ever  since ; — but  your  reverences  plainly 
see.  It  has  been  obtained  in  such  a  manner,  that 

the  title  to  it  is  not  worth  a  groat: ^which, 

by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  many  and  vile  imposi- 
tions which  gravity  and  grave  folks  have  to  an- 
swer for  her^fler. 

As  for  great  wigs,  upon  which  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  spoken  my  mind  so  f^reely, — Ibeg  leave 
to  qualify  whatever  has  been  unguardedly  said 
to  their  dispraise  or  prejudice,  by  one  general 
declaration, — That  I  have  no  abhorrence  what- 
ever, nor  do  I  detest  and  abjure  either  great  wigs 
or  long  beards,  any  farther  than  when  I  soo  they 
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are  bespoke  and  let  grow  on  purpose  to  carry 
on  this  self-same  impostore, — for  any  purpose. 
Peace  be  with  them ! —  ^  Mark  only,— I  write 
not  fbr  them. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

EvBET  day,  for  at  kast  ten  yean  together,  did 
my  father  resolve  to  have  it  mended : — ^'tis  not 
mended  yet. — ^No  family  but  ours  would  have 
borne  with  it  an  hour ; — and,  what  is  most  as- 
tomshing,  there  was  not  a  subject  in  the  world 
upon  which  ray  father  was  so  eloquent,  as  upon 

that  of  door-hii^ : and  yet,  at  the  same 

time,  he  was  ca-teinly  one  of  the  greatest  bub- 
bles to  them,  I  think,  that  history  can  produce: 
his  rhetoric  and  conduct  were  at  perpetual  han- 

dy-cnfis. Never  did  the  parlour-door  opm, 

— ^but  his  philosophy  or  his  principles  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  it— Three  drops  of  oil  with  a  feather, 
and  a  smart  stroke  ci  a  hammer,  had  saved  his 
h^our  for  ever. 

Inconsistent  soul  that  man  is! — ^languish- 
ing under  wounds  which  he  has  the  power  to 
hod;— his  whole  life  a  contradiction  to  his 
knowledge! — ^his  reason,  that  precious  gift  of 
€rod  to  lum — (instead  of  pomring  in  oil)  serving 
but  to  sharpen  his  sensibilities,  to  multiply  his 
pains,  and  render  him  melancholy  and  more  un- 
easy under  them ! — ^Poor  unhappy  el^ture,  that 
he  should  do  so ! — Are  not  the  necessary  causes 
of  misery  in  this  life  enough,  but  he  must  add 
vduntary  ones  to  his  stock  of  sorrow !— strugde 
against  evils  which  cannot  be  avoided !  and  sub- 
mit to  others,  which  a  tenUi  part  of  the  trouble 
they  create  him  would  remove  from  his  heart 
forever}^ 

By  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous,  if  there  are 
three  drops  of  oil  to  be  got,  and  a  hammer  to  be 
found  within  ten  miles  3i  Shandy-Hall,  the  par- 
kmr-door  hinge  shall  be  mended  this  reign. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Whsn  Corporal  Trim  had  brondiit  his  two 
mortars  to  bear,  be  was  ddichted  with  his  handy- 
work  above  measure ;  and  knowing  what  a  plea- 
sure it  would  be  to  his  master  to  see  them,  he 
was  not  able  to  resist  the  desire  he  had  of  car- 
rying them  directly  into  his  parlour. 

Now,  next  to  the  moral  kwon  I  had  in  view, 
in  mentioning  the  affiur  of  hinges,  I  had  a  spe- 
culative oonnderation  arising  out  of  it,  and  it  is 
this:— 

Had  the  parlour-door  opened  and  turned  up- 
on its  hinges,  as  a  door  should  do, — 

Or,  for  example,  as  cleverly  as  oar  government 
has  been  turning  unon  its  hinge8,-H[that  is,  in 
case  thii^  have  aU  along  gone  well  with  yow 
winrship,— otherwise  I  give  up  my  simile) — in 
this  case,  I  say,  there  had  been  no  danger  either 


to  master  or  man,  in  Corporal  Trim's  peeping 
in :  the  moment  he  had  beheld  my  father  and 
my  unde  Toby  &st  asleep, — the  respectfulnesa 
of  his  carriage  was  such,  he  would  have  retired 
as  silent  as  death,  and  left  them  both  in  their 
arm-chairs,  dreaming  as  h^ipy  as  he  had  found 
them : — ^but  the  thing  was,  morally  speaking, 
80  very  impracticable,  that,  for  the  many  years 
in  which  this  hinge  was  suffered  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  amongst  Uie  hourly  grievances  my 
fother  submitted  to  upon  its  account, — this  was 
one ;  that  he  never  folded  his  arms  to  take  his 
iu^  after  dinner,  but  the  thoughts  of  bdng  un- 
avoidably awakened  by  the  first  person  who 
should  open  the  door,  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  imagination,  and  so  incessantly  stepped 
in  betwixt  him  and  the  first  balmy  presage  of 
his  repose,  as  to  rob  him,  as  he  often  dedved, 
of  the  whole  sweets  of  it. 

When  things  move  upon  bad  hinges,  an' 
please  your  worships,  hM>w  can  it  be  other- 
wise? 

Pray  what's  the  matter?  Who  is  there  ?  cried 
my  father,  waking,  the  moment  the  door  began 
to  creak.-*— -I  wish  the  smith  would  give  a  peep 

at  that  confounded  hinge. ^'Tis  nothing,  an' 

please  your  Honour,  said  Trim,  but  two  mor- 
tars I  am  bringing  in. ^They  slum't  make  a 

datter  with  them  here,  cried  my  father  hastily. 
—--If  Dr  Slop  has  any  drugs  to  pound,  let  him 
do  it  in  the  kitchen.— May  it  please  your  Ho- 
nour, cried  Trim,,  they  are  two  mortar-pieces 
for  a  siege  next  summer,  which  I  have  been 
making  out  of  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  which  Oba- 
diah  told  me  your  Honour  had  left  oif  wearing. 

By  Heaven  !  cried  my  father,  springing 

out  of  his  chair,  as  he  swore, — I  have  not  one 
appointment  belonging  to  me  which  I  set  so 
much  store  by,  as  I  do  by  these  jack-boots : — 
they  wero  our  great-grandfother's,  brother  To- 
by:  they  were  hereditary. ^Then  I  fear, 

quoth  my  unde  Toby,  Trim  baa  cut  off  the 

etf  taiL 1  have  only  cut  off  the  tops,  an' please 

your  Honour,  cried  Trim. 1  h&te  jxrpeimitiet 

as  much  as  any  man  alive,  cried  my  father, — 
but  these  jack-boots,  continued  he,  (smiling, 
though  verv  ai^;ry  at  the  same  time)  have  been 
in  the  family,  Inrother,  ever  since  the  dvil  wars; 
— Sir  Roger  Shandy  w<»e  them  at  Uie  battle  of 
Maraton-Moor. — ^I  declare  I  would  not  have  ta- 
ken ten  pounds  for  them.— ^111  pay  you  the 
money,  brother  Shandy,  quoth  my  unde  Toby, 
looking  at  the  two  mortars  with  infinite  jdea- 
bure,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his  breeches- 
pocket  as  he  viewed  them — I'll  pay  you  the  ten 
pounds  this  moment,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul 

Brother  Toby,  rallied  my  father,  altering  his 
tone,  you  caro  not  what  money  you  dissipate  and 
throw  away,  provided,  continued  he,  'tis  Imt 

upon  a  SIEGE. Have  I  not  one  hundred  and 

twenty  pounds  a-year,  besides  m^  half-pay? 
cried  my  unde  Toby. ^What  is  that,- 
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{died  my  father  hastily^-r-to  ten  pounds  fbr  a 
pair  of  jack-boots? — ^twelve  guineas  for  your 
pontoons  ? — half  as  much  for  your  Dutch  draw- 
bridge ? — to  say  nothing  of  the  train  of  little 
brass  artillery  you  bespoke  last  week^  wiUi 
twenty  other  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Mes- 
mna !  odieTe  me,  dear  brother  Toby^  continued 
my  father,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, — 
these  military  operations  of  yours  are  above  your 
stiength — ^you  mean  well,  brother, — ^but  they 
carry  you  mto  greater  expences  than  you  were 
at  first  aware  of ; — and  take  my  word,  dear  Toby, 
they  will  in  the  end  quite  ruin  your  fortune 
and  make  a  beggar  of  you.— -What  signifies 
it  if  they  do,  brother,  replied  my  unde  Toby, 
so  long  as  we  know  'tis  for  the  good  of  the 
nation?— 

My  fiither  could  not  help  smiling,  fbr  his  soul ; 
— his  anger,  at  the  worst,  was  never  more  than 
a  qMffk ; — and  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  Trim, 
—and  ^e  generous  fthough  hobby-horsical) 
gallantry  of  my  unde  Tc^by,  brought  him  into 
perfect  good-humour  with  them  in  an  instant 

Generous  souls ! — God  prosper  you  both,  and 
your  mortar-pieces  too,  quoth  my  fiither  to  him- 
self 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

All  is  quiet  and  hush,  cried  my  &ther,  at 
least  above  stairs 1  hear  not  one  fi>ot  stir- 
ring.— ^Prithee,  Trim,  who's  in  the  kitchen? 
There  is  no  one  soul  in  the  kitchen,  answered 
Triip,  making  a  low  bow  as  he  spoke,  except 
Dr  Slop. Conftidon  !  cried  my  father,  (get- 
ting upon  his  1^  a  second  time) — ^not  one  sin- 
gle thing  has  gone  right  this  day !  Had  I  fidth 
in  ostrolocy,  brother,  (which,  by  the  bye,  my 
father  had)  I  wottld  have  sworn  some  retrograde 
planet  was  hanging  over  this  unfortunate  house 
of  mine,  and  turmng  every  individual  thing  in 
it  out  of  its  place.— Why,  I  thought  Dr  Slcm 
had  been  above  stairs  with  my  wife,  and  so  said 

you. ^What  can  the  fellow  be  puzzling  about 

m  the  kitchen  ? He  is  busy,  an'  please  your 

Honour,  replied  Trim,  in  making  a  bridge. 

'Tis  very  obliging  in  him,  quoth  my  unde  To- 
by;  ^pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Dr  Slop, 

Trim,  and  tell  him  I  thank  him  heartily. 

Tou  must  know,  my  unde  Toby  mistook  the 
bridge  as  widely  as  ray  &ther  mistook  the  mor- 
tars ; — but  to  understand  how  my  unde  Toby 
could  mistake  the  bridge, — I  fear  I  must  give 
you  an  exact  account  of  the  road  which  led  to 
it ; — or,  to  drop  my  metaphor,  (for  there  is  no- 
thing more  dishonest  in  an  historian,  than  the 
use  of  one) ^in  order  to  conceive  the  proba- 
bility of  this  error  in  my  uncle  Toby  anght,  I 
must  give  you  some  account  of  an  adventure  of 
Trim's,  though  much  against  my  will ;  I  say, 
much  against  my  wiU,  only  because  the  story, 
in  one  sense,  is  certainly  out  of  its  place  here ; 
for,  by  rights  it  should  come  in,  either  amongst 


the  anecdotes  of  my  unde  Toby's  amours  with 
Widow  Wadman,  in  whidi  Corporal  Trim  was 
no  mean  actor, — or  else  in  the  middle  of  his  and 
my  uncle  Toby's  campaigns  on  the  bowling- 
green,— for  it  will  do  very  well  in  dther  place : 
—but  then,  if  I  reserve  it  far  either  of  those 
parts  of  my  story,— I  ruin  the  story  I'm  upon ; 
— and  if  I  tell  It  here, — I  antidpate  matters^ 
and  ruin  it  there. 

— What  would  your  wivahips  have  me  to  do 
in  this  case? 

-— Tdl  it,  Mr  Shandy,  by  all  meana.— You 
are  a  fool,  Tristram,  if  you  do. 

0  ye  PowEES  I  (for  powoB  ye  are,  and  great 
ones  too)— which  enable  mortel  man  to  tell  a 
story  worth  the  hearing, — ^that  kindly  shew  him 
where  he  is  to  b^n  it,  and  where  he  is  to  end 
it — ^what  he  is  to  put  into  it,  and  what  he  is  to 
leave  out, — how  much  of  it  he  is  to  cast  into  a 
shade,  and  whereabouts  he  is  to  throw  his  light ! 
— ^Ye,  who  preside  over  this  vast  empire  of  nio- 
graphical  freebooters,  and  see  how  many  scmpes 
and  phmRes  your  subjects  hourly  fall  into ; — 
will  you  do  one  thing  f 

1  b^  and  beseech  you,  (in  case  you  will  do 
nothing  better  fbr  us)  that  wherever,  in  any 
part  of  your  dominiona,  it  so  falls  out,  that  three 
several  roads  meet  in  one  point,  as  they  have 
done  just  here, — ^that  at  least  you  set  im  a  guide- 
post,  in  the  centre  of  them,  in  mere  charity,  to 
oheet  an  uncertain  devil,  which  of  the  three  he 
is  to  take. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Though  the  shock  my  unde  Toby  received  ^ 
the  year  after  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  in  his  ^ 
fifikir  with  Widow  Wadman,  had  fixed  in  him  ^ 
a  resolution  never  more  to  think  of  the  sex, — or 
of  auffht  which  belonged  to  it ; — yet  Coiporal 
Trim  had  made  no  such  bargain  with  himsdf. 
Indeed,  in  my  uncle  Toby's  case,  there  was  a 
strange  and  imaccountable  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  insensibly  drew  him  in  to 
lay  siege  to  that  fair  and  strong  dtadeL— In 
Trim's  case,  there  was  a  concurrence  of  nothing 
in  the  world,  but  of  him  and  Bridget  in  the 
kitchen ; — ^though,  in  truth,  the  love  and  ve- 
neration he  bore  lus  master  was  such,  and  so 
fond  was  he  of  imitating  him  in  all  he  did,  that 
had  my  uncle  Toby  employed  his  time  and  ge- 
nius in  tagging  of  points, — 1  am  persuaded  the 
honest  Corporal  would  have  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fbllowed  his  example  with  pleasure.  When, 
therefore,  my  unde  Toby  sat  down  before  the 
mistress,  Ccrporal  Trim  incontinently  took 
ground  before  the  maid. 

Now,  my  dear  friend  Garridc,  whom  I  have 
so  much  cause  to  esteem  and  honour, — (why,  or 
wherefore,  it  is  no  matter) — can  it  escape  your 
penetration, — I  defy  it,— that  so  many  play- 
wrights, and  opiiicers  of  chit-chat,  have  ever 
since  been  working  upon  Trim's  and  my  unde 
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Toby's  fttttern  ? -I  care  not  what  Aristotle^ 

or  PacuTius,  or  Bo6sa,  or  Ricaboni^  say — (though 
I  never  read  one  of  them) — ^there  is  not  a  greater 
difference  between  a  single-horse  chair  and  Ma- 
dam Pompadour's  vu-ct^vU,  than  betwixt  a  sin- 
gle amour,  and  an  amour  thus  nobly  doubled, 
and  going  upon  a^  four,  prancing  throughout  a 
grand  drama^ — Sir,  a  simple,  single,  silly  a£fkir 
of  that  kind, — ^is  quite  lost  in  five  acts ; — ^but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

After  a  series  of  attacks  and  repulses  in  a 
course  of  nine  months  on  my  unde  Toby's  quar- 
ter, a  most  minute  account  of  every  particular 
of  which  shall  be  given  in  its  i^roper  place,  my 
unde  Toby,  honest  man  !  found  it  necessary  to 
draw  off  his  forces,  and  raise  the  si^e  somewhat 
indignantly. 

Corporal  Trim,  as  I  said,  had  made  no  such 
bargain,  either  with  himsdf— or  with  any  one 
else : — ^the  fidelity,  however,  of  his  heart,  not 
suffering  him  to  go  into  a  house  which  his  mas- 
ter had  fbroaken  with  disgust, — ^hc  contented 
himself  with  turning  his  part  of  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,— diat  is,  he  kept  others  off; — ^for 
though  he  never  after  went  to  the  house,  yet  he 
never  met  Bridget  in  the  village,  but  he  would 
either  nod,  or  wink,  or  smile,  or  look  kindly  at 
her ;— or  (as  drcumstanoes  directed)  he  wmild 
shake  her  by  the  hand,— or  ask  her  lovingly 
how  she  did, — or  would  give  bar  a  ribband  ;— 
and  now  and  then,  though  never  but  when  it 
could  be  done  with  decorum^  would  give  Brid-» 
get  a 

Precisely  in  this  situation  did  these  things 
stand  for  nwe  years,  that  is,  from  the  deipolition 
of  Dunkirk  in  the  year  thirteen,  to  the  latter 
end  of  my  uncle  Toby's  campaign  in  the  year 
eighteen,  which  was  about  six  or  seven  weeks 

before  the  time  I'm  speaking  of, when  Trim, 

as  his  custom  was,  after  he  had  put  my  unde 
Toby  to  bed,  going  down  one  moon-diiny  night 
to  see  that  every  thing  was  right  at  his  fortifi- 
cations,— ^in  Uie  lane  separated  from  the  bowl- 
ing-green with  flowering  shrubs  and  holly, — ^he 
espial  his  Bridget. 

As  the  Corporal  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  so  well  worth  shewing  as  the  dorious 
works  which  he  and  my  unde  Toby  had  made. 
Trim  courteously  and  gallantly  took  her  by  the 

hand,  and  led  her  in : ^This  was  not  done  so 

privatdy,  but  that  the  foul-mouthed  trumpet 
of  Fame  carried  it  from  ear  to  ear,  till  at  length 
It  reached  my  father's ;  with  this  untoward  dr- 
cumstance  along  with  it,  that  my  uncle  Toby's 
curious  draw-bridge,  constructed  and  painted 
after  the  Dutch  fiishion,  and  which  went  quite 
across,  the  ditch, — ^was  broke  down,  and  some- 
how or  other  crushed  all  to  pieces  that  very 
night. 

My  father,  as  you  have  observed,  had  no  great 
esteem  to  my  unde  Toby's  hobby-horse,  he 
thou^t  it  the  most  ridiculous  horse  that  ever 
•gentkman  mounted;  and,  indeed,  unless  my 
unde  Toby  vexed  him  about  it,  could  never 


think  of  it  once,  without  smiling  at  it  ;■  -  eo 
that  it  could  never  get  lame,  or  happen  any  mis- 
chance, but  it  tickled  my  father's  imagination 
beyond  measure ;  but  this  being  an  acddent 
much  more  to  his  humour  than  any  one  which 
had  yet  befallen  it,  it  proved  an  inexhaustible 

fond  of  entertainment  to  him. ^Wdl, — but, 

dear  Toby !  my  father  would  say,  do  tell  me 
seriously  now  tnis  affair,  of  the  bridge  happened. 
— How  can  you  teaze  me  so  much  about  it  ?  my 
unde  Toby  would  reply. — I  have  told  it  you 
twenty  times,  word  for  word,  as  Trim  told  it 

me. ^Prithee,  how  was  it  then.  Corporal? 

my  father  would  cry,  turning  to  Trim. It 

was  a  mere  misfortune,  an'  please  your  Honour; 
1  was  shewing  Mrs  Bridget  our  fortifica- 
tions, and,  in  going  too  near  the  edge  of  tha 

fossS,  I  unfortunatdy  slipt  in. ^Ycry  well. 

Trim  I  my  fither  would  cry, — (aniling  myste- 
rioudy,  and  giving  a  nod, — ^but  without  inter- 
rupting him)^-ana  being  linked  fiist,  an'  please 
your  Honour,  arm  in  arm  with  Mrs  Bridget,  I 
drag^;ed  her  after  me,  hj  means  of  which  die 
fdl  oackwards  boss  against  the  Inidge  ;T-and 
Trim's  foot  (my  uncle  Toby  would  cry,  taking 
the  story  out  of  his  moutn)  getting  into  the 
cuvette,  ne  tumbled  foil  against  the  bridge  too. 

It  was  a  thousand  to  one,  my  unde  Toby 

would  add,  that  the  poor  fellow  did  not  break 

his  1^. ^Ay,  truly,  my  father  would  say, — 

a  linib  is  soon  broke,  brother  Toby,  in  such  en- 
counters.—-And  so,  an'  please  your  Honour, 
the  bridge,  which  your  Honour  knows  was  a 
very  slight  one,  was  broke  down  betwixt  us^,  and 
splinteml  all  to  pieces. 

At  other  times,  but  especially  when  my  unde 
Toby  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  say  a  syUable 
about  cannons,  bombs,  or  petards, — my  father 
would  exhaust  all  the  stores  of  his  doquence 
(which  indeed  were  very  great)  in  a  pan^yric 
upon  the  battering-rams  of  the  andents — the 
vinea  whidi  Alexander  made  use  of  at  the  sic^ 
of  Troy.— He  would  tell  my  unde  Toby  of  the 
caiaptdtw  of  the  Syrians,  which  threw  sudi 
monstrous  stones  so  many  hundred  feet,  and 
shook  the  strongest  bulwarks  from  their  very 
foundations : — he  would  go  on  and  describe  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  ballUta,  which 
Marcellinus  makes  so  much  rout  about! — the 
terrible  effects  of  the  p^raboli  which  cast  fire ; 
— the  danger  of  the  ierebra  and  icorph,  which 
cast  javelms. — But  what  are  these>  would  he 
say,  to  the  destructive  machinery  of  Corporal 

Trim  ? Believe  me,  brother  Toby,  no  bridge, 

or  bastion,  or  sallyport,  that  ever  was  con- 
structed in  this  world,  can  hold  out  against 
such  artillery. 

My  uncle  Toby  would  never  attempt  any 
defence  against  the  force  of  this  ridicule,  but 
that  of  redoubling  the  vehemence  of  smoking 
his  pipe :  in  doing  which>  he  raised  so  dense  a 
vfmour  one  night  after  supper,  that  it  set  my 
father,  who  was  a  little  phthisical,  into  a  suffo- 
cating fit  of  violent  coughing :  my  unde  Toby 
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leaped  up,  without  feeling  the  pain  opon  his 
groin, — and,  with  infinite  pity,  stood  beside  his 
brother's  diair,  tapping  his  back  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  his  head  with  the  oth^,  and  from 
time  to  time  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  dean  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  which  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket. — The  afibctionate  and  endearing  manner 
m  which  my  uncle  Tobv  did  these  little  offices, 
— cut  my  fiither  througn  his  reins,  for  the  pain 
he  had  iust  been  giving  him. — ^May  my  bndns 
be  knocked  out  with  a  battering-ram  or  a  cata- 
pulta,  I  care  not  which,  ^uoth  my  father  to 
iiimself, — if  ever  I  insult  this  worthy  soul  more ! 

CHAP.  XXV. 

The  draw-bridge  beingheld  irreparable,  Trim 

was  ordered  directly  to  set  about  another, 

but  not  upon  the  same  model :  fbr  Cardinal  Al* 
beroni's  intrigues  at  that  time  being  discovered, 
and  my  unde  Toby  rightlv  fbr^eeing  that  a 
flame  would  inevitably  breai  out  betwixt  Spain 
and  the  empire,  and  that  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing;  campaign  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
dther  m  Naples  or  Sicily, — ^he  determined  upon 
anltalian  bridge— (my  unde  Toby,  by  the  bye, 
was  not  far  out  of  his  conjectures ;)-— but  my 
fiifher,  who  was  infinitdy.Uie  better  politician^ 
and  took  the  lead  as  far  of  my  unde  Toby  in 
the  cabinet,  as  my  unde  Toby  took  it  of  him  in 
the  field,-— convinced  him,  that  if  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Emperor  went  together  by  the 
ears,  England,  France,  and  Hollimd,  must,  by 
force  of  their  pre-engogements,  all  enter  the 
lists  too ;  and,  if  so,  he  would  say,  the  comlMit- 
ants,  brother  Toby,  as  sure  as  we  are  alive,  will 
fan  to  it  again,  pell-mdl,  uponr  the  old  prise- 
fightiiM^  stage  of  Flanders ; — ^then  what  vrill  you 
do  with  your  Italian  bridp;e  ? 

— We  will  go  on  with  it,  then,  upon  the  old 
model,  cried  my  unde  Toby. 

When  Corporal  Trim  had  about  half  finished 
it  in  that  style, — my  unde  Toby  found  out  a 
capital  defect  in  it,  which  he  had  never  tho- 
roug^^r  considered  befbre.  It  turned,  it  seem^^ 
upon  lunges  at  both  ends  of  it,  opening  in  tbr 
middle,  one  half  of  which  turning  to  one  side 
of  the  foss^,  and  the  other  to  the  other ;  the 
advantage  of  which  was  this,  that,  l^  dividing 
the  wdgnt  of  the  bridge  into  two  equal  portions, 
it  empowered  my  unde  Tobv  to  mise  it  up,  or 
let  it  down  with  the  end  of  his  crutch,  and  with 
one  hand,  which,  as  his  garrison  was  weak,  was 
as  much  as  he  could  weU  spare ; — ^but  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  construction  were  insur- 
mountame ;— for  by  this  means,  he  would  say, 
I  leave  one  half  of  my  bridge  in  my  e^iemy  a 
possession ;— «iid  pray  of  what  use  is  tne  other  ? 
The  natural  remedy  for  this  was,  no  doubt, 
to  have  his  bridge  fast  only  at  one  end  with 
hinges,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  lifted  up 


together,  and  stand  bolt  upright  ;^but  that  was 
rgected,  for  the  reason  given  above. 

For  a  whole  week  after,  he  was  determined 
in  his  mind  to  have  one  of  that  particular  con- 
struction which  is  made  to  draw  back  horizon- 
tally, to  hinder  a  passage ;  and  to  thrust  for-> 
waras  again  to  gain  a  passage, — of  which  sorts 
your  worships  might  have  seen  three  famous 
ones  at  Spires  before  its  destruction,— and  one 
now  at  Brisac,  if  I  mistal^^  not : — but  my  father 
advising  my  unde  Toby,  with  great  earnestness, 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  thrusting 
bridges ; — and  my  uncle  foreseeing,  moreover, 
that  it  would  but  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Corporal's  misfortune,  he  chan^  his  mind  for 
that  of  the  Marquis  d'Hopital's  invention,  whidi 
the  jrounger  Bemouilli  so  well  and  learnedly 
described,  as  your  worships  may  see.  Act.  Emd, 
Lips,  an.  1695  ; — to  these  a  lead  weight  is  an 
eternal  bdance,  and  keeps  viratch  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  sentinels,  inasmuch  as  the  construc- 
tion of  them  was  a  curve  Une  approximating  to 

a  cycloid, if  not  a  cyddd  itself. 

My  unde  Toby  understood  the  nature  of  a 
parabola  as  well  as  any  man  in  Eng^nd ;— but 
was  not  quite  such  a  master  of  the  cydoid : — he 

talked,  however,  about  it  every  day the 

bridge  went  not  forwards. ^We'll  ask  some* 

body  about  it,  cried  my  unde  Toby  to  Trim. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Whkn  Trim  came  in,  and  told  my  fitther 
that  Dr  Slop  was  in  the  Idtehen,  and  busy  in 
makinff  a  bridge,— mv  unde  Toby— the  affiur 
of  the  jack-boots  having  just  then  raised  a  train 
of  miutary  ideas  in  his  brain, — -todc  it  in- 
stantly for  granted,  that  Dr  Slop  was  making  a 

model  of  the  Marquis  d'Hopital's  bridge. 

Tis  very  obliging  in  him,  quoth  my  unde  Toby ; 
— pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Dr  Slop,  Trim, 
and  teU  him  I  thank  him  heartily. 

Had  my  unde  Toby's  head  been  a  Savoyard's, 
box,  and  my  father  peepmg  in  all  the  time  at 
one  end  of  it, — ^it  could  not  have  given  him  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  the  operations  in  my 
unde  Toby's  imagination  than  what  he  hftd ;  so, 
notwithstanding  the  catapulta  and  batteriiM;- 
ram,  and  his  bitter  impreeation  about  them,  he^ 
was  just  beginning  to  triumph,— 

When  Trim's  answer,  in  an  instant,  tore  the 
laurel  fhmi  lud  brows,  and  twisted  it  to  pieces. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

**•— This  unfortunate  draw-bridge  of  ydors, 
quoth  my  father — --God  bless  your  HoHOur, 
cried  Trim,  'tis  a  bridge  for  master's  nose. — In 
bringing  him  into  the  world  with  his  vile  in- 
struments, he  has  crushed  his  nose,  Susannah 
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sajs^  as  flat  as  a  pancake  to  his  fkce,  and  lie  is 
making  a  fabe  bridge,  with  a  piece  of  cotton, 
and  a  Uiin  piece  of  wnalebone  out  of  Susannah's 
stays,  to  raise  it  up. 

Lead  me,  brother  Toby,  cried  my  fiither, 

to  my  room  this  Instant 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

From  the  flrst  moment  I  sat  down  to  write 
my  lifb  for  die  amusement  of  the  worid,  and  my 
opinions  fbr  its  instruction,  has  a  doud  insen- 
sibly been  gathering  over  my  father. — A  tide  of 
little  evils  and  distresses  has  been  setting  in 
against  him. — ^Not  one  thing,  as  he  obsenred 
himself^  has  gone  right ;  and  now  is  the  storm 
thickened,  and  going  to  break,  and  pour  down 
fun  upon  his  head. 

I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  story  in  the 
most  pensive  and  melancholy  frame  of  mind, 
that  ever  sympathetic  breast  was  toudied  with. 
— ^My  nerves  relax  as  I  tell  it. — Every  line  I 
write,  I  fed  an  abatement  of  the  quickness  of 
my  pulse,  and  of  that  careless  alacrity  with  it, 
which  every  day  of  my  life  prompts  me  to  say 
and  write  a  thousand  things  I  sliould  not : — 
And  this  moment  that  I  last  dipped  my  pen  into 
mv  ink,  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  what  a 
cautious  air  of  sad  composure  and  solemnity 
there  appeared  in  my  manner  of  doing  it. — 
Lord !  now  different  from  the  rash  jerks  and 
hdr-brained  squirts  thou  art  wont,  Tristram, 
to  transact  it  with  in  other  humours,  dropping 
thy  pen^-spnrting  thy  ink  about  thy  table  ana 
thy  Dooks, — as  if  thy  pen  and  thy  ink,  thy 
books4tnd  thy  furniture,  cost  thee  nothing ! 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

—I  won't  go  about  to  argue  the  point 
with  you : — 'tis  so,— and  I  am  persuaded  of  it, 
madam,  as  much  as  can  be,  '*  That  both  roan 
and  woman  bear  pain  or  sorrow  (and,  for  aught 
I  know,  pleasure  too)  best  in  a  horizontd  posi- 
tion." 

The  moment  my  fitther  got  up  into  his  cham- 
ber, he  threw  himself  prostrate  across  his  bed, 
in  Uie  wildest  disorder  imaginable,  but,  at  die 
same  time,  in  the  most  lamentable  attitude  of  a 
man  borne  down  with  sorrows,  that  ever  the  eye 
of  mtv  dropped  a  tear  for. — The  pahn  of  his 
right  nand,  as  he  fell  upon  the  bed,  receiving 
his  forehead,  and  covering  the  greatest  part  of 
both  his  eyes,  gently  sunk  down  with  his  head 
(his  elbow  giving  way  backwards)  till  his  nose 
toudied  the  quilt  ;-4iis  left  arm  hung  insen- 
sibly over  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  laiuddes  re-' 
cHnijig  upon  the  handle  of  the  chamber-pot, 
which  peeped  out  beyond  the  valance, — ^his  mtit 
leg  (his  left  bdng  d[rawu  up  towards  his  body) 
hung  half  over  the  side  of  Uie  bed,  the  edge  of 


it  pressing  upon  his  shiii-boiie.<~He  fdt  it  not. 
A  fixed  itmexibk  sorrow  took  possessicm  of  every 
line  of  his  face. — He  si^ed  once, — heaved  hu 
hrteat  often,  but  uttered  not  a  woid. 

An  old  set-stitched  chair,  valanoed  and  fringed 
around  with  party-cdoured  worsted  bobs,  stood 
at  the  bed's  head,  opposite  to  the  side  where  my 
father's  head  rechned.— My  unde  Toby  sat  hint 
down  in  it 

Before  an  affliction  is  digested,  eonadation 
ever  comes  too  soon ; — and  after  it  is  digested, 
— ^it  comes  too  late :  so  that  you  see,  madam, 
there  is  but  a  mark  betweoi  tiiese  two^  as  fbie 
dmost  as  a  hair,  for  a  comforter  to  take  aim  at. 
My  unde  Toby  was  dways  dther  on  this  side, 
or  on  that  of  it,  and  would  often  say.  He  believed 
in  his  heart  he  could  as  soon'  hit  liie  longitude  ; 
for  this  reason,  when  he  sat  down  in  his  chair, 
he  tew  the  curtains  a  httte  forwards,  and  haviag^ 
a  tear  at  every  one's  service, — he  pnUed  out  a 
cambric  handkerchief, — gave  a  low  ngfa, — but 
hdd  his  peace. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

— — '^  All  is  not  gain  that  is  got  into  the 
purse." — So  that,  notwithstanding  my  father 
nad  the  happiness  of  reading  the  oddest  books 
in  the  universe,  and  had,  moreover,  in  himstH^ 
the  oddest  way  of  ^nkhiff  that  ever  man  in  it 
was  blessed  with,  yet  it  had  this  drawbadc  upon 

him  after  all, That  it  kid  him  open  to  sone 

of  the  oddest  and  most  whimaicd  distresses ;  of 
which  this  particular  one,  which  he  sunk  under 
at  present,  is  as  strong  an  example  as  can  be 
given. 

No  doubt,  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge 
of  a  diild's  nose,  by  the  edge  of  a  pair  of  to- 
ceps, — however  sdentifically  applied, — would 
vex  any  man  in  the  worid  who  was  at  so  mueh 
pdns  in  begetting  a  dnld  as  my  fiither  was ;— - 
yet,  it  will  not  account  fbr  tile  extravacaaoe  of 
(us  affliction,  nor  will  it  justify  the  undiristiaii 
manner  he  abandoned  and  snrroidered  himself 
up  to. 

To  explain  this,  I  must  leave  him  upon  the 
bed  for  ndf  an  hour, — and  my  unde  Toby  in 
his  old  fringed  clidr,  sitting  beside  turn. 


CHAP.  XXXL 

1  THINK  it  a  very  unreasonaUe  demand,- 

-— cried  my  great-grandGEither,  twisting  up  the 
paper,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  table.— By 
this  account,  madam,  you  have  but  two  thou- 
«sand  pounds  fortune,  and  not  a  shilling  moce ; 
— and  you  indst  upon  having  three-hundred 
pounds  a  year  jointure  fbr  iu 

•^**  Because,"  replied  my  great-grandmother, 
**  you  have  litde  or  no  nose,  sir."— 

Now,  before  I  venture  to  make  use  of  the 
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word  Nose  »  steeDcl  i^me, — to  a^oid  til  confii- 
sion  in  what  will  be  aaid  upon  it,  m  this  int^ 
restiiig  port  of  my  aUxrj,  H  may  not  be  amiss  to 
exidain  my  own  meamng,  and  define,  with  sJl 
posttUe  exactness  and  precision,  what  I  would 
wiDiDc^v  be  understood  to  mean  by  the  term ; 
beii^  Qt  opinion,  that  'tis  owing  to  the  negU*^ 
genoe  and  perreTseiieaB  of  wiitars  in  despismff 
this  precaution,  and  to  nothing;  else, — that  afi 
the  pdemical  writinjp  m  dnmi^  ave  not  as 
dear  and  demonstrative  as  those  upon  a  Will  o' 
ihe  Wisp,  or  auy  other  scmnd  part  of  philosophy 
and  natural  pursuit ;  in  order  to  whieh,  what 
have  you  to  do,  before  you  set  out,  unkss  you 
intend  to  go  puislingon  to  diedav  of  judgment, 
— but  to  give  the  world  a  good  tuition,  wad 
stand  to  it,  of  the  mam.  word  yon  have  most  oe- 
casioa  fiwr,— ohanging  it,  nr,  as  you  would  a 
guinea,  in^  small  coin  ?T-whbh  dkNse, — ^let  the . 
zadier  of  csnfiisieB  punle  you,  if  he  can  ;  or 
put  u  difeent  idea  either  uto  your  head,  ix 
jfmr  reader's  head,  if  he  knows  how. 

In  books  of  strict  morality  and  dose  reaaon* 
in^  sncfa  as  tins  I  am  engaged  in, — the  neg^bct 
ia  mezcusable;  and  Heaven  is  witnen  how  die 
world  has  revenged  itsdf  upon  roe  for  leavinff 
so  many  openingyt  ts  equivood  stnctuMB/— «na 
for  depending  so  mudi  as  I  have  done,  aH  slong, 
upon  the  dpanliweiw  of  my  readei^s  imagma* 


— ^Here  are  two  senses,  cried  Eugemxn,  as  we 
walked  along,  pointing  with  die  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  to  the  word  Crevice^  in  Uke  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeendi  page  of  this  first  volume  of 
this  book  of  books, — here  are  two  senses,  quodi 
he. — And  here  are  two  roads,  replied  I,  turning 
dmrt  upon  him,— a  dirty  and  a  dean  one,— 

wlach  Shan  we  take  ? ^The  clean,  hj  all 

means,  replied  Eugenius.  Eogenius,  said  I, 
stepping  before  him,  and  kyii^  my  hand  upon 
his  breast, — to  define — is  to  distrust — Thus,  I 
trium^ed  over  Eogenius;  but  I  triumphed 

over  him  as  I  always  do,  like afocd. ^Tis  my 

comfort,  however,  1  am  not  an  obstinate  one ; 
therefore, 

I  define  a  nose,  as  fiillowB,— entreating  only 
befiv^aad,  and  beseeching  my  readers^  hotn 
msile  and  female,  of  what  age,  complexion,  and 
condition  soeirer,  for  the  love  of  God  and  their 
own  souls,  to  giuud  against  the  temptations  and 
si^;gestions  of  the  devil,  and  sufier  him,  by  no 
art  or  wUe,  to  put  any  odier  ideas  into  their 
minds,  than  ^diat  I  put  into  my  definition.—— 
For  by  the  word  Nose,  throughout  all  this  hmg 
chapter  of  Noses,  and  in  every  odier  part  of  my 
work  where  the  word  Nose  occurs, — ^I  dedare, 
by  that  word  I  mean  aNose,  and  nothing  more 
or  less. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

-"  BicAusE,"  quoth  my  great-grandmo- 


ther, repeating  the  words  again,--- '^  you  have 
little  or  no  nose,  sir." 

S'death  I  cried  mv  great-grandfather,  dap- 
ping his  hand  upon  Ids  nose, — 'tis  not  so  smatt 
as  that  comes  to ; — ^'tii  a  fVill  inch  longer  than 

ray  father's. ^Now,  my  great-grandfather's 

nose  was  fiir  aH  the  wcnrld  like  unto  the  noses  of 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  whom  Pan- 
tagrud  found  dweUing  upon  the  island  of  En- 
nasin. — ^By  the  way,  if  you  would  know  the 
8tram;e  way  of  getting  a^kin  amcnigst  so  fibit- 
nosed  a  people,  you  must  read  the  book : — find 
it  out  yourself  you  never  can.- 

— ^'•Twas  sha^,  sir,  like  an  ace  of  dubs. 

-*-^'Tis  a  full  indi,  continued  my  giandfii* 
ther,  pressing  up  the  ridge  of  his  nose  with  his 
finger  and  uumb ; — and  repeating  his  Mser- 
tioQ,— «'tis  a  fbll  indi  longer,  madam,  thm  ray 
fiilher's*— — **You  must  mean  your  unde's,  re- 
plied mv  great-grandmother. 

if  y  great-grandfiuher  was  convinced. — 

He  utttwoted  tiie  paper,  and  signed  the  article. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

— — What  an  uneonsdonable  jointnre,  my 
dear,  do  we  pay  out  of  this  small  estate  of  ours ! 
quoth  ny  grandmother  to  my  grandfiither. 

My  father,  replied  my  grandfather,  had  no 
more  nose,  my  dear,  saving  the  maric,ithan  there 
is  upon  the  back  of  my  hand.— 

Now,  you  must  know  that  ray  great-graDd<^ 
mother  outlived  my  grandfather  twdve  years ; 
so  that  my  father  had  the  jointure  to  pay,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  hal^-yearly— (on  Michaels 
mas  and  Lady-Day )-Hduring  ul  that  time. 

No  man  discharaed  pecuniary  obligations 
with  a  better  grace  than  my  ftther ; — and  as  far 
as  a  hundred  pounds  went,  he  would  fiina  it 
upon  the  table,  guinea  by  guinea,  with  tnat 
spirited  jerk  of  an  honest  wekome,  with  whidi 
generous  souk,  and  generous  souls  only,  are  able 
to  fling  down  money :  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  en- 
tered upon  the  odd  fifty,— he  ^enerallv  p;ave  a 
hrad  hem  I  rubbed  the  side  of  his  nose  leuurdy 
with  the  fiat  ]part  of  his  fore-finger, — inserted 
his  hand  cautiously  betwixt  his  nead  and  the 
cawl  of  his  wig, — ^looked  at  both  sides  of  every 
guinea  as  he  parted  with  it, — and  seldom  could 
get  to  the  end  of  fifty  pounds,  without  pulling 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiping  his  temjdes. 

Defend  me,  gradous  heaven !  from  those  per^ 
secuting  spirits  who  make  no  allowances  for 
these  workings  within  us. — Never,  O  never! 
may  I  lay  down  in  thdr  taits,  who  cannot  re- 
lax the  engine,  and  fed  pity  for  the  force  of 
education,  and  the  prevalence  of  opinions  long 
derived  from  ancestors. 

For  three  generations,  at  least,  this  tenet  in 
favour  of  long  noses  had  gradually  been  taking 

root  in  our  family. ^Tradition  wasjU  along 

on  its  side,  and  interest  was  every  1^  year 
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Btepptng  iti  to  fttreiifi;the&  it ;  so  that  the  whim- 
sicfuity  of  my  father  s  brain  was  ftr  from  havii» 
the  whole  honour  of  this^  as  it  had  of  ahnost  afl 
his  other  strange  notions.  For,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  he  might  be  said  to  have  sacked  this  in 
with  his  mother's  milk.  He  did  his  part,  how- 
ever.--( — If  education  planted  the  mistake,  (in 
case  it  was  one)  my  father  watered  it,  and  ripen- 
ed it  to  perfection. 

He  would  often  declare,  in  speaking  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive how  the  greatest  family  in  En^and  could 
stand  it  out  against  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  six  or  seven  diort  noses. And,  for  th.^  con- 
trary reason,  he  would  generally  add.  That  it 
must  be  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  civil  life, 
where  the  same  number  of  long  and  jolly  noses, 
fUlowina;  one  another  in  a  direct  Une,  did  not 
raise  and  hoist  it  up  into  the  best  vacancies  in 
the  kingdom. — He  would  often  boast,  that  the 
Shandy  family  ranked  very  high  in  King  Harry 
the  Vul's  time,  but  owed,  its  rise  to  no  state 

engine — ^he  woidd  say, — ^but  to  that  only : 

but  that,  like  other  fiimilies,  he  would  add, — it 
had  felt  the  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  had  never 
recovered  the  blow  of  my  great-grandfather's 

nose. It  was  an  ace  of  clubs  indeed,  he  wocdd 

cry,  shaking  his  head,-— and  as  vile  a  one  for  an 
unfortunate  family,  as  ever  turned  up  trumps. 

^  Fair  and  softly,  gentle  reader  I — ^where  is 
thyAmcy  carrying  thee ! — If  there  is  truth  in  man, 
by  my  great-grandfather's  nose,  I  mean  l^e  ex- 
Isrnai  organ  of  smelling,  or  that  part  of  man 
which  stands  prominent  in  his  £ioe, — and  which 
painters  say,  m  good  jolly  noses  and  well-pro- 
portioned faces,  should  comprehend  a  full  third  ; 
— that  is,  measured  downrards  from  the  setting 
on  of  the  hair. 

What  a  life  of  it  has  an  author,  at  this 

pass! 

!  CHAP,  XXXIII. 

It  is  a  singular  blessing,  that  nature  has 
formed  the  mind  of  man  widi  the  same  happy 
backwardness  and  rcnitency  against  conviction, 
wBich  is  observed  in  old  dogs, — '*  of  not  learn- 
ing new  tricks." 

What  a  shuttlecock  of  a  fellow  would  the 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  existed  be  whisk- 
ed into  at  once,  did  he  read  such  books,  and  ob- 
serve such  facts,  and  think  such  thoughts,  as 
would  eternally  be  making  him  change  sides ! 

Now,  my  father,  as  I  told  you  last  year,  de- 
tested fdl  this : — He  picked  up  an  opinion,  sir, 
as  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature  picks  up  an  apple ; 
— ^it  becomes  his  own ; — and  if  he  is  a  man  of 
spirit,  he  would  lose  his  life  rather  than  give  it 
up. 

I  auL  aware  that  Didius,  the  great  civilian, 
wUl  coftest  this  point,  and  cry  out  against  me, 
When^^omes  this  man's  right  to  this  apple  ? 


ex  cm^esto,  he  will  8ay,**thingB  were  in  a  state 
of  nature ;— -the  apple  is  as  much  Frank's  apple 
as  John's.— Pray,  Mr  Shandy,  what  patent  has 
he  to  shew  for  it  ?  and  how  ddd  it  b^n  to  he 
his  ?  was  it  when  he  set  his  heart  upon  it  ?  or 
when  he  gathered  it  ?  or  when  he  chewed  it  ? 
or  when  he  roasted  ft  ?  or  when  he  peeled  it  ? 
or  when  he  brought  it  home  ?  or  when  he  di- 
gested?—or  when  he  —  ?  — For  'tis  plain, 
sir,  if  the  first  piddng  up  of  the  apple  made  it 
not  his, — that  no  subsequent  act  could. 

Brother  Didius,  Tribomus  will  answer — (now 
Tribonius  the  dvilian  and  church  lawyer's  beard 
being  three  inches  and  a-half,  and  three-d^dts 
longer  than  Didius  his  beard, — ^I'm^ad  he  takes 
up  the  cudgels  fbr  me ;  so  I  give  myself  no  fkr- 
ther  trouble  about  the  answar.) — ^Brother  Di** 
dius,  Tribonius  will  say,  it  is  a  decreed  caae,  as 
you  may  find  it  in  the  firagments  of  Gregorius 
and  Hermo^es's  codes,  and  in  all  the  codes 
from  Justinian's  down  to  the  codes  of  Louis  and 
.  Des  Eaux, — That  the  ^eat  of  a  man's  brows, 
and  the  exsudations  of  a  man's  brains,  are  as 
much  a  man's  own  property  as  the  breedics  up* 
on  his  badcside ; — ^which  said  exsudations,  &c* 
being  dropped  upcm  the  said  apple  by  the  labour 
of  finding  it,  and  picking  it  up ;  and  being  more-^ 
over  indusolubly  wasted,  and  as  indissolubly  an- 
nexed, by  the  picker  up,  to  the  thing  picked  up, 
carried  home,  roasted,  peeled,  eaten,  digested, 
and  so  on, — 'tia  evident  that  the  gatherer  of  the 
apple,  in  so  doing,  has  mixed  up  something 
which  was  his  own,  with  the  apple  whidi  was 
not  his  own ;  by  which  means  he  has  acquired 
a  property ;— or,  in  other  words,  the  apple  is 
John's  apple. 

By  the  same  learned  chain  of  reasonirig,  my 
fiither  stood  up  for  all  his  opinions :  he  had  spa* 
red  no^  pains  in  picking  them  up,  and  the  more 
they  lay  out  of  the  common  way,  the  better  atill 
was  his  title. — No  mortal  claimed  themi ;  thej 
had  cost  him,  moreover,  as  much  labour  in  cook- 
ing and  digesting  as  in  the  case  above ;  so  Aat 
they  might  well  and  truly  be  said  to  be  <^  his 
own  goods  and  chattels. — ^Accordingly,  he  held 
fest  by  'em,  both  by  teeth  and  daws, — ^would 
fly  to  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,— -and, 
in  a  word,  would  entrench  and  fortify  them 
round  with  as  manydrcumvallations  and  breast- 
works, as  my  uncle  Toby  would  a  dtadeL 

There  was  one  plaguy  rub  in  the  way  of  this : 
— the  scardty  of  materials  to  make  any  thing  of 
a  defence  with,  in  case  of  a  smart  attack ;  inas- 
much as  few  men  of  great  genius  had  exercised 
thdr  parts  in  writing  books  upon  the  sulnect  at 
great  ncses.  By  the  trotting  of  my  lean  horse, 
the  thing  is  incredible !  and  I  am  ouite  lost  in 
my  understanding,  when  I  am  considering  what 
a  treasure  of  precious  time  and  talents  together 
has  been  wasted  upon  worse  subjects, — and  how 
many  millions  of  books  in  all  languages,  and  in 
all  possible  types  and  bindings,  have  been  fiihri- 
cated  on  points  not  half  so  much  tending  to  the 
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unity  and  peftoe-making  of  the  world  1  What 
was  to  be  had,  however,  he  set  the  greater  store 
by  ;  and  thoiu;h  my  father  would  oft  times  sport 
.  widi  my  unck  Toby's  library, — which,  by  the 
bye,  was  ridiculous  enouffb,— yet  at  the  very 
same  time  he  did  it,  he  coUecCed  every  book  and 
treatise  which  had  been  systematically  wrote  up- 
on noses,  with  as  much  care  as  my  honest  uncle 
Toby  had  done  those  upon  military  architecture. 
-r-'Tis  true,  a  much  1^  table  would  have  held 
them ; — ^but  that  was  not  thy  transgression,  my 
dear  uncle. — 

Here, — but  why  here — ^rather  than  in  any 

other  part  of  my  story? 1  am  not  able  to 

tell : ^but  here  it  is ^my  heart  stops  me  to 

pay  to  thee,  my  dear  uncle  Toby,  once  for  all, 
the  tribute  I  owe  thy  goodness. — Here  let  me 
thrust  my  chair  aside,  and  kneel  down  upon  the 
ground,  whilst  1  am  pouring  forth  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  love  for  thee,  and  veneration  for 
the  excellence  of  thv  character,  that  ever  virtue 
and  nature  kindled  m  a  nephew's  bosom.— Peace 
and  comfort  rest  for  evermore  upon  thy  head ! — ' 
Thou  enviedst  no  man's  comforts, — ^insultedst 
no  man's  opinions ; — ^thou  blackenedst  no  man's 
character,---devo^redst  no  man's  bread !  Grently, 
with  faithful  Trim  behind  thee,  didst  thou 
ramble  round  die  little  circle  of  thy  pleasures, 
jostling  no  creature  in  thy  way:  for  each  one's 
sorrows,  thou  hadst  a  tear, — ^for  each  man's  need, 
thou  hadst  a  shilling. 

Whilst  I  am  worth  one,  to  pav  a  weeder,— 
thy  path  fh>m  thy  door  to  thy  bowling-green 
shall  never  be  grown  up. — Whilst  there  is  a 
rood  and  a  half  of  land  in  the  Shandy  family, 
thy  fortifications,  my  dear  uncle  Tooy,  sluul 
never  be  demolished. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

My  father's  collection  was  not  great,  but,  to 
make  amends,  it  was  curious ;  and  consequently 
he  was  some  time  in  making  it :  he  had  the  great 
fortune,  however,  to  set  off  well,  in  getting  Brus- 
cambille's  prologue  upon  long  noses,  almost  for 
nothing; — ^for  he  gave  no  more  for  Bruscambille 
than  uree  half-crowns;  owing  indeed  to  the 
strong  fancy  which  the  stall-man  saw  my  fitther 
had  for  the  book  the  moment  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  it. — There  are  not  three  Bruscambilles  in 
Cnristendom,  said  the  stall-man,  except  what 
are  chained  up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 
My  father  flung  down  the  money  as  quick  as 
ligntning, — took  BruscambiUe  into  his  bosom, 
— ^hied  home  from  Pioidilly  to  Caleman-street 
with  it,  as  he  would  have  hied  home  with  a 
treasure,  without  taking  his  hand  once  off  from 
Bruscambille  all  the  way. 

To  those  whd  do  not  yet  know  of  which  gen- 


der Bruscambille  is, — inasmuch  as  a  prologue 
upon  long  noses  might  easily  be  done  by  either, 
— ^'twill  be  no  objection  agdnst  the  simUe — to 
say.  That  when  my  fiither  got  home,  he  solaced 
himself  with  Bruscambille  after  the  manner,  in 
which,  'tis  ten  to  one,  jour  worship  solaced 
yourself  with  your  first  mistress ; — that  is,  from 
morning  even  unto  night :  which,  by  the  bye, 
how  delightful  soever  it  may  prove  to  the  in- 
amorato,-^is  of  little  or  no  entertainment  at  all 
to  by-standers. — Take  notice,  I  go  no  further 
with  the  simile ; — my  father's  eye  was  greater 
than  his  appetite, — ^bis  seal  greater  than  his 
knowledge ; — ^he  coded, — ^his  afiections  became 

divided ; begot  holdof  Frignitz, — purchased 

Scroderus,  Andrea  Fareus,  Boudiet's  Evening 
Conferences,  and,  above  all,  the  gpreat  and  learned 
Hafen  Slawkenbersius ;  of  which,  as  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  by  and  bye,— I  will  say  no- 
thing now. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Of  all  the  tracts  my  fkiher  was  at  the  paina 
to  procure  and  study  in  support  of  his  hypothe- 
sis, there  was  not  any  one  wherein  he  felt  a 
more  cruel  disappointment  at  first,  than  in  the 
celebrated  dialogue  between  Famphagus  and 
Codes,  written  by  the  chaste  pen  of  me  great 
and  venerable  Enismus,  upon  the  various  uses 

and  seasonable  applications  of  long  noses^ 

Now  don't  let  Satan,  my  dear  girl,  in  this  chap- 
ter, take  advantage  of  any  one  spot  of  rising 
ground  to  get  astride  of  your  imagination,  if 
you  can  anywise  hdp  it ;  w,  if  he  is  so  nimble 
as  to  slip  on, — ^let  me  beg  of  you,  like  an  un- 
back'd  filly,  to  fn'sfc  ii,  squirt  it,  to  jttmp  it,  to 
rear  it,  to  bound  it— and  to  kick  it,  with  kmg 
kicks  and  short  kicks,  tiU,  Uke  Tickletoby's  mare,, 
you  break  a  strap  or  a  crupper,  and  throw  his 
worship  into  the  dirt— ^ You  need  not  kill 
him. — 

And  pray  who  was  Tickletoby's  mare  ?— 

'Tis  just  as  discreditable  and  unscnolar-like  a 
question,  sir,  as  to  have  asked  what  year  {ah 
urb*  con.)  the  second  Punic  war  broke  out. — 

Who  was  Tickletoby's  mare ! ^Read,  read, 

readj  read,  my  unlearned  reader !  read,— or  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  Saint  Faraleipome- 
non,— I  tdl  you  beforehand,  you  had  better 
throv  down  the  book  at  once  ;  for  without 
mucl  reading^  by  which  your  reverence  knows, 
I  mon  much  knowledge,  you  will  no  more  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  moral  of  the  next  marbled 
page  (motley  emblem  of  my  work,)  than  the 
worll  with  all  its  sagadty  has  been  able  to 
unra/d  the  many  opinions,  transactions,  and 
truth,  which  still  lie  mystically  hid  under  the 
darkveil  of  the  black  one.* 


*  In  the  early  editions,  there  occurred  here  a  marbled  leaf,  u  elsewhere  aUackone.    It  has  been  thought 
unnecessary  to  retain  them  here. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

^'  NiBiL  me  pcenitei  hmit  nasi,"  quoth  Pam- 
phagos ; — that  is^ — "  My  nose  has  been  the 
making  of  me."—*'  Nee  est  cur  paniteat,'*  rc- 
plies  Codes ;  that  \s,  '*  How  the  deuce  should 
such  a  nose  fail  ?" 

The  doctrine,  you  see>  was  laid  down  by 
Erannus,  as  my  &ther  wished  it,  with  die  ut- 
most plainness  ;  but  my  father's  disappointment 
was  in  finding  nothing  more  from  so  able  a  pen, 
but  the  bare  fact  it^lf ;  without  any  of  that 
speculative  subtilty  or  ambidexterity  of  argu- 
mentation upon  it  which  Heaven  had  bestowed 
upon  man  on  purpose  to  investkate  Truth,  and 
fight  for  her  on  all  sides. — ^My  mther  pish'd  and 
pugVd  at  first  most  terribly.— —'Tis  worth 
i^miething  to  have  a  good  name.  As  the  dia- 
]k>gue  was  of  Erasmus,  my  father  soon  came  to 
himself,  and  retid  it  over  and  over  again,  with 
great  applicatbn,  studying  every  word  and  every 
syUabll  of  it  through  and  through  in  its  most 
strict  and  literal  interpretation. — He  could  still 
make  nothing  of  it,  tnat  way.  Mayhap  there 
is  more  meant,  than  is  said  in  it,  quoth  my  fa- 
ther.— ^Learned  men,  brother  Toby,  don't  write 
dialogues  upon  long  noses  for  nothing. — IH 
study  the  mystic  and  the  allegoric  sense. — Here 
is  some  room  to  turn  a  man's  self  in,  brother. 

My  £ither  read  on. 

Now,  I  find  it  needful  to  inform  your  reve- 
rences and  worships,  that  besides  the  many 
nautical  uses  of  long  noses  enumerated  by  Eras- 
mus, the  dialogist  amrmeth,  that  a  long  nose  is 
not  without  its  domestic  conveniences  also ;  for 
that,  in  a  case  of  distress, — and  for  want  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  it  will  do  excellentiy  well  ad 
exciiandumfocum,  (to  stir  up  the  fire.) 

Nature  £ad  been  prodigal  in  her  gifts  to  my 
father  beyond  measure,  and  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  verbal  criticism  as  deep  within  him,  as  she 
had  done  the  seeds  of  all  other  knowledge ; — 
so  that  he  had  got  out  his  pen-knife,  and  was 
trying  experiments  upon  the  sentence,  to  see  if 
he  could  not  scratch  some  better  sense  into  it-^ 
I've  got  within  a  single  letter,  brother  Toby, 
cried  my  &ther,  of  Erasmus  his  mystic  mean- 
ing.  You  are  near  enough,  brother,  replied 

my  unde,  in  all  conscience. Psha  !   eried 

my  father,  scratching  on, — I  might  as  wdl  be 
seven  miles  oflp— I've  done  it, — said  my  faiher, 

snapping  his  fingers. See,  my  dear  brother 

Toby,  how  I  have  mended  the  sense. ^But 

you  nave  marred  a  word,  replied  my  undq  To- 
by.  My  father  put  on  nis  spectacle8,i-bit 

his  lip,  and  tore  out  the  leaf  in  a  passion. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

O,  Slawkenbeboius  !  thou  faithful  anilyser 


of  my  Dia^azias, — thou  sadforetdkrof  somaaj 
of  the  whips  and  short  turns  which  in  one  stage 
or  other  of  my  life  have  come  sUp  upon  me 
from  the  shortness  of  my  nose,  and  no  other 
cause  that  I  am  consdous  of— tell  me,  Slawken- 
bergius !  what  secret  impulse  was  it  ?  what  in- 
tonation of  voice  ?  whence  came  it  ?  how  did 
it  sound  in  thy  ears  ? — art  thou  sure  thou 
heard'st  it  ? — which  first  cried  out  to  thee, — 
Go, — Slawkenbergius  !  dedicate  the  labours  oc 
thy  life, — ^n^ect  thy  pastimes, — call  forth  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  thy  nature, — ma-> 
cerate  thyself  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and 
write  a  grand  folio  for  them,  upon  the  sutgect 
of  their  noses* 

How  the  communication  waa'conv^ed  into 
SUwkenbergius's  sen8orium,--so  that  Slawkes- 
bergins  should  know  whose  finger  touch'd  the 
key, — and  whose  hand  it  was  that  blew  the  bel- 
lows,— as  Hafen  Slawkenbergius  bu  been  deid 
and  laid  in  his  grave  above  fourscore  and  ten 
.  years, — ^we  can  only  raise  conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius  wasplay'd  upon,  fbr  aught 
I  know,  like  one  of  ^^tefield  s  cQsdples : — 
that  is,  with  such  a  distinct  intelligence,  sir,  of 
which  of  the  two  masters  it  was  that  had  been 
practising  upon  his  instrument, — as  to  make  aU 
reasoning  upon  it  needless. 

For,  in  the  account  which  Hafen  Slaw- 
kenbergius gives  the  world  of  his  motives  and 
occasions  for  writing  and  spending  so  many  years 
of  his  life  upon  this  one  work,— towards  the  end 
of  his  prolegomena ;  which^  by  the  bye,  should 
have  come  first,— but  the  bookbinder  has  most 
injudidoudy  placed  it  betwixt  the  analytiesl 
contente  of  the  book  and  the  book  itsdf,— he 
informs  his  reader,  that  ever  since  he  had  arri- 
ved at  the  ase  of  discernment,  and  was  able  to 
sit  down  coolly  and  consider  within  himself  the 
true  state  and  condition  of  man,— and  distin- 
guish the  main  end  and  design  of  his  bdnff  ;— 
or, — to  shorten  my  trandation,  for  Slawken- 
bcrnus's  book  is  in  Latin,  and  not  a  little  prdUx 
in  this  passage ; — ever  since  I  understood,  quoth 
Slawkenbergius,  any  thing,— or  rather  tokat  was 
what, — and  could  percdve  that  the  point  of  long 
noses  had  been  too  loosely  handled  by  all  who 
had  gone  before, — ^have  I,  Slawkenbergius,  felt 
a  strong  impulse,  with  a  mighty  and  unresisti- 
ble  call  within  me,  to  gird  up  myself  to  this  un- 
dertaking. 

And  to  do  justice  to  Slawkenbergius,  he  has 
entered  the  list  with  a  stronger  lance,  and  ta^ 
ken  a  much  larger  career  in  it,  than  any  one 
man,  who  had  ever  entered  it  before  him  ; — 
and,  indeed,*  in  many  respects,  deserves  to  be 
en-nicKd  as  a  prototype  for  all  writers  of  volu- 
minous works  at  least,  to  model  their  works 
by ;  for  he  has  taken  in,  sir,  the  whole  subject,— 
examined  every  part  of  it  dtateciiadhf ; — then 
brought  it  into  full  day ;  diluddating  it  with 
all  the  light  which  either  the  collison  of  his  own 
natural  ports  could  8trike,-*or  the  profouudest 
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knowledge  of  the  tdeiices  had  empowered  him 
to  cast  upon  it^ — collating,  collecting,  and  com- 
jnling; — begging,  borrowing,  and  stealing,  as 
ne  went  along,  all  that  had  been  wrote  or  wrang- 
led thereupon  in  the  schools  and  porticoes  of 
the  leamea ;  so  that  Slawkenbergiua  his  book 
may  properly  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  mo- 
del,--but  as  a  thorough  stitched  digest,  and 
r^iular  institute  of  notes;  comprehending  in 
it  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  needful  to  be  known 
about  them. 

For  this  cause  it  is  that  I  forbear  to  speak  of 
80  many  (otherwise)  valuable  books  and  trea- 
tifles  of  my  father's  collecting,  wrote  either  plump 
opon  noses,— or  collaterally  touching  them ; — 
Buch,  for  instance,  as  Prlgnita,  now  laying  upon 
the  table  before  me,  who  with  infinite  learning, 
and  from  the  most  candid  and  scholar-like  exa- 
mination of  above  four  thousand  different  skulls 
in  upwards  of  twenty  charnel-houses  in  Silesia, 
which  he  had  rummaged,  has  informed  us,  that 
the  mensuration  and  configuration  of  the  otse- 
oos  or  bony  parts  of  himian  noses,  in  any  given 
tract  of  country,  except  Crim  Tartary,  where 
they  are  all  crush'd  down  by  the  thumbs  so  that 
no  judgment  can  be  fiMrmed  upon  them, — are 
muoi  nearer  alike  than  the  world  imagines  ;— 
the  difference  amongst  them  bein^;,  he  says,  a 
mere  trifle,  not  worth  taking  notice  of  ;---bat 
that  the  size  and  jollity  of  every  individual  nose, 
and  by  which  one  nose  ranks  above  anoti^er,  and 
bears  a  higher  price,  is  owing  to  the  cartilagi- 
nous and  muscular  parts  of  it,  into  whose  ducts 
and  sinuses  the  blood  and  aninud  spirits  being 
impelled,  and  driven  by  the  warmtn  and  force 
of  imagination,  which  is  but  a  step  from  it  (ba- 
ting the  case  of  idiots,  whom  Prignitz,  who  had 
livM  many  years  in  Turkey,  supposes  under  the 
more  immediate  tutelage  of  Heaven) — ^it  so  hap- 
pens, and  ever  must,  says  Frignitz,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  nose  is  m  a  direct  arithmetical 
proportion  to  the  excellency  of  the  wearer's 
fancy. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason ;  that  is,  because 
'tis  all  comprehended  in  Slawkenbergius,  that 
I  say  nothing  likewise  of  Scroderus  (Andrea,) 
who,  all  the  world  knows,  set  himself  up  to 
oppugn  Prignitz  with  great  violence, — proving 
it  in  his  own  way,  first,  logicaUy,  and  then  by 
a  series  of  stubborn  fstctB,  "  Tnat  so  hx  was 
Prignitz  fhnn  the  truth,  in  affirming  Uiat  the 
Sbxxj  begat  the  nose,  that,  on  the  contrary, — 
Uie  note  begat  the  fancy." 

— ^The  learned  suspected  Scroderus  of  an  in- 
decent sophism  in  this : — and  Prignitz  cried  out 
aloud  in  the  dispute,  that  Scroderus  had  shifted 
the  idea  upon  nim, — ^but  Scroderus  went  on, 
maintaining  his  thesis. 

M V  father  was  just  balancing  withm  himself, 
which  of  the  two  sides  he  should  take  in  this 
afflur ;  when  Ambrose  Panpus  decided  it  in  a 
moment,  and,  by  overthrowing  the  systems, 
both  of  Prignitz  and  Scroderus,  drove  my  ft- 
ther  out  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  at  once. 


A  Witness, 

I  don't  acquaint  the  learned  reader ; — in  say- 
ing it, — I  mention  it  only  to  shew  the  learned, 
I  know  the  fact  myself 

That  this  Ambrose  Parens  was  chief  surgeon 
and  nose-mender  to  Francis  the  Ninth  of  France ; 
and  in  high  credit  with  him  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  kings  (I  know  not  which) 
— «nd  that,  except  in  the  slip  he  made  in  his 
story  of  Tallacotius's  noses,  and  his  manner  of 
setting  them  on, — ^he  was  esteemed  by  the  whole 
college  of  physicians  at  that  time,  as  more  know- 
ing in  matters  of  noses,  than  any  one  who  had 
ever  taken  them  in  hand. 

Now,  Amlnose  Parsus  convinced  my  ftther, 
that  the  true  and  efficient  cause  of  what  had  en- 
gaged so  much  the  attention  of  the  worid,  and 
upon  which  Prignitz  and  Scroderus  had  wasted 
so  much  learning  and  fine  parts, — ^was  neither 
this  nor  that ;— ^ut  that  the  length  and  good- 
ness of  the  nose,  was  owing  simply  to  the  soft- 
ness and  flaoddity  in  the  nurse's  breast,  as  Uie 
flatness  and  shortness  of  puisne  noses  was  to  the 
firmness  and  elastic  repulsion  of  the  same  or- 
gan of  nutrition  in  the  hale  and  livelv ; — ^which, 
though  happy  for  the  woman,  was  tne  undoii^ 
of  the  child,  inasmuch  as  his  nose  was  so  snubbed, 
io  rebuffbd,  so  rebated,  and  so  refrigerated  there- 
by, as  never  to  arrive  ad  mensuram  suam  legi^ 
timam  ,*— but  that  in  case  of  flacddity  and  soft- 
ness of  the  nurse  or  mother's  Inreast, — by  sink- 
ing into  it,  quoth  Parens,  as  into  so  much  but- 
ter, the  nose  was  comfbrted,  nourished,  plump- 
ed up,  refreshed,  refodlated,  and  set  a-growing 
for  ever. 

I  have  but  two  things  to  observe  of  Parens ; 
first.  That  he  proves  and  explains  all  this  with 
the  utmost  chastity  and  decorum  of  expression ; 
— finr  which,  may  his  soul  for  ever  rest  in  peace ; 

And,  secondly,  that  besidea  the  systems  of 
Prignitz  and  Scroderus,  which  Ambrose  P^uvus 
his  hypothesis  e£fectually  overthrow,  it  over^ 
ihrew  at  the  same  time  toe  system  of  peace  and 
harmony  of  our  family ;  and,  for  three  days  to- 
gether, not  only  embroiled  matters  between  my 
ntther  and  my  mother,  but  turned  likewise  the 
whole  hoilse,  and  evet^  thing  in  it^  except  my 
unde  Toby,  quite  upside  down. 

Such  a  ridiculous  tale  of  a  dispute  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  never  surely,  in  any  age  or 
ooontry,  got  vent  through  the  key^hole  of  a 
street-door! 

My  mother,  you  must  know-— —but  I  have 
fifty  things  raoro  necessary  to  let  you  know  first ; 
—1  have  a  hundred  difficulties  which  I  have 
promised  to  dear  up,  and  a  thousand  distresses 
and  domestic  misadventures  crowding  in  upon 
me  &ick  and  three-fold,  one  upon  the  neck  of 
anoUier.  A  cow  brdce  in  ( to-raorrow  morning) 
to  my  unde  Toby's  fortincations,  and  eat  up 
two  rations  and  a  half  of  dried  gi^ss,  tearing  up 
the  sods  with  it  which  &oed  his  horn-work  and 
covered-way.— —«Trim  insbts  upon  being  tried 
by  a  court-martial, — the  cojv  to  be  shot, — Slop      , 
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to  be  cru^j/ir'di-oinyself  to  be  trisiram'dy  and  at 
my  very  Mptino  made  a  martTr  of ;— poor  un- 
happy Devus  that  we  all  are! — I  want  swad- 
dling;—- but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  ex- 
clamations^— I  have  left  my  father  lying  across 
his  bed,  and  unde  Toby  in  nis  old  ftrngM  chair, 
sitting  beside  him,  and  promised  I  would  go 
back  to  them  in  half  an  hour;  and  five-and- 

thirty  minutes  are  lapsed  already. Of  all  tibe 

perplexities  a  mortal  author  was  ever  seen  in, — 
this  certainly  is  the  ^eatest;  for  I  have  Hafen 
Slawkenbergius's  foho,  sir,  to  finish; — a  dia- 
logue between  my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby, 
upon  the  solution  of  Prignitz,  Scroderus,  Am- 
brose Panens,  Panocrates,  and  Grangousier  to 
relate; — a  tale  out  of  Slawkenbergius  to  trans- 
late ; — and  all  this  in  five  minutes  less  than  no 
time  at  aU. — Such  a  head ! — would  to  Heaven 
my  enemies  only  saw  the  inside  of  it  I 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Thx &■  was  not  any  one  scene  more  entertain- 
ing in  our  fiunily ; — and  to  do  it  justice  in  this 
point, — I  ha*e  put  off  my  cap,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  table,  dote  oeside  my  ink-horn,  on  purpose 
to  make  my  declaration  to  the  world  concerning 
this  one  article,  the  more  solemn, — ^That  I  be- 
lieve in  my  soul,  (unless  niv  love  and  partiality 
to  my  unoerstanmng  blincu  me,)  the  hand  m 
the  Supreme  Maker  and  First  Designer  of  all 
things,  never  made  or  put  a  &mily  tether  (in 
that  period  at  least  of  it,  which  I  have  sat  down 
to  write  the  story  of) — ^where  the  characters  of 
it  were  cast  or  contnttted  with  so  dramatic  a  fe- 
licity as  ours  was,  for  this  end ;  or  in  which  the 
capacities  of  affording  such  exquisite  scenes,  and 
the  powers  of  shifting  them  perpetually  from 
morning  to  night,  were  lodged  and  entrusted 
with  so  unlimited  a  confidence,  as  in  the  Shandy 
Family. 

Not  any  one  of  these  was  more  diverting,  I 
say,  in  this  whimsical  theatre  of  ours, — man 
what  frequently  arose  out  of  this  self-same  chap- 
ter of  long  noses,— especially  when  my  father's 
imagination  was  heated  witii  the  inquiry,  and 
nothing  would  serve  him,  but  to  heat  my  uncle 
Toby'p  too. 

My  unde  Toby  would  give  my  fkther  all  pos- 
9ible  fair  play  in  this  attempt ;  and  with  infinite 

Eaticnce  would  sit  smooldng  his  pipe  for  whole 
ours  together,  whilst  my  ^ther  was  practising 
upon  his  nead,  and  trying  every  accessible  avenue 
to  cbive  Prignitz  and  Scroderus's  solutions  into 
it- 

Whether  they  were  above  my  unde  Moby's 
reason,— or  contrary  to  it,— or  that  his  brain 
was  like  damp  tinder,  and  no  spark  could  possi- 
bly take  hold,— or  that  it  was  so  fidl  of  saps, 
mines,  blinds,  curtain^,  and  such  military  dis- 
qualiflcatioDs,  to  his  seeing  dearly  into  Prignitz 
and  Scroderus's  doctrines,— I  say  not;— let 


schoolmen, — scullions,— anatomists,  and  engi- 
neers, fight  for  it  among  themsdves.— 

'Twos  some  misfortune,  I  make  no  doubt,  in 
this  afikir,  that  my  father  had  every  word  dt  it 
to  translate  for  the  benefit  of  my  unde  Toby^ 
and  render  out  of  Slawkenbergius's  latin,  €£ 
which,  as  he  was  no  great  master,  his  translataoa 
was  not  always  of  the  purest, — and  generallj 
least  so,  where  it  was  most  wanted : — --this  na- 
turally opened  a  door  to  a  second  misfortune, 
that,  in  the  warmer  paroxysms  of  his  zeal  to  open 
my  unde  Toby's  eyes — my  Other's  ideas  run  on 
as  much  faster  than  the  translation,  as  the  trans- 
lation out-moved  my  unde  Toby's; — ^neither  the 
one  or  the  other  added  much  to  the  perspicuity 
of  my  father's  lecture. 

CHAP.  XL. 

The  gift  of  ratiodnation  and  making  syllo- 
gisms,— I  mean  in  man, — ^for  in  superior  classes 
of  bdngs,  such  ss  angels  and  spirits, — 'tis  all 
done,  may  it  please  your  worships,  as  ^ey  tell 

me,  by  intuition; and  beings  inferior,  as 

your  worships  all  know, — syllogize  by  their 
nose;  though  there  is  an  island  swimming  in 
the  sea,  thou^  not  altogether  at  its  ease,  whose 
inbftbitants,  if  mv  intelliffence  deceives  me  not, 
are  so  wonderfuUy  gifted,  as  to  syllogize  after 
the  same  fkshion,  and  oft-times  to  make  very 

wcdl  out  too: but  that's  ndther  h^e  nor 

there— 

The  gift  of  doing  it  as  it  should  be,  amongst 
us,  or,  the  great  and  prindpal  act  of  ratiocina- 
tion in  man,  as  logicians  tell  us,  is  the  finding 
out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas 
one  with  another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third 
(called  the  medius  terminus;)  just  as  a  man,  as 
Locke  wdl  observes,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  men's 
nine-pin-alleys  to  be  c^  the  same  length,  whidi 
could  not  be  in'ought  together,  to  measure  their 
equality,  hyjuxta^'position. 

Had  the  same  great  reasoner  looked  on,  as  my 
father  illustrated  nis  systems  of  noses,  and  olv- 
served  my  unde  Toby's  deportment, — ^what 
great  attention  he  gave  to  every  word ; — and  as 
oft  as  he  took  his  pipe  from  nis  mouth,  with 
what  wonderful  seriousness  he  contemplated  the 
length  of  it ! — surveying  it  transversely  as  he 
hdd  it  betwixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb ; — then 
fbreright, — then  this  vray,  and  then  that,  in  all 
its  possible  directions  and  fore-shortenings, — he 
would  have  conduded  my  unde  Toby  had  pot 
hold  of  the  medius  terminus,  and  was  syllogising 
and  measuring  with  it  the  truth  of  each  hypo- 
thesis of  long  noses,  in  order  as  my  father  laid 
them  before  him.  This,  hj  the  bye,  was  more 
than  my  father  wanted : — his  aim  in  all  the  pains 
he  wss  at  in  these  philosophic  lectures, — ^was  to 
enable  my  unde  Toby  not  to  discuss,  but  coivt- 
prehend; — to  hold  the  grains  and  scruples  of 
Jeaming,  not  to  weigh  them.— My  unde  Toby, 
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as  you  will  read  in  the  next  diapter,  did  ndtber 
the  one  or  the  other. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Tis  a  pity^  cried  my  father^  one  winter's 
night,  after  a  three  hours  painful  transUtion  ol 
Slawkenbergius, — ^'tis  a  pity,  cried  my  fiither, 
putting  mv  mother's  thread-paper  into  the  book 
tor  a  mark  as  he  spoke, — that  Truth,  brother 
Toby,  should  shut  nerself  up  in  such  impreg- 
nable fastnesses,  and  be  so  obstinate  as  not  to 
surrender  herself  up  sometimes  upon  the  closest 
si^e. — 

Now  it  happened  then,  as  indeed  it  had  often 
done  before,  that  my  unde  Toby's  fancy,  during 
the  time  of  m^  father's  explanation  of  Prignits 
to  him, — having  nothing  to  stay  it  there,  had 
taken  a  short  flight  to  the  bowling-green : — his 
body  might  as  well  have  taken  a  turn  there  too ; 
— so  that  with  all  the  semblance  of  a  deep  sdiool- 
man,  intentupon  themedtustermimu, — myunde 
Toby  was  in  fact  as  ignorant  of  the  whole  lec- 
ture, and  all  its  pro's  and  con's,  as  if  my  father 
had  been  translating  Hafen  Slawkenbergius  from 
the  Latin  tongue  into  the  Cherokee.  But  the 
word  siege,  like  a  talismanic  power,  in  my  fa- 
thar's  metaphor,  wafting  back  my  unde  Toby's 
&ney,  quick  as  a  note  could  follow  the  touch, — 
he  opened  his  ears ; — and  my  father  observing 
that  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  shu£ 
fled  his  chair  nearer  the  table,  as  with  a  desire 
to  profit, — ^my  flither  with  great  pleasure  began 
his  sentence  again, — changing  only  the  plan,  and 
dropping  the  metaphor  of  the  siege  in  it,  to  keep 
dear  of  some  dangers  my  &ther  apprehended 
from  it. 

'Tis  a  pity,  said  my  father,  that  truth  can 
only  be  on  one  side,  brother  Toby,— considering 
what  ingenuity  these  learned  men  have  all  shown 
in  their  solutioq9  of  noses. — Can  noses  be  dis- 
solved ?  replied  my  unde  Toby. 

— My  father  thiust  back  his  chair, — ^rose  up, 
— put  on  his  hat, — took  four  long  strides  to  t£e 
door,->-jcrked  it  open,  thrust  his  head  half-way 
out, — shut  the  door  again, — took  no  notice  of 
the  bad  hinge, — ^returned  to  the  table, — ^pluck- 
ed my  mother's  thread-paper  out  of  Slawken- 
bergius's  book,  went  hastily  to  his  bureau, — 
walked  slowW  back,  twisted  my  mother's  thread- 
paper  about  mB  thumb, — unbuttoned  his  waist- 
coat,— threw  my  mother's  thread-paper  into  the 
fire, — ^bit  her  satin  pincushion  in  two,— filled 
his  mouth  with  bran, — confounded  it;- — but 
mark,  the  oath  of  confusion  was  levelled  at  my 
unde  Toby's  bndn — which  was  even  confused 

enough  ahready; the  curse  came  charged 

only  with  the  bran ; — the  bran,  may  it  plnse 
your  Honours,  was  no  more  than  powder  to  the 

'Twas  wdl  my  fiither's  passions  lasted  not 
long;  for  so  long  as  they  did  last^  they  led  him 


a  busy  life  on't ;  aad  it  la  one  of  the  most  un- 
aceountable  problems  that  ever  I  met  with  in 
my  observations  of  human  nature,  that  nothing  * 
should  jprove  my  father's  mettle  so  much,  or 
make  his  passions  go  off  so  like  gun-powder,  as 
the  unexpected  strokes  his  sdenoe  met  with 
from  the  quaint  simplidty  of  my  unde  Toby's 

questions. Had  ten  dozen  of  hornets  stung 

him  behind  in  so  many  different  places  all  at 
one  time, — ^he  could  not  have  exerted  more  me- 
chanical functions  in  fewer  seconds,— or  start- 
ed half  so  much,  as  with  one  sin^e  query  of 
three  words  unseasonably  p<^ng  in  full  upon 
him  in  his  hobby-horsical  career. 

'Twas  all  one  to  mv  unde  Toby  i-^^e  smodk-  < 
ed  his  pipe  on,  with  unvaried  composure; — 
hislieart  never  intended  ofibnce  to  his  brother 
— and  as  his  head  could  sddom  find  out  where 
the  sting  of  it  hty-4ie  always  save  my  father 
the  cremt  of  coohng  by  himself — He  was  five 
minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds  about  it  in  the 
present  case. 

By  all  that's  good !  said  my  father,  swearing 
as  he  came  to  hnnself,  and  taking  the  oath  out 
of  Emulphus's  digest  of  curses — (though  to  do 
my  father  justice,  it  was  a  fault,  as  be  told  Dr 
SIot  in  the  affidr  of  Emulphus,  which  he  as 
seldom  committed  as  any  man  upon  earthy — 
By  all  that's  good  and  great !  brother  Toby, 
said  my  fiiUier,  if  it  was  not  for  the  aids  of  phi- 
losophy, which  befiriend  one  so  much  as  they 
do, — ^you  would  put  a  man  beside  all  temper* — 
Why,  by  the  toluiums  o£  noses,  of  which  I  was 
telling  yoa,  I  meant,  as  ^ou  might  have  known, 
had  you  favoured  me  with  one  srain  of  atten- 
tion, the  various  accounts  which  learned  men 
of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have  given  the 
world,  of  the  causes  of  short  and  long  noses. — 
Thoe  is  no  cause  but  one,  repUed  my  unde 
Toby,  why  one  lean's  nose  is  longer  than  an- 
other's, but  because  that  God  pleases  to  have  it 
so.— That  is  Grangousier's  solution,  said  my 
father.— It  is  He,  continued  my  unde  Toby, 
looking  up,  and  not  regarding  my  father's  in- 
terruption, who  makes  us  all,  and  frames  and 
puts  us  together  in  sudi  forms  and  propor- 
tions, and  for  sudi  ends,  as  is  agreeable  to  his 

infinite  wisdom. ^'Tis  a  pious  accounts  cried 

my  fiither,  but  not  philosophical;— there  is  more 
religion  in  it  than  souna  science.  It  was  no 
inconsistent  part  of  my  unde  Toby's  character, 
— ^that  he  feiured  God,  and  reverenced  religion. 
So  die  moment  my  father  finished  his  re- 
mark,— my  unde  Tobv  fell  a  whistling  IMlO' 
buUero,  with  more  zed  (though  more  out  of 
tune)  than  usual 

Wliat  is  become  of  my  wife's  thread-paper  ? 

CHAP.  XLII. 

No  matter. — ^As  an  appendage  to  seamstressy, 
the  thread-paper  might  be  of  some  consequence 
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to  mv  mother,— of  none  to  my  father^  as  a  mark 
in  Skwkenbeigiiis.  Slawkenbergius,  in  eveiy 
page  of  him,  was  a  rich  treasury  of  inexhausti- 
ble knowledge  to  my  fath» ; — ^he  could  not  open 
him  amiss ;  and  he  would  often  sa^^  in  closing 
the  book,  that  if  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
WOTld,  with  the  books  which  treated  of  them, 
were  lost— should  the  wisdom  and  policies  of 
goremments,  he  would  say,  through  disuse,  ever 
happen  to  be  forgot,  and  all  that  statesmen  had 
wrote,  cft  caused  to  be  written,  upon  the  strong 
or  the  weak.sides  of  courts  and  kingdoms,  should 
they  be  fingot  also,--And  Slawkenb^gius  only 
left, — there  would  be  enough  in  him,  in  aU 
oooadenoe,  he  would  say,  to  set  the  world  a^-go- 
ii^  i^ain.  A  treasure,  therefore,  was  he  in- 
deed fan  institute  of  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  known  of  noses,  and  every  thing  else. — ^At 
matin,  noon,  and  veq>er8,  was  Hafen  Slawken- 
betgins  his  recreation  and  delight ; — ^'twas  for 
ever  in  his  hands ;'— you  would  have  sworn,  sir, 
it  had  been  a  canon's  prayer-book,  so  worn,  so 
^aaed,  so  contrited  and  attrited  was  it  with  fin- 
gers and  with  thumbs,  in  all  its  parts,  from  one 
end  even  unto  the  other. 


I  am  not  such  a  bigot  to  ISawkenbeigius,  as 
my  &ther : — there  is  a  ftind  in  him,  no  doubt ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  I  don't  say  the 
most  profitable,  but  the  most  amusing  part  of 
Hafen  Slawkenbergius,  is  his  Tales ;  and,  con- 
sidering he  was  a  German,  many  of  them  told 
not  without  fimcy. — ^These  take  up  his  second 
book,  containing  nearlv  one  hslf  of  his  foHo, 
and  are  compre^ded  m  ten  decades;  each  de- 
cade containing  ten  tales. — ^Philosophy  is  not 
built  upon  tales;  and,  therefore,  'twas  certain- 
ly wrong  in  Slawkenbergius  to  send  them  into 
the  world  by  that  name. — ^There  are  a  fisw  of 
them  in  his  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  decades, 
which,  I  own,  seem  rather  playful  and  sportive 
than  speculative ; — but,  in  general,  they  are  to 
be  lodked  upon  by  the  learned  as  a  detail  of  so 
many  indep^ident  facts,  all  of  them  turning 
round,  somehow  or  other,  upon  the  main  hinges 
of  his  subject,  and  collected  by  him  with  great 
fidelity,  and  added  to  his  work  as  so  many  il- 
lustrations upon  the  doctrines  of  noses. 

As  we  have  leisure  enou^  upon  our  hands, 
— 4f  you  give  me  leave,  madam,  I'll  teU  you 
the  nmth  tale  of  his  tenUi  decade. 
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SLAWKENBE&OII  FABELLA.* 

Vespera  qu4dam  frigidula^  posteriori  in  parte 
inensis  Augusti,  peregrinoB,  mulo  fusco  colore 
insidens^  mantled  a  tergo,  paudsmdusiis,  binis 
calceis^  bracdsque  serids  ooodneia  repleta  Ar* 
gentoratum  ingressus  est. 

Militi  eum  percontanti^  qumn  portus  intraret, 
dixit,  se  apua  Nasonim  promontorium  fUisse, 
Francofurtum  profidsd,  et  Argentoratum,  tran- 
situ ad  fines  Sarmatie  mensis  intervallo,  rever* 
surum. 

Miles  pereg^ni  in  fadem  suspezit:— IH 
boni,  nova  forma  nasi ! 

At  multom  mihi  proftdt,  inqoit  pereffrinus, 
carpum  amento  extrahens,  e  quo  pepencut  ad- 
naoes :  Loculo  manum  inseruit ;  et  magn&cum 
urbanitate,  pilei  parte  anteriore  tact&  manu  si- 
nistra, ut  extendit  dextram,  militi  fiorinum  de- 
dit  et  processit. 


Dolet  mihi,  ait  miles,  tympanistam  nanum  et 
valgum  alloquens,  virum  adeo  urbanum  vagi- 
nam  perdidiase :  itinerari  baud  poterit  nuda  ad- 
nad ;  neque  vaginam  toto  Argentorato,  habilem 

inveniet Nullam  unquam  babui,  respondit 

peregrinus  respidens seque  comitcr  incli- 

nans — ^hoc  more  gesto,  nudam  acinacem  elevans, 
mulo  lente  progrediente,  ut  nasum  tueri  pos- 
dm. 


SLAWKBNBEaOIUS  S  TALE. 

It  was  one  cool  refireshing  evening,  at  the  dote 
of  a  very  sultry  day,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  August,  when  a  stranger,  mounted 
upon  a  dark  mule,  with  a  snudl  doak-ba^  be- 
hind him,  containing  a  few  shirts,  a  panr  of 
shoes,  and  a  crimson-satin  pair  of  breedies,  en- 
tered tibe  town  of  Strasburg. 

He  told  the  sentinel,  who  questioned  him  as 
he  entered  the  gates,  that  he  had  been  at  the 
Piom<Mitory  of  Noses— was  goin^  on  to  Frank- 
fort  ^and  should  be  back  again  at  Strasburg 

that  day  month,  in  his  way  to  the  borders  H 
Crim  Tartary. 

The  sentinel  looked  up  into  the  stranfler's 
face : — -he  never  saw  such  a  nose  in  his  nfe ! 

— I  have  made  a  very  good  venture  ^f  it, 
quoth  the  stranger ; — so  slipping  his  y^ilft  out 
of  the  loop  of  a  black  ribbon,  to  which  a  dkHrt 
scymitar  was  hung,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  with  gr^t  courtesy  touching  die 
fore-part  of  his  cap  with  his  left  nand,  as  he  ex- 
tended his  rightp— he  put  a  florin  into  the  sen- 
tind's  hand,  and  passed  on. 

It  grieves  me,  said  the  sentinel,  speaking  to  a 
little  dwarfish  bandy-leffged  drummer,  that  so 
courteous  a  soul  should  nave  lost  his  scabbard 
— ^he  cannot  travel  without  one  to  his  scymitar, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  scabbard  to  fit  it 

in  all  Strasburg. 1  never  had  one,  replied 

the  stranger,  looking  back  to  the  sentind,  and 
putting;  ms  hand  up  to  his  cap  as  he  spoke — I 
carry  it,  continued  he,  thus — ^holding  up  his 
naked  scymitar,  his  mide  moving  on  dowly  all 
Uie  time,  on  purpose  to  defend  my  nose. 


«  As  Hafen  Slawkenbergius  de  Nasis,  is  extremdy  scarce,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  learned 
reader  to  see  the  specimen  of  a  few  pages  of  his  origmaL  I  vill  make  no  reflection  unon  it,  but  tluu  his 
story  .tdling  Latin  is  much  more  concise  than  his  philosophic— and,  I  think,  has  more  of  Latinity  in  iu 
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Non  immeritO;  benlgne  per^;rine>  respondit 
miles. 

Nihili  sstimo,  ait  ille  tympaiUBta^  e  perga* 
menft  fSu^tius  est. 

Prout  christiaDiis  sum^  inquit  miles,  nasus 
flle,  ni  sexties  ougor  sit,  meo  esset  conformis. 

Crcjiitare  audivi  ait  tympanista. 

Mehercole !  sanguinem  emisit,  respondit  mi- 
les. 

Miseret  me,  inquit  tympanista,  qui  non  am- 
bo  tetigimus ! 

*  Eodem  temporis  puncto,  quo  h»c  reft  argu- 
mentata  fuit  inter  militem  et  tympanistam,  dis- 
ceptabatur  ibidem  tubidne  et  uxore  8u4  qui 
tunc  acceiserunt,  et  peregrine  pretereunte,  re- 
Btilerunt. 

'  Qnantus  nasus  U  sque  longus  est,  ait  tubici* 
na,  ac  tuba. 

£t  ex  eodem  metallo,  ait  tubicen,  velut  ster- 
nutamento  audias. 

Tantum  abest,  respondit  ilia,  quod  fistulam 
dulcedtne  ?incit. 
'    ^neus  est,  ait  tubioen. 
.    Nequaquam,  respondit  uxor. 

Rursum  affirmo,  ait  tubicen,  quod  sneus  est. 

Rem  peoitus  expUnrabo ;  prius,  enim  digito 
tangam,  ait  uxor,  quam  dormiyero. 

Mulus  peregrini  gradu  lento  progressus  est, 
XLt  nnumquodque  yerbum  oontroversis,  non 
tantum  inter  militem  et  tympanistam,  y^rum 
.etiam  inter  tubidnem  et  uxorem  ejus,  audiret. 

-  Nequaquam,  ait  ille,  in  muli  oollum  frsna 
demittens,  et  manibus  ambabus  in  pectus  posi- 
tis  (mnlo  lent^  progrediente)  nequaquam  ait 
iUe  rei^dens,  non  necesse  est  ut  res  istbaec 
diluddata  foret  Minime  gentium  !  meus  na- 
aoa  nunquam  tangetur,  dum  spiritus  bos  reget 
artns — ^Ad  quid  agendum  ?  ait  uxor  burgoma- 
gittri, 


Peregrinus  illi  non  respondit.  Votum  fade- 
bat  tunc  temporis  Sancto  Nicolao ;  quo  facto, 
in  sinum  dextram  inserens,  e  qn&  negligenter 
pependit  adnaces,  lento  gradu  processit  per  pb- 
team  Argentorati  latam  qute  ad  diversonum 
templo  ex  adyersum  dudt. 


Pei^rinus  mulo  descendens  subulo  includi, 
et  manticam  inferri  jussit :  qua  apert^  et  coc- 
diieia  serids  iemoialibus  extractis  cum  argcuto 


It  is  well  worth  it,  gentle  stranger,  replieditbe 
sentinel. 

'Tis  not  worth  a  single  stiver,  said  the 

bandy-legged  drummer, — 'tis  a  nose  of  parch- 
ment. 

As  I  am  a  true  Catholic — except  that  it  is  six 
times  as  big— 'tis  a  nose,  said  the  sentinel,  like 
my  own. 

— ^I  heard  it  crackle,  said  the  drummer. 

By  dunder,  said  the  sentind,  I  saw  it  bleed. 

What  a  pity,  cried  the  bandy-legged  drum- 
mer, we  did  not  both  touch  it ! 
.  At  the  yery  time  that  this  dispute  was  main- 
taining by  the  sentinel  and  the  drummer, — was 
the  same  point  debating  betwixt  a  trumpeter 
and  a  trumpeter's  wife,  who  were  just  then 
coming  up,  and  had  stopped  to  see  the  stranger 
pass  by. 

Bcnedicite  ! What  a  nose !  'tis  as  long, 

said  the  trumpeter's  wife,  as  a  trumpet. 

And  of  the  same  metal,  said  the  trumpeter, 
as  you  hear  by  its  sneesdng. 

'Tis  as  soft  as  a  flute^  said  she. 

-^'Tis  brass,  said  the  trumpeter* 

—'Tis  a  pudding's  end,  said  his  wife. 

I  tell  thee  again,  said  the  trumpeter,  'tis  a 
braxen  nose. 

.  Ill  know  the  bottom  of  it,  sdd  the  trumpet- 
er's wife,  for  I  will  touch  it  with  my  finger  be- 
fore I  sleep. 

The  stranger's  mule  moyed  on  at  so  sl6w  a 
rate  that  he  beard  eyery  word  of  the  dispute, 
not  only  betwixt  the  sentinel  and  the  drummer, 
but  betwixt  the  trumpeter  and  the  trumpeter's 
wife. 

No!  said  he,  dropping  his  reins' upon  his 
mule's  neck,  and  laying  both  his  hanas  upon 
bis  breast,  the  one  over  the  other  in  a  saint-like 
position  (his  mule  going  on  easily  all  the  time) 
No!  said  he,  looking  up, — I  am  not  such  a 
debtor  to  the  world,— -slandered  and  disappoint- 
ed as  I  haye  been, — as  to  give  it  that  convic- 
tion : ^no !  said  he,  mv  nose  shall  never  be 

touched  whilst  Heaven  gives  me  strength 

To  do  what  ?  said  a  burgomaster's  wife. 

The  stranger  took  no  notice  of  the  bur^mas- 
ter's  wife ;— 3ie  was  making  a  vow  to  Saint  Ni- 
cholas ;  which  done,  having  uncrossed  his  arms 
with  the  same  solemnity  with  which  he  crossed 
them,  he  took  up  the  reins  of  his  bridle  with 
his  left  hand,  and  putting  his  right  hand  into 
his  bosom,  with  his  scymitar  hanging  loosely  to 
the  wrist  of  it,  he  rode  on  as  slowly  as  one  foot 
of  the  mule  could  follow  another,  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Strasburg,  till  chance  brought 
nim  to  the  great  inn  in  the  market-place,  over- 
against  the  church. 

The  moment  the  stranger  alichted,  he  ordered 
his  mule  to  be  led  into  the  stable,  and  liis  cloak- 
bag  to  be  brought  in ;  then  opening,  and  taking 
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kriBhto  TUftit^utvr^^  his  lese  iadnit,  fltBthnque^ 
acinaci  in  inana^  ad  fbrum  deambidaTit 


Quod  ubi  peregrinna  esset  ingrems^  nxofrem 
tubidnis  obviain  euntem  aspidt ;  iUioo  ciirsiim 
flectit,  metaens  ne  nasas  anus  exploraretur^  at- 
one ad  diverBorium  regreasus  eat — exuit  se  vea- 
tibua ;  braccaa  cocdneas  sericaa  mantics  impo- 
anit  mulnmque  edud  jnsait 

Franeoftirtnm  TOofldaoor^  alt  Ule^  et  Argen- 
toratum  quatnor  abblnc  hebdomadia  revertar. 

Bene  cniaati  hoc  jumentnm  Qdt)  muli  fiidem 
mann  demulceni — me^  mantieamque  meam, 
phia  sexoentia  mille  paasibus  portavit 


Longa  via  est !  ramondit  hospea^  nisi  plnri- 
nmm  esset  n^^tiL— -Anfmyero^  ait  per^rinna^ 
a  Naaomm  promontorio  redivi^  et  nasum  spe- 
doeiastnram^  megioaisaimumque  quem  unqnam 
quiaqnam  acnrtitna  est^  aoqnialTi. 

Dam  peregrinna  banc  miram  rationem  de  ae 
ipso  Tedait,  hospes  et  uxor  ^na,  oculia  intentia, 
peregrini  nasom  oontemplantnr— — Per  sanctoa 
aanctaaqne  omnea^  ait  hoapitia  uxor,  naaia  duo- 
dedm  nwximia  in  toto  Argentorato  nu^  eat ! 
— «at  ne^  ait  iUa  mariti  in  aniem  insuaumna, 
nome  est  naana  pnegrandia  f 


Ddaa  inest^  anime  mi^  ait 


est 


Venis  est^  respoudit  nxoF. 

Ex  abiete  fiictna  eat>  ait  ifle,  terebinthinum 


Carbnncnhia  ineat,  ait  uxor. 
Mortnus  eat  naaua,  respondit  hoapea. 
ViToa  eat  ait  iUa^-^t  si  ipsa  ylTam  tangam. 

Votnm  fed  Sancto  Nidiolao^  ait  peregrinns^ 
nasmn  mevm  hitaetnm  fbre  naque  ad— ^uod- 
nam  tempna  ?  illioo  reapondit  ilia. 


Minimi  tangetnr,  inqoit  ille  (manibua  in 

peetna  oonipodtia)  uaqne  ad  illam  horam. 

Qoam  horam  ?  ait  iUai— Nullam,  reapondit 
peregrinna,  donee  penrenio  ad— Quem  locum, — 
obseoro  ?  ait  ill»-- — ^Peregrinus  nfl  reapon^iens 
mnlo  consoeno  diaoenit. 


ont  of  it  hia  erimaoa-aate  bteaiiMKyniifth  m-'riU 
▼er-fiinged— (appendage  to  them,  which  Idai« 
not  tran8htte)--he  put  hia  bveedieSj  with  his 
fHnged  ood-piece  on,  and  forthwith,  with  Ilia 
abort  scymitar  in  his  hand,  walked  out  to  the 
grand  parade. 

The  stranger  had  juat  taken  three  ttnrns  upon 
the  parade,  when  he  perodved  the  trumpeter'a 
wife  at  the  cmpoaite  aide  of  it ; — so,  taming 
short,  in  pain  lest  his  noae  should  be  ottemptedL 
he  instantly  went  back  to  hia  inn, — undreaaea 
himsdf,  packed  up  hia  crimaon-sadn  breeche8| 
&c  in  hia  doak-bttg,  and  called  for  hia  mule. 

I  am  gdng  forwarda,  said  the  atranger,  for 
Frankfort,— and  shall  be  back  at  Straaboig^hla 
day  month. 

X  hope,  continued  the  atnln^,  atrokinff  down 
the  face  of  his  mule  with  his  left  hand  aa  he 
was  Roing  to  mount  it,  that  you  haye  been  kind 
to  this  faithful  ^ye  of  mine, — it  haa  earned  me 
and  my  doak-bag,  continued  he,  tapping  IIm 
mnle'aback,  aboye  aix  hundred  lei^ea. 

—'Us  a  long  ioumey,  air,  replied  the  nsas- 
ter  of  &e  inn— fmless  a  man  haa  great  boainess. 

^Tnt !  tut !  said  the  atranger,  I  haye  been 

at  the  Promontory  of  Noses ;  and  hayeoot  me 
one  of  the  goodlieat  and  JoUiest,  tfiaiik  Ileayen, 
that  eyer  fell  to  a  ain|^  man's  lot. 

Whilst  the  stranger  waa  giving  this  odd  ao*' 
count  of  himadf,  the  maater  of  the  inn,  and  hia 
wUe,  kept  both  their  eyea  fixed  Ml  upon  die 

atrangers  nose. ^By  Saint  Badagunda,  aaid 

die  inn-keeper^a  wife  to  heradf,  there  ia  more 
of  it  than  in  any  doien  of  the  logeat  noaea  MEt 
tGttether  in  all  Straaburg  I  la  it  not,  said  shs^ 
whispering  her  husband  in  hia  ear,  k  it  aota 
noble  noae  ? 

Tia  an  imposture,  my  dear,  said  the  maater 
of  Uie  inn ;— -  tia  a  fiuse  nose. 

'Tis  a  true  nose,  said  his  wifii. 

Tis  made  of  fir-tree,  aaid  he;  I  smdl  die 
turpentine.— 

There's  a  mmple  on  it,  said  ahe. 

Tia  a  dead  noae,  replied  the  ini^keepcr. 

lis  a  liye  nose,  and  if  I  am  aliye  myaelf,  aaid 
the  inn-keeper'a  wife,  I  will  touch  it. 

I  haye  made  a  yow  to  Saint  Nidiolas  this  day, 
said  the  stranger,  that  my  nose  diall  not  be 

toudied  till Here  the  stranger,  auapending 

hia  yoice,  locriced  up.— Till  when  ?  Mid  ahe, 
haatily. 

It  neyer  shall  be  touched,  aaid  he,  daaping 
his  hands  and  bringing  them  dose  to  hia  breast, 
till  that  hour ^What  hour  ?  cried  the  inn- 
keeper's wife. Never  ! — neyef!    said   the 

Strang,  never,  till  I  am  got ^For  Heaven'a 

sake,  into  what  ^lace  ?  said  she. ^The  stran* 

ger  rode  away  without  saying  a  word. 

The  stranger  had  not  got  half  a  lei^ue  on  his 
way  towarda  Frankfort,  befcve  all  the  dty  of 
Stsaabuig  waa  in  an  apraar  about  hia  mom. 
The  Compline  beUa  were  joat  xi^giiig  to  adl 
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the  8tTithmflwtg  to  tiidr  iewtLom,  and  ilmt 
up  the  duties  of  the  day  in  prayer:— no  soul 
is  all  Strasboig  beard  'em^— 4he  dtj  was  like 
a  gwarm  of  becs^ — men,  -women,  ana  children, 
(^the  CompUne  bella  tinkling  all  the  time),  fly- 
ing here  iod  there— in  at  one  door,  and  out  at 
another, — ^thia  way  and  that  way, — ^long  waya 
and  anas  ways, — vm  one  Mreet,  down  another 
street, — ^in  at  this  iUley>  out  at  that ; — Did  yon 
aee  it?  did  you  see  itf  did  you  see  it?  O  f  did 
jou  see  it  ?— who  saw  it  ?  who  did  see  it  ? 
ibr  mercy's  sake,  who  saw  it  ? 

AlarkiHir-day !  I  was  at  yespersi — ^I  was  wadi- 
in^  I  was  stardiing,  I  was  scouring,  I  was 
qimting— — God  help  me!  I  nerer  saw  it— I 
never  touch'd  it!  would  I  had  been  a  sentinel, 
a  ban^^legg'd  drummer,  a  trumpeter,  a  trum- 
peter's wife,  was  the  general  cry  and  laments* 
turn  in  every  street  and  comor  of  Strssburg. 

Whilst  sU  this  oonftudon  and  disorder  tri- 
umphed throughout  the  great  dty  of  Strasbuic, 
was  the  oourteotis  stranger  going  on  as  gent^ 
upon  his  mule,  in  his  way  to  Frankfort,  as  u 
he  bad  no  concern  at  all  in  the  aAir,— talk- 
ing all  the  wa][  be  rode,  in  broken  sentences, 
aomethnes  to  his  mule,— sometimes  to  himself, 
—sometimes  to  his  Julia. 

O,  Julia,  my  lorely  Juba !  nay,  I  cannot 
atop  to  let  thee  bite  that  thistle,— that  ever  the 
WQMftcted.  tongue  of  a  rival  sboidd  have  robbed 
me  €i  enjoyment  when  I  was  upon  the  poittt  of 
twiingit! 

^Pus^ !— 'tis  nothins  but  a  ibistk,— na- 

iFer  mind  It;— thou  shalt  nave  a  better  supper 
aftnij^t 

—Banished  ftom  my  country,— my  friends. 


Poor  devil,  thou  art  sadly  tired  with  the 
jonmey !— Come,— get  on  a  little  fiuitery— 
there's  nothii^  in  my  cloak-bag  but  two  8hirt% 
— «  crimson-satin  pair  of  breedies,  and  a  finn- 
gsd       >  dear  Julia! 

^But  why  to  Frankfort?— is  it  that  there 

is  a  hand  unfdt,  which  secretly  is  conduetinff 
me  through  these  mesndecs  and  unsuspected 


Stumbling!  by  St  Nicholas!  every  step! 

Why,  at  this  rate  we  shall  be  aU  night  m  get- 
ting in 

—To  happiness;^— or  un  I  to  be  the  mrt 
of  fortune  and  dander? — destined  to  be  dnven 
Ibrlh  unconvicted,— —^mbeard— untouched ; 
— 4f  so,  why  did  I  not  stay  at  Strasbuig,  where 
jhiatice— but  I  had  sworn!  Come,  thou  shalt 

driiik  to  Saint  Nicholas— O,  Julia! ^What 

dost  thou  prick  up  thy  ears  at?— 'tis  nothing 
bntaman,  &c 

The  Btranger  rode  on  communing  in  this  man- 
nar  with  hia  mule  and  Julia»—4iU  he  arrived  at 


kb  inn,  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  aB|^t« 
ed^-saw  hia  mule,  as  he  bad  promised  it,  ta» 
ken  good  care  of,— took  (^  his  ck)ak-bag,  widi 
his  crimson-satin  breeches,  &e.  in  it, — called 
for  an  omdet  for  his  supper,  went  to  his  bed 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  in  five  minutes  £ell 
last  asleep. 

It  was  about  the  same  hour  when  the  tumult 
in  Strasburg  being  abated  Sotr  that  nia^— ^m 
Strasbnrgers  had  all  got  quietlv  into  their  beds, 
—but  not,  like  the  stranger,  mr  the  rest  either 
of  thefar  minds  or  bodies;  Queen  Mab,  like  an 
df  as  she  waa,  had  taken  the  stranger's  nose, 
and  without  reduction  of  tta  bulk,  had  diat 
nig^t  been  at  the  paina  of  slitting  and  dividing  it 
into  as  many  noses  of  difl^«it  cnia  and  &ahions> 
as  there  were  heads  in  Strasburg  to  hold  them. 
The  abbess  of  Quedlingbeig,  who  with  the  four 
gpreat  dignitaries  of  her  chapter,  the  prioress, 
the  desneoB,  the  subehantress,  and  senior  ca- 
noncsB,  had  that  wedc  come  to  Stradmrg  to 
consult  the  university  upon  a  case  of  eottsdenoe 
relating  to  their  pladkel-holes;— was  ill  all  the 
nidbit 

The  courteous  strasger^s  nose  had  got  parch- 
ed i^n  the  top  of  the  pineal  ffUmd  of  bermin, 
and  made  sudi  ronsinff  work  in  the  fancies  of 
the  fiiur  great  dignitanea  of  her  chapter,  they 
could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  the  whole  nigjit 
through  fbr  it :— there  waa  no  keqnng  a  limb 
atiUamonoBttbem: — in  short,  they  got  iq^  like 
somany  ^osts. 

Tlia  penitentiarieB  of  the  third  order  of  Saint 
Francia,— the  nuns  of  Mount  Calvary, — the 
FrmnoBstaratauea,— the  Clunienses,*- theCar^ 
thusians^— and  aU  the  aeverer  orders  of  nuns, 
idio  lay  that  nig^t  in  Uankets  or  hsir-dotfa, 
were  snil  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  abbess 
ofQuedlingbergi — ^BytossingandtnmbUng^and 
tnmbling  Mid  tossing  fknm  one  side  of  their  beds 
to  the  other  the  whde  night  long, — the  several 
aisterhooda  had  serateh'd  and  manl'd  then- 

advea  all  to  dealb; they  got  out  of  their 

beds  sihnoet  flav'd  alive;  every  body  thoiu^t 
Saint  Anthony  nad  visited  them  for  probation 
with  his  fire;— they  had  nevar  once,  in  short, 
diut  their  eyes  the  whole  night  lon|^  fton.  ves- 
pers to  matins. 

The  nuns  of  Saint  Ursula  acted  the  wisest; 
they  had  never  attempted  to  go  to  bed  at  iJL 

The  dean  of  Strasburg,  the  prebendaries,  the 
capitulars  snd  domidbars  feapitnlarly  aase»« 
Ued  in  the  morning  to  coaatder  the  caae  of  bttt- 
tored  buns),  sll  wished  they  had  fikUowed  the 
nuns  of  Samt  Ursula's  eiample. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  evwy  thing  had 
been  in  the  lugfat  before,  the  bakers  had  aU  Ibr- 
flot  to  lay  their  leaven,— there  were  no  buttered 
bona  to  be  had  Ibr  breakfWit  in  all  Strasburg: 


*  Hate  Slaivkeabaqpaa  msaas  dia  BcBtdictina  nans  of  Chmy,  fbinidad  in  dis  yesr  940,  by  Ods  Abbt 
de  Chiny. 
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—the  whole  dbee  of  the  cathedral  was  in  one 
eternal  commotion  ; such  a  cause  of  rest- 
lessness and  disquietude,  and  such  a  zealous  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  that  restlessness,  had 
never  happened  in  Strashurg,  since  Martin 
Luther,  with  his  doctrines,  had  turned  the  city 
upside  down. 

'' If  the  stranger's  nose  took  this  liberty  of 
thrusting  itself  thus  into  the  dishes*  of  reli- 
gious orders,  &c.  what  a  carnival  did  his  nose 
make  of  it,  in  those  of  the  laity !— 'tis  more 
than  my  pen,  worn  to  the  stump  as  it  is,  has 
power  to  describe ;  though  I  acknowledge,  (cries 
Slawkenbergius  with  more  gaiety  of  thought  than 
I  could  liave  expected  from  him)  that  there  is 
many  a  good  simile  now  subsisting  in  the  world 
which  might  give  my  countrymen  some  idea  of 
it;  but,  at  the  close  of  such  a  folio  as  this, 
•  wrote  for  their  sakes,  and  in  which  I  have  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  my  life~ though  I  own  to 
them  the  simile  is  in  being,  yet  would  it  not  be 
unreasonable  in  them  to  expect  I  should  hare 
either  time  or  incHnation  to  search  for  it  ?  Let 
it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  riot  and  disorder  it  oc- 
casioned in  the  Strasburgers'  fantasies  was  so 
general, — such  an  overpowering  mastership  had 
it  got  of  all  the  faculties  of  Strasburgers'  minds 
^—80  many  strange  things,  with  equal  confidence 
on  all  sides,  and  with  equal  eloquence  in  all  places, 
were  spoken  and  sworn  to  concerning  it,  that 
it  turned  the  whole  stream  of  all  discourse  and 
wonder  towards  it — every  soul,  good  and  bact — 
rich  and  poor — Gleamed  and  unleamed— doctor 
and  student — ^rois.tre6s  and  maid — gentle  and 
simple — nun's  flesh  and  woman's  fleui  in  Stras- 
hurg, spent  their  time  in  hearing  tidings  about 
it — every  eye  in  Strasbuig  languished  to  see 
it — every  finger — every  thmnb  in  Strasburg 
burned  to  touch  it. 

'  Now,  wjiat  might  add,  if  any  thing  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  add  to  so  vdiement  a  desire 
— was  this,  that  the  sentinel,  the  bandy-legged 
drummer,  the  trumpeter,  the  trumpeter's' wife, 
the  burgomaster's  widow,  the  master  of  the  inn, 
and  the  master  of  the  inn's  wife,  how  widely 
soever  they  all  differed  every  one  from  another 
in  their  testimonies  and  descriptions  of  the 

stranger's  nose they  all  agreed  together  in 

:  two  points — namely,  that  he  was  gone  to  Frank- 
fort, and  would  not  return  to  Strasburg  till  that 
'  day  month ;  and,  secondly,  whether  his  nose 
was  true  or  false,  that  the  stranger  himself  was 
•  one  of  the  most  perfect  paragons  of  beauty — 
the  finest  made  man ! — the  most  genteel ! — ^the 
most  generous  of  his  purse — the  most  courteous 
ill  his  carriage,  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates 
of  Strasburg — ^that  as  he  rode  with  his  scymi- 
tar  slung  loosely  to  his  vtrrist,  through  the  streets 
— «nd  walked  with  his  crimson-satin  breeches 


aieross  the  ptrade — ^'twas  Inth  so  sweet  an  air  of 
careless  modesty,  and  so  manly  withal— as  would 
have  put  Che  heart  in  jeopardy  (had  his  nose  not 
stood  in  his  way)  of  every  virgin  who  had  cast 
her  eyes  upot  him.  '    • 

I  call  not  upon  that  heart  which  is  a  stranger 
to  the  throbs  and  yearnings  of  curiosity,  so  ex- 
cited, to  justify  the  abbess  of  Quedlingberg,  the 
prioress,  the  deancss,  the  sub-chantres^  for  send- 
ing at  noon-day  for  the  trumpeter's  wife :  she 
went  through  the  streets  of  Strasburg  with  her 
husband's  trumpet  in  her  hand,  the  best  apoa* 
ratus  the  straitness  of  the  time  would  allow  her 
for  the  illustration  of  her  theory — she  staid  no 
longer  than  three  days. 

The  sentinel  and  the  bandy-l^ged  drummer! 
—-nothing  on  this  side  of  old  Athens  could  e^ial 
them !  they  read  their  lectures  under  the  city 
gates,  to  comers  and  goers,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  Chrysippus  and  a  Grantor  in  their  porti^ 
coes. 

The  master  of  the  inn,  withliis  ostler  on  his 
left  hand,  read  his  also  in  the  same  style— ^un- 
der the  portico  or  gateway  of  his  stable-yard ; 
— his  wife,  her's  more  privately  in  a  back-room : 
all  flocked  to  their  lectures ;  not  protniscuoii^, 
but  to  this  or  that,  as  is  ever  the  way,  as  flutit 
and  credulity  marshalled  them— in  a  word,  each 
Strasburger  came  crowding  for  intelligenoe— 
and  every  Strasburger  had  the  inteHigenoehe 
wanted. 

'Tis  worth  remarking,  for  the  benefit  of  aB 
demonstrators  in  natural  philosophy,  &c.  that 
as  soon  as  the  trumpeter's  wife  had  finished  tl^ 
abbess  of  Quedlingberg's  private  lecture^  and 
had  begun  to  read  in  public,  which  she  did  upon 
a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  great  parade— sbe 
incommoded  the  other  demonstrators  mainly, 
by  gaining  incontinently  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  for  her  auditory. — 
But  when  a  demonstrator  in  philosophy  Xcries 
Skwkenbermus)  has  a  trumpet  for  an  appar*- 
tus,  pray  what  rival  in  science  can  pret^id  to 
be  heard  beside  him  ? 

Whilst  the  unleamed,  through  these  conduits 
of  intelligence,  were  all  busied  in  getting  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  Thuth  keeps 
her  little  court — were  the  learned  in  their  wmy 
as  busy  in  pumping  her  up  through  the  con- 
'  duits  of  dialect  induction^-they  conoemeiV  tfaem- 
selves  not  with  facts — ^they  reasoned. — 

Not  one  profession  had  thrown  more  light 
upon  this  subject  than  the  feculty — ^had  not  all 
their  disputes  about  it  run  into  the  affair  of 
wens  and  oedematous  swellings ;  they  ooidd  not 
'.keep  clear  of  them  fbr  their  bloods  and  souls : 
— tne  stranger's  nose  had  nothing  to  do  'either 
'  with  wens  or  oedematous  swellings. 

It  was  demonstrated^  howeva",  very  satis&o- 


*  Mr  Shandy*8  compliments  to  orators, — ^is  very  sensible  that  Slawkenbemut  has  here  dianged.  his  me- 
taphor,— which  he  is  very  guilty  of: — that,  as  a  translator,  Mr  Shandy  has  ul  along  done  what  he  ooold  to 
make  him  sdck  to  it, — but  here  'twas  impossible. 
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torlTy^  ibal  each  a  ponderous  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous matter  ooula  not  be  congested  and  con- 
glomerated to  the  nose^  whilst  the  infant  was 
in  uiero,  without  destroying  the  statical  balance 
i}(ihefa*tus,  and  throwing  it  plump  upon  its 
head  nine  months  before  the  time. 

•  -*The  opponents  granted  the  theory—they 
denied  the  consequences. 

And  if  a  suitable  provision  of  veins^  arteries^ 
Sic,  said  they^  was  not  laid  in,  for  the  due 
nourishment  o£  such  a  nose,  in  the  very  first 
itamia  and  rudiments  of  its  formation  before  it 
came  into* the  world,  (bating  the  case  of  wens,^ 
it  could  not  r^ularly  grow  and  be  sustained 
afterwards. 

*  This  was  all  answered  by  a  dissertation  up- 
on nutriment,  and  the  effect  which  nutriment 
had  in  extending  the  vessels,  and  in  the  in- 
crease and  prolongation  of  the  muscular  parts 
to  the  greatest  growth  and  expansion  imagi- 

bable In  the  triumph  of  which  theory,  they 

Went  so  fiff  as  to  affirm,  that  there  was  no  cause 
in  nature,  why  a  nose  might  not  grow  to  the 
aixe  of  the  man  himself. 

The  respondents  satisfied  the  world  this  event 
oould  never  happen  to  them,  so  long  as  a  man 
had  but  one  stomach  and  one  pair  of  lungs. — 
For  the  stomach,-  said  they,  being  the  onfy  or- 
^mn  destined  for  the  reception  of  food,  and  tum- 
mg  it  into  chyle, — and  the  lungs  the  only  en- 
gine of  sanguification — it  could  possibly  work 
off  no  more,  than  what  the  ^petite  brought  it : 
or,  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  man's  over- 
loading his  stomach,  nature  had  set  bounds, 
however,  to  his  lungs — ^the  engine  was  of  a  de- 
termined size  and  strength,  and  could  elaborate 

but  a  certain  quantitv  in  a  given  time that 

iM,  it  could  produce  just  as  much  blood  as  was 
sofficient  for  one  sin^e  man,  and  no  more ;  so 
that,  if  there  was  as  much  nose  as  man — they 
proved  a  mortification  must  necessarily  ensue ; 
end  forasmuch  as  there  oould  not  be  a  support 
lor  both,  that  the  nose  must  either  fall  off  from 
the  man,  or  the  man  inevitably  fall  off  from  his 


Nature  accommodates  herself  to  these  emer-r^ 
gendes,  cried  the  opponents— —else  what  do 
you  say  to  the  case  of  a  whole  stomach, — a 
whole  pair  of  lungs,  and  but  Ao/fa  man,  when 
both  his  legs  have  been  unfortunately  shot  off? 

He  dies  of  a  plethora,  said  they— or  must  spit 
blood,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  go  off 
in  a  consumption. 

It  happens  otherwise— repKed  the  op- 
ponents.  

It  ought  not,  said  the;^. 

The  more'  curious  and  intimate  inquirers  afler 
nature  and  her  doings,  though  they  went  hand 
in  hand  a  good  way  U^ther,  yet  tney  all  divi- 


ded about  the  nose  at  last,  almost  as  much  as 
the  faculty  itself. 

They  amicably  laid  it  down,  that  there  was  a 
just  and  geometrical  arrangement  and  proportion 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  frame  to  its  se- 
veral destinations,  offices,  and  functions,  which 
oould  not  be  transgressed  but  within  certain  li- 
mits— that  Nature,  though  she  sported — she 
sported  within  a  certain  circle ;— ana  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  diameter  of  it. 

The  logicians  stuck  much  closer  to  the  point 
before  them  than  any  of  the  classes  of  the  /i7e- 
rati ; — they  b^an  and  ended  with  the  word 
Nose  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a.  peiitio  principii, 
which  one  of  the  ablest  of  them  ran  his  head 
against  in  the  beginning  of  the  combat,  the  whole 
controversyibad  been  settled  at  once. 

A  nose,  argued  the  logician,  cannot  bleed 
without  blood — and  not  only  blood — ^but  blood 
circulating  in  it  to  supply  the  phenomenon  with 
B,  succession  of  drops--(a  stream  being  but  a 
quicker  succession  of  drops,  that  is  included, 
said  he) — Now  death>  continued  the  logician, 
being  nothing  but  the  stagnation  of  the  blood— 

I  deny  the  definition — Death  is  ^e  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body,  said  his  antagonist 

^Then  we  don't  asree  about  our  weapons^ 

said  the  logician— —Then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
dispute,  renlied  the  antagonist. 

The  dvuians  wero  still  more  concise ;  what 
they  offered  being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  de- 
cree—than a  dispute. 

— Such  a  monstrous  nose,  said  they,  had  it 
been  a  true  noae,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
suffered  in  dvil  society ; — and  if  false — to  im- 
pose upon  society  with  such  false  signs  and  to- 
kens was  a  still  greater  violation  of  its  rights,  and 
must  have  had  still  less  mercy  shewn  it. 

The  only  objection  to  this  was,  that  if  it  pro- 
ved any  thing,  it  proved  the  stranger's  nose  was 
neither  true  nor  false. 

This  left  room  for  the  controversy  to  go  on. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  eccle- 
siastic court,  that  there  was  nothing  to  inhibit 
a  decree,  since  the  stranger,  ex  mero  moiu,  had 
^confessed  he  had  been  at  the  Promontory  of 
Noses,  and  had  got  one  of  the  goodliest,  &c.  &c. 
— To  this  it  was  answered,  it  was  impossible 
there  should  be  such  a  place  as  the  Promontory 
of  Noses,  and  the  learned  be  ignorant  where  it 
lay.  The  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg 
.  undertook .  tbe  advocated  part,  explained  this 
matter  in  a  treatise  upon  proverbial  phrases, 
shewing  them,  that  the  Promontory  of  Ndses 
was  a  mere  allegoric  expression,  importing  no 
more,  than  that  nature  had  given  him  a  long 
nose:  in  proof  of  which,  with  great  learning,  he 
cited  the  under-written  authorities,*  which  had 
decided  the  point  incontestibly,  had  it  not  ap- 


*  NoDDuUi  ex  aostratibas  eadem  loquendi  fimnuli  utnn.  Qainimo  Sl  Logists  Sl  Canonists.— ^-Vid. 
Pasoe  Bane,  Jw.  in  d.  L.  PiovindaL  Coiiftitat.  de  ooniec^  vid.  Vol.  lib.  4.  Titnl.  1.  N.  ?•  que  edam  in 
r«  oonspir.    Om.  de  Piomontorio  Nas.  Hchmack.  ff.  d.  tit  3.  foL  189*  passim.    Vid.  Olos*  de  contraheDd.. 
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petred,  that  a  diipute  about  lome  fhmchlaes  of 
dean  and  chapter  lauds  had  been  determined  l:^ 
it  nineteen  years  before. 

It  happened — ^I  must  not  say  unluckily  for 
Truths  because  they  were  giving  her  a  lift  ano- 
ther wav  in  so  doing ;  that  the  two  universities 
of  Straabura — ^the  Lutheran,  founded  in  the  year 
1538,  by  «Jacobus  Sturmius,  counsellor  of  the 
senate, — and  the  Popish,  founded  bv  Leopold, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  were,  during  all  this  time, 
employii^  the  whole  depth  of  their  knowledge 
(ciLcept  just  what  the  af&ir  of  the  abbess  of 
Quediingberg's  placket-holes  required) — ^in  de- 
termining the  pomt  of  Martin  Luther's  damna- 
tbn. 

The  popish  doctors  had  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate, d  priori,  that  from  the  necessary  influ- 
ence of  the  planets  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
October,  1483;— when  the  moon  was  in  the 
twelfth  nouse— njupiter.  Mars,  and  Venus  in  the 
third — the  Sun,  Saturn,  and  Mercury  all  got  to« 
gether  in  the  fourth — Uiat  he  must  in  course, 
and  unaToidably,  be  adamned  man — andthathia 
doctrines,  by  a  direct  coroEary,  must  be  damned 
doctrines  too. 

By  inspection  into  his  horoscope,  where  Ave 
planets  were  in  coition  all  at  once  with  Scorpio* 
I  in  reading  this,  mjr  father  would  always  shake 
his  head)  in  the  ninth  house  which  the  Ara«> 
bians  allotted  to  religion, — it  appeared  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  did  not  care  one  stiver  about  the  mat- 
ter ; — and  that,  from  the  horoscope  directed  to 
the  conjunction  of  Mars, — ^they  made  it  ))lain 
likewise  he  must  die  cursiitf;  and  blaspheming : 
— ^wit^-i  the  blast  of  which  his  soul  (being  steeped 
in  guilt)  sailed  befiwe  the  wind  in  the  lake  of 
HeU-fire. 

The  little  oljection  of  the  Lutheran  doctora 
to  this,  was,  that  it  must  certainly  be  the  sool  of 
another  man,  bom  October  82,  83,  which  was 
forced  to  sail  down  before  the  wind  in  that  man- 
ner,— ^inasmuch  as  it  appeared,  from  the  register 
of  Islaben,  in  the  coun^  of  Mansfelt,  that  Lu- 
ther was  not  bom  in  the  year  1483,  but  in  84; 
and  not  on  the  89d  day  ok  October,  but  on  the 
10th  of  November,  the  eve  of  Martinmas-day, 
fixHn  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Martin. 

[[ 1  must  break  off  my  translation  frr  a 

moment ;  for,  if  I  did  not,  I  know  I  should  no 
more  be  able  to  shut  my  eyes  in  bed,  than  the 
abbess  of  Quedlingbeig^ — ^It  is  to  tell  the  reader. 


that  ro]r  father  neyer  read  diif  passage  of  SbiHi- 
enbeigms  to  my  unde  Toby,  but  wuh  triumph, 
— not  oyer  my  unde  Toby,  for  he  never  opposed 
him  in  it, — ^but  oyer  the  whde  world. 

— Now  you  see,  brodier  Toby,  he  would  «gr, 
looking  up, ''  that  christian  namea  are  not  aodi 
''  indifferent  things  :"•— had  Luther  here  been 
called  by  any  other  name  but  Martin,  he  wooU 
have  been  damned  to  all  eternity ; — not  diat  I 
look  upon  Martin,  he  would  add,  as  a  good 
name,---fiur  from  it, — ^'tis  something  better  tihaa 
a  neutral,  and  but  a  little ; — ^yet,  Ottle  as  it  is, 
you  see  it  was  of  some  service  to  him. 

My  father  knew  the  weakness  of  this  pnip  to 
lus  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  best  logiciaa  eoold 
shew  him, — ^yet  so  strange  is  the  weakaesa  of 
man,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  fdl  in  his  way,  he 
could  not  fbr  his  life  but  make  use  of  it;  and  it 
was  certainly  fbr  this  reason,  that  though  there 
are  many  stories  in  Hafen  Slawkenbergitts's  De- 
cades full  as  entertaining  as  this  I  am  translating^ 
yet  there  is  not  one  amonost  them  whidi  my  £u 
ther  read  over  with  half  the  deU^t  ;-^  fl^teiu 
ed  two  of  his  strangest  hypotheses  together,— 
his  Names  and  his  Nota^ — ^I  wHl  be  hM  toaay, 
he  midit  have  read  all  the  books  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Library,  had  not  &te  taken  other  oare  of 
them,  and  not  have  met  with  a  book  or  panvge 
in  one,  whidi  hit  two  such  naila  as  these  mjfim 
the  h^  at  one  stroke.]] 

The  two  uniyersities  of  Stnsib«n|f  were  hard 
tugging  at  this  affidr  of  Luiher^s  nayigation.  The 
Protestant  doctors  had  demonstrated,  that  he  had 
not  sailed  right  before  the  wind,  as  tiie  Popish 
doctors  had  pretended ;  and  as  every  <Mie  loiev 
there  was  no  sailh«  fViU  in  the  teedi  of  it,— they 
were  going  to  settle,  in  case  he  had  sailed,  how 
many  pointa  he  was  off;  whether  Martin  had 
doubled  the  Cape,  or  had  fidlen  U{Km  a  lee- 
shore  ;  and,  no  doubt,  aa  it  was  an  inqninr  of 
mudi  edification,  at  least  to  those  who  onoci- 
stood  this  sort  of  navigoHonf  they  had  gone  on 
with  it  in  spite  (^  the  siae  of  the  straagera  noo^ 
had  not  the  siae  of  the  stranger's  nose  drawn  off 
the  attention  at  the  world  from  what  they  were 
i^bout :— it  was  their  business  to  fidlow* 

The  abbess  of  Quedlinp;berg  and  her  foui^dig- 
nitaries  were  no  sto^;  for  the  aMnnity  of  me 
stranger's  nose  running  fhll  aa  much  in  didr 
flmdes  aa  their  case  of  conscience, — the  affidr  of 
their  ^adcet-holea  kept  cold :— 4n  a  word,  the 


onpt.  &c  oecDon  J.  Scrudr.  in  cap.  §  lefbt  ner  totum.  Com  \m  ooos.  Rever.  J.  TabsL  SsntcnC  A,  Piw. 
cap.  9.  ff  11, 12.  obiter.  V.  &  librum,  cui  Tit  de  Terris  A.  Phras.  Belg.  ad  fincm,  cam  Cammfnt  N. 
Bardy  Belc.  Vid.  Scrip.  Argentonttcos.  de  Antiq.  Eoe.  in  Episc.  Ardinr.  fid.  oolL  par  Van  Jacobam  Koio. 
ahoven  FoBo  Argent  1683.  predp.  ad  finem.  Qoibiia  add.  RabaC  In  L.  obvcniie  de  Signif.  Nam.  £  IbL 
&  de  Jure  Oent  Sl  ClviL  de  Pnmb.  aBena  fend,  per  ftdcra,  teat  Joha.  Lmina  In  prel^^ooA.  qncm  vdim 
vkleaa,  de  Anaiy.    Cap.  1,  9,  S.    Vid.  Idea. 

•  H«e  ndia,  aatlniiie  homnda.  Planetaram  eaitio  aab  Sooqrfo  Asterismo  in  noni  eoli  atadone,  qaam 
Arabca  raUgioai  deputabant  dBcit  Martinum  Latberum  aacrilcgium  hereticuin,  Christians  rdlgionia  hoatcm 
aeammum  alque  prophanum^  ex  horoiiaopi  directione  ad  Maitia  ooitmn^  religioaiasimua  obiit,  ejus  Anima 
■flilMiiiiima  ad  ininmaa  aav%avit*— .ab  Alecto,  Tia^pkone  ct  Magan  flagcUia  igncb  cruciata  perennitcr. 

— LacaaOaurioaain  Tkactato  aatrobigioo  dc  pnetrnda  mnltocum  hominnai  aoodsntibiis  par  | — ^ 
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piiatttn  were  orderedt(>  dlitdbate  thfllr  typei  :--- 
«U  oenCioyeniei  droj^pecL 

'Tww  a  8(|uase  cap  with  a  silver  taasel  upon 
tbe  crown  of  it — to  a  nut-ihell, — to  have  guened 
OB  which  aide  of  the  nose  the  two  universitiea 

'TiB  above  reMon,  cried  the  doctors  on  one 
aide. 

Tis  helow  reason^  cried  the  othen, 

'Tis  fidth,  cried  one. 

'Xis  a  fiddleadcky  said  the  other. 
.    "lis  possible,  cried  the  one. 

'Tis  imposBihle>  said  the  other. 
;    Qcd's  power  is  infinite,  cried  the  Noearians ; 
be  can  do  any  thing. 

He  can  do  nothii^  replied  the  Antinosarians, 
which  implies  contradictions. 

Ha  can  nake  matter  think,  said  the  Kosari- 
aas. 

.    As  certainly  aa  yon  can  make  a  vdvet  cap  out 
af  a  aow's  ear,  relied  the  Antinosarions. 

He  cannot  make  two  and  two  five,  refiUed  the 

Popish  doctors. ^Tia  fidse,  said  their  other 

opponents.  « 

inAnite  power  is  infinite  power,  said  the  do^ 
tota  who  maintained  the  reality  of  the  nose.— 
It  eslands  only  to  all  possible  tiungs,  replied  the 


J^  God  in  Heaven,  cried  the  Popish  doctors, 
he  can  make  a  nose,  if  he  thinks  fit,  as  big  as  the 
stoqpfe  of  Stiasbttig. 

ifow  the  steeple  of  Straaburg  being  the  biggeat 
and  the  tallest  church-steeple  to  be  seen  in  the 
wlKile  world,  the  Antinosarians  denied  that  a 
nose  of  575  geometrical  feet  in  length  could  be 
worn,  at  least  by  a  middle-siaed  man. — ^The  Po- 
pish doctors  swore  it  could : — the  Lutheran  doc* 
tors  said  No;-— it  could  not 

Thiaat  once  started  a  new  dispute,  which  thcfy 
pmned  a  great  way,  upon  the  extent  and  h- 
■aitation  ofthe  moral  and  natural  attributes  of 
God* — ^That  controversy  led  them  naturally  into 
Themaa  Aquinas;  and  Thomas  A^inaato  the 
DeviL 

The  stranger's  nose  waa  no  more  heard  of  in 
the  dilute  ;•— it  lust  served  aa  a  firigate  to  launch 
them  into  the  gufr  of  school-divinity^— and  then 
they  dl  sailed  befivre  the  wind. 

Heat  ia  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  true  know- 


Th&  controversy  about  the  attribute^  &a  in- 
stead of  cooling,  on  the  contrary  had  inflamed 
the  Strasburgers*  imaginations  to  a  most  inordi- 
nate d^pree.-^The  leu  they  understood  of  the 
«natter,  the  greater  was  dieir  wonder  about  it } 
— th^  wei^  left  in  all  the  distresses  of  desire 
^1^^     —  iIj^  doctors,  the  ParchtaenU 


artam,  the  Bra$$arians,  the  IStrpeniarians,  on 
one  side, — ^the  Popish  doctors  on  the  other,  like 
Pantagruel  and  hbi  companions  in  quest  of  the 
oracle  of  the  bottle,  all  embtirked  out  of  sight. 

Hie  poor  Strasburgers  left  upon  the 

beach! 


. Whatwaatobedone^— Nodelay;— 4he 

uproar  increased,— every  one  in  disocder,— the 
city-gates  set  open. 

Uoi<Nrtun|ite  Strasburgers !— was  there  in  the 
storehouse  of  nature, — ^was  there  in  Uie  lurabeiw 
rooms  of  learning, — ^was  there  in  the  great  ar- 
senal of  diance,  one  single  engine  left  imdrawn 
fiurth  to  torture  your  curiosities,  and  stretch  your 
desires,  which  was  not  pointed  by  the  hand  of 
Fate  to  play  upon  your  nearts? — I  dip  not  my 
pen  into  mj  ink  to  excuse  the  surrender  of  yourw 
selves, — ^'tis  to  write  your  paneg^c  Shew  ma 
a  city  so  macerated  with  expectation,— who  nei« 
ther  eat,  or  drank,  or  slept,  (ht  prayed,  or  heark- 
ened to  the  calls  either  m  reli^on  or  nature,  for 
seven-and-twenty  daya  together,  who  could  have 
held  out  one  day  longer. 

On  the  twenfy-eighth  the  courteous  stnmger 
had  promised  to  return  to  Strasbuxg. 

Seven  thousand  coaches  (Slawkenberyusmnst 
certainly  have  made  some  mistake  in  his  num^ 
rical  characters)  7000  coaches, — 15,000  sinole- 
horse  chairs, — ^90,000  waggons,  crowded  as  fuU 
as  they  could  all  hold  with  senators,  counaeUors, 
syndics,— 4)eguines,  widows,  wives,  virgins,  cai- 
nons,  concubines,  all  in  their  coachea :— llie 
abbess  of  Quedlingbeig  with  the  prioress,  the 
deaness,  and  sab-«nantress,  leading  the  proces- 
rion  in  one  coach,  and  the  dean  S  SMsburg, 
with  the  four  dignitaries  of  his  chi^>ter,  on  her 
left  hand, — the  rest  fi)llowing  higgiety-pigg^ty 
as  they  could ;  some  on  horsebick, — some  on 
foot— some  led,— some  driven,  some  down  the 
Rhine,— aome  this  way,— aome  that,— all  set 
out  at  sun-rise  to  meet  the  courteous  stranger 
on  the  road. 

Haste  we  now  towards  the  catastrophe  of  m  v 
tale — ^I  say  catastrophe  (cries  Slawkenbergius) 
inasmuch  as  a  tale,  with  parts  rightly  disposed, 
not  only  rejoiceth  {gaudet)  in  the  CatastrojJis 
and  Feripeieia  of  a  Drama,  but  njoiceth  more- 
over in  all  the  essential  and  integrant  parts  of 
it; — it  has  ita  ProUuU,  EpHasu,  Caiastasis,  its 
Caiadrophe  or  Peripeteia^  growing  one  out  of 
ihe  other  in  it,  in  the  order  Aristotk  first  plant- 
ed them, — ^without  which  a  tale  had  oetter 
never  be  told  at  all,  saya  Slawkenbergius,  but 
be  kept  to  a  man's  self. 

In  all  my  ten  tales,  in  all  my  ten  decades, 
have  I>  Slawkenbergius,  tied  down  every  tale 
of  them  as  tightly  to  this  rule,  as  I  have  done 
this  ofthe  stranger  and  his  nose. 

— From  his  m^  parley  with  the  sentind,  to 
his  leaving  the  city  of  Strasburg,  after  pulling 
off  his  cnmson-satin  pair  of  breeches,  is  ^e 
Protasis,  or  first  entrance, — ^where  Uie  charac- 
ters of  the  Person/as  Dramatis  are  just  touched 
on,  and  the  subject  slightly  be^un. 

The  JSpitasis,  wherein  the  action  is  more  ftxily 
entered  uyan  and  heightened  till  it  arrives  at  ita 
state  or  height,  called  the  Caiastasis,  md  whidi 
nsuallv  tidtes  up  the  second  and  third  act,  is  in- 
cluded within  that  busy  period  of  my  tide^  he- 
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twixt  the  first  night's  uproer  ahout  the  nose/  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  trampeter's  v/ife's  lectures 
upon  it  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  parade :  and 
fh>m  the  first  emharking  of  the  learned  in  the 
dispute — to  the  doctor's  finally  sailing  awa^, 
and  leaving  the  Strasburgers  upon  the  beach  in 
distress,  is  the  Caiastasis,  or  the  ripening  of  the 
incidents  and  passions  for  their  bursting  forth 
in  the  fifth  act. 

This  commences  with  the  setting  out  of  the 
Strasburgers  on  the  Frankfort  road,  and  termi- 
nates in  unldnding  the  labyrinth,  and  bringing 
the  hero  out  of  a  state  of  agitation  (as  Aristotle 
calls  it)  to  a  state  of  rest  and  quietness. 

This,  says  Hafen  Slawkenbergius,  constitutes 
the  Catastrophe  or  Peripeteia  of  my  tale — and 
that  is  the  part  of  it  I  am  going  to  relate. 

— ^We  1^  the  stranger  behind  the  curtain 
asleep,— he  ento^  now  upon  the  stage. 

— What  dost  thou  prick  up  thy  ears  at  ? — 
'tis  nothing  but  a  man  upon  a  horse, — ^was  the 
last  word  the  stranger  uttered  to  his  mule.  It 
was  not  nroper  then  to  tell  the  reader,  that  the 
mide  took  ms  master's  word  for  it ;  and,  with- 
out any  more  ijs  or  ands,  let  the  traveller  and 
his  horse  pass  6y. 

The  traveller  was  hastening  with  all  diligence 
to  get  to  Strasburff  that  night  What  a  fool  am 
I,  said  the  traveUer  to  himself,  when  he  had 
rode  about  a  league  ferther,  to  think  of  getting 
into  Strasburg  this  night  I^Strasburg  ! — the 
great  Strasburg ! — Strasburg,  the  capital  of  Al- 
satia  !>-Strasbuig,  an  imperial  city !  Strasbuiv, 
a  sovereign  state!  Strasburg,  garrisoned  wim 
five  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  all  the  world ! 
— Alas !  if  I  was  at  the  gates  of  Strasburg  this 
moment,  I  could  not  gain  admittance  into  it  for 
a  ducat, — ^nay,  a  ducat  and  a  half; — ^'tis  too 
much,'^better  go  back  to  the  last  inn  I  have 
passed, — than  lie  I  not  where,  or  give  I  know 
not  what  -  The  traveller,  as  he  made  these  re- 
flections in  his  mind,  turned  his  horse's  head 
about,  and  three  minutes  after  the*  stranger  had 
been  conducted  into  his  chamber,  he  arrived  at 
the  same  inn. 

We  have  bacon  iii  the  house,  said  the 

host,  and  bread;  and  till  eleven  o'clock  this 
night  had  three  eggs  in  it ; — but  a  stranger, 
who  arrived  ah  hour  ago,  has  had  them  dressed 
into  an  omelet,  and  we  have  nothing. — 

Alas !  said  the  traveller,  harassed  as  I  am,  I 

want  nothing  but  a  bed. 1  have  one  as  soft 

as  is  in  AJsatia,  said  the  host 

— ^The  stranger,  continued  he,  should  have 
slept  in  it,  for  'tis  my  best  bed,  but  upon  the 
score  of  his  nose — He  has  got  a  defluxion,  said 
the  traveller. — Not  that  I  know,  cried  the  host 
— ^but  it  is  acamp-bed,  and  Jadnta,  said  he,  look- 
ing towards  the  maid,  imagined  there  was  not 
room  in  it  to  turn  his  nose  in->Why  so  ?  cried 
the  traveller,  starting  back — It  is  so  long  a  nose, 

repUed  the  host The  traveller  fixfd  his  eyes 

upon  Jacinta,  then  upon  the  ground — ^kneded 


upon  his  right  knee — had  just  got  his  band  kid 
upon  his  breast — Trifie  not  with  my  anxiety, 
said  be,  rinng  up  again — ^'Tis  no  trifle,  said  Ja- 
dnta, 'tis  the  most  glorious  nose !  ■  The  tra- 
veller fell  upon  his  knee  again — laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breast — Then,  said  he,  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  thou  hast  conducted  me  to  the  end  of 
mypilgrimage — ^*tis  Diego ! 

llie  traveller  was  the  brother  of  Julia,  so  of^ 
ten  invoked  that  night  by  the  stranger  as  he 
rode  from  Strasburg  upon  his  mule ;  and  was 
come,  on  her  part,  in  quest  of  him.  He  had  ac- 
companied his  sister  from  Valladolid  across  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains  through  France,  and  had 
man^  an  entangled  skein  to  wind  off  in  pursuit 
of  him,  through  the  many  meanders  and  abrupt 
turnings  of  a  lover's  thorny  track. 

Julia  had  sunk  under  it, — and  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  step  farther  than  to  Lyons, 
where,  with  the  many  disquietudes  of  a  tender 
heart,  which  all  talk  of— but  few  feel — she 
sickened,  but  had  just  strength  to  write  a  letter 
to  Di^o ;  and  having  conjured  her  brother  ne- 
ver to  see  her  face  t^  he  had  found  him  oat, 
and  put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  Julia  took  to 
her  bed. 

Fernandez  (for  that  was  her  brother's  same) 
--though  the  camp-bed  was  as  soft  as  any  one  in 
Alsace,  yet  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  in  it— «  " 
As  soon  as  it  was  day  he  rose ;  and  hearing 
Diego  was  risen  too,  ne  entered  his  diamber, 
and  discharged  his  sister's  commission. 

The  letter  was  as  foUows : 

^'  Sieg.  Diego, 
' "  Whether  my  suspidons  of  your  nose  were 
justly  exdted  or  not, — 'tis  not  now  to  inquire ; 
— ^it  is  enough  I  have  not  had  firmness  to  put 
them  fiurther  to  trial. 

''  How  could  I  know  so  little  of  myself,  when 
I  sent  my  duenna  to  fbrbid  your  coming  more 
under  my  lattice  ?  or  how  coidd  I  know  so  lit- 
tle of  you,  Di^;o,  as  to  imagine  you  would  have 
staid  one  day  in  ValladoUd  to  have  given  ease  to 
my  doubts  ? — Was  I  to  be  abandoned,  Diego, 
bmuse  I  was  deceived  !  or  was  it  kind  to  tidce 
me  at  my  word,  whether  my  suspidons  were 
just  or  no,  and  leave  me,  as  you  md,  a  prey  to 
much  uncertainty  and  sorrow  ? 

*'  In  what  manner  Julia  has  resented  this, — 
my  brother,  when  he  puts  this  letter  into  ^our 
hands,  will  tell  you ;  he  will  tell  you  in  how 
few  moments  she  repented  of  the  rash  message 
she  had  sent  you,— in  what  fhtntic  haste  she 
flew  to  her  lattice,  and  how  many  days  and 
nights  t<^ether  she  leaned  immovably  upon 
her  elbow,  looking  through  it  towards  the  way 
which  Diego  was  wont  to  come. 

*'  He  will  tell  you,  when  she  heard  of  your 
departure, — how  her  spirits  deserted  her — how 
her  heart  sickened, — how  piteously  she  mourn- 
ed,— ^how  long  she  hung  her  head.  O  Die^ ! 
how  many  weary  steps  has  my  brother'a  pity 
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led  me  by  the  hand  langnishiDg  to  trace  out 
yours !  how  far  has  dejaire  carried  me  beyond 
strength  ! — and  how  oft  haye  I  fainted  by  the 
way,  and  sunk  into  his  arms^  with  only  power 
to  cry  out, — O  my  Diego ! 

"  If  the  gentleness  of  your  carriage  has  not 
belied  your  heart,  you  will  fly  to  me  almost  as 
fist  as  you  fled  from  me : — haste  as  you  wiU, — 

you  will  arrive  but  to  see  me  expire. 'Tis  a 

bitter  draught,  Diego ;  but  oh !  'tis  embittered 
8tiU  more  by  dying  un f" 

She  could  proceed  no  farther. 

Slawkenbergius  supposes  the  word  intended 
was  unconvinced ;  but  her  strei^;th  would  not 
enable  her  to  finish  her  letter. 

The  heart  of  the  courteous  Diego  overflowed 
as  he  read  the  letter; — ^he  ordered  his  mule 
forthwith  and  Fernandez's  horse  to  be  saddled ; 
and  as  ho  vent  in  prose  is  equal  to  that  of  poelry 
in  such  conflicts, — chance,  which  as  often  di- 
rects us  to  remedies  as  to  diseases,  having  thrown 
a  piece  of  charcoal  into  the  window, — Diego 
availed  himself  of  it ;  and,  whilst  the  ostler  was 
getting  ready  his  inule,  he  eased  his  mind 
against  the  wall  as  follows: — 


ODE. 

Marsh  and  uni%meful  are  the  notes  of  love, 

Unless  my  Julia  strikes  the  key, 
Her  hand  eUone  can  touch  the  part, 
X     Whose  dulcet  move* 

ment  charms  the  heart. 
And  goivems  ail  the  man  with  sym/patheHc  sway* 


O  Julia! 


Sd.  . 


.  The  lines  were  very  natural, — for  they  were 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  says  Slawkenber- 
gpus,  and  'tis  a  pity  there  were  no  mcnre  oi 
ttiem;  but  whether  it  was  that  Si^.  Diego 
was  idow  in  composing  verses, — or  the  ostler 
quick  in  saddling  mules, — is  not  averred;  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  Diego's  mule  and  Fernandez's 
horse  were  ready  at  the  door  of  the  inn  before 
Di^o  was  ready  for  his  second  stanza;  so, 
without  staying  to  finish  his  ode,  they  both 
mounted,  siulied  forth,  passed  the  Khine,  tra- 
versed Alsace,  shaped  their  course  towards  Ly- 
ons ;  and,  before  the  Strasburgers  and  the  ab- 
bess of  Quedlingberg  had  set  out  on  their  caval- 
cade, had  Fernandez,  Diego,  and  his  Jidla, 
crossed  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  got  safe 
to  Valladolid. 

'Tis  needless  to  inform  the  geographical 
reader,  that,  when  Diego  was  in  Spain,  it  was 
not  possible  to  meet  the  courteous  stranger  in 
the  Frankfort  road;  it  is  enou|^  to  toy,' that, 
of  all  restless  desires,  curiosity  l^ing  the  strong- 


est—the Strasburgers  felt  the  full  force  of  it; 
and  that  for  three  days  and  nights  they  were 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  tne  Frankfort  road,  with 
the  tempestuous  futy  of  this  passion,  before 
they '  could  submit  to  return  home — ^when, 
alas !  an  event  was  prepared  for  them,  of  all 
others  the  most  grievous  that  could  befid  a  free 
people.         ' 

As  this  revolution  of  the  Strasburgers'  affiurs 
is  often  spdcen  of,  and  little  understood,  I  will, 
in  ten  words,  says  Slawkenbergius,  give  the 
world  an  explanation  of  it,  and  with  it  put  an 
end  to  my  tale. 

Every  body  knows  of  the  grand  system  of 
Univerad  Monarchy,  wrote  by  6rder  of  Mens. 
Colbert,  and  put  in  xnannscript  into  the  hands 
of  Lewis  ^  Fourteenth,  in  the  year  1664. 

'Tis  as  well  known,  that  one  branch  out  of 
many  of  that  system,  was  the  getting  possession 
of  Strasburg,  to  favour  an  entrance  at  all  times 
into  Suabia,  in  order  to  disturb  the. quiet  of 

Germany and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 

plan,  Strasburg  unhapi»ly  fell  at  length  into 
their  hands. 

It  is  the  lot  of  a  few  to  trace  out  the  true 
springs  of*  this  and  such-like  revolutions— ^- 
The  vulgar  look  too  high  for  them States- 
men look  too  bw — ^TruUi  (to  once)  lies  in  the 
middle. 

What  a  fatal  thing  is  the  popukrpride  of  a 
free  city !  cries  one  histcHrian— — The  Stras- 
burgen  deemed  it  a  diminution  of  their  free- 
dom to  receive  an  imperial  garrison— and  ^  so 
fell  a  prey  to  a  French  one. 
•  The  fiite,  says  another,  of  the  Strasburgers, 
may  be  a  warning  to  all  free  people  to  save 
then:  money. They  anticipated  their  reve- 
nues— brought  themselves  under  taxes,  ex- 
hausted their  strenffth,  and,  in  the  end,  be- 
came so  weak  a  people  they  had  not  strength  to 
keep  their  gates  shut,  and  so  the  French  push- 
ed them  open. 

Alas!  alas!  cries  Slawkenbergius,  'twas  not 
the  French— — ^'twas  curiosity  pushed  them 
c»en— The  French,  indeed,  who  are  ever  upon 
Uie  'catch,  when  they  saw-  the  Strasburgers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  marched  out  to 
follow  the  stranger's  nose— each  man  folbwed 
his  own,  and  marched  in. 

Trade  and  manufactures  have  decayed  and 
gradually  grown  down  ever  since — but  not  from 
any  cause  which  commercial  heads  have  assign- 
ed; for  it  is  owing  to  this  only,  that  Noses 
have  ever  so  run  in  their  heads,  that  the  Stras- 
bnrgera  could  not  follow  their  business. 

Aias!  aks!  cries  Slawkenbergius,  leaking  an 

exclamation — ^it  is  not  the  first and  I  tear 

will  not  be  the  last  fortress  that  has  been  either 
won— or  lost  by  Noses. 

THE  END  or  SLAWKENBEEGIUS's  TAl^ 
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CHAP.  I. 

;  With  aU  this  kamiiig  i^on  Nooes  numiiig 
TOr|)etuftlly  in  my  father's  fancy^— -with  so  manv 
fiuxuly  pi^iidice»— and  ten  detades  of  wen 
tales  ranniiig  on  for  ever  along  with  them — 
how  waa  it  pofldble,  with  such  exi^iiisite-^Waa 
it  a  true  noae?— that  a  man  with  audi  ex« 

r'dte  feelings  as  my  ftther  had,  eonld  bear 
shock  at  all  below  stairs,  or  indeed  aboye 
atairs,  in  any  other  posture  but  the  very  postaxe 
I  hare  described? 

— -^Throw  yourself  down  upon  the  bed,  a 
doien  times-— taking  care  only  t»  place  a  look- 
ing g^ass  first  in  a  chair  on  one  sideafi^  befinre 
you  do  itr— But  was  the  stranger's  noae  a  true 
nose — or  waa  it  a  false  one  ? 

To  tell  that  before-hand,  madam,  would  be 
to  do  injury  to  one  of  the  best  tales  in  the 
Chiiatian  world;  and  that  is  tiie  ten^h  of  tiie 
tenth  decade,  whidi  immediately  fidlows  this. 

This  tale,  cried  Slawkenbergiua,  somewhat 
ezultingly,  baa  been  reserved  by  me  fi>r  the 
eendncnng  tale  of  my  whide  wtu';  knowing 
right  wdl,  thai  when  I  shall  have  tiild  it,  nd 
my  reader  shaH  have  lead  it  thMM^ — ^'twould 
be  even  high  time  for  both  of  ua  to  shut  up  the 
book  ;  inasmudt,^  continues  Slawloenbeigins,  as 
I  know  of  no^  tak  whieh.  coald  poaably  ever  go 
down  after  it 

— Tis  a  tale  indeed ! 

This  sets  out  with  the  first  interriew  in  the 
inn  at  Lyons,  when  Fernandez  left  the  conr- 
teoos  stnuiger  and  his  sister  Julia  alone  in  her 
ditfsber,  md  ia  ovarwiitten^ 

THS  INTRICACaBB 
OP 

DI£GO  AND  JULIA. 

Heofena!  thoaart  a  strange  enaatoic^  Skwfe- 
enbergius!  what  a  whimsioil  ww  o£  the  ift* 
vofaitions  of  the  heart  of  woman  beat  thou 
opened!  how  can  this  ever  be  translated !  and 
yet  if  this  specimen  of  Skwkenbergittii^s  tales, 
and  the  exquisiteness  of  his  aoBua,  should 
please  die  wodd— translated  shaU  a  couple  of 

Tolumes  be. ^Elae,  how  this  can  ever  be 

translated  into  good  £n|^idb,  I  have  no  aort  of 

conception. ^There  seems,  in  aome  passage^ 

to  want  a  aixth  aenae  to  do  it  rig^ully^— «- 
What  cm  he  mean  by  the  luabent  nupiUbilifey 
cf  slow,  low,  dry  chat,  five  notes  beiow'dM  na- 
tunl  toae,— which  you  know,  mad«m»  ia  Bttle 
moK  than  a  whisper?    The  moment  I  pro- 


nouiced  the  words^  I  could  perodve  an  attesnvt 
towads  a  vibration  in  the  atrings  about  the 
regioi  of  the  heart — ^The  iMrain  made  no  ac- 
knowledgment— ^There's  often  no  godd  under- 
staidi^g  betwixt 'em :— -I  fisU  as  if  1  underatood 


h^— I  had  MoMeas^— The  movement  coidft  not' 
be  without  canse^^I^  lost  I  ean  make  no- 
thing of  it, — unless,  may  it  please  your  wor- 
atupa,  the  voice,  in  that  case  being  uttle  more 
thtti  a  whisper,  unavoidably  feces  the  ^es  to 
approach  not  only  vrilMn  six  indies  of  eadi 
other,-*-but  to  look  into  the  pupila. — Is  not 
that  danfleroua?— But  it  can't  be  avoided;— 
fiNT  to  lode  up  to  the  ceihng,  in  that  caae  the 
two  chins  unavoidably  meet, — and  to  kok 
down  into  each  other's  lap,  the  fiireheada  coma 
into  immediate  contact,  whidi  at  once  puts  an 
end  to  the  conflerenoe, — ^£  mean  to  the  amti- 
maital  part  of  it^— What  is  left,  madam,  la  not 
worth  stooping  ibr. 

CHAP-  II. 

My  &tber  lay  stretdied  acroaa  the  bed^  as 
atill  as  if  die  hand  of  death  had  poshed  him 
down,  for  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  before  he  be- 
gan to  play  upon  the  fioor  with  the  toe  of  that 
mot  wmdi  hung  over  the  bed-aide.  My  unde 
Toby'a  heart  waa  a  pound  lighter  for  it-^n  a 
fyw  momenta  his  left  hand,  ^  knocklea  of 
whidi  had  all  the  time  redined  upon  the  handle 
of  the  chamber-pot,  came  to  ita  feeling;—^ 
thrust  it  a  little  more  within  the  valance, — 
drew  up  hia  h«id,  when  he  had  done,  into  his 
boaom,  gave  a  hen  f  My  good  unde  Toby,  wM 
infinite  pleasure  anawmd  it,  and  full  gladly 
would  have  ingraAed  a  aantencc  of  eonadation 
imon  the  opening  it  afibrded;  but  having  no 
tUents,  aa  I  said,  that  way,  and  iteing,  mor&- 
«fer,  that  he  might  aet  out  withaometfaing 
whidi  might  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  he  con- 
tented himsdf  irith  resting  his  chin  placidly 
upon  the  cross  of  his  crutdi. 

Now,  whether  the  compression  shortened  m  v 
i»de  Toby's  fboe  into  a  more  pleasurable  ovu, 
— « that  the  phihntthnipj  of  his  heart,  in  seed- 
ing his  brother  beginning  to  emer^  out  of  the 
aea  of  hia  aflBctkma,  had  braeed  up  hia  mxiaclea, 
ao  tiMt  the  campression  imon  ma  dun  only 
doubled  tiie  benignitf  whim  vraa  there  befbr^ 

ia  not  hard  to  decide. ^My  ftidier,  in  turning 

hia  eyea,  waa  stm^  with  such  a  gieun  of  son- 
sbinein  his  ftot,  aamdted  down  the  snllenneai 
of  his  grief  in  a  moment 

He  broke  8i]eneea8fi)llow8: — 


CHAP.  III. 

Did  ever  man,  brother  Tolnr,  cried  my  Ei- 
ther, raiaing  himaelf  upon  his  dhow,  and  turn- 
ing himadf  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bra  where  my  undo  Tebj  was  sitting  in  his 
old  firipged  <»air,  irith  his  chin  resting  upon 
hia  crutdi, — did  ever  a  poor  mufbrtunate  man, 
baodier  Tbby,  cried  my  nUier,  reedve  ao  m; 
ladMB?— — llie  moat  I  ever  aaw  given,  qn 
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he§d  hr  TnaO  hm  !•  »  epw&adkr^  I  ihii^  in 

— ^Had  my  unde  Toby  ihot  m  boUet  throng 
Bnr  fttber't  liear^  he  €Q«ud  nol  luTe  ftUen  down 
with  his  noie  upan  the  qniltSMve  fuddeiily. 

Bleu  mel  iaid  mj  nnde  Toby. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Was  it  Mackay'i  xeginMOt,  qnock  my  unde 
Tobj>  where  the  poor  grenadier  was  ao  nnraer- 
dwk  whipped^at  Brogea  aboot  the  dneata?— — 
O^  Cmriat  1  he waa innocent!  cried Trin^  with  a 
deep  aighw — ^And  he  waa  whipped,  may  it  ]^eaae 
yonrhoBonryafanoettodeathadoor^ — ^Therhad 
better  have  ahot  him  oodrk^ty  aa  he  bepggea,  and 
he  had  gone  directly  to  Heaven ;  for  be  waa  aa 
innocent  aa  yonrhononr^  I  thank  thee,  Tran, 
fnoth  my  nnde  Tdby^— — -I  never  think  of  diia, 
eontinsed  Trim^  and  my  poor  brother  Tom'a 
miafortunea,  for  we  were  idl  three  achool-feUowi^ 
hat  I  cry  like  a  ooward.F— ^Tean  are  no  proof 
of  cowardice.  Trim.  I  drop  them  ofl-tlmea  my« 
adf,  criedmy  unde  Toby.  I  know  yoor  Ho- 
nour does,  replied  Tran,  and  lo  am  not  aahamed 
of  it  my8d£ — ^Bnt  to  think,  may  it  plaaae  your 
Honoor,  oontinued 'Mm,  a  tear  ateahng  into  dM 
comer  «f  his  eye  aa  he  apoke, — Co  think  of  two 
virtnoaahidB,  with  hearts  aa  warm  inlheir  bodiea, 
and  aa  honest  aa  God  eoold  make  diem^— the 
ehiUbcn  of  honest  peo^e,  going  ftrth  wiUi  gd- 
Isnt  nirits  to  seek  thor  fbrtnnes  in  the  wand, 
— andfldl  into  each  evils  l-^poor  Tom !  to  be 
tortored  imon  m  rack  to  nothing— bat  marrying 
a  Jew's  lodow  who  sold  aanaagm  i— — Honaat 
BidL  Johnaon's  aool  to  be  aoswged  oat  of  hia 
body,  to  die  doeats  another  man  pot  into  his 
kunsaek^— O!  dieaaarendatetanea,  cried  Trim, 
polfing  oat  hia  handkevehief,<— theae  are  miato- 
tnnea,  may  it  please  year  Honoer,  worth  lying' 
down  and  crying  over. 

-*My  £sther  coald  not  he^  bhMhing. 

•^Twoold  be  m  pity.  Trim,  qnoth  my  nnde 
Toby,  Uioa  shooldat  ever  ftdaonow  of  thy  own; 
— ^tfaon  toleat  it  so  tenderl  v  f or  othcrs^-^Alaok- 
a-day,  replied  the  corpora^  brightening  op  hia 
toe^voor  Honoor  knows  I  have  nduer  wife 
or  driM ;— I  can  have  no  aorrowa  in  thia  world. 
— «-My  ftdier  eoold  not  help  smilinff^-— ~Ab 
few  aa  any  man.  Trim,  repliedmy nnde  Toby; 
nor  can  I  see  how  a  fellow  of  thy  U^t  heart  can 
aafer,  bat  from  the  distress  ofpovcrty  in  thy  old 
age^ — when  thou  srt  paat  all  service.  Trim,— 
and  haat  oat-lived  diy  ftienda.  Aa'  pkaae 
yoor  Honour,  never  fear,  replied  Trim  cheerily.^ 
—-^But  I  woold  have  thee  never  fear.  Trim,  ra- 
pUod  m  V  nnde  Toby,  and  theretoe,  oontinoed 
my  nnde  Toby,  throwing  down  hia  cratch,  and 
gating  ap  apon  hia  legs  aa  he  ottered  the  word 
tkertfore^-4a  recompence.  Trim,  of  thy  Ions  Ma* 
lity  to  nn^  and  thatgoodneaaof  thyhaart  I  hift 


had  sndi  ptoofr  of,—- whilst  Oty  mader  is  wordi 
a  shilling,  thoa  shab  never  ask  dsewhere,  Trim, 

to  a.penny. ^Trim  attempted  to  thank  my 

nnde  Tobv,— bat  had  not  power; — tears  tiick« 
kd  dawn  ms  chedes  ftater  than  he  eoold  wipe 
them  oC — He  laid  hie  hands  upon  hia  breaat— 
made  a  bow  lo  the  ground,  and  shut  the  dooc 
—I  have  left  Irim  my  bowling-green,  cried 

my  nnde  Toby«— My  fether  smiled. 1  have 

left  him,  moreover,  a  pension,  continued  my 
nnde  Tdyy^-— My  fetber  looked  grave. 

CHAP.  V. 

la  thiaa  ilt  time,  aaid  my  fttiier  to  himself,  la 
talk  of /mwiofu  and  grentuMert  f 

CHAP.  VI. 

WniH  my  nnde  Tidiy  frst  mentkmed  the 
grenadier,  mvikther,  I  sud,  fefl  down  with  his 
nose  flat  to  t&e  quih,  and  as  suddenly  as  if  my 
nnde  Toby  had  shot  him ;  bat  it  was  not  added 
dntt  every  other  limb  and  member  of  my  fkther 
inalantly  rdapaed  with  his  nose  into  me  same 
predae  attitode  in  which  he  lay  flrst  dcaeribed  2 
ao  that  when  Corpord  Trim  Idt  ^  room,  and 
my  fether  feond  himadf  dispoaed  to  riae  off  the 
bed,  he  had  aO  the  little  preparatory  movcmenta 
to  run  over  asdn,  betoe  he  could  do  it.  AttU 
todea  are  nothing,  madam, — ^tis  ihe  trandtimi 
ftom  one  attitude  to  another^ — like  the  prepara- 
tion and  leaolutkm  of  the  diaoord  into  harmony^ 
whk^isaUinalL 

For  which  reason,  my  fether  dbved  the  same 

9  over  spin  with  hia  toe  upon  we  floa»,---paaii» 
the  chamber-pot  atfll  a  HtUe  tether  widmi 
the  valance^ — gave  a  hem,— raiaed  himadf  upon 
his  dbow,  and  waa  juat  beginning  to  addrem 
'  himaelftomy  unde  Toby,— when,  recollecting 
the  unsuocesaAilnesa  of  his  first  effbrt  in  that  at- 
titode,—he  got  upon  hia  legs,  and  in  making^ie 
third  turn  across  the  room,  he  stopped  diort  be» 
fere  my  unde  Toby ;  and  laying  the  three  first 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  the  pdm  of  his  left, 
and  aloopfaig  a  little,  he  addressed  hhnsdf  to  my 
onde  Toby  aa  fellows : 

CHAP.  VII. 

Whbw  I  reflect  brother  Toby,  opon  Man; 
and  take  a  view  of  that  dark  dde  of  him  whidi 
repreaenta  hia  life  aa  open  to  so  many  causes  of 
tsauMe;— when  I  consi^,  brother  Tobr,  how 
dt  we  eat  the  bread  of  alflictMm,  and  that  we 
are  bom  to  it,  aa  to  the  portion  of  our  inheritance, 
——I  waa  boi;n  to  nothiiw,  quoth  my  unde 
Toby,  interrupting  my  fetSer,— ^ut  my  com- 
miadan  ZJooka !  sMd  my  fethcr,  did  not  my 
nnda  kavi  yon  a  hmidnd  and  twenty  pounds  a- 
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year?— What  could  I  have  done  without  it? 
replied  my  nnde  Toby. ^Tliat's  another  con- 
cern, said  my  fiither,  testily ;— but  I  sav,  Toby, 
when  one  runs  over  ihe  catalogue  of  all  the  cross- 
ledcomngs  and  sorrowAil  items  with  which  the 
heart  of  man  is  overcharged,  'tis  wonderful  by 
what  hidden  resources  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
Inland'  it  out,  and  bear  itself  up,  as  it  does,  against 

the  impositions  laid  upon  our  nature. 'Tis 

by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  cried  my 
imcle  Toby,  looking  up,  and  pressing  the  palms 
of  his  hands  dose  U^^er, — ^"tis  not  from  our 
own  strengUi,  brother  Snandy  ; — a  sentinel  in  a 
wooden  sentiy-boz,  might  as  well  pretend  to 
stand  it  out  against  a  detachment  of  fihy  men. — 
We  are  upheld  by  the  grace  and  the  assistance 
of  the  best  of  Beinp.      . 

—That  is  cutting  the  knot,  said  my  father, 
instead  of  im^ng  it. — But  give  me  leave  to  lead 
you,  brother  Toby,  a  little  deeper  into  the  mys- 
tery. 

With  all  my  heart,  replied  my  unde  Toby. 

My  £ither  instantly  exdiangea  the  attitude  he 
was  m,  for  tiiat  in  which  Socrates  is  so  findy 
painted  by  Raphael  in  his  school  of  Athens ; 
whidi  your  Connoisseurship  knows  is  so  exqui- 
dtdy  imagined,  that  even  the  particular  manner 
of  the  reasoning  of  Socrates  is  expressed  by  it, — 
for  he  holds  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  be- 
tween the  fore-^finger  and  the  thumb  of  his  right; 
and  seems  as  if  he  was  saying  toihe  libertine  he 
is  reclaiming, — '^  You  grant  me  this, — andilus, 
•^and  this :  and  this,  I  don't  ask  of  you ; — they 
follow  of  themsdves  in  course." 
,  So  stood  my  father,  holding  &8t  his  fore-finger 
betwixt  his  miger  and  his  thumb,  and  reasoning 
with  my  unde  Toby  as  he  sat  in  his  old  fringed 
chair,  valanced  around  with  party-coloured  wor« 

sted  bobs. O,  Garrick !  what  a  rich  scene  of 

this  would  thy  exquisite  powers  make !  and  how 
gladly  would  I  write  sucn  another  to  avail  my- 
self of  thy  immortality,  and  secure  my  own  be- 
hind it ! 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Though  man  is  of  all  others  the  most  curious 
vehide,  said  my  father ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
tis  of  so  slight  a  frame,  and  so  totteringly  put 
together,  that  the  sudden  jerks,  and  hard  jost- 
lings  it  unavoidably  meets  with  in  this  nigged 
journey,  would  overset  and  tear  it  to  pieces  a 
dozen  times  a-day, — was  it  not,  brother  Toby, 

that  there  is  a  secret  spring  within  us. Which 

spring,  said  my  unde  Toby,  I  take  to  be  religion. 

Will  that  set  my  child*!  nose  on  ?  cried  my 

fiither,  letting  go  his  finger,  and  striking  one 
hand  against  the  other.        It  makes  every  thing 

straight  for  us,  answered  my  imde  Toby. 

Figuratively  speaking,  dear  Toby,  it  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  said  my  fiither ;  but  the  spring  I 
am  speaking  of,  is  that  great  and  elastic  power 


within  ug,  of  cottntetfaalandng  evil,  whidi,  like 
a  secret  spnng  in  a  wdl-^ndoeamadiine,  tfaou^ 
it  can't  prevent  the  sliock, — at  least,  it  imposes 
upon  our  sense'  of  it. 

.  Now,  my  dear  brother,  said  my  fiither,  repk- 
dng  his  fore-finger,  as  he  was  coming  closer  to 
the  point, — ^had  my  child  urived  safe  into  the 
world,  unmartyred  in  that  predous  part  of  him, 
— fanciful  and  extravagant  as  I  may  appear  to 
the  world  in  my  oi»nion  of  Christian  names,  and 
of  that  magic  bias,  which  good  or  bad  names  ir- 
resbtibly  impress  upon  our  characters  and  con- 
ducts,— Heaven  is  witness,  that  in  the  warmeat 
transports  of  my  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  my 
child,  I  never  once  wished  to  crown  ms  head 
with  more  glory  and  honour  than  what  Greoige 
or  Edward  would  h«?e  spread  around  it. 

But,  alas !  continued  my  fiither,  as  the  great- 
est evil  has  befallen  him, — I  must  counteract 
and  undo  it  with  the  greatest  good. 

He  shall  be  christened  Trisme^stus,  brother. 

I  wish  it  may  answer, — ^repUed  my  unde 
Toby,  rising  up. 

CHAP.  IX. 

What  a  chapter  of  chances,  said  my  father, 
turning  himsdf  about  upon  the  first  landing,  as 
he  and  my  unde  Toby  were  going  down  stairs, 
— what  a  long  chapter  of  chances  do  the  events 
of  this  world  lay  open  to  us !  Take  pen  and  ink 
in  hand,  brother  Toby,  and  calculate  it  j&irly — 
I  know  no  more  of  calculations  than  this  bd- 
lustrade,  said  my  unde  Toby,  (striking  diort 
of  it  with  his  crutch,  and  hitting  my  &ther  a 
desperate  blow  souse  upon  his  shin-bone) — 
'Twas  an  hundred  to  one — cried  my  unde  To- 
by  1  thought,  quoth  my  fatha",  (rubbing  his 

shin)  you  had  known  nothing  of  calculations, 

brotner  Toby. 'Twas  a  mere  chance,  said 

my  unde  Toby. rThen  it  adds  one  to  the 

chapter — ^replied  my  father. 

The  double  success  of  my  father's  repartees 
tickled  ofi*  the  pain  of  his  shin  at  <mce — it  was 
well  it  so  fell  out— (chance!  again) — or  the 
world  to  this  day  had  never  known  the  sulnect 

of  my  father's  cdculation ; to  guess  it — 

there  was  no  chance. — What  a  lucky  chi^ter  of 
chances  has  this  turned  out !  for  it  has  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  writing  one  express,  and,  in 
truth,  I  have  enow  already  upon  my  hands  with- 
out it. — Have  not  I  promised  the  world  a  chap- 
ter of  knots  ?  two  chapters  upon  the  right  and 
the  wrong  end  of  a  woman?  a  chapter  upon 
whiskers  ?  a  chapter  upon  wishes  ? — a  chapter 
of. noses? — No,  I  have  done  that; — ^a  chapter 
upon  my  unde  Toby's  modesty?  to  say  nothing 
of  a  chapter  upon  chapters,  which  I  will  finish 
before  I  sleep— By  my  great  grand&ther's  whis- 
kers, I  shall  never  get  naif  of 'em  through  this 
year. 

Take  pen  and  ink  in  hand,  and  calctdate  it 
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fairly,  brother  Toby>  Mid  my  fiithery  and  it  will 
turn  out  a  million  to  ome,  that,  of  all  the  parta 
of  the  body^  the  edge  of  the  forcm  should  nave 
the  ill  ludk  just  to  fiill  ujgon,  and  break  down^ 
that  one  part,  which  should  break  down  the  for- 
tunes of  our  house  with  it. 

It  might  have  been  worse^  replied  my  unde 
Toby.— -I  don't  comprehend,  said  my  father. 
SuTOOse  the  hip  had  presented,  replied  my 
unde  Toby,  as  Dr  Slop  foreboded? 

.  My  fiither  reflected  half  a  minute— looked 
down — touched  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
slightly  with  his  finger—— 

.  — l^ne,  said  he. 

CHAP.  X. 

Is  it  not' a  shame  to  make  two  chapters  of 
what  passed  in  going  down  one  pair  of  stairs  ? 
for  we  are  got  no  Airmer  yet  than  the  first  land- 
ing, and  tnere  are  fifteen  more  steps  down  to 
the  bottom ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  as  my  fa- 
ther and  my  unde  Toby  are  in  a  talking  hu- 
mour, there  may  be  as  many  chapters  as  steps. 
— ^Let  that  be  as  it  will,  sir,  I  can  no  more  help 
it  than  my  destiny :  a  sudden  imnulse  comes 

across  me Drop  the  curtain.  Shandy 1 

drop  itr-^trike  a  line  here  across  the  paper, 
Tristram': — ^I  strike  it — and  hey  for  a  new  chap-, 
ter! 

The  deuce  of  any  other  rule  have  I  to  govern 
mysdf  by  in  this  affidr  ;        and  if  I  had  one 

as  I  do  oil  things  out  of  all  rule — I  would 

twist  it  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  throw  it  into 
the  fire  when  I  had  done — ^Am  I  warm  ?  I  am, 

and  the  cause  demands  it ^A  pretty  story ! 

is  a  man  to  fi>llow  rules — or  rules  to  follow 
him? 

Now  this,  you  must  know,  being  my  chapter 
upon  chapters,  which  I  promised  to  wnte  before 
I  went  to  sleep,  I  thought  it  meet  to  ease  my 
consdence  entirely  before  I  lay  down,  by  telling 
the  world  all  I  knew  about  the  matter  at  once : 


Is  not  this  ten  times  better  than  to  set  out  dog- 
matically with  a  sententious  parade  of  wisdom, 
and  tdUng  the  world  a  story  of  a  roasted  horse 
—that  chapters  relieve  the  mind — that  they  as- 
dst— or  impose  upon  the  imagination — and  that, 
in  a  work  of  this  dramatic  cast,  they  are  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  shifting  of  scenes — with  fifty 
other  cold  conceits,  enough  to  extinguish  tfaie 
fire  which  roasted  him  0 !  but  to  under- 
stand this,  which  is  a  puff  at  the  fire  of  Diana's 
Temple — ^you  must  r^  Longinus — ^read  away 

If  you  are  not  a  jot  the  ¥riser  by  reading 

him  the  first  time  over — ^never  fear — read  him 

again. ^Avicenna  and  Licetus  read  Aristotle's 

metaphysics  forty  times  through  a  piece,  and 
never  imderstood  a  single  word !-— But  mark  the 

consequence Avicenna  turned  out  a  despe* 

rate  writer  at  all  kinds  of  writing  ;^^fi>r  he  wrote 
books  de  omni  scribili ;  and  for  Licetus  (For- 
tunio)— — though  all  the  world  knows  he  was 
bom  &faius,*  of  no  more  than  five  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  yet  he  grew  to  that  astonoh- 
ing  height  in  literature,  as  to  write  a  book  with 
a  title  as  long  as  himself.  The  learned  know  I 
mean  his  Gonopsychanihropologia,  upon  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Human  Soul. 
'  So  much  for  my  chapter  upon  ch^ters,  which 
I  hold  to  be  the  best  chapter  in  my  whde  work; 
and,  take  my  word,  whoever  readB  it,  is  full  as 
well  employed,  as  in  picking  straws. 

CHAP.  XI. 

We  shall  bring  all  things  to  rights,  said  my 
father,  setting  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  from 

the  landing. ^This  Trismegistus,  continued 

my  finther,  drawing  lus  leg  back,  and  turning 
to  my  unde  Toby — was  the  sreatest  (Toby) 
of  all  earthly  bdngs — ^he  was  the  greatest  king 
— ^the  greatest  lawgiver — the  greatest  philoso- 
pher— and  the  greatest  priest — ^And  engineer — 
said  my  unde  Toby — 

In  course,  said  my  feither. 


*  Ce  fcetus  n*^oit  pas  plus  grand  ^ue  la  paume  de  la  main :  mais  8on  pire  Tayant  examine  en  quality  de 
M^dedn,  et  a^ant  trouv^  que  c*etoit  qudque  diose  de  plus  quVn  Embryon,  le  fit  transporter  tout  vivant 
a  Rapallo,  oii  d  le  fit  voir  si  Jer6me  Bardi  et  i  d^autres  M^dedns  du  lieu.  On  trouva  qu*il  ne  lui  man- 
qooit  rien  d'essentid  a  la  vie ;  et  son  p^re  pour  faire  voir  un  essai  de  son  experience,  entreprit  d^achever 
rouvrage  de  la  Nature,  et  de  travailler  i  la  formation  de  I'Enfant  avec  le  mime  artifice  que  cdui  dont  on 
ae  sert  pour  {aire  ^cdore  les  Poulets  en  Egypte.  II  instruidt  une  Nourisse  de  tout  ce  qu  elle  avoit  a  faire, 
et  ayant  fiut  mettre  son  fils  dans  un  four  proprement  accomraod^,  U  reussit  i  P^lever  et  a  lui  faire  prendre 
aes  accroissemens  necessaitea,  par  runiformit^  d'une  chaleur^trangere  mesurie  ^xactement  sur  les  d^gres 
d^un  Thermom^tre,  ou  d^un  autre  instrument  equivalent.  (Vide  Mich.  Giustinian,  ne  gli  Scritt  Liguri  i 
Cart.  223.  418.) 

On  aurdt  toujours  iik  trte  satisfiut  de  Tindustria  d*un  pte  si  experiment^  dans  TArt  de  la  Operation, 
quand  il  n*auroit  p{i  prolonger  la  vie  i  son  fils  que  pour  qudquea  mois,  ou  pour  peu  d*ann4es. 

Mais  quand  on  se  represente  que  TEnfimt  a  ve9u  prds  de  quatre-vingts  ans,  et  .qu*il  a  compost  quatre- 
vingts  Ouvrages  difiTerents,  tous  nruits  d^une  longue  lecture — ^il  faut  oonvenir  que  tout  ce  qui  est  incroyable 
n*eat  pas  toujours  faux,  et  que  la  ^^  Vraisemblance  n*est  pas  toujours  du  c6te  de  la  Verite.*' 

II  n^avoit  que  dix  neuf  ans  lorsqu*!!  composa  Oonopsychanthiopologia  de  Origine  Animas  humane. 

CLes  Bnfabs  c^^bres,  rcvds  et  corriges  par  M.  de  la  Monnoye  de  TAcadcmie  Fran9oise.) 
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CHAP.  XII. 

—And  how  does  yoar  mistrew  ?  cried  my  Ei- 
ther, taking  the  same  step  orer  again  from  tlie 
hn^ng,  aiM  calling  to  Susannah^  whom  he  saw 
passins  by  the  foot  of  the  stiurs,  with  a  hi:^ 
pincn^ion  in  her  hand^how  does  your  mis- 
tress? As  well^  said  Susannah,  tripping  by, 
but  without  looking  up,  as  can  be  ezpec^d— 
What  a  fool  am  1 1  said  my  £idier,  drawing  his 
hg  back  again— let  things  be  as  they  will^  bro- 
ther Toby,  'tis  ev«r  the  predse  mswer— And 
how  is  tbe  diild,  pray  ?  No  answer.  And 
where  is  Dr  Sl<m  ?  added  my  fother,  rairing  his 
▼oice  aloud,  and  looking  orer  the  ballustrades 
«— Susannah  was  out  of  hearing. 

Of  all  the  riddles  of  a  married  lifo,  said  my 
ftUier,  crossii^  the  landiiu^  in  order  to  set  luis 
hack  against  the  wdl,  whOst  he  propounded  it 
to  mr  undo  Toby— —of  all  the  puzdmg  riddles, 
said  ne,  in  a  marriage  state,— of  which  you  may 
trust  me,  brother  Toby,  there  are  more  asses 
loads  thtti  all  Job's  stodc  of  asses  could  hare 
carried  there  is  not  one  that  has  more  intri* 
cades  in  it  than  this, — that  hotn  ihe  very  mo- 
ment the  mistress  of  the  house  is  brou^t  to 
hed,  erery  fiemale  in  it,  from  my  lady's  gentle- 
woman down  to  the  dnder-wendi,  becomes  an 
indi  taller  for  it;  and  giye  theinsdYes  more 
airs  upon  that  single  inch,  than  all  their  other 
inches  put  together. 

I  think,  rather,  replied  my  unde  Toby,  that 
it  is  we  who  sink  an  indi  lower— if  I  meet  but 

a  woman  with  difld 1  do  it— 'Tis  a  heavy 

tax  upon  that  half  of  our  foUow-oreatures,  bro- 
ther Shandy, — add  my  unde  Toby— it  is  a  pi- 
teous burden  upon  'em,  continued  he,  shakmg 
his  head.— Yes,  yes,  'tis  a  painful  thing — 
sdd  my  foiher,  sbaldnjg  his  head  too— but  cer- 
tainly, since  shaking  ofheads  came  into  ikdiioii^ 
never  did  two  heads  shake  together,  in  concert, 
ftcfttk  two  sudi  different  sprii^s. 

God  bless  I  'em  all — said  my  unde  Tobv  and 
Deuce  take )     my  fiither,  eadi  to  himaeul 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Holla  ! jovl  chairman !  here's  six- 
pence—do step  into  that  bookseller's  diop^  and 
call  me  a  da^taU  critic  I  am  very  wilung  to 
give  any  one  of  'em  a  crown  to  hdp  me  with  his 
tackling,  to  get  my  fother  and  my  unde  Tc^y 
off  the  stdrs,  and  to  put  them  to  bed. 

'Tis  even  h^h  time;  for,  except  a  short  ni^ 
which  they  both  got  whilst  Trim  was  horisff 
the  jade-boots  ■  and  whidi,  by  the  bye,  did 
my  fiither  no  sort  of  good,  upmi  the  score  of 
the  bad  bingo       they  have  not  else  shut  their 


eyes  i 


siaee  nfato  boon  before  the  time  tiutt  Dt 
_  » was  led  into  the  back  parloor  in  thatdirty 
pickle  by  Obadiah. 

Was  erery  day  of  my  lifo  to  be  as  busy  a  day 
aa  this, — and  to  take  up— Truce— — 

I  will  not  finish  that  sentence  tQl  I  have  made 
an  observation  upon  the  stramp  state  of  aflEurs 
between  Uie  reader  and  mysdf,  just  as  thhios 
stand  atpresent  an  obs^vation  never  afm- 
cable  before  to  anv  one  biographical  writer  smee 
the  creation  of  toe  world,  Ixit  to  mysdf— 
and  I  bdjeve  will  never  hdd  good  to  anv  other, 
until  its  final  destruction  and  tbetefote,  for 
the  very  novdty  of  it  alone,  it  must  be  mrdi 
your  worship's  attending  to. 

I  am  this  month  one  whole  year  older  than  I 
was  this  time  twdvemonth;  and  having  got^ 
as  you  perodve,  almost  into  the  middle  m  my 
fourth  volume,*— and  no  fordier  than  to  my 
first  da/s  hfe— 'tis  demonstrative  that  I  have 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  more  lifo  to 
write  just  now,  than  when  I  first  set  out^  so 
that  instead  of  advancing,  as  a  common  wnter, 
in  my  work,  with  what  I  have  been  doing  at  it; 
— on  the  contraory,  I  am  just  thrown  so  many 
volumes  back — Was  every  dav  of  my  lifo  to  tie 
as  busy  a  day  as  this, — ^And  ^y  not  ?— and 
the  transactions  and  opinions  of  it  to  take  up  as 
much  description,— Aud  for  what  reason  dxnild 
they  be  cut  short?  as  at  this  rate  I  should  just  . 
live  364  times  foster  than  I  should  write,— h 
must  follow,  an'  please  your  worshipet,  that  the 
more  I  write,  the  more  I  shall  have  to  write,— 
and,  oonsequentiy,  the  more  your  worships  read, 
the  more  your  wcurships  wiU  have  to  read. 

Will  tms  be  good  for  your  worships'  eyes  ^ 

It  win  do  w^  for  mine;  and,  was  it  not  that 
my  Opinions  will  be  the  death  of  me,  I  perodve 
I  shall  lead  a  fine  life  of  it  out  of  this  self-same 
Life  of  mine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall  lead  a 
couple  of  fine  lives  together. 

As  for  tile  pn^osal  of  twdve  volumes  a  year, 
or  a  volume  a  month,  it  no  way  alters  my  pii»> 
pect :— write  as  I  will,  and  rush  as  I  may  into 
the  middle  of  things,  as  Horace  advises, — I  shdl 
never  overtake  mysdf— Whipped  and  driven  to 
the  last  pinch,  at  the  worst  I  diall  have  one  day 
the  start  of  my  pen— and  one  day  is  enouj^  m 
two  ydumes ; — and  two  volumes  will  be  eooo^ 
for  one  year. 

Heaven  prosper  the  manufacturers  of  paper 
under  this  propitious  rdgn,  which  is  now  open- 
ed to  us  I— ^I  trust  its  providence  wiU  prosper 
every  thing  else  in  it  that  is  taken  in  hand* 

As  for  the  propsgation  of  geese, — I  ^ve  my- 
sdf no  concern^— Nature  is  all-bountiful ; — I 
shall  never  want  tods  to  work  with. 

—So  then,  firiend,  vou  have  got  my  fiither  and 
my  unde  Toby  off  tne  stairs,  and  seen  them  to 
bed? — ^And  liow  did  you  manage  it? — ^Tou 
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fhropped  a  curtain  at  tbe  itair^foot— I  tbonght 
you  had  no  other  way  for  it — Here's  a  crown 
tor  your  trouble. 

CHAP-  XIV. 

---•Then  reach  my  Iffeechet  off  the  cliaif,  said 
my  fiither  to  Susannah.— There  is  not  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  dress  you,  sir^  cried  Susannah, 

— ^the  child  ia  as  black  in  the  face  as  my As 

Tourwhat?  saidmy&ther;  for,  like  all  orators, 

he  was  a  dear  seardier  into  eomparisons. 

Bless  me,  sir,  said  Susannah,  the  child's  in  a  fit 
And  Where's  Mr  Yorick  ?-^— -Never  i^iere 
he  should  be,  said  Susannah ;  but  his  curate's 
in  the  dressing-room,  with  the  child  upon  his 
flffm,  waiting  fbr  d^e  name ; — and  my  mistress 
hid  me  run  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  know,  as  Cap- 
ton  Shandy  is  the  oodfatheri  whether  it  should 
not  be  called  after  hin^  ? 

Were  one  sure,  said  my  father  to  himself, 
amtcfaing  his  eyebrow,  that  the  child  was  ex- 
pjnng,  one  mig^t  as  weU  compliment  my  brother 
Toby  as  not,— and  it  would  be  a  pity,  m  such  a 
case,  to  throw  away  so  ^reat  a  name  as  Trisme-  - 
gistos  upon  him : — ^but  he  may  recover. 

No,  no,-HMdd  my  father  to  Susannah,  111  get 

m. ^lliere  is  no  time,  cried  Susannah,  the 

Gild's  as.  blade  as  my  shoe. ^Trism^istus, 

said  my  fk&er.— But  stay,— thou  art  a  leaky 
vessel,  Susannah,  added  my  father ;  canst  diou 
carry  Tiismegistus  in  thy  head  the  lengUi  of  the 

tfdlCTy without  scattering? Can  I?   cried 

Susannah,  shutting  the  door  in  a  huff. If 

she  can.  111  be  shot,  said  my  £ither,  bouncing 
oat  of  bed  in  the  dark,  and  groping  for  his 
breeches. 
:  Susannah  ran  with  all  speed  along  the  gallery. 

My  fadier  made  all  ponible  speed  to  find  his 


Susannah  got  the  start  and  kept  it— 'Tis 
Tris —  something,  cried  Susannah.— -There  is 
nq  dkristian  name  in  the  world,  said  the  curate, 

beginning  with  Tris—,  but  Tristram. ^Then 

'tis  Tristiwngistus,  quoth  Susannah. 

.  —There  is  no  nstus  to  it,  noodle  f — ^*ti8  my 
own  name,  replied  the  curate,  dipping  his  hand, 
as  he  gpoke,  mto  the  basin ;  Tristram  !  said  be, 
&C.  &c  &C.  &c :— so  Tristram  was  I  called,  aad 
Tristram  shall  I  be  to  the  day  of  my  death. 

-  My  fiither  followed  Susannah,  witn  his  night- 

'  gown  across  his  arm,  with  nothing  more  than 

his  breeches  on ;  fastened,  through  haste,  with 

but  a  single  button ;  and  that  button,  through 

haste,  thrust  only  half  into  the  butt<A-hole. 

She  has  not  forgot  the  name  ?  cried  my 

fitfaer,  half-opening  the  door.— No,  no,  said 
the  curate,  with  a  tone  of  intelligence. — —And 

the  child  is  better,  cried  Susannah. ^And  how 

does  yo«raistresB  ? ^As  ,w^  said  Susannah,. 

as  can  be  ^nected. ^Pish  \  said  my  ikther, 

the  button  or  his  breeches  slipping  out  of  the 


button-hole ;— so  that  whether  the  interjection 
was  levelled  at  Susannah,  or  the  b\itton-hde ; 
—whether  pish  was  an  interjection  of  contempt, 
or  an  interjection  of  modesty,  is  a  doubt ;  and 
must  be  a  doubt  till  I  shall  have  time  to  write 
the  three  folbwing  favourite  chaptors ;  that  is, 
My  duster  of  chamber-maids,  my  chapter  of 
pimes,  and  my  chapter  of  batton-rholes. 

All  the  li^ht  I  am  able  to  give  the  reader  at 
present  is  this,  that  the  moment  my  fiuher  cried 
njsh !  he  whisked  himself  about, — and  with  his 
breedies  held  up  by  one  huid,  and  his  night- 
gown thrown  across  the  arm  of  the  other,  he 
returned  along  the  gaflery  to  bed,  something 
slower  than  he  came. 

CHAP.  XV. 

I  WISH  I  oould  write  a  chapter  upon  deep. 

A  fitter  occasion  could  never  have  presented  it-, 
sel^  than  what  this  moment  offers,  when  all  the 
curtains  of  the  fionily  are  drawn, — the  candles 
frut  out,— and  no  creature's  eyes  are  open  but  a 
single  one, — ^fbr  the  other  has  been  shut  these 
•twenty  years, — of  my  mother's  nurse. 

It  is  a  fine  sulgect 

And  yet,  as  fine  as  it  is,  I  would  undertake  to 
write  a  dozen  diapters  upon  button-holes,  both 

a  nicker  and  with  more  fame,  than  a  single 
bapter  upon  this. 

Button -holes  1  there  is  something  lively  in 
the  very  idea  of  'em ; — and  trust  me,  when  I 
get  amongst  'em, — ^you  gentry  with  great  beiu^ds, 
>-*]ook  as  grave  as  you  will, — I'll  make  merry 
work  with  my  button-holes. — I  shall  have  'em 
all  to  myself, — ^'tis  a  maiden  subject,— I  shall 
run  fbul  of  no  man's  wisdom  or  fine  sayings  in 
it 

But  for  sleep,— ^I  know  I  shall  make  nothing 
of  it  befbre  I  begin : — I  am  no  dab  at  your  fine 
sayings  in  th# first  place; — and,  in  the  next,  I 
cannot,  for  my  soul,  set  a  gprave  face  upon  a  bad 
matter^-and  tell  Uie  wond^  'tis  the  refuge  of 
the  unfiirtunate, — ^the  enfranchisement  of  the 
prisoner,-^the  downy  lap  of  the  hopeless,  the 
i^eary,  and  the  broken-hearted ;  nor  could  I  set 
out  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth,  by  affirming,  that 
gf  all  the  soft  and  delicious  functions  of  our. 
nature,  by  which  the  great  Author  of  it,  in  hia 
bountj,  nas  been  plowed  to  recompense  the 
sufienngs  wherewith  his  justice  and  his  good 
pleasure  has  wearied  us,— Uiat  this  is  the  chiefi»t 
(I  know  pleasures  worth  ten  of  it ;) — or  what  a 
hapless  it  is  to  man,  when  tbe  anxieties  and 
passions  of  the  day  are  over,  and  he  lies  down 
upon  his  bade,  that  his  soul  diall  be  so  seated 
within  him,  that  whichever  way  she  turns  her 
eyes,  the  heavens  shall  look  calm  and  sweet 
atx>ve  her,— no  desire,— or  fear,— or  doubt  that 
troubles  the  air ;  nor  any  difficulty  past,  pr^^nt, 
or  to  come,  that  thie  imagination  may  not  past 
over  without  offence,  in  the  sweet  secession. 
a 
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^  God's  blessing,**  said  Skndm  Pa»a»  ^  bd 
upon  the  man  who  first  inyented  this  self-sann 
thing  called  Sleep ; — it  covers  a  man  all  over 
like  a  doke." — Now  there  is  more  to  me  in  thiff^ 
and  it  speaks  wanner  to  my  heart  and  affections, 
than  aJl  the  disBertations  squeezed  out  of  the 
heads  of  the  learned  together  upon  the  subject. 

— Not  that  I  altogettier  disapprove  of  what 
Montaigne  advances  upon  it  ;^-  tis  admirable  in 
Its  way : — (I  quote  by  memory.) 

The  worUL  enjoys  other  pleasures,  says  he,  as 
they  do  that  of  sleep,  without  tasting  or  fseUiig 
it  as  it  slips  and  passes  by.— -We  shoidd  study 
ttid  ruminate  upon  it,  in  order  to  render  proper 
ihanks  to  him  who  grants  it  to  us.— For  tnia 
end  I  cause  myself  to  be  disturbed  in  my  sleep, 
that  I  may  the  better  and  more  sensiblj  relisii 

it : and  yet  I  see  few,  says  he  agam,  who 

live  with  less  sleep,  when  need  requires :  my 
body  is  capable  of  a  firm,  but  not  of  a  violent 
and  sudden  agitation, — I  evade  of  late  all  violent 
exercises, — I  am  never  weary  with  walking  ;— 
but  firom  my  youth,  I  never  liked  to  ride  upon 
pavements.    I  love  to  lie  hard  and  alone,  and 

even  without  my  wife. ^This  last  word  may 

stagger  the  faith  of  the  world ; — but  remember, 
*'  La  Vraisemblance  (as  Bayle  says  in  the  afikir 
of  Liceti)  "  n'est  pas  toujours  du  C6t^  de  la 
Verity."— And  so  much  for  sleep. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

If  my  wife  will  but  venture  him> — bitHfher 
Toby,  Trismegistus  shall  be  dressed  and  brought 
down  to  us,  whilst  you  and  I  aie  getting  our 
breakfasts  together. 

Go,  tell  Susannah,  Obadiah,  to  step  here. 

She  is  run  up  staii^,  answered  Obadiah,  this 
Tery  instant,  sonbing  and  crying,  and  wringing 
her  hands  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

We  diall  have  a  rare  month  of  it,  said  my 
hther,  turning  his  head  from  Obadiah,  and 
looking  wistfuUy  in  my  unde  Toby's  face  fbr 
some  time, — ^we  shall  have  a  devilisn  month  of 
h,  brother  Toby,  sdd  my  father,  setting  his 
arms  akimbo,  and  shaking  his  head :  fire,  wa* 
<er,  women,  wind,  brother  Toby !— 'Tis  some 

misfiirtune,  quoth  my  unde  Toby. ^That  it 

Is,  cried  my  fkther,  to  have  so  many  jarring 
dements  breaking  loose,  and  tiding  triumph  iA 
every  comer  of  a  genUeman's  bouse. — ^LitWe 
boots  it  to  the  nea(»  of  a  fkmily,  brother  Toby, 
that  you  and  f  possess  ourselveB,  and  sit  here 
tQent  and  unmoved, — ^whilst  such  a  storm,  is 
whistling  over  our  heads. 

And  what's  the  matter,  Susannah  R — ^They 
have  called  the  child  Tristram ;— and  my  m^ 
tresa  is  just  got  out  of  an  hysteric  fit  about  it 
**-^Jf 0 1'^'tis  not  my  fSiuIt,  sdd  Susatiudi, — ^I 
tM  bitn  it  iratf  THstram-gistus. 

——Make  tea  fbr  younelf,  broker  Toby, 
said  my  fk^er,  taking  dowik  his  hat;-— but  how 


dfJBfk^snt  firom  the  aBfiiea  aAd  q;ilitioBi  of  voioe 
and  memben  whidi  a  common  reader  wooU 
imagine! 

— For  he  spake  in  the  sweetest  modulation,— 
and  took  down  his  hat  with  the  gentedest  move- 
ment of  limbs  that  ever  ai^ctionnarmoniied  and 
attuned  together. 

—Go  to  the  bowUng-green  for  Corpend 
Trftn,  said  my  unde  Toby,  q^eaking  to  Obuii^ 
as  soon  as  my  iither  left  the  fooni. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Whs»  the  misfortune  of  my  Koas  £dl  so 
heavily  upon  my  fitther's  head,— *tiM  reader  «»> 
members  that  he  walked  instantly  up  stairs,  aad 
cast  himself  down  upon  his  bed;  and  fkomhenes^ 
unless  he  has  a  great  insight  into  human  natwc^ 
he  will  be  apt  to  expect  a  rotation  of  the  same 
ascending  and  descending  movements  from  Idmp 
upon  this  misfbrtune.of  my  Naxe^— Na 

The  diffbrent  weu;lit,  dear  sir,— oav,  eveft  dM 
difibent  package  of  two  vexations  of  the  saase 
weight,— 4nakes  a  very  wide  difierence  in  oor 
manners  of  bearinff  and  getting  through  with 
them. — It  is  not  half  an  hour  ago,  when  (in  tlit 
^reat  hurry  and  predpitatiou  of  a  poor  devil'a 
writing  ibr  daily  bread)  I  threwm  filir  aboi^ 
whidi  I  Ind  just  finished,  and  canrfnlW  wrote 
out,  slap  into  die  fire,  instead  of  die  finu  oocw 

Instantly  I  snatched  off  my  wig,  and  ibnm 
it  perpendicularly,  wi^h  all  imaginable  videno^ 
up  to  the  top  of  the  room  :-^ndeed  1  eang^  h 
as  it  fdl ;— but  there  waa  an  end  of  the  uBfttv  1 
nor  do  I  think  any  diintf  elae  in  Nature  woola 
have  given  such  immediate  ease.  She,  dav 
goddess,  by  an  instantaneous  impulse  in  all 
ptotfoking  cases,  determines  us  to  a  sally  of  diia 
or  that  member, — or  dse  she  thrusta  ua  into 
this  or  that  place,  or  posture  of  bodj,  we  knoar 
not  why : — but  mark,  madam,  we  hve  amongst 
riddles  and  mysteries : — the  most  obvious  tl^sK 
which  come  in  our  way  have  dark  sides,  jihick 
the  quidcest  sig^t  cannot  penetrate  into ;  and 
even  the  clearest  and  moat  exdted  underataDd^ 
ings  amongst  us  find  oursdves  puzded  and  at  m 
la»  in  almost  every  cnumy  of  Nature'a  wmka  s 
80  that  this,  like  a  thousand  o^  things^  ftlk 
•uf  for  us  in  a  way,  which,  though  we  cannol 
reason  upon  it,  yet  we  find  the  good  of  i^  vucjf 
H  please  your  reverences  and  your  woorah^ — 
and  that's  enough  for  us. 

Now,  my  fkther  could  not  lie  down  with  thii 
aflliction  for  his  life,— 4ior  conld  he  carry  it  «|» 
stairs  like  the  others— He  walked  eonapoaidly 
out  with  it  to  the  fish-pond. 

Had  my  fiither  leaned  his  head  upon  his  haUd, 
and  reasoned  an  hour  which  way  to  have  gon^ 
—Reason,  with  all  her  force,  could  Uot  have  dl* 
rected  him  to  any  thing  like  it :  there  ia  aome* 
thing  sir,  infldi-ponds  2— but  what  it  is,  I  leave 
to  system-boUders  and  fidi-pond  diggers  W« 
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twixt  'em  to  find  out ; — ^but  there  is  something, 
under  the  first  disorderly  transport  of  the  hu- 
monrs,  so  unaceonntably  becalming  in  an  or- 
derly and  a  sober  walk  towards  one  of  them, 
thai  I  htfre  dften  woAdered  thAt  neither  Pytha- 
^ras,  nor  Phitd,  nor  Solob,  nor  Lyeurgos,  nor 
Mahomet)  ndr  any  of  your  noted  lawgivers,  ever 
gate  ordet  about  them. 

CHAP.  XVIII* 

Yova  Hmnrar,  said  iVim,  shutting  the  ptf« 
Idufwdoor  beffire  he  began  to  speak,  has  heard, 

I  imagine,  of  this  mducky  acadent O  yet. 

Trim,  said  m^  unde  Tob^,  and  it  gives  me  great 

cohcem. 1  am  heartUy  concerned  too ;  but  I 

hope,  yomr  Honour,  repUed  Trim,  will  do  me 
the  Jttstice  to  believe,  dmt  it  was  not  in  the  lesst 
owing  to  tte.— — To  thee,  Trhn  ?  cried  my  unde 
Tt^y,  lookii^  kindly  in  hii  face,--'twas  Susan- 
nah's and  the  curate's  folly  betwixt  them.-— 
Whit  bttsinesa  could  they  have  together,  an' 
I^ease  your  Honout,  in  the  garden  ?-— In  the 
gall^^  thou  meanest,  replied  my  unde  Toby. 

Trnn  found  he  was  upon  a  >vrong  scent,  and 
ati^Fped  short  with  a  low  bow.— ^Two  misfor* 
~tanes,  quoth  the  Corporal  to  himself,  are  twice 
as  many  at  least  as  are  needful  to  be  talked  over 
at  one  time;-^he  mischief  the  cow  has  done  in 
breaking  into  the  fortiJ9cations,  may  be  told  his 
Htmour  hereafter.  Trim's  casuistry  and  addr^s, 
under  the  cover  of  his  low  bow,  prevented  all 
aus^idon  hi  my  unde  Tobv ;  so  he  went  on  with 
wlfit  he  had  to  say  to  Tnm  as  Mlews: 

For  my  own  part,  THm,  thoudi  I  can  see 

Httle  or  no  diftrence  betwixt  my  nephew's  bdng 
called  Tristram  or  Trfemeglstus  ;^yet  as  the 
thing  sits  so  near  my  brother's  heart.  Trim,  I 
would  ftedy  have  dveu  a  hundred  pounds  ra- 
Aer  than  it  should  bare  happened.— -—A  hun- 
d^ed  pounds,  an'  please  your  Honour  I  repEed 
IVhn, — I  would  not  give  a  cherry-stonie  to  boot 
—Nor  would  I,  Tnm,  upon  my  own  account, 
raoth  my  unde  Toby :— but  my  orother,  whokn 
were  is  no  arguiuRwith  in  this  case,— maintains, 
that  a  great  deal  more  depends.  Trim,  upon 
christian  names,  than  what  ignorant  people  ima- 
gine ; — ^for,  he  says,  thdre  never  was  a  great  or 
Derbic  action  perrormed  since  the  world  began. 
Iff  one  called  Tristram.— Nay,  he  will  have  i^ 
Trim,  that  a  man  can  ndther  be  kamed.  Or 
wiae,  or  brave.-— 'Tb  all  fancy,  an'  pkaae  yotrf 
Honour : — I  fought  just  as  weH.  replied  the 
Corporal,  when  the  regiment  called  me  Trim,  as 

when  they  calkd  me  inunes  Butler. ^And  for 

my  own  part,  said  my  unde  Toby,  though  I 
alionld  blush  to  boast  of  myself.  Trim;— tet, 
Bad  my  name  been  Alexander,  I  could  have  ^e 
no  more  at  Namur  than  my  duty.— ^Blest  your 
Hbnoat  i  cried  Trim,  a^ntacmf  divei^  ttiepli  aa 
be  gpofce,  does  a  man  think  of  his  christian-name 
wiien  he  goes  upon  theattadt ?-*«'— Cfr  when  he 
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stands  iu  the  trench.  Trim?  cried  tny  uudb 
Tohy,  lodldftg  flrm.-^ — Or  when  he  enters  a 
breach  >  said  Trim,  pushing  in  between  tiro 

chairs. 4>r  forces  tne  lines  ?  cried  my  unde, 

risin}^  up,  snd  pushing  his  crutch  like  a  pike. 
■     -Or  flMdng  aplatoon  ?  cried  Trim,  ptesent- 

hig  his  stidt  Eke  a  firdock. Or  when  he 

tourdies  up  the  g^lads  ?  cried  my  unde  Toby, 
looking  warm^  and  setting  his  foot  up6n  us 
ftod.— 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Mt  fiither  was  reiumeid  from  his  walk  to  the 
fish-pond, — and  opened  the  parlour-door  in  the 
Vdry  height  of  the  attack,  just  as  my  uncle  Tobr 
was  marching  up  the  glacis. — Tnm  recoverea 
his  arms. — ^Never  was  my  unde  Toby  caught 
riding  at  such  a  desperate  rate  in  his  life !  Alas ! 
my  unde  Toby!  had  not  a  weightier  matter 
CEilIed  fcNTth  idl  th6  ready  eloquence  of  my  father^ 
— how  hadst  thou  then,  and  thy  poor  hobby^ 
horse  too,  b6en  insulted ! 

My  father  htmg  up  his  hat  with  the  same  air 
he  took  it  down ;  and,  after  giving  a  slight  look 
at  the  disoi'der  of  the  room,  he  took  hold  of  one 
Of  the  chairs  which  had  formed  the  Corporal's 
breu^,  and  pladng  it  over-against  my  unde 
Toby,  he  sat  down  In  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  tea- 
things  were  taken  away,  and  the  door  shut,  he 
broke  out  in  a  lamentation  as  follows : 


HT  PATHSa's  LAMENTATION. 

It  is  in  vain  loUgei^,  said  my  fkther,  (Address- 
ing himself  as  nluch  to  Emulphui's  curse,  which 
was  laid  Upon  the  comer  of  the  diironey-piece, 
— ai  to  my  unde  I'oby,  whp  sat  under  it ;— it 
is  in  vain  longer,  said  my  father,  m  the  most 
duetidous  monotony  imaginable,  to  struggle  as 
I  havb  done  against  this  most  uncomfortable  of 
human  perBhasions.-^I  see  it  plainly,  that  either 
fbr  ihf  Swfi  shi^,  brother  Toby,  or  Uie  sins  and 
ibniM  of  the  Shandy  flmiHy,  Heaven  has  thought 
fit  to  draw  forth  the  heaviest  of  its  artiUery 
agaiol^t  me ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  my  child 
is  the  pdnt  vmoh  which  me  whole  force  of  it  is 
dIredSed  to  play. — Sudi  a  thing  would  batter 
f  6  ikhdkl  universe  about  our  ears,  brother 
Shandy,  said  my  unde  Toby,  if  it  was  so.— — 
Unhappy  Tristtitan!  child  of  wrath!  child  6f 
decrepitude!  interruption  I  mistake!  and  dis- 
(AMMent!  What  one  misfortune  or  disaster  in 
ih6  book  of  embryotic  evils,  tliai  could  untnie- 
chanize  thy  fhupe,  or  entangle  thy  filaments, 
micfi  hai  not  falldn  upon  wy  head,  ere  ever, 
thou  camest  into  the  world  I — ^what  evils  in  thy 
pBiM^  fntb  it  T-^Whal  evils  since  !-^Produccd 
into  bdnff,  in  the  decline  of  thy  fktfer'a  days, 
•«<ii^h«n^^e  powers  of  his  imadnatfoo'iH^  of  his 
hoAfiifett  nha&ag  feeble,**when  radkal  heat. 
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and  radical  moistore^  theeleinaitB  wbidi  tboold 
have  tempered  thine^  were  drying  up ;  and  no- 
thing left  to  found  thy  atamma  in,  but  nega« 
tiona, — ^'tia  pitiAil,  brother  Toby,  at  the  bat, 
luid  called  out  for  all  the  little  nelpa  that  care 
and  attention  on  both  aidea  could  gi?e  it.  But 
how  were  we  defeated  1  You  know  the  erent, 
brother  Toby ! — ^'tia  too  melandioly  a  one  to  be 
repeated  now, — when  the  few  animal  apirita  I 
was  worth  in  the  world,  and  with  which  me- 
mory, fancy,  and  quick  parte,  should  hare  been 
conveyed,— were  all  dieperaed,  confVised,  con- 
founded, scattered,  and  aent  to  the  devil  !•— 

Here  then  waa  the  time  to  have  puta  atop  to 
this  persecution  againat  him, — and  tried  an  ex- 
periment at  least, — ^whether  oshDoness  and  aere- 
nity  of  mind  in  your  aiater,  with  a  due  atten- 
tion, brother  Toby,  to  her  evacuatioua  and  re- 
pletiona, — and  the  rest  of  her  non-naturals, 
might  not,  in  the  course  of  nine  months  gestae 
tion,  have  aet  all  things  to  rights. — ^My  child 
was  bereft  of  these !  what  a  teaiins  ufe  did 
she  lead  herself,  and  conaequenily,  her  foetus 
too,  with  that  nonsensical  anxiety  of  hera  about 
lying-in  in  town ! 1  thoosht  my  aiater  sub- 
mitted with  the  greaieat  patience,  replied  my 
ttnde  Tobv ;— I  never  heard  her  utter  one  fVet- 
fttl  word  about  it— —She  fumedinwardly,  cried 
my  father ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  vou,  brother, 
was  ten  times  worse  for  the  chik^ — and  then, 
what  battlea  did  she  fight  with  me!  and  what 

perpetual  storms  about  the  midwife ! ^Tbere 

she  gave  vent,  said  my  unde  Toby. ^Vent ! 

cried  my  father,  looking  up. 

But  what  was  all  this,  mv  dear  Toby,  to  the 
injuries  done  us  by  my  child  s  oomins  head  fixre- 
most  into  the  world,  when  all  I  wiahed,  in  tkia 
general  wreck  o£  hia  frame,  was  to  have  saved 
this  little  caaket  unbroke,  unrified  !— 

With  all  my  precantiona,  bow  waa  my  system 
turned  topsy-iorvy  in  the  womb  with  my  child ! 
hia  head' exposed  to  the  hand  of  violence,  and  a 
measure  of  470  pounds  avoutdupoia  wei^t  act- 
ing 80  perpendicularly  upon  ita  apex,— 4hat,  at 
this  hour,  ^tis  ninety  per  cent  insurance,  that  the 
fine  net-work  of  the  intellectual  web  be  not  rent 
and  torn  to  a  Uiousand  tatters. 

— StiU  we  could  have  done  I — ^Fool,  Cox-^ 
comb,  Puppj,— give  him  but  a  Note  ; — Cripple, 
Dwarf,  Dnvell^,  Gooaecap,— -(shape  him  as 
you  wOl)  the  door  of  fortune  stands  onen.^ — O, 
Licetus  f  Licetus !  had  I  been  Ueat  iritii  a  foetua 
five  inches  long  and  a  half,  like  thee,— Fate 
might  have  done  her  worst. 

Still,  brother  Toby,  diere  was  one  cast  of  the 
dve  left  ibr  our  diild,  after  all:— O,  Tristram  I 
lYiatraml  Tristram! 

We  will  send  ibr  Mr  Yorick/said  my  unde 
Toby. 

-  — ^Yoa  may  send  for  whom  you  will,  re- 
lied my  flidier. 


CHAP.  XX. 

What  a  rate  have  I  gone  on  at,  ciarvetting 
and  frisking  it  away,  two  u^  and  two  down,  for 
three  volumes*  together,  without  looking  once 
behind,  or  even  on  one  side  of  me,  to  see  whom 
I  trod  upon ! — 111  tread  upon  no  one,*— quotli 
I  to  myself,  when  I  mounted ;— 111  take  a  good 
rattling  gallop ;  but  111  not  hurt  the  poorest 
iack-ass  upon  the  road-— So  off  I  set,— «p  one 
tone,— down  another,  throudi  thia  tumpike,^^ 
over  that,  as  if  the  arch-jodcey  of  Jockeya  had 
got  behind  me. 

Now,  ride  at  thia  rate  with  what  good  inten-' 
tion  and  resolution  you  maj, — ^'tia  a  million  to 
one  youll  do  some  one  a  misdiief,  if  not  your- 
selfl— He's  flung,  he's  off,— he's  lost  his  seat,^ 
Wa  down,— bell  break  hia  nedc !— see !  if  he 
baa  not  gallopped  frdl  amongst  the  scafiblding 
of  the  undertaking  critica !— bell  knock  his 
brains  out  against  some  of  their  posts !— he's 
bounced  out  !-4ook,— be's  now  riding  like  a 
mad-cap  full  tilt  through  a  whole  crowd  of 

Cdntera,  fiddlers,  poets,  biographers,  phyadans, 
wyers,  logidana,  players,  sehoc^nuen,  diurdi- 
men,  statesmen,  sofdim,  casuists,  connoisaeun, 
prelates,  popes,  and  engineers. — Don't  iear,  said 
1,-111  not  hurt  the  poorest  iadc-ass  upon  the 

king^s  highwav But  your  horse  throws  dirt  I 

see,  you've  splash'd  a  bishop !— I  hope  in  God, 
'twas  only  Emulphus,  said  I. — But  you  have 
squirted  fUll  in  ^e  faces  of  Mess.  Le  Moyne, 
De  Romigny,  and  De  MardUy,  doctors  cf  the 
Sorbonne.— That  was  last  year,  replied  I.— But 
you  have  trod  this  moment  upon  a  lanff.-^]nngB 
have  bad  timea  on't,  aaid  I,  to  be  Orod  upon  by 
such  people  aa  me. 

You  have  done  it,  replied  my  accuaer. 

I  deny  it,  quoth  I,  and  so  have  got  <^,  uid 
here  am  I  standing  vrith  mv  bridle  in  one  hand, 
and  with  my  cap  m  the  other,  to  tdl  my  story. 

^And  what  is  it  ?— You  shall  hear  in  the 

next  chapter. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

As  Francis  the  First  of  France  was  one  win- 
terly night  warming  himsdf  over  the  embers  of 
a  wood-fire,  and  talking  with  his  first  minister 
of  sundry  things  for  th6  good  of  the  stote,*— It 
would  not  be  amiss,  said  the  king,  stirring  up 
the  embers  with  his  cane,  if  thia  good  under- 
standing betwixt  ourselves  and  Switaerland  was 

a  little  strengthened. ^There  is  no  end.  Sire, 

replied  the  minister,  in  eiving  money  to  these 
people,— they  would  swallow  up  the  treantry  of 
jhvnce.— Poo!  poo!  answered  the  kinfc — 
there  are  moie  ways,  Mons.  le  Premie,  of  bri- 


•  According  to  the  original  cditkMis. 
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bing  •tatesy  beiides  thit  of  giving  money !— Ill 
pay  Switaoland  the  honour  of  standing  godfa« 
ther  for  my  next  chUd.— -^Tonr  migesty^  said 
the  minister  in  ao  doing,  wonld  have  all  the^ 
grammarians  in  Europe  upon  your  back; — 
Switzerland^  as  a  republic,  being  a  female,  can 
in  no  construction  be  god&ther.—- — She  may  be 
godmother,  replied  Francis,  hastily; — so  an- 
nounce my  intentions  by  a  courier  to-monow 
imnming* 

I  am  astonished,  said  Frauds  the  First,  (that 
day  fortnight,)  speaking  to  his  minister  as  he 
entered  the  cioaet,  that  we  have  had  no  answer 

trcka  Switzerland. Sire,  I  wait  upon  you  this 

moment,  said  Mons.  le  Premier,  to  lay  before 
you  my  dimtdies  upon  that  business.— They 
take  it  kindly  ?  said  the  Idng.—— Ther  do.  Sire, 
replied  the  minister,  and  have  the  hioiest  senae 
otthe  honour  your  Migesty  has  done  them — but 
the  republic,  as  ^jodmother,  daims  her  rif^t,  in 
this  case,  of  naming  the  child. 

In  all  reason,  quoth  the  king  she  will 
christen  him  Francis,  or  Henry,  or  Lewis,  or 
aome  other  name  that  she  knows  wfll  be  agree- 
able to  us. — ^Your  Mi\}esty  is  deceived,  replied 
the  minister — I  have  this  hour  received  a  dis- 
patdi  from  our  resident,  with  the  determination 
of  the  republic  on  that  pdnt  also— And  what 
name  has  the  republic  fixed  upon  for  the  Dau- 
phin?  Shadrach  Meschecn  Abednep;o,  r^ 

plied  the  minister. By  St  Peter'a  gir^,  I 

will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Swiss,  cried 
Francis  the  First,  pulling  up  his  breeches,  and 
walking  hastily  across  the  floor. 

Your  M^esty,  replied  the  minister  calmly, 
cannot  bring  yourself  off. 


We'll  pay  them  in  money — said  the  king. 

Sire,  tbere  are  not  sixty  thousand  crowns  in 
the  treasury,  tjusw&ed  theminister— I'llpawn 
the  best  jewel  in  my  crown,  quoth  Francis  the 
First. 

Your  honour  stands  pawned  already  in  this ' 
matter,  answered  Monsieur  le  Premier. 

Then,  Mons.  le  Premier,  said  the  king,  by 
•——well  go  to  war  with  'em. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Albiit,  gentle  reader,  I  have  lusted  earnest- 
ly, and  endeavoured  carefblly  (according  to  the 
measure  of  slender  skill  as  God  has  vouch- 
safed me,  and  as  convenient  leisure  ftom  other 
occasions  of  needful  profit  and  healthful  paa- 
time  have  permitted)  that  these  little  books, 
which  I  here  put  into  thy  hands,  might  stand 
instead  of  many  bigger  books — ^yet  have  I  car- 
ried mvself  towards  thee  in  such  fandfol  guise 
of  careless  disport,  that  right  sore  am  I  asha- 
med now  to  entreat  thy  lenity  seriously — in  be- 
seeching thee  to  believe  it  of  me,  that  in  the 


story  of  my  father  and  his  Chndtian  names,^I 
have  no  thoughta  of  treading  upon  Frands  the 
First, — nor,  in  the  affiur  of  the  nose— upon 
Fraada  the  Ninth— nor,  in  the  character  of  my 
unde  Toby — of  characterising  the  mUitating 
spirits  of  my  country— the  wound  upon  his 
grdn,  is  a  wound  to  every  comparison  of  that 
kind—nor,  by  Trim,  that  I  meant  the  Duke  of 
Ormond— or  that  my  book  is  wrote  against  pre- 
destination, or  ft-ee-will,  or  taxes— If 'tb  wrote 
against  any  thing— 'ds  wrote,  an'  please  your 
worships,  against  the  spleen ;  in  order,  bjf  a 
more  frequent  and  a  more  convulsive  elevation 
and  depresdon  of  the  diaphnupn,  and  the  sue- 
cuasations  of  the  intercostal  andabdominal  mus- 
des  in  laughter,  to  drive  the  gali  and  other  hit^ 
ier juices  from  the  g^-bladder,  liver,  and  sweet- 
bread of  his  Mi^y's  subiects,  with  all  the  in- 
imicttioas  passions  whidi  bdong  to  them,  down 
into  their  auodenums, 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

-*— But  can  the  thing  be  undone,  Yorick? 
said  my  father— Ibr  in  my  opinion,  continued 
he,  it  cannot.  I  am  a  vHs  canonist,  replied 
Yorick— bat  of  sll  evils,  holding  auiq^nse  to  be 
the  most  tormenting,  we  shall  at  least  know  the 
vrorst  of  this  matter.  I  hate  these  neat  dinners, 
said  my  fitther— The  siae  of  the  dinner  is  not 
the  point,  answered  Yorick — we  want,  Mr 
Shandy,  to  dive  into  the  bottom  of  this  doubt, 
whether  the  name  can  be  changed  or  not — and 
as  the  beards  of  so  many  commissaries^  officials, 
advocatea,  proctors,  registers,  andofthemoat  emi- 
nent of  our  school-divines  and  others,  are  all  to 
meet  in  the  middle  of  one  table,  and  Didins  haa 
so  presdngly  invited  you— who,  in  tout  distress, 
would  misB  such  an  occasion  i  All  that  is  re- 
quinte,  continued  Yorick,  is  to  apprise  Didius, 
'  and  let  him  manage  a  conversation  after  dinner, 
so  as  to  introduce  the  so^eot-^Then  mj  bro- 
ther Toby,  cried  my  &ther,  clq^ping  his  two 
handa  together,  shall  go  with  us. 

—Let  my  old  Ue- wig,  ouothmy  unde  To- 
by, and  my  laced  regimentals,  be  hung  to  the 
fire  all  night,  Trim, 


CHAP.  XXV. 

^No  doubt,  sir,— there  is  a  whole  chapter 

wanting  here— and  a  chasm  of  ten  pages'^  made 
in  the  book  by  it— but  the  bookbmder  is  nd- 


*  In  the  original  edition,  the  series  of  the  pages  is  altered  in  the  way  here  stated ;  bat  we  haye  thought 
this  improper  on  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  as  it  would  put  the  series  wrong  through  the  whole  volume. 
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l)ier  ft  fool,  or  %  ka$>re,  m  a  pa||>y'— nor  is  the 
book  a  jot  more  imperfect,  (at  least  upon  that 
soorey^-but,  on  the  contrary,  the  book  is  ipore 
perfect  and  complete,  by  wanting  the  chapter, 
oian  having  it,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  to  yovpr 
reverences  m  this  manner — I  question  first,  by 
the  bye,  whether  the  same  experiment  miffht 
not  be  qiade  as  successfully  upon  sundry  other 
chapters — but  there  is  no  end,  an'  please  your 
reverences,  in  trying  experiments  upon  chap- 
ters— ^we  have  had  enough  of  it— So  there's  an 
end  of  that  matter. 

But  before  I  begin  my  demonstration,  let  me 
only  tell  you,  that  the  chapter  which  I  have  torn 
out,  and  which  otherwise  you  would  all  have 
been  reading  just  now,  insteadof  this,—- was  the 
description  of  my  father's,  my  uncle  Toby's^ 
Trim  s,  and  Obaoiah's  setting  out  and  joumeyr 
ingto  the  visitations  at***». 

We'll  go  in  the  coach,  said  mv  father«~Pri« 
thee,  have  the  arms  been  altered,  Obadiah  ?— 
It  would  have  made  my  story  much  better,  to 
have  begun  widi  telling  yon,  lh|it  at  the  time 
mv  mother's  arms  were  added  to  the  Shandy's, 
when  ^  coach  was  repainted  unon  my  fiither's 
marriage,  it  had  so  fidlen  out,  that  the  coach- 
painter,  whether  by  performing  all  his  worlds 
with  the  left  hand,  like  Turpihus  the  Roman, 
«r  Hans  Holbein  of  Basil^-or  whether  'twas 
more  from  the  blunder  of  his  head  than  hand 
—or  whether,  lastly,  it  was  from  the  sinister 
turn,  which  every  ining  relating  to  our  family 
Was  apt  to  take— it  so  wX  out,  however,  to  our 
reproach,  that,  instead  of  the  bend^d&xier,  which, 
since  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  was  hon^y  our 
due — a  hend'sitaHer,  by  some  of  these  fatafities, 
had  been  drawn  quite  across  the  field  of  the 
Shandy  arms.  ^Tis  scarce  credible,  that  the 
mind  of  so  wise  a  man  as  mv  fkther  was,  could 
be  so  much  incommoded  witn  so  small  a  matter. 
The  word  coach— let  it  be  whose  it  would— or 
ooBch-man,  or  coach-horse,  or  coach-hire,  could 
never  be  named  in  the  fkudly,  but  he  constant- 
ly complained  of  cairying  this  vile  maiic  ci  il- 
legitimiaey  upon  the  door  of  his  own ;  he  never 
once  was  able  to  step  into  the  coach,  or  out  of 
it,  without  turning  round,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
arms,  and  making  a  vow,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  was  the  last  time  he  would  ever  set  his  fbot 
in  it  again,  till  the  bend^sinuter  was  taken  out 
— bi^  like  the  a^dr  of  the  l^ge, }  t  was  one  of 
the  9iany  things  whi<^  the  Daiiniet  had  set 
down  in  their  tipoks— ever  to  be  grumbled  at 
(and  in  wifer  fiupilies  (ban  Qurs)-4mt  i^ver  to 
be  mended. 

—Has  the  bend-smiiter  been  bmshed  out,  I 
say  ?  said  my  fitther— There  has  been  nothing 
brushed  out,  sir,  answmd  Obadiah,  but  the 
lining.— We'll  go  o'horse-ba(^,  said  my  fkther, 
turning  to  Yorick.— Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
except  politics,  the  demr  know  the  least  of  he- 
raldry, said  Yorick.— Nd  matter  for  that,  cried 
my  fkther— I  should  be  sorrv  to  appear  with  a 
Uot  in  myeacatcheonbefiare  them.— Never  mind 


the bend-nnisUr,  mijB^J  VQ^ Tfkj,mV6fff 
on  his  tie-wig. — ^No,  indeed?  said  mjAv^tt^ 
you  may  go  with  my  aunt  pinah  to  a  visitatioD 
with  a  bend-sinister,  if  you  think  fit.— My  poor 
uncle  Tpby  blushed.  My  fi^ther  was  vexed  at 
himself— No — mv  dear  mrother  Toby,  said  my 
father,  changing  lus  tone — ^but  the  damp  of  thie 
coach-lining  about  iny  loins,  may  give  me  the 
sciatica  again,  as  it  did  December,  January, 
and  February  last  vdnter — so,  if  you  please,  you 
shall  ride  my  wife's  pad— c|nd  as  you  are  to 
preach,  Yorick,  you  had  better  make  the  best 
of  your  way  before*— and  leave  me  to  t^ke  care 
of  my  brother  Tpby,  aiid  to  follow  at  our  own 
riites. 

Now,  the  cbapteir  I  was  oblieed  to  tear  out^ 
was  the  description  of  this  cavakaile,  ip  whidt 
Corporal  Trim  and  Obadiah,  upon  two  ooadi- 
horses  a-breast,  led  the  way  as  dow  as  a  patiole 
—whilst  my  unde  Toby,  in  his  laced  regimei^ 
tals  and  tie-wig,  Jbept  his  rank  with  my  father* 
in  deep  roads  and  dissertations  alternately  i^poD 
the  advantage  of  learning  and  arfi^,  as  <«dk 
opuld  get  the  start. 

But  the  painting  of  this  journey,  upon  re^ 
viewing  it,  appears  to  be  so  mu^h  above  toe  ^|e 
and  manner  of  an^  thing  else  I  could  have  been 
able  to  paint  in  this  book,  that  it  could  no$  hf  ve 
remained  in  it,  without  depredating  every  oth^ 
scene,  and  destroying,  at  the  same  ame,  that  ne- 
cessary equipoise  and  balance,  (wheth^  of  go^d 
or  bad)  betwixt  chapter  and  chapter,  fromwl^ence 
the  just  proportions  and  harmony  of  the  wh^e 
work  result.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  butJuat 
set  up  in  the  business,  so  know  little  about  it — 
but,  m  my  opinion,  to  write  a  boox,  is  for  aO 
the  yf9(M.  like  humming  a  song— be  but  in  tune 
with  yourself,  madam,  tis  no  matter  how  \afjU 
or  how  low  you  take  it. 

-—This  is  the  reason,  may  it  please  your  re- 
verences, that  some  of  the  lowest  and  flattest 
oompodtionB  pass  off  very  wdl  (as  Yorick  told 
my  unde  Topy  one  night)  by  siege — ^My  unde 
Toby  looked  brisk  at  the  sound  of  the  word 
siege,  but  could  ndther  make  head  nor  tail  of 
it. 

I'm  to  preach  at  oourt  next  Sunday,  said  Ho- 
menas — run  over  my  notea— so  I  hummed  over 
Dr  Homenas's  notes— The  modulation's  verjr 
well,— it  will  do,  {lomenas,  if  it  holds  on  a^  this 
rate— so  on  I  hummed— and  a  tolerable  tune  I 
thought  it  was ;  and  to  this  hour,  may  it  pkaat 
your  reverences,  had  nevor  foun4  out  how  low, 
how  flat,  how  spiritless  and  jgune  it  was ;  but 
that,  all  of  a  sudden,  up  surted  an  air  in  the 
middle  of  it,  so  fine,  so  ridi,  so  heavenly — ^it 
carried  my  soul  up  with  it  into  the  other  world : 
now,  had  I  (as  Montaigne  complained  in  a  pa* 
ralld  acddent)— had  I  found  the  declivity  e&j, 
oj  the  ascent  accessible — certes  I  had  been  out- 
witted— Your  notes,  Homenas,  I  should  have 
said,  are  ^;ood  notea— but  it  waa  so  perpendicu- 
lar a  precipice, — so  wholly  cut  off  fitmi  the  rest 
of  the  wo»,  diat  by  the  first  no|e  I  hummed,  I 
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L  mj^dt  flying  into  the  other  worM>  imd 
fipoin  dicaioe  disooreied  the  Tale  from  whence  I 
WBoe,  80  deep,  so  low,  aod  dismal,  that  I  ihaU 
sever  have  the  heart  to  deacend  into  it  again. 

^3r  A  dwarf  who  hringa  a  standard  along 
ifrim  him,  to  measure  his  own  size^-Hake  mj 
-weed,  is  a  dwarf  in  more  artidea  than  one.**- 
jy^d  10  ttufih  for  tearing  out  of  chapters. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

-^n,  if  he  is  not  catting  it  all  ioto  slipa, 
mtdaiing  them  ahout  him  to  light  their  pipes ! 
— 'Tisabominahle,answered  Didius;— -It  should 
BOt  go  nnnodced,  said  Doetor  Kysarctos— 
(dTHewasoftheKysaroiioftheLowCountries. 

Methinks,  said  Didias,  half  rising  fhmi  his 
dudr,  in  order  to  romove  a  bottle  and  a  tall  de- 
canter whidi  stood  in  a  direct  line  betwixt  him 
and  Yorlck, — ^you  might  have  qpared  this  sar- 
castic stroke,  and  hate  hit  npoo  a  more  proper 
j^ace,  Mr  Yoriok,  or  at  least  upon  a  more  pro^ 
per  occasion,  to  have  shewn  vour  contempt  of 
what  we  have  been  about:  If  the  sermon  is  of 
BO  better  worth  than  to  light  pipes  with,-*-'twas  ^ 
<pcrtainly,  sir,  not  good  enough  to  be  preached 
before  so  learned  a  body ;  and  if  'twas  good 
enough  to  be  [weached  before  so  leameda body 
—'twas  certainly,  sir,  too  good  to  light  their 
pqws  with  afterwards. 

—I  have  got  him  fhst  hung  up,  quoth  Di- 
dius  to  himsdf,  upon  one  of  the  two  hocns  of 
mj  dilemmas—let  kim  get  off  as  he  can. 

I  have  ui^teigone  such  unspeakable  torments 
m  bringing  forth  this  sermon,  quoth  Yorick, 
upon  this  occasion, — that  I  dedve,  Didius,  I 
would  suffer  martyrdom,— and,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible, my  horse  with  roe,  a  thousand  times  over, 
before  I  would  sit  down  and  make  such  another: 
I  waa  delivered  of  it  at  the  wrong  end  of  me, — . 
it  cane  from  my  head  instead  of  my  heart,— 
and  it  is  for  the  nain  it  gave  me,  bio^  in  the 
wHting  and  preaching  of  it,  that  I  revenge  my- 

adf  ofit  in  this  manner. To  preach,  to  shew 

the  extent  of  our  reading,  or  the  subtleties  of 
<mr  wit,— to  parade  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
with  the  beggarly  accounts  of  a  little  learning, 
Jinselled  over  with  a  few  words  which  gfitter, 
bat  eonvey  little  light,  and  less  warmth,— 4s  a 
dishonest  use  of  the  poor  single  half  hour  in  * 
we^,  whidi  is  put  into  our  hand%— lis  not 
preaching  the  gospel, — ^but  ourselves^^For  my 
•wn  part,  continued  Yorick,  I  had  rather  direct 
five  words  pinnt-blank  to  the  heart. 

As  Yorick  pronounced  the  woird  pomUNaiUc, 
jnj  uncle  Toby  roae  up  to  say  something  wptm 
prqiectfles,— when  a  single  word,  and  no  more, 
uttered  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
drew  every  one's  ears  towards  it,— a  word,  of  all 
others  in  the  dictionary,  the  last  in  that  place 
to  hfi  expected, — a  word  I  am  ashamed  to  write, 
—yet  must  be  written,— must  be  read;— Ille- 
gal,— uncanonical,— guess  ten  thousand  guesses 


multiidied  iatothemsdves,— 4rack,«- tortoreyoor 

invention  for  ever,  you're  where  you  wf" 

In  short,  I'll  tell  it  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  XXVIL 


Zounds  !• 


Z ds !  cried  Fhutatcnrius, 

.  partly  to  himaelf^— and  yet  high  enough  to  be 
heard ;  and  what  seemed  odd,  'twaa  uttered  in 
a  constroction  of  look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice^ 
somewhat  between  that  of  a  man  in  amazement, 
and  one  in  bodily  pain. 

One  or  two  who  had  very  nice  ears,  and  could 
distinguish  the  expression  and  mixture  of  the 
two  tones  as  plainly  as  a  third  or  tijiftk,  or  any 
other  diord  in  music, — ^were  the  most  pusaled 

and  perplexed  with  it ^The  concord  was 

fi;ood  itself, — ^but  then  'twas  auite  out  (^  tlie 
key,  and  no  way  applicable  to  the  subject  start- 
ed,  so  that  with  all  their  knowledge,  they 

could  not  tdl  what  in  the  world  to  make  of  it. 

Others,  who  knew  nothing  of  musical  expre^ 
sibn,  and  merely  lent  their  earn  to  the  plain  inw 
port  of  the  woid,  iroagioed  that  Fhutamriua|» 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  choleric  spirit,  was  just 
ffoing  tosoateh  the  eudgeb  out  of  Didioa's  hands^ 
in  order  to  beoMul  Yorick  to  aome  purpose  :— 
and  that  the  desperate  monosyllable  Z— da 
was  the  exordium  to  an  orstioD,  which,  as  thcnr 
judffed  from  the  sample,  preaaged  but  a  roi^ 
kind  of  handling  of  him ;  so  that  mv  undo  To- 
by's good-nature  folt  a  pang  for  wnal  Yorick 
was  about  to  undeigo.  But  seeing  Phutatoriitt 
stop  short,  without  any  attanpt  or  desire  to  go 
on, — a  third  part;^  becan  to  suppose  duit  it  was 
no  more  than  an  involuntaiy  reqiiraticm,  casu- 
ally  forming  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  twdve« 
penny  oath,  without  the  sin  or  substance  of  one. 

Others,  and  especially  one  or  two  who  sat 
next  him,  looked  upon  it,  on  the  contrary,  asm 
real  and  substantial  oath  propensdy  formed 
against  Yorick,  to  whom  he  was  known  to  bear 
no  good  liking ; — ^which  aaid  oath,  aa  m;^  father 
philosophized  upon  it,  actually  lay  ftemig  tfid 
fuming  at  that  very  tune  in  the  upper  regions 
of  PhuUtcHius's  purtenanoe ;  said  so  was  natu- 
/ally,  and  according  to  the  due  course  of  things, 
flrst  squeezed  out  bjr  the  sudden  influx  of  blood, 
which  was  driven  into  the  right  ventricle  of 
Phutatorius's  heartpr^y  the  stroke  of  suiiirise 
which  so  strange  a  theory  of  preaching  had  ex^ 
cited. 

Hew  finely  we  argue  upon  roktaken  facts  1 

There  was  not  a  soul  busied  in  all  these  va- 
rious reasonings  upon  the  monosyllable  which 
Phutatcniua  uttered,— who  did  not  take  this  for 
granted,  wo<;eedtng  upon  it  as  from  aa  axion# 
namely,  that  Phutatonus's  mind  was  intent  up- 
on the  subject  of  debate  whidi  was  arising  be- 
twesD  Didius  and  Yoriok;  aod>  iodeed,  ashe 
locM  first  towards  the  0119,  and  then  towixds 
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the  other,  with  the  air  of  a  xnan  listening  to 
what  was  eoing  forwards, — who  would  not  have 
thought  the  same?  But  the  truth  was,  that 
JPhutatorius  knew  not  one  word  or  one  syllable 
of  what  was  passing ; — ^but  his  whole  thoughts 
and  attention  were  taken  up  with  a  transaction 
which  was  going  forwards  at  that  very  instant 
within  the  precincts  of  his  own  galligaskins, 
and  in  a  part  of  them,  where,  of  all  others,  he 
stood  most  interested  to  watch  accidents :  so 
that,  notwithstanding  he  looked  with  all  the  at* 
tention  in  the  world,  and  had  gradually  screw- 
ed up  every  nerre  and  muscle  in  his  face,  to  the 
utmost  pitch  the  instrument  would  bear,  in  or- 
der, as  It  was  thought,  to  give  a  sharp  reply  to 
Yorick,  who  sat  over  against  him,— yet,  I  say, 
was  Yorick  never  once  in  any  one  domicile  of 
Phutatorius's  brain ;  but  the  true  cause  of  his 
exclamation  lay  at  least  a  yard  below. 

This  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  with 
all  imaginable  decency. 

•  You  must  be  informed  then,  that  €rastri- 
pheres,  who  had  taken  a  turn  into  the  kitchen 
a  little  before  dinner,  to  see  how  things  went 
on, — observing  a  wicker-basket  of  fine  chesnuta 
standing  upon  the  dresser,  had  ordered  that  a 
hundred  or  two  of  them  might  be  roasted  and 
sent  in  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,-*-Ga8tri- 
pheret  enforcing  his  orders  about  them,  that 
Didius,  but  I^utatoriua  especially,  were  parti- 
cularly fond  of  'em. 

About  two  minutes  before  the  time  that  my 
unde  Toby  interrupted  Yorick's  harangue, — 
Gastripheres's  chesnuts  were  brought  in, — and 
as  Phutatorius's  fondness  fbr 'em  was  uppermost 
in  the  waiter^iT  head,  he  laid  them  dii^Iy  be- 
fore Phutatorius,  wn^t  up  hot  in  a  dean  da- 
mask napkin. 

Now,  whether  it  was  physically  impossible, 
with  hcdf  a  dozen  hands  all  thrust  into  the  nap- 
kin at  one  time, — ^but  that  some  one  ohesnut, 
of  more  life  and  rotunditv  than  the  rest,  must 
be  put  in  motion, — it  so  fell  out,  however,  that 
one^  was  actuaUv  sent  rolling  ofi^  the  table,-* 
and  as  Phutatorius  sat  straddling  under,  it  fell 
perpendicularly  into  that  particular  aperture  of 
Phutatorius's  breeches,  for  which,  to  the  shame 
and  indelicacy  of  our  language  be  it  spoke,  there 
is  no  chaste  word  throughout  all  Johnson's 
dictionary : — ^Let  it  suffice  to  sav, — it  was  that 
particular  aperture,  which,  in  all  good  societies, 
the  laws  of  decorum  do  stdctlv:  require,  like  the 
temple  of  Janus  (in  peace  at  least),  to  be  uni- 
versally shut  up. 

The  neglect  of  this  punctilio  in  Phutatorius 
(which,  by  the  bye,  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
mankind),  had  onened  a  door  to  this  acddent-* 

Acddent,  I  call  it,  in  compliance  to  a  reod- 
ved  mode  of  ^>eakiQg ; — but  m  no  opposition  to 
the  opinion  either  of  Acrites  or  Mywogeras  in 
this  matter ;  I  know  they  were  both  prepossess- 
ed and  Ailly  persuaded  of  it,— and  are  so  to  this 
hour.    That  there  was  noting  of  acddent  in 


the  whole  evefit,--biit  that  the  dietnui'f  It- 
king  that  particular  course,  and,  in  a  maimer, 
of  its  own  accord,^-^4md  then  falling  with  afl  its 
heat  directly  into  that  one  particular  places  aAd 
no  other, — ^ms  a  real  judgment  upon  Flratato- 
rius,  fbr  that  filthy  and  obscene  treatise^  Ora- 
ctt^tfitr  retinendis,  which  Phutatorius  had  pirii- 
lished  about  twenty  years  ago,— and  was  that 
identical  week  goiiig  to  give  the  world  a  aeoond 
edition  oL 

It  is  not  my  business  to  dip  my  pen  in  this 
controversv : — much  undoubtedly  may  be  wrote 
on  both  sides  of  the  question : — All  that  con- 
cerns me,  as  an  historian,  is  to  represent  the 
matter  ,of  fact,  and  render  it  credible  to  die 
reador,  that  the  hiatus  in  Phutatorius's  breeches 
was  suffidently  wide  to  reodve  the  diesnut  ;— 
and  that  the  chesnut,  somehow  or  other,  did 
fidl  pCTpendicidarly  and  piping  hot  into  it,  wHii- 
out  niutatorius's  perceiving  it,  or  any  one  else 
at  that  time. 

The  genial  warmth  which  the  chesant  im- 
parted, was  not  undekctable  for  the  first  twenty 
or  five-and-twent^r  seconds, — and  did  no  mart 
than  gently  solicit  Phutatorius's  attention  to- 
wards the  part :— but  the  heat  graduaUy  increa- 
dng,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  getting  berond 
the  pdnt  of  all  sober  pleasure,  and  then  ndvan- 
dng  with  all  speed  into  the  rmons  of  pam, — 
the  soul  of  Phutatorius,  together  with  all  Ids 
ideas,  his  thoughts,  his  attention,  his  inuig!ina^ 
tion,  judgment,  resolution,  deKberadon,  ratio- 
dnation,  memcnr,  fimcy,  with  ten  battiAkNM  of 
animal  spirits,  afl  tumultuoasly  crowded  down, 
through  different  defiles  and  drcuits,  te  the 
pUoe  m  danger,  leaving  all  his  upper  v^fcnfl^ 
as  you  may  imagine,  as  empty  as  my  pnrsew 

With  the  best  intellkenoe  whieh  dl  these 
messengers  could  bring  him  bade,  Plmfaterins 
was  not  able  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  what  wte 
gdng  forwards  below,  nor  could  he  make  ainy 
kind  of  conjecture  what  the  devil  was  the  mat- 
ter with  it.  However,  as  he  knew  not  what 
the  Iroe  cause  might  turn  out,  he  deemed  it 
most  prudent,  in  the  ntuation  be  was  in  at  pre- 
8ent,-^to  bear  it,  if  possible,  like  a  Stoie ;  wlikfa, 
with  the  help  oif  some  wry  faces  and  eompnr- 
sions  of  the  mouth,  he  had  certainlv  acoom- 
plished,  had  his  imagination  continUM  Sienter: 
—but  the  sallies  of  the  imannation  are  tmg^ 
▼ernable  in  all  things  of  this  idnd ;— Hi  theo^ 
instantly  darted  into  his  mind,  that  though  the 
anguish  had  the  sensation  of  glowing  heat, — it 
might,  notwithstanding  that,  be  a  bite  as  w^ 
as  a  bum ;  and  if  so,  that  possibly  a  newt,  or 
an  asker,  or  some  sudi  detested  reptile,  had 
crept  up,  and  was  fastening  his  teeth ;— the  hor- 
rid idea  of  which,  wiUi  a  nesh  gtow  of  pain  ari- 
sing that  instant  tram  the  chesnut,  seised  Phu- 
tatorius with  a  sadden  panic, — and  in  the  first 
terrifying  disorder  of  the  panion,  it  threw  him, 
as  it  has  done  the  best  generals  upon  earth, 
quite  off  his  guard:  the  efl^  of  whidi  was 
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thik,  thai  he  leapt  inoontinently  u^^  uttering, 
mt  he  roie>  that  interiectioii  of  surprise  so  much 
^toaeaated  upon,  with  the  apposiopestic  break 
After  it,  marked  thus,  Z— — ds  f— which,  though 
not  strictly  canonical,  was  still  as  little  as  any 
nan  ooula  have  said  upon  the  occasion ; — and 
which,  hj  the  b?e,  whether  canonical  or  not, 
Phutatorius  coula  no  more  help  than  he  could 
tiie  cause  of  it. 

Though  this  has  taken  up  some  time  in  the 
narrative,  it  took  up  little  more  time  in  the 
transaction,  than  just  to  allow  time  for  FhuU- 
tdrius  to  draw  form  the  cheanut,  and  throw  it 
down  with  Tiolence  upon  the  floor,^and  for 
Y&ndc  to  riae  from  his  chair,  and  pick  the  ches- 
nut  up. 

It  is  curious  to  ohserre  the  triumph  of  slight 
inddents  over  the  mind. — What  incredible 
w<i^t  they  have  in  fanmna  and  sovemin^  our 
opiniona,  both  of  men  and  things ! — that  tnfles, 
Hght  as  air,  shall  waft  a  belief  into  the  soul, 
and  plant  it  so  immoveably  within  it, — ^that 
lUiehd's  demonstrations,  could  thev  be  brought 
to  batter  it  in  breach,  should  not  all  have  power 
to  overthrow  it ! 

.  Yorick,  I  said,  picked  up  the  chesnut  which 
Fhutatorius's  wrath  had  flung  down :— the  ac- 
tion was  trifling ; — ^I  am  ashamed  to  account 
fa  it:-^he  did  it,— for  no  reason,  but  that  he 
thought  the  diesnut  not  a  jot  woiae  for  the  ad* 
TOitiire; — and  that  he  held  a  p;ood  chesnut 
worth  stooping  for« — ^But  this  inadent,  trifling 
aa  it  waa,  wrought  differently  in  Phutatorius  s 
head:  He  considered  this  act  of  Yorick's,  in  get- 
ting off  his  diair,  and  picking  up  the  diesnut, 
as  a  plain  acknowledgment  in  nim,  that  the 
chesnut  waa  originally  his ; — and  in  course,  that 
it  must  have  been  the  owner  of  the  chesnut,  and 
BO  one  else,  who  could  have  played  him  such  a 
fnaak  with  it.  What  greatly  confirmed  him  in 
this  opinion,  was  this.  That  the  table  being  na- 
laUekgramical  and  very  narrow,  it  afibr&a  a 
fiur  opportunity  for  Yorick,  who  sat  directly 
over-a^dnst  Phutatorius,  of  slipping  the  ches- 
nut in ; — and  consequently  that  he  did  it.  The 
look  of  aomething  more  than  suspicion,  which 
Phutatorius  cast  ftill  upon  Yorick  as  these 
thouffhta  arose,  too  evidently  spoke  his  q>inion; 
—and  as  Phutatorius  was  naturally  supposed  to 
know  UKMre  of  the  matter  than  any  person  be- 
sides, his  opinion  at  once  became  toe  general 
one ;  and  m  a  reason  very  different  frmn  anj 
whieh  have  been  yet  given, — in  a  little  time  it 
was  put  out  of  all  manner  of  dispute. 

when  great  or  unexpected  events  fall  out  unon 
the  stage  of  this  sublunary  world, — the  ii^na  of 
man,  which  is  an  inouisitive  kind  of  a  substance, 
naturally  takes  a  night  behind  the  scenes,  to 
see  what  is  the  cause  and  first  spring  of  them. 
— The  search  was  not  long  in  this  instance. 

It  was  well  known  that  Yorick  liad  never 
a  good  opinion  of  the  treatise  which  Phutato- 
rius had  wrote  de  Concubinis  retinendis,  as  a 


thing  which  he  feared  had  done  hurt  in  the 
world ; — and  'twas  easily  found  out  that  there 
was  a  mystical  meaning  in  Yorick's  prank,-^ 
and  that  his  chucking  the  chesnut  hot  into 
Phutatorius's**^ — ^•••••^  y^^g  a^rcastioed  fling 
at  his  book ; — ^the  doctrines  of  which,  they  said, 
had  inflamed  many  an  honest  man  in  the  same 
place. 

This  conceit  awakened  Somnolentius; — made 
Agelastes  smile ; — and,  if  you  can  recollect  the 

Sredse  look  and  air  of  a  man's  ikce  intent  in 
nding  out  a  riddle, — ^it  threw  Gastripheres's 
into  that  form ; — and,  in  short,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  master-stroke  of  arch  wit 

This,  as  the  reader  has  seen  from  one  end  to 
the  other^  was  as  groundless  as  the  dreams  of 
philosophy.    Yorick,  no  doubt,  as  Shakespeare 

said  of  his  ancestor "  was  a  man  of  jest," 

but  it  was  tempered  with  something  which 
withheld  him  from  that,  and  many  other  un- 
gracious pranks,  of  which  he  as  undeservedly 
bore  the  blame ; — but  it  was  his  misfortune,  alt 
his  life  long,  to  bear  the  imputation  of  say- 
ing and  doing  a  thousand  things,  of  which  (un- 
le^  ray  esteem  blinds  me)  his  nature  was  inca- 
pable. All  I  blame  him  for,— or  rather  all  I  blame 
and  alternately  like  him  for,  was  that  singu- 
larity of  his  temper,  which  would  never  suffer 
him  to  take  pains  to  afet  a  story  right  with  the 
world,  however  in  his  power.  In  every  ill  usage 
of  that  sort,  he  acted  precisely  as  in  the  affidr 
of  his  lean  horse. — He  could  nave  explained  it 
to  his  honour,  but  his  spirit  was  above  it ;  and 
besides,  he  ever  looked  upon  the  inventor,  the 
propagator,  and  believer  of  an  illiberal  report, 
alike  so  injurious  to  him,— he  could  not  stoop 
to  tell  his  story  to  them ;  and  so  trusted  to  time  ' 
and  truth  to  do  it  for  him. 

Tliis  heroic  cast  produced  him  inconveniences 
in  many  respects ; — ^in  the  present,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  fixed  resentment  of  Phutatorius, 
who,  as  Yorick  had  just  made  an  end  of  his 
chesnut,  rose  up  from  his  chair  a  second  time, 
to  let  him  know  it ; — which  indeed  he  did  with 
smile ;  saying  only,— That  he  would  endeavour 
not  to  forget  the  obh^tion. 

But  you  must  mark  and  carefully  aeparate  and 
distinguish  these  two  things  in  your  minds : 

—The -smile  was  for  the  company; 

—The  threat  was  for  Yorick. 


CHAP,  xxvni. 

— CaN  you  tell  me,  ouoth  Phutatoriu^  speidi- 
ing  to  Gastripberes,  who  sat  next  to  him, — for 
one  would  not  apply  to  a  suK;eon  in  so  foolish 
an  affair, — Can  you  tell  me,  Gastripberes,  what 

is  best  to  take  out  the  fire  ? ^Ask  £ugenius, 

said  Gastripberes. That  greatly  depends,  said 

Eugenius,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  adven- 
ture, upon  the  nature  of  the  part.  If  it  is  a 
tender  part^  and  a  part  which  can  conveniently 
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be  wn^  vp*-"— I^  u  boA  iho  me  wAihe 
ottior,  replied  Pfanlstorra^  Ityiiiff  hit  band  «■ 
be  apoke,  witb  an  empbatical  nod  of  bia  bead, 
Dmon  ibe  part  in  (pmdaa,  and  lifting  up  bia 
ng^t  leg  at  tbe  apme  time,  to  eaoe  and  voitilata 
it-— — If  tbat  it  tbe  caae,  aaid  Eogenina^  I  would 
a4vi*e  you,  Pbutatoriua,  not  to  tampar  witb 
it  by  any  meana;  but  if  you  will  send  to  tbe 
nejLt  printer,  and  trust  your  cure  to  audi  a  aim* 
pie  tbing  aa  m  aofi  died  of  peoer  just  come  off 
tbe  preaa, — ^you  need  do  notning  more  tban 

twiat  it  round. Tbe  damp  paper,  quotb  Yo- 

xidc  (wbo  aat  next  to  bia  moid  Kugeniui) 
tbouipi  I  know  it  baa  a  refireabing  ooolneaa  in 
ity— .jet,  I  peaome,  ia  no  more  tban  tbe  ye- 
bide ;— -aod  fbat  tbe  oil  and  lamp-ldack,  witb 
wbicb  tbe  p^wr  ia  ao  atrongly  impregnated, 
dbea  tbe  buain^sa. — ^Rigbt,  aaid  iSugeniua; 
and  iai,  of  any  outwaid  application  I  would  Ten- 
ture  to  lecommend,  tbe  meat  anodyne  andaafe. 

Waa  it  my  caae,  aaid  Gaatripberea,  aa  tbe 
main  tbing  is  tbe  oil  and  lamp-black,  I  abould 
me$d  tban  tbick  upon  a  rag,  and  dap  it  on 
Weetlv*'— ^Tbat  would  make  a  very  aeyil  of 
it,  repned  Yorick.--— — And  betidea,  added  £u- 
oenbia,  it  would  not  anawor  tbe  intention,  wbicb 
tt  tbe  e^^treme  neatncaa  and  elegance  of  tbe  pre- 
acription ;  wbicb  tbe  ftculty  bold  to  be  baiSf  in 
baU* : — Gir  conaider,  if  tbe  type  ia  a  very  amall 
one  ^wbich  it  ibpuld  be)  tbe  sanative  particlea, 
wbioi  co|ne  into  contact  in  tbia  form,  nave  tbe 
advantage  of  being  apread  ao  infinitdy  tbin, 
%nd  witb  aucb  a  mathiematical  equality,  (fresb 
pan^rapba  and  large  a^tals  excepted)  as  no 
art  or  management  of  tbe  spatula  can  come  up 
to^— ^It  fidla  9ut  verv  luckily,  replied  Fbuta* 
torins,  tbat  tb^  aecond  edition  of  my  Treatise, 
de  ConcubinU  retinendis,  ia  at  tbis  instant  in  tbe 

maa. ^You  nay  take  any  leaf  of  it,  spid 

Eugenius;— no  matter  wbidi.— Provided, 
quotb  Yoricjic,  ^bere  is  no  bawdy  in  it   ■  i 

They  are  juft  now,  replied  Pbutatoriua,  print* 
ing  off  tbe  niptb  diapter ; — ^wbicb  ia  tbe  last 
chapter  but  one  in  tbe  book.---»Pray,  wbat  ia 
tbe  title  of  tbat  diapter  ?  said  Yorick ;  making 
m  respectftil  bow  to  Pbutatorius,  aa  be  mke. 

1  tbink,  added  Pbutatorius,  'tia  tbat  ie  Re 

ConcukinariiU 

For  Heaven's  sake  keep  out  of  tbat  dupter, 
quotb  Yiurick. 

——By  all  meana, — added  Eugeniua. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

^Now,  quotb  Didiua,  rising  up,  and  laying 
biy  right  band,  with  bia  fingera  spread,  upon  bia 
^Hreast,— bad  such  a  blunder  about  a  christian- 
name  happened  before  the  Reformation,  ^-^ 
pt  happened  tbe  dav  before  yeaterday,  quotb 
my  uncle  Toby  tQ  bipaelf,^— and  when  bap- 


tism waa  adndaiatflnd  ia  l4^r^f^Tmm  fB^ 
in  Ei^^iab,  aaid  my  undeJ-^-msny  tbing^  M#i^' 
have  ooindded  witb  it ;  and  Hpon  tbe  authoiily 
of  sundry  decreed  cases,  t»have  proDoooead  ikie 
baptism  null,  witb  a  power  of  giving  die  duld  « 
new  name. — Had  a  priest,  for  instance,  wbadi 
waa  no  unoomiQon  thing,  tbroi^  ignorance  of - 
tiie  Latin  tongue,  bn^tiaed  a  child  of  Toqa-^ 
o'Stiles,  tR  nomme  pairut  et ^fiUa  ft  ipiiitmrn 
sametc$,  ti»e  baptiBm  waa  bald  nulL  I  bej^ 
your  pardon,  re|^ied  Kvsarciua  ;-*i|i  that  ease, 
as  tbe  mistake  waa  only  tbe  terminationtii  the. 
baptism  waa  valid;— and  to  baivt  rendiaed  it 
null,  the  blunder  of  tbe  priest  ahonld  have. 
fallen  upon  the  first  ayllaUe  of  cadi  noun;'^^ 
and  not,  aa  in  your  caae,  upon  the  last 

My  &tber  delighted  in  aubtletiea  of  tbia  ki^ 
and  listened  witb  infinite  attentioD^ 

Gastripheres,  fiir  example,  continued  Kyiar^ 
dua,  baptiiea  a  child  of  John  Btradliag^a  m  if»^ 
mtae  Oiirig,  ^.  Sfc.  instead  of  im  mmim  JRa- 

trUf  4v. U  tbia  a  baptiam  ?— No,— -oMr  tha 

ablest  cfnoniata ;  inasmuch  aa  the  radix  of  each 
word  ia  hereby  torn  up,  and  tbe  aoiaeaad  mean** 
ing  of  them  removed  and  changed  quite  to  anon 
tbff  object ;  for  Goffuae  does  not  siflufy  a  nam^ 

notgatrit  a  fiuber.^ Wbat  do  &ev  signify  ^ 

said  my  unde  Toby. ^Nothing  at  au,-H|uotb 

YoridL— Eigo,  aucb  a  biq^tism  is  null,  aaid 
Kjraardua.— — 

In  course,  anawered  Yorick,— in  •  ten» 
two  parts  jeat  and  one  part  eameat 

But  in  the  ease  dted,  continued  Kyaaicinaiy 
where  patrite  is  put  for  jpatris,,fiHa  fyrfilU,  ,9aA 
so  on :— OS  it  is  a  fiiult  only  in  tbe  dedenaioa, 
and  the  roots  of  the  word  continue  untouched, 
tbe  infiections  of  their  brancbee,  dtber  ^is  way 
or  that,  does  not  in  any  aort  binder  tbe  baptiam, 
inasmudi  as  tbe  same  sense  continms  u  tbe 

words  aa  before. But  then,  said  Didina,  tbe 

intention  of  the  priests  pronouncing  them  gMn* 
matically,  must  nave  been  proved  to  have  gone 
along  with  it.— ^Right,  answered  Kysardus; 
and  of  this,  brother  Didiua,  we  haveaii  inatanae 
in  a  decree  of  the  deeretala  of  Pope  Leo  tbe 

Third ^But  my  bvotiier's  diild,  cried  my 

uncle  Toby,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope  ^ 
'tis  the  plain  child  of  a  Proteatant  gentlenwi, 
cbriateoed  Tristmm  againat  the  wiUaand  wi^iea 
both  of  bis  father  and  motbar,  and  aU  who  are 
akin  to  it.--— 

If  tbe  wills  and  wishes,  aaid  Kysardus^  inter- 
rupting my  unde  Toby,  of  those  only  wbo 
stand  related  to  Mr  Shandy's  diild,  were  t» 
have  weight  in  tbia  matter,  Mrs  Shandy,  of  all 

people,  has  tbe  least  to  do  in  it. My  unck 

Toby  laid  down  bia  pipe,  and  my  fatber  drew 
bis  chair  still  doser  to  the  table,  to  bear  the 
condusion  of  so  strange  an  introduction. 

It  has  not  only  been  a  question.  Captain 

Shandy,  amongst  the  *  best  lawyers  and  dvili- 


*  Vide  Swiobiune  on  Testaments,  Part  7.  §  8. 
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th«r  tbe  mother  be  of  kin  to  her  child  ;"-^but, 
drier  much  d^passionate  mqairy  and  jactitation 
of  the  arguments  on  all  ndea^ — ^it  has  beai  ad- 
jndfted  for  the  negative; — ^namelv^  ''  That  the 
mower  is  not  of  Kin  to  her  child."*  My  fa- 
ther instantly  clapped  his  hand  upon  my  uncle 
Toby's  mouthj  under  colour  of  whispering  in 
his  ear^the  truth  was,  he  was  alarmed  for 
LiUabmero, — and  having  a  great  desire  to  hear 
OQODe  of  ^  curious  an  argument,-— he  begved 
my  ui^de  Toby,  for  heaven's  sake,  not  to  ois- 
appoint  hin^  in  it**--My  unde  Toby  gpye  a 
nto^— resnined  his  pipe,  and  contenting  himself 
with  whistling  LiUabulkro  inwardly, — Kysar- 
avp,  Didius,  and  Triptolemus  went  on  with 
the  dJKowae  as  foUows  :— 

This  determinatioo,  oontinued  iCysardus, 
how  paqtrary  soever  it  imy  seem  to  run  to  th^ 
ftream  of  vulgair  ideas,  yet  had  reason  strongly 
ifa  Its  aide,  and  haa  been  put  out  of  all  manner 
9f  dilute  from  the  fanums  case,  knpwii  com* 
monly  by  the  n^me  of  the  Duke  of  Suffi>lk'4 
Case.— —It  is  cited  in  Brodce,  said  Triptole* 
inufl.— ^And  taken  notioe  of  bv  Lord  Coke, 
added  Didius.— *And  ]f  ou  may  find  it  i|i  Swiu- 
bfim  09  Testaments,  wd  Kysarduf. 

Jh^  case^  Hi  l^ai^y,  was  this  :— 
1  the  reign  at  £dward  the  Sixtb>  Charles 
Dul^e  of  3u|Pol^  bavipg  issue  a  s<h^  by  one 
venter*  o^d  a  dau^ter  by  another  venter,  made 
|lis  Wt  vfii^f  wherein  he  devised  goods  to  his 
aon>  and  died ;  af^  whose  death  the  son  died 
fdspy-r-but  without  wiU*  without  wife,  and 
writhoB^  duld  ;-^his  mother  and  his  sister  by 
the  father's  side  (for  she  was  bom  of  the  fofmer 
Tmiter)  then  living.  The  mott^er  took  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  son's  goods,  according  to  the 
atatfiteaftheSlstof  Harry  the  Eighth;  where- 
by it  is  epaeted.  That  in  case  any  person  die  in** 
Estate,  the  pdminisfattion  of  his  goods  shall  b^ 
onpmitted  to  the  next  of  kin. 

The  iwlministration  being  thus  (surreptitious* 
Iy)  granted  to  the  mother, — the  sister,  by  the 
jnither's  fide,  commenced  a  suit  before  tlie  eo* 
deaiastical  judjge,  alkmng,  Ut,  That  she  herself 
ynM  next  pf  km ;  and,  l^dly.  That  the  mother 
wa^  Dot  of  kin  at  all  to  the  party  deceased ;  and 
therdbre,  prayed  the  court,  that  the  administni<* 
tion  grapted  to  the  mother  mig^t  b^  revoked, 
and  he  committed  unto  her  as  next  of  kin  tp  the 
deo^aaed,  by  force  of  the  said  stamte. 

Hereupon,  as  it  was  a  great  cauae,  and  much 
depending  upon  ita  issue,^-fand  man^  causes  of 
great  property  lik^pr  to  be  decided  m  times  to 
come,  Dy  the  preceaent  tp  be  then  made,— the 
most  learned^  a9  well  in  the  Mws  of  this  re^ 


as  in  the  civil  law,  were  consulted  togedier. 
Whether  the  mother  was  of  kin  to  her  son,  or 
no  ? — Whereunto  not  only  tiie  temporal  law- 
yers,—but  the  church  lawyers,-— the  juris-coB« 
sulti,— the  juris-prudenteB,--the  civilians,— 
the  advocates,— the  commissaries,— the  judges 
of  the  consistory  and  perpgative  courts  of  Can* 
terbury  and  York,  with  the  master  of  the  fa* 
culties,  were  aU  unanimously  of  <^nion,  That 
the  mother  was  not  of  t  kin  to  her  ^lild.— 

And  what  said  the  Duchess  of  Su®>lk  to  it  f 
said  my  uncle  Toby. 

The  unexpectedness  of  my  unde  Tobv's  ques- 
tion, oonfimnded  Kysardus  more  than  toe  ablest 
advocate.  He  stopped  a  foXL  minute,  looking  in 
my  uucle  Toby's  face  without  replyiiM[ ;— «nd 
in  that  single  minute  Tripto}emus  f  ut  oy  him, 
and  took  the  lead  as  follows  :r— 

Tis  a  ground  and  principle  in  the  law,  said 
Triptolemus,  that  thiiu;8  do  not  ascend,  but  de« 
Bceud  in  it ;  and  I  nu£e  no  doubt  'tis  for  thk 
cause,  that  however  true  it  ia  that  the  child 
may  be  of  the  b)ood  and  seed  of  its  parents,— 
that  the  parents,  nevertheless,  are  not  of  thp 
blood  and  seed  of  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  parents 
are  not  begot  by  the  diild,  but  the  child  by  the 
parents :— for  so  they  write,  Libert  smU  de  mh- 
gtdne  pafrit  et  mairis,  sed  paUr  et  mater  won 
sunt  die  sanguine  Uieromm. 

—But  this,  Triptolemus,  cried  Didius, 
proves  too  mudi;— lor,  from  this  anthori^ 
dted,  it  would  follow,  not  only,  what  indeed  la 
granted  on  all  sides,  that  the  motha  is  not  of 
kin  to  her  child, — ^but  the  father  likewise.—— 
It  is  held,  said  Triptolemus,  the  better  opinion ; 
because  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  child, 
though  thev  be  three  persons,  yet  are  thev  but 
(una  carQi)  one  flesh ;  and  conse^uentiv  no 
a^;ree  of  kindred,— or  any  method  ot  acquiring 
one  tn  noittrf.—— There  vou  push  the  argu- 
ment i^pun  too  fiur,  cried  didius,— for  there  is 
np  prohibition  in  nature,  though  there  is  in  the 
Levitical  law,— but  that  a  man  mav  beget  a 
child  upon  his  grandmother ;— in  which  case, 
supposing  the  issue  a  daughter,  she  would  stand 
in  relation  both  (^—  But  who  ever  thought, 
cried  Kysardus,  of  lymg  with  hiagrandmother  r 
—The  young  gentleman,  replied  Yorick, 
whom  Selden  speaks  of,«*who  not  only  thought 
of  it,  but  justined  his  intention  to  his  £ither  by 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  law  of  retali»- 
tion:— "  You  lay,  sir,  with  my  mother,"  said 

the  lad ; ''  why  m|iy  not  I  lie  with  yours  ?" 

'Tis  the  argumentum  commune,  added  Y^ridc* 
— »'Tis  as  goo4f  replied  £ugenius,  taking 
down  his  hat,  aa  they  deserve* 

The  compuiy  broke  up. 


*  Vide  Brooke's  Abridg.  Tit.  Adn^ni^^.  No.  47- 

«!■  Mater  non  Dumeratur  inter  consangnineoe.  Bald,  in  ult  0.  de  Veib*  rignificx 

$  Vide  Brooke's  Abridg.  tit.  Adminutr.  N.  47. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

— And  pray,  said  my  unde  Toby,  leaning 
Upon  Yorick,  aa  he  and  my  father  were  helping 
him  leisurely  down  the  stairs,— don't  be  terri-' 
fied,  madam ;  this  staircase  conversation  is  not 

so  long  as  the  last And  pray,  Yorick,  said 

my  unde  Toby,  which  way  is  this  said  a^dr  of 
Tristram  at  length  settled  by  these  learned 

men  ? Very  satisfactorily,  replied  Yorick : 

iio  mortal,  sir,  has  any  concejm  with  it ; — ^for 
Mrs  Shandy,  the  mother,  is  nothing  at  all  a-kin 
to  him;— and  as  the  mother's  is  the  surest 
side, — Mr  Shandy,  in  course,  is  still  less  than 
nothing. — In  short,  lie  is  not  as  much  a-ldn  to 
him,  sir,  as  I  am.— 

That  may  wdl  be,  said  my  father,  sha- 
king his  head. 

Let  the  learned  say  what  they  will,  there 
must  certainly,  quoth  m^  uncle  Toby,  have  been 
some  sort  of  oonsanguimty  betwixt  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk  and  her  son. 

The  vulgar  are  of  the  same  opinion,  quoth 
Yorick,  to  this  hour. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Though  my  fkther  was  hugely  tickled  with 
the  subtleties  of  these  learned  discourses, — ^'twas 
Ftill  but  like  the  anointing  of  a  ^roken  bone. — • 
The  moment  he  got  home,  the  weight  of  his  af- 
flictions rctumeu  upon  him  but  so  much  the 
heavier,  as  is  ever  the  case  when  the  staff  we 
lean  on  slip  fVom  under  us. — He  became  pen- 
sive,— walked  frequently  forth  to  the  fish-pond, 
— ^let  down  one  loop  of  his  hat, — sighed  often, — 
forbore  to  snap ; — and,  as  the  hasty  sparks  of 
temper,  which  occasion  snapping,  so  much  as- 
sist perspiration  and  digestion,  as  Hippocrates 
tells  us, — he  had  certainly  fallen  ill  with  the 
extinction  of  them,  had  not  his  thoughts  been 
critically  drawn  off,  and  his  health  rescued  by 
a  fresh  train  of  disquietudes  left  him,  with  a  le- 
gacy of  a  thousand  pounds,  by  my  aunt  Dinah. 

My  father  had  scarce  r^  the  letter,  when, 
taking  the  thing  by  the  right  end,  he  instantly 
b<^an  to  plague  and  puzzle  his  head  how  to  lav 
it  out  mostly  to  the  nonour  of  his  &mily. — A 
hundred-and-fifty  odd  projects  took  possession 
of  his  brains  by  turns ; — he  would  do  this,  and 
that,  and  t'other. — He  would  go  to  Rome ; — ^he 
would  go  to  law  ; — ^he  would  buy  stock ; — ^he 
would  buv  John  Hobson's  farm  ; — ^he  would 
new  fore-nront  his  house,  and  add  a  new  wing 
to  make  it  even. — ^There  was  a  fine  water-miU 
on  this  side ;  and  he  would  build  a  wind-mill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  full  view  to 

answer  it. ^But,  above  all  things  in  th6  world, 

he  would  indose  the  great  Ox-moor,  and  send 
out  my  brother  Bob^  immediately  upon  his 
travels. 


But  as  the  sum  wnjiniie,  and  oonscqneiiCljr' 
could  not. do  every  thing; — and  in  truth  very 
few  of  these  to  any  purpose,— of  all  the  prqfects 
which  offered  themselves  upon  ^is  occasioD» 
the  two  last  seemed  to  make  the  deepest  iifr- 
pression ;'  and  he  would  infallibly  have  dettf- 
mined  upon  both  at  once,  but  for  the  small  in- 
convenience hinted  at  above,  which  absolutely 
put  him  under  a  necessity  of  dedding  in  favour 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  was  not  altogether  so  easy  to  be  done  ; 
for  though  'tis  certain  my  father  liad  long  before 
set  his  heart  upon  this  necessary  part  of  my  bro- 
ther's education,  and,  like  a  prudent  man,  had 
actually  determined  to  carry  it  into  executioo 
with  the  first  money  that  returned  from  the 
second  creation  of  actions  in  the  Missiasippi- 
scheme,  in  which  he  was  an  adventurer ; — ^yet 
the  Ox-moor,  which  was  a  fine,  large,  whinny, 
undrained,  unimproved  common,  belonging  to 
the  Shandy-estate,  had  almost  as  old  a  euam 
upon  him :  he  had  lon^  and  afiectionatdy  set 
his  heart  upon  turning  it  likewise  to  some  ac- 
count. 

But  having  never  hitherto  been  pressed  with 
such  a  conjuncture  of  things  as  made  it  neces- 
sary to  settle  either  the  priority  or  justice  of 
their  claims, — ^like  a  wise  man,  he  had  refrained 
entering  into  any  nice  or  critical  examinatioD 
about  them :  so  that,  upon  the  dismission  of 
every  other  project  at  this  crisis, — the  two  old 

E rejects,  the  Ox-moor  and  my  brother,  divided 
im  again ;  and  so  equal  a  match  were  they  for 
each  other,  as  to  become  the  occasion  of  no  small 
contest  in  the  old  gentleman's  mind, — ^which  of 
the  two  should  be  set  agoing  first 

People  may  laugh  as  Siey  will; — bat  tike 

case  was  this : — 

It  had  ever  been  the  custofti  of  the  family, 
and  by  length  of  time  was  almost  become  a 
matter  of  common  right,  that  the  eldest  son  of 
it  should  have  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress 
into  foreign  parts  before  marriage ; — not  only 
for  the  sake  of  bettering  his  own  private  part^ 
b^  the  benefit  of  exercise  and  change  of  so  mudi 
air, — ^but  simply  for  the  mere  ddectation  of  his 
fancy,  by  the  feather  put  into  his  cap  of  having 
been  abroad. — Tanium  valet,  my  fath»  would 
.say,  quantum  sonai. 

Now  as  this  was  a  reasonable,  and  in  course  a 
most  Christian  indulgence, — to  deprive  him  oS 
it,  without  why  or  wherefore, — and  thereby 
make  an  example  of  him,  as  the  first  Shandy 
unwhirled  about  Europe,  in  a  post-chaise,  and 
only  because  he  was  a  heavy  lad, — would  be 
using  him  ten  times  worse  tKan  a  Turk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  Ox-moor 
was  full  as  hard. 

Exdusive  of  the  original  purchase-money, 
which  was  eight  hundred  pounds, — it  had  cost 
the  fiimily  eight  hundred  pounds  more  in  a  law- 
suit about  fifteen  years  before, — besides  the 
Lord  knows  what  trouble  and  vexation. 

It  had  been,  moreover,  in  possession  of  the 
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Sbandy  ftmfly  ever  sinee  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  ana  thon^  it  lay  full  in  view  before 
the  faoufle>  bounded  on  one  extremity  by  the 
water-mill ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  projected 
whKL-mill  spoken  of  above ; — and  for  all  these 
leMons  aeemed  to  have  the  fairest  title  of  any 
part  of  the  estate  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  family^ — ^yet,  by  an  unaccountable  &tality^ 
common  to  men,  as  well  as  the  ground  they 
tread  on, — ^it  had  all  along  most  shameftdly 
been  overlooked ;  and  to  speak  the  truth  of  it, 
had  sniBfered  so  much  by  it,  that  it  would  have 
made  any  man's  heart  have  bled  (Obadiah  said) 
who  understood  the  value  of  land,  to  have  rode 
over  it,  and  only  seen  the  condition  it  was  in. 

However,  as  neither  the  purchasing  this  tract 
of  ground, — ^nor  indeed  ^e  placing  of  it  where 
it  lay,  were  either  of  them,  properly  speaking, 
of  my  father's  doing, — he  had  never  thought 
himself  any  way  concerned  in  the  affidr — ^till  the 
fifteen  years  llefore,  when  the  breaking  out  of 
that  cursed  law-suit  mentioned  above  fand  which 
had  arose  about  its  boundaries) — ^which  being 
altogether  my  fiither's  own  act  and  deed,  it  na« 
tiutdly  awakened  every  other  argument  in  its 
ikvour ;  and  upon  summing  them  all  up  toffe- 
ther,  he  saw,  not  merely  in  mterest,  but  in  ho- 
n3ur,  he  was  bound  to  do  something^for  it ;-« 
and  that  now  or  never  was  the  time. 

I  think  there  must  certainly  have  been  a 
mixture  of  ill-luck  in  it,  that  the  reasons  on 
both  sides  should  happen  to  be  so  cquallv  ba- 
lanced by  each  other;  for  though  my  father 
weighed  them  in  all  humours  and  conditions, 
spent  many  an  anxious  hour  in  the  most  pro- 
found and  abstracted  meditation  upon  what  was 
best  to  be  done ; — reading  books  of  ikrming  one 
day,— books  of  travels  another, — ^laying  aside 
all  passion  whatever, — ^viewing  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  in  all  their  lights  and  circum- 
stances,— communing  every  day  with  my  unde 
Toby, — arguing  with  Yorick,  and  talking  over 
the  whole  aflbir  of  the  Ox*moor  with  Obadiah, 
— yet  nothing  in  all  that  time  appeared  so 
strongly  in  benalf  of  the  one,  which  was  not 
either  strictly  applicable  to  the  other,  or  at  least 
so  far  counterbalanced  by  some  consideration  of 
equal  weu^t,  as  to  keep  the  scales  even. 

For  to  be  sure,  with  proper  helps,  and  in  the 
hands  of  some  people,  though  the  Ox-moor 
would  undoubtedly  nave  made  a  different  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  from  what  it  did,  or  ever 
could  do  in  the  condition  it  lay, — yet  every  tit- 
tle of  this  was  true  with  regard  to  my  brother 
Bobby, — ^let  Obadiah  say  what  he  would.— 

In  point  of  interest, — ^the  contest,  I  own,  at 
first  si^t,  did  not  appear  so  undecisive  betwixt 
diem ;  for  whenever  my  father  took  pen  and 
ink  in  hand,  and  set  about  calculating  the  sun- 
pie  expence  of  paring  and  burning,  and  fencing 
m  the  Ox-moor,  &c  &c — ^with  the  certain  pro- 
fit it  would  bnnff  him  in  return, — the  latter 
turned  out  so  prodigiously  in  his  way  of  work- 


ing the  account,  that  you  would  have  sworn  the- 
Ox-moor  would  have  carried  all  before  it ;  fix* 
it  was  plain  he  should  reap  a  hundbred  Ui^m  of 
rape,  at  twenty  pounds  a  last,  the  very  first 
year, — besides  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat  the 
year  following; — and  the  year  after  that^  to 
speak  within  bounds,  a  hundred, — ^but,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  hundred  and  fiftv, — if  not  two 
hundred  quarters  of  pease  and  beans, — besides 
potatoes  without  end. — ^But  then  to  think  he 
was  all  this  while  breeding  up  m  v  brother,  like 
a  hog  to  eat  them,-^nodced  all  on  the  head 
again,  and  generally  left  the  old  gentleman  in 
such  a  state  of  suspense, — that,  as  he  often  de- 
clared to  mv  unde  Toby,  he  knew  no  more 
than  his  heels  what  to  do. 

Nobody  but  he  who  has  felt  it,  can  conceive 
what  a  plaguing  .thing  it  is  to  have  a  man's  mind  • 
torn  asun&r  by  two  projects  of  equal  strength, 
both  obstinately  pulhng  in  a  contlary  direction 
at  the  same  time;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the. 
havoc,  which  by  a  certain  consequence  is  un- 
avoidably made  by  it  all  over  the  finer  system 
of  the  nerves,  which  you  know  convey  the  ani- . 
mal  spirits  and  more  subtle  Juices  from  the  heart 
to  the  head,  and  so  on, — it  is  not  to  be  told  in 
what  a  degree  such  a  wayward  kind  of  friction 
works  upon  the  more  gross  and  sdid  parts,: 
wasting  the  fat  and  impairing  the  strength  of  a 
man  every  time  as  it  goes  backwards  and  fi>r« 
wards. 

My  &ther  had  certainly  siuk  under  this  evil, 
as  certainly  as  he  had  done  under  that  of  my 
CnaisTiAN  Name,  had  he  not  been  rescued 
out  of  it,  as  he  was  out  of  that,  by  a  fresh  evil : 
— ^the  nusfortune  of  my  brother  Bobby's  death. 

What  is  the  life  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  to  shift 
fix)m  side  to  side? — ^from  sorrow  to  sorrow  ? — 
to  button  up  one  cause  of  vexation, — and  un« 
button  another  ? 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

From  this  moment  I  am  to  be  considered  as 
heir-apfMurent  to  the  Shandy  family ; — and  it  is 
from  this  point  properly,  that  the  story  of  my 
Life  and  Opinions  sets  out.  With  all  my 
hurry  and  precipitation,  I  have  been  but  clear- 
ing tne  ground  to  raise  the  building ;  and  sugh 
a  building  do  I  foresee  it  will  turn  out,  as  never 
was  planned,  and  as  never  was  executed  since 
Adam.  In  less  than  five  minutes  I  shall  have 
thrown  my  pen  into  the  fire,  and  the  little  drop 
of  thick  ink  which  is  left  remaining  at  the  bot- 
tom of  mj  ink-horn,  after  it : — I  have  but  half 
a  score  thmgs  to  do  in  the  time ; — I  have  a  thing 
to  name, — a  thing  to  lament^--a  thing  to  hope, 
— a  thii^;  to  promi8e,^and  a  thing  to  threaten. 
— I  have  a  thing  to  suppose, — a  thing  to  declare, 
— a  thing  to  conceal, — a  thing  to  choo8e,~and 
a  thing  to  pray  for. — ^This  diapter,  ther^cn^,  I 
name  the  chapter  of  Things, — and  my  next 
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diipter  to  it^  that  10,  the  fbtnt  chapter  of  my 
neit  vdurae^  If  I  liTe,  ihail  be  my  chapter  upon 
WHisKEEi,  in  order  to  keep  up  same  sert  of 
oonnexion  in  my  works^ 

The  thing  I  Uunent  is,  that  thinfls  have  crowd- 
ed in  so  tmck  npon  me,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  into  that  part  of  my  work,  towards 
which  I  have  aU  the  way  kx^tcd  forwards  with 
80  much  earnest  desire  ;  and  that  is  the  cam-* 
paknSy  but  especially  the  amours,  of  my  unde 
Toby,  the  events  of  which  are  of  so  singukr  a 
nature,  and  ao  Cervantic  a  cast,  that  if  I  can  so 
manage  it,  aa  to  convey  but  the  same  impres- 
sioDS  to  every  otha  bram  whidi  the  oocnrrencea 
themselves  excite  in  my  own,— I  will  answer  for 
it,  the  book  shall  mike  ito  way  in  the  world 
much  better  than  its  master  has  done  before  it 
-*-0h  Tristran !  Tristram  I  can  this  but  be 
once  brought  about,— the  credit  which  wiH  at- 
tend tiwe  as  an  author,  diall  conntertMlance  the 
many  evils  which  have  befidlen  thee  as  a  man : 
-^ott  wilt  ftast  upon  the  one, — when  thou 
faast  lost  an  sense  and  remembrance  of  the 
other! 

No  wonder  I  itch  so  much  as  I  do  to  get  at 
these  amoura : — they  art  the  cheieeet  morsdi  of 
my  whole  story  I  and  when  I  do  get  at  'em, — 
asrare  yonradves,  good  foiks^(nor  do  I  vahie 
whose  squeamish  stomadi  takea  otfbnce  at  ii)  I 
ahaU  not  be  at  all  niee  in  the  dioiee  of  my 
words ! — and  that's  ^e  thing  I  have  to  declare. 
-^I  shall  never  get  all  throudi  in  five  minutes, 
that  I  fear  .<— and  the  thing  I  hope  is,  that  your 
worshipa  and  ravereapea  are  not  oftnded:-*- 
if  you  are,  dmnd  upon't  111  give  you  aome- 
tfa&g,  my  good  gentry,  nest  year  to  be  offbnded 
at ; — ^that's  my  dear  Jenny's  way  ^-4)ut  who 
my  Jenny  is,-HDid  whidi  is  die  ri^t  and  which 


the  ytt&ag  end  of  a  woman,— Is  the  fhfaig  tdlie 
concealed: — it  shall  be  told  yo%  in  the  next 
diapter  but  one  to  my  chapter  of  Buttod-hdies  ; 
-— and  not  one  chapter  bemre. 

And  now  that  you  have  just  got  to  the  end  of 
these  fbur  vdumes,* — the  thing  I  have  to  ode 
is,  how  you  fed  your  heads?— my  bwh  adua 
dismally !— As  for  your  healths,  I  know  &ey 
are  milch  better.— True  ShiUideism,  think  what 
you  wfU  against  it,  opens  the  hekrt  and  lungs  ; 
and,  like  all  diose  affections  wludi  partake  of  ita 
nature,  it  fmes  the  Mood  and  other  vitd  fiuida 
df  the  body  to  run  fredy  throi^  their  duKhndi, 
and  makes  the  whed  or  life  tun  long  and  cheer- 
fuHy  round. 

was  I  left,  like  Sancho  Pan^  to^oose  my 
kingdom,  it  should  not  be  maritmie,— Kxr  a  king- 
dom of  Uacks,  to  make  a  penmr  of ;— no,  ii 
diould  be  a  kingdom  of  hearty  laug^iing  sub- 
jects: and  as  the  bilious  and  more  saturnine 
pesdons,  by  creating  disorders  in  die  blood  and 
humours,  have  as  Iwd  an  influence,  I  see,  upon 
the  body  pditic  aa  body  natural ; — and  aa  no- 
thiiig  but  a  habit  of  virtue  can  fhlly  govern 
those  pasdons,  and  subject  them  to  reason, — ^I 
should  add  to  my  piuyer,— that  God  woidd  give 
my  subjects  grace  to  be  wise  aa  they  were 
vsaAY ;  and  then  should  I  be  die  happieat 
monarch,  and  they  the  happiest  people,  under 
beai'en. 

And  so  with  diis  moral  fbr  the  pretent,  may 
it  pleaae  your  wordiips  and  your  reverences,  I 
tale  my  leave  of  you  till  dns  time  twelvemonth, 
when  (imlesa  thn  ^rile  eoiig^  kills  me  in  the 
meantime)  HI  have  another  pluck  at  y6ur 
beardi,  and  lay  open  a  atory  to  die  wodd  yon 
little  dream  of.— Fikis. 


•  According  to  the  origind  editions. 


THE  miOHT  HONOUBAILX 

JOHN, 
LORD  VISCOUNT  SPENCER. 

Mr  LoBD, 

I  HimBLT  beg  kafe  to  <rfrar  you  these  tiro  Tohimes;  tliey  are  the  best  my  tatents,  with 
fliidi  bad  health  as  I  have^  could  produce :— had  ProTidence  granted  me  a  larger  stock  of 
either,  they  had  been  a  mnch  more  proper  present  to  your  Lord^ip. 

I  beg  your  Lordship  will  fiyrgiye  me,  if,  at  the  same  time  I  dedfeate  this  Work  to 
yon,  I  join  Lady  Spkncbr,  in  the  liberty  I  take  of  inscribbg  the  story  of  Le  Fewre,  in 
the  sixth  Tc^nme,  to  her  name;  ht  which  I  have  no  other  motive,  which  my  heart  has 
infermed  me  of,  bat  that  the  story  is  a  humane  one. 

I  am. 

My  Lord, 

Your  LorUiip'f 

MostdeTOted, 

And  most  humble  Serrant, 

LAUft.  STfifttrt;. 
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CHAP.  I. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  two  mettlesome 
tits,  and  that  madcap  of  a  postillion,  who  drove 
them  from  Stilton  to  Stamford,  the  thovu^t 
had  never  entered  my  head.  He  flew  like  light- 
ning:— there  was  a  slope  of  three  miles  a^  a 
half; — we  scarcely  touched  the  ground, — the 
motion  was  most  rapid, — most  impetuous; — 
'twas  communicated  to  my  brain,  my  heart 
p^^took  of  it—"  By  the  great  God  of  day," 
said  I,  looking  towards  the  sun,  and  thrustmg 
ray  arm  out  of  the  fore- window  of  the  chaise,  as 
I  made  my  vow,  *'  I  will  lock  up  my  study-door 
the  moment  I  get  home,  and  throw  the  key  of 
it  ninety  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in- 
to the  draw-well  at  the  back  of  my  house." 

The  London  waggon  confirmed  me  in  my 
resolution ;  it  hung  tottering  upon  the  hil^ 
scarcely  progressive,  dragged — dragged  up  by 
eight  heavy  beasd, — "  by  main  strength  I" — 
quoth  I,  nodding ;  '^  but  your  betters  draw  the 
same  way, — and  something  of  every  body's ! — 
O  rare  !"^ 

Tell  me,  ye  learned,  shall  we  for  ever  be 
addiiu;  so  much  to  the  ^itAr,— so  little  to  the 
stock? 

Shall  we  for  ever  make  new  books,  as  apo- 
thecaries make  new  mixtures,  by  pouring  only 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ? 

Are  we  for  ever  to  be  twisting,  and  untwist- 
ing the  same  rope !  for  ever  in  the  same  track, 
— for  ever  at  the  same  pace  ? 

Shall  we  be  destined  to  the  days  of  etemity> 
on  holy-days  as  well  as  working  days,  to  be 
shewing  the  reiki  qfkarnimg,  as  monks  do  the 
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relics  of  their  saints,— without  working  am-  ■ 
one  single  miracle  with  them  ? 

Who  made  Man,  with  povf^v  whidi  dart 
him  from  earth  to  heaven  in  a  moment  ;-'-tfa»t 
g^r^at,  that  most  excellent,  and  most  noUe 
creature  of  the  world, — the  mirdcie  of  nstuie, 
as  Zmroaster,  in  his  book  «fpi  ^^Mf,  calkd 
him  ;•— the  Shekinah  of  the  Divine  Presence,  as 
ChrjWMtoro ;— the  image  of  God,  as  Moses;— 
the  ray  of  divinity,  as  Plato;— the  Marnd^ 
Marvels,  as  Aristotle, — to  go  snesking  on  at 
this  pitiful,—- ^mping, — pettifogging  rate? 

1  scorn  to  be  as  abusive  as  Horace  v^khi  the 
occasion ;— but  if  there  is  no  catachresis  in  the 
wish,  and  no  sin  in  it,  I  wish  from  my  soul, 
that  every  imitator  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  had  the  farcy  for  his  pains;  and 
that  there  was  a  farcical  house,  laige  enou^  to 
hold, — ay — and  sublimate  them,  ta^-rag  amd 
bob-tail,  male  and  female,  all  tog^er:  and 
this  leads  me  to  the  afiUr  of  fFAf jA-«r<  .*— biit, 
by  what  chain  of  ideas,  I  leave  as  a  legacy  in 
mortmain  to  Prudes  and  Tartufs,  to  eigoy  and 
make  the  most  of. 


UPON  WHISKERS. 

I'm  sorry  I  made  it, — ^'twas  as  inoonsidetate 
a  promise  as  ever  entered  a  man's  head^— A 
chapter  upbn  whiskers !  alas !  the  world  will 
not  bear  it ! — ^'tis  a  delicate  world ;— but  I  knew 
not  of  what  mettle  it  was  made,— nor  had  I 
ever  seen  the  uuderwritteii  fragment;  other- 
wise, as  surely  is  noses  are  noses,  and  wbia- 
kcrs  are  whislcers  still,  (let  the  world  say  what 
it  wUl  to  the  contrary,)  so  surely  would  I  haYe 
steered  clear  of  diis  dangerous  cnipler. 


OP  TRISTRAM  SHANDY. 


Ill 


THE  FRAGMENT. 


^— *Toa  aie  half  asleep,  my  good  hdj,  aaid 
the  old  gentleman,  taking  hdid  of  the  old  lad/i 
hand,  and  giTing  it  agentk  aqtieexe,  as  he  pro- 
lUyttMed  the  Drofd  whUk^s. — ^lall  we  change 

tile  sul^ect? By  no  means,  replied  tiie  oNl 

Itodvt— I  Mice  voitr  aeooant  of  those  matters: 
so  Ourowintf  a  ttiin  ^use  handkerdiief  orer  her 
head«  and  leaning  it  hack  upon  the  chair  with 
ber  liice  tamed  towards  him,  and  adfandng 
ber  two  ftet  as  she  reclmed  herself^— I  desire, 
eonthmed  she,  yo«  will  go  on. 

The  old  genieman  went  on  as  fi>I]oWs:-- • 
"Whiskelrs !  cried  the  Qneen  of  Navarre,  drop« 
ping  her  knotting-hall,  as  La  Fossense  uttered 
dte  iNMd.^Whisker8,  madam,  said  La  Fos- 
sense,  pinning  the  hall  to  the  queen's  apron, 
and  making  a  courtesy  as  she  repeated  it. 

La  Toswuse's  Toice  was  naturally  soft  and 
kw,  yet  'twas  an  articulate  vdcfe;  and  every 
letter  of  the  word  Hfhukers  fell  distinctly  upon 
the  Queen  ^  Nayarre's  eat«— — Whiikers  ? 
aricid  the  tftieen,  laying  a  greater  stress  upon  the 
irord,  and  as  if  she  had  still  ^Hstrusted  her 
ears^^-:— Whiskers,  replied  La  Fosseuse,  re- 
^titig  ^  word  a  third  time.— There  is  not  a 
can^ei^  madam,  of  his  age  in  Navarre,  contf  • 
tiued  the  maid  of  honour,  pressing  the  page's 
fnter^st  upon  die  queen,  that  has  so  gallant  a 
ftfa'- — Of  what?  «ried  Margaret,  smiliiM;. 
^— Of  whiskers,  said  La  Foaseuse,  wfth  m£. 
nite  modtisty. 

Hie  word  wkideen  fltffl  stood  its  ground, 
and  eohtinued  to  he  made  use  of  in  most  of  the 
best  companies  throughout  the  little  kingdom  of 
Karrarre,  not^ithstwding  the  indiscreet  use 
wUch  La  Fosaeuse  had  made  of  it:  the  truth 
was.  La  FeMseuie  had  pronounced  the  word 
iiot  Mly  belbve  die  queen .  hut  upon  sundry 
other  opfiiiflfai  at  court,  with  an  accent  whi<& 
ikms  hnplied  something  of  a  mystery.— And 
m  the  couH  of  Mtttpit^  as  aU  tlie  woskL 
knows,  was  at  that  time  a  mixture  of  gallantry 
Aid  devotion, — and  whiskers  heing  as  appli« 
pMitio  die  one  as  the  other,  thfd  wwd  natursl- 
tj  stood  its  ground ; — ^it  gained  ftOl  as  much  as 
il  lost;  that  i^  the  da^  Were  for  it, — the 
laity  were  asahist  it,— and,  fbr  the  women, 
iftryfTere  divided. 

Tlie  excellency  of  the  figure  and  mien  of  the 
young  l^eur  de  Croix,  was  at  that  time  hedn« 
nii^  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  maids  of  no- 
Dour  towards  the  terrace  hefbre  thepalace-gate, 
Where  die  ffuard  was  mounted.  The  Lady  De 
Baussiere  fell  deeply  in  love  with  him, — ^La 
Btttarelle  did  the  same;— it  was  the  finest 
weather  for  it  dut  ever  was  remembered  in 
Nkvanre.— La  €ruyol.  La  Maronette,  La  Saba- 
diere,  fidl  &  love  with  the  Sieur  de  Ci<oix  also; 
-^La  BdMmn  add*  La  Fosseuse  kne#  better:— 

VOL.  V. 


I^  Cniix  had  fidled  in  an  attempt  to  recom* 
mend  himsdf  to  La  Rebours ;  and  La  Rebouia 
and  La  Fosseuse  were  inseparaUe. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  sitting  with  her 
ladies  in  the  painted  bow-window,  facing  the 
nte  of  the  secmid  court,  as  De  Croix  passed 
dirou^  it    He  is  handsome,  said  the  Lady 

Baussiercd ^He  has  a  sood  mien,  said  La 

Batarelle. He  is  findy  shaped,   said   La 

GuyoL 1  never  saw  an  officer  of  the  horse- 

gnurds  in  my  life,  said  La  Maronette,  widi 

two  such  legs ; Or  who  stood  so  well  upon 

them,  said  La  Sabatiere. But  he  has  no 

whiskers,  cried  La  Fosseuse.— -Not  a  pile, 
said  La  Hebours. 

Hie  queen  went  direcdy  to  her  oratory,  rou« 
sine  all  the  way,  as  she  walked  through  the 
gallery,  upon  the  sulgect;  turning  it  this  way 
and  that  way  in  her  fimcy.-^ Ave  Maria  +  — 
what  can  La  Fosseuse  mean  ?  said  she,  kned« 
ing  down  upon  the  cushion. 

La  Guyol,  La  Battardle,  La  Maronette,  La 
Sabatiere,  retired  instanUy  to  their  duunbers. 
—Whiskers!  sai4  all  four  of  them  to  them* 
sdves,  as  they  bolted  their  doors  on  the  inside. 

Hie  Lady  Camavallette  was  counting  her 
beads  with  both  hands,  unsuspected,  under  her 
fiorthingale. — From  St  Anthony  down  to  St 
Ursula,  indusive,  not  a  saint  passed  through 
her  finuEers  witlMmt  whiskers;  St  Francis,  St 
Dominkk,  St  Beimet,  St  Basil,  St  Bridget,  had 
all  whiskers.' 

The  Lady  Baussiere  had  got  into  a  wilder* 
ness  of  conceits,  with  moraUnng  too  intpicatdy 
upon  La  Fosseuse's  text:— she  mounted  her 
paljfrey,  her  psge  followed  her,— the  host  pass- 
ed by, — the  Lad^  Baussiere  rode  on. 

One  denier,  cried  the  Order  of  Mercy,— -one 
sing^  denier,  in  behalf  of  a  thousand  patient 
cajSives,  whdse  eyes  look  towards  Heaven  and 
you  for  their  redemption. 

^The  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on. 

Pity  the  unhappy,  said  a  devout,  veneraUe, 
hoary-headed  man,  meekly  holding  up  a  box, 
begirt  with  iron,  in  his  withered  hands.— I  beg 
-  ftnr  the  unfortunate:— good,  my  lady,  'tis  for  a 
j^riaon,— for  an  hospital,- tis  for  an  old  man, 
-^«  poor  man  undone  by  shipwreck,  by  surety- 
ship, by  fire:— I  call  God  and  all  his  angds  to 
witness,— 'tis  to  dothe  die  nsked,— to  foed  the 
hungry, — ^'tis  to  comfort  the  sick  and  die  bro- 
ken-hearted. 

—The  Lady  Baussiere  tindit  on. 

A  decayed  kinsman  bowed  himsdf  to  the 
grounds 

^The  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on. 

He  ran  begging  bare-headed  on  one  side  of 
her  palfi^ev,  conjuring  her  by  the  former  bonda 
of  ttendsnip,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &a— 
Counn,  aunt,  sister,  mother, — ^for  virtue's  sake, 
for  your  own,  for  mine,  for  Christ's  sake,  re» 
member  roe !— pity  me ! 

-— ^The  Laity  Baussiere  rode  on. 
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Tike  bold  of  wjf  whishers,  said  the  Lady 

Bausdere. ^The  page  took  bold  of  her  pal- 

frejf.  She  dismoanted  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
raoe. 

There  are  some  trains  of  certain  ideas  which 
leave  prints  of  themselyes  about  our  eyes  and 
eye-brows;  and  there  is  a  oonsdousness  of  it, 
somewhere  idxmt  the  heart,  which  serves  but  to 
make  these  etdiings  the  stroi^^.— We  see, 

U,  and  pat  them  together  without  a  die* 


Ha,  ba!  be,  bee!  cried  La  Gayol  and  La 
Sabatiere,  looking  dose  at  each  other's  prints. 
Ho,  ho !  crM  La  Batarelleand  Maronette,  do- 
ing the  same. — Whist !  cried  one  ;-Hit,  st,  said 
a  second;— ^uA,  qooth  a  third;«-poo,  poo, 
replied  a  fburth ;— gramercy  I  cried  the  Lady 
Camavalette;— 'twas  she  who  bewhiskered  St 
Bridget 

La  Fosseose  drew  her  bodkin  firom  the  knot 
of  her  hair,  uid  having  traced  the  ouUine  of  a 
small  whisker,  with  the  blunt  end  of  it,  upon 
one  side  of  her  upper  lip,  put  it  into  La  Re- 
hours'  band. — La  Rebours  shook  her  head. 

The  L^idy  Baussiere  coughed  thrice  into  the 
inside  of  her  muff.— La  Guyd  smiled.— 
Fie !  said  the  Ladv  Baussiere.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  touched  ner  eye  with  the  tip  of  her 
ibre-finger, — as  mudi  as  to  say,  I  understand 
youalL 

Twas  plain  to  the  wbde  court  the  word  was 
ruined :  La  Fosseuse  had  given  it  a  wound,  and 
it  was  not  the  better  for  passbig  through  all 
these  defiles.-— It  made  a  flunt  stand,  however, 
for  a  few  months ;  by  the  exmration  of  which, 
the  Sieur  De  Croix  finding  it  nig^  time  to  leave 
Navarre  fiir  the  want  of  wniskers, — the  word  in 
course  became  indecent,  and  (after  a  few  effi)rt8) 
absolutely  unfit  for  use. 

The  best  word,  in  the  best  language  of  the 
best  world,  must  have  sufiered  un£r  such  com« 

binations. ^The  Curate  d'Estelk  wrote  a  book 

against  them,  setting  fi)rth  the  dangers  of  ao- 
eessory  ideas,  and  warning  the  Navarrois  against 
tiiem. 

Does  not  all  the  world  know,  said  the  Curate 
d'Estdk  at  the  Amdusion  of  his  work,  that 
Noses  ran  the  same  ftte,  some  centuries  ago,  in 
most  parts  tX  Europe,  whidi  whiskers  have  now 
done  m  the  kingdom  of  Navarre? — ^The  evil, 
indeed,  spread  no>>ftirther  then ;  but  have  not 
beds  and  bolsters,  and  night-caps,  and  chamber- 
pots,  stood  upon  the  biink  of  destruction  ever 
since  ?  Are  not  trouse,  and  placket-holes,  and 
pump-handles, — and  spigots  and  faucets,  in  dan- 
ger stiD,  from  the  same  association  ?-^hastit^, 
by  nature  the  gentlest  of  all  affections, — give  it 
but  its  head, — ^'tis  like  a  ramping  and  a  roaring 
tion. 

The  drift  of  the  Curate  d'Estella's  argument 
was  not  understood. — lliey  ran  the  scent  the 
wrong  way. — ^The  world  bridled  bis  ass  at  the 
tail.— *Ana  when  the  extremes  of  Delicacy,  and 


the  heghmimffs  d  CometipiBeenee,  held  Ummt ««» 
provindal  <£apter  together,  they  may  4eam 
Mar  bawdy  abow 


CHAP.  IL 

Whkn  my  Ikther  received  the  letter  wtidi 

fought  him  themdancholy  account  of  asybso- 

bby's  death,  he  was  busy  caleidati 

)  of  his  riding  post  ftom  Calais  to 


the 


therJ 

expenses 

and  so  on  to  Lyons. 

'Twas  a  most  inauspicious  journey ;  my  i 
having  had  everjr  foot  of  it  to  travel  overi_ 
and  ms  calculatioBt  to  hemn  afresh,  wheA  he 
had  ahnost  got  to  the  end  of  ^  by  Obadiah'a 
opening,  the  door,  to  acquaint  mm  ^  fiunily 
was  out  of  yeast,— -and  to  ask,  vdiether  he  miglu 
not  take  tble  great  coadi-horse  early  in  the  mom* 

ing,  and  ride  in  search  of  some. With  all  my 

heart,  Obadiah,  said  my  froher  (pursuing  hn 
journey ;  V— tske  the  coadi-horse,  and  wdoome. 

^But  ne  wanta  a  shoe,  poor  cveatuie !  aaad 

Obadiah.— —Poor  creature !  said  my  uade  T^ 
by,  vibrating  the  note  back  again,  like  a  string 
in  unison.— —Then  ride  the  Scotch  horse,  quoth 
my  fiither,  hastily.— —He  cannot  bear  a  saddle 
upon  bis  back,  quoth  Obadiah,  for  the  wiMie 
world.-«-»Tbe  devil's  in  that  horse;  then  tahe 
Patriot,  criedmy  father,  and  diut  the  door.— * 
Patriot  is  sold,  said  Obadiah.— Here^s  for  you! 
cried  my  father,  making  a  pause,  and  looking  m 
my  unde  Tobys  free,  aa  if  the  thing  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  frict. Yomr  worsyp  order- 
ed me  to  seU  him  last  April,  said  Obadkh.— 
Then  go  on  ibot  for  your  jains,  cried  mvfritlMr. 
I  had  much  rather  walk  than  ridei  said  Obadiah, 
shutting  the  door. 

What  plagues!  cried  my  fitther,  going  on  vrith 
his  caleuhition.— But  the  waters  are  <mt,  said 
Obadiah,— opening  the  door  again. 

Till  that  moment,  my  fitther,  who  had  a  uusp 
of  Sanson's,  and  a  book  of  the  post-roada  before 
him,  had  kept  his  band  upon  the  head  of  his 
compasses,  with  one  foot  of  them  fixed  upon 
Nevers,  the  last  stage  he  had  paid  for,— purpo- 
sing to  go  on  frx»n  Biat  point  with  his  journey 
and  calculation,  as  soon  as  Obadiah  quitted  the 
room :  but  this  second  attack  of  Obadiah's,  in 
opening  the  door,  and  laying  the  whole  country 

under  water,  was  too  much. He  let  go  hn 

compasses,— or,  rather,  wi4i  a  mixed  motion 
between  accident  and  anger,  he  threw  them  up- 
on the  table :  and  then  there  was  nothing  f<v 
him  to  do,  but  to  return  back  to  Cakia  (hke 
many  others)  as  vrise  as  he  set  out. 

When  the  letter  was  broi^t  into  the  parlour, 
which  contained  the  news  ofm^  brothers  death, 
my  father  had  got  forwards  again  upon  his  Jour- 
ney, to  within  a  stride  of  the  compasses  of  the 

very  same  stage  of  Nevers. By  your  leave. 

Mods.  Sanson,  cried  my  fiither,  striking  the 
point  of  his  compasses  thieiagh  Nevera  into  the 
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\  ttid(ttig  to  B^  nude  l\>by,  to  see 
i^M^iTM  ia  the  letter^— ^Wloe  in  oneniglit  k 
too  much  for  an  Eng^idi  gentkmtfi  and  hit  800^ 
Mons.  Sanaon>  to  be  turned  back  firom  so  lousy 
m  town  as  Nevers.  What  think'st  thou,  Toby> 

added  my  &ther,  in  a  ^rkhtly  tone. ^Unless 

it  be  a  garrison-town^  saia  my  unde  Toby,  for 

Uien 1  shall  be  a  fool,  said  my  fiuher,  smi- 

Img  to  himself,  as  long  as  I  live. So  girinsr 

m  second  nod,  and  keying  his  compasses  erfifl 
upon  NcYers  with  one  hand,  and  holding  his 
book  of  the  post-roads  in  the  other^ — half  od* 
cuJatfaiff  and  half  listening,  he  leaned  forwards 
upon  the  table  with  both  elbows,  as  my  unde 
Tol^  hummed  over  the  letter. 


— _       _       ._         he's  gone! 

aaid  my  unde  Tobjr- Where?— Who?— 

cHed  my  fiither. ^My  nepheUr,  said  my  unde 

lV)by.—-i— What,— without  leave,— without 
money,— -without  governor  ?  cried  my  father,  in 
amazement*  No :— ^— he  is  dead,  mv  dear  bro- 
ther, quoth  my  unde  Toby d— ^-Without  being 
HI  ?  cried  my  fitther  agaiUd— I  dare  say  not, 
■aid  my  unde  Toby,  in  a  bw  voice,  and  fetching 
a^deep  si^  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;— he 
has  been  ill  enough,  poor  lad  1  111  answer  for 
him,*-for  he  is  dad. 

When  Agrippina  vras  told  of  her  son's  death, 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  not  bdng  able  to  mo- 
derate the  vioknee  of  her  passions,  she  abruptly 
broke  off  her  work.— My  father  stuck  his  com- 
pMses  into  Nevers  but  so  much  the  foster.— 
what  contrarieties !  his,  indeed,  was  a  matter  of 
calouktion  I  Agrinpina's  must  have  been  quite  a 
different  a£&ir ;  who  dse  could  pretend  to  reason 
ftomhistory? 

How  my  fother  went  on,  in  my  opinioUj  de- 
•erres  a  ^pter  to  itsdf. 

CHAP.  TIL 

And  a  chapter  it  shall  have,  and  a 
devil  of  a  one  too ;— so  look  to  yourselves. 

'TIs  dther  Plato,  or  Plutarch,  or  Seneca,  or 
Xenophon,  or  £pictetus,  or  Theophrastus,  or 
LfUdan,— or  some  one,  perhaM,  of  later  date, — 
either  Cardan,  or  Budsus,  or  Petrarch,  or  Stella, 
— Hir,  posaihiy,  it  may  be  some  divine  or  fother 
of  the  church, — St  Austin,  or  St  Cjpma,  ot 
Barnard,  who  affirms,  that  it  is  an  irresistible 
and  natural  passion,  to  weep  for  the  loss  of  our 
friends  or  children ; — and  Seneca  (I'm  positive) 
telk  us  somewhere,  that  such  griefo  evacuate 
themsdves  best  by  that  particular  diaunel :  and 
aeeordingly,  we  find,  tnat  David  wept  for  his 
son  Absalom,  Adrian  for  his  Antinous,  Kiobe 
for  her  children,  and  that  ApoUodorus  and  Crito 
both  shed  tears  for  Socrates  before  his  death. 

My  fother  managed  his  affliction  otherwise  j 


and  indeed  dMrently  from  meat  men,  dther 
ancient  or  modern ;  for  he  ndther  wept  it  awa^^ 
as  die  Hebrews  and  the  Romans,— nor  dept  it 
off,  as  the  Laplanders, — nor  hanged  it,  as  the 
English, — noridrowned  it,  as  the  Germans; — 
ncHT  did  he  curse  it,  or  damn  it,  or  excommuni- 
cate it,  nor  rhyme  it,  nor  liUabuUero  it. 

— He  got  rid  of  it,  however. 

Will  your  worshins  give  me  leave  to  squeeae 
in  a  story  between  these  two  pages? 

When  Tully  was  bereft  A  his  dear  daughter 
Tullia,  at  tbmt  he  Uid  it  to  hia  heart,— he  lisU 
ened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  modulated  his 
own  unto  itp— O,  my  Tullia  1  my  daughter  I  my 
diild !— Still,  still,  still,— 4t  was,  O,  my  Tullia  I 
—my  Tullia !  Methinks  I  see  my  Tullia,  I  hear 
mr  Tullia,  I  tilk  with  mv  TulHa.— But,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  look  into  the  stores  of  ^losophy, 
and  consider  how  many  excellent  things  might 
be  said  upon  the  occasion, — nobody  upon  eami 
can  conceive,  says  the  great  orator,  how  happy, 
how  joyfVd  it  made  me. 

My  fother  was  aa  proud  of  his  eloauence  as 
Marcus  Tuliius  Cicero  could  be  for  his  Jife,  and, 
fbr  aught  I  am  convinced  of  to  the  contrary  at 
preaent,  with  as  much  reason:  it  was,  indeed,  his 
strength,— and  his  weakness  toow — His  strength, 
for  he  was  by  nature  eloquent ;  and  his  WMk- 
ness,  for  he  was  hourlj  a  dupe  to  it ;  and,  pro- 
vided an  occasion  in  hfo  would  but  permit  nim 
to  shew  his  taknts,  or  say  dther  a  wise  thing,  a 
vritty,  or  a  shrewd  one— (bating  the  case  ^  a 
systematic  misfortune)— £e  had  aU  he  wanted. 
—A  blessing  wbldi  tied  up  mv  fother's  tongue, 
and  a  misfortune  whidi  set  it  loose  with  a  good 
grace,  were  pretty  eoud :  sometimes,  inoeed, 
Uie  misfortune  was  tne  better  of  the  two ;  for 
instance,  where  the  pleasure  of  the  harangue 
vras  as  ten,  and  the  pain  of  the  misftvtune  but 
as,/2»f,— my  fother  gained  half  in  half;  and, 
consequently,  was  as  wdl  again  off,  as  if  it  had 
never  befoUen  him. 

This  dew  will  unravd  what  otherwise  would 
seem  very  inconsistent  in  mv  fother's  domestic 
character : — and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  provoca- 
tions arising  from  the  neglecta  and  Uunders  of 
servante,  or  other  mishaps,  unavoidable  in  a  fo- 
mily,  his  anger,  or  rather  the  duration  of  it, 
eternalW  ran  counter  to  all  coigeeture. 

My  mther  had  a  fovourite  little  mare,  which 
he  had  oonsigned  over  to  a  most  beautifol  Ara* 
bian  horse,  in  order  to  have  a  pad  out  of  her  for 
his  own  riding.  He  was  ssnguine  in  all  his  pro- 
jects ;  so  talked  about  his  pad  every  day  wita  aa 
absolute  a  security,  as  if^  it  had  been  reared, 
broke,— «nd  bridled  and  saddled  at  his  door 
ready  for  mounting.  By  some  neglect  or  other 
in  Obadiah,  it  so  tell  out,  that  my  fother's  ex- 
pectations were  answered  with  nothing  better 
than  a  mule,  and  as  u§^y  a  beast  of  the  kind  as 
ever  was  produced.    , 

My  mother  and  my  unde  Toby  expected  my 
fother  would  be  the  death  of  Obftdiah,  and  diat 
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tlM«^  wmdd  never  be  an  eo^of  ibe  diiiMter.------ 

Sfid  hexe !  tou  rascal^  cried  my  fiither^  pointing 

to  the  mnley  what  you  have  done ! It  waa 

not  i,  aaid  Obadiah^-*-*How  do  I  know  that? 
replied  my  fuOier. 

Trium^  awam  in  my  fiither'a  eyea>  at  the 
repartee,--the  Attic  salt  bcought  water  into, 
them  ;-^and  ao  Obadiah  heard  no  more  abbnt  it. 

Now  let.ua  so  back  to  my  brother'a  death. 

Philosophy  haa  a  fine  saying  to  every  thing. 
-^For  Deaths  it  haa  an  entire  aet :  the  misery 
waa,  they  all  at  once  rushed  so  into  my  fiuher^ 
head,  that 'twaa  difficalt  to  string  them  togethor^ 
so  aa  to  make  anything  of  a  oonaistent  show  oat 
of  them.^^He  took  them  aa  they  came*   ' 

"  Tis  an  inevitable  chance,-*— the  first  ata-^ 
tute  in  Magna  Charta ;— it  is  an  everlasting  act 
of  Parliam^ty  my  dear  brother, — All  must  dk* 

''  If  mv  son  could  not  have  died,  it  had  been 
matter  of  wonder ;  not  that  he  ia  dead. 

''Monarcha  and  princes  dance  in  the  same 
ring  with  US. 

*'  To  die,  is  the  graat  debt  and  tribute  due 
unto  nature:  tmnba  and  monumenta,  which, 
should  perpetuate  our  memories,  pajr  it  ihem* 
selves ;  and  the  prondeat  pyramid  ot  them  all, 
which  Wealth  iod  Science  have  erected,  haa 
lost  ita  apex,  and  stands  obtruncated  in  the  tra- 
veller's horison."^— -(My  father  found  be  got 
great  eaae,  and  went  on)--*''  Kingdoraa  and  pro- 
vinpes,  and  towna  and  cities,  have4hey  not  tndr 
periods  ?  and  when  thole  principles  and  powers, 
which  at  first  oemented  and  put  them  togeth^^ 
hare  performed  their  aeivendrevalutiona,  they 
filU  badL."-^T-^Bn)ther  Shandy,  said  mv  undo 
Xoby^  laymg  down  his  pipe  at  the  word  evohn 
/tow,— -— Revolutioas,'  I  meant,  quodi  my  fa- 
ther-*-by  Heaven  1 1  meant  revolutiooa,  brother 
Tkibj  >— evoltttiona  ia  nonsense.— —Tis  not 
nonsense^ — said  my.  imde  Toby.^— -fBut  is  it 
not  jxmaenae  to  break  the  thread  of  such  a  dia« 
course  upon  such  an  occasion  ?  cried  mv  fiitber ; 
"hIo  no4  dear  Toby,  oontintted  he,  taking  him 
by  the  luind,  do  not'---do  not,  I  beseedi  thee,ln- 
tennpt  me  at  this  eriais.— *— My  unde  Toby  put 
his  mpe  into  hia  mouth. 

''  Where  is  Trej  and  Myoeme,  and  Thdiea 
and  Delos,  Persepdus  and  Agrigentum  ?'*  conti- 
nued my  fkther,  taking  up  lus  book  of  post- 
.roads,  wnidi  he  had  laid  down. — **  What  is  be- 
come, brother  Toby,  of  Ninevel^  and  Babylon, 
of  Cizycnm  and  Autylens  ?  The  fairest  towna 
that  ever  the  sun  rose  upon,  are  now  no  more ; 
their  luuqea  only  are  left ;  and  thoae  (for  many 
of  them  are  wrong  spelt)  are  fkUing  themselves' 
b^  pieoe-meal  to  decay,  and,  in  length  of  time, 
will  be  foigqtten,  and  involved  with  every  thing 
in  a  perpetual  night.  The  world  itself,  brother 
Toby,  must,— must,  come  to  an  end. 

''  Retuminji;  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from 
iBgina  towards  Megara,"  (when  can  this  have 
been,  thaug^my  uncift'  Toby,)  ''  I  began  to 
vievthecgoiitry jraundibont^— .£gina  waa  be* 


hind  me,  yfegftm  waa  befine^  ^^H*^^  ^"^  ^^ 
right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  le^-— what  flooii8&- 
ing  towns  now  prostrate  upon  the  earth  1  Alays, 
alas !  said  I  to  myself,  that  man  should  diatmrb 
his  soul  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  when  so  nm^ 
as  this  lies  awfully  buried  in  his  presence  !—- 
Remember,  said  I  to  myself  again^—remember 
thou  art  a  man." 

Now,  my  unde  Toby  knew  not  that  Aia  last- 
paragraph  waa  an  extract  of  Servius  Sulpiduua's 
consolatory  letter  to  Tnlly :— he  had  as  little 
sidll,  honest  man,  in  the  fragments,  as  he  had 
in  the  whole  pieoeB  of  antiquity :— «nd  aa  nij 
father,  whilst  he  waa  concerned  in  the  Turicegr 
trade,  had  been  three  or  four  diffirent  times  m 
the  Levant,  in  one  of  which  he  had  stayed  a 
whole  year  and  an  half  at  Zant,  my  unele  Toby 
naturally  conduded,  that,  m  some  one  of  these 
periods,  he  had  iekea  a  trip  across  the  Ardiipe- 
lago  into  Asia  ^  and  that  aU  this  sailing  a£Eur» 
inth  iEgina  behind,  and  M^ara  before,  ami 
Pynens  on  the  ri^t  hand,  &c.  &c  waanothii^ 
more  than  the  true  course  of  my  hthen^s  voy- 
ages and  reflections. — Tyma  certainly  in  his 
matmer  /— «nd  many  an  undertakingcritic  woold 
have  biUlt  two  stories  higher  upon  worae  foun- 
dations.—*-And  pray,  brother,  quoth  my  unde 
Toby,  laying  the  end  of  his  pipe  upon  my  fii«- 
ther  s  hand,  in  a  kindly  way  of  interruption,— • 
but  waiting  till  he  finiahed  the  account, — ^What 
year  of  our  Lord  waa  this  ?— — 'Twaa  no  year 
of  our  Lord,  replied  my  father. — — That'a  im» 
possiUe,  cried  my  unde  Toby.— — SimpleloQ ! 
said  my  fiither,— 'twas  forty  years  before  Christ 
wasborn. 

My  unde  Toby  had  but  two  thinga  fiir  it; 
either  to  suppoae  nistirother  to  be  die  Wanders 
ing  Jew,  or  that  lua  miafortnnea  had  diaoideTOd 
hia  brain«— -''  May  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  protect  mm  and  restore  him,"  aaid 
my  Unde  Toby,  praying  aOently  fir  my  &ther, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eves.— — 

My  father  placed  the  tears  to  a  prq^  a4> 
count,  and  went  on  with  hia  harangue  #ith 
greatnnrit.— 

''  USere  is  not  sudi  mat  odda^  brother  Toby, 
*'  betwixt  good  and  evu,  as  the  world  imaginea." 
(This  way  of  setting  off*,  by  the.b^e,  waa. not 
Ukdy  to  cure  my  unde  Toby's  suspiciana.)— 
"  Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  wanC  and 
woe,  are  the  sauces  of  Ufe."— ^-^ Much  good  may 


it  do  them,—- said  my  unde  Toby  to  himself.—^ 

*'  My  son  is  dead  1 ^  much  the  better  ;— 

'tis  a  shame,  in  such  a  tempest,  to  have  but  one 
andior. 

**  But  he  is  gone  for  ever  from  us ! — be  it  so. 
— >He  is  got  from  under  the  hands  of  his  barber 
befinre  he  was  bald : — He  is  but  risen  from  a 
feast  before  he  was  surfdted ;  from,  a  banquet 
before  he  had  ^t  drunken. 

"  The  Thracians  weptwhen  adnlil  waa  bom," 
—(and  we  were  very  near  it,  ^pioth  my  unde 
Toby)«-*«^^^  and  feasted  and  made  merry,  when 
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a  man  went  out  of  the  world ;  and  wkh  itmon 
— Death  opens  the  gate  of  Fame^  and  lirats  tht 

Site  of  Envy  after  it  :-^it  unlooaea  the  cham  of 
te  captnre^ — and  pats  the  bondsman's  task  into 
another  man's  hands. 

"  Shew  me  the  man,  who  knows  what  li£e  is, 
iRfho  dreads  i1^ — and  IH  show  thee  a  j^riaooer 
who  dreads  his  liberty."—— 

Is  it  not  better^  my  dear  brothar  Toby^  (for 
mark— oar  appetites  are  bat  diseases) — is  it  not 
better  not  tohanger  at aU>  than  to  eat?      '  not  ' 
to  thirst,  than  to  take  physic  to  care  it  ? 

Is  it  not  better  to  be  freed  from  cares  and 
aguesy—firom  love  and  melancholy^ — and  the 
other  hot  and  cold  fits  of  Hfe^  than^  like  a  galled 
trav^er,  who  comes  weary  to  his  imi^  to  be 
bonnd  to  b^in  his  joamey  afresh  ? 

There  is  no  tenor,  brother  Toby,  in  its  looks> 
tmt  what  it  borrows  from  groans  and  convoK 
sons— «nd  the  blowing  (Gnoses,  and  the  wbing 
away  of  tears  with  the  bottoms  oi  cartains  m  a 
dying  man's  room. — Strip  it  of  these, — ^What  h 

it? ^'Tis  better  in  battle  than  in  bed,  said 

my  onc^e  Toby.*— Take  away  its  hearses,  its 
mutes,  and  its  mourning,  its  plumes,  escat- 
^leons,  and  other  mechanic  aids— What  is  it? 
— ^ri/«r  m  battle  ?  continued  my  fiither,  smi^ 
U^ ;  for  he  had  absolutely  forgot  m  v  brodier 
Bobby— it  is  terrible  no  way^— fo  consider,  bro^i 
thcr  Toby,— ^hen  we  are— death  is  not  /  ■ 
and  when  death  i#— we  are  no*.— My  unde 
Toby  laid  down  his  pipe,  to  consider  the  pitipo- 
ntion  ;  my  fitther's  eloquence  was  too  rapid  to 
stay'  for  any  man ;— away  it  went — and  hurried 
my  unde  Toby's  ideas  along  with  it—* 

For  this  reason,  continued  my  fother,  'tis 
worthy  to  recollect,  how  little  alteration,  in  great 
men,  the  approaches  of  death  ha?e  made— Ves* 
pasian  died  in  a  jest  upon  his  dosestod-rGdba 
with  a  sentence ; — Sentimius  Severus  in  a  dis- 
patdl ; — Tiberius  in  dissimulation ;  and  Cesar 

^i^ufltns  in  a  compliment 1  hope  'twat  a 

'dncere  one,— quoth  my  unde  Toby — 

Twas  to  his  wife, — said  my  fother. 

CHAP.  IV. 

— ^And  lastly— for  of  all  the  choice  anec- 
dotes which  history  can  f>roduce  of  this  matter, 
continued  my  fathery— this,  like  the  gilded  dome 
which  eovers  in  the  fkbric — crowns  alL — 

•Tis  of  Cornelias  Callus,  the  prstor, — ^which, 
I  diYcsay,  brothd*  Toby,  you  have  read— I  dare 

say  I  have  not,  replied  my  unde. He  died. 

Slid  tny  father,  as    •••••••• 

•    «•♦«•    • ^And  if  it  was  with 

Ills  wifo,  bald  my  imde  Toby— there  could  be 
BO  hutt  in  ft. — ^That's  more  than  I  know— re- 
plied my  father. 


CHAP.  V. 

Mt  modier  was  going  yenr  gingeriy  in  the 
dark,  along  the  passage  which  led  to  die  pai« 
krar,  as  my  unclie  Toby  pronounced  the  word 
iM^— ^->'Tis  a  shrill  penetrating  sound  of  it* 
aeir,  and  Obadiah  had  hdped  it,  by  leaving  the 
door  a  little  a-jar,.  so  that  my  mother  heartl 
enough  of  it,  to  imagine  hersdif  the  sutgect  of 
the  convefsation :  so,  layias  the  edge  of  lior  fin« 
ger  across  her  two  Hps,  hokling  in  her  breadi, 
and  bending  her  head  a  little  downwards,  with 
a  twist  of  her  nedE— (not  towards  the  door,  but 
from  it,  bv  which  means  her  ear  was  brought  to 
^tie  chink)— flbis  listened  with  all  her  powerst 

^thelistenhv  Slave,  with  die  goddess  of  Si* 

lenoe  at  his  back,  could  not  have  given  her  a 
Aner  thought  for  an  inta|^ 

In  this  attitude,  I  am  determined  to  let  hel* 
Btand  for  five  minutes,  till  I  bring  up  the  affiiirs 
of  the  kitchen  (asHapin  does  thoseof  theohurdi) 
to  the  same  ponod. 

CHAP.>I. 

Though,  ki  one  sense,  our  family  was  oeN 
tainly  a  simple  machine,  as  it  consisted  oi  a  fow 
Wheds ;  vet  there  was  thus  much  to  be  said  for 
it,  that  toese  wheels  vrere  set  in  motion  by  so 
many  difl&rent  firings,  and  acted  one  wfon  the 
other  from  such  a  vuiety  of  strange  jmncipkB 
and  impulses  ■  that  though  it  was  a  simple  ma^ 
ohine,  it  had  all  the  honour  and  advanti^es  of 
a  complex  one— and  a  number  of  as  odd  move^ 
ments  within  it,  as  ever  were  bebdd  in  the  hv^ 
side  of  a  Dutch  silk-mill. 

Amongst  these  there  was  (me,  I  am  going  to 
n>eak  of,  in  which,  perhaps,  it  was  not  altoge- 
ther so  singular,  as  in  many  others ;  and  it  vras 
this,  that  whatever  motion,  debate,  harai^ue, 
dialbgae,  nrqject,  or  dissertation,  was  going  foi«> 
ward  in  tne  parlour,  there  was  generally  an« 
other,  at  the  same  titne,  and  upon  the  same 
tobject,  runnh^  peralkl  along  vrith  it  in  the 
kitcnen. 

Now,  to  bring  this  about,  whenever  an  extra- 
ordinarv  message,  or  letter,  was  delivered  in 
the  parlour— or  a  discourse  snroended  till  a  set^ 
vant  went  out^-or  the  lines  of  discontent  were 
observed  to  hang  upon  the  brows  of  mjr  Ikther 
<h:  mother— or,  in  short,  when  any  thing  was 
si^posed  to  be  upcm  the  tapis  worth  knowii^ 
or  listening  to,  it  was  the  rule  to  leave  thc'door, 
not  absolutdy  shut,  but  somewhat  a-jar, — as  it 
stands  just  now ; — ^which,  under  covert  of  the 
bad  hinge,  (and  that  pos^y  might  be  one  of 
the  many  reasons  why  it  was  never  mended)  it 
was  not  difikult  to  manage ;  by  which  means, 
in  all  these  cases,  a  passage  was  genendly  left, 
not,  indeed,  so  wide  as  the  Dardanettes,  but 
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wide  eiuNigfay  for  all  that,  to  carry  on  as  much 
of  this  windnc^rd  trade,  as  was  sufficient  to  save 
my  father  the  trouble  of  governing  his  house : 
—ray  mother  at  this  moment  stands  jprofit- 

ing  by  it Obadiah  did  the  same  thing  as 

soon  as  he  had  left  the  letter  upon  the  table^ 
which  brought  the  news  of  my  brother's  death ; 
so  that  before  my  father  had  well  got  over  his 
surprise,  and  entered  upon  his  harangue, — had 
Trim  got  upon  his  legs,  to  speak  his  sentiments 
upon  the  snbgect. 

A  curious  observer  of  nature,  had  he  been 
worth  the  tnvent(N7  of  all  Job's  stodc— though, 
.  by  the  bye,  your  curious  observers  are  seldom 
worth  a  groat — ^would  have  ^iven  the  half  of  it, 
to  have  heard  Corporal  Trun  and  my  father, 
two  orators  so  contrasted  by  nature  and  educa« 
tbn,  haranguing  ova*  the  same  bier. 

My  &ther, — a  man  of  deep  readmg— prompt 
memory, — ^with  Cato,  and  Seneca,  and  Epicte* 
tus  at  his  fingers'  ends :  — - 

The  Corporal — with  nothin^-^-to  remember 
—of  no  deeper  reading  than  his  muster-roU, — 
or  grteter  names  at  &  fingers'  ends  than  the 
contents  of  it. 

The  one  proceeding  from  period  to  period,  by 
meti^hcNT  and  allusion,  and  striking  the  fancv 
as  he  went  along  (as  men  of  wit  and  fancy  do) 
with  the  entertainment  and  j^easantry  of  his 
pictures  and  images. 

The  other,  without  wit,  or  antithesis,  or  point, 
or  turn,  this  way  <ac  that ;  but  leaving  the  ima- 
ges on  one  side,  and  the  pictures  on  the  other, 
going  straight  fi>rwards,  as  nature  could  1^ 
him,  to  the  heart.  O  Trim !  would  to  heaven 
thou  hadst  a  better  historian ! — ^Would  thy  his- 
torian had  a  better  pair  of  breeches!— —O  ye 
critics  1  wOl  nothing  melt  you  ? 

CHAP.  VII. 

•—My  young  master  in  London  is  dead  1 
■aid  Obadiah. 

—A  green  satin  night-gown  of  my  mo- 
ther's, which  had  been  twice  scoured,  was  the 
first  idea  which  Obadiah's  exclamation  brought 

into  Susannah's  head. Well  might  Locke 

write  a  chapter  upon  the  imperfections  of  words. 
—Then,  quoth  Susannah,  we  must  all  go  in- 
to mourning. ^But  note  a  second  time :  the 

word  mournwr,  notwithstanding  Susannah  made 
use  of  it  herself— failed  also  of  doing  its  office ; 
it  excited  not  one  single  idea,  tinged  either  with 
grey  or  black,— all  was  green. — The  green  sa- 
tin night-gown  hung  th^  stilL— — 

— — 0  r 'twill  be  the  death  of  my  poor  mis- 
tress, cried  Susannah. ^My  motner's  whole 

wardrobe  followed. — ^What  a  procession !  her 
red  damask, — her  orange-tawny, — her  white 
and  yellow  lutestrings,---her  brown  taffeta, — 
her  bone-laced  caps,  ner  bed-gowns,  and  com- 
^MTtaU^  under-pettiooats ^Not  a  rag  was  left 


bdiind.— -''iVb— ^Ae  willnever  look  upagam  f* 
■aid  Susannah. 

We  had  a  fat  foolish  scullion  ,*— my  fiither,! 
think,  kept  her  for  her  simplicity ;— -she  had 

been  all  autumn  itrugglinff  with  a  dropsy. 

He  is  dead!  said  Obadiah;— he  is  certainly 
tlead  I  .So  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  scot 
lion. 

——Here  is  sad  news.  Trim !  cried  Susan- 
nah, wiping  her  eyes  as  Trim  stepped  into  the 
kitdien, — master  Bobby  is  dead  and  buried^ 
the  funeral  was  an  interpolation  of  Susannah's 
^we  shall  have  all  to  go  into  nunuming,  sskl 
Susannah. 

I  hope  not,  said  Trim. ^You  hope  notl 

cried  Susannah   earnestly. ^The  mounung 

rau'not  in  Trim's  head,  whatever  it  did  in  Sa» 
sannah's 1  hope,  said  Trim,  explaining  him- 
self, I  hcjpe  in  God  Uie  news  is  not  tmeir— - 
I  heard  the  letter  read  with  my  own  ears,  an- 
swered Obadiah ;  and  we  shidl  have  a  terrible 
piece  of  work  of  it  in  stubbing  the  Ox-moor. 
— ^— Oh !  he's  dead,  said  Susannim.**— As  sore^ 
said  the  scidlion,  as  I'm  alive. 

I  lament  for  him  from  my  heart  and  my  soo], 
■aid  Trim,  fetdiing  a  sigh%— FMr  creature  I— 
poor  boy  !— ipoor  gentleman  1 

—He  was  ahve  last  Whitsuntide !  said  the. 

coiichman. Whitsuntide  I— alas !  criedTrim, 

extending  his  right  arm,  ^tnd  falling  instantly 
into  the  same  attitude  in  whidi  he  read  the  ser- 
moo, — what  is  WhitBuntide,  Jonathan,  ^iGor 
that  was  the  coachman's  name)  or  Shrovetide^ 
or  any  tide  or  time  post  to  this  I  Are  we  net 
here  now,  continued  the  Corporal,  (strUdUff  the 
end  of  his  stick  perpendicularly  iqion  the  floor, 
so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  health  and  stability  ;)— 
and  are  we  not— (dropping  his  hat  ^n  ^ 
ground)  gone  !  in  a  moment  f—'Twas  infinitdy 
striking  r  Susannah  burst  into  a  flood  of  tetr^ 
-»We  are  not  stocks  and  stones.— Jonathan, 
Obadiah,  the  cook-maid,  all  melted.— llie  fool* 
ish  fat  scullion  herself^  who  was  scouring  a  fisli- 
kettle  Upon  her  knees,  was  roused  with  it^-^ 
Hie  whole  kitehen  crowded  about  the  CorporaL 

Now,  as  I  perceive  plainly,  that  the  pimieiv»* 
tion  of  our  eonstitution  in  church  and  state,  nmd, 
possibly,  the  preservation  of  the  whole  world, 
—or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  distribntion 
and  balance  of  its  property  and  power,  may  in 
time  to  come  depend  greatly  upon  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  stroke  of  the  Cotporal'a  do* 
quence,— I  do  demand  your  attention':- 


worships  and  your  reverences,  for  any  ten  pum 
together,  take  them  whare  you  will  in  any  otner 
part  of  die  work,  shall  sleep  for  it  at  your  eaae. 
I  said,  "  We  are  not  stocks  and  stones  :*•— 
'tis  very  well.  I  should  have  added,  nor  are  we 
angels, — I  wish  we  were; — ^but  men  dothed 
with  bodies,  and  governed  by  our  imaginatiooa: 
— and  what  a  jtmketting  piece  of  work  it  there 
is,  betwixt  Uiese  and  our  seven  senses,  especial- 
ly some  c^tliem ;  for  my  own  part,  I  own  it,  I 
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am  athtaicd  to  oonfesi*  Let  it  luflloe  to  affinn, 
that  of  all  the  aenaee,  the  eye^  (for  I  ahsotutely 
deny  the  toudi^  though  most  or  your  Barbati,! 
know,  are  f<Hr  it)  hoi  the  quickest  commeroe 
with  the  80ul>— ^Tes  a  smarter  stroke,  and 
lesres  somethiiiff  more  inexpressihle  upou  the 
fancy,  than  w orcEi  can  either  oonvey,— or  some- 
times get  rid  of. 

I've  gone  a  little  ahont; — no  matter,  'tis  Ibr 
health, — kt  us  onlr  carry  it  back  in  our  mind, 
to  the  mortditv  of  Trim's  hat — '*  Are  we  not 
here  now,— «nd  gone  in  a  moment  ?"— There 
was  nolhhig  in  the  sentence ; — ^'twas  one  of  your 
aelf-endent  truths  we  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing  everr  day ;  and  if  Trim  had  not  trust- 
ed more  to  his  hat  than  his  head, — ^he  had  made 
nothing  at  all  of  it 

— *'  Are  we  not  here  now,"  continued  the 
Corporal,  *'  and  are  we  not"— dropping  his 
hat  jdnmp  upon  the  ground,-— and  pausing,  be- 
fore he  proBounced  the  word) — **  gone  fin  a 
moment  r"  The  descent  of  the  hat  was  as  if  a 
heavy  lump  of  day  had  been  kneaded  into  the 
crown  of  it  ^Nothing  ocmld  have  expressed  the 
aentiroeBt  of  mortality,  of  which  it  was  the  type 
and  forerunner,  like  it ; — ^his  hand  seemed  to 
vanish  from  under  it ; — it  fell  dead ; — ^the  Cor- 
poraTs  eve  ilxed  upon  it  as  upon  a  cOTpae ; — and 
Sosannan  imrst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Now,  ten  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  (fbr  matter  and  motion  are  infinite} 
are  the  ways  by  which  i^  hat  may  be  droppea 
mxm  the  ground  without  anjr  eroct — Had  he 
fiong  it,  or  thrown  it,  or  cast  it,  or  skimmed  it, 
or  souirted  it,  or  let  it  slip  or  fidl  in  anv  possi- 
faie  direction  under  Heaven,— or  in  the  b^t  di- 
netion  that  could  be  ff^ren  to  it ; — ^had  he  drop- 
ped it  like  a  goose,— luce  a  puppv, — ^like  an  ass ; 
-*«r  in  doing  it,  or  even  after  he  had  done  it, 
had  he  looked  Uke  a  fool, — ^like  a  ninny, — like 
a  mncompoop, — it  had  fiiUed,  and  the  effbct  up- 
•B  the  heart  nad  been  lost 

Ye  who  govern  this  mighty  world  and  its 
Brighty  concerns  with  the  ei^;ine8  of  eloquence; 
—who  beat  it,  and  cool  it,  and  mdt  it,  9SM 
mollify  it,-^-«nd  then  harden  it  again  to  your 


re  who  wind  and  turn  the  passions  with  this 
greats  windlass;  and,  having  done  it,  lead  the 
owners  of  them  whither  ye  think  meet : —  . 

Ye,  lastly,  who  drive  ;  and  why  not  ?  Ye 
idao  who  are  driven,  like  turkeys  to  market, 
with  a  stidc  and*  a  red  clout, — meditate,— me- 
ditate, I  beseech  you,  upon  Trim's  hat 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Stat, — ^I  have  a  small  account  to  settle  with 
the  reader  before  Trim  can  go  on  with  his  ha- 
tangne. — ^It  shaU  be  done  in  two  minutes. 

Amount  many  other  hook-debts,  all  of  which 
I  afaafl  daacharge  in  duo  time,— I  own  myself  a 


dehtor  to  the  world  for  two  items,— a  chapter 
upon  chamber-maids  and  hutton-hoks :  which, 
in  the  former  part  of  my  work,  I  promised  and 
taHy  intended  to  pay  o#  this  year :  but  some  of 
your  worships  and  reverences  telling  me  that 
the  two  subjects,  especially  so  connected  toge- 
ther, might  endanger  the  morals  of  the  worid, 
—I  pray  the  diapter  upon  chamber-nndds  and 
button-holes  mav  be  forgiven  me,  and  that  they 
win  accept  of  the  last  chapter  in  lieu  of  it ; 
which  is  nothing,  an't  pleue  your  revereneea, 
but  a  chapter  of  chamber-maids,  green  gowns^ 
and  old  hats. 

Trim  took  his  hat  off  the  ground,— «ut  it  up- 
on bis  head, — and  then  went  on  witn  his  ora- 
tion upon  death,  in  manner  and  form  fallow- 
ing:— 

CHAP.  IX. 

—-To  us,  Jonathan,  who  know  not  what 
want  or  care  is  ^^who  tive  here  in  the  service 
of  two  of  the  best  of  masters  (bating  in  my 
own  casci^  his  Mijesty  King  William  the  Thhxl, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Flanders) — I  own  it ;  that  from  Whit- 
suntide to  within  three  weeks  of  Christmas,— 
'tis  not  long,— 'tis  like  nothing ;— but  to  those, 
Jonathan,  who  know  what  death  is,  and  what 
havoc  and  destruction  he  can  make,  befbre  a  man 
can  well  wheel  about, — ^'tis  like  a  whole  age. — 
O  Jonathan  !— 'twould  make  a  good-natured 
man's  heart  bleed,  to  consider,  continued  the 
Corporal,  (standing  perpendiccdarly)  how  low 
many  a  brave  and  upright  fellow  has  been  laid 
since  that  time  I — ^And  trust  me,  Susy,  added 
the  Corporal,  turning  to  Susannah,  whose  eyes 
were  swimming  in  water, — befbre  that  time, 
comes  round  again,— raan^  a  Ini^t  eye  will  be 

dim. Susannah  placed  it  to  the  ri^t  side  of 

the  page ; — she  wept, — ^but  she  court'sied  too. 
—Are  we  not,  contmued  Trim,  looking  still  at 
Susannah, — are  we  not  like  a  flower  of  the  fleld? 

A  tear  of  pride  stole  in  betwixt  every  two 

tears  of  humiliation,— else  no  tongue  could  have 

described  Susannah's  affliction. Is  not  all 

flesh  srass  ?— 'Tis  ckyi— 'tis  dirt ^They  all 

looked  directly  at  the  scullion ; — the  scullion 
had  just  been  scouring  a  flsh-kettle.- It  was  not 
fidr.— 

**What  is  the  finest  face  that  ever  man  look- 
ed at ! 1  could  hear  Trim  talk  so  fbr  ever, 

cried  Susannah.— What  is  it !— (Stisannah  hdd 
her  hand  upon  Trim's  shoulder)— but  corrup- 
tion 1—-— Susannah  took  it  off. 

— Now  Hove  you  for  this ;— and 'tis  this  de- 
Hdous  mixture  within  you,  which  makes  you 
dear  creatures  what  you  are ; — and  he  who  hates 

you  for  it all  I  can  say  of  the  matter  is,-^ 

That  he  has  either  a  pumpkin  fbr  his  head, — or 
apipnin  for  his  heart ; — and  whenever  heis  dis-. 
sectea  'twill  be  fbund  so. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Whbtbbe  Siuaiiiiahy  by  tpJdBg ber  hand  too 
suddeDl;  from  off  the  Corporal's  shoulder^  (by 
the  whisking  about  of  her  passions) — bro^  a 
little  the  chain  ci  his  reflectioas^— 

Or  whether  the  corporal  began  to  be  soqucioiis. 
he  had  got  into  the  doctCNr's  quarters,  and  was  ■ 
talking  more  like  the  chaplain  than  himad^ 
Or  whether^  ..••---•-• 
Or  whether,— for  in  all  such  cases  a  man  ctf 
invention  and  psrts  may,  with  pleasure,  fill  a 
couple  of  pages  with  supoositioDs, — ^which  of  all 
these  was  the  cause,  let  tne.curious  ph^aifljQgist, 
CRT  the  curious  anybody  determine,— 'tis  certain^ 
at  Inst,  ^e  Coipotai  went  on  thus  with  hia 
harangue. 

For  my  own  part,  I  deelare  it,  that  out  of 
doors,  I  value  not  death  at  all :— 4iot  tlas  • . 
added  the  corporal,  snapping  hia  fingers;— but 
with  an  air,  which  no  one  but  the  ooipend  could 
have  given  to  the  sentimeDt — ^In  battle  I  value 
death  not  ibis  .  •  •  and  let  him  not  take  me 
cowardly,  like  poor  Joe  Gibbons,  i^  scouring  his 
giiii...Whatislie?  A  pull  of  a  trigger ;—«  push 
of  a  baysn^t  an  indi  thia  wi^  or  tha^— makea 
the^  dimrenoe. — ^Look  along  the  line-4o  the 
ri^t,— eee  I  Jack's  down  1  Well^— 'tis  worth  a 
regiment  o£  hone  to  him.— No;— 'tis  Dick«^ 
Then  Jade's  no  wovse.^— Never  mind  winch  p^ 
we  pass  on, — in  hot  pursuit:  the  vniund  its^ 
which  brings  him  is  not  fdt,— the  beat  wi^  is  to 
stiAd  up  to  him ; — ^the  man  who  fiies;,  is  m  tea  . 
times  more  danger  than  the  man  who  roarchea 
up  into  his  jaws.-^I've  looked  hini,  added  the 
Corpovd,  an  hundred  timea  in  the  faee>  and 
know  what  he  is^— He's  polhii^  Obadiah,  at  all 

in  the  field. ^But  he's  very  fioghtlul.in  a 

heuse,  quoth  Obadiahw— I  never  minded  it 
myself,  said  Jonathan,  upon  a  coadi-box. — — 
——It  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  natural  in 
bed,  rej^ed  Susannah.^— «>And  could  I  escape 
him  by  creeping  into  the  worst  calf's  skin  that 
ever  was  made  into  a  knapsaek  I  would  do  it 
there,— said  Trim ;— 4)ut  that  is  nature. 

.-^Nature  is  nature,  said  Jonathan.— -^ And 
that  is  the  reason,  cried  Susannah^  I  so  mudi 
pity  my  mistress.— Sh^  will  never  get  the  bet* 
ter  of  It.—— Now  I  pity  the  captain  the  moat 
of  any  one  in  the  fomUy,  answered  Trun.— Ma» 
dam  will  get  ease  of  heart  in  weeping,— and  the 
squire  in  talking  about  it,— but  my  poor  master 
vnll  keep  it  all  in  sUenoe  to  himself. — I  shall 
hear  him  sigh  in  hu  bed  for  a  whole  month  to- 
gether, as  he  did  for  Lieutenant  Le  Fevre.  An' 
please  your  honour,  do  not  sigjk  so  piteously,  I 
would  say  to  him,  as  I  lay  Ixme  lum^ — ^I  can- 
not  help  it.  Trim,  my  master  would  say ; — ^'tis 
so  melancholy  an  accident, — ^l  cannot  g^  it  c^ 
mTheart--^YoariioaoarfiHM»QOld^wyour« 
self.-.-— I  hope«  Trim^  I  &ir  nothipgibo  viDi»]4 


gay,b>ttheddgig|iiiiiMthiiiig V^lm 

would  add,  whfttevw  betides^  I  ml  take  oaie  «£ 
Le  Fewe's  b(^.^And  with  that,  like  a  quietiBf 
diuiudit,  his  Honour  would  fall  askep. 

I  mce  to  hear  Trim's  stories  about  the  CsptasBt 
said  Susannah.— He  is  a  kindly-hearted  9e»r> 
tleman,  said  Obadiah,  as  ever  lived.--*— Ay,  and 

.  as  brave  a  one  too,  said  the  Corporal,  as  ever  stent 
befiNre  a  j^atocMk-^Theie  never  was  a  better  o^ 
fioor  in  the  king's  anny,r^^or  a  better  man  bat 
God's  world;  mr  he  would  raaieb  up  to  tiie 
mouth  oi  a  cannon,  thoudi  he  saw  the  Ik^ited 
match  at  the  very  tonch-nole;— andyet,  fir  all . 
that,  he  haa  a  heiurt  as  aoft  as  a  chila  for  other'. 

-peq^:— he  would  not  hurt  a  chicken  I  * 
would  sooner,  quoth  Jonathan,  drive  audi  agea- 
tleman  fot  seven  pounds  a-year,  than  ffme  for  t 
ei|^  i  .Thank  thee,  Jonathan!  far  thy  tweu* 
ty  shillings,«^"aa  mud^  Jonathan,  said  the  Cor- 
poral, shac^  hiiki  by  the  hand,  as  if  thou  faadit 
put  the  money  into  wj  own  nocket— I  would 
serve  him  to  the  day  of  my  oeath  out  of  love« 
He  is  a  friend  and  a  brother  to  me;  and  eswld  I 
be  sure  my  poor  brother  Tom  was  dead,  eoa 
tinned  the  Corporal,  taking  out  hia  handkerdluflf, 
-^vras  I  worth  ten  thousand  pound^  I  mnid 
leave  every  shilling  of  it  to  the  Ci^taui.«-Tiini 
could  not  refrain  mm  tears  at  thia  testamenlaiy 
proof  he  gave  of  hia  aflfection  to  hia  mastgr.^** 
The  whole  kitchen  was  aflfected.— Do  tell  wm 
the  stonr  of  die  poor  Lieutenant,  asid  Susannah  • 

^With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  CorpcpaL 

Susannah,  the  eook,  Jonathan,  Obadial^  and . 
Corporal  Trim,  formed  a  circle  about  the  fire; 

.  and  as  soon  as  the  scullion  had  shut  the  kitdiea 
door,— the  Corporal  begfm,-*- 

CHAP.  XI. 

I  AM  a  Turk  if  I  had  not  as  nroch 

mother,  as  if  nature  had  plastered-me  v^ 

set  me  down  naked  imon  Uie  banka  of  the  rivm' 
Nile,  without  oneL— Yourmoat  obedient  aervanty 
madam, — I've  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
-*I  widi  it  may  answer  |— but  yon  have  left  n 
crack  in  my  bade ; — and  nere's  a  great  piece  iaIU 
en  off  here  before: — and  what  muat  I  do  widi 
this  fiwt  ? — I  shall  never  reach  England  with  iL 

For  my  own  part,  I  never  wonder  at  any  thin^ ; 
-.-and  so  often  naa  my.  judgment  deorived  me  m 
my  life,  that  I  always  suspect  it,  right  or  wrong; 
— «t  least,  I  am  seldom  hot  upon  G<dd  sul^jeeta. 
For  all  this,  I  reverence  truth  as  much  aa  any 
body ;  and  when  it  has  slipped  us,  if  a  man  wm 
but  take,  me  by  the  hand,  and  go  quietly  and 
seardi  for  it,  as  for  a  thii^  we  have  bodi  kat, 
and  can  neither  of  us  do  vrell  vnthont,— 111  go 
to  the  world's  end  with  him. — But  I  hate  dw* 
putes, — and  therefore  (bating  religioua  points^ 
or  such  as  touch  sodety)  I  would  almost  sub- 
s^be  to  any  thing  which  doea  not  choke  me  in 
the  faft  nasmaiL  *«*imy  than  he  diam  Bil#flieb 
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oi  9^4 ^Far  wUflh  wmmmh  I  retoWed 

irmn.  the  beghmiiig.  Thai  if  ever  Uie  anny  of 
Martm  was  to  be  angpaeDted^^— or  a  new  one 
nueeo,— I  would  haTe  no  hand  in  it^  one  way  or 
I'otllcr. 


CHAP.  XII. 

^-1-Binr  lo  return  to  mj  mother. 

My  unde  Toby's  opinion,  madam,  ''  That 
tbeve  ooold  be  no  narm  in  Cmielins  Gallna,  the 
Boman  pretoi^s  lying  with  his  wife;"— or  rather 
the  last  word  of  uat  o|iinion>— -fnr  it  was  all  my 
mother  heard  of  it)  cang^t  hold  of  her  by  the 
weak  part  of  the  whole  sex  :^ you  shall  not  mis- 
take me^— I  mean  her  cariosity :— «he  instantly 
csnclnded  heraelf  the  sol^ect  of  the  oonTersataon, 
and  with  that  prepossession  npon  her  fimcy,  you 
win  readily  conceive,  every  word  my  &ther  said 
was  aocommodated  either  to  heraelf  or  her  family 


#^Pray,  madam,  in  what  street  does  the  lady 
live  who  would  not  have  done  the  same? 

From  the  stxannB  mode  of  Cornelius's  death, 
ny  fkther  had  made  a  transition  to  that  of  So^ 
cratas,  and  was  giving  my  unde  Toby  an  ab» 
Ktrsct  of  his  pleading  before  his  judges;— 'twaa 
inesistible  :--not  tl^  oration  of  Socrates,-*-but 
my  &ther^s  temptation  to  it-^He  had  vnrote  the 
life*  of  Socrates  himsdf  the  year  before  he  letl 
off  trade  ;whidi,  I  fear,  was  Uie  means  of  has- 
tening him  out  of  it ;— so  that  no  one  vras  aUe 
to  set  out  with  so  full  a  sail,  and  in  so  swelluig 
a  tide  of  heroic  loftiness  upon  the  occasion,  ai 
my  £ither  was.  Not  a  period  in  Socrates's  ora- 
tion which  plosedvrith  a  shorter  word  than  trana- 
mJgration,  or  annihilation,^  or  a  worse  thought 
In  Ae  middle  of  it  than  to  be^-^-^or  not  to  i«,— 
the  entering  npon  a  new  and  untried  state  of 
things^— or  upon  a  long^  a  profosmd  and  peace- 
ful deep,  without  dresms,  without  disturbance  1 
-^!na<  ioe  and  €mr  Mdren  were  bom  to  i2^,— 
M  neither  of  us  born  to  be  slaves. — No,  there  I 
mistake ;  tliat  was  part  of  Eleaaer's  oration,  as 
recorded  by  Jeeefthus  (de  Bell.  Judaic)— Elea- 
wat  owns  he  had  it  from  the  pbikeophcora  of  In- 
ilia.  In  aU  likelihood  Alex«ider  tne  Great,  in 
hia  irruption  into  India,  after  he  had  overrun 
Persia,  amongst  the  many  things  he  stol^,— rsto)e 
that  sentiment  also;  by  which  meana  it  was  esr* 
ried,  if  not  all  the  way  by  himself  (ibr  we  all 
know  he  died  in  BabylcMi)  at  least  by  seme  of  his 
marauders,  into  Greeoe,*-from  Greece  it  got  to 
Home, — ^firom  Rome  to  France^  and  from  Franee 
lo  England* — So  things  come  round. 

By  land^csrriage ;  I  can  oonedve  no  other 
way-— 


Bywater,thesentimentmi^t  easily  have  oiHne 
down  the  Ganges  into  the  Smus  Gangeticus,  or 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  so  into  the  Indian  sea;  and 
following  the  course  of  trade  (the  way  firom  In- 
dia by  t£e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  then  un- 
known) might  be  carried^  with  other  drugs  and 
spices,  vo^  we  Red  Sea  to  Joddah,  the  port  of 
Mecca,  or  else  to  Tor  or  Sues,  towns  at  the  bot- 
tdm  of  die  Gulf;  and  hwa  thence  by  caravans 
to  Coptos,  but  three  days  journey  distant,  ao 
down  the  Nile  directly  toAlexandna,  where  the 
sentiment  would  be  landed  at  the  very  foot  of  the  • 
great  staircase  of  the  Alexandrisn  linrary ;— and 
from  that  stordiouse  it  would  be  fetdied«— 
Bless  me!  what  a  trade  was  driven  by  the  learn- 
ed in  those  days! 

CHAP.  XIII. 

No  w  my  fother  had  a  way  a  little  Hke  that  of 
Job's  (in  case  there  ever  was  such  a  man)— if 
not,  mae'n  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Though,  by  the  bye,  because  your  learned 
men  find  some  difficulty  in  fixins  the  wedse 
«ra  in  which  so  great  a  man  lived ;— whether, 
for  instanoe,  before  or  after  the  patriarchal,  &o. 
—to  YOtOf  therefore,  that  he  never  lived  at  all,  is 
a  ^tt]e  crnd  j^'tis  not  doing  as  they  would  be 
done  b/i-^Happen  that  as  it  may,— My  father, 
I  say,  had  a  way,  when  things  went  extremdy 
wrong  with  him*  eapedally  upm  the  first  sally 
of  his  impsitieneey-^  wondering  wh3r  he  was  b^ 
got^-wiMung  himself  dead  ^-«yinetimes  worse: 
—and  when  ttie  j^ocation  ran  hi^,  and  grief 
touched  hisUps  with  more  than  cnrdinary  powers 
—air,  you  scarce  could  have  distinguished  him 
fVom  Socrates  himsel£— -Every  word^ould 
bK^e  the  sentiments  oi  a  soul  disdaining  lif^y 
and  careless  about  all  its  issues;  for  which  rei^ 
son,  though  my  mother  was  a  woman  of  no  deep 
reading,  yet  tne  abstract  of  Socrates's  oration, 
wUdi  my  father  was  giving  my  unde  Toby,  was 
not  altogether  new  to  her.— She  listened  to  it 
with  composed  intelligenoe,  and  would  have  done 
80  to  the  end  of  the  diapter,  had  not  my  fiither 
plunged  (which  he  had  no  occasion  to  havjs 
done)  into  that  part  of  the  pleading  where- the 
great  philoeopher  redcooa  up  his  connections, 
his  alliances,  and  children ;  mU  renounces  a  se- 
oority  to  be  so  won,  by  worlong  upon  the  passions 
of  his  judges.p-''  I  have  friends,— I  have  reU* 
tionv- 1  have  three  desoUte  childrch,"— sayai*^ 


Then,  cried  my  mother,  opening  the  door, 

--*you  have  one  toott,  Mr  Shandy,  than  I  know 
oL 

—By  Heaven!  I  have  one  ks%— said  my 
father,  getting  up  and  vralldng  out  of  the  room. 


*  This  book  my  fadier  would  never  eoMent  t»  publish ;  'tis  in  maBaasript,  with 
I  She  flwiy  I  all^  or  most  of  tdish,  will  be  piiiM  in  dtie  time. 


some  other  tmctsef  his, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

They  are  Socmtes's  cbildren^  said  my  uncle 

Toby. He  baa  been  dead  a  hundred  years 

ago^  replied  my  mother. 

My  unde  Toby  was  no  chronologer ; — bo  not 


caring  to  advance  one  aten  but  upon  safe  ground^ 
he  laid  down  his  pipe  deliberately  upon  the  ta- 
ble«  and  ridng  up,  and  taking  my  mother  moat 
kindly  by  the  hand,  without  saying  another 
word,  either  good  or  bad,  to  her,  he  led  her  out 
after  my  father,  that  he  might  finiah  the  edair- 
dasement  himself. 


CHAP.  XV. 

'  Had  thia  Tohime  been  a  faroe,  which,  unleaa 
every  one's  Life  and  Opinions  are  to  be  locked 
upon  as  a  faroe  as  well  as  mine,  I  see  no  reason 
to  suppose — the  last  chanter,  sir,  had  finidied 
the  first  itct  of  it ;  and  taen  this  chapter  muat 
have  set  off  thus  :^ 

Ptr.j..r..ing, — twing, — twang,— prut,— trut; 
'  'tis  a  cursed  bad  fiddle. — Do  you  know  vdiether 
my  fiddle's  in  tune  or  no  ? — tirut.prttt — ^They 
should  be  fifths.— 'Tis  wickedly  strung,— tr..a. 
e.i.o.u.  twang. — The  bridge  is  a  mile  too  high, 
and  the  sound-post  absolutdy  down, — dse, — 
trut...prut — Hark !  Tis  not  so  bad  a  tmic— 
Diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle,  dum. 
There  is  nothing  in  playing  before  good  judges ; 
—but  there's  a  man  there, — no,— 4K>t  him  wiA 
a  bundle  under  his  arm^— the  grave  man  in 
black. — ^'Sdeath  !  not  the  gentleman  widi  the 
sword  on. — Sir,  1  had  rather  play  a  capricdo  to 
Calliope  herself,  than  draw  my  bow  across  my 
fiddle  before  that  very  man ;  and  yet  111  stake 
my  Cremona  to  a  Jew's  trump,  which  is  the 
greatest  musical  odds  that  ever  were  laid,  that 
I  will  this  momait  stop  three  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  out  of  tune  upon  my  fiddle,  without 
punishing  one  single  nerve  thatWlongs  to  him. 
—Twaddle  diddle,— tweddle  diddle— twiddle 
diddle, — twoddle  diddle, — twuddle  diddle; — 
prut-trut,^-kriBh, — ^krash, — ^krush^ — I've  un- 
done you,  sir, — ^but  you  sec  he's  no  worse  ;— 
and  was  Apollo  to  take  his  fiddle  after  me,  he 
can  make  him  nol)etter. 

Diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle,— 
hum,— dum,— <lrum. 

— ^Your  worships  and  your  reverences  love 
music, — and  God  has  made  vou  all  with  good 
ears, — and  some- of  you  play,  aelightftilly  your- 
selves ; — trut-prut, — prut-trut 

O !  there  is — ^whom  I  could  sit  and  hear  whde 
days, — whose  talents  lie  in  making  what  he  fid- 
dles to  be  fdt ; — ^who  inspires  me  with  his  joys 
and  hopes,  and  puts  the  most  hidden  springs  of 
mf  heart  into  motion. — If  ^ou  would  bomw 
five  guineas  of  me,  sir,— whidi  is  generally  ten 


gnifiMS  more  than  I  have  to  aptre^ — er 
Messrs  Apothecary  and  Taylor,  want  your 
payings — tbat'a  your  time. 

CHAP.  XVI. 


The  first  thing  which  entered  my  fiither's 
bead,  after  affiurs  were  a  little  settled  in  the  &- 
mily,  and  Susannah  had  got  possession  of  my 
mother'a  green  satin  night-gown, — was  to  m% 
down  cool^,  after  the  example  of  Xeiio)^ion,aaMi 
write  a  Trigtra-fjosdia,  jx  system  of  educalioB 
for  roe ;  collecting  first  for  tnat  purpoae  his  own 
scattered  thoughts,  counsels,  and  notions ;  and 
toding  them  together,  so  aa  to  form  an  inbti-^ 
TUTB  tor  the  government  of  my  childhood  aad 
adolescence. — 1  waa  my  father's  last  sta^^e, — he 
had  lost  my  brother  Bobby  entirdy, — be  bad  . 
lost,  by  his  own  computaticm,  ftill  three-lonrtha 
of  me,— that  is,  he  had  been  unicntunate  in  his 
three  first  great  casts  for  me: — my  genitme, 
nose,  and  name :— there  was  but  this  one  left  ; 
and  accordin^y  my  iadier  gave  himsdf  up  to  it 
with  as  muoD  devotion  as  ever  my  unde  Tol^ 
had  done  to  his  doctrine  of  projectileB. — ^The 
difierenee  between  them  was,  that  my  unde 
Toby  drew  his  whole  knowledge  <^  prqiectilca 
from  Nkholas  Tartaglia.— My  ftther  spun  hia, 
every  thread  of  it,  out  of  his  own  brain, — or  had 
BO  reeled  and  cross-twisted  what  all  other  ^in- 
Wb  and  spinsters  had  spun  before  him,  that 
'twas  pretty  near  the  same  t<»'tnre  to  him. 

In  about  three  years,  or  something  mor^  my 

father  had  got  advanced  almost  into  the  middle 

of  his  vrork.— Like  all  other  writers  he  met  with 

disappeintmenta. — He  imagined  he  should  be 

aUe  to  bring  whatever  he  had  to  say,  into  ao 

small  a  compass,  that  when  it  was  fiuished  and 

bound,  it  might  be  rolled  up  in  my  mother'a 

housewife. — ^Matter  grows  under  our  hands.— 

Let  no  man  say,— *'  Come, — I'll  write  a  duode^ 

•      »» 
amo. 

My  father  gave  himadf  .up  to  it,  however, 
with  the  most  painftil  diligence,  proceediaf  step 
by  step  ia'erery  line  with  the  same  kind  en  can- 
tion  uid  circumspection  (though  I  cannot  aaj 
upon  quite  so  religious  a  prindme)  as  waa  uaed 
by  John  de  la  Caaae,  the  Lord  Ardibiahop  of 
Benevento,  in  composing  his  Galatea ;  in  whkb 
his  Grace  of  Benevento  spent  near  forty  years  of 
his  lifo ;  and  when  the  thing  came  out,  it  waa 
not  of  above  half  the  siae  or  the  thickness  of  a 
Rider's  Almanack.  How  the  holy  man  managed 
the  a£Sur,  unless  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  in  combing  his  whiskers,  or  playing  at 
primero  with  his  chaplain,— would  pose  ai^ 
mortal  not  kt  into  the  true  secret ; — and  there- 
fore, 'tis  worth  explaining  to  the  workU  waa  it 
only  for  the  encouragement  of  those  few  in  it, 
who  write,  not  so  much  to  be  fed, — as  to  be  &- 
nious. 

I  own,  had  John  de  la  Casse,  the  Archbiabop 
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of  Benevetito^  fbr  whose  memory,  (notwith« 
standing  his  Galttes,)  I  retain  the  h^hest  ve^ 
neratioD, — had  be  been«  sir^  a  slender  derk^  of 
dull  wit, — slow  parts,— costive  head,  and  so 
forth, — ^he  and  his  Galatea  might  have  jog£;ed 
on  u^ther  to  the  age  of  Methosalem  far  me ,- 
— ^tbe  phenomenon  had  not  been  worth  a  paren- 
thesis. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  was  the  truth :  John 
de  la  Casse  was  a  genius  of  fine  parts  and  fertile 
&ncy  ;^and  jet,  with  all  these  {^eat  advant^es 
of  nature,  which  should  have  pricked  him  for- 
irards  with  his  Oolatea,  he  lay  undier  an  impuis- 
sance  at  the  same  time,  of  advanoinfl;  above  a 
line  and  a  half  in  the  compass  of  a  whole  sum- 
mer's day.  This  disability  in  his  Grace  aroae 
IVom  an  opinion  he  was  afflicted  with ; — which 
opinion  was  this, — viz.  That  whenever  a  Chris- 
tian was  writing  a  bode  (not  for  his  private 
amusement,  but)  where  his  intent  and  purpose 
was,  btmAJide,  to  pint  and  publish  it  to  the 
world,— ^htt  first  thoughts  were  always  the  temp- 
tations of  the  evil  one.— This  was  the  state  of 
ordinary  writers :  but  when  a  peraraage  of  v^ 
nenible  character  and  high  station,  either  in 
church  or  state,  once  turned  author,— he  main- 
tained, ^lat  iVom  the  very  moment  he  todc  pen 
hi  hand,— all  the  devils  in  hell  \mke  out  of 
their  holes  to  cajole  him. — ^'Twas  tenon-time 
widi  them  ;»every  thought,  first  and  last,  was 
captious ; — how  specious  and  good  aoever,— 
'twas  all  one ; — ^in  whatever  form  or  colour  it 
piesented  itself  to  the  imagination,— 'twas  still 
a  stroke  of  one  or  other  of  them  levelled  at  him, 
and  was  to  be  fenced  off.— ;^  that  the  life  of  a 
vrriter,  whatever  he  might  fancy  to  the  contrary, 
was  notsomuehastateof  com^onfMm,asastate 
of  toarfare;  and  his  probation  in  it  precisely 
diat  or  any  other  man  militant  upon  earth,— 
both  depending  alike,  not  half  so  much  upon 
the  degrees  of  his  wit,  as  his  ratistatice* 

Mj  father  was  hugely  pleased  wi A  this  the- 
ory of  John  de  la  Caase,  Archbishop  of  Bene- 
vento ;  and  (had  it  not  cramped  him  a  littk  in 
bis  crM)  I  believe  would  have  given  ten  of  the 
best  acres  In  the  Shandy  estate  to  have  been  the 
broacher  of  it — How  hx  my  fiither  actually  be- 
lieved in  the  devil,  will  be  seen,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  my  father's  rdigious  notions,  in^the 
progress  of  this  work :  'tis  enough  to  say  hcare, 
as  he  could  not  have  the  honour  of  it,  in  the  li- 
teral sense  of  the  doctrine, — he  took  up  with  the 
allegory  of  it ;  and  would  ofVen  say,  especially 
when  his  pen  was  a  little  retrograde^  there  was 
as  much  good  meaning,  truth,  and  knowledge, 
eouched  under  the  veil  of  John  de  la  Casse's  jpa- 
mbolical  representation, — as  was  to  be  found  in 
any  one  poetic  fiction,  or  mjfstic  record  of  anti- 
quity. Prejudice  of  education,  he  would'say,  is 
the  devil,  and  the  multitudes  of  them  which  we 
sock  in  with  our  mother's  milk,  gre  the  devil  and 
hU.    Wc  are  haunted  with  them,  brother  Toby^ 


inallourlncnbratkmsandrcsearebes;  and,  was 
a  man  fool  enough  to  submit  tamely  to  what 
they  obtruded  upon  him,— what  would  his  bode 
be?  Nothing;— -he  wouU  add,  throwing  Ids 
pen  away  with  a  vengeance ;— nothing  but  a  £ur- 
rago  of  the  clack  of  nurses,  and  of  the  nonsense 
of  the  old  women  (of  both  sexes)  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

This  is  the  best  account  I  am  determined  to 
give  of  the  slow  progress  my  father  made  in  his 
Trixtfu^poedia  ;  at  wnidi  (as  I  said)  he  was  three 
years,  uid  something  more,  indefatiffably  at 
work,  and,  at  last,  had  scarce  completed,  by  his 
own  reckoning,  one  half  of  his  undertaking :  the 
misfortune  was,  that  I  was  all  that  time  totidlv 
neglected  and  abandoned  to  my  mother:  and, 
w&it  was  almost  as  bad,  by  the  very  delay,  the 
first  part  of  the  work>  upon  which  my  father  had 
qient  the  most  of  his  pains,  was  rendered  entire* 
ly  useless ;— every  day  a  page  w  two  became  of 
no  consequence. — 

■  Certainly  it  was  ordained  as  a  scourge  up* 
on  the  pride  of  human  wisdom,  That  the  wisest 
of  us  all  should  thus  outwit  ourselves,  and  eter- 
nally forego  our  purposes  in  the  intemperate  act 
of  pursuing  them. 

In  short,  my  fiuher  was  so  long  in  all  his  acta 
of  resistance,— or,  in  other  words, — ^he  advanced 
80  very  abw  with  his  work,  and  I  bef;an  t6  live 
and  get  forwards  at  su<^  a  rate,  that^  if  an  event 
had  not  happened, — which,  when  we  get  to  it, 
if  it  can  be  told  with  decency,  shall  not  be  cbn- 
oealed  a  moment  fVom  my  reiider,-<-I  verily  be- 
lieve, 1  had  put  by  my  fiuher,  and  left  him 
drawing  a  sun-dial,  for  no  better  purpose  than 
to  be  buried  under-ground. 


CHAP.  xvir. 

— 'T w  At  nothing: — I  did  not  lose  twodnpa 
of  blood  by  it : — ^"twas  not  worth  calling  in  aswv 
geon,  had  he  lived  next  door  to  ua. — Thousands 
aufier  by  choice,  what  I  did  by  accident— Doc- 
tor Slop  made  ten  timea  more  of  it  than  there 
vras  occasion. — Some  men  rise,  by  the  art  of 
hanging  great  weights  upon  small  wires^ — and 
I  am  this  day  (AiM;ust  the  10th,  1761)  paying  . 
part  of  the  price  of  this  man's  reputation.— O, 
twould  provoke  a  stone,  to  see  how  things  are 
carried  on  in  this  world! — The  chamber-maid 

had  left,  no  •••••••  •••  under  the  bed. 

Cannot  you  contrive,  master,  quoth  Susannah, 
lilting  up  the  sash  with  one  hand,  as  she  spoke, 
ttid  helping  me  up  into  the  window-seat  with 
the  other,— cannot  you  manage,  my  dear>  for  a 
single  time,  to  ••••  •♦••  •**  •••*••  I 

I  was  five  yeara  old. — Susannah  did  not  con- 
aider  that  notliing  was  well  hung  in  our  family ; 
—so,  slap  came  the  sash  down  like  lightning 
upon  us« Nothing  is  left,— cri^  Susannalr, 
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try. 

Mj  nnde  Toby's  house  was  a  mudi  Id&der 
juicmary ;  and  so  Susannah  fled  to  it 

CHAP.  XVIIL 

Whxv  Susannah  told  the  Corponl  the  mis-* 
*  adventure  of  the  sash,  with  all  the  drcumstanoes 
which  attended  the  murder  of  me^ — (as  she  call- 
ed it>~the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks :— all  aocee- 
aaties  in  murder  being  principals, — Trim's  con- 
science told  him  he  was  as  much  to  blame  as 
Susannah ;— and  if  the  doctrine  had  been  tree, 
my  uncle  Toby  had  as  much  of  the  bloodshed  to 
answer  flnr  to  Heaven  as  either  of 'em ;— so  that 
Bfl^er  reason  nor  instinct^  separate  or  together, 
could  possibly^have  guided  Susannah's  steps  to 
■0  proper  an  asylum* — It  is  in  vain  to  leave  this 
to  the  leader's  imagination : — to  form  any  kind 
of  hypothesis  that  will  render  these  propositions 
feasible,  he  must  cudgel  his  brains  aore ; — and 
to  do  it  without, — he  must  have  sndi  btains  as 
no  reader  ever  had  before  him.— Why  should  I 
put  them  either  to  trial  or  to  torture?—- 'Tis  my 
ownaffiur:  111  explain  it  myself 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Ti8  a  pity.  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby,  rest* 
ing  with  nis  hand  upon  the  Corponi's  shmilder, 
as  they  both  stood  surveying  their  wotksy  "fhst 
we  have  not  a  couple  of  field-pieces  to  mount  in 
the  gorge  of  that  new  redoubt ; — ^'twould  secure 
the  unes  all  along  there,  and  make  the  attack 
on  that  side  quite  compete.— Get  me  a  couple 
cast.  Trim. 

Your  Honour  shall  have  them,  relied  Trim, 
before  to-morrow  morning. — - 

It  was  the  joy  of  Trim's  heart,  nw  waa  his 
fertile  head  ever  at  a  loss  ftH*  expediento  in  doing 
it,  to  supply  my  unde  Tobv  in  his  campaigns^ 
with  whatever  his  fencr  cslled  for:  had  it  been 
his  last  crown,  he  woula  have  sat  down  and  ham- 
mered it  into  a  paderero,  to  have  prev^ted  a 
single  wish  in  his  master^ — ^The  Corporal  had 
alr^y, — ^what  with  cuttine  off  the  ends  of  my 
unde  Tobv's  snouts, — hacking  and  chiselling 
up  the  sides  or  his  leaden  gutters,-^Hndting 
down  his  pewter  shaving-bason  ;^-and  going  at 
last,  eke  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  on  to  the  top  of 
die  church  fer  roare  ends,  &c.  he  had  that  very 
campaign  brougnt  no  less  than  eight  new  bat* 
tering  cannons,  besides  three  demi-culverins,in« 
to  the  fidd.  Mv  unde  Toby's  demand  fer  two 
more  pieces  for  tne  redoubt,  nad  set  the  Corpo* 
ral  at  work  again ;  and,  no  better  resource  oar- 
ing, he  had  taken  the  two  leaden  weis^ts  from 
the  nursery-window;  and  as  the  sash-pullies, 
whan  the  lead  was  gone,  were  of  no  kind  of  use, 


he  had  tdcen  them  away  dso,  to  make  a  oduple 
of  wheda  for  one  of  tk/ar  carriages. 

He  hsd  dismantled  every  sash-window  in  my 
unde  Toby's  house  long  bdfore,  in  the  very  same 
way,-^thoufl^  not  always  in  the  same  order  ;  fer 
sometimes  the  puUies  had  been  wanted,  and  not 
the  lead,-HBo  then  he  began  with  the  pullies; — 
and  the  pullies  being  picked  out,  then  the  lead 
became  uadess,' — ana  so  the  lead  went  to  pot 
too. 

^A  great  moeal  might  be  picked  hand- 

aomdv  out  of  this,  but  I  have  not  time; — ^"tis 
enqu^  to  say.  Wherever  the  demdition  began^ 
'twas  equally  fetal  to  the  sadN  window. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Thb  Corporal  had  not  taken  his  measvrea  m 
badtty  in  this  stroke  of  artiUeryship,  but  that  he 
mifl^t  have  kept  the  matter  entirely  to  himadl^ 
and  left  Susannah  to  have  sustained  the  wfaofe 
weight  of  the  attadc  as  she  could :  true  courage 
is  not  content  with  coming  off  so. — ^The  Corpo- 
ral, whe^ker  as  generd  or  oomptrdler  of  the 
train, — ^"twas  no  matter,— haddone  that,witboiit 
whidi,  aa  he  imadned,  the  misfortune  could  ne- 
ver have  hmened,— ^  leati  m  SusoMmdk's  handu 
—How  would  your  honours  have  bdurved?-^ 
He  determiBed  at  once  not  to  take  shdter  bdiind 
Suaaanah,— but  to  give  it ;  and,  with  diis  reso- 
lution upon  his  mind,  he  marched  upright  intb 
the  parlour,  to  lay  the  whde  mamttumre  before 
my  unde  TV>lnr. 

'  My  unde  Toby  had  just  then  been  givinff 
Yoridc  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Stdnkirk,  and 
,of  the  stnoige  conduct  of  Count  Sohnes,  in  or- 
dering the  mot  to  halt,  and  the  horse  to  maidi 
where  it  could  not  act;  which  was  directlv  oon- 
trary  to  the  king^s  command,  and  proved  tne  loss 
of  the  day. 

There  are  accidents  in  some  families  so  pat  to 
the  purpose  of  what  is  going  to  follow, -^they  are 
scarce  exceeded  by  the  invention  of  a  dramatic 
writer,— I  mean  of  andent  days.-^ 

Trim,  by  the  help  of  his  foie-ftnger  hud  flat 
upon  the  table,  and  die  edge  of  his  hand  striking 
across  it  at  rig^t  angka,  made  a  shift  to  tdl  his 
story  so,  that  priests  and  virgins  might  have  tia- 
tened  to  it;^aBd  the  story  odng  told,  the  di»- 
h^gne  went  on  as  follows: — 

CHAP.  XXI. 

-«— -I  WOULD  be  niquetted  to  deadi,  cried  tlie 
Corporal,  as  he  conauded  Susannah's  story,  be- 
fore I  would  sufi^  the  woman  to  come  to  ai^ 
harm :— 'twas  my  feult,  an'  please  your  Honour, 
nothers. 

Corporal  Trim,  replied  my  unde  T^by,  put- 
ting on  his  hat,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  if 
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«iiy  duns  ccnbetaid  to  be  a  ftnky  when  H^ 
aemoe  mdlntely  rcqvires  it  iboiild  be  done, 
'Ik  I  oettainly  who  desem  the  bkme  ;  you 
obeyed  your  orders. 

Had  Count  Solmet,  Trim,  diaae  the  MBie  al 
thehftttle  of  Steinkirk,  laid  Yorid^,  dnOiBg  a 
little  upon  the  Cocponl,  who  had  been  nm  over 
by  a  dngoon  in  the  retreat, — he  had  saved  thee 
Saved !  cried  Trim,  interrupting  Yori^, 
and  finishing  the  sentence  for  him  after  his  own 
fashion, — he  had  saved  five  battalions,  an'  i^ease 
your  reverence,  every  soul  of  them. — ^There  was 
Cutts's,  continued  the  Corporal,  ekppingthe  fore- 
finger of  his  ri^t  hand  tmon  the  uromb  of  his 
left,  and  oountmg  round  nis  hand, — there  was 
Cutts's, — Macka/s,  — ^Angus's, — Graham's,  «-* 
and  Leven's,  all  cut  to  pieces  ;-*and  so  had  the 
English  Life-guards,  too,  had  it  not  been  for 
aomf  r^;iments  upon  the  rkht,  who  marched 
1^  boklfy  to  their  relief,  and  received  the  ene- 
sy's  fire  in  their  faces,  before  any  one  of  their 
own  ^toons  discharged  a  musketr^-They'll  go 
to  Heaven  for  it,  added  Trim.^— Trim  k  rls^t, 
said  my  unde  Toby,  nodding  to  Yorick ;— «e's 
perfectly  righti What  signified  his  march- 
ing the  horse,  continued  the  Corporal,  where 
the  ground  was  so  strsit,  that  the  French  had 
such  anati$m  of  hedges,  and  copses,  and  ditches, 
and  felled  trees  laid  this  way  and  that^  to  cover 
them  (as  they  always  have). — Count  Sdmes 
should  have  sent  us;  we  woidd  have  fired 
muzzle  to  muzzle  with  them  for  their  Itvca.^— 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  fiir  the  horse  :•— 
he  had  his  foot  shot  ofi^,  however,  fbr  his  pains, 
continued  the  Corporal,  the  very  next  campaigB, 

at  Landen. Poor  Trim  got  nis  wound  thm,' 

quoth  my  uncle  Toby. ^'Twas  owing,  an' 

please  your  Honour,  entirely  to  Count  Soraies  ; 
ikad  he  drubbed  them  soundly^at  Steinkirk,  they 
would  not  have  fouffht  us  at  Landen.— —Fossi* 
bly  not^  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby ;  though, 
if  they  hawe  the  advantege  of  a  wood,  or  you 
give  tnem  amoment's  time  to  entrendi  than* 
sdves,  they  sre  a  sfUion  which  will  pep  and 
pop  fbr  ever  at  you.  There  is  no  w^  nii  to 
march  coolly  up  to  them,  reoetve  their  me,  and 
fall  in  upon  them,  pell-mdl ;—— Ding-donff, 
added  Trim ;—— Horse  and  foal,  said  my  unde 

Toby ; Hdter-skdter,  said  Trim, ^Rig^t 

and  left,  cried  my  unde  Toby.* ^Blood  an' 

ounds !  shouted  the  Corporal : — the  batik  ra« 
ged ;  Yorick  dvtw  his  dmir  a  littk  to  one  side 
for  safety;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  my  un- 
de Toby,  sinking  hk  voice  a  note,  resumed  the 
discourse  as  foUows : — 


CHAP-  xxir. 

Kino  Wiluam,  said  my  unck  Toby,  ad^, 
dressing  himself  to  Yorick,  was  n  terribly  pro- 


voked at  Count  Sohnes  fiir  disobeying  hk  orders, 
that  he  would  not  sufi^  him  to  come  into  hk 
presence  fiyr  many  months  after.- — I  fear,  an- 
swered Yoriok,  the  Squire  will  be  as  much 
provoked  at  the  Corporal,  as  the  King  at  the 
Count— But  'twould  be  singularly  hud  in  thk 
case,  continued  be,  if  Corpml  Trim,  who  has 
behaved  so  diametrically  opposite  to  Count 
Solroes,  should  have  the  fiite  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  same  disgrace:— too  often,  in  thk 

world,  do  things  take  that  train. 1  would 

spring  a  mine,  cried  my  unde  Toby,  riaiiig  up, 
and  blow  up  my  fortifications,  and  my  house 
with  them,  and  we  would  perish  imder  Uieir 

ruins,  ere  I  would  stand  by  and  see  it 

Trim  directed  a  dight,  but  a  grateful  bow,  to- 
wards hk  master,— and  so  the  chapter  ends. 

CHAR  XXIII. 

— Then,  Yorick,  replied  my  unde  Toby, 
you  and  1  will  lead  the  way  abreast :  and  do  yoiu 
Corporal,  follow,  a  few  paces  behind  us.-— And 
Susannah,  an'  please  your  Honour,  add  Trim, 
shall  be  put  in  the  rear.  'Twas  an  excellent  dis- 
podtion;  and,  in  iStaa  order,  without  dther 
drums  beating,  or  cokmrs  fiving,  they  mardued 
slowly  firom  my  unde  Tol^^s  house  to  Shandy« 
halL 

——I  wish,  sdd  Trim,  as  they  entered  the 
door,  instead  of  the  sash-wdghts,  I  had  cut  off 
the  diureh-spout,  as  I  once  thought  to  have 
done.— You  hare  cut  off  qiouts  enqw,  replied 
Yorick. 


CHAP  XXIV. 

As  many  pictures  as  have  been  given  of  my 
father,  how  like  him  soever  in  different  airs  and 
attitudes,  not  one  or  all  of  them  can  ever  hdp 
the  reader  to  any  kind  of  preconception  of  how 
my  &ther  vrouM  think,  speak,  or  act,  upou  any 
untried  oecanon  or  oceurrenoe  of  life.  There 
was  that  infinitude  of  oddities  in  him,  and  of 
chances  along  with  it^  by  which  handk  he 
would  take  a  thing,— 4t  baffled,  sir,  all  calcuk- 
tions.  The  truth  was,  hk  road  Jay  so  very  te  on 
one  side,  firom  thatwherdn  most  men  travelled, 
that  every  o^ect  before  him  presented  a  face 
and  section  (/itself  to  hk  eye,  dtogeUier  di£Ser- 
ent  fh>m  the  plan  and  elevation  of  it  seen  by 
the  rest  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  'twas  a 
dififerent  object,  and,  in  course^  was  difl^ently 
considered. 

Thk  k  the  true  reason  that  my  dear  Jenny 
and  I,  as  wdl  as  all  the  world  besides  us,  have 
sudi  eternal  squabbles  about  nothing.  I^e 
looks  at  her  outside  ;-^I,  at  her  in—-  How  k 
it  possiUe  we  should  agree  about  her  value? 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

'Ti8  ft  point  lettledy  and  I  mention  it  for  the 
eomibrt  of  ConfnciiiB,*  who  is  apt  to  get  en- 
tangled in  telling  a  plain  story,  that,  provided 
he  keeps  along  the  hne  of  his  story,  he  may  go 
hackwards  and  forwards  as  he  will,  'tis  still 
hdd  to  be  no  digression. 

Thb  being  premised,  I  take  the  benefit  of 
the  act  of  going  backwards  mysdf. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Fifty  Aouatnd  pannier  loads  of  devils  (not 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Benevento's, — I  mean  of 
RabeUds's  devils)  with  their  tails  chopped  off 
by  their  rumps,  could  not  have  made  so  diabo- 
lical a  scream  of  it  as  I  did— when  the  accident 
befel  me :  it  summoned  up  my  mother  instani- 
-   ly  into  the  nursery ;  so  that  Susannah  had  but 
,  just  time  to  make  her  escape  down  die  bsck- 
'    stairs,  as  my  mother  came  up  the  fore. 

Now,  though  I  was  old  ^oug^  to  have  told 
the  story  myKlf, — and  young  enough,  I  hope, 
to  have  done  it  without  malignity, — ^yet  Susan- 
nah, in  passing  by  the  kitdien,  for  &ar  of  ac- 
cidents^ had  left  it  in  short-hand  with  the 
cook  ;---the  cook  had  told  it^with  a  comment- 
ary, to  Jonathan ;  and  Jonathan  to  ObadiiJi ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  my  &ther  had  rung  the 
bdl  half  a  dozen  tiroes,  to  know  what  was  the 
matter  above, — was  Obadiah  enabled  to  sive 
him  a  particular  account  of  it,  iust  as  it  had 
happened.-^ — I  thouj|;ht  as  mu<£,  said  my  fa- 
ther, tucking  up  his  night-gown ;— and  so  walk- 
ed up  stairs. 

One  would  imagine  from  this— (though  for 
my  own  part  I  somewhat  question  it) — that  my 
father,  before  that  time,  had  actually  wrote  that 
remarkable  diapter  in  nie  TriMtra-jMBdia,  which 
to  me  is  the  most  original  and  entertaining  in 
the  whole  book, — and  that  is  the  ehapier  upon 
Muh^ttnuhws,  with  a  bitter  PkUijjpic  at  the  end 
of  it,  upon  the  forgetftdness  of  cnamber-roaids. 
I  have  but  two  reasons  for  thinking  otberwise. 
First,  had  the  matter  been  taken  into  consi- 
deration before  the  event  happened,  my  fkther 
certainly  would  have  nailed  up  the  sash-win- 
dow for  good  an'  all ;  which,  considering  with 
what  difficulty  he  composed  books,  he  might 
have  done  with  ten  times  less  trouble  than  he 
could  have  wrote  the  chapter.  This  argument, 
I  foresee,  holds  good  a^nst  his  writing  the 
chapter,  even  after  the  event ;  but  'tis  obviated 


under  the  seoond  reason,  which  I  have  the  bo- 
nour  to  offi;r  to  the  world  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  that  my  father  did  not  write  the  disp- 
tor  upon  sash-windows  and  chambo'-pots  at  toe 
time  supposed,— and  it  is  this : — 

— TiutHf  in  order  to  render  the  Trixiru-^owdim 
complete,  I  wrote  the  chapter  mysdf. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Hy  fotherput  on  his  spectacles, — looked,— 
took  them  ofi, — put  them  into  Uie  case, — ail  in 
less  than  a  statutable  minute;  and,  without 
jopening  his  lips,  turned  about  and  widked  nve^  i 
opitatdy  down  stairs.  My  mother  imagiaea  he 
had  stepped  down  for  Unt  and  basilicon ;  but 
seeing  him  return  with  a  couf^  of  folioa^  under 
his  arm,  and  Obadiah  following  him  with  a 
large  reading-desk,  she  took  it  for  granted  it 
was  an  Herbal,  and  so  drew  him  a  chair  to  the 
bed-side,  that  he  might  consult  upon  the  ease 
at  his  ease. 

— — «>If  it  be  but  right  done,  said  ny  father* 
turning  to  the  section — de  §ede  velsMecto  ctr- 
eumcmanU, — ^for  he  had  brought  up  SpenMer  de 
LegihuM  Hebrwamm  RitualilmMr—iadL  Maimo* 
nidesf  in  order.to  confront  and  examine  ua  aUo^ 
gether;— 

——If  it  be  but  right  done,  quoth  he,— 
Only  tell  us,  cried  my  mother,  interrupting  him> 

what  herbs? For  that,  replied  my  &dier, 

you  must  send  for  Dr  Slop. 

My  mother  went  down,  and  my  fiuher  went 
on,  reading  the  section  as  follows : — 


Very  well,    said  my  father, 

•  •  •  • 


*  •     — ^nay,  if  It  has  that  convenience, 

and  so  without  stop^ng  a  moment  tu  aettle 
it  first  in  his  mind,  whether  the  Jews  had  it  fton 
the  Egyptians,  or  the  E^prpdans  firom  the  Jew% 
— he  rose  up,  and  rubbing  his  forehead  two  or 
three  times  across  with  the  palm  of  his  band,  in 
the  manner  we  rub  out  the  footsteps  of  care, 
whoi  evil  has  trod  lighter  upcm  us  than  we 
foreboded, — he  shut  the  book,  and  walked  down 

stairs. Nay,  said  he,  mentioning  the  name 

of  a  difibrent  great  nation  upon  every  step  as  he 
set  his  foot  upon  it, — ^if  tne  Egyptians,— the 
Syrians, — the  Phoenicians, — the  Arabians, — the 
Can^odans — if  the  Colchi,  and  Trogloidytes, 
dia  It, — ^if  Solon  and  Pythagoras  submitted, — 

what  is  Tristram  ? Who  am  I,  that  I  diould 

fret  or  fUme  one  moment  about  the  matter ! 


'  Mr  Shandy  is  supposed  to  mean  ^ 
e  LegiUator* 


>  •^;  Esq.  member  for 


•,-*and  not  the  Chi. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Dbae  Vorick^  nid  my  fkther^  smiling^  (for 
Torick  had  brdce  his  rank  with  my  unde  Toby 
in  coming  throng  the  mmrow  entry,  and  so  had 
ttcnit  first  into  the  parlour)  this  Tristram  of  ours, 
I  find,  comes  vTery  hardly  by  all  his  religious 
rites.  Nerer  was  the  son  of  Jew,  Christian, 
Turk,  oc  Infidel,  initiated  into  them  in  so  oblique 

and  slovenly  a  manner. ^But  he  is  no  worse, 

I  trust,  sflHf  Yorick. lliere  has  been  certain- 
ly, continued  my  father,  the  deuce  and  ftU  to  do 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  ecliptic,  when  this 

oApring  of  mine  was  formed. That,  you  ate 

«  better  judge  of  than  I,  rephed  Yorickw 
Astrologers,  quoth  my  fmUier,  know  better  than 
us  both :  the  trine  and  sextik  aspects  hare  Jump- 
ed away,  or  the  opposite  of  their  ascendants  have 
fNit  hit  it,  as  they  should,  or  the  lords  of  the 
gmitnres  (as  thejr  eall  them)  have  been  at  bo» 
00fp,— or  somethmg  has  been  wrong  above,  or 
Mow,  with  us.  I 

Tis  possible,  answered  Yoriok. But  is  the 

child,  cricfd  my  unde  Toby,  the  worse  ?-— — The 
Tro^MyteB  say  not,  replied  my  &ther.  And 
your  theologists,  Yorick,  tell  us-  Thedogi- 
ctlly  ?  said  Voridc ;— hnt  speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  apothecaries?* — statesmen  ?t— or  vnwh- 
erwomen?^ 

—I'm  not  sure,  replied  mv  fitther; — ^but 
they  tell  us,  brother  Toby,  he's  the  better  for  it 
— ^l^rovided,  said  Yorick,  you  travel  him  into 

Egypt. Of  diat,  answered  my  father,  he  wUl 

hare  the  advantage,  when  he  sees  tlie  Pyramids. 

— ^-Now,  every  word  of  this,  quoth  mwunde 
Toby,  is  Arabic  to  me.— I  wish,  said  Y«ick) 
'twas  so  to  half  the  wwld. 

— Ilu8,§  continued  mv  fiuher,  circumcised 
Us  whole  army  one  mormng.— -Not  without 
ft  court-martial?  cried  my  unde  Toby.- 
Iliough  the  learned,  continued  he,  taking  no  no- 
tiee  of  my  unde  Tobv's  remark,  but  turning  to 
Yorick,*— are  greatly  oivided  stUI,  who  Qua  wai  ; 
—some  say  Saturn ;— rsoroe  the  Supreme  Bebig; 
•^others,  no  more  Aan  a  brigadier-general  un- 
der Pharaoh  Neco.  Let  him  be  who  he  wiU, 
aaid  my  unde  Toby,  I  know  not  by  what  artide 
of  war  he  could  justify  it. 

The  controverdsts,  answered  my  fiither,  as- 
aiflpi  two-and-twenty  different  reasons  for  it;— 
oraers,  indeed,  who  have  drawn  their  pens  on  the 
fypposite  side  of  the  question,  have  shewn  the 


world  the  ftitiHty  of  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
•—But  then  again,  our  best  polemic  divines,^—- 
I  wish  there  was  not  a  polemic  divine,  said  Yo- 
rick, in  the  kingdom  :•— one  ounce  of  practi<^ 
divinity — ^is  worth  a  painted  ship-loatl  of  all  their 
reverences  have  imported  these  fifty  years.— 
Pray,  Mr  Yorick,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,-^-do 
tell  roe  what  a  polemic  divine  is  ?— The  best 
description.  Captain  Shandy,  I  have  ever  read,  is 
of  a  couple  of 'em,  replied  Yorick,  in  the  account 
of  the  battle  fought,  sing^  hands,  betwixt  Gym- 
nast and  Captain  Tripet;  which  I  have  in  my 

pockets 1  beg  I  may  hear  it,  quoth  my  unck 

Toby,  earnestly ^You  shall,  said  Yoridc— 

And  as  the  Corporal  is  waiting  fi>r  me  at  the 
door, — and  I  know  the  description  of  a  battle 
will  do  the  porar  fellow  more  good  than  his  sup- 
per,—-! beg,  brother,  youll  give  him  leave  ta 

come  in. With  all  my  sovil,  said  my  fiither. 

*— Trim  came  in,  erect  and  happv  as  an  empe- 
ror; and  having  diut  the  door,  Yorick  took  a 
book  from  his  r^t  hand  coat-pocket,  and  read, 
or  pretended  to  read,  as  fidlows; 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

-— »  "  Which  words  being  heard  by  all  the 
soldien  who  were  there,  divera  of  them  being 
inwardly  terrified,  did  shrink  back,  and  make 
room  m  the  assidlant — All  this  did  Gymnast 
verr  well  remark  and  consider;  and,  therefore, 
making  as  i£he  would  hare  alighted  from  off  his 
horscf,  as  he  was  poising  himself  on  the  mount- 
ing side,  he  most  nimbly  (with  his  short  swoid 
by  his  thigh)  shifting  his  feet  in  the  stirrup;  and 
performing  the  stirrup-leather  feat,  whereby 
after  the  mdining  of  his  body  downwards,  he 
finthwiUi  launched  himself  aloft  into  the  air,  and 
jdaoed  both  his  feet  together  upon  the  saddle, 
standing  upright,  with  bis  back  turned  towards 
his  horse's  h^d.— Now  (said  he)  my  case  goes 
finward.  Then,  suddenly,  in  the  same  posture 
wherein  he  was,  he  fetcbied  a  gambol  upon  one 
fiiot,  and  turning  to  the  left  hand,  failed  not  to 
carry  his  body  paibctly  round,  just  into  his  for- 


position,  without  mis^ng  one  jot— Ha ! 
said  Tiripet,  I  will  not  do  that  at  tms  time;  and 
not  without  cause.— — Well,  said  Gymnast,  I 
hare  ikikd, — I  will  undo  this  leap;  then,  with 
a  marvellous  strength  and  agility,  turning  to- 
wards the  right  hand,  he  fet(£ed  another  mak- 
ing gambol  as  before ;  which  done,  he  set  his 
ri^t  hand  thumb  upon  the  bow  of  the  saddle. 


^  Tk  rtfjiiiriutm  rSn  Idvfiy  <roXv)^«T«T«,  jm^  w^imfA^mriraTA  mou    • 

X  K«d«^«Mef  tiVtMV.— BOCHAET.  ^ 

§  'O  lX«f,  rk  aIIm*  vrtfirkfAnrau  Tavto  wnnnn  no}  rut  <^fA*  «vTal  ffv/AfAkx*'*  KArafoJiuM-a;. 
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nlsed  himself  lA,  and  iq^ruiig  into  the  air^  poi« 
smg  and  upholdiiig  hiB  whole  weight  upon  the 
muide  and  nerve  of  the  said  thumh,  and  so  turn- 
ed and  whirled  himself  ahout  three  times :  at 
the  fourth,  reversing  his  hody,  and  overturn- 
ing it  upside  down,  and  foreside  hack,  without 
Umehing  any  thiiig,  he  brought  himself  betwixt 
the  horse's  two  ears ;  and  t^n  giving  himself  a 
jerking  swing,  he  seated  hunself  upon  the  crop- 
per."— 

Shis  can't  be  fighting,  said  my  unde  Toby, 
e  Corporal  shook  his  head  at  it— -Have 
patience,  said  Yorick.]] 

**  Then  f  Tripet)  named  his  right  leg  over  his 
saddle,  ana  placed  himself  en  croup, — But,  said 
he,  'twere  better  for  me  to  get  into  the  saddle. 
Then  putting  die  thumbs  of  both  hands  uj^n 
tiie  cropper  before  him,  and  thereupon  leaning 
himself,  as  upon  the  onl  v  supporters  of  his  body, 
he  incontinently  turned  heels  over  head  in  the 
air,  and  straight  found  himself  betwixt  the  bow 
of  the  saddle,  in  a  tolerable  seat :  then  springing 
into  the  air  with  a  summerset,  he  turned  him 
about  like  a  windmill,  and  made  above  a  hun- 
dred frisks,  turns,  and  demi-pommadas."— ^ 
Good  God !  cried  Trim,  losing  all  patience,^- 
one  home-thrust  of  a  bavonet  is  worth  itaU.— — 
I  think  so  too,  replied  Yorick. 

I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  quoth  my  father. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

— ^No ; — I  think  I  have  advanced  nothing, 
replied  my  fiither>  making  answer  to  a  question 
which  Yorick  had  taken  the  libertv  to  put  to 
him, — I  have  advanced  nothing  in  tne  Tristra^ 
pmdia,  but  what  is  as  dear  as  an^  one  pnmod- 
tion  in  Eudid. — Reach  me,  Tnm,  that  book 
from  off  the  seratoire^ — ^It  has  oftentimes  been 
in  my  mind,  continued  my  ikther,  to  have  read 
it  over,  both  to  yon,  Yoridc,  and  to  ray  brother 
Toby ;  and  I  think  it  a  little  unfHendly  in  myw 
9idfy  in  not  havhig  done  it  long  ago^— Shall  w6 
have  a  short  chaj^  or  two  now, — and  a  chap- 
ter or  two  hereafter,  as  occasions  serve  ;  and  so 
on,  till  we  get  through  the  whole  ? — ^Mv  unde 
Toby  and  Yorick  made  the  obeisance  whidi  was 
proper ;  and  the  Corporal,  though  he  was  not 
included  in  the  <;omphraent,  laid  nis  hand  upon 
his  breast,  and  made  his  bow  at  the  same  timew 
-—The  company  smiled.^ >-Trim,  qioih  my  fa- 
ther, has  paid  the  fiill  price  for  staying  out  the 
entertainment— -^He  did  not  seem  to  relish 

the  play,  replied  Yorick. ^'Twas  a  Tom-fool 

buUie,  an*  please'  your  leveieuce,  of  Captain 
iMpet's  and  that  other  officer,  making  so  many 
vBummersets  as  they  advanced: — the  French  come 
on  capering  now  and  then  in  that  way, — but  not 
quite  so  much. 

My  unde  Toby  never  fdt  the  consciousness  of 
his  existence  witn  more  complacency,  than  what 
the  Corporal's^  and  his  own  reflecdcms^  made 


him  do  at  that  moment|— he  liriited  hia  P^»-" 
Yorick  drew  his  diair  cloaer  to  we  table,— Trim 
snuffed  the  candle, — piy  ffttl»er  stirred  up  die 
fire, — ^took  up  the  book,— coughed  twice,  and 
beg^. 

CHAP.  XXXi. 

The  first  thirty  pages,  said  my  fkdicr,  tnnH 
ingover  the  leaves, — are  a  Mttle  dry ;  and  as  dfiey 
are  not  dosdy  connected  with  die  suliJeot, — ftr 
the  present  we  will  pass  Aem  by:  'tis  a  preAi- 
tory  introduction,  continued  ray  firther,  or  an 
intioductory  prefiice  ^for  I  am  not  determined 
whidi  name  to  give  it)  upon  pditical  or  dvil 
government ;  the  fimndation  of  wluch  beii^  laid 
m  the  first  conjunction  betwixt  male  and  fmale, 
fin*  procreation  of  the  spedes^ — ^I  was  inaenaiUy 
led  into  it.— — 'Twas  natural,  said  Yoridc 

The  original  of  aodety,  continued  my  Crtfaer, 
I'm  satisfied,  is,  what  Politian  tdls  us,  £.  e. 
merely  conjugal,  and  nothing  more  than  die 
getting  together  of  one  man  and  one  womiqu-^ 
to  which,^aeoording  to  Heakid)  the  ohiloeopher 
adds  a  servant : — but  supposing  in  Uie  first  b^ 
ginning  there  were  no  men-servants  bom,— he 
htys  the  fimndation  of  it  in  a  man, — a  woman,-* 

and  a  bull. 1  believe  'tis  an  ox,  quodi  Yotkk^ 

quodng  the  passage  ^kwi  f^h  ^tfA^m  ynMaSkm,  Tt, 
$yfrA(vm(a) — Ahull  must  have  given  more  trou* 
hie  than  his  head  was  worth. — But  there  ia  a  bet- 
ter reason  still,  said  my  fadier  (dipping  hia  pea 
into  his  ink ;)  for  the  ox  being  the  moat  pttieitfcof 
animals,  and  the  moat  userol  withid  m  tfllin|; 
the  ground  for  their  nourishment^r^waa  thefio^ 
peresi  instrument,  and  emblem  too,  fbr  the  new- 
joined  couple,  that  the  oreadoti  could  hove  aaso- 

dated  with  diem. ^And  there  is  a  stronMr 

reason,  added  my  uncle  T<^y,  than  diem  dft  tot 
the  ox. — ^My  fk&er  had  not  power  tn  taike  his 
pen  out  of  his  ink-horn,  till  he  had  heaid  ray 
unde  Tory's  reason^— »-For  when  die  groono 
ihm  ffied,  said  my  unde  Toby,  and  made  worth 
ihdodng,  then  diey  benm  to  secure  it  hj  mJb 
and  dltdies,  which  was  die  origin  of  fbrtificatieii. 
-*-^— True,  troe,  dear  Tdby,  cried  my  fiither, 
striking  out  the  bull,  and  putting  die  ox  in  his 
]^Me. 

My  father  gave  Trim  anod  to  snuff  die  candle, 
and  resumed  his  diaeoorse. 

-^I  enter  upon  this  speculation,  said  my  An 
ther,  cardessly,  and  half  shutting  the  book,  as 
he  wMlt^nr^-merety  to  shew  the  foundation  of 
die  natural  relation  between  a  fiither  and  hia 
cuuu,  me  ngnc  ana  junacticaon  over  whoib  nc 
acquires  these  several  ways :— > 

1st,  By  marriage. 

9d,  By  adoption. 
%    3d,  By  legitimation. 

And.  4th,  Bv  procreation ;  all  Whidi  I  consi- 
der in  their  oraer. 

IlayasI^htatresBuiKmoneoftbem,  r^ied  t 
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Toridcy— tiie  act»  eapeciallj  where  it  ends  there> 
in  my  opinion^  lays  as  little  obligation  upon  the 
duld>  as  it  ootivevs  power  to  the  father.— You 
are  wrong, — said  my  fathor^  aigutely  ;  and  Sot 

this  plain  reason      •        *        •        *        * 

•    -•        •        •        •        •        •        • 

— ^I  own,  added  ray  father,  that  the  offkpring, 
itp(Hi  this  account,  is  not  so  under  the  power  and 

jurisdiction  of  the  mother. But  the  reason^ 

replied  Yorick,  equdly  holds  good  for  her.— — 
^e  is  under  authority  herself  said  my  father : 
— and  besides,  continued  my  father,  nodding  his 
head,  and  laying  his  finger  upon  the  side  of  his 
•noae,  as  he  assigned  his  reason, — she  is  not  the 
principal  agent,  Yorick.—- — In  what  ?  quoth  my 
t  uncle  TobyJ  stopping  his  pipe.— —Though,  by 
all  means,  added  my  father,  (not  attending  to 
my  unde  Toby)  *^  The  son  ought  to  pay  her  re- 
mct ;"  as  you  may  read,  Yorick,  at  large,  in  the 
nrst  book  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  at  the  . 
eleventh  title  and  the  tenth  section.— -I  can 
read  it  as  well^  replied  Yorick,  in  the  Catechism. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

TaiM  can  repeat  every  word  of  it  by  heart. 

Sloth  my  unde  Toby. Pugh !  said  my  fa- 
er,  not  caring  to  be  interrupted  with  Trim's 
uayiag  his  Catechism. He  can,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, rq»lied  my  uncle  Toby. A-sk  him,  Mr 

Yoridc,  any  question  you  please.— 

— ^The  Fifth  Commandment,  Trim, said 

Yorick,  speaking  mildly,  and  with  a  gentle  nod, 
as  to  a  modest  catechumen. — The  Corporal  stood 

silent You  don't  ask  him  right,  said  my 

uncle  Toby,  raising  his  voice,  and  giving  it  ra- 
pidl]^,  like  the  word  of  command : — ^The  fifth ! 

—cried  my  uncle  Toby, 1  must  begin  with 

the  first,  an*  please  your  honour,  said  the  Cor« 
poral— ^— 

— ^Yorick  could  not  forbear  smiling. — ^Your 
reverence  does  not  consider,  said  the  Corporal, 
shouldering  his  stick  like  a  musket,  and  march- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  room  to  illustrate  his 
position, — that  'tis  exactly  the  same  thing  as  do- 
ing one's  exercise  in  the  field. — 

•'  Join  your  right  hand  to  your  firelock^  cried 
the  Corporal,  giving  the  word  of  command,  and 
performing  Uie  motion. — 

*'  Poise  your  firelock,**  cried  the  Corporal ;  do- 
ing the  duty  still  both  of  adjutant  and  private 
man. 

"  Rest  your  firehck" — One  motion,  an'  please 
your  reverence,  you  see,  leads  into  another. — If 
his  honour  will  begin  but  with  the  first 

The  First  /— <nried  my  uncle  Toby,  setting 
his  hand  up<m  his  side, — *  ♦  •  %  •  • 
•        •        •      .  »        •        • 

The  Second  ! — cried  my  uncie  Toby,  wavii^ 
bis  tobacco-pipe,  as  he  wonU  have  done  his 

VOL.  V. 


sword  at  the  head  of  a  r^ment — ^The  C<»^ral 
went  through  his  manual  with  exactness ;  and 
having  honoured  his  father  and  mother,  made  a 
low  bow,  and  fell  back  to  the  side  of  the  room. 

Every  thing  in  this  world,  said  ray  father,  is 
big  with  jest,  and  has  wit  in  it,  and  instruction 
too, — if  we  can  but  find  it  out 

— Here  is  the  scqffbld'VJork  o£  Instruction  ;  its 
true  point  of  folly,  without  the  building  behind 
it. 

— Here  is  the  glass  for  peda^gues,  preceptors, 
tutors,  governors,  gerund-grmders,  and  bear- 
leaders, to  view  themselves  in,  in  their  true  di- 
mensbns. — 

Oh !  there  is  a  husk  and  shell,  Yorick,  which 
grows  up  with  learning,  which  their  unskilful- 
ness  knows  not  how  to  fling  away. 

— Sciences  may  be  learned  by  rote,  but  Wisdom 
not. 

Yorick  thought  my  fiither  inspired. — I  will 
enter  into  obligations  this  moment,  said  my  fa- 
ther, to  lay  out  all  my  aunt  Dinah's  legacy  in 
charitable  uses  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  my  father 
had  no  high  opinion)  if  the  Corporal  has  any  one 
determinate  idea  annexed  to  any  one  word  he- 
has  repeated. — Prithee,  Trim,  quoth  my  father, 
turning  round  to  him, — What  dost  thou  mean 
by  *'  honouring  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ?" 

Allowing  them,  an'  please  your  honour,  three 
half)[>ence  a-day  out  of  my  pay,  when  they  grow 
old.— —And  didst  thou  do  that.  Trim?  said 
Yorick*— He  did  indeed,  replied  my  uncle 

Toby. Then,  Trim,  said  Yorick,  springing 

out  of  his  chair,  and  taking  the  Corporal  by  the 
hand,  thou  art  the  best  commentator  upon  that 
part  of  the  Decalogue ;  and  I  honour  thee  more 
for  it.  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  hadst  had  a 
hand  in  the  Talmud  itself. 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

0  Blessed  health !  cried  my  father, #]aking 
an  exclamation,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  to 
the  next  chapter,  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  trea- 
sure; 'tis  thou  whoenlargestthesom, — amlopen- 
est  all  its  powers  to  receive  instruction  and  to  re- 
lish virtue. — He  that  has  thee,  has  little  more 
to  wish  for; — and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to 
want  thee, — wants  every  thing  with  thee. 

1  have  concentrated  all  that  can  be  said  upon 
this  important  head,  said  my  father,  into  very 
little  room;  therefore  we'll  read  the  chapter 
quite  through. 

My  &ther  read  as  follows:-^ 

"  The  whole  secret  of  health  depending  upon 
the  due  contention  for  mastery  betwixt  tne  ra- 
dical heat  and  the  radical  moisture," You 

have  proved  that  matter  of  fiict,  I  suppose, 

above,  said  Yorick. Sufficiently,  replied  my 

father. 

In  jNi3ring  this,  my  father  shut  the  book, — 
1 
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not  u  if  he  retolted  to  read  no  more  of  lt,f<Mr 
he  kept  his  fore-finger  in  the  chapter : — not  pflt- 
'  tishly^ — ibr  he  shut  the  book  sbwly :  his  thumb 
iheting,  when  he  had  done  it,  upon  the  upper 
side  cc  the  cover,  as  his  three  finders  topported 
ihe  lower  side  of  it  without  the  least  compres* 
rive  violence.— 

I  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Aat  pc^t, 
ouoih  my  father,  nodding  to  Yoridc^  most  suf« 
ndently  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Now>  could  the  man  in  the  moon  be  told  that 
a  man  in  the  eartii  bad  wrote  a  diapter  suffi- 
ciently demonstratipg,  That  the  secret  of  all 
health  dqiended  upon  the  due  contention  ft>r 
mastery  betwixt  the  radical  keat  and  the  radical 
fftoiffiffv/*— and  that  he  had  managed  the  point 
so  well>  that  there  was  not  one  rin^  word,  wet 
or  dry,  upon  radical  heat  or  radical  moisture, 
throughout  the  whole  chapter,  or  a  ringle  svl* 
lable  m  it,  pro  or  oon,  dueetlv  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  contention  betwixt  toese  two  powers 
in  any  part  of  the  animal  ceoonomy^— — > 

"  O  thou  eternal  Maker  of  all  beings  I"— he 
would  cry,  striking  his  breast  with  his  ri^t 
hand  (in  case  he  nad  one)—'''  Thou  wMe 
power  and  goodness  can  enlarge  the  faculties 
of  thy  creatures  to  this  infinite  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  perfection !  what  have  we  Moonitei 
done?" 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

With  two  strokes,  the  one  at  Hippocrates, 
the  other  at  Lord  Verulam,  did  my  ftther 
achieve  it 

The  stroke  at  the  prince  of  phyricians,  with- 
which  he  be^,  wns  no  more  than  a  short  in- 
sjult  upon  hia  sorrowftd  complaint  of  the  ars 
imffOf'-^axkfJi  vita  ^rm#.-— Life  short,  cried  my 
fiither,  and  the  art  of  healing  tedious !  And 
who  are  we  to  thank  for  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  but  the  ignorance  of  quadcs  themselves, 
—and  the  stage-loads  of  ^emical  nostrums, 
and  peripatetic  lumber,  with  which,  in  all  ases, 
they  have  first  flattered  the  worid,  and  at  last 
deceived  it! 

—-0,  my  Lord  Vendam !  cried  my  father, 
turning  from  Hippocrates,  and  making  his  se- 
cond stroke  at  mm,  as  the  principal  of  nos- 
trum-mongers, and  the  fittest  to  be  made  an 
example  of  to  the  rest,— What  shall  I  say  to 
thee,  my  ^reat  Lord  Verulam  ? — ^What  shall  I 
say  to  thv  mtenial  spirit, — thy  opium,  thy  salt- 
petre,— tny  greasy  unctions,-^y  daily  purges, 
— 4hy  nightly  clysters,  and  succedaneums  ? 

-»My  fiither  was  never  at  a  loss  what  to  say 
to  any  man,  upon  any  snlject;  and  had  the 
least  occarion  lor  the  exordium  of  ani  man 
Inreathing.  How  he  dealt  with  his  lordship's 
opinion,-*you  shall  see;  but  when — ^I  know 
not :— ~we  must  ftrst  see  what  hii  kwdship's 
opinioo  was. 


CHAR  XXXV. 

''  Tax  two  mat  causes  whidi  oonspM  wilk 
each  other  to  uiorten  Hfe,  says  Lotd  Veralam, 
are  first,— 

^  The  internal  spirit^  idncb,  Bke  m  graOt 
flame,  wastes  the  body  down  to  daBtii;  tmk, 
seeoBdly,  The  estenial  air,  that  partbea  iht 
body  up  to  ashes:— whidi  two  enemies  altadc* 
ingusonbotbsidiBof  our  bodies  together,  at 
lengtli  destroy  our  organs,  and  raider  thtfB  mi* 
fit  to  carry  on  the  funetiODs  of  life." 

This  bong  the  state  (tf  the  case,  theioadta 
longevity  was  [^ lain ;  nothing  more  bsfaig  mu 
quired,  says  his  lordship,  but  to  repair  the 
waste  committed  by  the  internal  spirit,  br.  ma- 
king the  substance  of  it  more  thidc  and  denser 
by  a  refl;ular  course  of  opiates  on  one  ride,  and 
by  refirigerating  tiie  heat  of  it  on  the  otlier, 
l^  three  gndns  and  a  half  of  sdt-pette  ewmj 
morning  before  you  got  up.— - 

Still  this  firame  of  ours  was  left  exposed  ta 
the  inimical  assaults  of  the  air  without ;— tat 
this  was  fenced  off  again  by  a  course  of  greasy 
unctions,  whi<^  so  fmly  saturated  the  pores  of 
Ae  skin,  that  no  qpacnk  could  enter  ;*Morqoiidi 
an;f  one  get  out«— This  put  a  stopto  all  JMnpi- 
ratkm,  senrible  and  insoiaible,  whkh  bc&g  ne 
cause  of, so  many  scurvy  distempers,— a  ooorse 
of  clysters  vras  Kquirite  to  carry  off  redioidaiit 
humours,— and  render  the  spdim  ccstnplete. 

What  my  father  had  to  say  to  my  Lord  of 
Verulam's  plates,  hia  aalt-petre,  and  greasy 
unctions  and  dysters,  yon  riiall  r8ad,<*-tet  net 
to-day,— or  to-morrow:— luae  presses  upon  me, 
—my  reader  is  impatient, — I  must  got  fbrwaniB, 
— ^You  shall  read  the  chapter  at  your  Idsure  (if 
^ou  chuse  it)  as  soon  as  ever  iHtiiB  Trisira^tBdia 
IS  published. — 

Suffice  it  at  present  to  say,— My  fiitfaer  level- 
led the  hypotheris  with  the  ktatmd;  and  in  do- 
ing that,  the  learned  know^  be  built  up  and  es- 
tablished his  own.— «*- 

CHAP.  XXXVL 

The  whole  secret  of  health,  said  rav  floher, 
beginning  the  sentence  again,  d^endlu  eari- 
dently  upon  die  due  contention  betwixT  m  ra- 
dical heat  and  radical  moisture  within  ua;^ 
the  least  imaginable  skill  bad  been  suffidont  Id 
have  maintained  it,  had  notlliesdioofanen  con- 
feunded  the  task,  merely  (as  Van  Hehnont,^ 
famous  chemist,  has  fkoved)  by  all  aloog4nli- 
taking  the  radical  moisture  fot  the  taHow  and 
fat  ofanimal  bodies. 

Now  the  radical  moisture  is  not  Qte  tdkw 
or  flu  of  animals,  but  an  oily  and  balsatnous 
substance;  te  the  fiit  or  taflew,  as  atethe 
phlegm  or  watery  parts,  are  cold;  whavtasliie 
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amAhttmmmB  p«tt  are  of  a  Ufdy  bent 
mixU;  wUdrMMWtt  fe  tkc  obaerfation 
of  Aimodt,  **  Quod  <mme  ommal  post  coUmm 


N«witia«ertaiB,  l3»t  the  ndiod  iMit  Ufit 
in  A^niialmmstmre;  bat  mheAm  vice  9tnA, 
mtLdmAti  homtfmt,  whoi  the om deeiyi,  ^ 
odmr  deoqra  alio ;  and  thea  is  prodneed,  ckher 
tm  uMMtwal  iMBt^  whkh  canaes  ja  nnaainfal 
drjw&m,  Qg  an  mnatnial  — ialnre,  which 
flaiiaeadMpaiea:-»«othaiif  «diiU,  aaheflrom 
«f^  an  ImU  he  ing^  to  afeid  rami^  into 
fire  or  water^  as  eitlMr  of  'em  tiwaalBn  £s  dfr« 
^--^'tiHU  he  eU  ihol  la  needftd  to  he 
i4]Mithead«— 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


T«x  daaenptiett  of  the  ai^0e  of  Jericho  itad^ 
oonM  mH  hanro  angigcd  the  attention  of  my 
nnde  Tohy  mete  powmnlly  than  the  last  dMp- 
aer  ;-^his  ^cs  wen  fixed  npoii  av  fiither 
thvoughent  it;— he  never  mentionea  radical 
heat  Sad  radical  montorey  but  mj  uade  Tobj 
took  hia  pi|ie  oat  of  hia  roottth^  and  sheak  hia 
head ;  and  as  aoon  as  the  chapter  was  flniahed, 
he  heekened  to  the  Corporal  to  come  dose  to 
hia  dMir>  to  ask  him  the  fidlewing  qnestion,— 
MMtde: — ^••♦•••••••••♦••••••••♦»_ 


It  waa  at  the  Mfe  of  Limerick,  an'  pleaae  your 
Hoiioor>replied  uie  Corporal,  makingaboww 

The  pocr  feUow  and  1,  quoth  my  ande  T(^ 
Iw,  addreanng  himsdf  to  roy  fitther,  were  scarce 
nUa  tia  crawl  ont  of  our  tenta  at  die  time  the 
aicgeof  Limefick  waa  raiaed,  upon  the  Tcrv  ac- 
cannt  yon  nention.^—- Now  what  can  oaTO 
sot  into  that  wacieaB  noddle  of  thine>  my  dear 
hrmber  Toby?  cried  mjr  &ther,  mentally.'^— 
By  Heoyen !  continued  he,  communing;  atill 
with  himaelf,  it  would  pwle  an  CEdipna  to 
bring  it  in  point 

I  belieYe,  an'  pleaae  your  Honour,  ouoth  the 
Corporal,  that  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  quan- 
tity of  brandy  we  set  fire  to  every  night,  and 
the  chret  and  cinnamon  with  wnich  I  plied 

your  Honour  off And  the  Geneva,  Trim, 

added  my  unde  Toby,  which  did  us  more  good 

ihan  alh ^I  verily  beUeve  coo  tinned  the  Cor- 

ponl,  wehadboth,an'  pleaae  your  Honour,  left 
-•nr  uvea  m  the  trenchea,  and  been  bmried  in 

Ihem  toob ^The  nobleat  grave^  Corporal,  cried 

wiy  uncle  Tehy,  hia  eyea  qparkling  as  he  spoke, 
tet  n  aoldkr  eonld  wish  to  lie  down  in !— -^ 
But  a  pkilhl  dcaith  for  him!  an'  please  your 
Honour,  replied  the  C^nrpenL 

AH  this  was  aa  much  Aralnc  to  my  father  as 
the  rites  of  the  Coldii  and  Troglodvtea  had  been 
bdbre  to  mytmde  Tahf ;  my  finther  could  not 
4etaimini  vdMther  he  ima  to  frown  or  to  smile. 

Mf  uade  M^,  tendng  to  Yorick»  resumed 
thoeMeatUmanekment  intdhgiUy  than  he 
had  beg;un  it,--^-Haid  so  settled  the  point  for 
my  fiitner  at  onoew-^-— 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

It  waa  undoidkedly,  said  my  unde  Toby,  a 
mat  happinem  for  myself  and  the  Corporal, 
tnat  wo  had  all  along  a  burning  fever,  attended 
wilh  a  nmst  raging  thirst,  during  the  whole 
five-and-twenty-days  the  flux  waa  upon  us  in 
the  camp ;  otherwiae,  what  my  broiher  calls 
the  radical  moisture,  must,  aa  I  conceive  it,  in* 
evitaUy  have  got  the  bet|pr.— -Mv  father 
draw  in  his  lungs  topftil  of  air,  and  lookin 
blew  it  fordi  again,  aa  alouiy  aa  he  ] 
eould.— - 

It  was  Heaven's  mercy  to  ua»  continued  mY 
unde  Toby,  whkh  put  it  into  the  Corpomni 
head  to  maintain  that  due  contention  betwixt 
the  radicd  heat  and  the  radical  moisture,  bv 
reintodng  the  fever,  aa  he  did  all  along  with 
hot  wine  and  spices ;  whereby  the  Coi^poral  kept 
up  (as  it  wera)  a  oontinud  firing;  so  that  the 
radical  heat  stood  its  graund  iVom  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  was  a  fidr  match  for  the 
moisture,  terrible  as  it  was. Upon  my  ho- 
nour, added  my  unde  Toby,  you  might  have 
heard  the  contention  within  our  bodies,  brother 
Shandy,  twenty  Unses.— — If  there  was  no  fi- 
ring, said  Yoridc— • 

Well, — said  my  fitther,  with  a  full  aspiration, 
and  pausing  awhile  after  the  word, — ^was  I  a 
judge,  and  the  kws  of  the  country  which  made 
me  one  permitted  it,  I  would  condemn  some  of 
the  worst  malefactora,  provided  they  had  had 
their  dergy. 

^Yoridc,fot9e8eeing  the  sentence  was  likely 

to  end  with  no  sort  of  mercy,  laid  his  hand  up- 
on my  Other's  brcaat,  and  b^med  he  would  r^ 
apite  it  for  a  few  minutes,  till  he  asked  the 

Corporal  a  queation. Prithee,  Trim,  said 

Yondc,  without  ataying  fer  my  fether's  leave, 
-—tell  us  honestly, — ^what  is  thy  opinion  con- 
cerning this  sdf-same  radical  heat  and  radical 
moistnre?— — 

With  humble  submission  to  his  Honour's 
better  judgment,  quoth  the  Corporal,  maldnga 

bow  to  my  unde  Toby, Speak  thy  opinion 

freely,  Corpml,  aaid  my  unde  Toby. The 

poor  fellow  is  mv  servant,— not  my  slave,  add- 
ed my  unde  Tooy,  turning  to  my  fiitherw— — 

The  Corporal  put  bis  hat  under  his  left  arm,^ 
and  with  his  stick  hanging  upon  the  wrist  of  it, 
by  a>Iaek  thong  split  into  a  tassel  about  the 
knot,  he  marched  up  to  the  graund  where  he 
had  performed  his  catechism ;  then  tooching 
his  under-jaw  with  the  thumb  and  fingen  ot 
his  right  hand  before  he  opened  his  month; — 
he  deuvered  his  notion  thus : —  » 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Just  as  the  Corporal  was  hemming  to  b^n, 
—in  waddled  Dr  Slop. 'Tis  not  twopence 
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matter^-^the  Corporal  ahall  go  on  in  the  next 
chapter,  let  who  will  come  in.— - 
^  Wdl,  my  good  Doctor,  cried  my  father, 
sportively,  for  the  transitiona  of  his  passions 
were  unaccountably  sudden; — and  what  has 
this  whelp  of  mine  to  say  to-Uie  matter  ? — — 

Had  my  father  been  asking  after  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  tail  of  a  puppy  dog, — he  could  not 
have  done  it  in  a  more  careless  air ;  the  system 
which  Dr  Slop  had  laid  down  to  treat  the  acci- 
dent by,  no  way  allowed  of  such  a  mode  of  in- 
quiry.— He  sat  down. 

Pray,  sir,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  so  tmanswered, — ^in  what  con- 
dition is  the  boy  r ^'Twill  end  in  k  phimosis, 

replied  Dr  Slop. 

I  am  no  wiser  than  I  was,  ouoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  returning  his  pipe  into  his  mouth.-^— 
Then  let  the  Corporal  go  on,  said  my  father, 

with   his  medical   lecture. The   Corporal 

made  a  bow  to  his  old  friend,  Dr  Slop,  and 
then  delivered  his  opinion  concerning  radical 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  in  the  ibllowing 
words:— 


CHAP.  XL. 

The  dty  of  Limerick,  the  aefjs  of  which 
was  b^n  under  his  migest^r  Kmg  William 
himselfl  the  year  after  I  went  into  the  armv, — 
lies,  an'  please  your  Honours,  in  the  middle  of 

a  devilisn  wet  swampy  country. 'Tis  quite 

surrounded,  said  my  unde  Toby,  with  the 
Shannon,  and  is,  by  its  situation,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  places  in  Ireland* — 

I  Ukivk  this  is  a  new  fiushion,  quoth  Dr  Slop, 

of  begmning  a  medical  lecture. 'Tis  all  true, 

answered  Trim. ^Then  I  wish  the  faculty 

would  follow  the  cut  of  it,  sud  Yoridc. 

'Tis  all  cut  through,  an'  please  your  reverence, 
said  the  Corporal,  with  drains  and  bogs;  and 
besides,  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  rain  fell 
during  the  siege,  the  whole  country  was  like  a 
puddle: — ^'twas  that,  and  nothing  else,  which 
iiroughron  the  flux,  and  which  had  like  to  hav^ 
killed  both  his  Honour  and  myself.  Now  there 
was  no  such  thing,  after  the  first  ten  days,  con- 
tinued the  Corpcmd,  for  a  soldier  to  lie  dry  in 
his  tent,  without  cutting  a  ditch  round  it,  to 
draw  off  the  water ;— nor  was  that  enough,  for 
those  who  could  afford  it,  as  his  Honour  could, 
without  setting  fire  every  night  to  a  pewter 
dish  full  of  brandy,  which  took  off  the  damp  of 
the  air,  and  made  the  inude  of  the  tent  as  warm 
as  a  stove. 

And  what  condusion  dost  thou  draw.  Cor- 
poral Trim,  cried  my  father,  from  all  these 
premises? 

I  infer,  an'  please  your  worship,  replied  Trim, 
that  the  radical  moisture  is  nothing  in  the 
yroM  but  ditdi- water ; — and  that  the  radical 


heat  of  those  who  can  gototiie  esfeim^it, 
is  burnt  brandy ; — the  radioal  heat  and  mois- 
ture  of  a  private  man,  an'  please  your  Honoorsy 
is  nothing  but  ditch-water,-— and  a  dram  of 
Geneva : — and  give  us  but  enough  o£ity  with  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  to  give  us  s^nrits,  antd  drive 
away  the  vapours, — ^we  know  not  what  it  ia  to 
fear  deaih. 

I  am  at  a  loss.  Captain  Shandy,  qaoA.  Dr 
Siap,  to  determine  in  whidi  bran^  of  leawMBg 
your  servant  shines  most,  whether  in  fhymok^ 

gy  or  divinity. Slop  had  not  tegot  Urn's 

comment  upon  the  sermon^ 

*  It  is  but  an  hour  ago,  replied  Yorick,  aiaee 
the  Corporal  was  examined  in  the  latter^  and 
passed  muster  with  great  honour. 

The  radical  heat  and  mdsture,  quoth  Doctor 
Slop,  turning  to  my  father,  you  must  know,  is 
the  basis  and  foundation  (k  our  bdn^ — as  the 
root  of  a  tree  is  the  source  and  princqde  of  its 
vegetation. — It  is  inherent  in  the  seaoa  of  all 
animals,  and  may  be  preserved  sundry  ways; 
but  prindpally,  in  my  opini<m,  by  cofUttMn- 
tials,  imjfrimenis,  and  ocdudefUs. — Now,  this 
poor  fellowi  continued  Dr  Slop,  pointing  to  the 
Corporal,  bias  had  the  misfortune  to  have  heard 
some  superficial  empiric  discourse  upon  this 

nice  point ^That  he  has, — said  my  firther. 

Very  likdy,  said  my  unde.— —I  am  sure 

of  it,«*-^ioth  Yorick. 

CHAP.  XLL 

Doctor  Slop  bdng  called  out  to  lodL  at  a 
catapksm  he  had  ordered,  it  gave  my  fiither  an , 
opportunity  of  going  on  with  another  chapter 

in  the  Tristra^padia. Come !  cheer  v^,  my 

lads ;  I'll  shew  you  land ; — ^for  when  we  have 
tugged  UiTough  that  chapter,  the  book  shall  not 
be  opened  again  this  twelvemonth. — ^Husn! — 

CHAP.  XLII. 

^FiTE  years  with  a  bib  under  his  diin ; 

Four  years  in  travelling  from  Christ-cro8»- 
row  to  Malachi ; 

A  year  and  a  half  in  learning  to  write  his 
own  name ; 

Seven  long  years  and  more  tWWing  it^  at 
'Greek  and  Latin : 

Four  years  at  his  probaHtms  and  his  nfgrn* 
tions  ; — the  fine  statue  still  lying  in  the  middle 
of  Uie  marble  block, — and  nothing  done,  but 
his  tools  sharpened  to  hew  it  out! — Tis  a  pi- 
teous ddav ! ^Was  not  the  great  Julius  Sea- 

liger  withm  an  ace  of  never  getting  his  tools 
sharpened  at  all  ?— Forty-four  years  <dd  was  he 
bef<»e  he  could  manage  nis  Greek;— and  Peter 
Damianus,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ostia,  as  att  tiie 
world  knows,  could  not  so  much  as  read,  whes 
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4ie  was  of  man's  estate ;— and  Baldus  hfanselfy 
as  eminent  as  be  turned  oat  after,  entered  upon 
the  law  so  lateki  life,  that  erery  body  imagmed 
he  intended  to  be  an  advocate  in  the  other 
world.  No  wonder,  when  Endamidas,  the  son 
of  Arehidamas,  heard  Xenocrates  at  serenty-five 
dispnting  about  wisdom,  that  be  asked  mvelyj 
-^'^  If  the  old  man  be  yet  disputing  and  inqui-> 
ring  conoeming  wisdom, — what  time  will  he 
haive  to  make  use  of  it?" 

Yoridc  l^tened  to  my  firther  with  sreat  at- 
tention ;  there  was  a  seasoning  of  wisdom  un- 
aeoonntably  mixed  up  with  his  strangest  whims ; 
and  he  haa  sometimes  such  illuminations  in  the 
darkest  of  his  edipses,  as  almost  atoned  fbr 
them.-— Be  wary,  sir,  when  you  imitate  him. 

I  am  couTinoed,  Yorick,  continued  my  fk- 
ther,  half  reading  and  half  discoursmff,  that 
there  is  a  north-west  passage  to  the  intellectual 
world ;  and  that  the  soul  of  man  has  shorter 
ways  of  going  to  work,  in  fhmishing  itself  widi 
knowledge  sSod  instruction,  than  we  generaUy 
take  with  it.— But,  alack!  All  fields  haye  not  a 
river  or  a  spring  running  beside  them ;— every 
diild,  Yorick,  has  not  a  parent  to  point  it  out* 

—The  whole  entirely  oepends,  added  my  Ei- 
ther, in  a  low  vdce,  upon  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
Mr  Yorick. 

Had  Yorick  trod  upon  Virgil's  snake,  he 
conld  not  have  lo(^:ed  more  surprised. — I  am 
suiprised  too,  cried  my  fiither,  observing  it  ;— 
and  I  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  j;reate8t  cahtmities 
which  ever  befel  the  repubhc  of  letters,  that 
those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  and  whose  business  it  was 
to  open  their  minds,  and  stock  them  early  with 
ideas,  in  order  to  set  the  imagination  loose  up- 
on them,  have  made  so  little  use  of  the  auxiu- 
ary  verbs  in  doing  it,  as  they  have  done ;— so 
tliat,  except  Raymond  Lullius,  and  the  elder 
Pd^;rini,  Ae  last  of  whom  arrived  to  such 
perfection  in  the  use  of  'em,  with  his  topics, 
that  in  a  few  lessons,  he  could  teach  a  young 
gentleman  to  discourse  with  plausibility  upon 
any  subject,  pro  and  con,  and  to  say  and  write 
all  that  couja  be  spoken  or  written  concerning 
it,  without  blotting  a  word,  to  the  admiration 

of  all  who  bdield  him. 1  should  be  glad, 

said  Yorick,  interrupting  my  fiither,  to  be 

made  to  comprehend  tnis  matter. ^You  shaD, 

said  my  fother. 

The  highest  stretch  of  improvement  a  single 
word  is  capable  of,  is  a  hish  metaphor ; — ^tor 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  idea  is  generally  the 
worse,'  and  not  the  better : — ^but  be  that  as  it 
may, — ^when  the  mind  has  done  that  with  it,— 
there  is  an  end  ;-^  the  mind  and  the  idea  are  at 
rest,  untQ  a  second  idea  enters ; — and  so  on. 

Now  the  use  of  the  Auxiliaries  is,  at  once  to 
set  the  soul  a-going  by  herself  upon  ihie  mate- 
rials as  they  are  brought  her ;  and,  by  the  ver- 
safaflity  of  diis  great  engine,  round  which  they 


are  twisted,  to  open  new  tracts  of  inquiry,  and 
nufke  vrerj  idea  engender  millions. 

Yon  excite  my  curiosity  greatly,  said  Yorick. 

For  my  own  part,  quom  my  uncle  Toby,  I 

have  given  it  up. ^The  Danes,  an'  please 

your  Honour,  mioth  the  Corporal,  who  were  on 
the  left  at  the  aege  of  Limerick,  were  all  auxi- 
liaries.—And  very  good  ones,  said  my  uncle 
Toby .^— And  your  Honour  roul'd  with  them, 
—captains  with  captains,— very  weU,  said  the 
CorporaL— But  the  auxiliaries.  Trim,  ray 
brother  is  talking  about,  answered  my  unde 
Toby, — I  ooncdve  to  be  different  things — 
^     ——Yon  do?  said  my  &ther,  rising  up. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

Mt  fiither  took  a  sii^le  turn  across  the  room, 
then  sat  down  and  finished  the  chapter. 

The  verbs  auxiliary* we  are  concerned  in 
here,  continued  my  &ther,  are,  am,  was,  have, 
had,  do,  did,  make,  made,  suffer,  shall,  should, 
win,  would,  can,  dmU,  owe,  ought,  used,  or  is 
wont; — and  these,  varied  with  tenses,  present, 
past,Juture,  and  conjugated  with  the  verb  see, 
— or  with  these  questions  added  to  them : — Is 
it?  iFasitf  WiUitbef  Would  it  be  ?  May  it 
be  f  Might  it  be  ? — and  these  again  put  neza- 
tiy^r,Isitnot?  Was  it  not?  Ought  it  noi?^ 
or  affirmatively, — It  is.  It  was.  It  ought  to  be; 
— or  chronol<^cally, — Has  it  been  always? 
Lately  f  How  long  ago  ?— or  hypothetically, — 
If  it  was  ?  If  it  was  not  f wnat  would  fol- 
low ?— If  the  French  should  beat  the  English  ? 
If  the'  sun  go  out  of  the  Zodiac  ? 

Now,  by  the  right  use  and  application  of 
these,  continued  my  father,  in  which  a  child's 
memory  should  be  exercised,  there  is  no  one 
idea  can  enter  his  brain,  how  barren  soever, 
but  a  magazine  of  conceptions  and  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  forth  from  it. — Didst  thou  ever 
see  a  white  bear  ?  cried  my  father,  turning  his 
head  round  to  Trim,  who  stood  at  the  back  of 
his  chair. No,  an'  please  your  Honour,  re- 
plied the  Corporal. But  thou  couldst  dis- 
course about  one.  Trim,  said  my  father,  in  ease 

of  need  ? How  is  it  possible,  brother,  quoth 

my  tmcle  Toby,  if  the  Corporal  never  saw  one  ? 

^'Tis  the  Kict  I  want,  replied  my  father ; — 

and  the  possibility  of  it  is  as  fddows : — 

A  WHITE  bear!  Very  well.  Have  I  ever 
seen  one  ?  Might  I  ever  nave  seen  one  ?  Am  I 
ever  to  see  one?  Ought  I  ever  to  have  seen 
one  ?  Or  can  I  ever  see  one  ? 

Would  I  had  seen  a  white  bear !  (for  how 
can  I  imagine  it?) 

If  I  should  see  a  white  bear,  what  should  I 
say  ?  If  I  should  never  see  a  white  bear,  what 
then? 

If  I  never  have,  can,  must,  or  shall  see  a 
white  bear  alive, — ^have  I  ever  seen  the  skin  of 
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one?  Did  I  cferiee  one  painted?!   dwcribed?  How  wienld  tbe  whke  bew  hwre  Wisfiad?  I» 

Have  I  never  dreamed  of  one?  he  wild?  Tame  ?  Terrible?  Romfjk  ?  Qmmdki 

Did  my  father,  mother,  muHe,  amity  bro-  —-Is  the  white  beur  worth  aemg? 

thers,  or  sisters,  ever  see  a  white  bear  ?  What  -—Is  there  no  sin  in  it? — 

would  they  give?  How  woold  they  behsre?  —Is  il  better  than,  a  black  one  ? 


i 


^ 
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TRISTRAM  SHANDY,  Gent. 


CHAP.  I- 

We'll  not  stop  two  momentB,  my  dear  sir  ;«• 
enly^  as  we  hsYe  got  through  these  ive  to- 
Imnes*  {do,  mr,  sit  down  upon  a  8et»— they  are 
better  than  nothing)  let  us  just  look  back  upon 
the  country  we  ha?e  passed  through. 

^What  a  wilderness  has  it  been !  and  what 

«  mercy  that  we  have  not  both  of  us  been  lost^ 
or  devoured  bv  wild  beasts  in  it ! 

Did  you  thmk  the  world  itself^  sir^  had  con- 
tained such  anumber  of  Jack- Asses? — How  they 
viewed  and  review^  us  as  we  passed  over  the 
rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  tha$  little  valley ! — ^and 
when  we  climbed  over  that  hill,  and  were  just 
^tting  out  of  sight,— good  God !  what  a  bray- 
ing did  they  all  set  up  together ! 

— Prithee,  Shephcra,  who  keeps  all  those 
Jftck-Asses?*** 

— Heaven  be  their  comfbrter  I— What  I  are 
they  never  curried? — ^Are  they  never  taken  in 
in  winter?— Brav, — ^bray, — ^biiy.  Bray  on/— 
the  winrld  is  deeply  your  debtor ; — ^louder  still : 
—that's  nothing ; — ^in  good  sooth,  vou  are  ill 
used. — Was  I  a  Jack-Ass,  I  solemnly  declare, 
I  would  bray  in  G-sol-re-ut  from  morning  even 
unto  night 

CHAP.  IL 

Wren  my  father  had  danced  his  white  bear 
backwards  and  forwards  through  half  a  doien 
pages,  he  dosed  the  book  for  good  and  all,— 


and,  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  re-delivered  it  into 
Trim's  hand,  with  a  nod  to  lay  it  upon  the 
scrutoire  where  he  found  it. 

Tristram,  said  he,  shall  be  made  to  conjugate 
every  word  in  the  dictionary,  backwards  and 
forwards  the  same  way :— every  word,  Yorick, 
by  this  means,  vou  see,  is  converted  into  a  the- 
sis or  an  hypothesis ;— -every  thesis  and  hypo- 
thesis have  an  oflbpring  of  propositions ;  and  each 
proposition  has  its  own  consequences  and  con- 
clusions ;— every  one  of  which  leads  the  mind 
on  again,  into  fresh  tracts  of  inquiries  and  doubt- 
ings.— The  fbrce  of  this  en^e,  added  my  fri- 
ther,  is  incredible^  in  openmg  a  child's  head. 

^"Tis  enough,  brtrther  Shandy,  cried  my  un- 

de  Toby,  to  burst  it  hito  a  thousand  splinters.— 

I  presume,  said  Yorick,  smiling,  it  must  be 
owing  to  this, — (for,  let  logicians  say  what  they 
will,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  suffidently 
from  the  bare  use  of  the  ten  predicaments),— 
that  the  famous  Vincent  Quirino,  amongst  the 
many  other  astonishins  feats  of  his  childhood, 
of  whidi  the  Cardinal  Bembo  has  given  the 
world  so  exact  a  story,  should  be  able  to  paste 
up,  in  the  public  schools  at  Rome,  so  early  as  in 
the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  no  less  than  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  different  the- 
ses, upon  the  moat  abstruse  pdnts  of  the  most 
abstruse  theology ;— and  to  defend  and  maintain 
them  in  such  sort,  as  to  cramp  and  dumbfound 

his  opponents. Whatis  that,  cried  my  father, 

towhat  is  toldus  of  AlphonsusTostatus,  who,  al- 
most in  his  nurse's  arms,  learned  all  the  sdences 
and  tiberal  arts,  without  being  taught  «ny  one 
of  them?— What  shall  we  say  of  the  great  Pd- 
reakius  ? Thaf  s  the  very  man,  cried  my  un- 


Savcn,  accoidiiig  to  the  ori^aal  sdttioo. 
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de  To1>y^  I  once  told  you  of^  brother  Shandy, 
who  walked  a  matter  of  five  hundred  mileSy 
reckoning  from  Paris*  to  Scheyling,  and  fh>m 
Scheyling  back  again,  merely  to  see  Stevinus's 

Sing  chariot. — He  was  a  very  great  man !  add- 
my  uncle  Toby  (meaning  Stevinus.) He 

was  so,  brother  Toby,  said  my  father  (meaning 
Peireskius) ; — and  had  multiplied  his  ideas  so 
fiist,  and  increased  his  knowledge  to  such  a  pro- 
digious stock,  that  if  we  may  give  credit  to  an 
anecdote  concerning  him,  which  we  cannot 
withhold  here,  without  shaking  the  authority 
of  all  anecdotes  whatever, — at  seven  years  of 
age,  liis  father  committed  entirely  to  nis  care 
tne  education  of  his  younger  brother,  a  boy  of 
five  years  old,  with  the  sole  management  of  all 

his  concerns. Was  the  father  as  wise  as  the 

son  ?  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 1  should  think 

not,  said  Yorick. But  what  are  these,  con- 
tinued my  father— (breaking  out  in  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm) — what  are  these,  to  those  prodi^es 
of  childhood  in  Grotius,  Scioppius,  Heinsius, 
Politian,  Pascal,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Ferdinand  de 
Cordon^  and  others; — some  of  whom  left  off 
their  substantial  forms  at  nine  years  old,  or  soon- 
er, and  went  on  reasoning  without  them;— 
odicrs  went  through  their  classics  at  seven ; — 
wrote  tragetlies  at  eight — Ferdinand  de  Cordon^ 
was  so  wise  at  nine — ^"twas  thought  the  Devil 
was  in  him ; — and  at  Venice  gare  such  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  and  goodness,  that  the  monks 
imagined  he  was  Antichrist,  or  nothing.— 
Others  were  masters  of  fourteen  languages  at 
ten ; — finished  the  course  of  their  rhetoric,  poe- 
try, logic,  and  ethics,  at  eleven  ; — put  forth 
their  commentaries  upon  Servius  and  Martianus 
Capella  at  twelve;— and  at  thirteen,  received 
their  degrees  in  philosophy,  laws,  and  divinity. 

But  you  forget  the  great  Lipsius,  quoth 

Yorick,  who  composed  a  work*  the  day  he  was 

born. They  should  have  wiped  it  up,  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  and  said  no  more  about  it. 


CHAP.  III. 

When  the  cataplasm  was  ready,  a  scruple  of 
decorum  had  unseasonably  rose  up  in  Susannah's 
conscience,  about  holding  the  candle  whilst  Slop 
tied  it  on :  Slop  had  not  treated  Susannah's  dis- 
temper witli  anodynes  j;. — and  so  a  quarrel  had 
ensued  betwixt  them. 

—Oh !  oh  ! — said  Slop,  casting  a  glance  of 
undue  freedom  in  Susannah's  face,  as  she  de- 
clined the  ofiice; — then,  I  think  I  know  you, 
madam. You  know  me,  sir !  cried  Susan- 


nah, fiistidioualy,  and  with  a  toaa  of  her  head,  le- 
velled evidently,  not  at  his  profession,  but  at 
the  Doctor  himself; — ^you  know  me !  cried  So^ 

sannah  again. Doctor  Slop  clapped  his  finger 

and  thumb  instantly  upon  his  nostrils ; Su- 
sannah's spleen  was  ready  to  burst  at  it ; 

'Tis false!  said  Susannah. Come,  come,  Mib 

Modesty,  said  Slop,  not  a  little  elated  with  the 
success  of  his  last  thrust, — ^if  you  wont  hold 
the  candle  and  look — ^you  may  hold  it  and  tAmt 

your  eyes. That's  one  of  your  Popish  shifts, 

cried  Susannah. ^'Tis  better,  said  Slop,  with 

a  nod,  than  no  shift  at  all,  young  woman. 

I  defy  you,  sir,  cried  Susannah,  pulling  her 
shift  sleeve  below  her  elbow. 

It  was  almost  impoesible  for  two  peraona  to 
assist  each  other  in  a  surgical  case,  with  a  mote 
splenetic  cordiality. 

Slop  snatched  up  the  cataplasm : — Susannah 

snatched  up  the  candle. A  little  this  way, 

said  Slop. — Susannah,  looking  jone  way,  and 
rowing  another,  instantly  set  fire  to  Slop  s  wig ; 
which,  being  somewhat  bushy  and  unctuous 
withal,  was  burnt  out  before  it  was  well  kind- 
led.  You  impudent  whore !  cried  Slop,-— (for 

what  is  passion  out  a  wild  beast?) — you  iro^- 
dent  whore !  cried  Slop,  getting  upright,  with 

the  cataplasm,  in  his  hand. 1  never  was  the 

destruction  of  any  body's  nose,  said  Susannah ; 

— which  is  more  than  you  can  say, la  it? 

cried  Slop,  throwing  the  cataplasm  in  her  face, 
-;— Yes,  it  is,  cried  Susannah,  returning  the 
compliment  with  what  was  left  in  the  pan. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Doctor  Slop  and  Susannah  filed  cross-hills 
against  each  other  in  the  parlour ;  which  done, 
as  the  cataplasm  had  fiiiled,  they  retired  into 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  a  fomentation  for  me  ;-— 
and  whilst  that  was  doing,  my  &ther  determi- 
ned the  point,  as  you  will  read. 

CHAP.  V. 

You  see  'tis  high  time,  said  my  fhther,  ad- 
dressing himself  equally  to  my  unde  Toby  and 
Yorick,  to  take  this  young  creature  out  of  these 
women's  bands,  and  put  him  into  those  of  a 
private  governor.  Marcus  Antoninus  provided 
fourteen  governors  all  at  once,  to  superintend 
his  son  Commodus's  education, — afid  in  six 
weeks  he  cashiered  five  of  them.  1  know  very 
well,  continued  my  father,  that  Commodusa 


•  Noas  aurious  andque  interft,  says  BaUlet,  de  montrer  qu*il  n*a  rien  de  ridicule  s^il  ^toit  ratable,  au 
moins  dann  Ic  sens  enigmatique  que  Nidus  Erytluwus  a  tich6  de  lui  doimer.  Cet  auteur  dit  que  pour  cmn- 
prendre  comme  Lq»e,  il  a  p&  composer  un  ouvrage  le  premier  joht  de  sa  vie,  il  faut  a*imaginav  que  ce  pre- 
mier jour  n^est  pas  cdui  de  sa  naissance  diamelle,  nuds  oelui  au  quel  il  a  Commence  d^user  de  la  raiaoo  ;  il 
vcut  que  c*ait  iu  i  Tige  de  neuf  ans ;  et  il  nous  veut  persuader  que  ce  fut  en  cet  Ige,  que  lipae  fit  un 
poeme.— Le  tour  est  ingenieux,  &c  &c 
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motber  was  in  lore  with  a  gladiator  at  tbe  time 
of  her  conception ;  which  accounts  for  a  great 
many  of  Commodns'staruelties  when  he  hecame 
emperor ; — ^but  stiU  I  am  of  opinion,  that  those 
five  whom  AntODinns  dismissed^  did  Commo- 
dus's  temper^  in  tiiat  short  time,  more  hurt  than 
the  other  nine  were  able  to  rectify  all  their  lives 
long. 

Now,  as  I  consider  the  person  who  is  to  be 
about  my  son,  as  the  mirror  in  which  he  is  to 
view  himself  from  morning  to  night ;  and  bv 
whldi  he  is  to  adjust  his  looks,  his  carriage,  and, 
perhane,  the  inmost  sentiments  of  his  heart, — 
I  would  have  one,  Yorick,  if  possible,  polished 

at  all  points,  fit  for  my  child  to  look  into. This 

18  verv  good  sense,  quoth  my  unde  Toby  to 
himself. 

— ^There  is,  continued  my  &ther,  a  certain 
mien  andmotion  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts,  both 
in  acting  and  speaking,  which  argues  a  man  well 
within  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Gre- 
gorv  of  Nazianzen,  upon  obsmdng  the  hasty 
and  untoward  gestures  of  Julian,  should  foretel 
be  would  one  day  become  an  apostate ;— or  that 
St  Ambrose  should  turn  his  amanuensis  out  of 
doors,  because  of  an  indecent  motion  of  his 
head,  which  went  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  flJail;— or  that  Democritus  should  conceive 
Protagoras  to  be  a  scholar,  from  seeing  him  bind 
up  a  fkggot,  and  thrusting,  as  he  did  it,  the 
small  twigs  inwards.  There  are  a  thousand  uii- 
noticed  openings,  continued  my  father,  which 
let  a  penetrating  eye  at  once  into  a  man's  soul ; 
and  I  maintain  it,  added  he,  that  a  man  of  sense 
does  not  lay  down  his  hat  in  coming  into  a 
room,  or  take  it  up  in  going  out  of  it,  but  some- 
thing escapes,  which  discovers  him. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  continued  my  fathei\ 
that  the  governor  I  make  choice  of  shall  neither* 
lisp,  nor  squint,  nor  wink,  nor  talk  loud,  nor 
look  fierce,  nor  foolish ; — ^nor  bite  his  lips,  nor 
grind  his  teeth,  nor  speak  through  his  nose,  nor 
pick  it,  nor  bldw  it  wilh  his  fingers. 

He  shall  neither  walk  fiist,  nor  slow,  nor  fold 
his  arms, — ^for  that  is  laziness; — ^nor  hang  them 
down,— for  that  is  folly ; — nor  hide  them  in  his 
pocket,— for  that  is  nonsense. 

He  shall  neither  strike,  nor  pinch,  nor  tickle, 
— ^nor  bite,  nor  cut  his  nails,  nor  hawk,  nor 
^pit,  nor  snifr,  nor  drum  with  his  feet  or  fine^ers 
in  company; — nor  (according  to  Erasmus)  shall 
he  speak  to  any  one  in  making  water, — nor  shall 
he  Doint  to  carrion  or  excrement.— ^Now  this 
is  all  nonsense  again,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby  to 
himself. 

I  will  have  him,  continued  my  father,  cheer- 
ful, ^ce/^,  jovial;  at  the  same  time  prudent, 
attentive  to  business,  vigilant,  acute,  argute, 
inventive,  quick  in  resolving  doubts  and  specu- 
lative questions ;  he  shall  to  wise,  and  judici- 


ous, and  learned.— » And  why  not  humble,  and 
moderate,  and  gentie-tempered,  and  good  }  said 

Yorick. ^And  why  not,  cried  my  unde  Toby, 

free,  and  generous,  and  bountiful,  and  brave  ? 

He  shall,  my  dear  Toby,  replied  my  father, 

getting  up  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand.— — 
Then,  brother  Shandy,  answered  my  uncle  Toby, 
raising  himself  off  the  chair,  and  laying  down 
his  pipe  to  take  hold  of  my  father's  other 
hand, — I  humbly  beg  I  may  recommend  poor 
Le  Fevre's  son  to  you — (a  tear  of  joy  of  the  first 
water  sparkled  in  my  unde  Toby's  eye,  and 
another,  the  fellow  to  it,  in  the  Corporal's,'  as 
the  proposition  was  made) — ^you  will  see  why, 

when  you  read  Le  Fevre's  story. Fool  that 

I  was !  nor  can  I  recollect  (nor  perhaps  you) 
without  turning  back  to  the  place,  what  it  was 
that  hindered  me  fVom  letting  the  Corporal  tell, 
it  in  his  own  words ; — ^but  tbe  occasion  is  lost, 
— I  must  tell  it  now  in  my  own. 


flry 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Story  rfLe  Fevre. 


was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
in  which  Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  aUies, 
which  was  about  seven  years  before  my  father 
came  into  the  country, — and  about  as  many  after 
tile  time  that  my  unde  Toby  and  Trim  had  pri- 
vately decamped  from  my  father's  house  in  town, 
in  order  to  tav  some  of  the  finest  sieges  to  some 

of  the  finest  fortified  dties  in  Europe ^when 

my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evenins  getting  his 
supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at  a  small 
sideboard, — I  say  sitting, — for,  in  consideration 
of  th«  Corporal's  lame  knee,  (which  sometimes 
gave  him  exquisite  pain)  when  my  unde  Toby 
dined  or  supped  alone,  he  would  never  suffer  the 
Corporal  to  stand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  vene- 
ration for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with  a  pro- 
per artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  tiJcen 
Dendermond  itself,  with  less  trouble  than  he 
was  able  to  gain  this  point  over  him ;  for  many 
a  time,  when  my  unde  Toby  supposed  the  Cor- 

5 oral's  leg-was  at  rest,  he  would  look  back,  and 
etect  him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most 
dutifrd  respects — ^TniB  bred  more  Httie  squab- 
bles betwixt  them,  than  all  other  causes  for 
five-and-twenty  years  together :  But  tiiis  is  nd- 
ther  here  nor  t$?re,-7-why  do  I  mention  it  ? 
yAsk  my  pen ;  it  governs  me ; — I  govern  not  it. 
^  He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  sun- 
per,  when  the  landlord  of  a  httie  inn  in  the  vil- 
lage came  into  the  parlour,  with  an  empty  phial 

in  his  hand,  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack. 

'TIS  for  a  poor  genUeman,  I  think  of  the  army, 
said  the  landlord,  who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my 
house  four  days  ago,  and  has  never  held  up  his 
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head  titioe,  or  liad  a  deaiie  to  iute  «ny  thing, 
tin  jmt  now,  that  he  has  a  fimcy  for  a  ghtts  of 
aaok  and  a  thin  toas^/  tkink,  says  he>  taking 
hia  hand  from  hiafoehead^  it  wotJd  eornfori  me. 

If  I  could  neither  beg^  borrow,  nor  buy  audi  a 
ihingi  added  the  landlord,  I  would  almost  ated 
it  for  the  poor  gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  I  hope 
In  God  he  will  stiUmendj  continued  he ;  we  are 
an  of  OS  oonoemed  for  him. 

-^-Thouarta  ffood*natured  eool,  I  wifl  an- 
swer fbr  thee,  cried  mj  unde  Toby ;  and  ^ou 
ahalt  mnk  die  poor  gentleman's  health  in  a 
daas  of  sack  thyBelf,-^nd  take  a  couple  of  hot* 
ttes,  with  my  service,  and  tell  him  he  is  heart- 

S'  welcome  to  them>  and  to  a  dozen  more,  if 
rf  win  do  him  good. 

Thoo^  I  am  persuaded,  said  m v  unde  Toby, 
as  the  landlord  anut  the  door,  he  is  a  Tery  com- 
paasionate  fellow.  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining a  hidi  opinion  of  his  guest  too.  There 
must  be  sometning  more  than  common  in  him, 
that  in  so  short  a  mne  should  win  so  mudi  upon 

the  affections  of  his  boat ^And  of  hk  wnde 

fitmily,  added  the  Corporal,  fbr  ihej  are  aU  con- 
cerned for  him.  Step  afler  him,  said  my 
unde  Toby ;  do.  Trim ;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

-^— I  haw  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the 
landlord,  coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  die 
Corporal; — but  I  can  ask  his  son  again.—— 
Has  he  a  son  with  him,  then  ?  said  my  unde 

Toby. ^A  boy,  replied  the  landlord,  (^  about 

deven  or  twdve  years  of  i^e :  but  the  poor  crea- 
ture has  taated  almost  as  BtUe  as  his  tether :  he 
does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him 
ni^t  and  day.  He  has  not  stirred  fiiom  the 
bra-side  these  two  days. 

My  unde  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  folk, 
and  thrust  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the 
landlord  gare  him  the  account;  and  Trim»  with- 
out being  ordered,  too^c  away  without  saying 
one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutea  after  brought 
him  hia  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stiy  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  unde 
Toby. 

Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  smoked  about  a  doaen  whiflb.— — 
Trim  came  in  front  of  his  master,  and  made  hia 
bow ;— my  unde  Toby  smdced  on,  and  aaid  no 
mcnre.— Corporal !  said  my  unde  Toby ;— — 
iiie  Corporal  made  hia  bow— ^My  unde  Toby 
proceeded  no  fitftfaer,  but  finidied  his  pipe. 

Trim !  said  my  unde  Toby,  I  have  a  j^rcject 
in  my  head,  aa  it  is  a  bad  mght,  of  wrap]^ng 
myself  up  warm  in  my  roquehiure,  and  paying 
a  visit  to  this  poor  gentleman. ^Your  Ho- 
nour's roqudaure,  rejpied^e  Corporal,  has  not 
once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before  your 
Honour  recdved  your  woui^,  when  we  mount- 
ed ffuard  in  die  trendiea  before  the  gate  of  St 
Nicholaa ;  and,  besides,  it  is  so  Cold  and  rainy 
a  ni|^  that  whait  with  the  roquekure,  and 
what  with  tfaeweather,  'twiU  be  enough  to  give 


your  Honour  your  dinth«  and  bring  on  your 
Honour's  torment  in  your  groiiri^— -I  foar  ao, 
replied  my  unde  Toby :  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind.  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landknd 
baa  given  me.— Iwidi  I  had  not  known  m 
much  of  this  affidr,  added  ray  unde  Toby>  or 
that  I  had  known  more  of  it  How  ahall  we 
manage  it  ? ^Leave  it,  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nour, to  me,  quoth  the  CoiporaL  111  take  my 
hat  and  stick,  and  go  to  the  house  and  reoon* 
uoitre,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  I  wiU  bring 
your  Honour  a  fViU  account  in  an  houTd-  ■■ 
Thou  sbalt  go,  Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby,  and 
here's  a  shiUinff  fbr  wee  to  dirink  with  ma  seiw 

vant. 1  shall  get  it  aU  out  of  him,  aaid  ihie 

Corporal,  shutting  die  door. 

My  unde  Toby  tilled  his  second  pipe,  and  had 
it  not  been.dut  he  now  and  then  wandered 
from  die  point,  with  considering  whether  it  waa 
not  ftiU  aswell  to  have  the  curtain  of  the  toioiZfe  « 
stiai^t  line  as  a  crooked  one^— he  mi^j^t  be  said 
to  have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor  Le 
Fevre  and  hia  boy,  die  whole  time  he  smoked  it. 

CHAP.  VII. 

TheSiofy  of  Le  Fevre  eonimued. 

It  was  not  until  my  unde  Toby  had  knodL- 
ed  the  ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe,  that  Corponl 
Trim  returned  from  the  inn,  wd  gave  him  the 
following  account : — 

1  despaired  at  Brst,  said  the  Corporal, 

of  bdng  able  to  bring  back  your  Honour  jmy 
kind  of  intelligence  concermng  the  poor  sick 

Lieutenant Is  he  in  the  army,  then  ?  aaid 

my  unde  Toby. He  is,  said  die  CorpoiaL 

' And  in  mat  regiment?   said  my  unde 

Toby. fU  teU  your  Honour,  repued  the 

Corporal,  everr  thii^  straiaht  fommz,  aa  I 

learnt  it. ^Ilien,  Trim,  VH  VH  anodier  pipe. 

said  my  unde  Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee  tOl 
thou  hast  done ;  so  dt  down  at  thy  ease,  Trim, 
in  the  window-seat,  and  begin  thy  story  again* 
——The  Corporal  made  his  old  bow,  which  ge- 
neraUy  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could  speak  it» 
'  Your  Honour  is  good : — and  having  done  that, 
he  sat  down  aa  he  was  ordered,  and  began  the 
story  to  my  unde  Toby  over  again,  in  pretty 
near  the  same  worda. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being 
able  to  bring  back  any  intdligence  to  your  Ho- 
nour about  the  Lieutenant  and  his  son ; — for, 
when  I  asked  where  his  servant  was,  from  whom 
I  made  myself  sure  of  knowing  every  thing 
wbidi  was  proper  to  be  asked,— (Tbat'a  a 
right  distinctipn.  Trim,  said  my  unde  Tbby) 
—I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  Honour, 
that  he  had  no  servant  with  him ;  that  he  had 
come  to  the  inn  with  hired  horses,  which,  upon 
finding  himsdf  unable  to  proceed,  \to  join,  1 
suppose,  the  regiment)  he  had  dismissed  die 
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io«nii]igifterkeaaiieb«---^l9plJbeitcr*  my 
d^uTj,  8^  be>,M  be  gave  his  pnkae  to  hit  ion  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence, 

^Buty  alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never 

so  from  hence,  said  the  landlady  to  me,  for  I 
neard  the  death- watdi  all  night  bng;  and, 
when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  certainly 
die  with  him,  for  he  is  broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  healing  this  account,  continned  the 
Corporal,  when  the  youth  came  into  the  Idtchcn 
t»  order  the  thin  toaat  the  landlord  spoke  of: 

^But  I  will  do  it  for  my  &ther  myself,  said 

the  youth. Fray,  let  me  save  you  the  trouble, 

young  gentleman,  said  I,  taking  iqp  a  fork  for 
^e  purpose^  and  offering  lum  my  chair  to  sit 
down  upon  b^  the  fir^  whilst  I  did  it— — *I 
beheye,  sir,  said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please 
him  best  myseUl-^— -I  am  sure,  said  I,  hu  Ho* 
nour  will  not  like  the  toast  the  worse  for  being 
.  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.— ^—The  youth  took 
bold  of  my  lumd,  and  instantly  burst  into  tears. 
«< — ^Foor  youth !  said  mj  unde  Toby ;  he  baa 
he&k  bred  up  from  an  inmnt  in  the  armv;  and 
the  name  of  a  soldier,  l^rim,  sounded  in  nis  ears 
bike  the  name  of  a  ftiend !— I  wish  I  had  him 
here* 

——I  nerer,  in  tba  loiMjest  mar^  said  the 
Corporal^  had  so  grot  a  nmd  for  mj  dinner,  as 
I  had  to  cry  with  him  for  oompsfuy.  Wbt^t 
fonld  be  the  matter  with  me,  an  please  your 
Honour  ?-^— NoUiing  in  the  world.  Trim,  sdd 
my  unde  Toby,  blowmg  his  naae,  but  that  thou 
art  a  good-naUured  fellow* 

——-When  I  gtsf  him  the  tosat,  continued 
the  Corporal,  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell 
bun  I  was  Captain  Shandy's  serrsnt,  and  that 
your  Honour  Tthougha  stnnger)  was  extreme- 
qr  ooneemed  mr  bis  &ther ;  snd  that  if  thert 
was  an^  thing  in  your  bous^,  or  cellar— (And 
thou  nudit'st  have  added  my  pnrae  too,  said  my 
my  unoe  Tbby) — —he  was  neartily  weleome 
to  it^  He  made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was 
meant  to  your  Honour)  but  no  answer ;— fo 
hia  heart  was  full; — so  he  went  up  stairs  with 
the  toastf-*!  warrant  yoii^  my  dear,  saidi,  aa  I 
opened  the  kitchen-door,  your  father  wUl  be 
wen  again.  Mr  Yoridi'a  Curate  was  smoking  m 
pipe  by  tl^  kitcben^flre,  but  said  not  a  wor^ 
'ipiod  or  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.— I  thought 
It  wrong,  added  the  Coiparal.^-— I  think  ao 
too,  saidmy  unde  Toby. 

— ^When  theTJffutenant  had  taken  his  dsas 
of  sadL and  toast,  he  folt  himself  alittlerenvad, 
and  sent  down  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  know 
that,  in  about  ten  minute%  he  should  be  cladif 
I  would  step  up  stairs.^— -I  believe,  said  the 
landlord,  he  is  gcnng  to  say  h|a  prayen ;  for 
thcve  was  a  bookudd  upon  the  chair  by  hia  bed- 
side, and,  aa  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  hk  sob  take 
up  a  cushion. 

—I  thought,  said  the  Curate,  that  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  Mr  Trim,  never  said  your 
prayers  at  all.— I  heard  the  poor  gentleinan 


say  hia  pnmt  kab  nighl»  aiM  the  kadfaair, 
very  devoBtljr>  and  with  my  own  eir%  or  1  cenld 
not  have  behoved  it— -Ave  you  sure  of  it?  re- 
plied the  Curate.*— A  acddier,  an' plsase  yuur 
reverence,  said  I,  praya  as  often  (of  his  own  i 
cord)  as  a  parson ;  and,  when  he  Is  &^ting  i 
bis  king,  and  for  his  own  lifo,  and  for  Soa  hone 


lifo,  and  for  hia  honour 
too,  heliaa  the  moat  reason  to  piay  to  God  of 
any  one  in  the  whole  workL— ^^Twas  wdl  mid 
of  thee.  Trim,  aaid  unde  Toby.— But  when  a 
sddier,  said  I,  an' please  your  raveBtnoe,  Itta  been 
standing  for  twdvehouislogetherin  the  trenofaei^ 
up  to  hia  kneea  in  cold  water,— ^reogaged,  aaid 
I,  for  montha  together  in  long  and  daagsrons 
marches;— harassed,  perhape,  in  his  rear  to-day ; 
—harassing  others  to-monow  ;— datadied  here  j 
-countermanded  there ;— reating  this  na^  out 
upon  his  arms; — beat  i^  in  his  snirt  the  next; 
—benumbed  in  bis  jdnts; — periiapa  without 
atmw  in  hia  tent  to  kned  on;*-Hnuat  say  hia 

my9nk9W9XidwheiiheetaL' Ibdievckaaid 

Ir--for  I  was  pioiiad,  quoth  the  Corpond,  for 
the  reputation  ii  tne  army,-^  beheve,  an'  pleoae 
your  reverenoa,  said  I,  that  when  a  aoldiev  geta 
time  to  nniy/--<he  foaya  aa  heartily  aa  a  parson 
— thoumi  not  vrith  all  hia  f\isa  and  hypocriay.  - 
— — ^Tbon  shouldst  not  have  ssid  that,  l^rfm, 
said  my  ui^  Tebry— far  God  only  knima  who 
ia  a  hypocrite,  anu  who  ia  not^^At  the  great  " 
and  generd  review  of  us  all,  Coipenl,  at  the 
day  of  judgment  (and  not  till  thenMit  will  be 
seen  who  have  done  their  dutiea  in  tmk  arorid,— ^-^^ 
and  who  have  not;  and  we  shall  be  advanced. 
Trim,  acoordinply.— I  hope  we  dudl,  aaid 

Trim. It  ia  m  the  Scripture,  said  my  unde 

Toby ;  and  I  wUl  shew  it  thee  to-moiTOw.**-In 
the  mean  time  we  may  depend  vnon  it,  Trun, 
fmr  our  comfort,  said  m  v  unde  Tooy,  that  God 
Almighty  ia  ao  good  ana  juat  a  Governor  of  the 
world,  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  dutiea  in  it, 
—it  will  never  be  inwred  into,  whether  we 
have  done  them  in  a  aed  coat  or  aUack  one.— 

I  hq^  not,  said  the  Corporal. rBut  go  an^ 

Trim,  saidmy  unde  Toby,  with  thralory^— 

When  I  want  up,  continued  the  Corpsnl,  in- 
to the  lieutcnai^'a  room,  wlndi  I  did  nM  do  tiU 
the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes^— he  was  lyiM; 
in  his  bed,  with  his  head  raised  upon  his  hand, 
with  bis  dhow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  dean 
white  cambric  handkerdnaf  boide  it^— The 
youth  was  just  stooping  down  to  take  up  the 
cushion,  upcm  whw  I  suppoaad  he  had  been 
kneeling ;^the  book  waa  laid  upon  the  bed;— - 
and,  aa  ne  araae,  in  taking  im  the  cushion  with 
one  handL  he  reached  ant  ma  other  to  take  k 
away  at  tne  same  time.-*— Let  It  remaJn  thers;, 
ny  dear,  said  the  lieutenant* 

He  did  not  oflbr  to  speak  t9  mo  till  I  had 
walked  up  dose  to  hb  bod  sidsi  If  you  afo 
Captain  Shandy's  servant,  aaid  h^  you  muat  «»• 
aent  my  dumka  to  your  mortea,  with  my  utile 
bo/a  Aanka  akmg  with  tham»  for  hiaoaurtasy 
to  me.— If  he  waa  of  Levms's,— aaid  theLicu- 
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tetumt— — t  told  lum  your  Hcmonr  wai.— 
TheD^  Mid  he,  I  senred  three  eampaigns  with 
him  in  Flandere,  and  rememher  him  ;---but  'tis 
most  likely,  as  I  had  not  the  honour  of  any  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
me — You  will  tell  him,  however,  that  the  per- 
son his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obligations  to 
him,  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's ; 
— hut  he  knows  me  not, — said  he,  a  second  time, 
musing ;— possibly  he  may  my  story,  added  he. 
•—Pray  tell  the  Captain,  I  was  the  Ensign  at 
Bieda,  whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  kill- 
ed with  a  musket-shot,  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in 

my  tent. 1  remember  the  story,  an't  please 

your  Honour,  said. I,  very  welL Do  you  so? 

— aaid  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  handker- 
chief^— then  well  may  I.-^— In  saying  this,  he 
drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seem- 
ed tied  vrith  a  bkek  ribband  about  his  neck,  and 
kiss'd  it  twice. — Here,  Billy,  said  he ; — ^the  boy 
flew  across  the  room  to  the  bed-side,— and  fall- 
ing down  upon  his  knee,  took  the  ring  in  his 
hand,  and  kissed  it  too, — then  kissed  his  father, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept 

I  wish,  said  my  unde  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
— I  wish.  Trim,  I  was  asleep. 

Your  Honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too 
much  concerned. — Shall  I  pour  your  Honour 

out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe? Do,  Trim, 

said  my  unde  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  unde  Toby,  sighinff 
again,  the  story  of  the  Ensign  and  his  wife,  with 
a  circumstance  his  modesty  omitted ; — and  par- 
ticularly well  that  he,  as  well  as  she,  upon  some 
account  or  other  (I  forget  what)  was  universal- 
ly pitied  by  the  whole  regiment ; — ^but  finish  the 

story  thou  art  upon. ^'Tis  finished  already, 

said  the  Corporal, — ^for  I  could  stay  no  longer; 
— so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night — Young 
Le  Fevre  rose  from  ofi^  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  and  as  we  went  down 
together,  told  me  they  luid  come  from  Ireland, 
and  were  on  their  route  to  join  the  regiment  in 
Flanders.— But  alas!  said  the  Corporal, — the 
Lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  over!  Then 
what  is  to  become  of  his  po<nr  boy  ?  cried  my 
unde  Toby. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Story  oJLe  Fevre  continuetU 

It  was  to  my  unde  Toby's  eternal  honour, — 
ihough  I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who, 
when  cooped  in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive 
law,  know  not,  for  their  souls,  which  way  in  the 
woirld  to  turn  diemsdves,— That,  notwithstand- 
ing my  unde  Toby  was  warmly  engaged  at  that 
time  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Dendermond, 
paralld  with  the  allies,  who  pressed  theurs  on  so 
vigorously,  that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to 


get  his  dinner:— 4hat  nevertheless  he  gave  op 
Dendermond,  though  he  had  dready  made  a 
lodgment  upon  the  counterscrap ; — and  bent  his 
whole  thoughts  towards  the  private  distresses  at 
the  inn ;  and  except  that  he  ordered  the  garden- 
gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by  which  he  might  be  said 
to  have  turned  the  si^^e  c^  Dendermond  into  a 
blockade, — he  left  D^dermond  to  itself, — to 
be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French  king^  as  the 
French  king  thought  good ;  and  only  considered 
how  he  himself  sftomd  relieve  the  poor  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  son. 

That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the 

friendless,  shall  recompense  thee  for  thisw 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my 
unde  Toby  to  the  Corporal,  as  he  was  putting 
him  to  bed, — and  I  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim, 
— In  the  first  place,  when  thou  madest  an  offer 
of  my  services  to  Le  Fevre, — as  sickness  and 
travelling  are  both  expensive ;  and  thou  knowest 
he  was  but  a  poor  Lieutenant,  with  a  son  to 
subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  pay,  tbtt 
thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purse ; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest. 
Trim,  he  had  been  as  wekxxne  to  it  as  myself. 

Your  Honour  knows,  said  the  Corpor^  I 

had  no  ordCTS.— True,  quoth  my  unde  Toby, 
— thou  didst  very  right^  Trim,  as  a  soldier, — . 
but  certainly  very  wrong  as  a  man.  \ 

In  the  second  |daoe,  for  whidi,  indeed,  thou  ^. 
hadst  the  same  excuse,  continued  my  unde  ,^^ 
Toby, — when  thou  offeredst  him  whatever  was 
in  my  house, — thou  sbouldst  have  mSaed  him 
my  house  too. — A  sick  brother-officer  dutald 
have  the  best  quarters.  Trim ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us, — ^we  could  tend  and  lo<^  to  him. 
— Thou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself.  Trim ; — 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old 
woman's,  and  his  boy's,  and  mine  together,  we 
might  recruit  him  again  at  once,  and  set  him 
upon  his  legs. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  myf^ 

unde  Toby,  smmng, — he  might  march. ' — 

He  will  never  march,  an'*  please  your  Hononr, 
in.  this  world,  said  the  Cor]>ora]. — ^He  vtUI 
march,  said  my  unde  Toby,  rising  up  from  the 
side  of  the  bed  with  one  shoe  off.-— —An'  plrase 
your  Honour,  said  the  Corpcaral,  he  will  nevsr 

march  but  to  his  grave. He  shall  mardi, 

cried  my  unde  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  witlumt  advancinig  an 
inch, — ^he  shall  inarch  to  his  regiment-*-^ He 
cannot  stand  it,  ^aid  the  CorporaL-^— He  shall 

be  supported,  said  my  unde 'Toby. Hell 

drop  at  last,  said  the  Corporal,  and  what  wiU  be- 
come of  his  boy  ?-r— He  shall  not  drop,  said  my 
unde  Toby,  firmljr. — Ah,  wdl-a-day ! — do  what 
we  can  for  mm,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point, 
— the  poor  soul  will  die.-^ — He  shall  not  die,  by 
O — ,  cried  my  unde  Toby. 

-  The  accusing  spirit,  which  flew  up  to 
Heaven's  chancy  witn  the  oath,  blushed  aa  he 
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ptve  it  in  ;--«Dd  the  reeorfUng  angel,  as  he  wrote 
H  down^  dropped  a  tear  npou  the  word^  and 
Idolted  it  out  tor  ever. 


CHAP.  IX. 

—My  nnde  Toby  went  to  his  bureau, — 
put  hk  purse  into  his  breeches-pocket,  and^  ha- 
ying oroared  the  Corporal  t6  go  early  in  the 
morning  for  a  phyaidan^-^he  went  to  bed  and 
fbU  asleep. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  Story  ofLe  Fevre  concluded. 

■  Tbb  son  looked  bright  the  morning  ufttr,  to 
every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevre  s  and  his 
afflicted  son's ;  the  hand  of  Death  pressed  heavy 
upon  his  eye-lids ; — ^and  hardly  could  the  wheel 
«t  the  cistern  turn  round  its  circle, — ^when  my 
tincle  Toby,  who  had  rose  up  an  hour  before  his 
wonted  time,  entered  the  Lieutenant's  room,  dnd 
without  preiace  or  apology,  sat  himself  down 
upon  the  chair  by  the  oedside,  and  independent- 
ly of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the  curtain 
in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother-officer 
^would  lusve  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did, 
—tew  he  had  rested  in  the  night, — what  was 
Im  eomnlsint, — ^where  was  his  pain, — and  what 
•he  eoula  do  to  help  him ; — and  without  giving 
liim  time  to  answer  any  one  of  these  inquiries, 
went  on,  and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which  he 
had  been  concerting  with  the  Corporal  the  night 
before  for  him. 

—You  shall  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre,  said 
my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house,— and  well  send 
for  a  doctor  to  see  what's  the  matter : — ^and  well 
have  an  apothecary; — and  the  Corporal  shall 
be  your  nurse; — and  Jll  be  your  servant^  Le 
Fevre.*— 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby,  not 
the  egM  of  familiarity,— but  the  cause  of  it,-^ 
winch  let  you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  shewed 
you  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  To  this,  there 
was  smnething  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  man- 
ner^ superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to 
the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take  shelter  under 
Kim ;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had  half 
finidbed  the  kind  offers  he  was  malnng  to  the 
ftther,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close 
to  his  knees^  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast 
of  his  coat;  and  was  pulling  it  towards  him. — 
The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were 
waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  were  re- 
treating to  their  last  ci&del,  the  heart, — rallied 
baek, — the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment ; 
— lie  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  unde  Toby's 
hm; — then  east  a  look  upon  his  boy  ;~HBndtnat 
ligament,  fine  as  it  wa8,-^wa8  never  broken. — 


Nature  instantly  ebbed  again ; — the  fQm  re- 
turned  to  its  place ; — the  pulse  fluttered, — stop- 
ped,— ^went  on, — throbbed, — stopped  again^— 
moved, — stdpped, — Shall  I  go  on  ?— — No. 

CHAP.  XI. 

I  AM  so  impatient  to  return  to  my  own  story, 
that  what  remains  of  young  Le  Fevre's,  that  is, 
firom  this  turn  of  his  fortune  to  die  time  my 
unde  Toby  recommended  him  for  my  precept- 
or, shall  be  told  in  a  very  few  words  in  the  next 
chapter. — ^All  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  t6 
this  chapter,  is  as  follows : 

That  my  unde  Toby,  with  young  Le  Fevre 
in  his  hand,  attended  the  poor  Lieutenant,  as 
chief  mourners,  to  his  grave. 

That  the  governor  of  Dendermond  paid  hb 
obsequies  all  military  honours ; — and  that  Yo- 
rick,  not  to  be  behind-hand, — ^paid  him  all  ec- 
desiastic, — ^for  he  buried  him  in  his  chancd. — 
And  it  appears,  likewise,  he  preached  a  ^neral 

sermon  <^ver  him, 1  say  it  appears; — ^for  it 

was  Yonck's  custom,  whicn  J  suppose  a  general 
one  with  those  of  his  profession,  on  the  first  leaf 
of  every  sermon  which  he  composed,  to  chroni- 
cle down  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occasion 
of  its  being  preached :  to  this,  he  was  ever  wont 
to  add  some  short  comment  or  stricture  Upon 
the  sermon  itself,— seldom,  indeed,  much  to  its 
credit. — ^For  instance,  "  This  sermon  upon  the 
Jewish  dispdhsation, — I  don't  like  it  at  all  ;— 
thoi^  I  own  there  is  a  world  of  water-landish 
knowledge  in  it ; — ^but  'tis  all  tritical,  and  most 
tritically  put  together. — ^This  is  but  a  flimsy 
kind  of'^  composition.  What  was  in  my  head 
when  I  made  it  ? 

—A'  B. "  The  excellency  of  this  text  is,  Ihat 
it  will  suit  any- sermon ; — and  of  this  sermon, 
— that  it  will  suit  any  text 

"  For  this  sermon  I  shall  be  hanged, — 

for  I  have  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  it.  Doctor 
Paidagunes  fbund  me  out.  t^  Set  a  thief  to 
catch  a  thief." 

On  the  back  of  half  a  dozen  I  find  written. 
So,  so, — and  no  more : — and  upon  a  couple,  If  o- 
derato  /  by  whidi,  as  ftr  as  one  may  gather  firom 
Altieri's  Italian  Dictionary, — ^but  mostly  from 
the  authority  of  a  piece  of  green  whipcord,  whidi 
seemed  to  have  been  the  unravelling  of  Yorick's 
whip-lash,  with  which  he  has  left  us  the  two 
sermons  marked  Moderato,  and  the  half  dozen 
of  So  so,  tied  fast  together  in  one  bundle  by 
themselves,— one  may  safely  suppose  he  meant 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing. 

There  is  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
conjecture,  whidi  is  this,  that  the  rnoderaio's 
are  five  times  bett»  than  the  so  so's ; — shew  un 
times  more  knowledge  of  the  himian  heart  ;•— 
have  seventy  tunes  more  wit  and  spirit  in  them ; 
—(and,  to  riae  properly  in  my  dunax)— diaco- 
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Yff  m  thoQBand  times  more  genhas  ;-"«iid.  to 
crown  an,  ate  infinitely  more  entertuning  than 
thoae  tied  up  with  them : — ^fbr  whidi  reason^ 
whenerer  Yoridc's  dramaiic  sermons  are  oflfered 
to  the  worlds  though  I  shall  adroit  but  one  out 
dTthe  whole  number  of  the  jo  so's,  I  shall,  ne* 
yertheless,  adTentuie  to  print  the  two  modera^ 
to^s  without  any  sort  of  scruple. 

What  YmoL  oould  mean  bv  the  words  len>-' 
lamemi^, — tewntiy'-gravi, — and  sometimes  ado* 
gio, — as  appHed  to  theological  compositions^  and 
widi  which  he  has  cbarsielensed  some  of  these 
aermonSy  I  dare  not  venture  to  guess.  I  am  more 
pnnled  still,  upon  finding  a  t octavo  alia  ?  upon 
one  ; — Con  strepito  upon  die  back  of  another ;-« 
ScMUiana  xxgon  a  tnird ; — AOa  capeUa  upon  a 
firarth ; — Con  Varco  upon  this ; — Sen:sa  tarco 
upon  that — All  I  know  is,  that  they  are  musi- 
cal terms,  and  have  a  meaning ; — and  as  he  was 
a  musical  man,  I  will  make  no  doubt  but  that* 
by  some  quaint  application  of  such  metaphors  to 
the  compositions  m  hand,  they  impressed  very 
distinct  Ideas  of  their  several  characters  upon 
his  flmcy« — ^whatever  they  may  do  upon  that  of 
others. 

Amongst  ihese,  there  is  that  particular  aer- 
mon  which  has  unaccountably  led  me  into  this 
digression. — ^The  fhneral-aermon  upon  poor  Le 
Fevre,  wrote  out  very  fiurly,  as  if  firom  a  tiastj 
oc^y.--^I  take  notice  of  it  the  more,  because  it 
aeems  to  have  been  his  fiivourite  oompositioud — 
It  is  upon  mortality ;  and  is  tied  length-ways 
and  croas-wavs  witn  a  yam  thmmb,  and  then 
nOed  up  «ia  twisted  round  with  a  half-sheet 
of  dirty  blue  paper,  whidi  seems  to  have  been 
once  the  cast  cover  of  a  general  review,  which 
to  ^is  day  smells  horribly  of  horse-drugs, — 
Whether  these  marks  of  humiliation  were  de- 
signed,— I  something  doubt; — because  at  the 
end  of  the  sermon  (and  not  at  the  beginnii^  of 
it) — ^verv  different  firom  his  way  of  treating  the 
r^  he  nad  wrote 

Bravo  I 

^Hioug^  not  very  oftttsiyely,*-for  it  is  at 
two  inches,  at  least,*  and  4  half's  distance  flmn, 
and  below  the  conduding  line  of  the  sermon,  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  page,  and  in  that  right 
iMmd  comer  of  it  which,  you  know,  is  generally 
covered  with  your  thumb ;  and,  to  do  it  justice, 
it  is  wrote  bendes  with  a  crow's  quill,  so  faintly, 
in  a  small  Italian  hand,  as  scarce  to  solicit  toe 
m  towards  the  place,  whether  your  thumb  is 
mere  or  not ; — so  tha^  from  the  manner  of  it,  it 
standa  half  excused ;  and  being  wrote,  moreover, 
with  very  pale  ink,  diluted  almoat  to  nothing, — 
tis  more  like  a  riiratto  of  the  shadow  of  Vanity, 
than  of  Vanity  herself, — of  the  two ;  resembling 
rather  a  fidut  thought  of  transient  applause,  se- 
tvetly  stirring  up  in  the  heart  of  the  eompoeer, 
than  a  msa  mam  of  it,  xoKndj  obtmded  upon 

With  all  these  saLtemntioM,  I  am  AWfic^  that, 
in  publishing  this,  I  do  no  service  to  Ypridc's 


character  as  a  modest  man— hut  all  me&  have 
their  ihilings !  and  what  lessens  this  still  te^ 
ther,  and  almost  wipes  it  away,  is  this» — ^That 
the  word  was  strack  through  sometime  after- 
wards (as  appears  firom  a  different  tint  of  the 
ink)  with  a  line  quite  across  it,  in  this  mann^, 
jPusst  / — as  if  he  nod  retracted,  or  was  ashamed 
fji  the  opinion  he  had  once  entertained  of  it. 

These  short  characters  of  his  sermons  were 
always  written,  excepting  in  this  one  instance> 
upon  the  first  leaf  ot  his  sermon,  which  aerved 
as  a  cover  to  it ;  and  usually  upon  the  iqaide  of 
it,  which  was  turned  towards  the  text ; — ^but  at, 
the  end  of  his  discourse,  where,  perhaps,  he  had  ^ 
five  or  six  pages,  and  sometimes,  periupa,  a' 
whole  score  to  turn  himself  in, — he  took  a  lai^ 
circuit,  and,  indeed,  a  much  more  mettlesome 
one ; — as  if  he  had  snatched  the  occaaion  of  un- 
lacing himself  with  a  few  more  flxAicaome 
strokes  at  vice,  than  the  straitness  of  the  pulnh 
allowed. — ^These,  thoiu;h  hussar-like  they  akir«* 
mish  lightly  and  out  of  all  order,  are  still  anxi* 
liariesonthesideof  Virtue. — ^Tellme,  ihen,Myn* 
beer  Vander  BlonederdondergewdenstronkeyWhj 
they  should  not  he  printed  together  ? 

CHAP.  XII. 

Wbeit  my  uncle  Toby  had  tomed  every  diing 
into  money,  and  settled  aU  aocounta  betinzt  the 
i^pent  of  toe  regiment  and  Le  Fevre,  and  be- 
twixt Le  Fevre  and  all  mankind,  there  remain- 
ed nothing  more  in  my  unde  Toby's  hands  than 
an  old  remmental  coat  and  sworu ;  so  that  my 
unde  Toby  found  little  or  no  o^poaitioii  ttaat 
the  world  in  taking  administration.  The  cost 
my  unde  Tpby  gave  the  CorporaL — ^Wear  it, 
Trim,said  my  unde  Toby,as  long  as  it  will  hxAL 
together,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  Lieutenant — 
And  this— said  mv  imde  Tohj,  taking  up  the 
sword  in  his  hana,  and  drawing  it  out  A  tbe 
scabbard  as  he  snoke, — and  this,  He  f  evze,  I'Q 
save  for  thee ;— •  tis  all  the  fortune,  continuea 
my  unde  Toby,  hangpg  it  up  iqion  a  crook, 
and  pointing  to  it, — ^'tis  all  the  fortune,  my  dear 
Le  Fevre,  which  God  hath  left  thee ;— but  if  he 
haa  given  thee  a  heart  to  fig^t  thy  way  with  it 
in  we  world, — and  thou  dost  it  nke  a  man  of 
honour, — 'tis  enough  for  us. 

As  soon  as  my  uncle  Toby  had  laid  a  foun- 
dation, an^  taught  him  to  inscribe  a  regular  po- 
Iveon  in  a  circle,  he  sent  him  to  a  puUic  school, 
where,  excepting  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas;, 
at  which  times  the  Corporal  was  punctually 
dispatdied  for  him, — he  remained  to  the  8|»ing 
of  the  year  seventeen :  when  the  stories  of  the 
Emperor's  sending  his  army  into  Hungary 
aoainst  the  Turks,  kindliiu;  a  spark  of  fire  in 
his  bosom,  he  left  his  Gre^  ana  Latin  without 
leave,  ukl  throwing  himself  n^  his  knees  b^ 
fiwo  my  unde  Toby,  hegged  his  fiuher*s  sword, 
and  my  unde  Toby's  leave  along  with  it,  to  go 
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and  try  bis  fortune  under  Eugene. — ^Twice  did 
my  unde  Toby  forget  his  wound^  and  cry  out, 
Le  Fevre,  I  will  go  with  tiiee.  and  thou  sbalt 
fi^t  b^de  me  !•— and  twice  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  groin,  and  hung  down  his  head  in  sor- 
row and  cUsconaolation. — 

My  uncle  Toby  took  down  the  sword  from 
the  crooky  where  it  had  hung  untouched  ever 
ainoe  the  lieutenant's  death,  and  delivered  It  to 
liit  Corporal  to  briii^ten  up  ;--«nd  haviuff  de- 
taiaed.  Lt  FeVre  a  amgle  fortnight  to  equip  nim, 
and  contract  for  his  passage  to  Leghorn,-— he 
put  die  Bword  into  his  nand. — If  thou  art  brave, 
Le  Fevre,  said  my  und^  Toby,  this  will  not 
ftfl  thee ;— but  Fortune,  said  he  (musing  a  lit- 
tle)^—Fortune  may ;— and  if  she  does, — added 
my  uncle  Toby,  embracing  him,  come  back  again 
to  me,  Le  Fevre,  and  we  will  shape  thee  an- 
odier  course. 

The  greatest  injury  could  not  have  oppressed 
the  heart  ^Le  Fevre  more  than  my  unde  To- 
by's paternal  kindness; — ^he  parted  from  my 
unde  Toby  as  the  best  of  sons  from  the  best  m 
ihthers  :-^ih  drop^  tears ;— and,  as  my  un- 
de Toby  gave  him  ms  last  kiss,  he  slipped  sixty 
ffuincas,  tied  up  in  an  old  purse  of  his  fr ther's, 
in  which  was  his  mother's  ring,  into  his  hand, 
-^^and  bid  God  bless  hiBb 

CHAP.  xni. 

Lb  Fsvai  got  up  to  the  imperial  lomy  just 
Hme  enough  to  try  what  metal  his  sword  was 
made  of,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  befbre  Bd- 
made ;  but  a  series  of  unmerited  mischanoes 
had  pursued  him  from  that  moment,  and  trod 
dose  upon  his  heels  fbr  four  years  together  sfter. 
He  had  withstood  these  buf^tings  to  the  last, 
tin  sickness  overtook  him  at  Marseilles,  from 
whence  he  wrote  ray  unde  Toby  word^  he  had 
loot  his  time,  his  services,  bis  health,  and,  in 
abort,  every  thing  but  his  sword  ;>-Hmd  was 
waatiBff  lor  the  finit  ship  to  return  bade  to  him* 

As  this  letter  came  to  hand  about  mx  weeks 
before  Susannah's  accident,  Le  Fevre  was  hour* 
W  einected ;  and  was  uppermost  in  my  unde 
Toby  s  mind  all  the  time  my  ikther  was  ^ving 
him  and  Yorick  a  description  of  what  kind  of  a 
person  he  would  choose  for  a  preceptor  to  me  ; 
but  as  my  unde  Toby  thought  my  father  at 
lltsi  lomewhat  (ancifru  in  the  acqomplishmenta 
he  required,  he  forebore  mentionins  Le  Fevre's 
name, — till  the  character,  by  YoridL's  interpo- 
sttioo,  ending,  unexpectedly,  in  one  who  should 
be  gentle-tempered,  and  generous,  and  good,  it 
impressed  the  image  of  Le  Fevre,  and  ms  inte- 
rest, upon  my  uncle  Toby  so  fbidbly,  that  he 
rooe  instantly  otf  his  diair ;  and  layhig  down 
his  pipe,  in  order  to  take  hold  of  both  my  fii- 
Uiers  hands,— I  beg.  brother  Shandy,  said  my 
unde  Toby,  I  may  recommend  poor  Le  Fevre  s 
son  to  you.— — -I  beaeedi  you,  do,  added  Yo- 


ridc.^-*-«'He  baa  a  good  heart,  add  my  undo 

Toby. ^And  a  brave  one  too,  an'  please  your 

Honour,  said  the  CorporaL 

^The  best  hearts.  Trim,  are  ever  the  bra* 

vest,  replied  my  unde  Toby. ^And  the  great- 
est cowards,  an'  please  your  Honour,  in  our  r*» 
giment,  were  the  greatest  rascals  in  it.~-There 
was  Serjeant  Kumbur,  and  Ensign  -^-^ 

Well  talk  of  them,  said  my  mtm,  another 
time. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

What  a  jovial  and  a  merry  world  would  this 
be,  may  it  please  your  worsnipe,  but  for  that 
inextricable  labyrmth  of  debts,  eares,  woes, 
want,  ffrief,  discontent,  melandidy,  large  jdn* 
tures,  unpodtions,  and  lies ! 

Doctor  Slop,  like  a  son  of  aw ^,  asmy  la- 
ther called  him  for  it,— to  exdt  himself,--de- 
based  me  to  death,— «nd  made  ten  thousand 
times  more  of  Susannah's  aoddent  than  there 
was  any  ground  for ;  so  that  in  a  week's  time, 
or  less,  it  was  in  every  body's  mouth.  That  po&r 
Mailer  Shandy        •         *         •         •         • 

•  •  entirdy ;— and  Fame,  who  loves  to 
double  every  thinff,— in  three  days  more,  had 
sworn,  podtivdy,  die  taw  it; — and  all  the  world, 
as  usual,  gare  credit  to  her  evidence, — **  That 
the  nursery  window  had  not  only         *         * 

•  •         •  ;— bttt  that  •         • 


Could  the  world  hare  been  sued  like  a  body^ 
ccrporaUr-vkj  &ther  had  brousdit  an  action 
upon  the  caae,  and  trounced  it  suffidently :  but 
to  fidl  fbul  of  individuals  about  it,— as  every 
soul  who  had  mentioned  the  afiair,  did  it  with 
the  greatest  mty  imaginable,— 'twas  like  flyinig 
in  the  very  faee  of  hia  best  friends  >-*«nd  yet  to 
ao^uiesoe  under  the  reportin  sileace*  was  toae- 
knowladge  ita|M&ly,— at  leaat  hi  the  optnion  of 
one  half  of  the  world :  and  to  make  ^  bustle 
again,  in  contradicting  U,— waa  to  confirm  it  aa 
atroogly  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  half. 

—Was  ever  poor  Devil  of  a  ootuitry-gentle- 
man  so  hampered  ?  sdd  my  ftdier. 

^I  would  diew  him  pubHdy,  said  my  un- 
de Toby,  at  the  market-aross. 

— --^TTwill  have  no  dfect,  said  my  fiither. 

CHAP.  XV. 

——I'll  put  him,  however,  into  breeches, 
said  my  father.— let  the  world  say  what  it  will. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Tmn  are  a  thousand  rssohitionB,  tir,  both 
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in  draidi  ttid  state,  as  wdl  as  in  mattm,  ma^ 
dam,  of  a  more  private  oonoern, — ^which,  though 
they  have  carried  all  the  appearance  in  the 
world  of  heing  taken,  and  entered  upon  in  a 
hasty,  hair-brained,  and  unadvised  manner, 
were,  notwithstanding  this  (and  could  you  or  I 
have  got  into  the  cabinet,  or  stood  behind  the 
curtain,  we  should  have  found  it  was  so)  weigh- 
ed, poised,  and  perpended,— argued  upon, — 
canvassed  through, — entered  into, — and  exa- 
mined on  all  sides  with  so  much  coolness,  that 
the  Goddess  of  Coolness  herself  (I  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  prove  her  existence)  could  neither 
have  wished  it,  or  done  it  better. 

Of  the  number  of  these  was  my  father's  reso- 
lution of  putting  me  into  breeches;  which, 
though  determined  at  once, — ^in  a  kind  of  hiiff 
and  a  defiance  of  all  mankind, — ^had,  neverthe- 
less, been  prod  and  cond,  and  judicially  talked 
over  betwixt  him  and  my  mother  about  a  month 
before,  in  two  several  beds  of  justice,  which  my 
&ther  had  held  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  these  beds  of  justice  in  my 
next  chapter;  and  in  the  chapter  following 
that,  you  shall  step  with  me,  madam,  behind 
the  curtain,  only  to  hear  in  what  kind  of  man- 
ner my  £sther  and  my  mother  debated  between 
themselves  this  affidr  of  the  breeches ; — from 
which  you  may  form  an  idea  how  they  debated 
all  leaser  matters. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Thb  andent  Goths  of  Germany,  who  (the 
learned  Cluverius  is  positive)  were  first  seated 
in  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder,  and  who  afterwards  incorporated  the  Her- 
cuH,  the  Bugians,  and  some  other  Vandallic  clans 
to  ^,— hid,  all  of  them,  a  wise  custom  of  de- 
bating every  thing  of  importance  to  their  state, 
twice ;  that  is,— once  drunk,  and  once  sobers— 
Drunk,— that  their  councils  might  not  want 
vigour : — and.sober,— that  ihey  might  not  want 
'discretion. 

Now,  my  father  being  entirely  a  water-drink- 
er,— was  along  time  gravdled,  almost  to  death, 
in  turning  this  as  much  to  his  advantage,  as  he 
did  every  other  thing  which  the  ancients  did  or 
said ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his 
marriage,  after  a  thousand  fruitless  experiments 
and  devices,  that  he  hit  upon  an  expedient 
which  answered  the  purpose ;— and  that  was, 
when  any  diflEicult  and  momentous  point  was  to 
be  settled  in  the  familjr,  which  required  gjeat 
sobrietv,  and  great  spirit  too,  in  its  determina- 
tion,—tie  fixed  and  set  apart  the  first  Sunday 
nkbt  in  the  month,  and  the  Saturday  night 
wnich  immediately  preceded  it,  to  argue  it  over 
in  bed,  with  my  mother :  by  whidi  contrivance, 
if  yon  consider,  sir,  with  yourself^        *         * 


These  m^r  father,  humorously  enough,  calkd 
his  beds  qfiustice ; — ^for  from  the  t¥W>  different 
counsels  taken  in  these  two  difl&rent  humours, 
a  middle  one  was  genendly  found  out  ^diich 
touched  the  point  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  if  he 
had  got  drunk  and  sober  a  hundred  times. 

It  must  not  be  made  a  aecret  of  to  the  world, 
that  this  answers  frdl  as  well  in  literary  disoota- 
sions,  as  either  in  military  or  coigugal ;  but  it 
is  not  every  author  that  can  try  the  ea^eriment 
as  the  Goths  and  Vandals  did  it ;— or,  if  he  can, 
may  it  be  always  for  his  body's  health ;  and  to 
do  It,  as  uiy  father  did  it, — am  I  sure  it  would 
always  be  for  his  soul's. 

My  way  is  this : — 

In  all  nice  and  ticklish  discussions — (of 
which,  Heaven  knows,  there  are  but  too  many 
in  my  book) — ^where  I  find  I  cannot  take  ast^ 
without  the  danger  of  having  either  their  wot- 
ships  or  their  reverences  upon  my  back^ — ^I 
write  one-half  /u/^— and  J^er  fastinff;'-<r 
write  it  all  full,— and  correct  it  fasting;— or 
write  it  fasting, — and  correct  it  full ;  for  they 
all  come  to  the  same  thing. — So  that,  with  a 
less  variation  from  mv  £stter's  plan,  than  my 
father's  from  the  Gothic, — I  fed  mysdf  vupcia 
m  par  with  him  in  his  first  bed  of  justice— and 
no  way  inferior  to  him  in  his  second. — ^These 
dififerent  and  almost  inrecondleaUe  efiecta,  flow 
uniformly  from  the  wise  and  wonderful  me- 
chanism of  Nature,;— of  which^— be  hers  the 
honour* — All  that  we  can  do,  is,  to  turn  and 
work  the  machine  to  the  improvement  and  bet- 
ter manufkctory  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes. 

Now,  when  I  write  full, — ^I  write  as  if  I  was 
never  to  write  fksting  again  as  long  as  I  live  ; 
that  is,  I  write  free  from  the  cares  as  w<^  aa 
the  terrors  of  the  world. — ^I  count  not  the  num- 
ber of  my  scars, — ^nor  does  my  fancy  go  fim^ 
into  dark  entries  and  bye-comers  to  antedate 
my  stabs.^ — In  a  word,  my  pen  takes  ita  courae  ; 
and  I  write  on,  as  mucn  from  the  frilneas  of 
my  heart  as  my  stomach. 

But  when,  an'  please  your  honours,  I  indite 
fksting,  'tis  a  difierent  story.— I  pay  the  woild 
all  possible  attention  and  respect, — and  have  as 
great  a  share  (whilst  it  lasts)  of  that  under- 
strapping  virtue  of  discretion  as  die  best  of  you. 
— So  that  betwixt  both,  I  write  a  careless  kind  o€ 
a  dvil,  nonsensical,  good-humoured  Shandean 
book,  which  will  do  3l  your  hearts  good 

— ^And  all  your  heads  too,— provi&d  you  un- 
derstand it 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

We  shoold  befon,  said  my  &ther,  turning 
himself  half  round  in  bed,  and  shifting  hn  ^ 
low  a  little  towards  my  mother's,  as  \Se  opened 
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dM  debate^^re  ihoald  begin  u  think,  Mts 
Sbtaadj,  of  putting  this  hoy  into  breeohes. 

We  should  so>— said  my  mother. We  de- 
fer it,  my  dear,  qnoth  my  father,  shameful- 
ly.— 

I  iMak  we  do,  Mr  I^Hmdy, — said  my  mo- 
ther.  

Not  but  the  difld  looks  eztremcly  well,  said 
my  fttiier,  in  his  vests  and  tonieB.*— > 

He  does  look  very  well  in  than,  replied  my 
mother. 

^And  for  that  reason  it  would  be  ahnost 

a  sm,  added  mv  father,  to  take  him  out  of  'em. 

It  woula  so,  said  my  mother : But, 

indeed  he  is  growhig  a  very  tall  lad, — ^rejoined 
my  fttber. 

He  18  very  tall  finr  his  age,  indeed, — said 

mymdther. 

1  can  not  (making  two  syllables  of  it) 

iflaagiDe,  quoth  my  fiitha-,  who  the  deuoe  he 
takes  after. 

— -^I  cannot  coneeive,  to  my  life,  said  my 
mother. 

Humph  !-Hndd  my  Either. 

^The  dial^;ue  ceased  m  a  moment.) 

— I  am  very  short  myself,  conthiued  my  ih- 
tfaer,  grav^. 

^You  aie  very  diort,  Mr  Shandy,  said 

my  mother. 

Hnmph>!  quoth  my  fiilfaer  to  himself,  a  se- 
cond time ;  in  muttermg  whidi,  he  plucked  his 
pllow  a  little  ihrtfaer  flrem  my  mouier^»— and 
taming  about  again,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
debate  for  three  minntes  and  a  half. 

— When  he  gets  tiliese  breec|ies  made,  cried 
my  fiiher  in  li^^  tone,  he'll  look  like  a  bnst 
in  'em. 

^He  will  be  very  awkward  in  them  at 

first,  reined  my  mother. 

And  'twifl  be  lucky,  if  that's  the  worst 

on't,  added  my  father. 

——It  will  be  very  lucky,  answered  my  mo- 
ther. 

•< ^I  suppose,  replied  my  ftther,— making 

seme  naose  first,— he'll  be  exactly  like  other 
people  s  children. 

Exaethr,  said  my  modier. 

^Thoug^  I  shaH  be  sonry  for  that,  added 

my  father;  and  so  the  debate  stopp'd  again. 

—•Tliey  should  be  of  leath^,  said  nyy  fittfaer, 
tuning  him  about  again. 

-^^They  will  last  him,  said  my  mother,  the 

JODgBSt. 

Btit  he  can  have  no  Ihungs  to  'em,  replied 
my  £ither. 

He  cannot,  said  my  mother. 

^'Twere  better  to  have  them  (^  fiistian, 

quoth  my  &ther» 

y — ^Nothing  can  be  better,  quoth  my  mo- 

Except  din^,  rq^lied  my  fiither. 

'Tia  beil  ofall,  replied  my  mother. 
VOL.  ▼• 


must  not  give  hhn  his  death,  how« 
ever, — ^interrupted  my  flither. 

fiy  no  means,  said  my  mother ; — and  so 

the  dialqgue  stood  still  again. 

I  am  resolved,  however,  quoth  my  fiither, 
breaking  silence  the  fourth  time,  he  mall  have 
no  pockets  in  than. 

^There  is  no  occasion  for  any,  said  my 

mother. 

^I  mean  in  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  cried 

my  fiither. 

1  mean  so  too,  repUed  my  mother. 

^Though  if  he  gets  a  gig  or  a  top, — ^Poor 

souls !  it  is  a  crown  and  a  sceptre  to  them, — ^they 
should  have  where  to  secure  it. 

Order  it  as  you  please,  Mr  Shandy,  v&- 

plied  my  mother. 

— —But  don't  you  think  it  right?  added  my 
fiither,  pressing  the  point  home  to  her. 

Perfect^,  said  my  mother  ;  if  it  pleases 

you,  Mr  Shandy. 

^There's  for  you !  cried  my  father,  losing 

temper— Pleases  me !— You  never  will  distin- 
tinguish,  Mrs  Shandy,  nor  shall  I  ever  teach 
you  to  do  it,  betwbct  a  point  of  pleasure  and  a 
point  of  convenience.— This  was  on  the  Sun- 
day ni^:— and  furdier  this  chapter  sayeth 
not. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

After  my  fitther  had  debated  the  affidr  of 
the  Iveedies  with  my  mother,  he  consulted  Al« 
bertus  Rubenius  upon  it ;  aiui  Albertus  Rube- 
niuB  used  my  fiither  ten  times  worse  in  the  con- 
sultation (if  possible)  than  even  mv  fiither  had 
used  my  mother:  fat  as  Rubenius  nad  wrote  a 
quarto  express,  De  re  Festiaria  Feterum, — it 
vras  Rubenius's  business  to  have  given  my  fa- 
ther some  lig^t& — On  the  contrary,  my  fiither 
n%ht  as  wdl  have  thought  of  extracting  the 
seven  cadynal  virtues  out  (^  a  long  beard,— as 
of  extracting  a  sing^  vrord  out  of  Rubenius 
upon  ^  sufrjeet 

Upon  every  otfier  article  <^  ancient  dress, 
Rubenius  was  very  communicative,  to  my  fii- 
ther ;— he  gave  him  a  fiill  and  satuj&ctory  ac- 
count of 

The  Ton,  or  loose  gown  ; 

TheChlamys; 

TheEphod; 

The  Tunica,  or  Jacket; 

The  Synthesis; 

ThePcnuk; 

The  Lacema,  with  its  Cucullus ; 

The  Paludafnentnm; 

ThePTKtexta; 

The  Sagum,  or  sc^diei^s  jerkin ; 

The Txabea;  of  wfaidi,  acoordhig  to  Suo- 
tonius,  Uiere  were  three  kinds.*—— 
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BoiwhataieaUtkeieiothefaMdMi?  md 
my  iktbcr.  ] 

Rubeniiu  threw  him  down  upon,  the  ooun- 
ter  all  kinds  of  shoes  whidi  had  heen  in  £m, 
shion  with  the  Romans: 
There  was  The  open  shoe; 

The  close  shoe  ; 

The  slip  shoe: 

The  wooden  woe; 

The  sock; 

Thehnskin; 
And  The  military  shoe,  with  hoh-nails 
in  it,  whidi  Juvenal  tato  no- 
tioeof. 
There  were.  The  dogs; 

The  pattens; 

Thepantoufles; 

Thehroffues; 

The  sandals,  with  latcheta  to  them. 
There  was.  The  £elt  shoe ; 

The  linen  shoe  ; 

The  laced  shoe; 

The  hraided  shoe; 

The  caloeos  incisus; 
And  The  calceus  rostratos. 
Rubenins  shewed  my  father  how  wdl  they 
all  fitted,— in^  what  manner  they  laced  on, — 
with  what  points,  straps,  thongs,*  latchets,  rib- 
bands, iam,  an4  ends. 

——But  I  want  to  be  informed  about  the 
breeches,  said  my  father.—— 

Albertus  Rubenins  infbrmed  my  fitther  that 
the  Romans  manufactured  stuflb  of  various  fa- 
brics :-HM>me  plain,— some  striped,— others  dia- 
pered throu^iout  the  whple  contexture  of  the 
wool  with  1^  and  gold:— That  linen  did  not 
begin  to  be  in  common  use  tiU  towards  the  de- 
d^ision  of  the  empire,  when  die  Esyptians, 
coming  to  settle  amongst  them,  brought  u  in^to 
vogue: 

—That  pei^ons  of  quality  and  fortune  distia- 
guished  themselves  by  the  fineness  and  white- 
ness of  their  clothes ;  which  colour  (next  to 
purple,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  gieat 
officers)  they  most  arocteo,  and  wore  on  their 
birth-days  and  public  r^oidngpi :— That  it  9^ 
peared  from  the  best  historians  of  those  times, 
that  they  firequentlv  sent  their  clothes  to  the 
fiiller,  to  be  cleaned  and  whittled : — ^but  that 
the  inferior  people,  to  avoid  that  expence,  ge- 
nerally wore  brown  clothes,  and  of  a  somethmg 
eoorser  texture,— tOl  towards  the  begjnningof 
Augustus's  rei|;n,  when  the  slave  dressednke 
his  master,  and  almost  every  distinction  of  ha- 
biliment was  lost,  but  the  Laiu$  Clavus. 

And  what  was  the  Lotus  Clamuf  said  my 
ftther. 

Rubenins  told  him,  that  the  pcnnt  was  still 
litigating  amon^t  the  kamed :— that  Egnatius, 
Siflonius,  Bosiius  Ticinensis,  Baysius,  Budcus, 
Sahnasiua^  Lqpaius,  Laaius,  Isaac  Cauaiboa,  and 
Joseph  9nlig»,  all  difi^ed  from  each  other^^ 


and  he  from  tibem  ^-«11l■t  mow  took  H  la  lie 
the  buttoii--aome  the  coat  itasif  otiwii  «Bif 
the  od^ir  of  it:— That  tbs  ^Mit  B^niaa,  in 
his  Wardrobe  of  the  Anowiils,  dMp.  xiLr-^M- 
nestly  said  he  knew  not  what  it  was,— wbe&er  a 
t^ula,— A  stud,-^  buftloii,— a]oep,<-«biiflklf^ 
:  clasps  and  I 


MyioSer  kst  the  hotse,  bat  not  the  1 

^Thfi^  are  Aookt  and  e^,  ssid  mv  ftti 

—and  wiih  nooks  and  eyea  he  ocaoEcd  my 
breedies  to  be  made. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Wx  are  now  going  to  enter  iq[RMi  a  new  aoeae 
of  events. 

Leave  we  then  the  breedies  in  the  laaos^s 
hands,  with  my  fruher  standing  over  him  with 
his  cane,  reading  him  as  he  sat  at  work  a  leetine 
upon  the  laiutdavus,  and  pointing  to  the  pea* 
ewe  part  of  the  vraistband  where  ale  waa  deter- 
mined  to  have  it  sewed  on. 

Leave  we  my  mother— (tmei*  of  all  tlM  JPo- 
eoeuraiHUi  of  her  sex !)— careless  about  it,  aa 
about  every  thing  eke  m  the  world  whidi  oes- 
eemed  her ;— that  is,— indiffsrent  vdie^Mr  it 
was  done  ^s  way  or  that,— provided  it  waa 
but  done  at  alL 

Leave  we  Slop  likewise  to  the  fuU  proAta  of 
all  my  dishanours. 

Leave  we  poor  Le  Fevre  to  recover,  and  get 
home  from  MarsdUes  as  he  can :— aiad  laat  of 
all,— because  the  hardest  of  all. 

Let  us  leave,  if  possible,  ^igpstfff ,*^-4mt  'tie 
impossiUe— I  must  go  aloi^  with  you  to  the 
of  the  work. 


CHAP.  XXL 

If  the  reader  Ittanot  a  dear  conception  of  Ae 
rood  and  a  half  (^  ground  whidi  lay  at  the  bet» 
torn  of  my  unde  TobVa  kitdienHorden,  and 
whkh  vras  the  scene  ot  80  many  of  his  delicioaa 
hours, — ^the  fault  ia  not  in  me,— but  in  hia  ima- 
gination;— for  I  am  sare  I  gave  him  so  minnle  . 
a  descripticm,  I  waa  ahnoet  ashamed  of  it. 

When  F€Ue  was  looking  forwarda  one  aftow 
noon,  into  the  great  transactions  of  liitare  times, 
>-and  recollected  for  what  porpoaes  thia  Uttia* 
plot,  by  a  decree  frst  bound  down  in  inm^  had 
be^  destined— HBhe  gave  a  nod  to  Naimre: — 
'twas  enough, — ^Nature  threw  half  a  spadeful 
of  her  kinSiest  qompost  upon  it,  widi  juirt  so 
much  day  in  it  as  to  retain  die  forms  of  angles 
and  indentmg,— «nd  so  kitle  of  it  too,  as  not  to 
ding  to  the  spade,  and  render  woricaof  somudi 
glory  nasty  in  foul  weather. 

My  undo  Toby  came  down,  aa  the  reader  haa 
been  inlbrned,  with  plans  along  with  Imn  ef 
almost  every  tetifled  toum  in  mlyandFlaB- 
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imm;  i> ht  ^  Pdit  <f  Mmtlmm%\,  or  dw 
afiieiy  btete  set  doim  bdbre  wbtt  town  they 
pleMed,  flqr  vad«  IVibj  WM  ptmored  for  tlwRi. 

His  wvf,  wUdi  WW  the  limpieok  one  ia  the 
worid,  WMtliii:— AitDoo  as  erar  a  town  was 
laWed  ■  (ht  sooner  wImb  the  dedgn  wns 
known)— to  take  the  jdan  of  h  (let  it  be  what 
town  il  woold)  and  enhnrge  it  upon  a  aeale  to 
^  theexMtaiieof  hiaboiwlnig.-green;  vpon  the 
sorfiMi  of  whifh,  by  means  of  a  Unige  nXL  of 
paek-thread^  and  a  nomber  of  small  fiiqoets 
oriven  into  the  {[round,  at  the  sereral  andes 
and  redansy  he  transferred  the  lines  from  nis 
paper;  then  taking  the  profile  of  the  place,  with 
Its  works,  to  deteraiine  the  depths  and  slopes  of 
the  dkciMs,— the  tah»  of  the  gkMis,  and  the 
precise  height  of  the  several  iMmqaets,  para- 
petsy  4c&«-4ie  set  the  Corporal  to  work;  and 
sweetiy  went  it  on.— The  nature  of  the  soft, — 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself,— and,  abore  all, 
the  good  nature  of  my  unde  Toby,  sitting  by 
firom  HMuning  to  ni|^t,  and  chatting  kindlv 
with  the  Corporal  upon  past-done  deeds— left 
Uiitmr  little  else  but  the  ceremony  <^  ^  name. 

When  the  plaot  was  finished  in  this  manner, 

and  fut  into  a  proper  posture  of  defence,— it 

was  mrested; — and  my  unde  Toby  and  the 

Corporal  began  to  run  their  first  panlleL— I 

beg  I  may  not  be  interrupted  in  my  story,  by 

beugtold.  Thai  iktfir$t  paraUel  J^auld  be  ai 

katt  three  hundred  ioues  distant  from  the  mam 

hodjf  of  the  j)ttwe,^^ami  thai  I  have  not  left  a 

single  imehfir  it ; — ^for  my  unde  Toby  took  the 

liberty  of  encroaching  upon  his  kitchen-garden, 

for  the  sake  of  enhffging  his  works  on  the  bowl- 

ing-jpasD ;  and  ftr  that  reason  generally  ran 

fak  first  and  second  parallels  betwixt  two  rows 

of  his  cabbages  and  nis  cauliflowers :  the  con- 

Yoniences  and  inconyeniences  of  which  will  be' 

considered  at  large  in  the  history  of  mj  unde 

Tobys  and  the  Corporal's  campaigns,  of  which 

tliis  I'm  now  writing  is  but  a  skMcfa,  and  will 

be  finished,  if  I  conjecture  right,  in  three  pages 

(but  there  is  no  guessing. >— The  campaigns 

mmadves  wiH  tabs  up  as  many  books ;  and 

therefeve  I  apprehend  it  would  be  hangiii^  too 

great «  weight  of  one  kind  of  matter  m  so  ffimsy 

a  performance  as  this,  to  rhapsodise  them,  as  I 

once  intended,  into  the  body  of  the  work  ;— 

surdy  they  had  better  be  printed  apart— We'll 

consider  the  aflUr^-«o  take  the  fidkming 

sketdi  of  (hem  in  the  mcuntfane  :— 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Whvk  iSbe  town,  with  ita  woiks,  was  finidied, 
my  unde  Toby  and  the  Corporal  began  to  run 
dieir  first  paralld,  not  at  random,  or  any  how, 
— but  ftom  the  seme  points  and  dislancea  the 
aBica knd begmi to naidieto ;  md  regulating 
their  afytoadna  «nd  attadia  by  the  aceounta 
my  UBob  T0I7  fcmTod  firom  the  daily  papers. 


—they  went  on,  during  the  iHide  skge,  step  by 
step,  with  the  aOies. 

When  th^  Ddke  of  Mariborough  made  a 
lodgment,— my  unde  Toirr  made  a  lodgment 
too :— and  when  the  fece  of  a  bastion  was  hsu 
tered  down,  or  a  defence  ruined,— the  CorponJ 
took  his  mattock  and  did  as  mud),— and  so  on  ; 
— gaininff  ground,  and  making  themselves  mas* 
ters  of  the  works,  one  after  another,  till  the 
town  fell  into  their  hands. 

To  one  who  took  pleasure  in  the  happy  state 
of  others,  there  could  not  hate  been  a  greater 
sight  in  ikkt  worid  than  on  a  post-mommg,  in 
whidi  a  praoticald^breadi  had  been  xm&  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlboroush  in  the  mdn  body  of 
the  place, — ^to  hare  stood  behind  die  hom^bem 
hedge,  uid  observed  tlurspirit  with  which  my 
uncle  Toby,  with  Trim  behind  him,  salHed 
ferth ; — the  one  with  the  gaietle  in  his  hand, 
•—the  other  with  a  spade  on  Idsmoalda*,  to 
execute  the  contents.^— What  an  honest  trinmi^ 
in  my  unde  Toby's  looks  as  he  marched  up  to 
the  ramparts !  what  intense  pleasure  swimming 
in  his  eye  as  he  stood  over  the  Corporal,  reading 
die  paragraph  ten  times  over  to  hnn,  as  he  was 
at  woik,  lest,  peradrentmre,  he  shouM  make  the 
bread)  an  incn  too  wide,— <v  leave  it  an  indi 
too  narrow  I— But  when  the  ehamade  was  beat^ 
and  the  'Corporal  hdped  my  unde  up  it,  and 
fbllowed  Witt)  the  odours  in  his  hand,  to  fix 
them  upon  the  ramparts, — Heaven!  Earth  1 
Sea !— but  what  avail  apostrophes  ? — ^with  all 
your  dements,  wet  or  dry,  ye  never  compounded 
so  intoxicating  a  draught. 

In  this  track  of  happiness  fiir  many  years, 
widiout  one  interruption  to  it,  except  now  and 
then  when  die  vdnd  continued  to  blow  due  west 
finr  a  week  or  ten  days  together,  which  detained 
the  Flanders  msfl,  and  kept  than  so  long  in  tor- 
ture—but still  it  was  the  Unture  of  the  nappy : 
—in  this  track,  I  say,  did  my  unde  Toby  and 
Trim  move  for  many  years,  every  year  of  wnich, 
and  sometimes  every  month,  firom  the  invention 
of  dther  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  adding 
soDie  new  concdt  or  ouirk  of  improvement  to 
their  operations,  whim  dways  opened  ftesh 
^[irings  of  ddig^t  in  carrying  them  on. 

The  first  year's  campaign  was  carried  on, 
from  beginning  to  end,  m  the  plain  and  dmple 
method  I've  rdated. 

In  the  second  year,  in  which  my  unde  Toby 
took  Lim  and  Ruremond,  he  lhoiM;ht  he  might 
affiyrd  the  expence  of  four  handsome  draw- 
bridges ;  of  two  of  whidi  I  have  given  an  exact 
description  in  die  fiirmer  part  of  my  work. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  he  addedn 
•onple  of  gates  with  portcullises :— these  last 
were  converted  afterwards  into  orgues,  as  the 
better  thing ;  and,  during  the  winter  of  the 
same  year,  my  unde  Tdiy,  instead  of  a  new 
ndt  of  dotfaes,  which  he  always  had  at  Christ- 
maa,  treated  himsdf  widi  a  handsome  sentry- 
box,  to  stand  at  die  corner  of  die  bowling-green, 
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betwixt  which  point  aud  the  foot  of  the  f^MOB, 
there  was  left  a  little  kind  q£  an  esplanade^  for 
him  and  the  Corporal  to  confer  and  h(dd  coun- 
cils of  war  upon. 

The  sentry-box  was  in  case  of  rain. 

All  these  were  painted  white  three  times  over 
the  ensuing  spring,  which  enabled  my  unde 
Toby  to  take  the  field  with  great  splendour. 

My  father  would  oftei^  say  to  Yorick,  that  if 
any  mortal  in  the  whole  universe  had  done  such 
a  Uiing  except  his  brother  Toby,  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  one  of  the 
most  refined  satires  upon  the  parade  and  pran- 
cing manner  in  which  Lewis  XIV.  irom  the 
b^nninff  of  the  war,  but  particularly  that  very 
Year,  had  taken  the  field.— r— But  'tis  not  my 
brother  Toby's  nature,  kind  soul  I  mylfothfiT 
would  add,  Jto  insult  any  one.  ^. 

ButJBt  us  go  on. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

I  MUST  observe,  that,  although  in  the  first 
gear's  camgugn  the  word  toum  is  often  men- 
tione^----v|f  there  was  no  town  at  that  time 
within  t^HKdygon;  that  additioii  was  not  made 
till  the  sEmmer  fi)llowing  the  spring  in  wbkh 
the  bridges  and  sentry-box  were  painted,  which 
was  the  third  year  of  ^my  uncle  Toby's  cam- 
pakns, — when,  upon  his  taking  Amberg,  Bonn, 
igid  Ehinberg,  and  Huy  and  Limbourg,  one 
after  another,  a  thought  can^e  into  the  Corporal's 
head,  that  to  talk  of.  taking  so  many  towns, 
wiihout  one  town  to  shew  for  tY,-— was  a  very  non- 
sensical way  of  going  to  work ;  and  so  proposed 
to  my  unde  Toby,  that  they  should  have  a  lit- 
tle model  of  a  town  built  for  them, — ^to  be  run 
yp  together  of  slit  deals,  and  then  painted,  and 
dap 
alL 


pped  within  the  interior  polygon  to  serve  for 


My  unde  Toby  &lt  the  good  of  the  project 
instantljr,  and  instantly  aspired  to  it ;  but  with 
the  addition  of  two  singular  improvements^  of* 
which  he  was  almost  as  proud  as  if  he  had  be^i 
the  original  inventor  of  the  project  itself. 

The  one  was  to  have  the  town  built  exactly 
in  the  style  of  those  of  which  it  was  most  lil^y 
to  be  the  representative; — ^with  grated  windows, 
and  the  gable-ends  of  the  houses  facing  the 
streets,  &c.  &c.— as  those  iyi  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
and  the  rest  of  the  towns  in  Brabant  and  Fuin- 
ders. 

The  other  was,  not  to  have  the  houses  run 
up  together,  as  the  Corporal  proposed,  but  to 
have  every  house  independent,  to  hook  on  or 
off,  so  as  to  form  into  the  plan  of  whatever 
town  they  pleased. — This  was  put  directly  into 
hand ;  and  many  and  many  a  look  of  mutual 
congratulation  was  exchanged  between  my  unde 
Toby  aoid  the  Corporal,  as.  the  carpenter  did  the 
worL 

—It  annrered  prodigioasly  the  next  sum* 


BMT  ;-^-tlie  town  WM  a.pedlveFMIen«^«*4t  fita 
Landen,  and  Trerebadi,  andSintvliety«id  Dnir 
sen,  and  H^;eBaii ;— and  then  it  was  Oslmd^ 
and  Menin,  and  Aeth,  und  D^dennond. 

— Sui^y,  never  did  any  town  act  ao  mamf- 
parts,  since  Sodc^  and  Gomonah,  aa  my  uMle 
Toby's  town  did. 

In  the  fourth  year,  mj  uude  Toby  thinking 
a  town  looked  foolishly  withoutu  diurch,  addm 
a  very  fine  one  with  a  steq>le. — Trim  was  fior 

having  bells  in  it. ^My  unde  Toby  aaid,  the 

metal  had  better  be  cast  into  cannon. 

This  led  the  way,  the  next  campaign,  £ar 
half-a-dooen  brass  fidd-jpieces,  to  be  pUmed 
three  and  three  on  each  side  of  my  unde  Toby's 
sentry-box ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  these  led  me 
way  for  a  train  somewhat  lar^, — and  aa  oa— 
(as  must  alwa;^s  be  the  case  m  hobt^-horncal 
afiairs)  firom  pieces  of  half-an-inch  boi^  tiU  it 
came  at  last  to  my  fiith^'s  jack-boots. 

The  next  vear,  whidi  was  that  in  which  lidc 
was  besi^ea,  and  at  the  dose  of  which  bodi 
Ghent  and  Bmg^  fell  into  our  iianda^ — my 
unde  Toby  was  sadly  put  to  it  fbr  proper  am- 
munition,— I  say  proper  ammunition, — beciaise 
his  great  artillerv  w<Hkld  not  bear  powder;  and 
'twas  well  fat  the  Shandy  fiunily  they  would 
not — ^for  so  ^1  were  the  papen|»  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  siege,  of  the  ineoBsant 
firings  Kept  up  by  the  besiegers ;  and  ao  healed 
was  my  unde  Toby's  imagination  with  the  ac- 
counts of  them,  that  he  had  infidlibly  shot  asray 
all  his  estate. 

Something'  therefore  was  wanting  aa  a  Mooe- 
daneum,  especially  in  one  or  two  of  the  noore 
violent  paroxysms  of  the  siege,  to  keep  up  some- 
thing like  a  continual  firing  in  the  imagination ; 
— and  this  something,  the  Corporal,  whose  pnn« 
cipal  strength  lay  in  invention,  suralied  by  an 
entire  new  system  of  battering  ot  nis  own,— 
without  whidi,  this  had  been  otjected  to  by 
military  critics,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  aa  one 
of  the  great  desiderata  of  my  unde  Toby'a  a|^a- 
ratus. 

This  will  not  be  ^plained  the  worse  for  set- 
ting off,  as  I  generally  do,  at  a  littk  distanee 
firom  the  sulgect. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

With  two. or  three  other  trinkets,  small  in 
themsdves,  but  of  great  regard,  which  poor  Tom, 
the  Corporal's  imfortunate  brother,  had  sent  him 
over,  with  the  account  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Jew's  vddow, — there  was 

A  Montero-cap  and  two  Toridsh  tob^ooo- 
pipes. 

The  Montero-ci^  X  ahall  describe  by  and 
by. — The  Turkish  tobacco-pipes  had  nothing 
particular  in  them:  they. were- fitted  up  and 
ornamented  9a  usoal  with  fieodUe  tubes  jra.mo- 
idcoo-leather  and  gdd^wii:^  and  Bio«nt§d  ai 
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Muif  mA^  Ite'  <M6  ^  thAn  iffch  iToiyy>— the 
other  with  bUi^  ^hmj,  tifm'd  widi  aher. 
^  My  firther,  who  BaW  all  tmncs  m  lights  dif- 
fefettt  thmk  the  rest  of  the  worlds  wocud  say  to 
€he  Corporal^  that  he  ought  to  look  upon  these 
4Wo  presetits  more  as  tokens  of  his  brother's 
ikicety  than  his  auction. — Tom  did  not  care^ 
-Trim>  he  would  say,  to  put  on  the  cap,  or  to 

mmke  in  Uie  tobacoo-tipe  of  a  Jew. ^rod 

bless  your  Honour,  the  Corporal  would  say 
•(giving  a  strong  reason  to  the  contrary) — -how 
can  that  be  ? 

The  Montero-eap  was  scarlet,  of  a  superfine 
Spanish  cloth,  dyed  in  grain,  and  mounted  all 
nmnd  with  fur,  except  about  four  inches  in  the 
fifont,  which  watf  facea  with  a  Hght  blue,  slightly 
em/broidered ; — and  seemed  to  have  been  the 
property  of  a  Portuguese  quarteivmaster,  not  of. 
*nol  but  of  horse,  as  the  word  denotes. 

The  Corporal  was  not  a  tittle  proud  of  it,  as 
•well  fbt-  its  own  sake,  as  the  sake  of  the  giver, 
fll>  sMom  or  never  put  it  on  but  upon  gala^ 
days  t  and  yet  never  was  a  Montero-cap  put  to 
ao^  many  uses ;  fbr  in  all  controverted  points, 
whether  military  or  culinary,  provided  the  Cor- 
pond  wa«  sure  he  was  in  the  right, — ^it  was  d- 
tket  his  oath, — ^his  wagcr^ — or  his  gift, 

— 'Twas  his  gift  in  the  present  case. 

Ill  be  bound,  said  the  Corporal,  speaking  to 
himselfi  to  givt  away  my  Montero-cap  to  the 
first  beggar  Who  comes  to  the  door,  if  I  do  not 
manage  wis  matter  to  his  Honour's  satisfaction. 

The  completion  was  no  further  off  than  the 
very  next  morning ;  which  was  that  of  the  storm 
of  the  counter-scarp  betwixt  the  Lower  Deide, 
to  the  right,  and  the  gate  of  St  Andrew ; — and 
on  the  left,  between  St  Magdalen's  and  the 
river.  ] 

As  this  was  the  most  memorable  attack  in  the 
whole  war, — the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  on 
both  sides,-^and,  I  must  add,  the  most  bloody 
too  (fbr  it  cost  the  allies  themselves,  that  morn- 
ing, above  eleven  hundred  men}— -my  uncle 
Toby  prepared  himself  for  it  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  solemnity. 

The  eve  which  preceded,  as  my  uncle  Toby 
went  to  bed,  he  ordered  his  ramallie  wig,  which 
had  lain,  inside  out,  for  many  years  in  the  cor- 
ner of  an  old  campaigning  trunk,  which  stood 
by  his  bedside,  to  be  taken  out  and  laid  upon 
the  lid  of  it,  ready  fbr  the  morning ; — and  the 
venr  first  thing  he  did,  in  his  shm,  when  he 
haa  stepped  out  of  bed,  my  uncle  Toby,  after 
he  had  turned  the  rough  side  outwards, — ^put 
it  on. — ^This  done,  he  proceeded  next  to  nis 
breeches ;  and  having  buttoned  the  waistband, 
be  fbrthwith  buckled  on  his  sword-belt,  and 
had  got  his  sword  halfway  in, — ^when  he  con- 
sidered he  flhould  want  shaving ;  and  that  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  doing  it  with  his 
sword  on, — so  took  it  off. — In  essaying  to  put 
on  his  regimental  coat  and  waistcoat,  my  uncle 
Toby  found  the  same  objection  in  his  wig ; — 


80  that  went  off  too.— So  that,  what  with  one 
thing  and  what  with  another,  as  it  always  ftlls 
out  when  a  man  is  in  the  most  haste, — ^'twas 
ten  o'clock  (which  Was  half-an-hour  later  than 
his  usual  time)  before  my  unde  Toby  sallied 
out 


CHAP.  XXV. 

My  unde  Toby  had  scarce  turned  the  comer 
of  his  yew-hed^e,  which  s^arated  bis  kitchen- 
garden  from  his  bowling-green,  when  he  per- 
ceived die  Corporal  had  b^iun  &e  attack  widi- 
out  him. 

Let  me  stop  and  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
Corporal's  apparatus,  and  of  the  Corporal  him- 
self in  the  height  of  the  attack,  just  as  it  struck 
my  uncle  Toby,  lis  he  turned  towards  the  sen- 
try-box, where  the  Corporal  was  at  work, — for 
in  Nature  there  is  not  such  another ; — nor  cian 
any  combination  of  all  that  is  grotesque  and 
whimsical  in  her  works  produce  its  equal. 

The  Corporal 

— ^Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  ge- 
nius,—for  he  was  your  kinsman : 

Weed  his  grave  clean,  ye  men  of  goodiiess, 
fbr  he  was  your  brother.—Oh,  Corporal !  had 
I  thee  but  now, — ^now,  thai  I  am  able  to  give 
thee  a  dinner  and  protection, — ^how  would  I 
cherish  thee !  thou  shouldst  wear  thy  Montero- 
cap  every  hour  Of  the  day,  and  every  dav  of  die 
week ; — and  when  it  was  worn  out,  1  would 
purchase  thee  a  couple  like  it — But  alas !  alas ! 
alas !  now  that  I  can  do  this  in  spite  of  their 
reverences,— ^the  occasion  is  lost, — ^for  thou  art 
gone ; — thy  genius  fled  up  to  Ae  stars,  from 
whence  it  came — and  that  warm  heart  of  thine, 
with  all  its  generous  and  open  vessels,  com- 
pressed into  a  clod  of  the  valley  ! 

But  what — what  is  this,  to  that  future  and 
dreaded  page,  where  I  look  towards  the  vdvet 
pall,  decorated  with  the  military  ensigns  of  thy 
Master, — the  first — the  foremost  of  created  be- 
ings ; — ^where  I  shall  see  thee,  fhithful  servant! 
laying  his  sword  and  scabbard,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  across  his  coffin,  and  then  returning  pale 
as  ashes  to  the  door,  to  take  his  moumlng-norse 
by  the  bridle,  to  fbllow  his  hearse,  as  he  directed 
thee  :-^where  all  my  father's  systems  shall  be 
baffled  by  his  sorrows ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  phi- 
losophy, I  shall  behold  him,  as  he  inspects  the 
lacquered  plate,  twice  taking  his  spectades  from 
off  bis  nose,  to  wipe  away  the  dew  which  nature 
has  shei  upon  them. — When  I  see  him  cast  in 
the  rosemary  with  an  air  of  disconsolation,  which 
cries  througn  my  ears, — O  Toby !  in  what  cor- 
ner of  the  world  shall  I  seek  thy  fellow  ? 

— Gradous  powers !  i^hich  erst  have  opened 
the  lips  of  the  dumb  in  his  distress,  and  made 
the  tongue  of  the  Tstammerer  CT)eak  plain, — 
when  I  shall  arrive  at  this  dreaded  page,  deal 
not  with  me,  then,  with  a  stinted  hand. 
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CHAP.,XXVI. 

1*HB  Coiporal,  who  the  night  before  had  vd- 
wcitveA  in  his  mind  to  supply  the  grand  desider- 
afwn,  of  keeping  up  somediing  like  an  Inces- 
sant firing  upon  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of 
the  attack^— had  no  fhrdier  idea  in  his  fimcy  at 
that  time,  than  a  eontrivance  of  smokii^  to- 
bacco against  the  town,  out  of  one  of  my  unde 
Toby's  six  field-pieces,  which  were  planted  on 
eadi  side  of  his  sentry-box ;  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting which  occurring  to  his  fimcy  at  the 
same  time,  thoc^h  he  had  pledged  his  cap,  he 
thouj^t  it  in  no  danger  firom  the  miscarriage  of 
Idsprcgects. 

Up(m  turning  it  this  way  and  that  a  little  in 
his  mind,  he  soon  began  to  find  out,  that  by 
means  of  his  two  Tundsh  tobacco-pipes,  witn 
the  supj^ement  of  three  smaller  tubes  of  wash- 
leather  at  each  of  their  lower  ends,  to  be  tagged 
by  the  same  nimiber  of  tin-pipes  fitted  to  the 
touch-holes,  and  sealed  ¥dth  day  next  the  can- 
non, and  Uien  tied  hermetically  with  waxed 
ttlk  at  thdr  several  insertions  into  the  morocco 
tube,— he  should  be  able  to  fire  the  six  fidd- 
pieces  all  together,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  to 
me  one. 

— ^Let  no  man  say  from  what  tag^  and  jaggs 
hints  may  not  be  cut  out  for  the  advancement 
of  human  knowledge.  Let  no  man  who  has 
read  my  father's  first  and  second  beds  of  Justice , 
ever  rise  up  and  say  again,  from  collision  of 
what  kinds  of  bodies  light  may  or  may  not  be 
struck  out,  to  carry  the  Arts  and  Sdences  up  to 
perfection. — ^Heaven!  thou  knowesthow  I  love 
them :— thou  knowest  the  secrets  of  my  heart, 
and  that  I  would  this  moment  give  my  shirt 
——Thou  art  a  fbol.  Shandy,  said  Eugenius, 
finr  thou  hast  but  a  dozen  in  the  world : — and 
twill  break  thy  set. 

No  matter  for  that,  Eugenius;  I  would  nve 
the  shirt  off  my  back  to  be  burnt  into  tinder, 
were  it  only  to  satisfy  one  feverish  inquirer, 
how  many  4^aiks,  at  one  ^ood  stroke,  a  ^ooa 
flint  and  steel  could  strike  into  the  tail  of  it- 
Think  ye  not,  that  in  striking  these  sn, — he 
might,  pcradventure,  strike  something  ou/  ?  as 
sure  as  a  gun. 

— ^But  this  project  by  the  by. 

The  Corporal  sat  up  the  best  part  of  the 
night,  in  bringing  his  to  nerfection ;  and  having 
made  a  sufficient  prooi  of  his  cannon,  with 
chargii^  them  to  the  top  wiUi  tobacco,— he 
went  with  contentment  to  oed. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

The  Corporal  had  dinned  out  about  ten  mi- 
nutes befinre  my  unde  I^Miy,  in  order  to  fix  his 


apparatus,  and  just  dte  the  eoany  a  diot  or 
two  before  my  unde  Toby  came. 

He  had  dnwn  the  six  fidd^ineoes  for  tiua 
end,  all  dose  up  together  in  firont  of  my  unde 
Toby's  sentty-box,  leaving  only  an  inlervd  of 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  betwixt  the  «krae«  «• 
the  ri^t  and  left,  finr  the  oonvenienoe  of  <tev- 
ging,  &&— and  the  sake,  posstblv,  of  two  bat- 
teries, whidi  he  might  tiiink  douUe  the  hoBov 
of  one. 

In  the  rear,  and  fadng  this  opening,  with  hs 
back  to  the  door  of  the  sentry-box,  for  ieu  ef 
bdng  flanked,  had  the  Corporal  wisdy  takea 
his  post— He  hdd  tiie  ivory  inpe  appertaiang 
to  the  battery  on  the  risht,  betwixt  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  his  right  hand ;— and  the  tbanj 
pipe  tipp'd  with  silver,  which  appertained  to 
the  battery  on  the  left,  betwixt  the  fiiweraBd 
thumb  of  the  other;— and  with  his  ri^  kaer 
fixed  firm  upon  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  ftotA 
rank  of  his  platoon,  was  the  Corporal,  wkh  fals 
Montero-cap  upon  his  head,  furiondy  ^sflajmg 
off  his  two  cross-batteries  at  the  jNone  time 
against  the  counter-guard,  whidi  fimd  the 
counterscarp,  where  the  attack  was  to  be  r 
that  morning.  His  firrt  intention,  as  I 
was  no. more  than  giving  the  enemy  a  a  _ 
puff  or  two;— but  the  pleasure  of  the  jm^  as 
well  as  the  puffings  had  insensibly  got  hold  ef 
the  Corpcnra^  and  drawn  him  on  mm  poff  la 
puff,  into  the  very  height  of  the  attadc,  Vy  the 
time  my  uncle  Toby  joined  him* 

'Twas  well  for  my  fiither  tiiat  my  unde  To- 
by had  not  his  will  to  make  that  day. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Mv  unde  Toby  todc  the  ivory  pipe  out  of 
the  Ccnrporal's  hand— lodced  at  it  fbr  half-a- 
minute,  and  returned  it. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  my  unde  Toby 
took  the'pijpe  from  the  Corporal  again,  and  rai- 
sed it  half  way  to  his  mouth, — dien  hastily 
gave  it  back  a  second  time. 

The  Corporal  redoubled  the  attack; — my 
unde  Toby  smiled,— ^en  looked  grave, — then 
smiled  for  a  moment, — tiien  looked  serious  for       ^ 

a  long  time. GKve  me  hold  of  the  ivory  plpe^ 

Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby. ^My  unde  Topy 

put  it  to  his  lips,— drew  it  back  directly,-*- 

Sive  a  peep  over  the  hornbeam-hedge. — ^Nevcr 
d  my  uncle  Toby's  moutii  water  so  much  for 
a  pipe  in  his  Hfe.— My  unde  Toby  retired  inte 
the  sentry-box  with  tne  pipe  in  his  hand.— > 
Dear  unde  Toby !  don't  go  into  ttie  sentry- 
box  with  the  pipe ;— there's  no  trustii^  a  man's 
self  with  audi  a  thing  in  such  a  corner. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

I  ai0  the  raider  win  avist  me  her^  to  wfaed 
«ff my  wide  Toby's  ordnance  behind  the  icenet ; 
— tonmofehis  aentry-bo^  and  clear  the  thea* 
tate,  if  poanUey  of  horn^worka  and  half-moona, 
and  get  the  reat  of  hia  military  apparatua  oat  of 
the  way ;— that  done^  .my  dear  mend  Grarrick, 
well  SBWff  the  candlea  ta^t>—Bweep  the  stage 
with  a  new  broom,— draw  op  the  curtain,  and 
exhibit  my  undo  Toby  dressed  in  a  new  dia« 
aelsr,  throni^ioat  wmch  the  world  can  have 
BO  idea  how  lie  will  act:  and  yet,  if  ]pity  be 
addn  to  hrrey— and  bravery  no  alien  to  it,  yoa 
hate  iseii  enough  of  my  undo  Toby  in  Uieae^ 
So  trace  tiieae  iuaSLj  hkeneases  betwixt  the  two 
passinnn  (in  case  tnere  is  one)  to  your  hearts 
ooBvent. 

Vain  Sdenee!  ihou asdstest  us^in  no  eaae  of 
thia  kind,— and  thou  puniest  us  in  every  one. 
There  waa,  madam,  in  my  undo  Toby,  a 
■Dg^bneas  of  heart,  which  misled  him  so  far 
out  of  the  little  aerpentine  tracka  in  which 
tfa^igs  of  this  nature  usually  go  On,  you  can- 
yon can  have  no  cononition  of  it:  with  thii^ 
there  was  aKilainness  ana  simplidty  oi  thinkinff, 
with  sudi  an  unmistrusting  ignorance  of  the 
pfieaandfoldingsof  the  heart  of  woman; — and 
80  naked  and  defenceless  did  he  stand  before 
you  (when  a  siege  vraa  out  of  his  head^l  that 
you  mk^t  have  stood  behind  any  one  ot  your 
aerpen£ie  walks,  and  shot  my  unde  Toby,  ten 
times  in  a  day,  through  his  hver,  if  nine  times 
in  a  day,  madam,  had  not  aerved  your  purpose. 
Widi  all  this,  madam,— and  what  confound- 
ed every  thing  as  much  on  the  other  hand,  my 
undo  Toby  had  that  unparalleled  modesty  of 
nature  I  once  told  you  oi,  and  which,  by  the 
by,  stood  eternal  sentry  upon  his  feelings,  that 

yon  mij^t  as  soon ^But  where  sm  I  going? 

lliese  leAections  crOWd  in  upon  me  ten  pasea 
at  Jeaat  too  aoon,  and  take  up  that  time  whica  I 
auf^  to  bestow  upon  fiicts. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Op  the  few  Intimate  sons  of  Adam,  whose 
breasts  never  fdt  what  the  stin^  of  kuve  wa»— 
(msiBtaining,  first,  all  miaorrmals  to  be  baa* 
tarda)— the  greateat  heroea  of  anddit  and  mo« 
dcm  atory  have  carried  off  amonnt  them  nine 
nurta  in  ten  of  the  honour;  and  I  wish,  for 
their  sakea,  I  had  the  key  of  my  atudy  out  of 
the  draw-wdl,  only  for  five  minutea,  to  tell  you 
their  namea ; — recollect  them  I  cannot,— so  be 
content  to  accept  of  theae,  for  the  preaent,  in 
their  atead. 

There  was  the  great  King  Aldrovandus,  and 
Bos^Mnis,  and  Cappadodus,  and  Dardanua, 


andFsntua,  and  Adu9,«^to  say  nothing  of  the 
faoD-hearted  Charles  tiie  Xlltb,  whom  th^ 
Countess  of  K**^*  hersdf  could  make  no* 
thing  of— There  waa  Babyhmicua,  and  Medi- 
tmneua,  and  Folixenea,  and  Ftedeus,  and 
Prnsicus;  not  one  of  whom  (except  Cappdio- 
chis  and  Pontus,  who  were  both  a  Uttte  sus- 
pected) ever  once  bowed  dbywn  his  breast  to  the 
goddess.— The  truth  is,  they  had  all  of  them 
something  else  to  do;— and  so  had  my  unde 
Toby,— an  Fate-till  Fate,  I  say,  envying  hia 
name  the  dory  cf  being  handed  down  to  poate- 
nty  with  Aldrovandus'a  and  the  rest,— «he  base- 
ly patched  up  the  peace  of  Utiecht. 

— Believe  me,  an,  'twaa  the  worst  deed  she 
did  that  year. 

CHA?.  XXXI. 

Amokost  the  many  iH  consequences  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  waa  within  a  point  of  gi- 
ving my  unde  Toby  a  surfoit  of  sieges;  and 
thfNuh  he  recovered  nia  appetite  aftenmds,  yet 
Cahoa  itaslf  left  not  a  deeper  acar  in  Mary'a 
heart,  than  Utrecht  upon  my  unde  Toby'a. 
To  the  end  of  hia  life  he  never  could  hear 
Utrecht  mentioned  upon  any  account  whatever, 
— <v  so  modi  as  read  an  article  of  news  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  Utrecht  Gazette,  without 
fetching  a  sigh,  as  if  his  heart  would  brnk  in 
twain. 

My  father,  who  was  a  great  moHve^numger, 
and  conaequentl]^  a  very  dangeroua  penon  for  a 
man  to  ait  by,  dther  laughing  or  crying,— >-for 
he  generally  knew  your  motive  for  doing  both 
much  better  than  you  knew  it  yourself,— would 
alwaya  conaole  my  unde  Toby  upon  these  oc- 
casions, in  a  waywhidi  diewed  plainly  he  ima- 
gined my  unde  Toby  grieved  for  nothmg  in  the 
whole  affidr  ao  much  aa  the  kea  of  his  Hobby* 
ttoasB.  Never  mind,  brodier  Toby,  he 

would  say,— >by  God's  blearing:,  we  ahall  have 
another  war  bieak  out  again  acme  of  these  days, 
and  when  it  does,  the  belligerent  powers,  if 
they  would  hang  themsdves,  cannot  keep  us 
out  of  play.— I  defy  'em,  my  desr  Toby,  he 
would  ad^  to  take  eountriea  without  taldng 
towna,— or  towna  without  ridges. 

My  unde  Toby  never  took  this  back-stroke 
of  my  father^s  at  hia  HosBT-uoasB  kindly. — 
He  Uion^t  the  stroke  ungenerous;  and  the 
more  ao,  hecause  In  atriking  the  horse  he  hit 
the  rid^  too,  and  in  the  most  dishonourable 
part  a  blow  could  fidl;  ao  that,  u^  theae  oc- 
caaions,  he  alwaya  laid  down  hia  pipe  upon  the 
table  with  more  fire  to  defiend  himadf  than 


I  told  ihe  reader,  thia  time  two  years,  that 
my  unde  Toby  waa  not  doquent;  and  in  the 
very  aame  page  gave  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 
—I  repeat  the  observatioB,  and  a  foct  which 
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(Oitndieti  it  again.— He  was  not  doqviwtj-^t 
was  not  easy  for  my  unclie  Toby  to  ipfike  hmg 
luurangiies^ — and henated^oiid ones ;  but  there 
were  occasions  where  the  stream  oveiriBowed  the 
man^  and  ran  90  4X)anter  to  its  usual  course^ 
that  in  some  parts  my  uncle  Tobv^  for  a  timej 
was  at  least  equal  to  I'ertullus ;— but  in  others^ 
in  my  own  opinion^  infinitely  above  him. 

My  father  was  so  hi^y  pleased  with  one  of 

these  apologetical  orations  of  mj  unde  Toby> 

^hich  he  had  delivered  one  evening  before  him 

I  and  Yorick,  that  he  wrote  it  down  before  he 

went  to  bed. 

I  have  had  the  good  fbrtune  to  meet  with  it 
amongst  my  father's  papers,  with  here  and 
there  an  insertion  of  his  own, .  betfrixt  two 
erodes,  thus  |^    ^,  and  is  indorsed,      . 


hoora  of  mur  boyish  pastimes  down  to  this,  I 
have  concealed  no  one  action  of  my  life,  and 
scarce  a  thought  in  it  ;-Hmch  as  I  am,  brother, 
you  must  by  this  time  know  roe,  with  all  my 
vices,  and  with  all  my  weaknesses  too,  whether 
of  my  age,  my  temper,  my  passions,  or  my  an- 
derstanmng. 

Tell  me  then,  mj  dear  brother  Shandv,  upon 
wbidi  of  them  it  is  that,  when  I  condemned 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  grieved  the  war  wis 
not  carried  on  with  vigour  a  little  longer,  yon 
^ould  think  your  brother  did  it  upon  unworthy 
views ;  or  that,  in  wishing  for  war,,  he  should 
be  bad  enough  to  wish  more  of  his  fellow-craa- 
tures  slain, — ^more  slaves  made, — and  more  £i« 
milies  driven  from  their  peac^ul  habitatums, 
merely  for  his  own  pleasure. — Tell  ipe^  brother 


Shandv,  upon  what  one  deed  of  mine  do  yon 
3fy  Brother  Toh^s  JviHJicaUtm  of  Us  own    ground  it} -"^-ZThe  devU  a  deed  do  I  know  of, 
jMnciples  and  Conduct  in  wishing  to  continue    dear  Toby,  but  one  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
"    ■""  /  lent  thee  to  carry  on  these  cursed  sieges.^ 

If,  when  I  was  -a  school-boy,  I  could  not 
hear  a  drum  beat,  but  my  heart  beat  with  it, — 
was  it  my  &ult? — Did  I  plant  the  propensity 
there? — ^Did  I  sound  the  alarm  withm,  or  Na- 
ture? 

When  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Parismns 
and  Farismeuus,  and  Valentine  and  Orson,  and 
the  Seven  Champions  of  England,  were  huided 
around  the  school, — ^were  they  not  all  purcha- 
sed with  mv  own  j^ocket-money  ?— rWas  that 
sdfish,  brother  Shandy  ? — When  we  read  over 
the  siege  of  Troy,  which  lasted  ten  y^ara  uid 
eight  months, — ^though  with  such  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery as  we  had  at  Namur,  the  town  mi^t 
have  been  carried  in  a  week, — ^was  I  not  as 
much  concerned  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  as  any  bov  of  the  whole 
school  ? — Had  I  not  three  strokes  a£  a  ferula 
given  me,  two  on  my  right  hand,  and  one  on 
my  left,  for  calling  Helena  a  bitch  for  it? — Did 
any  one  of  you  shed  more  tears  for  Hector? — 
And  when  King  Priam  came  to  the  camp  to 
beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping  back  to 
Troy  without  it, — ^you  know,  brother,  I  could 
not  eat  my  dinner. 

Did  that  bespeak  me  cruel? — Or  because, 
brother  Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out  into  the 
camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war, — ^was  it  a 
proof  it  could  not  ache  for  the  distresses  of  war 
too? 

O  brother  I  'tis  one  thing  for  a  soldier  to  ga- 
ther laurels, — and  'tis  another  to  scatter  cypiess. 
— I^JTAo  told  thee,  my  dear  Toby,  thai  Cypress 
was  used  by  the  ancients  on  mounful  occa- 
sionsf^ 

'Tis  one  thing,  brother  Shandy,  for  a  soldier 
to  hazard  his  own  life, — to  leap  first  down  into 
the  trench,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  cut  in  pieces : 

»ftV *l.i A.^. t  »•  .    ..  -1  '^   . 


the  War. 

I  may  safely  say,  I  have  read  over  thii  apo- 
logetical oration  of  my  unde  Toby's  a  hundred 
thnes;  and  I  think  it  so  fit  a  model  of  defence, 
and  shews  so  sweet  a  temperament  of  gallantry 
and  good  principles  in  bun,  that  J  give  it  the 
world,  word  for  wotd  (interlineationa  and  all) 
aa  I  find  it 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

MY  uycLB  toby's  apoloostioal  oeatiok. 

I  AM  not  insensible,  brothor  Shandy,  that 
when  a  man,  whose  profession  is  arms,  wishes, 
as  I  have  done,  for  war, — ^it  has  an  iU  aspect  to 
the  world':-^«nd  that,  how  just  and  right  so- 
ever his  motives  and  intentions  may  be,--he 
stands  in  an  uneasy  posture  in  vindicating  him- 
self from  private  views  in  doing  it. 

For  this  cause,  if  a  soldier  is  a  prudent  man, 
which  he  may  be  without  being  a  lot  the  less 
brave,  he  will  be  sure  not  to  utter  his  wish  in 
the  hearing  of  an  enemy ;  for  say  what  he  will, 
an  enemy  will  not  believe  him.— —He  will  be 
cautious  of  doii^  it  even  Uf  a  friend,— lest  he 
may  sufier  in  his  esteem  ;-»but  if  his  heart  is 
overcharged,  and  a  secret  sigh  for  arms  must 
have  its  vent,  he  will  reserve  it  for  the  ear  of  a^ 
brother,  who  knows  his  character  to  the  bottom, 
and  what  his  true  notions,  dispositions,  and 
principles  of  honour  are.  What,  I  hope,  I  have 
been  in  all  these,  brother  Shandy,  would  be  un- 
becoming in  me  to  say  :—4nuch  worse,  I  know, 
have  I  heen  than  I  ought,— and  something 
worse,  perhapiBu  than  I  think:  but  such  as  I 


am,  you,  my  dear  brother  Shandy,  who  have  —'Tis  one  thing,  from  public  spirit  and  a  thirst 

sucked  the  same  breasts  with  me,— and  with  of  glory,  to  enter  the  breach  the  first  man, to 

whom  I  have  been  Ijrought  up  from  the  cra^,  stand  in  the  foremost  nink,  and  march  bravely 

—and  from  whose  knowledge,  from  the  ^frst  on  with  drums  and  trumpets,  and  colours  flying 
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OBUeANrmt  to  wind  diis  ro«Qid  to  where  I  set 
gmt,^-^l  begin  the  ebapter  over  again. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 


AbMt  hk  em :  — 'TIs  one  tUng,  I  say,  bvothor 
Shandy^  to  do  this — and  'tis  another  thing  to 
fefltct'  on  the  -misenes  of  war : — to  view  the  de- 
aelations  €i£  whole  countries,  and  consider  the 
weieiei«ble  fatigues  and  hardships  which  the 
soldier  himsdf,  the  instrument  who  worics  diem, 
18  i<nrced  (for  sixpence  a^-day,  if  he  oan  getit)  to  I  told  dte  Christian  reader,  in  the  beginning 
ixndergo.  of  the  ebapter  which  preceded  my  uncle  Toby^ 

Need  I  be  told,  dear  Yorick,  as  I  was  by  you,  apologettoal  oration, — though  in  a  different  trane 
in  Le  Fevre's  funeral  sermon.  That  so  soft  arid  from  what  I  shall  make  use  of  now.  That  the 
gentle  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  to  mercy,  and  kind'  peace  of  Utrecht  was  wiihin  an  ace  of  creatine 
ness,  as  man  is,  was  not  shaped  for  this  ? — But  the  same  shyness  betwixt  my  unde  Toby  and 
why  did  you  not  add,  Yonck,-^if  not  by  Na^  his  Hobby-Horse,  as  it  did  oetwixt  the  Queen 
ture,  thai  he  is  so  by  necessitif  f — For  what  is  and  the  rest  of  the  confederating  powers, 
war  ?  what  is  it,  Yorick,  when  fought  as  ours  There  is  an  indignant  way  in  which  a  man 
has  beeui  upon  principles  of  liberty,  and  upon  mmetimes  dismounts  his  horse,  which,  as  good 
principles  of  honour  ?^— what  is  it,  but  the  get-  as  says  to  him,*^'*  111  go  afoot,  sir,  all  the  days 
ting  together  of  quiet  and  harmless  people,  with  of  my  life,  before  I  would  ride  a  single  mile  up- 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  to  keep  the  arobi-  on  vour  back  again."  Now,  my  unde  Toby 
tioos  and  the  turbulent  within  bounds  ? — And  could  not  be  said  to  dismount  his  horse  in  this 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  brother  Shandy,  that  the  manner ;  for,  in  strictness  of  language,  he  could 
pleasure  I  ^ve  taken  in  these  things, — and  not  be  said  to  dismount  his  horse  at  all, — ^his 
|hat  infinite  ddight,  in  particular,  which  has  horse  rather  flung  him, — and  somewhat  viWot/^- 
attended  my  sieges  in  my  bowling-green,  has  fy,  which  made  my  unde  Toby  take  it  ten  times 
arose  within  me,  and,  I  hope,  in  the  Corporal  more  unkindly.  Let  this  noiatter  be  settled  by 
too,  from  the  consdousness  we  both  had,  that  in  state-jockies  as  they  like ; — ^it  created,  I  say,  a 
carrying  them  on  we  were  answejring  the  great  sort  of  shyness  betwixt  my  unde  Toby  and  his 
cnckefoiur  creation*  Hobby- Horse. — ^He  bad  no  occasion  for  him 

from  the  month  of  March  to  November,  which 

was  the  summer  after  the  articles  were  signed, 

CHAP.  XXXI II •  except  it  was  now  and  then  to  take  a  short  ride 

out,  just  to  see  that  the  fortifications  and  har- 
I  TOLo  tiie  Christian  reader ; — I  say  Cftrw-    bocurs  of  Dunkirk  were  demolished,  according 
Han, — ^hopii^  he  is  one ; — and  if  he  is  not,  I  am    to  stipulation. 

sorry  for  it, — and  only  beg  he  will  consider  the        The  French  were  so  backward  all  that  sum- 
matter  widi  himself,  and  not  lay  the  blame  en-    mer  in  setting  about  that  affidr ;  and  Monsieur 

tirely  upon  this  bqok  ; Tugghe,  the  deputy  from  the  magistrates  of 

I  told  bim,  sir, — ^for  in  good  truth,  when  a  Dunkirk,  presented  so  many  affecting  petitions 
man  ia  telling  a  story  in  the  strange  way  I  do  to  the  Queen,  beseeching  her  majesty  to  cause 
mine,  he  is  obliged  continually  to  be  going  back-  only  her  thunderbolts  to  fall  upon  the  martial 
wards  and  forwards  to  keep  all  tight  U^ether  in  works  which  might  have  incurred  her  displea- 
tbe  reader's  fancy ; — ^which,  for  my  own  part,  sure, — ^but  to  q)are — to  spare  the  mole,  for  the 
if  I  did  not  take  heed  to  do  more  than  at  first,  mole's  sake ;  which,  in  its  naked  situation, 
there  is  so  much  unfixed  and  equivocal  matters  eould  be  no  more  than  an  object  of  pity : — and 
starting  up,  with  so  many  breaks  and  gaps  in  it,  the  Queen  (who  was  but  a  woman)  being  of  a 
-r-and  so  httle  service  do  the  stars  afibrd,  which,  pitiful  disposition — and  her  ministers  also,  they 
nevertheless,  I  hang  up  in  some  of  the  darkest  not  wishing  in  their  hearts  to  have  the  town 
passages,  knowing  that  the  world  is  apt  to  lose  dismantled,  for  these  private  reasons,  *  * 
Its  way,  with  all  the  lights  the  sun  itself  at    •**•*•*•• 

noon-^y  can  give  it, — and  now  you  seelam**        •        •       *        * 

lost  myself!  •••••••* 

But 'tis  my  father's  finilt;  and  wheneverv  my    •'•        •        •        •        •        •        •• 

brains  come  to  be  dissected,  you  wiU  perceive,  •  *  *  • ;  so  that  the  whole  went  hca- 
•without  sp«ctades,  that  he  has  left  a  large  un-  vily  on  with  my  uncle  Toby ;  rasomucb,  that 
even  thread,  as  you  sometimes  see  in  an  unsale-  it  was  not  within  three  full  months,  after  he 
able  piece  of  cambric,  running  along  the  whole  and  the  Corporal  had  constructed  the  town, 
lengui  a£  the  web,  and  so  untowardly,  you  can-  and  put  it  in  a  condition  to  be  destroyed,  that 
not  so  much  as  cut  out  a  *  *  (here  I  hang  up  a  the  several  commandants,  commissaries,  depu- 
Gouple  of  lights  again)— or  a  fiUet,  or  a  thumb-  ties,  negodators,^  and  intendants,  would  permit 
stall,  but  it  is  seen  or  fidt.  him  to  set  about  it. — Fatal  interval  of  inacti- 

Quanto  id  dUigentius  in  liberie  procreandis  ca^    vity ! 
vendum,  saith  Cardan. — ^All  whicii  being  consi-        The  Corpond  was  for  beginning  the  demoli- 
4idred,  and  that  yoa  see  'tis  morally  impracti-    ticm,  by  making  a  breach  in  the  ramparts,  or 
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main  ftrt^kitioiM  of  the  towiL   ■  No ;  duit 
wfll  never  do,  C<Hrporal,  nid  my  unde  Toliy ; 
ibr,  in  going  that  way  to  work  with  the  town^ 
the  English  garrison  will  not  be  safe  in  it  an 
hour ;  Deeause^  if  the  Fieneh  are  tveacherona^ 
------They  are  as  treacherona  asiidevilsy  an' pleaae 

your  HoBooTy  said  the  CorporaL— *-It  gives  me 
concern  always  when  I  hear  it,  Trim,  said  my 
imde  Toby,— for  they  don't  want  personal  br»« 
Tory ;  and  if  a  breach  is  made  in  the  iamparta» 
they  may  enter  it,  and  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  place  when  they  ptene.— -Let  them 
enter  it^  said  the  Coipond,  lifting;  np  his  pio« 
neer's  spade  in  both  his  hands,  as  if  he  was  go« 
ing  to  lay  shout  him  with  it ; — let  them  enter, 

an  pleaae  jtmi  Honour^  if  they  dare. In 

cases  like  thi^  Corpcnral,  said  my  nnde  Toby, 
.  slipi^ng  his  ru^t  hand  down  to  the  middle  of 
his  cane,  and  holding  it  afterwards  truncheon- 
wise,  with  his  fore-finger  extended, — ^'tis  no 
part  of  the  consideration  of  a  commandant,  what 
the  enemy  dare,  or  what  th^  dare  not  do  ;  he 
must  act  with  prudence.  We  will  begin  with 
the  out- works  both  towards  ihe  sea  and  Uie  land, 
and  particularlv  with  Fort  Louis,  the  most  dis- 
tant of  them  all,  and  demolish  it  first ;— and  the 
rest,  one  by  one,  both  on  our  right  and  left,  as 
we  retreat  towards  the  town  ;---^en  we'll  de- 
moliflh  the  mole, — next  fill  up  the  harbour,—- 
then  retire  into  die  dtadel,  and  blow  it  up  into 
the  air ;  and  having  done  that,  Coiporal,  well 
embark  for  England.— We  are  there,  quoth 
theCorporaljrecoUectinghimsdf.— Very  true, 
isaid  my  unde  Toby,  looking  at  the  church. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

A  DELUSIVE,  ddidous  consultation  or  two  of 
this  kind,  betwixt  my  unde  Toby  and  Trim, 
upon  the  demolition  of  Dimkirk, — Hot  a  mo* 
ment  rallied  back  the  ideas  of  those  pleasures 
which  were  slipping  ttom  under  him. — Still- 
still  all  went  on  heayily ;  the  magic  left  the 
mind  weaker ;  Stillness,  wiUi  Silence  at  her  back, 
entered  the  solitary  parlour>  and  drew  their 
gau^  mantle  over  my  unde  Toby's  head ;  and 
Listlessness,  with  her  lax  fibre  and  undirected 
eve,  sat  quietly  down  beside  him  in  his  arm- 
cnair.— No  loi^ier  Ambarg  and  Rhinbarg,  and 
Limbourg,  and  Huy,  and  Bonn,  in  one  year ; 
and  the  prospect  of  Luiden,  and  Trerebadi,  and 
Drusen,  and  Dendermond,  the  next,— hurried 
on  the  blood: — 'So  longer  did  sans,  and  mines, 
and  blinds,  and  gabions,  and  pallisadoes,  keep 
out  this  fair  enemy  of  man's  repose : — So  more 
could  my  uncle  Toby,  after  passing  the  French 
lines,  as  he  eat  his  egg  at  supper,  fh>m  thence 
Yaesk  into  the  heart  of  France,  cross  over  the 
Oyes,  and  with  all  Picardv  open  behind  him, 
march  up  to  tHe  ^tes  of  Paris^  and  fidl  asleep 
wiih  nothing  but  ideas  of  glory : — So  more  was 
he  to  dream  ne  had  fixed  the  royal  standard  up- 


on the  tower  of  the  Biatife,  and  stwahe  wilk  it 
streaming  in  his  head. 

— ^-Softer  visions,  gentler  vihimtioiis,  ilole 
sweetly  in  upon  hia  dumbcrs ;  ^  tmmpet  of 
war  fell  oat  of  hia  handa ;  he  took  up  the  1x1^ 
sweet  instrument !  of  all  others  the  moat  d^i- 
cate!  the  moat  difficult  !*-How  wilt  thou  tondi 
it,  my  dear  und^  3\>by  ? 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Now,  because  I  have  once  or  twice  said,  ia 
my  inconsiderate  way  of  talking,  Tliat  I  was 
confident  the  following  memoirs  of  ny  uidb 
Toby's  courtship  of  Widow  Wadman,  when- 
ever I  got  time  to  write  them,  would  twn  oat 
one  of  the  most  complete  systems,  both  of  the 
dementurv  and  practical  nut  of  love  and  lovo- 
maklng,  that  ever  was  addressed  to  the  wstld, 
— are  you  to  imagine  from  thence,  that  I  shall 
set  out  with  a  description  of  tuAii^  /itMw  is  f  vrhe- 
ther  part  God  and  part  Devil,  as  Plotinua  wiU 
have  it 

— Or,  by  a  more  critical  equation,  and  sup- 
podng  the  whole  of  love  to  be  aa  ttti,  to  deter- 
mine with  Fidnus,  '<  ffovt  mam^  parts  of  Hike 
one,  and  how  manjf  the  other  9"  or  whe^er  it  ia 
all  of  it  one  great  Deinl,{koaihetd  to  ttal?  m 
Plato  has  tti&a  upon  him  to  pronounce;  oob- 
ceminj;  which  conoeit  of  hia,  I  shall  not  oflfcr 
mv  opinion : — but  my  opinion  of  Plato  k  this  ; 
Tnat  he  appears,  firom  this  instance,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  much  the  same  temper  and  way 
of  reasoning  with  Doctor  Baynyaid,  who,  ho- 
inz  a  great  enemy  to  blisters,  as  imaginii^  diat 
hdf  a  dozen  of  'em  on  at  once  would  draw  a  inaa 
as  snrdy  to  his  nave  as  a  hearse  and  six, — rash- 
Iv  conclttded,  that  the  Devil  himself  waa  no- 
thing in  the  worid  hut  one  great  honncing 
Cantharidis, 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  people  who  allow 
themsdvesOhis  monstrcms  liberty  i^  argninff, 
but  what  Nasiansen  cried  out  (that  ia,  polemS- 
cally)  to  Philagrius : 

"  ^vyt  V  Orarel  'tisfne  reasomng,  sir,  ^ 
deed  !'^''^^o^f^shnUAm".---amd  most  moify 
do  pou  aim  at  truth,  when  jfoit  phdosophiM  ainot 
it  m  y<mr  moods  a/id  passions. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  imayned,  for  the  same  reaaon, 
I  should  stop  to  inquire,  whether  love  is  a  dia- 
easp,— or  embroil  myself  with  Rhasis  and  Dioa- 
corides,  whether  the  seat  of  it  is  in  the  hmm  or 
liver  ;—hecause  this  would  lead  me  on  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  two  very  oppodte  manners  ia 
which  patienta  have  been  treated, — ^the  one, 
of  Actius,  who  alwaya  began  with  a  oodlng 
dyster  of  hemp-seed  and  bruised  cucmnhera  ; 
and  fiiUowed  on  with  thin  potations  of  water- 
lilies  end  ^mrslan^  to  which  he  added  a  pindi 
of  snuff  of  the  herb  Hanea ;  and,  where  Actiua 
durst  venture  it,  his  topas  ring. 

—The  other,  that  of  Gordonins,  who»  in  hia 
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cap*  15.A?-j4moff^dbeet8tbeY8hoQldbetlin8h- 
e^*^  ad  jmiorem  ntmte" — tm  they  stink  agniiiu 

Th6ie  are  diaqinsitknis  which  my  fattier^ 
who  bad  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  knowledge  of 
tkiiktBd^  wfllbeTer7bii87Withinthepfro;;re88 
ef  my  unde  Tob/s  ftfikirs.  I  must  antiapate 
fitnm  mwh.  That  from  his  theories  of  love 
(with  which,  ^Z.^^  ^^^.'  ^®  contriyed  to  cni- 
ofy  my  nnde  Tobv's  mind  ahnost  as  much  as 
his  amours  themseiyes) — ^he  took  a  sinffle  step . 
into  practice :  and,  bv  means  of  a  camphorated 
cere^oth,  which  he  tound  means  to  impose  np- 
on  the  taiknr  for  bnckram,  whOst  he  was  making 
my  vncle  Tob^  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  he  pro* 
dnced  Gordomns's  eflfect  npon  my  nnde  T6by 
without  the  disgrace. 

What  changes  this  produced,  will  h$  read  in 
its  rfrqper  pla^ :  all  that  is  needfbl  to  be  added 
to  ine  aneodote,  is  this : — ^That  whaterer  effect 
it  had  upon  my  uncle  Toby,  it  had  a  vile  effect 
vpon  the  house ;  and,  if  my  uncle  Toby  had 
not  smoked  it  down  as  he  did,  it  might  have  had 
a  vile  eSbct  upon  my  fiither  too. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

—'Twill  come  out  of  itself,  by  and  by. — 
;  All  I  oontmd  fbr  is,  that  I  am  not  d[>liged  to  set 
out  with  «  defii^tion  of  what  love  is ;  and  so 
long  as  I  can  go  on  with  mv  story  intdhgibly, 
with  the  help  of  the  word  itadf,  without  any 
otiier  idea  to  it  than  what  I  have  in  common 
with  tiie  rest  of  the  worid,  why  should  I  difi^ 
finom  it  ft  moment  befcnre  the  time  ? — ^When  I 
can  get  on  no  fturther,— «nd  find  mysdf  entan* 
fjM  on  all  skks  in  this  mystic  kbynnth, — my 
€pfauon  will  then  come  in,  in  course, — and  lead 
me  out. 

At  present,  I  hope  I  shall  be  suiBciently  un- 
dersttwd,  in  telling  the  reader,  my  unde  Toby 
JkUtrnkwe. 

— Not  that  the  phrase  is  at  all  to*my  liking : 
fnr^  to  nj  a  man  iBfolkn  in  love— or  that  he 
is  deepfy  m  love — or  up  to  the  ears  in  love— 
and  sometimes  even  over  head  and  ears  in  ii^ — 
carries  an  idiomatical  kind  of  im^cation,  that 
love  is  a  thing  behw  ft  man. — ^This  is  recurring' 
afpun  to  "Plato  s  opinion,  iriiidi,  with  all  his  di- 
vmityship^ — ^I  hold  to  be  damnable  and  hereti- 
cal ^-ana  so  much  for  that 

Let  love,  therefore,  be  what  it  will,-Mny 
uncle  Toby  fell  into  it. 

— And  possibly,  gentle  reader,  with  such  a 
temptation, — so  wouldst  thou ;— for  never  did 
thv  eyes  behold,  or  thy  concupiscence  covet,  any 
thing  in  this  world  more  eoncnpisdble  than 
Widow  Wadman. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

To  eonodve  this  rig^t,— eall  for  pen  and  hik ; 
— 4iere's  pi^ier  ready  to  your  hsaid.r-Sit  down, 
sir,  paint  her  to  your  own  mind ;— «s  like  your 
aptotiess  as  you  can,— as  unlike  your  wifo  as 
your  oonsdence  will  let  you,— tia  aU  one  to  me, 
—please  but  your  own  fancy  in  it.* 


Was  ever  any  thing  in  nature  so  sweet ! — so 
exquisite ! 

— ^Then,  dear  sir,  bow  could  my  unde  Toby 
resist  it  ? 

Thrice  hap^y  book !  thou  wilt  have  one  pagje, 
at  least,  within  thy  covers,  which  Malice  wiU 
not  blacken,  and  which  Ignorance  camurt  misre* 
present. 


*  In  the  original  editioni  a  whole  pi^  is  left  blank  here, 
icnay  indicated  by  tht  method  now  adopted. 


The  meaning  of  the  author,  however,  is  luffi- 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 


As  Sastnnali  was  informed^  by  an  e3q)re8afroni       lAMDowbeahuungtogetiKuriTliitotiijrWM 
Mrs  Bridget,  of  my  uncle  Toby's  falline  in  love    and  by  the  help  of  a  yegetable  (uet»  witn  %  few 
with  her  miatress  nfteen  days  before  it  nappen'*    of  the  cold  seeds,  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  ^udl 
^, — the  contents  of  whidi  express  Susannah    beaUe  to  go  on  with  my  unde  Toby's  story,  and 
communicated  to  my  mother  the  next  day, — it    my  own^  in  a  tolerable  straight  line.    Kow^ 
has  just  given  me  an  opportunity  of  entering 
upon  my  uncle  Toby's  amours  a  fortnight  before 
ineir  existence.  Cv    ^     .  C 

I  have  an  article  of  news  to  tell  you,  Mr  Shan* 
dy,  auoth  my  mother,  which  will  surprise  you 
greatly. — 

Now  my  father  was  then  holding  one  of  his 
second  beas  of  justice,  and  was  musing  within 
himselfabout  the  hardships  of  matrimony,  as  my  _^ 

mother  broke  silence.  *^jC^  _v\  ^^^^^^ 

— My  brother  Toby,  quoth  she,  is  going  to  be        '^   * —    I  r "^^^^^xr^ 

married  to  Mrs  Wadroan !  A  w 

Then  he  will  never,  quoth  my  father,  be 

able  to  lie  diagonally  in  his  l:Ned  again,  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

It  was  a  consuming  vexation  to  my  feather,  that 
my  mother  never  asked  the  meaning  of  a  thing  /^^^  y.  s.  ScuL  21  SL 

she  did  not  understand. 

— ^That  she  is  not  a  woman  of  science,  my  fa- 
ther wouldsay,  is  hermisfortune; — butd^emight        These  were  the  four  lines  I  moved  in  throng 
ask  a  question. my  first,  secend,  t&ird,  and  fourth  volmnes.**^ 

My  mother  never  did. — In  short,  she  went  out    In  the  fifth  vdnme  I  have  been  very  good, — the 
of  the  world,  at  last,  without  knowing  whether    precise  Une  I  have  described  in  it  lieing  this  :— 
it  turned  round  or  stood  still. — ^My  father  had  of- 
ficiously told  her  above  a  thousand  times,  which 
way  it  was ; — ^but  she  always  forgot.  j^     ^  ^Cy 

For  these  reasons,  a  discourse  sddom  went  on  ^^k^^  ^  ^     ^  c  C  I  /  i  C\ 

much  farther  betwixt  them  than  a  proposition,         ^^      v^^"— — \-r'^^^-vr'"'V^  ^'Aj/ 
— a  reply, — and  a  rejoinder ;  at  the  end  of  whichj  (Q 

it  generally  «took  breath  for  a  few  minutes' (as  in 
the  a£5iir  of  the  breeches)  and  then  went  on  again. 

If  he  marries,  'twill  be  the  worse  for  us,  quoth  By  whidi  it  appean,  that  except  at  the  cnrre, 
my  mother.  marked  A,  where  I  took  a  trip  to  Navaite; — 

Not  a  cherry-stone,  said  my  father ;— he  and  the  indented  curve  B,  which  is  the  short  air- 
may  as  well  batter  away  his  means  upon  that,  as  ing  when  I  was  there  with  the  Lady  Baussiere 
any  thing  else.  and  her  page,— I  have  not  taken  the  least  fridc 

^To  be  sure,  said  my  mother.     So  here    ©f  a  digieswon,  till  John  de  la  Casse's  Devils  led 

ended  the  proposition,— the  reply,— and  the  re-    me  the  round  you  see  marked  D ;— for  as  for  c  c 
joinder,  I  told  you  of.  ccc,  they  are  nothing  but  par^ntitieses,  and  tfie 

It  will  be  some  amusement  to  him,  too,    common  ins  and  outs  incident  to  the  lives  of  the 

said  my  father.  greatest  ministers  of  state ;  and  when  compared 

^A  very  great  one,  answered  my  mother,    with  what  men  have  done,— or  with  my  own 

if  he  should  have  children.  transgressions  at  the  letters  A  B  D, — they  vanidi 

—-—Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  said  my  fii-    into  nothing. 

ther  to  himself •        •         •         •         •  In  this  last  vohime  I  have  done  better  still,— 

*****         *         *         *fbr  from  the  end  of  La  Fevre's  episode,  to.  the 

beginning  of  my  unde  Toby's  campaigns,— I 
********      have  scarce  stepped  a  yard  out  of  my  way. 
******  If  I  mend  at  this  rate,  it  i»not  impossible,-^ 

,  by  the  good  leave  of  his  Grace  of  Benevento's 


*  Allading  to  the.  first  edition. 
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Devils,— -but  I  may  arrive  hereafter  at  the  ex- 
oeUency  of  going  on  even  thus: — 


which  is  a  Hne  drawn  as  straight  as  I  could  draw 
it  by  a  writing-master's  ruler  (borrowed  for  that 
purpose)  turning  neither  to  tne  right  hand  nor 

the  left 

This  right  line, — the  pathway  fofi  Christiana 
to  walk  in  !  say  divines^r: 

—The  emblem  of  moral  rectitude !  says  Ci- 
cetOf       ' 


—The  beit  line  !  say  cabbage-planters, 

is  the  shortest  line,  says  Archimedes^  whidi  can 
be  drawn  from  one  given  point  to  another. 

I  wish  your  ladyships  would  lay  this  matter 
to  heart,  in  your  next  birth-day  suits! 

— What  a  journey ! 

Pray  can  ^ou  teD  roe, — that  is,  without  anger, 
before  I  write  my  chapter  upon  straight  lines, — 
by  what  mistake, — who  tola  them  so,— or  how 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  your  men  of  wit  and 
genius  have  all  along  confounded  this  line  with 
ue  line  oigravitatum  f 
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CHAP-  L 

No ; — ^I  think  I  aaid^  I  would  write  two  TohiiDes 
ercrj  year,  provided  the  vile  coag^,  whidi  tfaeu 
tormeiited  me^  and  which  to  thii  hour  I  dread 
worae  than  the  Devil,  would  but  give  me  leave ; 
—and  in  another  |)laofr— (but  whdre  I  can't  re- 
collect now)  apeaung  of  m  v  book  aa  a  mackine^ 
and  bving  my  pen  and  nuer  down  orosa-wiae 
upon  the  table,  m  order  to  sain  the  greater  cre- 
dit to  it, — I  awore  it  ihonld  be  kept  »-going  at 
that  rate  these  forty  years,  if  it  pleaaed  but  the 
Fountain  of  Life  to  Ueaa  me  ao  long  with  health 
and  good  spirita. 

Now,  aa  fba  my  spirita,  little  have  I  to  lay  to 
their  charge, — nay,  so  Tery  little  (unless  the 
mounting  me  upon  a  long  stick  and  playing  the 
fool  with  me  nineteen  houra  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  be  accusationa)— that,  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  mudk — much  to  thank  'em  for.  Cheerily 
have  ye  made  me  tread  the  path  of  life  with  all 
the  burdena  of  it  (except  ita  cares)  upon  my  back : 
in  no  one  moment  of  my  ezisteoce,  tnat  I  remem- 
ber, have  ye  onoe  deacited  me,  or  tinged  the  ob- 
jects whi<^  came  in  my  way,  dther  with  sable, 
or  with  a  sickly  green :  in  aangers  ye  gilded  my 
horizon  with  nope ;  and  whoi  Dealk  hiroaeu 
knocked  at  my  door,— ve  bade  him  come  again ; 
and  in  so  gay  a  tone  of  careless  indifference  did 
ye  do  it,  that  he  doubted  of  his  commission. 

*'  — There  must  certainly  be  some  mistake  in 
this  matter/'  ^uoth  he. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  I  abomi- 
nate worse  than  to  be  interrupted  in  a  story ; — 
and  I  was  that  moment  telling  Eugenius  a  moat 
tawdry  one,  in  my  way,  of  a  nun  who  fimcied 
herself  a  shell-fish ;  and  of  a  monk  damn'd  for 
eatinff  a  muscle;  and  waa  shewing  hia  dit 
nmndi  tod  justice  of  the  procedure* 


"  —-Did  ever  so  grave  a  i 

80  vile  a  scrape?"  quoth  Death? ^Thou  hast 

had  a  narrow  escape,  Tristram,  said  Eugeniusty 
taking  hold  of  my  hand  as  I  fini^ed  my  story. 

But  there  is  no  living,  Eugenius,  rephcdl,at 
this  rate ;  for  as  this  somofa  whore  has  found 
out  my  lodginss 

^You  call  him  rightly,  said  EugeniBa  ;— 

for  by  sin,  we  are  told,  be  entered  the  worUL— I 
care'not  which  way  he  entered,  ouoth  I,  proviF* 
ded  he  be  not  in  sucn  a  hurry  to  take  me  out  with 
him,— for  I  have  forty  volumes  to  write,  and 
forty  thousand  things  to  say  and  do,  which  no^ 
body  in  the  world  will  say  and  do  for  me  except 
thyself;  and  as  thou  seest  he  haa  oot  me  by  tfae 
throat  (for  Euoeniua  could  scarce  near  me  sunk 
across  Uie  table)  and  that  I  am  no  matdi  for  lam 
in  the  open  fidd,  had  I  not  better,  whilst  these 
fow  scattered  ^nrits  remain,  and  these  two  spi- 
der legs  of  mine  (hddingone  of  them  up  tohim) 
are  aUe  to  support  me,— had  I  not  better,  Eu- 
ffenius,  fly  for  my  life  ? — -Tis  my  advice,  ny 

dearTristrsm,  saidEugenhub ^l1ien,by  Hea- 

yen !  I  will  laid  him  a  dance  he  little  thinkaof; 
— far  I  will  gaUop,  quoth  I,  without  looking  onoe 
bdund  me,  to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  ^— and 
if  I  hear  him  clattering  at  my  heels,— 111  scam- 
per away  to  Mount  Vesuvius ; — ^from  theuoe  to 
Jcmpa,  and  from  Joppa  to  the  world'a  end;  wherey 
if  ne  followB  me,  I  pray  God  he  may  break  hia 
neck.— — 

He  runs  more  risk  tkercy  said  Eugeaius,  diaa 
thou. 

Eugenius's  wit  and  affection  brought  blood 
into  the  chedc  ftom  whence  it  had  been  some 
monUie  baniahed : — ^'twas  a  vile  moment  to  bid 

adieu  in :  he  led  me  to  my  diaise. AUoms  i 

aaid  I ;— the  poot-boy  gave  a  crack  with  hia 
whip,— off  I  went  like  a  oannon,  aad  M  l^lf  a 
doien  boonds  gq/t  into  Dow. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Now  hang  it !  quoth  I,  as  I  look'd  towards  the 
French  coast,— ^  man  should  know  something 
of  his  own  country  too,  hefbre  he  goes  abroad  ; 
— and  I  never  gave  apeep  into  Rochester  churdi, 
or  took  notice  of  the  dock  of  Chatham;  or  visited 
St  Thgmas  at  Canterbnry,  thou^  they  all  three 
lay  in  my  way. 

—But  mine>  indeed^  is  a  particular  case. 

— ^^  without  arguing  the  matter  further  with 
Thomas  o'fiecket,  or  anyone  else, — ^I  skimied  in« 
to  the  boat,  and  in  five  minutes  we  got  under  sail^ 
and  scudded  away  like  the  wind.  . 

Fkay^  Cantain,  quoth  I>  as  I  was  going  down 
into  thie  cabin,  is  a  man  nevor  overtaken  by 
Death  in  this  passage  ?— — 

Why,  there  is  not  time  for  aman  to  be  dck  in 

ity  rqiued  he. ^What  a  cursed  liar  I  for  I  am 

skk  as  a  horse,  quoth  I,  already. — What  a  bndn ! 
.  — v^aade  down  ! — hey-day !— ^the  cdk  are  broke 
loose  one  into  another,  and  the  blood,  and  the 
lymph,  and  the  nervous  juices,  with  the  fixed  and 
volatile  salts,  axe  all  jumUed  into  one  mass  !— 
gnood  G — !  twaj  thi^  turns  round  in  it  like  a 
thooaaad  whiripools.— -I'd  givea  shilling  to  know 
if  I  shan't  write  the  clearer  for  it«— 

Sicklsidrlsfcklsidcl 

When  shall  we  get  to  land,-  Captain  ? — ^they 
have  hearts  like  stones^ — O,  I  mat  deadly  sick  !--- 
Beach  me  that  thing,  boy :— ''tis  the  most  dis- 
comfiting siAnew  I  wish  I  was  at  the  bot- 
tom.—Madam,  how  is  it  with  ^rou? ^Undone! 

undone !  un     ■  0 1  undone,  sir. What !  the 

first  tine  ?— -rNo ;  'tis  the  second,  third,  sixth, 
tenth  time, sir.— — Hey-davi-^what  a  trampling 
over  head !— HoUo !  oafaiB-Doy !  what's  the  mat- 
ter?  

The  wind  ^opp'd  about— s'Death !— 4hen 
I  shall  meet  him  full  in  the  fiice. 

——-What  luck  I — ^'tis  ehof^'d  about  i^^ain, 
jnaster^— O  the  Devil  chofk  it  1— — 

Captain,  quoth  die,  finr  Heaven's  sake,  let  as 
get  ashore. 


CHAP.  III. 

It  ia  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  nan  in  a  haste, 
that  there  are  three  distinct  roads  between  Calais 
and  Paris ;  in  bdialf  of  which,  there  is  so  much ' 
to  be  said  bv  die  several  depatics  fiwm  the  towns 
which  lie.  along  them,  that  half  a  day  is  easily 
lost  in  settling  which  you'll  take» 

First,  The  road  by  lisle  and  Arras,  which  is 
the  most  about,— *lmt  most  interesting  and  in- 
structing:— 

ThoSeomd,  That  by  Amiens,  whidi  yon  may 
go,  if  voa  would  see  Cnantilly.— 

And  that  by  Beanvais,  mmdk  you  may  go  if 
yoawilL 


For  this  reason,  a  great  many  chuse  to  go  by 
BeauvaiB. 


CHAP.  IV. 

''  Now,  before  I  quit  Calais,"  a  travd-writer 
would  say,  *'  it  wouM  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
account  m  it."— Now  I  think  it  very  much  amiss, 
— that  a  man  cannot  go  quietly  tlmmgh  a  town 
and  let  it  alone,  when  it  does  not  meddle  with 
him,  but  that  he  must  be  turning  about,  and 
drawing  his  pen  at  every  kennel  he  crosses  over, 
merely,  o'  my  consdenoe,  for^  sake  of  draw- 
ing it ;  because,  if  we  may  ju^  firom  what  has 
been  wrote  of  these  thii^  h^  au  who  have  wrote 
and  galloped, — or  who  htiYe  gattoped  and  wrote, 
which  is  a  difierent  way  still ;  or  who,  for  more 
exiydition  than  the  rest,  have  wrote  galloping, — 
which  is  the  way  I  do  at  mesent, — ftom  tne  great 
Addison,  who  md  it  with  his  satchell  of  school- 
books  hanging  at  lus  a — ,  a^  galling  his  beast's 
cnii^>er  at  every  strdce,  there  is  not  a  galloper 
of  us  all,  who  might  not  have  gone  on  amUmg 
quietly  on  his  own  ground  (in  case  he  had  any) 
and  have  wrote  all  he  had  to  write;  dry-shod,  as 
well  as  not. 

For  my  own  nert,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge,  and 
to  which  I  shau  ever  make  my  last  appeal, — ^I 
know  no  more  of  Calais  (except  the  imle  my 
barber  told  me  of  it  as  he  was  whetting  his  ra- 
lor)  dian  I  do  this  moment  of  Grand  Cairo ;  fbr 
it  was  dusky  in  the  evening  when  I  landed,  and 
dark  as  pitch  in  the  moiimi^  when  I  set  out : 
and  yet,  by  merelv  knowing  what  is  what,  and 
by  cbrawine  this  nom  that  in  one  part  of  the 
town,  and  by  spelling  and  puttmg  this  and  that 
togedier  in  another, — ^I  would  lay  any  tnivelling 
odds,  that  I  this  moment  write  a  chapter  xtpoa 
Calais  ss  long  as  my  arm ;  and  with  so  distmet 
and  satii&ctory  a  detail  of  every  item  which  is 
worth  a  stranger^s  cunosity  in  tne  town, — ^that 
jron  would  take  me  for  the  town-derk  of  Calaia 
Itself ;— and  where,  sir,  would  be  the  wonder  ? 
was  not  Democritu^  who  laughed  ten  times  more 
than  I, — town-den  of  Abdm  ?  and  was  not  (I 
forget  his  name^  who  had  more  discretion  than 
US  both,  town-derk  of  Ephesus  ?-«It  should  be 
penned,  moreover,  sir,  vnth  so  much  knoidedge 
and  good  sense,  and  truth,,  and  precision 

— ^Nay, — if  yon  don't  bdieve  me,  you  may 
read  the  chapter  for  your  paina. 

CHAP.  V. 

Calais,  Calatium,  Calushim,  Calesium. 

This  town,  if  we  may  triist  its  archives,  the 
authority  of  whidi  I  see  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  in  this  place,— wm  onee  no  matt  than 
a  small  viDage,  bdonging  to  one  of  the  first 
CoontsdeGvagnea;  and  as  it  boasts  at  present 
(^  no  leas  than  firartoeii  thousand  inhabitants. 
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caEckisiTe  of  four  hiiiidred  and  twenty  dutinct 
fnpiiiipg  in  the  basse  ville,  or  suburbs^ — it  most 
have  grown  up,  by  little  and  little,  I  euppoee, 
to  its  present  size. 

Though  there  are  four  convents,  there  is  but 
one  parochial  church  in  the  whole  town.  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  taking  its  exact  dimen- 
noBSy  but  it  is  pretty  easy  to  make  a  tolerable 
conjecture  of  'em ; — £dr  as  there  are  fourteen 
tbouMUid  inhabitants  in  the  town,  if  the  diurch 
holds  them  all,  it  must  be  considerably  large ;. 
—and  if  it  will  not — ^'tis  a  very  great  pity  Aey 
have  not  another^ — It  is  built  in  form  of  a  cross, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  steeple, 
which  has  a  niire  to  it,  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  stands  upon  four  pillars, 
degsBt  and  light  enough,  but  sufficiently  strong 
atSie  same  time. — It  is  decorated  with  eleven 
akars,  most  of  which  are  rather  fine  than  beau- 
tifuL  The  great  sdtar  is  a  masterpiece  in  its 
land ;  'tis  of  white  marble,  and,  as  I  was  told, 
near  nxty  feet  high  : — ^had  it  been  much  high- 
er, it  haa  been  as  nigh  as  Mount  Calvary  itsdf ; 
— therefore  I  suppose  it  must  be  high  enough 
in  all  conscience.  / 

There  wa^^lothing  strudc  me  more  than  the 
great  square ;  though  I  cannot  sa^  'tis  cither 
well  paved  or  weU  built ;  but  'tis  m  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  most  of  the  streets,  especially 
ihoie  in  that  quarter,  all  terminate  in  it.  Could 
theve  have  been  a  fountain  in  all  Calais,  which 
it  seems  there  cannot,  as  such  an  olgect  would 
have  been  a  great  ornament,  it  is  not  to  be 
dosbted  but  &at  the  mihabitants  would  have 
had  it  in  the  very  centre  of  this  square ; — not 
that  it  it  properly  a  square, — ^because  'tis  forty 
feet  longer  from  east  to  west  than  from  north 
to  sontiti ;  so  that  the  French  in  general  have 
mote  reason  on  their  side  in  calling  them  places 
than  squares,  whicb^  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
■ure,  they  are  not. 

The  town-house  seems  to  be  but  a  sorry  build- 
ing, and  not  to  be  kept  in  the  best  repair ; 
oraerwtse  it  had  been  a  second  great  ornament 
to  thia  place :  it  answers^  however,  its  destina- 
tion, and  serves  very  well  for  the  reception  of 
the  magistrates,  who  assemble  in  it  from  time 
to  time ;  so  that  'tis  presumable,  justice  is  re- 
gularly distributed. 

I  had  heard  much  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
St  all  curioof  in  the  Cour^n :  'tis  a  distinct 
quarter  of  ^e  town,  inhabited  solely  by  saihnv 
and  fishermen :  it  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
streeta,  neatly  built,  and  mostiv  of  brick.  'Tis 
extremely  populous;  but  as  that  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  principles  of  their  diet, — 
there  is  nothing  cnruus  in  that  neither* — ^A 
traveller  ma^r  see  it,  to  satisfy  himself: — he 
must  not  onot,  lunrevar,  taking  notice  of  La 
Tonr  de  Guet,.upon  any  account ;  'tis  so  called 
from  ita  particular,  destination,  becauee  in  war 
it  serves  to  disoovw  and  give  notice  of  the  »ie- 


mies  whidi  smproach  the  place,  either  by  sea  or 
land; — but  tis  nMmstrous  high,  and  catdies 
the  eye  so  continually,  you  cannot  avoid  taldng^ 
notice  of  it  if  you  would. 

It  was  a  singular  disappointment  to  me,  lluit 
I  could  not  have  permission  to  take  ui  exact 
survey  of  the  fortifications,  whidi  are  the  strong- 
est in  the  world ;  and  which,  from  first  to  last, 
that  is,  from  the  time  they  were  set  abont  bj 
Philip  of  France,  Count  of  JBologne,  to  the  pre- 
sent war,  wherein  many  reparaticms  were  nuide, 
have  cost  (as  I  learnt  afterwards  from  an  en- 
gineer in  Gasoony)— above  a  hundred  miUiona 
of  livrea. — It  is  very  remarkable,  that  at  the 
Tete  de  Gravelenes,  and  where  the  town  is  na- 
turally the  weakest,  they  have  expended  &e 
most  money;  so  that  the  outworks  stret<^  a 
great  wayinto  the  campaign,  and  consequent)^ 
occupy  a  la^  track  of  ground.  However,  ai« 
ter  all  that  is  said  and  done,  it  must  be  adaiow- 
ledged  that  Calais  was  never  upon  any  account 
so  conaidexable  fro«  itself,  as  from  its  situatjon, 
and  that  easy  entrance  which  it  gave  our  ances- 
tors, upon  all  occasions,  into  France.  It  was  not 
without  its  inconveniences  also ;  being  no  less 
troublesome  to  the  Englidi  in  thosetimes,  than 
Dunkirk  has  been  to  us,  in  ours ;  so  that  it  was 
deservedlv  looked  upon  as  the  key  to  both  king- 
doms ;  wiiidi  no  doubt  is  the  reason  that  thm 
have  arisen  so  many  contentions  who  shonU 
keep  it :  of  tiiese,  the  siege  of  Calais,  or  rather 
the  blockade  (for  it  was  shut  up  boUi  by  land  4 
and  sea)  was  the  most  memorable,  as  it  with- 
stood the  efibrts  of  Edward  the  Third  a  whole 
year,  and  was  not  terminated  at  last,  but  by 
£unhie  and  extreme  misary ;  the  gallantry  or 
Eustace  de  St  Pierre,  who  fiivt  ofimd  himsdf 
a  victim  for  his  fellow-citiBens,  has  ranked  his 
name  with  heroes. — ^As  it  wffl  not  take  np  above 
fifty  pages,  it  would  be  ii\justioe  to  the  reader, 
not  to  give  him  a  minute  account  of  that  ro- 
mantic transaction,  as  well  as  of  the  siege  itadf,^ 
in  Rapin's  own  wwds  :— 


CHAP.  VI. 

^BoT,  counuge,  gentle  reader ! — I  acam  it :     * 

— ^'tis  enough  to  have  thee  in  my  power  ;  but 
to  make  use  of  the  advants^  which  the  fortune 
of  the  pen  has  now  gained  ovor  diee,  would 
be  too  much. — No  !— %y  that  all-powerful  fire 
which  warms  the  visionary  brain,  imd  li^ts  the 
opirits  through  unworldly  tracts !  ere  I  would 
force  a  hd}^^  creaturo  upcm  this  hard  service, 
and  make  thee  pa^,  poor  soul !  for  fifW  pages, 
which  I  have  no  right  to  sdl  thee, — naited  as  I 
am,  I  would  browse  u^n  the  mountains,  and 
smile  that  the  north  wmd  brougiht  me  ndtber: 
my  tent  nor  my  supper. 

So  put  on,  my  toiTe  boy !  md  m^e  the  best 

of  DEiy  way  toBoulegne. 
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CHAP-  VII. 


Boutoovi !— hah ! — bo  we  are  all  got  toge« 
ther^-Hdebtors  and  sinners  before  Heaven,  a 
jolly  set  of  us ; — ^but  I  can't  stay  and  quaff  it 
off  with  you, — I'm  pursued  myself  like  a  hun- 
dred devib,  and  shall  be  overtaken  before  I  can 
well  change  horses : — ^for  Heaven's  sake,  make 

haste. *Tvi  for  high-treason,  quoth  a  very 

liKle  man,  whispering  as  low  as  he  could  to  a 

very  tall  man  that  stood  next  him. Or  else 

for  mturder,  quoth  the  tall  man. — Well  thrown, 
Siie-ace !  ouoth  I.-— ^No ;  quoth  a  third,  die 
gentleman  nas  been  committing-^—- 

Ah!  ma  cherejille !  said  I,  as  she  tripped  by 
from  her  matins,— you  look  as  rosy  as  the  morn- 
ing (for  the  sun  was  rising,  and  it  made  the 

compliment  the  more  gradou^ No ;  it  can't 

be  tnat,  quoth  a  fourth — (she  made  a  comt'sy 
to  mcj — I  kissed  my  hand^  'tis  debt,  continued 

he. ^"Tis  certainly  for  debt,  quoth  a  fifth.— 

I  would  not  pay  that  gentleman's  ddbts,  quotl^ 
Ace,  for  a  thousand  pounds.— *«*-Nor  wxmld  I, 
mioth  Size,  for  six  times  the  sum.— —Well 
tnrown,  Sixe-aoe  again !  quoth  I ; — but  I  have 
DO  debt  but  Uie  debt  of  Nature;  and  I  want 
but  patience  of  ha*,  and  I  will  pay  her  every 
forthlng  I  owe  her. — How  can  you  oe  so  hard- 
hearted, madam,  to  arrest  a  poor  traveller  going 
alonff,  without  molestation  to  any  one,  upon  his 
lawml  occasions  ?  Do  stop  that  death-looking, 
long-striding  <«coundrel  of  a  scare-sinner,  who 
is  poating  after  me. — He  never  would  have  fol- 
lowed me  but  for  you, — if  it  be  but  for  a  stage 
or  two,  just  to  ^ve  me  start  of  him,  I  beseedi 
you,  madam Do,  dear  lady. 

Now,  in  troth,  'tis  a  great  pity,  ouodi  mine 
Irish  host,  that  all  this  good  courtsnip  should 
be  lost ;  for  the  voung  gentlewoman  nas  been 
after  going  out  of  hearing  of  it  all  along. 

Simpleton  I  quoth  I. 

So  you  have  nothing  ebe  in  Boulogne  worth 
seeing? 

By  Jasus  !  there  is  the  finest  Seminary  for 
Ae  Humanities. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer,  quoth  I. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

When  the  jpredpitaucy  of  a  man's  wishes 
hurries  on  his  ideas  ninety  times  faster  than  the 
vehicle  he  rides  in, — ^woe  be  to  truth !  and  woe 
be  to  the  vehicle  and  its  tackling  (let  'em  be 
made  of  what  stuff  you  will)  upon  which  he 
breathes  forth  the  ^Gnppointment  of  his  soul ! 

As  I  never  ^ve  general  characters  either  of 
men  or  things  in  cooler,  *'  the  most  haste  the 
*'  worst  speed,"  was  all  the  reflection  I  made 
upon  the  afiair  the  first  time  it  happened : — die 
second,  third,  fourth^  and  fifth  time,  I  confined 
VOL.  T. 


it  riespeetively  to  those  times,  and  aoeordindlT 
blamed  only  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  mm 
poBt-boy  for  it,  without  carrying  my  refiections 
further ;  but  Uie  etent  continumg  to  befal  me 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  time,  and  without  one  excep- 
tion, I  then  could  not  avoid  making  a  national 
reflection  of  it,  which  I  do  in  these  wcurds : — 

TTuU  something  is  always  wrong  in  a  French 
post-Qhaise,  upon  first  setting  out. 

Or  the  proposition  may  stand  thus  :— 

A  French  postilion  has  always  to  alight  befbrt 
he  has  got  three  hundred  yards  out  of  town* 

What's  wronff  now  ?— -Diable  !— a  rope'f 
luroke ! — a  knot  has  sHpt ! — a  staple's  drawn  !— 
a  bolt's  to  whittle !— a  tag,  a  rag,  a  jag,  a  strap, 
a  buckle,  or  a  buckle's  tongue,  wants  altering. 

Now,  true  as  all  this  is,  I  never  think  m^lf 
empowered  to  excommunicate  thereupon  eititier 
the  post-chaise  or  its  driver ;  nor  do  I  take  it 
into  my  head  to  swear  by  the  living  G — ,  I 
would  rather  so  on  foot  ten  thousand  times,--- 
or  that  I  will  be  damn'd  if  ever  I  get  into  an- 
other ; — ^but  I  take  the  matter  coolly  befbre  me, 
'  and  consider,  that  some  tag,  or  rag,  (ur  jag,  or 
bolt,  or  buckle,  or  buckle's  tongue^  will  ever  be 
be  a-wanting,  or  wants  altering,  travel  where  I 
will ; — so  I  never  chaff,  but  take  the  good  and 
the  bad  as  they  faU  in  my  road,  and  get  on.-— 
Do  so,  my  lad,  said  I— he  had  lost  five  minutea 
,  already  in  alighting,  in  order  to  get  a  lun- 
cheon of  black  bread,  which  he  had  crammed 
into  the  chaise-pocket,  and  wa3  remounted,  and 
going  leisurely  on,  to  relish  it  the  better.— Get 
on,  my  lad,  said  I,  briskly— but  in  the  tnoat 
persuasive  tone  imj^nable ;  for  I  jingled  a  four» 
and-twenty  sous  piece  against  the  glass,  taking 
care  to  hold  the  fiat  side  towards  him  as  he 
lodcedbac^  The  dog  grinned  intelligence  firq« 
his  riffht  ear  to  his  left ;  and  behind  his  sooty 
mnnfe  discovered  such  a  peariy  row  of  teeth, 
that  Swereigniy  would  have  pawn'd  her  jewek 
for  tiiem.  

JuatHeavenl  {^»SS?""' 
and  so,  as  he  finished  the  last  moudifbl  of  it, 
we  entered  the  town  of  MontreuiL 


CHAP.  IX. 

Thbkb  18  not  a  town  in  all  Frmoe  whi^,  in 
my  opinion,  looks  better  in  the  map  than  Mon- 
treuil, — ^I  own,  it  does  not  look  so  well  in  the 
book  of  post-roads : — but  when  you  come  to  see 
ijit, — to  M  sure  it  looks  most  pitmiUy. 

There  is  one  thinff,  however,  in  it  at  preaent 
very  handsome ;  and  dial  is,  the  inn-keeper's 
daughter. — She  has  been  eighteen  months  at 
Amiens,  and  six  at  Paris,  in  going  through  her 
.  daraes:  so  knits,  and  sews,  and  dances,  and  does 
the  little  coquetries  very  well. 

A  slut  1  in  ninning  them  over  within  these 
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five  mintites'that  I  have  stood  Idoking  at  her^ 
f^e  has  let  fall  at  least  a  dozen  loops  in  a  white 
thread  stocking. — ^Yes,  yes, — I  see,  you  cunning 
gipsy ! — *tis  long  and  taper, — you  need  not  pin 
It  to  your  knee : — and  that  'tis  your  own, — and 
fitsyou  exactly. 

lliat  Nature  should  have  told  this  creature  a 
word  ahout  a  statue' t  thumb  ! 

But  as  this  sample  is  worUi  all  their  thumbs, 
— besides,  I  have  ner  thumbs  and  fingers  in  at 
the  bargain,  if  thev  can  be  any  guide  to  me, — 
and  as  Janatone  withal  (for  that  is  her  name) 
stands  so  well  for  a  drawing, — may  I  never 
draw  more;  or  rather,  may  I  draw  like  a 
draught-horse,  by  main  strength,  all  the  days 
of  my  life,— if  I  ao  not  draw  her  in  all  her  pro- 
portions, and  with  as  determined  a  pencil  as  if 
I  had  her  in  the  wettest  drapery. 

But  your  worships  chuse  rather  that  I  give 
you  the  length,  breadth,  and  perpendicular 
neight  of  the  great  parish-church,  or  a  drawing 
of  the  facade  of  the  abbey  of  St  Austreberte, 
which  has  been  transported  from  Artois  hither : 
—every  thing  is  just  I  suppose  as  the  masons 
and  carpenters  left  them ;— and  if  the  belief  in 
Christ  continues  so  long,  will  be  so  these  fifty 
years  to  come ; — so  your  worships  and  reveren- 
ces may  all  measure  them  at  your  leisures; — 
but  he  who  measures  thee,  Janatone,  must  do 
it  now ; — thou  earnest  the  principles  of  change 
widiin  thy  frame :  and,  considering  the  chances 
of  a  transitory  life,  I  would  not  answer  for  thee 
a  moment :  ere  twice  twelve  months  are  past 
and  gone,  thou  mayest  grow  out  like  a  pumpKin, 
and  lose  thy  shapes ; — or  thou  mayest  go  off  like 
a  flower,  and  lose  thy  beauty ; — nay,  thou  may- 
est go  off  like  a  hussy,  and  lose  thyself. — I 
would  not  answer  for  my  aunt  Dinah,  was  she 
alive; — ^'fkith,  scarce  for  her  picture,  were  it 
but  painted  by  Reynolds. — 

But  if  I  go  on  with  my  drawing,  after  naming 
that  son  of  Apollo,  I'll  be  shot 

So  you  must  e'en  be  content  with  the  origi- 
nal ;  which,  if  the  evening  is  fine  in  passing 
through  Montreuil,  you  will  see  at  your  chaise- 
door,  as  y«u  change  horses ;  but  unless  you  have 
as  bad  a  reason  for  haste  as  I  have, — you  had 
better  stop. — She  has  a  little  of  the  devote :  but 
that,  sir,  is  a  teroe  to  a  nine  in  your  favour.— 

£i—  help  me !  I  could  not  count  a  single 
point :  so  had  been  piqued  and  repiqued,  and 
capotted  to  the  Devil. 


gined, — I  wish  I  was  at  Abbeville,  quodi  I, 

were  it  only  to  see  how  they  card  and  wpsi  zr-^ 

so  off  we  set. 

*  de  MontreuU  a  Nampont-poste  et  derm 
de  Nampont  a  Bemey    -    -    patte 
de  Bernay  a  Nouvion     -     -    poite 
de  Nouvion  a  Abbeville   -    «    potte 

— but  the  carders  and  spinnen  were  all  gone  to 

bed. 


CHAP.  XI. 

What  a  vast  advantage  is  travelling !  onlj 
it  heats  one ;  but  there  is  a  remedy  ror  thaty 
which  you  may  pick  out  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Was  I  in  a  condition  to  stipulate  with  Death, 
as  I  am  this  moment  with  my  apothecary,  how 
and  where  I  will  take  his  clyster,— I  should  cer- 
tainly declare  against  submitting  to  it  before  my 
friends ;  and  tberefbre  I  never  serioudy  think 
upon  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  great  catas- 
trophe, which  generally  takes  up  and  tonnents 
my  thoughts  as  much  as  the  catastrophe  itself,— 
but  I  constantly  draw  the  curtain  across  it  with 
this  wish,  That  the  Disposer  of  all  thii^  may 
so  order  it,  that  it  happen  not  to  me  in  my  own 

house, — ^but  radier  in  some  decent  inn At 

home  I  know  it ;  the  conoem  of  my  friends, 
and  the  last  services  of  wiping  my  brows  and 
smoothing  my  pillow,  which  the  quivering  hand 
of  pEde  Afiection  ehaU.  pay  me,  will  so  crod^ 
my  soul,  that  I  shall  die  of  a  distemper  whicn 
my  physician  is  not  aware  of;  but  m  an  inn, 
the  few  cold  offices  I  wanted  would  be  pur- 
chased with  a  few  guineas,  and  paid  me  with 
an  undisturbed,  but  punctual  attention ; — but 
mark : — ^This  inn  should  not  be  the  inn  at  Ab- 
beville ; — ^if  there  was  not  another  in  the  mn- 
verse,  I  wouM  strike  that  inn  out  of  the  capitu- 
lation: so 

Let  the  horses  be  in  the  chaise  exactly  by 

four  in  the  morning ^Yes,  by  four,  sir,— or, 

by  Genevieve !  Ill  ndse  a  clatter  in  the  houae 
shall  wake  the  dead. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


"  Mdxa  them  Wee  unto  a  wheel,"  is  a  hitter 
CHAP.  X.  sarcasm,  as  all  the  learned  know,  against  ibe 

frrand  tour,  and  that  restless  spirit  for  making 

All  which  being  considered,  and  that  Death   it,  which  David  prophetically  foresaw  would 

moreover  might  be  mudi  nearer  me  than  I  ima-   haunt  the  childrai  of  men  in  the  latter  days ; 


•  Vide  Book  of  French  Pbst  Jtoads,  page  96,  editkn  of  17^ 
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and,  therefore^  as  thinketh  the  great  Bishop 
HaU^  'tis  one  of  the  severest  imprecations  whicn 
Dvfid  ever  uttered  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord,— «nd,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  wish  them 
no  wocse  luck  than  always  to  be  rolling  about." 
—So  much  motion,  continues  he  (for  he  was 
very  corpulent) — is  so  much  unquietness ;  and 
80  much  of  res^  by  the  same  analogy,  is  so  much 
of  Heaven. 

Now,  I  (beinff  very  thin)  think  di£^ntly ; 
and  that  so  much  of  nu>tion,  is  so  much  of  life. 


and  so  much  of  ioy ; — and  that  to  stand  still,  or 
get  on  but  slowly,  is  death  and  the  deviL 

— Hollo !  Ho  1 — the  whole  world's  asleep  !— 
bring  out  the  horses, — grease  the  wheels, — tie 
on  the  nuul, — and  drive  a  nail  into  that  mould* 
ing ; — 111  not  lose  a  moment. 

Now,  the  wheel  we  are  talking  of,  and  where- 
into  (but  not  whereonio,  for  that  would  make  an 
Ixion's  wheel  of  it^  he  curseth  his  enemies,  ac- 
cording to  the  bisoop's  habit  of  body,  should 
certainly  be  a  post-chaise  wheel,  whether  they 
..were  set  up  in  Palestine  at  that  time  or  not ;— - 
and  my  wheel,  for  the  contrary  reasons,  must  as 
eertaimy  be  a  cart-wheel,  groaning  round  its  re- 
volution once  in  an  age  ;  and  of  which  sort,  were 
s  I  to  turn  commentator,  I  should  make  no  scruple 
to  a£8rm,  they  had  great  store  in  that  hilly 
country. 

I  love  the  Pythagoreans  (much  more  than 
ever  I  dare  tell  my  dear  Jenny)  for  their  '^x^*^f^ 

:  A-ri  TV  ImfuHogf  iif  TO  xdXAt  ^«re^»V" — Qthelr*! 
"  getting'  out  of  the  body,  m  order  to  think  well. 
No  man  thinks  rkht  whilst  he  is  in  it ;  blinded 
as  he  mutt  be  with  his  congenial  humours,  and 
drawn  differently  aside,  as  the  bish<q;»  and  my- 
self have  been,  with  too  lax  or  too  tense  a  fimre 

— Reamm  is,  half  of  it.  Seme  ;  and  the  measure 
c£  Heaven  itself  is  but  the  measure  of  our  pre- 
sent appetites  and  concoctions.—^— 

^But  which  of  the  two,  in  the  present 

case,  do  you  think  to  be  mostly  in  the  wrons;  ? 

^You,  certainly,  quoth  she,  to  disturb  a 

whole  fiimily  so  early. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

^BoT  she  did  not  know  I  was  under  a  vow 

not  to  shave  my  beard  till  I  got  to  Paris ; — ^yet 
I  hate  to  make  mysteries  of  nothing ;— 'tis  the 
cold  cautiousness  of  one  of  diose  little  souls  fVom 
whidi  Leasius  {lib.  lS.de  Moribus  Divinis,  cap. 
S4.)  hath  Blade  his  estimate,  wherein  he  setteth 
forth.  That  one  Dutch  mile,  cubically  multipli- 
ed, will  allow  room  enou^,  and  to  spare,  for 
ei^t  hundred  thousand  nullions,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  as  great  a  number  of  souls  (count- 
ing from  the  hil  of  Adam)  as  can  possibly  be 
diumned  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
.  From  what  he  has  made  this  second  estimate, 
— unless  from  the  parental  goodness  of  God, — 
I  don't  know :— I  am  much  more  at  a  loss  what 


could  be  in  Franciseus  Ribbera's  head,  who  pre* 
tends  that  no  less  a  space  than  one  of  two  hun- 
dred Italian  mUes  multiplied  into  itself,  will  be 
sufficient  to  hold  the  like  number ; — ^he  certain- 
ly must  have  gone  upon  some  of  the  old  Roman 
souls,  of  whidi  he  had  read,  without  reflecting 
how  much,  by  a  ffradual  and  most  tabid  dedine^ 
in  a  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  they  must 
unavoidably  have  shrunk  so  as  to  have  come, 
when  he  wrote,  almost  to  nothiiu;. 

In  Lessius's  time,  who  seems  the  cooler  man, 
they  were  as  little  as  can  be  imagined.—* 

——We  find  them  less  now  ; 

——And  next  winter  we  shall  find  them  lesa 
again  ;  so  that,  if  we  go  on  from  little  to  less, 
and  from  less  to  nothing,  I  hesitate  not  one  dmh 
ment  to  affirm,  that  in  half  a  century,  at  this 
rate,  we  shall  have  no  souls  at  aD ;  wmch  being 
the  period  beyond  which  I  doubt  likewise  of  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  faith,  'twill  be  one 
advantage,  that  both  of  'em  wiU  be  exactly  worn 
out  together. 

Bleraed  Jupiter !  and  blessed  every  other  hea« 
then  god  and  goddess  I  for  now  ye  will  all  come 
into  play  agun,  and  with  Priapus  at  your  tails. 
— Vf\iM,t  jovial  times  I — ^but  where  am  I  ?  and 
into  what  a  deUdous  riot  of  things  am  I  rush- 
ing ?  I— I  who  must  be  cut  short  in  the  midst 
of  my  days,  and  taste  no  more  of  'em  than  what 
I  bonow  from  my  imagination  ?—— Peace  to 
thee,  generous  fool!  and  let  me  go  <»• 

CHAP.  XV. 

*— "  So  hating,  I  say,  to  make  mysteries  of 
nothing" — ^I  intrusted  it  with  the  post-boy,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  got  off  the  stones :  he  gave  aaack 
with  his  whip  to  balance  the  oompimient ;  and 
with  the  thill-horse  trotting,  and  a  sort  of  an  up 
and  a  down  of  the  other,  we  danced  it  along  to 
Ailly-au-Ck>chers,  Beoned  in  days  of  yore  for  the 
finest  chimes  in  the  world;  but  we  danced 
through  it  without  music, — ^the  chimes  being 
peatly  out  of  order— (as  in  truth  they  were 
uirouffh  all  France. ) 
And  so  making  all  possible  speed,  from 
Ailly-au-Clochers,  I  got  to  Hixoourt ; 
fWwi  Hixoourt,  I  not  to  Perquignay ;  and 
from  Perquignay,  I  got  to  Amiens ; 
conoemins;  whi^  town  I  have  nothing  to  in- 
form you,  but  what  I  have  informed  you  once  be- 
fore,—and  that  was,  that  Janatone  went  there 
tosdiooL 


CHAp,  XVI. 

In  the  whole  catalogue  of  those  whiffling  vex- 
ations which  come  puffing  across  a  man's  can- 
vas, there  is  not  one  of  a  more  teasing  or  tor- 
menting nature  than  this  particular  one  which 
I  amgomgto  describe,— ^and  for  which,  (unless 
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▼cm  tzavel  with  an  avance-courier,  which  nnin- 
ben  do,  in  order  to  prevent  it)  there  is  no  help; 
and  it  is  this : — 

That  he  you  in  ever  so  kindly  a  propensity  to 
^  sleep,— though  you  are  passing  perhaps  through 
'^  the  finest  country,  upon  the  Ibest  roods,  and  in 
the  easiest  carriage  for  doing  it  in  the  world ; — 
nay,  wais  you  sure  you  could  sleep  fifty  miles 
stroi^t  forwards,  without  once  opening  your 
eyes;— nay,  what  is  more,  was  you  as  mnon- 
atrativdy  satisfied  as  you  can  be  of  any  truth  in 
Euclid,  that  vou  should  upon  all  accounts  be 
full  as  well  asleep  as  awake, — nay,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter ; — ^yet  the  incessant  returns  of  paying  for  the 
horses  at  every  stage, — ^with  the  necessity  there- 
upon  of  putting  your  hand  into  your  pocket, 
and  counting  out  from  thence  three  livres  fif- 
teen sous  (sous  by  sous)  puts  an  end  to  so  much 
of  the  project,  tnat  you  cannot  execute  above 
six  miles  of  it  (or,  supposing  it  is  a  post  and  a 
half,  that  is  but  nine)---were  it  to  save  your  soul 
firom  destruction. 

^I'll  be  even  with  'em,  quoth  I ;  for  111 

put  the  precise  sum  into  a  piece  of  paper,  imd 
hold  it  ready  in  my  hand  ail  die  way :  "  Now 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  I  (composing 
myself  to  rest)  *'  but  to  drop  this  Gently  into 
the  post-boy's  hat,  and  not  say  a  woiSL"— llien 
there  wants  two  sous  more  to  drink,--or  there 
is  a  twelve  sous  piece  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  will 
not  pass, — or  a  livre  and  some  odd  liards  to  be 
brought  over  from  the  last  stage,  which  Mon- 
sieur had  forgot ;  which  altercations  (as  a  man 
cannot  dispute  very  well  asleep)  rouse  him :  still 
is  sweet  sleep  retrievable  |  and  stiU  might  die 
flesh  weigh  down  the  spirit,  and  recover  itself 
of  these  blows ; — but  then,  by  Heaven  I  you 
have  "paid  but  for  a  single  post,-*whereas  'tis  a 
post  and  a  half;  and  this  oUdges  you  to  pull 
out  your  book  of  post-roads,  the  print  of  which 
is  so  very  smaD,  it  forces  you  to  open  your  eyes, 
whether  you  wiU  or  no:  Then  Monsieur  le 
Cur^  ofiers  you  a  pinch  of  snufi^,— or  a  poor  sol- 
dier shews  ^ou  his  leg,— or  a  shavding  his  box, 
—or  the  pnestesse  of  die  cistern  will  water  your 
wheels  ; — they  do  not  want  it  ;«-*but  she  swears 
by  her  priesthood  (throwing  it  back)  that  they 
do : — ^then  you  have  all  these  pointa  to  argue, 
or  consider  over  in  your  mind;  in  doing  a£ 
which,  the  rational  powers  get  so  thoioughly 
awakened,— you  may  get  them  to  sleep  agam  as 
you  can. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  one  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, or  I  had  passed  dean  by  the  stables  of 
Chantilly. 

—But  the  postilion  first  affirming,  and  then 
persisting  in  it  to  my  fiice,  that  there  was  no 
mark  upon  the  two  sous  piece,  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  be  convinced ; — and  seeing  the  mark  upon  it 
as  plain  as  my  nose, — I  leaped  out  of  the  c^adse 
in  a  passion,  and  so  saw  every  thing  at  Chantilly 
in  mte.— I  tried  it  but  for  three  posts  and  a 
half^  but  believe  'tis  the  best  prindple  in  the 


world  to  travdqpeadilvupm;  forasftiro^leilB 
look  very  inviting  in  that  mood,-^yoa  have  li^ 
tie  or  nothing  to  stop  you ;  by  wlndi  meaas  it 
was  that  I  passed  dirouffh  St  Dennis,  widiont 
taming  my  head  somuon  as  on  the  ade  towards 

theAMwy 

Richness  of  their  treasury ! — stoff  and  Bon- 
sense  1 — ^Bating  their  jewds,  which  are  all  Mae, 
I  would  not  give  three  sous  for  any  one  thing  ia 
it,  but  Jaidas's  lantern ; — nor  for  that  namet, 
only,  as  it  grows  dark^  it  mig^t  be  of  use. 

CHAP.  XVIL 

Crack,  crack,— crack,  cradc,— «rack,txadk; 
—so  this  is  Paris !  ouoth  I  (continuing  in  tlie 
same  mood)— and  this  is  Faris  I— 4iuBifk  I— 
Paris!  cried  I,  repeatuig  the  name  the  tUed 
time,— • 

The  first,  the  finest,  the  most  brilliaiit  1 

The  streets,  however,  are  nasty. 

But  it  looks,  I  suppose,  better  than  it  — alh. 
—Crack,  crack,— cndc,  crack  ;—>iHiat  a  iam 
thou  mskest !— as  if  it  concerned  the  sood  paofle 
to  be  infbrmed,  that  a  man  withapak  fiMse,  nd 
dad  in  black,  had  the  honour  to  be  driven  iato 
Paris  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  pestlKflnin 
a  tawny  yellow  jerkin,  turned  up  with  red  o»- 
lamancol — ^-Orack,  cradE,— cradi,  c»ack,«» 
cradc,  craok. ^I  wish  thy  whip   ■    ■ 

—But 'tis  the  qurit  of  thy  nation ;  socradc 
—crack  on. 

Ha  I— and  no  one  gives  the  wall] — but  in  die 
School  of  Urbanity  herself,  if  the  walls  are  b&- 
sh«t, — how  can  you  do  otherwise  ^ 

And,  prithee,  when  do  they  li|^t  the  Immm? 
What  1— never  in  the  sununer  months !— Ha! 
'tis  the  time  of  sallads^ — O  rare  Isallad  and  aoop^ 
— eoup  and  sallad, — sallad  and  sonp,  encore  — 

— ^'Tis  too  nntch  for  sinners. 

Now  I  cannot  bear  the  barbarity  of  it.  Hoir 
can  that  unconscionable  coachman  talk  so  rnmh 
bawdy  to  that  lean  horse  ?  don't  you  see,  firiend^ 
the  streets  are  so  villainoudy  narrow,  that  dieie 
is  not  room  in  all  Paris  to  turn  a  whedbanow? 
In  the  grandest  dty  of  the  whde  world  it  would 
not  have  been  amisa  if  they  had  been  left  a 
thought  wider ;  nay,  were  it  only  ao  mudi  in 
every  nn^e  street,  as  that  a  man  might  know 
(was  it  only  for  satisftction)  on  which  side  of 
it  he  vras  walking. 

One, — two, — Uuree,— ^four,-^vie,— six,— ie« 
ven,— eight, — nine,— -ten, — Ten  cooks'  shops! 
and  twice  the  nmnber  of  barbers'!  andalliridi- 
in  diree  minutes  driving !  one  would  think  that 
all  the  cooks  in  the  world,  on  some  great  raer* 
ry-meeting  with  the  barbers,  b^  joint  eoueiity 
biad  said, — Come,  let  us  all  go  hveat  Paris :  the 
French  love  good  eating  ^--dle^  are  all  goar^ 
mands  ; — we  shall  rank  high  ;  if  their  god  ia 
their  bdly,— -their  cooks  must  be  gentl^nen : 
and,  fbnuRnodi  as  the  peritoig  fviaM4  Me  mam. 
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and  the  perlwtff-maker  maketli  the  periwig,— 
ergOtirijmd  the  Wban  ny^  we  diall  nnk  higher 
■tul)^~-we  dball  he  abcnre  you  all^ — we  shall  be 
Cufiiouls*  at  least,— ^ponfi  /  we  shall  all  wear 
awwrds: 

—And  so^  one  would  swesr  (that  is  by  can- 
dle-lig^ty— 4>ut  there  is  no  depoiding  upon  it) 
they  oontinne  to  do  to  this  day. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thb  French  are  certainly  misunderstood : — 
but  whether  the  fault  is  theirs,  in  not  suffici- 
ently explaining  themselves ;  or  speaking  with 
that  exact  limitation  and  precision  whim  one 
wovU  expect  on  a  point  of  such  importance, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  so  likely  to  be  contest- 
ed 1^  ua  ; — or  whether  the  fiuilt  may  not  be  al- 
together on  our  side,  in  not  understanding  their 
language  always  so  critically  as  to  know  "  what 
they  wwdd  be  at," — I  shall  not  decide ;  hut  'tis 
evident  to  me,  when  they  affirm,  '^  lliat  they 
who  have  seen  Paris,  have  seen  every  thing,"  they 
must  mean  to  epeak  of  those  who  have  m&i  it 
hy  day-light. 

As  for  candle-light, — ^I  nve  it  up ; — ^I  have 
said  before,  there  was  no  depending  upon  it— 
and  I  repeat  it  again ; — but  not  because  the 
l^ts  ana  shades  are  too  sharp,^-or  the  tints 
eonfonndcd, — or  that  there  is  neither  beauty  nor 
keeping,  &c  ...  for  that's  not  troth ; — but  it 
is  an  uncertain  light  in  this  respect,  that  in  all 
the  five  hundred  grand  hotels,  which  they  num- 
ber up  to  you  in  Paris ; — and  the  five  hundred 
gaod  things,  at  a  modest  computation  (for  'tis 
only  allowing  one  good  thins  to  a  hotel)  which 
1^  candle-li^t  are  best  to  be  seen,  felt,  heard, 
and  rtnderstood  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  quo- 
tation from  Lilly)— the  Devil  a  one  of  us,  out 
«f  fifty,  can  get  our  heads  fiurly  thrust  in 
amongst  them. 

This  is  no  part  of  the  French  computation ; 
'tis  simply  this : — 

That  b^  the  last  survey  taken  in  the  year  1716, 
Binee  which  time  there  have  been  considerable 
aiigmentati<His, — ^Paris  doth  contain  nine  hun- 
drdl  streets,  (yi%.) 

In  the  quarter  called  the  City,  there  are  fifty- 
three  streets ; 
In  St  James  of  the  l^ambles,  fifty-five  streets ; 
In  St  Oportune,  thirty-four  streets ; 
In  the  quarter  of  the  Louvre,  twoity-five  streets ; 
In  the  Palace  Royal,  or  St  Hon(»ius,  forty-nine 

streets; 
In  Mont  Martyr,  forty-one  streets ; 
In  St  Eustace,  twenty-nine  streets ; 
In  the  HaUes,  twenty-seven  stre^ ; 
In  St  Dennis,  fifty-five  streets ; 


lo  St  Marth),  fif^-fbur  streets ; 

In  St  Paul,  or  the  Mortelierie,  twenty-seven 

streets; 
The  Greve,  thirty-eight  streets ; 
In  St  Avoy,  or  the  Verrerie,  nineteen  streets ; 
In  theMarais,  or  the  Tempk,  fifty-two  streets; 
In  St  Anthony,  sixty-ei^t  streets ; 
In  the  Place  Maubert,  eighty-one  streets ; 
In  St  Bennet,  sixty  streets ; 
In  St  Andrew  de  Arcs,  fifty-one  streets ; 
In  the  quarter  of  the  Luxembourgh,  sixty-two 

streets; 
And  in  that  of  St  Germain,  fifty-five  streets ; 
into  any  of  which  you  may  walk ;  and  that  when 
you  have  seen  them,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
them,  fcirljr  by  day-light,— their  gates,  their 
bridges,  their  squares,  flieir  statues  -  -  -  and 
have  crusaded  it,  moreover,  through  all  their 
parish-diurches,  by  no  means  omitting  St  Roche 

rad  Sulplice ; and  to  crown  all,  have  taken 

a  walk  to  the  four  palaces,  which  you  may  see, 
fsAksst  with  or  without  the  statues  and  pictures, 
just  as  you  chuse, 

-»Then  you  will  have  seen-    ■■ 

•—but  'tis  what  no  one  needeth  to  teU  you, 
for  you  will  read  it  yourself,  upon  the  portico  ef 
ihe  Louvre,  in  these  words  :-— 

Earth  no  such  folks  I'-^o folks  e'er  such  a  ioum 
As  Paris  is  l-^^ng  Dtrry,  derry,  down,\ 

The  French  have  a  gay  way  of  treating  every 
thing  that  is  Great;  and  that  is  all  can  be  said 
upon  it. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Ik  mentioning  the  w(Mrd  gay  (as  in  the  dose 
of  the  last  diapter)  it  puts  one  (t.  e,  an  author) 
in  mind  of  the  word  spleen  ; — especially  if  he 
has  any  thing  to  sav  upon  it.  Not  that  by  any 
analysis, — or  that  from  any  table  of  interest  or 
genealogy,  there  appears  much  more  ground  of 
alliance  betwixt  them,  than  betwixt  light  and 
darkness,  or  any  two  of  the  most  u^riendly 
opposites  in  nature  ;--only  'tis  an  undercraft  of 
authors  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  amongst 
woards,  as  p^ttcians  do  amongst  men, — not 
knowing  hownear  they  may  be  under  a  necessity 
of  placing  them  to  cAch  other ; — ^which  point 
being  now  gained,  and  that  I  may  phu»  mine 
exactly  to  my  mind,  I  write  it  dovm  here, 

SPLEEN. 

This,  upon  leaving  ChantiUy,  I  declared  to 
be  the  1)eat  principle  in  the  world  to  travel 
speedily  upon ;  but  I  gave  it  only  as  matter  of 
opinion.  I  sdU  continue  in  the  same  senti- 
ments ;— only  I  had  not  then  experience  enough 


*  Chief  Magistrate  at  Toulouse,  &c 
-f  Non  orbis  gentem,  non  urbem  gens  habet  ullam 
■ ulla  parem. 
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of  Its  working  to  add  this^  Thst  tbough  yon  do 
get  on  at  a  tearing.rate^  yet  yon  get  on  but  un- 
eaflOy  to  yonnelf  at  the  same  time  ;  for  which 
reason^  I  nere  quit  it  entirely,  and  for  ever ;  and 
'tis  heartily  at  one's  service : — it  has  spoiled  me 
the  digestion  of  a  good  supper,  and  thought  on 
a  bilious  diarrhcea,  which  nas  brou^t  me  back 
again  to  my  first  principle  on  which  I  set  out ; 
•^^md  wi^  which  I  ^all  now  scamper  it  away 
to  the  banks  of  the  Garonne. 

—-No ; — I  cannot  stop  a  moment  to  give  you 
the  character  of  the  people, — their  genius, — 
tiieir  manners, — their  customs, — ^their  laws, — 
their  religion, — their  government, — their  ma« 
nufactures,— their  commerce,-— their  finances, 
with  all  the  resources  and  hidden  springs  which 
sustain  them ;  qudified  as  I  may  be,  by  spend- 
ing  three  days  and  two  nights  among^  them, 
and  during  all  that  time  making  these  things 
the  entire  sulgect  of  my  inquiries  and  refleo- 

tiODS.— 

•—Stin,— still  I  must  away,-— the  roads  are 
paved,— the  posts  are  Aort,— the  days  are  long, 
—'tis  no  more  than  noon, — I  diall  be  at  Fon* 
tainbleau  before  the  King. 

—Was  he  going  there?  Not  that  I  know. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Now  I  hate  to  hear  a  person,  espedaliy  if  he 
be  a  traveller,  complain  that  we  do  not  get  on  so 
last  in  France  as  we  do  in  England ;  whereas  we 
set  on  much  faster,  cansideratis  comiderandU  ; 
Siereby  always  meaning,  that  if  you  weigh  their 
vehicles  with  the  mountains  of  baggage  which 
you  lay  both  befinre  and  behind  upon  them, — 
and  then  consider  their  puny  horses,  with  the 
very  little  they  give  them, — ^^tis  a  wcmder  they 
get  on  at  all.    Their  suffering  is  most  undiris- 
tian ;  and  'tis  evident  thereupon  to  me,  that  a 
French  post-horse  would  \not  know  what  in  the 
world  to  do,  was  it  not  for  the  two  words 
•  •••••  and  •••••*,  in  which  there 

Is  as  much  sustenance  as  if  you  gave  them  a 
pedLofcom.  Now  as  these  words  cost  nothing, 
1  long,  fhym  my  soul,  to  tell  the  reader  what 
they  are ;  but  here  is  the  (question, — they  must 
be  told  him  plai^y,  and  with  the  most  distinct 
articulation,  or  it  will  answer  no  end ; — and  yet 
to  do  it  in  Uiat  plain  waj, — ^though  their  reve- 
rences mav  lau^  at  it  m  the  bed-chamber, — 
full  wdl  I  wot,  they  will  abuse  it  in  the  par- 
lour ;  fbr  whidi  cause,  I  have  been  volving  and 
revolving  in  my  fimcy  some  time,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, by  what  clean  device,  ost  facette  contri- 
Tance,  I  might  so  modulate  them,  that  whilst  I 
satisfy  that  ear  which  the  reader  chuses  to  lend 
me, — 1  might  not  dissatisfy  the  other  which  he 
keeps  to  himself. 

— ^My  ink  bums  my  finger  to  try ;  and  when 
I  have, — ^'twill  have  a  worse  coDsequenoe^-^t 
will  bum  (I  fear)  my  paper. 


— No ;— ^I  daie  not* 

But  if  you  widi  to  know  how  the  Abbeas  of 
AndoiiilletB  and  a  novice  of  her  oonvent  got  over 
^e  difficulty  (only  first  wishing  myself  all  inui- 
ginable  8ucces8)^I11  tell  you  without  the  least 
scruple. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Trb  Abbess  of  AndouiHets,  which,  if  you  feok 
into  the  large  set  of  provincial  maps  now  pul>- 
lishing  at  PSris,  you  will  find  situated  amongst 
the  hills  which  divide  Burgundy  from  Savoy, 
being  in  danger  of  an  anchylosis,  or  stiff  jomA 
(the  sinovia  ^her  knee  becoming  hard  by  long 
matins)  and  having  tried  every  remedy : — Fixtfty 
Prayers  and  thai^^vings  ;---then  invoeatioiia 
to  all  the  saints  in  Heaven,  promiseuously  ;— 
then  particularlv  to  every  samt  who  had  e^er 
had  a  stiff  leg  oefore  her ; — then  touching  it 
with  all  the  relics  of  the  convent,  principallj 
with  the  thigh-bone  of  the  man  of  Lvstza,  who 
had  been  impotent  from  his  youth ;  nien  wiap- 

§ing  it  up  in  her  veil  when  she  went  to  bed ; — 
^en  cross-wise  her  rosary ;— then  bringing  into' 
her  aid  the  secular  arm,  and  ancrinting  it  with 
oils  and  hot  fiit  of  animals ; — ^then  treating  it 
with  emollient  and  resolving  fomentations ; — 
then  with  poultioes  of  marsh-mallows,  mallows^ 
bonus  Henricus,  white  lilies,  and  fenugreek  ; 
— then  taking  the  woods,  I  mean  the  smoke  of 
'em,  holding  her  scapulary  across  her  lap ;-» 
then  decoctions  of  wild  chicory,  water-cresses^ 
chervil,  sweet  cedly,  and  cochlearia;  and  no-* 
thing  all  this  while  answering,  was  prevailed 
on  at  last  to  try  the  hot  baths  of  Bourbon  :^ 
so  having  first  obtained  leave  of  the  viaitcr- 
general  to  take  care  of  her  existence, — she  or-' 
dered  all  to  be  got  ready  for  her  journey.  A 
novice  of  the  convent,  of  about  seventeen,  vrfao 
had  been  troubled  wiUi  a  whitloe  in  her  middle 
finger,  by  sticking  it  constantly  into  the  Abbess's 
cast  poultices,  &cw— had  gain^  such  an  interest, 
that  overloolang  a  sciatiol  oM  nun,  who  mi^^ 
have  been  set  up  for  ever  by  the  hot  baths  of 
Bourbon,  Margarita,  the  little  novice,  was  dect- 
ed  as  the  companion  of  the  journey. 

An  old  calash,  belonging  to  the  Abbess,  lined 
with  green  frize,  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  sun.  The  gardener  of  the  convent  beLog 
chosen  muleteer,  led  out  the  two  (dd  mules,  to 
clip  the  hair  from  the  rump-ends  of  th^  tails  ; 
whilst  a  couple  of  lay-sisters  were  busied,  the 
one  in  darning  the  lining,  and  the  other  in  sew- 
ing on  the  shreds  of  yellow  binding,  which  the 
teeth  of  time  had  unravelled ; — the  under-^ar- 
dener  dressed  the  muleteer's  hat  in  hot  wine- 
lees ; — and  a  tailor  sat  musically  at  it,  in  a  shed 
ovar  against  the  convent,  in  assorting  four  doaen 
of  bdb  fi)r  the  harness,  whistling  to  each  bell 
as  he  tied  it  on  with  a  thong. 
— «— The  carpenter  and  the  smith  of  AadoO- 
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iUets  held  a  oofmcfl  of  wbedt ;  and  by  sejea, 
the  monring  sBSer,  all  looked  spruoe^  and  was 
ready  al  tl£  gate  of  the  oonvent  lor  the  hot 
baths  of  Bourbon. — Two  rows  of  the  imfortu- 
nate  stood  ready  there  an  hour  bdbre. 

The  Abbess  of  Andouillets^  supported  by  Mar- 
garita the  novice,  adTanoed  slowly  to  the  calash, 
both  clad  in  white,  with  their  blade  rosaries 
hanging  at  their  breasts. 

— ^There  was  a  simple  solemnity  in  the  con- 
trast :  they  entered  the  calaah ;  the  nnns  in  the 
same  nniftnn,  sweet  emblem  of  innocence,  each 
oceupied  a  window,  and  as  the  Abbess  and  Mar- 
garita lodced  up, — each  (the  sdatical  poor  nun 
excepted)— each  streamed  out  the  end  of  her 
▼eil  m  the  air, — then  kissed  the  lily  hand  which 
let  it  go.  The  ^pod  Abbess  and  Margarita  laid 
their  nands  samt-wise  upon  their  breasts,— 
locked  up  to  hearen, — then  to  them,— and  look- 
ed ^  God  bless  you,  dear  siiters." 

I  declare  I  am  interested  in  this  story,  and 
wish  I  had  been  there. 

The  gardener,  wlKym  I  shall  now  call  the  mule- 
teer, was  a  litde,  hearty.  Inroad-set,  good-na- 
tured, chattering,  toping  kind  of  a  fellow,  who 
troid»led  his  head  yery  Uttle  with  the  haws  and 
i&A^iif  of  life ;  so  had  mortgaged  a  month  of  his 
conventicle  wages  in  a  bonachio,  or  leathern- 
cask  of  wine,  which  he  had  disposed  behind  the 
calarii,  with  a  large  russet-coloured  riding-coat 
over  it,  to  guard  it  from  the  sun ;  and  as  the 
weath^  was  hot,  and  he  not  a  niggard  of  his 
labours,  walking  ten  tones  more  than  he  rode, 
—he  found  more  occasions  than  those  of  nature, 
to  Ml  back  to  the  rear  of  his  carriage ;  till,  by 
frequent  coming  and  going,  it  had  so  happened, 
that  all  his  wine  had  leak'd  out  at  the  legiu  vent 
of  the  borrachio,  before  one  half  of  the  journey 
was  finished. 

Man  is  a  creature  bom  to  habitudes.  The 
day  had  been  sultry, — ^the  evening  was  deli- 
doos, — the  wine  was  gAerous, — the  Burgun- 
dian  hill  on  which  it  grew  was  steep, — ^a  nttle 
tempting  bush,  over  the  door  of  a  cool  cottage, 
at  the  foot  of  it,  hung  ribrating  in  fall  harmony 
with  the  passions, — a  gentle  air  rustled  distinctly 
through  the  leaves, — "  Come,— come, — thirsty 
muleteer, — come  in." 

— ^The  muleteer  was  a  son  of  Adam :  I  need 
not  say  one  word  more.  He  gave  the  mules,  each 
of  'em,  a  sound  lash,  and  looking  in  the  Abbess's 
and  Margarita's  fkces  (as  he  did  it) — as  much  as 
to  say,  '*  here  I  am," — he  gave  a  second  good 
crack, — as  much  as  to  say  to  his  mules,  "  get 
on ;" — 80  slinking  behind,  he  entered  the  little 
inn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  muleteer,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  little,  joy- 
ous, chirping  fellow,  who  thought  not  of  to- 
morrow, nor  of  what  had  gone  before,  or  what 
was  to  follow  it,  provided  he  got  but  his  scant- 
ling of  Burgundy,  and  a  little  chit-chat  along 
wiSi  it ;  so  entering  into  a  long  ocmversation, 
as  how  he  was  chiei  gardener  to  the  convent  of 


AndoOillets,  &c.  &c.  and  out  of  firiendihip  for 
the  Abbess  and  Mademoiselle  Margarita,  who 
was  only  in  her  noridate,  he  had  come  along 
with  them  from  the  confines  of  Savoy,  &c  &c. 
—and  as  how  she  had  got  a  white  swelling  by 
her  devotions ; — and  what  a  nation  of  herbs  he 
had  procured  to  mollify  her  humours,  &c  &c 
—and  that  if  the  waters  of  Bourbon  did  not 
mend  that  leg, — she  might  as  well  be  lame  of 
both,  &c  &C.  &c.~He  so  contrived  his  story, 
as  absolutdy  to  forget,  the  heroine  of  it, — and 
with  her  the  little  novice;  and,  what  was  a 
more  ticklish  point  to  be  forgot  than  both,-^ 
the  two  mules ;  who  being  creatures  that  take 
advanti^  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  their  pa- 
rents took  it  of  them,— and  they  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  return  the  obligation  clownivards 
(as  men,  and  women,  and  b^ts  are) — they  do 
it  side-ways,  and  long- ways,  and  back-ways,— 
and  up  hill,  and  down  hill,  and  which  way 
they  can. — Philosophers,  with  all  their  ethics, 
have  never  constd^^  this  rightly : — how  should 
the  poor  muleteer  then,  in  his  cups,  consider  it 
at  all  ?  He  did  not  in  the  least ; — ^'tis  time  we 
do.  Let  us  leave  him  then  in  the  vortex  of  his 
element,  the  happiest  and  most  thoughtless  of 
mortal  men, — and  for  a  moment  let  us  look 
after  the  mules,  the  Abbess,  and  Margarita. 

By  virtue  of  the  muleteer's  two  last  strokes, 
the  mules  had  gone  ouietlv  on,  following  their 
own  consdences  up  the  hill,  till  they  had  con- 
quered about  one  half  of  it ;  when  the  ddcr  of 
them,  a  shrewd  crafty  old  devil,  at  the  turn  of 
an  angle,  giving  a  side-glance,  and  no  muleteer 
behind  them, 

By  my  fig !  said  she,  swearing,  I'll  so  no  fur- 
ther.—And  if  I  do,  replied  the  other,  they 
shall  make  a  drum  of  my  hide. 

— ^And  so,  with  one  consent,  they  stopped 
thus 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Get  on  with  you,  said  the  Abbess. 

Wh  •  -  -  -  *  ysh,  — ysh,  — ysh,  — ^ed 

Margarita. 

Sh — a,  — shu-u,  — shu-u,  — <h  --aw, 

— shaw'd  the  Abbess. 

Whu — V — ^w,    —whew — ^w — w 

whuv'd  Margarita,  pursing  up,  her  sweet  lips 
betwixt  a  hoot  and  a  whistle. 

Thump, — thump, — thump, — obstr^>erated 
the  Abbess  of  Andouillets,  with  the  end  of  her 
gold-headed  caQe  against  the  bottom  of  the 
calash. 

The  old  mule  let  a  f— 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

We  are  ruined  and  undone,  my  child,  said 
the  Abbess  to  Margarita ;— we^jBhall  be  here  all 
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night:— we  eliall  be  plundered-*we  sbaU  be 
nvi^ed! 

—We  shall  be  ravished^  said  Margarita^  as 
■ore  as  a  gun. 

Sancta  Maria  !  cried  the  Abbess  (ftr- 

gettins  the  O  /) — why  was  I  governed  by  this 
wicked  stiff  joint }  why  did  I  kave  the  conyent 
of  AndoQiUets?  and  why  didst  thou  not  suflfer 
thy  servant  to  go  unpolluted  to  her  tomb  ?— — 

0  my  finger!  my  finger!  cried  the  novice, 
catching  fire  at  the  word  servant, -^ythj  was  I 
not  content  to  put  it  here,or  therefor  any  where^ 
rather  than  be  in  this  strait  ? 
Strait !  said  the  Abbess. 

——Strait ! — said  the  novice ;  for  tenor  bad 
struck  their  understandings, — the  one  knew  not 
what  she  said, — the  other  what  she  answered. 

O  my  virginity!  virginity!  cried  the 
Abbess. 

—— inity ! — inity !  said  the  novice,  sobbing. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Mt  dear  mother,  quoth  the  novice,  oominff  a 
little  to  herself, — ^ihere  are  two  certain  wotds, 
which  I  have  been  told  will  force  any  horse,  or 
ass,  or  mule,  to  go  up  a  hill  whether  he  will  or 
not :  be  he  ever  so  obstinate  or  iU-willM,  the 
moment  he  hears  them  uttered,  he  obeys.— 
They  are  words  magic !  cried  the  Abbess,  in 

the  utmost  horror. No,  replied  Margarita, 

calmly, — ^but  they  are  words  sinftil What 

are  they  P  quoth  the  Abbess,  interrupting  her. 
—They  are  sinful  in  the  first  degree,  answered 
Margarita ; — they  are  mortal ; — ^and  if  we  are 
raviui^  and  die  unabsolved  of  them,  we  shall 

both But  you  may  pronounce  them  to  me, 

quoth  the  Abb^  of  AndoGillets. ^They  can- 
not, my  dear  mother,  said  the  novice,  be  pro- 
nounc^l  at  all ;  they  will  make  all  the  blood  in 

one's  body  fly  up  into  one's  fiice. ^But  you 

may  whisper  them  in  ray  ear,  quoth  the  Abbless. 

Heaven  !  hadst  thou  no  guardian  angel  to  de- 
legate to  the  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU  p  Was 
there  no  generous  and  friendly  spirit  unemploy- 
ed?— ^no  agent  in  nature,  by  some  monitory 
shivering,  creeping  along  the  artery  which  led 
to  his  heart,  to  rouse  the  mtdeteer  from  his 
banouetP'-no  sweet  minstrelsy  to  bring  back 
the  lair  idea  of  the  Abbess  and  Margarita,  vrith 
their  black  rosaries  P 

Rouse !  rouse ! — but  'tis  too  late ;— the  hor- 
rid words  are  pronounced  this  moment, 

and  how  to  tell  them, ^Ye,  who  can  speak  of 

every  thing  existing  with  unpolluted  tips, — 
instruct  me,— guide  me ! 

CHAP.  XXV. 

All  sins  whatever,  qooth  the  Abbess,  tam- 
ing casuist  in  the  distress  they  were  under,  are 


held  by  the  oonftsMr  of  <mr  isoirMnt  to  Ik  I 
mortidorvenitl:  there  is  no  tether  drMosi« 
—Now,  a  venial  sin  befaiff  te  sUghlMt  and 
least  of  all  sms,— Mng  balved,^*^  taking  ci- 
ther only  the  half  of  it,  and  leaving  die  iw^«— 
or,  by  taking  it  all,  and  amicably  hahiaig  it 
betwixt  yonrtdf  and  anotbor  pennn,-M»ln  oonne 
becomes  diluted  into  no  sin  at  alL 

Now  I  see  no  sin  in  sayings  Aon,  Aon,  bm,  hmt, 
bou,  a  hmkhed  times  together ;  noris  tiMNi  any 
tnr^tnde  in  pronouncing  the  syOable  gtr,  gtr, 
g^9  g^y  g^9  ^c'c  it  mm  onr  matina  to  a&r 
vespers.— ^Therefore,  my  dear  dauf^ter,  oosi* 
tinued  the  Abbess  of  AndofiiUets,— I  wiU  wkj 
bom,  and  thou  shalt  say  ger ;  and  then  alter- 
natdy  as  there  is  no  more  sin  in^fim  than  in 
bom : — Uum  shah  Hry^^—asd  I  will  come  in 
(like  U,  sol,  la,  re,  mi,  nt,  at  our  comptiDea) 
wiUi  ter  .*— and  accordingly  the  Abbess,  gi^^^ing 
the  pitch-note,  set  off  thus : 
Abbess,     \  Bou  «  -  ben  *  -  boa  •  • 

Margarita,/ ger,  -  «  ger,  -  -  ger. 

Margsrita,!  Fou  -  -  fou  *•  -  fou  -  • 
Abbess,      J ter,  -  -  ter,  «  -  ter. 

The  two  mules  acknoi^Mged  the  noCea  by  a 
mutual  lash  of  their  tails ;  but  it  went  noHs^ 

ther. Twin  answer  by  and  by,  said-  llie 

noTice.— 

Abbess,      ^  Bon-  bou-  boa-  boa-  bofo-  htn^' 

Margarita,/ ger,  ger,  ger,  ger,  ger,  ger. 

Quicker  stiH,  cried  Margsrita. 
Fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fou,  fym,  fbo,  ; 

Quicker  still,  cried  Margarita. 
Bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bou,  bon,  boa,  1 

flicker  stilL— God  preserve  me !  said  the  Ab« 

bess. They  do  not  understand  us,  cried  Unr* 

garita. But  the  devil  does,  said  the  Abbess  of 

Andouillets. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

What  a  tract  of  country  have  I  ran  !- 
many  degrees  nearer  to  the  warm  son  am  I  ad- 
vanced, and  how  many  fair  and  goodly  eitiea 
have  I  seen,  during  the  time  you  have  been 
reading  and  reflecting,  madam,  upon  this  story  i 
—There's  Fontainbleau,  and  Sens,  and  J<»gay, 
and  Auxerre,  and  Dijon  the  capital  of  BargnMh% 
and  Challon,  and  M^con  the  capital  of  the 
Mftconese,  and  a  score  mote  upon  ike  road  t^ 
Lyons; — and  now  I  have  ran  them  overy— I 
might  as  well  talk  to  you  of  so  many  market- 
towns  in  the  moon,  as  tell  you  one  word  aboat 
them  :  it  will  be  this  chapter  at  the  least,  if^t 
both  this  and  the  next  entirely  lost,  do  whsK  I 

wm. 

Why,  'tis  a  strange  viorj  I  Tristram. 

^Alnt 

madam,  had  it  been  upon  some  melancholy  ke- 
ture  of  the  cross, — the  peace  of  meekness,  or  liie 
contentment  of  resignation,-^!  had  not  been 
incommoded ;  or  htd  I  thought  of  writing  it 
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wn  Ae^Mwabrtfwrttf  df  ike  wad,  and 
mil  tedcf  tmdoB,  and  Iwlinw,  and  oonteiiH 
pkUoBy  upon  wliidL  the  ^irit  of  nutn  (whea 
Mptnited  ftom  Um  bodj)  is  to  subaiat  for  e? er, 
-^7o«  WMiid  haife  eome  with  a  better  appetite 
ftomit-^^-- 

I  iddi  I  ncvar  had  wrote  it :  hst  as  I  nerer 
blot  anj  thli^  oi^-4et  na  uia  some  honaat 
iBeaoa  to  get  it  oat  of  oar  heads  directly. 

Pray  reach  me  my  fool's  cap  ^— I  fear  voa  at 
WBon  it,  madam ;^^'tis  oader  the  coahion:— 
111  ant  it  on. 

Biaas  mei  yoa  have  had  it  imon  your  head 
this  half  hour^^Therc  then  let  U  atay,  with  a 
Fa-ra  diddle  di 
and  a  fa-ri  diddle  d 
and  a  hig^-dom^— <dye-dam 
fiddle  -  -  -  dam  -  c. 
And  now^  madam^  we  may  vantu^  I  hopoi  a 
little  to  90  on. 

CHAP*  XXVII. 

Alx.  yoQ  need  say  of  FoantainUcaa  (in  oaaa 
yoo  are  aak'd)  1%  that  it  stands  about  forty 
miik»  {wa^  something)  firom  Faris,  in  themid* 
dtte  of  a  large  forest  :--that  there  is  something 
gpsat  in  it: — that  the  Kins  goes  there  once 
everr  two  or  three  years,  with  his  whole  eoort, 
Ibr  the  j^easore  of  the  chaoe ;  and  that,  daring 
tiuit  eamival  of  qporting,  any  English  g«itle« 
man  of  fiiahioa  (you  need  not  £»rget  yoorself ) 
Bwy  be  accemmoaKted  with  a  nag  or  two,  to  par^ 
take  of  the  sport,  taking  care  ^y  not  to  out- 
gallop the  King 

Though  there  are  two  reasons  why  yoa  need 
not  talk  load  of  this  to  erery  one. 

First,  Because  'twill  make  the  said  nags  the 
harder  to  be  got ;  and, 

Seceodly,  ^Tis  not  a  word  of  it  trnid.^Alhns! 

As  for  Sens,  you  may  dispatch  it  in  a  word ; 
— **  Tis  an  arcniepiscopal  see." 

For  Joigny, — the  less,  I  thinks  one  says  of  it, 
the  better. 

But  for  Auxerre,  I  could  wo  on  fi>r  ever :  for 
in  my  gramd  tour*  through  Europe,  in  which, 
alter  al^  my  father  (not  caring  to  trust  me  with 
any  one)  attended  me  himself,  with  my  undo 
TooT»  and  Trim,  and  Obadiah,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  fiunilv,  exc^  my  mother,  who  being 
taken  im  witn  a  project  of  knitting  my  father  a 
pair  of  large  worsted  Inneechee^ihe  thing  is 
common  saise) — and  she  not  caring  to  beput  out 
of  her  way,  sfate  staid  at  home,  at  Shandy  Hall, 
to  keep  things  rig^t  during  the  expedition;  in 
which,  I  say,  my  father  stopping  us  two  days 
at  Auxerre,  and  his  researdbes  being  ever  of 
aach  a  nature,  that  they  would  have  found  fhiit 
even  in  a  desert, — he  Has  left  me  enough  to  say 
upon  Auxerre.  In  short,  wherever  my  fuher 
ai>ent;^-lnit  'twas  mdre  remarkably  so  in  this 


Joamey  throorii  Franee  and  IMj,  than  In  my 
other  stages  of  his  life; — his  road  seemed  to  lie 
so  much  on  one  side  of  that,  wherein  aU.  other 
tiayeUexs  have  gone  before  lum, — he  saw  kipgs, 
and  courts,  and  silks  of  all  colours,  in  such 
strange  lights; — and  his  remarks  and  reason- 
ings upon  the  characters,  the  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  countries  we  passed  over,  were 
so  opposite  to  those  of  all  otner  mortal  men, 
particularly  thoae  of  my  unda  Toby  and  Trim 
—(to  aay  nothing  of  myaelf ;)— and  to  crown 
aU, — ^the  occurrencea  and  scn^  which  we  were 
perpetuaUv  meeting  and  getting  into,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  nis  systems  and  opiniatr)r,--they  were 
of  so  odd,  so  mixed  and  tragi-comical  a  contex- 
ture,— that  the  whole  put  together,  it  appears 
of  80  different  a  shade  and  tint  from  any  tour  of 
Europe  which  was  ever  executed,— that  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce, — ^thcfitult  must  be  mine,  ^ 
and  mine  onlv, — if  it  be  not  read  by  all  travel- 
lers and  travel-readers,  till  travelling  is  no  more, 
—or, — ^which  comes  to  the  same  point, — tiU  the 
world,  finally,  takea  it  into  ita  head  to  stand  stilL 

But  tins  rich  bale  is  not  to  be  opened  now, 
excnt  a  small  thread  or  two  of  it,  merely  to'un- 
ravei  the  mystery  of  my  father's  stay  at  Aux- 
erre. 

As  I  have  moitioned  it— 'tis  too  sli^t  to  be 
kept  susoended ;  and  when  'tis  vrove  in,  there 
is  an  ena  of  it— 

We'll  go,  brother  Toby,  said  my  father,  whilst 
dinner  is  codling, — to  the  abbey  of  Saiht  Ger.« 
main,  if  it  be  only  to  see  these  bodies,  of  which 
Monsieur  Seauier  has  given  such  a  recommen- 
elation**— ill  go  see  any  body,  quoth  my  unde 
Toby ;  for  he  was  all- compliance  through  every 
atM>  of  the  journey.— Defend  me  I  said  my 

iktner, — they  are  all  mummies. ^Then  one 

need  not  shave,  quoth  my  unde  Toby. Shave ! 

no, — cried  my  &th^> — ^'twill  be  more  like  rela^- 

tions  to  go  with  our  beards  on. So  out  we 

sallied,  the  Corporal  lending  his  master  his  arm, 
and  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain. 

Every  thing  is  very  fine,  and  very  rich,  and 
very  simerb,  and  very  magnificent,  said  my  fa- 
ther, addressing  himself  to  the  sacristan,  who 
vras  a  younger  brother  of  the  order  of  Benedic- 
tines ;— ^t  our  curiosity  has  led  us  to  see  the 
bodies,  of  whidi  Monsieur  Sequier  has  given 
the  world  so  exact  a  description.^ — ^The  sa- 
cristan made  a  bow,  and  lighting  a  torch  first, 
whidi  he  had  alvrajs  m  the  vestry  ready  for  the 
purpose,  he  led  us  mto  the  tomb  of  St  Herihald. 
«— This,  said  the  sacristan,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  tomb,  v^as  a  renowned  mince  of  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  who,  under  the  successive 
reigns  of  Charlemagne,  Louis  leDebonnair,  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  bore  a  great  sway  in  the  fo* 
Yemment,  and  had  a  prindpal  hand  in  bringmg 
every  thing  into  order  and  disd^line. 

Then  he  has  been  as  great,  said  my  unde,  in 
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Aa  fidd  as  in  the  oaUnei— I  dan  wy  he  has 
been  a  gallant  sddier.— ^He  was  a  raonk^— 
said  the  sacristan. 

My  unde  Toby  and  Trim  sought  comfort  in 
each  other's  fluxs^— bat  found  it  notd — ^My  fa- 
ther dapped  both  his  hands  upon  his  cod-piece^ 
which  was  a  way  he  had  when  any  thing  huge- 
ly tickled  him :  for  though  he  hated  a  monk^ 
and  the  very  smell  of  a  raonk^  worse  than  all 
the  Devils  in  hdl^ — yet,  the  shot  hittiDg  my 
nncle  Toby  and  Trim  so  much  harder  than 
him>  'twas  a  relative  triumph,  and  put  him  into 
the  gayest  humour  in  the  workL 

Ana  pray  what  do  you  call  this  gentleman  ? 

quoth  my  father,  rather  sportingnr. ^This 

tomb,  said  the  young  Benedictine,  kioldng  down- 
wards, contains  the  bones  of  St  Maxima,  who 
came  ftmn  Ravenna  on  purpose  to  toudi  the 
body 

Of  St  Maximus,  said  my  father,  WPP^  ^ 
with  his  saints  before  him, — they  were  two  of 
the  neatest  saints  in  the  whole  martyrologyj 
added  my  &ther.— -Excuse  me,  said  Uie  sa- 
cristan,— ^'twas  to  toudi  the  bones  of  St  Ger- 
main, the  builder  of  the  abbey. And  what 

did  she  get  by  it  ?  said  mv  unde  Toby.-^ — 
What  does  any  woman  get  by  it  ?  said  my  &- 
ther.--—'jlf ar^rdbiii,  replied  the  young  Bene- 
dictine, making  a  bow  down  to  the  ground,  and 
utteriDg  the  word  with  so  humble  but  decisive 
a  cadence,  it  disarmed  my  father  for  a  moment 
— 'Tis  supposed,  continued  the  Benedictine, 
that  St  Maxima  has  lain  in  this  tomb  four 
hundred  years,  and  two  hundred  before  her 

canonization. ^'Tis  but  a  slow  rise,  brother 

Toby,  quoth  ray  father,  in  this  self-same  army 
of  martyrs.^— A  desperate  slow  one,  an  please 
your  Honour,  said  Trim,  unless  one  could  pur- 
chase.—I  should  rather  sell  out  entirdy, 

quoth  my  unde  Toby. 1  am  pretty  much 

of  your  opinion,  brother  Toby,  said  my  fa- 
ther.  

Poor  St  Maxiix|a !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  low  to 

himself,  as  we  turned  from  her  tomb. She 

was  otSb  of  the  fidrest  and  most  beautiful  ladies 
either  of  Italy  or  France,  continued  the  sacris- 
tan.  ^But  who  the  deuce  has  got  lain  down 

here,  beside  her?  quoth  my  father,  pointing 
vnth  his  cane  to  a  large  tomb  as  we  walked  on. 
It  is  Saint  Optat,  sir,  answered  the  sacris- 
tan.  And  properly  is  Saint  Optat  placed! 

said  my  &ther :  And  what  is  Saint  Optat's  sto- 
ry ?  continued  he.->-^^aint  Optat,  r^died  the 
sacristan,  was  a  bishop. — 

1  thought  80,  by  Heaven !  cried  my  Ei- 
ther, interrupting  him  ; — Saint  Optat !— ^ow 
shoidd  Saint  Optat  fail  ? — So  snafdiing  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  the  young  Benedictine  hold- 
ing him  the  torch  as  he  wrote,  he  set  it  down 


asanewptoptohiii^stemofCfaiSstiiAi 

and  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  so  disinterested  v 
he  in  the  search  of  truth,  that,  had  he  fbund  m 
treasure  in  Saint  Optat's  tomb,  it  would  aot 
have  made  him  half  so  ridi :  'twas  as  snoooBifiii' 
a  short  visit  as  ever  was  paid  to  the  dead  ;  and 
80  highly  was  his  fancy  pleased  with  all  that  bad 
passed  in  it,— that  he  detennined  at  oBce  tostej 
another  day  in  Auxerre. 

^I'U  see  the  rest  of  these  good  gentry  to- 

morrow,  said  my  father,  as  we  crossed  over  the* 
s^uare.^— *And  vrhile  you  are  paying  that  vi- 
sit, brother  Shandy,  quodi  my  unde  Toby,  ihe 
Corporal  and  I  wiU  mount  the  ramparts.  ) 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

— ^Now  this  is  the  most  puaded  afcein  of 
all;— for  in  this  last  diapter,  as  fiur  at  least  as 
it  has  hdp'd  me  through  Auxerre,  I  haye  be^ 
getting  forwards  in  two  different  joumiea  toge- 
ther, and  with  the  same  dash  of  the  pen ;— ^Ssr 
I  haVe  ^t  entirdy  out  of  Auxerre  in  this  jour- 
ney which  I  am  writing  now,  and  I  am  gotUf 
way  out  of  Auxerre  in  that  which  I  shaJl  write 
hereafter.— There  is  but  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection in  every  thing;  and,  by  pushing  at  some- 
thing beyond  tha^  I  have  brought  mysdf  into 
such  a  situation,  as  no  travdler  ever  stood  be- 
fore me ;  for  I  am  this  moment  walking  acrosB 
the  market-place  of  Auxerre,  with  my  father 
and  my  unde  Toby,  in  our  vray  backito  dinner; 
--and  I  am  this  moment  also  entering  Lyons, 
with  my  post^shaise  brdce  into  a  thousana  pie- 
ces ; — ana  I  am,  moreover,  this  moment  in  a 
handsome  pavilion,  built  by  Pringello,*  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  which  Mons.  Slig- 
niac  has  lent  me,  and  where  I  now  sit  rhapso- 
dizing all  these  afiairs. 

^Let  me  collect  myself,  and  pursue  my 

journey.  - 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

I  AM  glad  oi  it,  said  I,  settling  the  aoconnt 
with  mysdf,  as  I  walked  .into  Lyons, — my 
chaise  being  all  laid  higgledy-piggledy  with  my 
baggage  in  a  cart,  which  was  moving  dowly  bes 
fore  me. — I  am  heartily  glad,  said  I,  that  'os  aJll 
broke  to  pieces ;  for  now  I  can  go  directly  by 
water  to  Avignon,  which  will  carry  me  on  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  my  journey,  and 
not  cost  me  seven  livres; — and  from  thetice, 
continued  I,  bringing  forwards  the  account,  I 
can  hire  a  couple  of  mules,>-or  asses,  if  I  Hke 
(for  nobody  knows  me)  and  cross  the  plains  of 
Languedoc  for  almost  nothing: — ^I  shall  gain 


•  The  same  Don  Pringeilo,  the  odebrated  Spnidi  architect,  of  whom  my  cousin  Anthony  has  made  such 
hoooonblfr  mention}  in  a  schdium  to  the  Tale  mscdbed  to  his  Dame.^-Vid.  p.  129,  small  edit. 
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ftitr  hwklyril  Htkb  by  the  niiflfixrtiiiie  dcsr 
Into  my  ponei  and  pkafove!  wordi — ^worth 
doable  the  numej  by  it.  Wiih  wbat  rdodtj, 
oontiiltied  I,  ckpping  my  two  handi  toffether, 
aMl  I  fly  down  llie  ramd  Rhone,  with  the  VU 
w«8  on  my  ri^t  hand,  and  Dai^hinr  on  my 
left,  acaree  seeing  tbe  ande&t  dtiea  of  Vienne^ 
Valence,  and  ViTieres !  What  a  flame  will  it 
rekindle  in  the  lamp,  to  snatch  a  blushing  grape 
from  the  HenDjitage  and  Cote  Roti,  as  I  shoot 
by  the  £bot  of  them !  and  what  a  fresh  sming 
in  the  blood !  to  bdkdd  upon  die  banks  advan- 
cnig  andietiring,  the  castles  of  romance,  whence 
eonrteons  knights  hare  whilom  rescued  the  dis- 
treised; — and  see,  vertiginous,  the  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  cataracts,  and  all  the  hurry 
which  Nature  is  in  with  all  her  great  works 
about  her ! 

Mb  I  went  Oft  thus,  methou^t  my  diaise,  the 
wreck  of  which  looked  stately  enough  at  the 
first,  insensibly  srew  less  and  Imb  in  its  siae ; 
tbe  freshness  of  the  painting  was  no  more,— 4he 
gilding  lost  its  lustre,— and  the  whole  afiUr 
appeared  so  poor  in  my  eyes  !-hm>  sorry ! — so 
concamptiUe!—- and,  in  a  wmd,  so  much  worse 
than  the  Abbess  of  AndoQillet's  itself,-— that  I 
was  just  opening  my  mouth  to  give  it  to  the 
Bevu^ — ^when  a  pert,  Tampii^  dudse-underta- 
ker,  straplng  nimbly  across  tl^  street,  donand- 
ed  if  Monsieur  would  haye  his  chaise  refitted. 
■No,  no,  said  I,  shaking  my  head  side*ways. 
■Would  Monsieur  choose  to  sell  it?  re- 
joined the  undertaker. ^With  all  my  soul, 

said  I ;— the  iron-work  is  worth  forty  livres,--*- 
and  the  glasses  worth  forty  more,— and  the  lea- 
ther you  may  take  to  liye  <m. 

^What  a  mine  of  wealth,  ^oth  I,  as  he 

counted  me  the  money,  has  this  post-chaise 
brought  me  in !  And  this  is  my  usual  method 
of  bm>k-keepiDg,  at  least  with  the  diaasters  of 
li£^ — making  a  penny  of  every  one  of  'em  as 
they  happen  to  me. 

^Do,  my  dear  Jenny,  tell  the  world  for 

"me,  how  I  bdiayed  under  one,  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  its  kind,  which  could  befal  me  as  a  man, 
proud  as  he  ought  to  be  of  his  manhood. 

Tis  enough,  saidst  thou,  coming  doae  up  to 
me,  as  I  sto^  with  my  garters  in  my  hand,  re- 
fleeting  upon  what  niul  not  passed 'Tis 

enough,  Tristram,  and  I  am  satisfied,  saidst 

thou,  whispering  these  words  in  my  ear,  * 
•    ••»••.__        •        •        •         • 

any  other  man  would  have  sunk  down  to 
the  centre. 
^Everything  is  good  for  something,  quoth 

^— m  go  into  Wales  fbr  six  weeks,  and 
drink  fiipat's  whey,— «nd  IH  gain  seven  years 
longer  life  for  the  accident  For  which  reason 
I  think  myself  inexcusable  for  blaming  Fortune 
so  often  as  I  have  done,  for  pelting  roe  all  my 
life  loQg,  like  an  ungracious  duchfiM,  as  I  called 
her,  with  so  many  small  evils.  Surely,  if  I  have 


any  cause  to  be  angry  with  her,  -  tIs  that  die  has 
not  sent  me  great  ones  ^-«seore  of  good  cursed, 
bouncing  lones,  would  have  been  as  good  as  a 
pension  tome. 

—One  of  a  hundred  a-vear,  or  so,  is  all  I 
wish : — I  would  not  be  at  the  plague  of  payii^ 
land-tax  fbr  a  hoger. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

To  those  who  call  vexations,  vemHtms,  as 
knowing  what  they  are,  there  oould  not  be  a 
greater,  than  to  be  uie  best  part  of  a  day  in  Ly- 
ons, the  most  opulent  and  flouridiing  city  m 
France,  enriched  with  the  most  fragments  of 
antiouity, — and  not  be  able  to  see  it.  To  be 
withhela  upon  any  account,  must  be  a  vexation ; 
but  to  be  withheld  by  a  vexation, — ^must  cer- 
tainly be  what  philosophy  justly  calls 

VEXATIOW 

upon 

VSXATIOK. 

I  had  got  my  two  dishes  of  milk-coAe  (which, 
by  the  by,  is  exceUently  good  fbr  a  consump- 
tion ;  but  you  must  boil  the  milk  and  cofiee  to- 
gether,—otherwiM  'tis  only  co£See  and  milk)— 
and  as  it  was  no  more  than  ei§^t  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  boat  did  not  gomtAH  noon,  I  had 
time  to  see  enough  of  Lyons  to  tire  the  patienoe 
of  all  the  friends  I  had  in  the  world  with  it.  I 
will  take  a  walk  to  the  cadtedral,  said  I,  looking 
at  my  list,  and  see  the  wonderftd  mechanism  of 
this  great  clock  of  Lippius  of  Basil,  in  the  first 
pkce. 

Now,  of  all  things  in  the  worid,  I  understand 
the  least  of  mechanism ; — I  have  ndther  genius, 
nor  taste,  norfancy, — and  haveabrain  so  entirdy 
uiiq)t  for  every  thing  of  that  kind,  that  I  so- 
lemnly declare  I  was  never  yet  able  to  compre- 
hend the  princtj^es  of  motion  of  a  squirrel-cage, 
or  a  common  knife-grinder's  wheel, — though  I 
have  many  an  hour  of  my  life  looked  up  widi 
great  devotion  at  the  one,— and  siood  by  with  as 
much  patience  as  any  Christian  ever  could  do  at 
the  other. 

Ill  CO  see  the  surprising  movements  of  this 
neat  dock,  said  I,  the  very  first  thing  I  do :  and 
then  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  tlie  great  htoiry  of  die 
Jesuits,  and  procure,  if  possible,  a  sight  of  the 
thirty  volumes  of  the  general  history  of  China, 
wrote  (not  in  the  Tartarian,  but)  in  the  Chmese 
language,  and  in  the  Chinese  character  too. 

Now,  I  almost  know  as  little  of  the  Chinese 
language,  as  I  do  of  the  mechanism  of  Lippius's 
dodc-work  ;  so,  why  these  should  have  jostled* 
themsdves  into  the  two  first  artides  of  my  list, 
—I  leave  to  the  curious  as  a  problem  of  Nature. 
I  own,  it  looks  like  one  of  her  ladyship's  obli- 
quities ;  and  they  who  court  her,  are  interested 
m  finding  out  her  humour  as  much  as  I. 

When  these  curiosities  are  seen,  quoth  I,  half 
addresahig  myself  to  my  valet  de  ^aoe,  yrhQ 
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•Mbd  iMhlnd  tiie,-»-'twffl  be  BO  hoH  if  we  go  to 
the  dratdi  of  St  Ireiueiis^  and  see  the  pillar  to 
which  Christ  was  tied;--«udj  after  that^  the 
house  where  Pontius  Pilate  lived.— >-'Twas  at 
the  neit  town^  said  the  Taleit  de  |>lace,  at  Vienne. 
••«•— I  am  i^ad  of  it,  said  I,  rising  brisklj  from 
mj  chair,  and  walking  across  &e  room  with 
stndes  twice  as  long  as  mr  usual  pace ; — '*  fhr 
so  much  the  sooner  shall  I  oe  at  the  Tarnb  of  the 
Two  honers'* 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  moTement,  and 
why  I  took  sudi  long  strides  in  uttering  this, — 
I  might  leave  to  the  curious  too:  hut,asuopin« 
dple  of  dodc-work  is  concerned  in  it,— -'twill  be 
m  wdl  lor  the  reader  if  I  explain  it  myself. 

CHAP.  XXXI^ 

O !  TRBES  is  a  sweet  lera  in  the  lifb  of  man, 
when  ^the  brain  being  tender  and  fibriUous,  and 
more  like  pap  than  any  thing  else}--a  story  read 
of  two  fond  lovers,  separated  from  each  other  by 
cruel  parents,  and  by  still  more  cruel  destiny— 

Amandus — He, 
.  Amanda — She,— — 
eadi  Ignorant  of  the  other's  course ; 

He— east, 

She — west : 
Amandus  taken  c^>tive  by  the  Turks,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  court,  where 
the  Princess  oi  Morocco,  falling  in  love  with 
him,  keeps  him  twenty  years  in  prison  for  the 
love  of  his  Amanda. 

She  (Amanda)  all  the  time  wandering  bare- 
Ibot,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  o'er  rod»  and 
mountains,  inquiring  for  Amandusl — Amandus ! 
Amandus  1 — ^making  every  hill  and  vdley  to  echo 

back  his  namft 

Amandus!  Amandus! 
at  every  town  and  dty,  sitting  down  forlorn  at 
the  gate : Has  Amandus ! — Has  my  Aman- 
dus entered  ? till, — going  round,  and  round, 

and  round  the  whole  world,— chance  unexpect- 
edly bringing  them  at  the  same  moment  of  the 
nignt,  thou^  by  different  wajrs,  to  the  gate  of 
Lyons,  their  native  dty,  and  eaich  in  weU Jmown 
accents  calling  out  aloud. 

Is  Amandus      \  ^^n  ^i.^  -. 
Is  my  Amanda  r*^*^^^ 
they  fly  into  ^ich  other's  arms,  and  both  dn^ 
down  dead  i(Kr\oj. 

There  is  a  son  sra  in  every  gentle  mortal's  life, 
where  such  a  story  afibrds  morepalmlMm  to  the 
bndn  than  all  the  Frusts,  and  Crusts,  and  Rusts 
of  andouity,  which  travellers  can  cook  up  for  it. 

«—  Twas  aU  that  stuck  on  the  right  dde  of 
the  cullender  in  my  own,  of  what  Spon  and 
others,  in  their  accounts  of  Lyons,  had  strained 
into  it ;  and  finding,  moreover,  in  some  Itine- 
rary, but  in  what,  God  knows, — ^that  sacred  to 
the  fidelity  of  Ainandus  and  Amanda,  a  tomb 
was  built  without  (tkd  gpfttes,  where,  to  this  hour. 


loven  called  opoD  them  to  attest  diefrtrntfii^— 
I  never  could  get  into  a  scrape  of  that  Idnd  in 
my  life,  but  tms  tomb  of  the  taoers  would,  aosne- 
how  or  other,  come  in  at  the  dose;  nay,  audi  c 
kind  of  empire  had  it  established  over  me,  thst 
I  could  sdoom  think  or  speak  of  Lyons  ^^«iid 
sometimes,  not  so  much  as  see  even  a  Lyons- 
waistcoat,  but  ibis  remnant  of  antiqui^  woofid 
present  itself  to  my  fkncy ;  and  I  have  often  aaidy 
m  my  wild  way  of  running  on, — though  I  fear 
with  some  irreverence, — ^'^  I  thou^t  tms  slirfaie 
(neglected  as  it  was)  as  valuable  as  that  of  Me^ 
ca,  and  so  Utile  short,  except  in  wealth,  of  tiie 
Santa  Casa  itself,  that,  sometime  or  other,  I 
would  go  a  pilgrimage  (though  I  had  no  other 
business  at  Lyons)  on  purpose  to  pay  it  a  viatt." 
In  my  list,  therefore,  of  Videnda  at  Lyons, 
this,  though  last, — ^was  not,  you  see,  least ;  so 
taking  a  dozen  or  two  of  longer  strides  dian 
usual  across  my  room,  just  whilst  it  passed  my 
brain,  I  walked  down  calmly  into  die  Basse 
Cour,  in  order  to  sally  forUi;  and  having  called 
for  my  bill, — as  it  was  uncertain  whether  I 
dioula  return  to  my  inn,  I  had  paid  it, — had, 
moreover,  siven  the  maid  ten  sous,  and  was  just 
recdving  the  dernier  compliments  of  Monsienr 
Le  Blanc,  for  a  pleasant  voyage  down  the  Rhdne, 
-^when  I  was  stopped  at  the  gate. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Twas  by  a  poor  ass,  who  had  just  turned  ia 
with  a  couple^of  large  panniers  upon  hia  back,  to 
coUect  eleemosynary  turnip-tops  and  cabb^ie* 
leaves;  and  stood  aubions,  with  Ins  two  fore- 
feet on  the  inside  of  the  threshold,  and  with  his 
two  hinder-feet  towards  the  street,  as  not  kncKir- 
ing  very  wdl  whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may) 
I  cannot  bear  to  strike ; — there  is  a  patient  en- 
durance of  sufiPerings,  wrote  so  unafiectodly  in 
his  looks  and  carriage,  which  pleads  so  mightily 
for  him,  that  it  always  disarms  me ;  and  to  that 
degree,  that  I  do  not  like  to  speak  unkindly  to 
him :  on  the  contrary,  meet  him  where  I  wdi, 
—whether  in  town  or'country, — in  cart,  or  un- 
der panniers, — whether  in  libarty  or  bondage, — 
I  have  ever  something  dvil  to  say  to  him  on  my 
part ;  and  as  one  wora  begets  another  ^if  he  baa 
as  little  to  do  as  I)-^I  generally  faH  mto  con- 
versation with  him;  and  surely  never  is  ray 
imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  hii  leepunaea 
from  the  etdiings  of  his  countenance, — and 
where  those  carry  me  not  deep  enough, — in  fly- 
ing from  my  own  heart  into  his,  and  seeing  what 
is  natural  for  an  ass  to  think,-'— as  well  as  a  man, 
upon  the  occasion.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  crea- 
ture of  all  the  dasses  of  beings  bek>w  me,  with 
whom  I  can  do  this ;  for  pwrrots,  jadcdaws,  &c. 
I  never  exdiange  a  word  with  them, — ^nor  with 
apes,  &C.  for  pretty  near  the  same  reason ;  they 
act  by  wrote,  as  the  others  sped:  by  it,  and 
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equally  make  me  silent :  nay,  my  doe  and  my 
cat,  though  I  value  them  both--(and,  for  my 
dog,  he  would  speak  if  he  oould) — yet,  somehow 
or  other,  they  neither  of  them  possess  the  talents 
for  conversation ; — I  can  make  nothing  of  a  dia- 
course  with  them  beyond  the  proposition,  the  r  e- 
pljf,  and  rejoinder,  wnich  terminated  my  father's 
and  my  mother's  conversations  in  his  beds  of 
justice; — and  those  uttered, — there's  an  end  of 
the  dialogue. 
<-*— But  with  an  ass,  I  can  commune  for  ever. 
— Come,  Honesty !  said  I, — seeing  it  was  im- 
practicable to  pass  oetwixt  him  and  the  gate,— 
art  thou  for  oomipg  in  or  going  out  ? 

—The  ass  twisted  his  head  round,  to  look 
op  the  street 

^Well,  replied  I,  well  wait  a  minute  &r 

thy  driver. 

He  turned  his  head  thoughtfVd  about,  and 

looked  wistftilly  the  opposite  way. 

I  understand  thee  perfectly,  answered  I ; — if 
thou  takest  a  wrons  step  in  this  affidr,  he  wiU 
cudgel  thee  to  death. — Well,  a  minute  is  but  a 
minute,  and,  if  it  saves  a  fellow-creature  a  dn^ 
bing,  it  shall  not  be  set  down  as  ill  spent. 

He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  as  this 
discourse  went  on,  and«  in  the  little  peevish  con- 
tentionsof  nature  betwixt  hunger  and  unsavouri- 
ness,  had  dropt  it  out  of  his  mouth  half  a  dosen 
times,  and  picked  it  up  again.-^(jrod  help  thee. 
Jack !  said  I,  thou  hast  a  bitter  breakfast  on'^ 
—and  many  a  bitter  day's  labour. — and  many  a 
bitter  blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages !-— 'tis  all — all 
hittemess  to  thee,  whatever  me  is  to  others  !^- 
And  now,  thy  mouth,  if  one  knew  the  truth  of 
it>  is  as  bitter,  I  dare  say,  as  soot— (for  he  had 
east  aside  the  stem)  and  thou  hast  not  a  friend^ 
perhaps,  in  all  this  world,  that  will  give  thee  a 
macarooud — In  saving  this,  I  pulled  out  a  p^er 
of  'ant,  which  I  had  just  purchased,  and  gave 
him  one, — and,  at  this  moment  that  I  am  tefluig 
it>  my  heart  smites  me,  that  there  was  more  m 
^fiaaantry  in  the  conceit  of  seeing  how  an  ass 
would  eat  a  macaroon, — than  of  b^evolence  in 
givira  him  one,  which  presided  in  the  act 

When  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I  press- 
ed him  to  come  in ; — the  poor  beast  was  heavy 
loaded, — ^his  1^  seemed  to  tremble  under  him, 
— ^he  hung  rather  backwards ;  and,  as  I  pulled 
at  his  halter,  it  broke  ah(»rt  in  my  hand. — He 
looked  up  pensive  in  my  face — **  Don't  thrash 
me  with  it ; — but,  if  you  vnll,  you  may."— i 

''  If  I  do,"  said  I, ''  111  be  d d." 

The  word  was  but  one-half  of  it  pronounced, 
Hke  the  Abbess  of  AndoOillets — (so  there  was  no 
sin  in  it) — ^when  a  person  coming  in,  let  fall  a 
thundering  bastinado  i^ion  the  poor  devil's  crup- 
per, which  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

Out  upon  it  I 
oried  I : — but  the  inteijection  was  equivocal, 
and,  I  think,  wrong  placed  too,-«for  the  end  of 
an  oaier  whidi  had  started  out  from  the  contex- 
ture of  the  ass's  pannier^  had  caught  hold  of  my. 


breedies-pocket  as  he  rushed  by  me,  and  rent  it 
in  the  moat  disastrous  direction  you  can  imagine ; 
*— so  that  the 

Out  ypon  it  I  m  my  opinion,  should  have  oome 
in  here ;— >but  this  I  leave  to  be  settled  by 
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.which  I  have  brought  over  along  with  me  for 
that  purpose. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

When  all  was  set  to  rights,  I  came  down 
stairs  again  into  the  Basse  Cour  with  my  valet 
de  place,  in  order  to  sally  out  towards  the  tomb 
of  the  two  lovers,  &c. — and  was  a  second  time 
stopped  at  the  gate ; — ^not  by  the  ass,— >but  by 
the  person  who  struck  him  ;  and  who,  by  that 
time,  had  taken  possession  (as  is  not  tmoommon 
after  a  defeat)  of  the  very  spot  of  ground  whare 
the  ass  stood. 

It  was  a  commissary  sent  to  me  from  the  poat- 
office,  with  a  rescript  in  his  hand,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  some  six  tivres  odd  sous. 

Upon  what  account?  said  I. ^'Tis  upon  dke 

{Murt  of  the  Kii^  replied  the  commissary,  hea- 
ving up  both  his  shoulders. 

^My  good  fHend,  quoth  I,— as  sure  as  I 

am  I,— and  you  are  you,— 

——And  who  are  you  ?  said  he. 

— *--Don't  puzsle  me,  said  I. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

'  —But  it  is  an  indubitable  verity,  continued 
I,  addressing  myself  to  the  commissary,  chan- 
ging only  the  form  of  my  asseveration, — that  I 
owe  the  King  of  France  nothing  but  my  good- 
will ;  for  he  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  I  Wish 
him  all  health  and  pastime  in  the  world. 

Pardonnez  moi, — ^replied  the  oommissalr;  you 
are  indebted  to  Urn  six  livres  four  sous  for  the 
next  post  from  hence  to  St  Fons,  iA  your  route 
to  Avignon ; — ^which  being  a  post-royal,  yon  pay 
double  for  ihe  horses  and  postillion,— otnerwise 
'twould  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
livres  two  sous. 

But  I  don't  go  by  land,  said  I. 

—You  may,  if  you  please,  replied  the  com- 
missary. 

<; ^Your  most  obedient  servant,— -said  I, 

making  him  a  low  bow. 

The  commissary,  widi  all  the  sincerity  of  gmve 
good4>reeding,— 4nade  me  one  as  low  again. — I 
never  was  more  disconcerted  with  a  bow  in  my 
life. 

^The  devil  take  the  serious  character  of 

these  people !  quoth  1 — (aside)— they  under- 
stand no  more  <»  in>n^  than  thia.    ■ 
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Theeamtpmitan  wm  UmSam  doie  by  viA       'Bot  not  to  this,— etid  be— patdiig  • 

bkpanneri^bat  MHiediiai^KJediipBj^B;    frinted  piper  iDto  my  hand :— 
— ^I  eoQld  BoC  prvooiiBce  die  Bsme.  pak  li  aot. 

— Sir,  tad  1, roilfftiiig  myid^— it  m  not  my        ^Tis  a  pithy  prolq^omeDOD^  quoth  I; — 

hiteBtioii  to  take  port.  aidaoieidoa  —       —       —        — 

•   ■    Dot  yoQ  najy^— Mid  he;,  |H'iiirting  in  his    —       —       ^       —       ^       —        — 

fintiepij; — ^yoa  »•▼  take  post,  if  joa  cfaoK.      —       —       —       —       —       —        — 

^And  I  may  take  aak  to  Bj  pidded  her-    —       —       ^       -.       —       —        — 

nng,  Mid  I,  if  I  cfanae ——       —       —       —       —        — 

Ikit  I  do  BOC  dnve.  — Bj  all  whidi  it  appears,  anoth  I,  haying 

^But  yoa  must  pay  ftr  it  whedicr  yon  do    leaditorerafittfetoorapidl^^thatifanianaets 

or  no.  oQt  in  a  poat-chaiie  frcm  Paris, — be  roust  go  on 

^Ay !  far  die  aah,  aid  I  (I  know)  travdli^  in  one  all  the  dm  of  bis  life, — or  pay 

And  far  die  poat  too,  added  hc^        Do-    fo  it^— Excoae  me,  said  the  commissary,  the 

fiend  me !  cried  I ^irit  of  the  ordinance  is  diis : — ^That  if  you  set 

— I  traTdbywater; — ^I  am  going  down  die    out  with  an  intaition  of  ronning  post  from  Bi^ 

Bhone  this  Tcry  affcauoou  ; — my  bagj^t  is  in    ris  to  ATignoD,  &c  you  shall  not  change  dutt 

die  boat,— and  I  have  actaaDy  paid  nine  liYics    intentioD,  or  mode  of  traTeUing,  without  first 

for  my  passage.  aatisihring  die  fermiers  for  two  posts  further  than 

Cat  ttmi  egtti, — ^"tis  aO  one^  aaid  he.  the  pace  you  repent  at ; — and  tisfounded^  eon- 

Bam.  Diem  7  what,  pay  for  the  way  I  go !    tinned  he,  upon  this.  That  the  Revciates  are  not 

and  for  the  way  I  do  aotf  sol  to  fall  diort  throu^  joniJickUness. 

— Ces^  <o«t  ^a/,  repfied  the  eommiBaBry.  0,byHeaTen8!  cried  I, — iffiddeneasis 

— llie  deril  it  is !  said  I ; — but  I  will  go    taxable  in  France, — ^we  have  nothii^  to  do  but 
to  ten  thousand  Bastilea  fhst.  to  make  die  best  peace  with  you  we  csn. 

O  En^and !  Engfauid !  dioa  land  of  liberty,        Amd  so  the  Peace  was  made; 
and  din^te  of  good  sense!  dioa  tender  est  of  mo-       — ^Andifitisabadone, — as  Tristram  Shandy 
thers,  and  pnUest  of  nurses !  cried  I,  kmyjing    kid  die  comer-stone  of  it, — nobody  but  Tiis- 
npon  one  knee  as  I  was  bfynning  my  ^oa-    tcun  Shandy  ou^^t  to  be  hanged, 
trophe, — 

When  the  director  of  Madame  Le  Bhaci's 
conscience  coming  in  at  that  instant,  and  aeeing  4-ittai>   w-wr 

a  person  in  black,  widi  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  CHAP.  XXXV 1. 

at  nis  devotions, — looking  still  psier  by  the  con- 
trast and  distress  of  his  dryery,    aiftkcd  if  I        Though  I  was  sensible  I  had  aaid  as  many 
stood  in  want  of  the  aids  of  the  diurcb—  devcr  things  to  the  commissary  as  came  to  six 

1  go  by  vfoier,  said  I ; — and  here'a  ano-    livrea  fbnr  sous,  yet  I  was  determined  to  note 

ther  will  be  for  making  me  pay  for  going  by  o»f.'    down  the  imposition  amongst  m;^  remarks  before 

I  retired  firom  die  fdaoe ;  so  putong  my  hand  in- 
to my  coat  podut  for  my  remarks-— (wbidi,  by 
the  by,  may  be  a  caution  to  travellers  to  take  a 
fitde  more  care  of  their  remarks  for  the  future) 
— "  my  remarks  were  stolen," — ^Never  did  sorry 
traveller  make  such  a  pother  and  racket  about 
bis  remarks  as  I  did  about  mine,  i^n  the  occa- 
sion. 

Heaven !  earth !  sea!  fire !  cried  I,  calling  in 
every  thing  to  my  aid  but  what  I  should, — my 
remarks  are  stolen  ! — ^What  shall  I  do  ? — Mr 
Commissary  !  pray  did  I  drop  any  remarks  as  I 

stood  beside  you  ? 

You  dropp'd  a  good  many  very  singular  ones, 

replied  he. Tu^  1  said  I,  those  were  but  a 

few,  not  worth  above  six  livres  two^us ; — but 

these  are  a  large  pored. He  shook  his  bead. 

^Monsieur  Le  Blanc!  Madame  Le  Blanc! 

did  yon  see  any  papers  of  mine  ? — You,  maid 
of  the  house,  run  up  stairs— Fran^ois^  run  up 
after  her  I 

—  I  must  have  my  remarks ; — they  were  the 
best  remarks,  cried  I,  that  ever  were  ma^b— 
the  wise8t,~die  wittiest— What  shall  I  do  ?— 
Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself? 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

As  I  perodved  the  commissary  of  the  post- 
office  wmdd  have  his  six  livres  four  sous,  I  had 
nothinff  dse  for  it,  but  to  say  some  smart  thing 
upon  toe  occasion,  worth  the  money : 

And  so  I  set  off  thus: — 

And  pray,  Mr  Coromissary,  by  what  law  of 
courtesy  is  a  defenceless  stranger  to  be  used  just 
the  reverse  from  what  you  use  a  Frenchman  in 
this  matter  ? 

By  no  means,  said  he. 

Excuse  me,  said  I  ;--for  you  have  begun, 

sir,  with  first  tearing  off  my  breeches, — and  now 
want  my  pocket. 

Whereas,-^ad  yon  first  taken  my  pocket,  as 
Tou  do  with  your  own  people, — and  uien  left  me 
iMure-a— 'd  after,-^!  had  been  a  beast  to  have 
complained. 

As  it  is,— 

— Tis  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 

— ^'Tis  contrary  to  reason, 

—Tis  contrary  to  the  OospeL 
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Saocbo  Fan9a,  when  he  lost  hif  ass'f  ,/«fnit- 
turey  did  not  exclaim  more  bitterly, 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

When  the  first  transport  was  over,  and  the 
registers  o£  the  brain  were  beginning  to  get  a 
little  out  of  the  confusion  into  which  this  jum- 
ble of  cross  accidents  had  cast  them, — it  then 
presentlj  occurred  to  me,  that  I  had  left  my 
remarks  in  the  pocket  of  the  chaise ; — and  that 
in  selling  my  chaise,  I  had  sold  my  remarks 
along  with  it,  to  the  chaise- vamper. 

I  leave  this 
void  space,  that  the  reader  may  swear  into  it 
any  oath  he  is  most  accustomed  to. — For  my 
own  part,  if  ever  I  swore  a  whole  oath  into  a 
vacancy  in  my  life,  I  think  it  was  into  that — 
••**••••*,  said  I ;  and  so  my  remarks 
through  France,  which  were'  as  full  of  wit  as 
an  eeg  is  full  of  meat, — and  as  well  worth  four 
hunSed  guineas  as  the  said  ^g  is  worth  a  pen- 
ny— have  I  been  selling  here  to  a  chaise-vam- 
per, — for  four  Louis-d'ors ; — and  giving  him  a 
post-chaise  fby  Heaven !)  worth  six  into  the 
bargain;  had  it  been  to  Dodsley,  or  Becket, 
or  any  creditable  bookseller,  who  was  either 
leaving  otf  business,  and  wanted  a  post-chaise, 
—or  who  was  b^inning  it — and  wanted  my 
remarks,  and  two  or  three  p^neas  along  witn 
them, — I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  to  a  chaise- 
.  vamper !— -Shew  me  to  him  this  moment,  Fran- 

'cois,  said  I. ^The  valet  de  place  put  on  his 

hat,  and  led  the  way ; — and  1  pull  d  oS  mine 
as  I  pass'd  the  commissary,  and  followed  him. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  chaise-vamper^s 
house,  both  the  house  and  the  shop  were  shut 
up ;  it  was  the  eighth  of  September,  the  nati- 
vity of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of 
God. 

— ^Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi, — the  whole  world 
was  going  out  a  May-poling, — ^frisking  here, 
capering  there, — nobody  cared  a  button  for  me 
or  my  remarks ;  so  I  sat  me  down  upon  a  bench 
by  the  door,  philosophizing  upon  my  condition. 
By  a  better  fate  than  uraally  attends  me,  I 
had  not  waited  half-an-hour,  when  the  mistress 
came  in  to  take  the  napilliotes  from  off  her  hair, 
before  she  went  to  tne  May-poles. 

The  French  women,  by  the  by,  love  May- 
poles, i  lafolie; — ^that  is,  as  much  as  their  ma- 
tins.— Give  'em  but  a  May-pole,  whether  in 
May,  June,  July,  or  September, — they  never 
count  the  times,--Hdown  it  goes,  'tis  meat,  drink, 
washing,  and  lodging  to  'em ; — and  had  we  but 
the  pohcy,  an'  pleaM  your  worships  (as  wood 
is  a  little  scarce  in  France)  to  send  them  but 
plenty  of  May-poles^*— 


The  women  would  set  them  up;  and^when 
they  had  done,  they  would  dance  round  them 
(and  the  men  for  company)  till  they  were  all 
blind. 

The  wife  of  the  chaise-vamper  stepped  in,  I 
told  you,  to  take  the  papilliotes  from  off  her 
hair, — ^the  toilet  stands  still  for  no  many— «o 
she  jerked  off  her  cap,  to  begin  with  them,  aa 
she  opened  the  door ;  in  doing  which,  one  of 
them  fell  upon  the  ground :— I  instantfy  saw  it 
was  m)r  own  writinff. 

O  Seigneur !  cried  I,— you  have  got  all  my 
remarks  upon  your  head,  madam !   ^  •J'en  tms 

bien  mortijiie,  said  she. ^'Tis  well,  thinks  I, 

they  have  stuck  there, — ^for  could  they  have 
gone  deeper,  they  would  have  made  such  con- 
fusion in  a  Frenchwoman's  noddle,— she  had 
better  have  gone  with  it  unfrizded  to  the  day 
of  eternity.  • 

Tene%^  Mid  she : — so  without  any  idea  of  the 
nature  of  my  suffering,  she  took  them  from  her 
curls,  and  put  them  gravely,  one  by  one,  into 
my  hat ;— one  was  twisted  this  way, — another 

twisted  that ^Ay  !  bv  my  fiuth,  and  whoi 

they  are  published,  quoth  I, — 

They  will  be  worse  twisted  stilL 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

And  now  for  Lippius's  dock !  said  I,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  wno  had  got  through  all  hit 
difficulties; — nothing  can  prevent  us  seeing  that, 

and  the  Chinese  history,  &c ^Except  the 

time,  said  Fran9ois — for  'tis  almost  eleven.— 
Then  we  must  speed  the  faster,  said  I,  striding 
it  away  to  the  cathedral. 

I  cannot  say,  in  my  heart,  that  it  gave  me 
any  concern  in  being  told  by  one  of  t&  minor 
canons,  as  I  was  entering  the  west  door, — ^That 
Lippius's  great  dock  was  all  out  of  joints,  and 
had  not  gone  for  some  years. — It  will  sive  me 
the  more  time,  thought  I,  to  neruse  the  Chi- 
nese history ;  and  besides,  I  snail  be  able  to 
^ve  the  world  a  better  account  of  the  dock  in 
Its  decay,  than  I  could  have  done  in  its  flourish* 
ing  condition. 

— ^And  10  away  I  posted  to  the  col]^;e  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Now  it  is  with  the  project  of  getting  a  peep 
at  the  History  of  China,  in  Chinese  characters, 
— as  with  many  others  I  could  mention,  which 
strike  the  fancv  only  at  a  distance;  for  as  I 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point, — my  blood 
cod'd,  —  the  f^k  gradually  went  oS,  till  at 
length  I  would  not  have  given  a  cherry-stone 
to  have  it  gratified. — ^The  truth  was,  my  time 
was  short,  and  my  heart  was  at  the  Tomb  of 
Lovers. — I  wish  to  God,  said  I,  as  I  got  the 
rapper  in  my  hand,  that  the  key  of  the  library 
may  be  but  lost.    It  fell  out  as  well, — 

For  all  the  Jesuiii  had  got  the  c&o/»c;— and 
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CHAP.  XL. 


Af  I  knew  the  geomphy  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Loven,  as  weU  as  if  I  had  lived  twenty  yean 
in  Lyons;  namelv,  that  it  was  upon  the  turn- 
ing of  my  right  nand^  just  without  the  gate^ 
lei^ng  to  the  Fauxbourg  de  Vai8e« — I  diB« 
MtchM  Francois  to  the  boat,  that  I  might  pay 
the  homage  1  so  long  owed  it,  without  a  wit^ 
ness  of  my  weakness ; — ^I  walked  with  all  ima- 
fflnable  jov  towards  the  place. — ^When  I  saw 
uie  gate  wnich  interceptea  the  tomb,  my  heaxt 
glowed  within  me. 

— ^Tender  and  faithful  spirits!  cried  I,  ad- 
dSressing  myself  to  Amandus  and  Amanda,— 
long — ^long  naye  I  tarried  to  drop  this  tear  upon 
your  tomb. — I  come,  I  come 

When  I  came,— there  was  no  tomb  to  drop 
it  upon. 

what  would  I  haye  giyen  for  my  undo  To- 
by to  haye  whistled  LiUabullcro! 


night  he  comes  to  Ayigmn,— that  be  ahoiild 
therefore  say,  **  Ayignon  is  more  sulnect  to  Ugh 
winds  than  any  town  in  all  France :  for  which 
reason,  I  laid  no  stress  upon  ^e  accident  till  I 
had  inouired  of  the  master  of  the  km  about  it ; 
who  tdling  me  seriously  it  was  so ;— and  hear- 
ing,  moreover,  the  windiness  of  Avignon  spoken 
of  in  the  country  about  as  a  proverb, — I  set  it 
down  mftely  to  ask  the  learned  what  can  be 

the  cause ^The  consequence  I  saw,— for  they 

are  all  Dukes,  ]!^Iarquises,  and  Counts  there^ 
—the  deuce  a  Baron  in  all  Avignon ; — so  that 
there  is  scarce  any  talking  to  them  on  a  windy 
day. 

Friihee,  friend,  said  I,  take  hold  of  mr  mule 
for  a  moment ;— for  I  wanted  to  pull  off  one  of 
my  jack-boots,  which  hurt  my  heel : — ^tlie  man 
was  standing  auite  idle  at  the  door  of  the  inn  ; 
and  as  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  he  was  some- 
way concerned  about  the  house  or  stable,  I  put 
the  bridle  into  his  hand,— -so  begun  with  my 
boot— When  I  had  finished  the  affidr,  I  tun- 
ed about  to  take  the  mule  from  the  man,  and 
thank  him, — 

But  Monsieur  le  Marquis  hod  walked  in. 


CHAP.  XLL 

No  matter  how  or  in  what  mood,— but  I  flew 
from  the  Tomb  of  the  Lovers,— or  rath^  I  did 
not  fly  Jrom  it — (for  there  was  no  such  thing 
existing)  and  just  got  time  enough  to  the  boat 
to  save  my  passase; — and  ere  I  had  sailed  a 
hundred  yaras,  the  Rhdne  and  the  Sa6n  met 
together,  and  carried  me  down  merrily  betwixt 
them. 

But  I  have  described  this  voyage  down  the 
Rhone  before  I  made  it. 

— So  now  I  am  at  Avignon ;  and  as  there  \k 
nothing  to  see  but  the  old  house  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  resided,  and  nothing  to  stop 
me  but  a  short  remark  upon  the  place,  in  three 
minutes  you  will  see  me  crossing  the  bridge 
upon  a  mule,  with  Fran9ois  upon  a  horse  with 
my  portmanteau  behind  him,  and  the  owner  of 
both,  striding  the  way  before  us,  with  a  long 
gun  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  sword  under  his 
arm,  lest  peradventure  we  should  run  away  vrith 
his  cattle.  Had  you  seen  my  breeches  m  en- 
tering Avignon, — though  you  d  have  seen  them 
bett^,  I  think,  as  I  mounted, — ^you  would  not 
have  diought  die  precaution  amiss,  or  found  in 
your  heart  to  have  taken  it  in  dudgeon :  for  m^ 
own  part,  I  took  it  most  kindly ;  and  determi- 
ned to  make  him  a  present  of  Uiem,  when  we 
got  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  for  the  trouble 
3iey  had  put  him  to,  of  armmg  himself  at  all 
points  against  them. 

Before  1  go  further,  let  me  get  rid  of  my  re- 
mark upon  Avignon,  which  is  this: — That  I 
think  it  wrong,  merely  because  a  man's  hat  has 
been  blown  off  his  head,  by  chance,  the  first 


CHAP.  XLII. 

I  HAn  now  the  whole  south  of  France,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  those  of  tlie  Garonne, 
to  traverse  upon  my  muk  at  my  own  kismre, 
— ^for  I  had  left  Death,  the  Lord  knowa, — and 

he  only, — ^how  far  behind  me •'  I  have 

followed  many  a  roan  through  France,"  quoth 
he; — **  but  never  at  this  mettlesome  rate." 
— --Still  he  followed,  and  still  I  fled  him, — 
but  I  fled  him  cheerfrdly  ;^-still  he  pursued,— 
but,  like  one  who  pursued  his  prey  wi^ont 
hope, — as  he  lagged,  every  step  he  lost  soUened 
his  looks.    Why  should  I  fly  him  at  this  rate? 

So,  notwithstanding  all  the  commissary  of 
the  post-office  had  said,  I  changed  the  mode  of 
my  travelling  once  more ;  and,  after  so  precipi- 
tate and  ratuing  a  course  as  I  had  run,  I  flat- 
tered my  fuicy  with  thinking  of  my  mule,  and 
that  I  snould  traverse  the  rich  plains  of  Lan- 
ffuedoc  upon  his  back,  as  slowly  as  foot  could 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  a  trayeOer, 
— w  more  terriUe  to  travel-writers,  than  a  hac^ 
rich  plain,  espedally  if  it  is  without  great  ri- 
vers or  bridges;  and  presents  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  one  unvaried  picture  of  plenty :  for  af- 
ter they  have  once  told  you,  that  'tis  delidous, 
or  (delightfiil,  as  the  case  happens) ; — that  the 
soil  was  gratefril,  and  that  Nature  nours  out  all 
her  abundance,  &c  ....  they  nave  then  a 
large  plain  upon  their  hands,  wmch  thev  know 
not  wnat  to  do  with, — and  which  is  of  uttk  or 
no  use  to  them,  but  to  carry  them^  to  some 
town ;  and  that  town,  perhaps  of  little  mor^ 
17 
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tat  ft  rum  piftoe  to  start  from  to  the  next  plain, 
•"ftiid  socm. 

Thi«  is  most  terriUe  work  ;— judge  if  I  don't 
manage  my  plauia  better* 

CHAP.  XLIIL 

I  HAD  not  gone  above  two  leagoes  and  a  half^ 
before  the  man  with  his  gun  b^n  to  look  at 
hia^pming, 

I  nad  three  several  times  loitered  terribly  be- 
l^d ;  half  a  mile  at  least  every  time :  once  in 
deep  conference  with  a  drum-maker^  who  was 
making,  cbrums  for  th^  fairs  of  Baucaira  and 
Tanscooe  :-*I  did  not  understand  the  princi- 
ples.—<—" 

The  second  idme,  I  cannot  so  pr<merly  say  I 
stopped^ — ^for  meeting  a  couple  of  Franciscans 
straitened  more  for  time  than  myself,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  what  I  was 
about, — I  had  turned  back  with  them. 

The  third,  was  an  afiair  of  trade  with  a  gos- 
sip, for  a  hand-basket  of  Provence  figs  ibr  four 
sous.  This  would  have  been  transacted  at  once, 
but  for  a  case  of  conscience  at  the  dose  of  it; 
for  when  the  figs  were  paid  for,  it  turned  out, 
that  there  were  two  dosen  of  eggs  covered  over 
with  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket : — 
as  I  had  no  intention  of  buying  eggs, — I  made 
no  sort  of  claim  of  them : — as  for  £e  space  they 
had  occupied,  what  signified  it !  I  had  figs  enow 
for  my  moneys 

But  it  was  my  intention  to  have  the  basket ; 
—it  was  the  gossip's  intention  to  keep  it,  with- 
out which  she  could  do  nothing  with  her  eggs ; 
— and  unless  I  had  the  basket,  I  could  do  as 
little  with  my  figs,  which  were  too  ripe  al- 
ready, and  most  Si  'em  burst  at  the  side :  this 
brouffht  on  a  short  contention,  which  termi- 
nated in  sundry  proposals  what  we  should  both 
do. 

How  we  disposed  of  our  eggs  and  figs,  I  defy 
you  or  the  devil  himself,  hadhe  not  been  there 
(which  I  am  persuaded  he  was)  to  form  die 
least  probable  conjecture. — ^You  will  read  the 
whole  of  it, — ^not  this  year,  for  I  am  hastening 
to  the  story  of  my  unde  Toby's  amours ; — ^but 
YOU  will  xeaA  it  in  the  collection  of  those  which 
have  arose  out  of  the  journey  across  this  plain  ; 
-^«nd  which,  therefore,  I  call  my 

Plain  Stories. 

How  far  my  pen  has  been  fatigued,  like  those 
of  other  travellers,  in  this  journey  of  it,  over  so 
barren  a  tract, — ^the  world  must  judge ;  but  the 
traces  of  it,  which  are  now  all  set  o'  vibrating 
together  this  moment,  tell  me  'tis  the  most 
fruitful  and  busy  period  of  my  life ;  for  as  I 
had  made  no  convention  with  my  man  with  the 
gun  as  to  time, — ^by  stopping  and  talking  to 
every  soul  I  met,  who  was  not  in  a  full  trot,— 

VOL.  V. 


jmning  an  parties  before  me, — ^waiting  for  every 
soul  behind, — hailing  all  those  who  were  coining 
through  cross-roads,  arresting  all  kinds  of  beg- 
gars, pilgruns,  fiddlers,  friars, — ^not  passing  by 
a  woman  in  ^  mulbery-tree  without  commend- 
ing her  legs,  and  tempting  her  into  conversation 
with  a  pindi  of  snim : — In  short,  by  sdzing 
every  handle,  of  what  size  or  shape  soever, 
which  chance  hdd  out  to  me  in  this  journey,— 
I  turned  my  plain  into  a  city. — I  was  always  in 
company,  and  with  great  variety  too;  and  as 
my  mule  loved  sodetv  as  much  as  myself,  and 
had  some  proposals  always  on  his  part  to  offisr 
to  every  b^t  ne  met, — I  am  confident  we  could 
have  passed  through  Pall-mall  or  St  James's 
Street,  for  a  month  together,  with  fewer  adven^ 
tures, — and  seen  less  of  human  nature. 

O I  there  is  that  sprightly  firankness,  which  at 
once  unpins  every  pl^t  of  a  Languedodan's 
dress, — tnat  whatever  is  beneath  it,  it  looks  so 
like  die  simpHdtv  which  poets  sung  of  in  better 
davs— I  will  dduoe  my  foncy,  and  believe  it  is  so. 

Twas  in  the  road  betwixt  Nismes  and  Lund, 
where  there  is  the  best  Muscatto  wine  in  all 
France,  and  which,  by  the  by,  bdones  to  the 
honest  canons  of  MontpeUier  ;-»and  foul  befid 
the  man  who  has  drunk  it  at  thdr  table,  who 
grudges  them  a  drop  of  it. 

The  sun  was  set ; — they  had  done  their  work ; 
the  nymphs  had  ti^  up  thdr  hair  afresh,— and 
the  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carousal : — ^my 
mule  made  a  dead  iM)int. — ^'Tis  the  fife  and  ta- 

bourin,  said  I. 1  m  frightened  to  death,  quoth 

he. ^They  are  runniuff  at  the  ring  of  pleasure, 

said  I,  giving  him  a  prick. By  &unt  Boogar, 

and  aU  the  saints  at  the  backside  of  the  door  of 
purgatory,  said  he — (making  the  same  resolution 
with  the  Abbess  of  AndouiUet's)  111  not  go  a 

step  further. 'Tis  very  well,  sir,  said  I— I 

never  will  argue  a  point  with  one  of  your  fimiily 
as  long  as  I  live ;  so  leaping  ofi^  his  back,  and 
kicking  off  one  boot  into  this  ditch,  and  t'other 
into  that, — I'll  take  a  dance,  said  Ijirso  stay 
you  here. 

A  sim-bumt  daughter  of  Labour  rose  up  from 
the  group  to  meet  me,  as  I  advanced  towards 
them ;  her  hair,  wf^ch  was  a  dark  chesnut,  ap- 
proaching rather  to  a  black,  was  tied  up  in  a 
icnot,  all  but  a^  single  tress. 

We  want  a  cavaher,  said  she,  holding  out  both 
her  hands,  as  if  to  offbr  them. And  a  cava- 
lier ye  shall  have,  said  I,  taking  hold  of  boUi  of 
them. 

Hadst  thou,  Nannette,  been  arrayed  like  a 
duchesse !    . 

But  that  cursed  slit  in  thy  petticoat! 

Nannette  cared  not  for  it. 

We  could  not  have  done  without  vou,  said  she, 
letting  go  one  hand,  With  sdf-taugnt  politeness, 
and  leading  me  up  with  the  other.        • 

A  lame  youth,  whom  Apollo  had  recomnensed 
with  a  pipe,  and  to  whicn  he  had  added  a  ta- 
boorin  of  nis  own  accord,  ran  sweeUy  over  the 
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pfelnde,  as  he  sat  upon  the  hank. ^Tie  me  up 

this  tress  instantly,  said  Nonnette,  putting  a 
piece  of  string  into  my  handy— It  taught  me 

to  forget  I  was  a  stranger. The  whole  knot 

fell  down. — We  had  been  seyen  years  acquaint- 
ed. 

The  youth  struck  the  note  upon  the  tabourin, 
his  pipe  followed,  and  off  we  bounded.  *^  The 
deuce  take  that  sUt!" 

The  sister  of  the  youth,  who  had  stolen  bar 
▼oice  from  Heaven,  sunp;  alternately  with  her 
brother ; — ^'twas  a  Gaaodgne  roundelay. 

yiVA  LA  JOIA  ! 

FIDOK  LA  TRISTESSa!         • 

The  nymphs  joined  in  unison,  and  their  swains 
•n  octaye  below  them. 

I  would  have  given  a  crown  to  have  had  it 
sewed  up. — Nannette  would  not  have  given  a 
■omsy— Ffva  lajoia  was  in  her  lips :—  Viva  lajoia 


was  in  her  eves. — A  transient  spark  of  ttnitr 
shot  across  tne  space  betwixt  us. — She  IooIm 
amiable ! — ^Why  cotdd  I  not  Hve,  and  end  my 
days  thus?  Just  Disposer  of  our  j6ys  and  sor- 
rows, cried  I,  why  could  not  a  man  sit  down  in 
the  lap  of  content  here, — and  dance,  and  sin^ 
and  say  his  prajrers,  and  go  to  Heaven  with  this 
nut-brown  maid?  Capriciously  did  she  bend 
her  head  on  one  side,  and  dance  up  fnsidinns^^ 
Then  'tis  time  to  dance  ofl^  quoth  I ;  so  dian- 
fdng  only  partners  and  tunes,  I  danced  it  away 
ftom  Lund  to  Montpellier; — ftom  thence  to 
Pes^nas,  Besiers. — I  danced  it  along  tfarou^ 
Narbdnne,  Carcasson,  and  Gastle  Naudairjr^  tiD 
at  last  I  danced  mysefr  into  Perdrillo's  paviEon  ; 
where,  pulling  out  a  paper  of  bkck  lines,  that  I 
might  go  on  straight  mwards,  without  digres- 
sion or  parenthesis,  in  my  unde  Toby's  amours, 
— Ibegimthns:— 
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CHAP.  I. 

—But  sofUy,— -for  in  these  spcnrtiye  ^kins,  and 
under  Mb  genial  son,  where  at  this  instant  all 
flesh  is  innning  out  piping,  fiddlinff,  and  dan- 
cing to  thePvintage,  and  every  step  mat's  taken, 
iSbe  judgment  is  surprised  hj  the  imagination,  I 
defy,  notwithBtan<Ung  dl  tliat  has  he^  said  up* 
onstraighi  Unes,*  in  sundry  pages  of  my  hook, 
-—I  defy  the  hest  cahhage-nknter  that  ever  exist- 
ed^ whether  he  plants  hacdcwards  or  forwards,  it 
makes  little  difierenoe  in  the  account  (except 
that  he  will  have  m<nre  to  answer  fbr  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other)—-!  de^  him  to  go  on 
coolly,  critically,  and  canonically,  planting  his 
cabbages  one  by  one,  in  strai^t  hues,  and  stoic- 
al distances,  espedally  if  shts  in  petticoats  are 
nnsewed  up, — without  ever  and  mon  straddling 
out,  or  sidUng  into  some  bastardly  digression. — 
In  Freese-land,  Fog-knd,  and  some  other  lands 
I  wot  of,— it  may  be  done  ■ 

But  in  this  dear  climate  of  fantasy  and  perspi- 
ration, where  every  idea,  sensible  and  insensible,  % 
^ets  vent, — ^in  this  land,  my  dear  Eugenius, — 
m  this  fertile  land  of  chi^dry  and  romance,  where 
I  now  sit,  unskrewing  mv  mkhom  to  write  my 
undo  Toby's  amours,  and  with  all  the  meanders 
of  Julia's  track  in  ^uest  of  her  Di^;o,  in  full 
view  of  my  study-wmdow,— if  thou  comest  not 
and  takest  me  by  the  hand,— -— 

What  a  work  it  is  likely  to  turn  out ! 

Let  us  begin  it. 

CHAP.  II. 

It  is  with  Love  as  with  Cuckoldom : ^but 

now  I  am  talking  of  beginning  a  book,  and  have 


lonff  had  a  diing  upon  my  mind  to  be  imparled 
to  the  reader,  wnidi^  if  not  imputed  now,  om 
never  be  imparted  to  him  as  long  as  I  live  (wbare* 
as  the  comfMrison  may  be  imparted  to  him  any 
hour  in  the  day) — I'D  just  mention  it,  and  be- 
gin in  good  earnest. 

The  thing  is  this :-~ 

That  of  aU  the  several  ways  of  beginning  a 
book  which  are  now  in  practice  throughout  ihe 
known  world,  I  am  confident  my  own  way  of 
doing  it  is  the  best. — I'm  sure  it  is  the  most  re- 
ligious,— for  I  be^  with  writing  the  first  sen- 
tence,— and  trusting  to  Almighty  God  ftr  the 
second. 

'Twould  cure  an  author  for  ever  of  the  fb« 
and  folly  of  opening  his  street-door,  and  calling 
in  his  neighbours,  and  fiiends>  and  kinsfiilk» 
with  the  Devil  and  aU  his  imps,  witli  theit 
hammers,  andengines,  &c  only  to  observe  how 
one  sentence  ot  mine  follows  another,  and  bow 
the  plan  follows  the  whole. 

I  wish  you  saw  me  half  startii^  out  of  my 
chair ;  with  what  confidence,  as  I  grasp  the  ^ 
bow  of  it,  I  look  up,— catdiing  the  idea  even 
sometimes  before  it  half-way  readies  me ! 

— I  believe,  in  m v  consciecne,  I  interoept  many 
a  thought  which  neaven  intended  for  another 


Pope  and  his  Portraitt  are  foda  to  me:- 
martvr  is  ever  so  full  of  fidth  or  fire, — I  wish  I 
could  say  of  good  wwks  too;— but  I  have  no 

Zeal  or  Anger,— or 

Anger  or  Zeal ; — 
and,  till  gods  and  men  agree  together  to  call  it 
by  the  same  name, — the  arrantest  T^artuff'  in 
sdence — ^in  poHtica— or  in  religion,  shall  never 
kindle  a  i^ark  within  me,  or  have  a  worse  word, 
or  a  more  unkind  greeting,  than  wluit'he  will 
read  in  the  next  chapter. 


FW^p.  U. 
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CHAP.  III. 

—Bon  jour ! — goo<)-morrow ! — bo  you  have 
got  your  doak  on  betimes ! — ^but'tis  a  cold  morn- 
ing, and  you  judge  the  matter  rightly  ^tia 
better  to  be  wdl  mounted  than,  go  o'foot ; — and 
obstmctiona  in  the  glands  are  dangerous^ — And 
how  ffoes  it  with  thy  concubine^ — ^thy  wife,— 
and  thy  little  ones  o'  both  sides?  and  when  did 
you  hear  from  the  old  gentleman  and  lady,— > 
your  sister,  aunt,  uncle,  and  cousins  ? — I  hope 
they  have  got  the  be^er  of  their  colds,  coughs, 
claps,  tooch-aches,  fevers,  strahguaries,  sciati- 
cas, swellings,  and  sore  eyes. 

^What  a  devil  of  an  apothecary !  to  take  so 

much  blood, — give  such  a  vile  purse, — puke, — 
poultice, — plaister, — night-dniught, — clyster, 
Mister !—— 'And  why  so  mapy  grains  of  ca- 
lomel? Santa  Maria!  and  sucn  a  dose  of 
opinmt  perielitatingj  pardii  the  whole  &mily 

.  0^  ye,  fircxn  head  to  tail ! ^By  my  great  aunt 

Binah's  old  black  velvet  mask  I  I  think  there 
mas  no  occasion  lor  it. 

New  this  bdng  a  little  bald  about  the  chin, 
by  firequentiv  putiing  off  and  on,  before  she  was 
got  with  chila  by  the  eoaehman,— not  one  of 
•our  fiunily  would  wiar  ii  after.  To  cover  the 
mask  afresh,  was  more  than  the  mask  was 
worth  ;f*Hmd  to  wear  a  mask  which  was  bald, 
or  wlikh  could  he  half  seen  through,  was  aa  bad 
M. having  no  mask  at  alL 

-'-i — ^This  is  the  reason^  may  it  please  your 
reverences,  that  in  all  our  numerous  family, 
for  these  fcmr  generations,  we  count  no  more 
than  one  arehbi^op,  a  Welsh  judge,  some 
thne  or  flour  aldermen,  and  a  single  mounte- 
hank. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  boast  of  no  less 
tiMB  a  doven  alchymista. 

CHAP.  IV. 

"  It  is  with  Love  as  with  Cuckoldom  ;**— 
the  guffiging  party  is  at  least  the  third,  but,  ge- 
nerally, the  last  m  the  house  who  knows  any 
tiling  about  the  matter :  this  comes,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  from  having  half  a  dozen  words 
fox  one  thing ;  and  so  long  as  what  in  this  ves- 
sel of  the  human  frame  is  Love, — ^may  be  Ha^ 
tred  in  that, — Senttrttent  half  a  yard  higher,—- 

and  Nonsense No,  madam, — not  there;   I 

mean  at  the  part  I  am  now  pointing  to  with  my 
fiNnefinger, — how  can  we  help  oursdves  ? 
-  Of  all  mortal,  and  imm<nrtal  men  too,  if  you 
pkaae^  who  ever  soliloquized  upon  this  mystic 
Sttfcject,  my  unde  Toby  was  the  worst  fitted  to 
have  pushed  his  researches  through  such  a  con- 
tention of  feelings;  and  he  had  infallibly  let 
them  an  run  on,  as  we  do  worse  matters,  to  see 
what  tiiey  would  mta  tint,*  had  not  Bridget's 


pre-notification  of  them  to  Susannah,  and  Su- 
sannah's repeated  manifestos  thereupon  to  all 
the  world,  made  it  necessary  fbr  my  unde  Toby 
to  look  into  the  afi^r. 


CHAP.  V- 

Why  weavers,  gardeners,  and  gladiatoR,^ 
or  a  man  with  a  pined  leg  (proceeding  from 
some  ailment  in  the  foot) — should  ever  have  had 
some  tender  nymph  breaking  her  heart  in  secret 
for  them,  are  pomts  well  and  duly  settled  and 
accounted  for,  by  andent  and  modem  physiolo- 
gists. 

A  water-drinker,  provided  he  is  a  professed 
one,  and  does  it  without  fraud  or  covin,  is  pre- 
cisdy  in  the  same  predicament:  not  that,  at 
first  sight,  there  is  any  consequence,  or  shew  of 
logic  in  it,  ''That  a  rill  of  cold  water  dribUing 
through  my  inward  parts,  should  light  up  a 
torch  in  my  Jenny's — " 

^ ^The  proposition  does  not  strike  one  ;  on 

the  contrary,  it  ^eems  to  run  oppodte  to  the  na- 
tural w(n-kmg8  of  causes  and  effects ; — 

But  it  shews  the  weakness  and  imbeci* 

lity  of  human  reason. 

' "  And  in  perfect  good  health  with  it^* 

^'The  most  perfi^,  madam,  that  Fitodf 

ahip  herself  could  wish  me."— 

"  And  drink  nothing !-— notiting  but 

water?" 

Impetuous  fluid !  the  moment  thou  prea* 

sest  against  the  flood-gates  of  the  brain,— tee 
how  tney  give  way  I 

In  swims  Curiosity,  bedcooing  to  her 

damaels  to  follow  ; — they  dive  into  the  centre  of 
tile  current 

Fancy  sits  musing  upon  tiie  bank,  and  witii 
her  eyes  following  the  stream,  turns  straws  and 
bulrushes  into  masts  and  bowsprits. — And  Hew 
sire,  with  vest  held  up  to  the  knee  in  one  han^ 
snatches  at  them,  as  tney  swim  by  her,  witii  the 
other. 

0  ye  water-drinkers !  is  it  then  by  this  ddv** 
sive  fountain,  that  ve  have  so  often  governed 
and  turned  this  world  about  like  a  mifi-wbeel, 
—grinding  tiie  fkces  of  the  impotent, — bepow- 
dering  tiieir  ribs, — bepeppering  thdr  noaes,  and 
changing  sometimes  even  the  very  frame  and 
face  of  nature  I 

If  I  was  you,  quotii  Yorick,  I  wotoUL 

drink  more  water,  £ugenius. ^And,  if  I  was 

you,  Yorick,  replied  £ugeniu8,  so  would  !• 

Whidi  shews  they  had  both  read  Longinua. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  reaolved  never  to  read 
any  book  but  my  own,  as  long  as  I  live. 

CHAP.  VI. 

1  WISH  my  unde  Toby  had  been  a  waters 
drinker ;  f(v  then  the  thmg  had  be»  acooont- 
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cd  fi)^  Thst  ^  fint  moment  Widow  Wadmaa 
WW  lam,  fihe  felt  lomethiiig  stirrioff  within  her 
in  his  fiiyoar ; — aomething ! — eomewing. 

— Somethings  perhaps,  more  than  friaidships 
•— leiB  than  loTe:— eomethine,— no  matter  what^ 
— oo  matter  where ; — I  womd  not  give  a  single 
hair  of  my  mole's  tail,  and  be  obliged  to  plndc 
it  off  myself  ([indeed,  the  villain  has  not  many 
to  spare,  and  is  not  a  little  vicious  into  the  bar* 
gain)  to  be  let  by  your  worships  into  the  se- 
cret. 

But  the  truth  is,  my  onde  Toby  was  not  a 
water-drinker;  he  drank  it  nddier  pure  nor 
mixed,  nor  anyhow,  nor  anywhere,  except  for* 
tuitously  upon  some  advanced  poets,  where  bet- 
ter liouor  was  not  to  be  had,—- or  during  the 
time  he  was  under  cure;  when,  the  surgeon 
telling  him  it  wouhl  extend  the  fibres,  and 
bring  them  sooner  into  contact, — ^my  uncle  Toby 
drank  it  for  ouietness'  sake. 

Now,  as  all  the  world  knows  that  no  effect  in 
nature  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  and  as 
it  is  as  well  known  that  my  unde  Toby  was  nei- 
ther a  weaver,  a  gardener,  nor  a  gladiator, — ^un- 
less, as  a  captain,  you  will  needs  have  him  one, 
but  then  he  was  only  a  captain  of  foot, — and 
besides,  the  whole  is  an  eqwvocation. — There  is 
nothing  left  for  us  to  suppose,  but  that  my  un- 
de Toby's  leg, — ^but  that  will  avail  us  little  in 
the  present  hypothesis,  unless  it  had  proceeded 
from  some  ailment  in  fA« Jbo/,~whereas  his  leg 
was  not  emaciated  from  any  disorder  in  his  foot, 
—lor  my  uncle  Toby's  leg  was  not  emadated  at 
alL  It  was  a  little  stiff  and  awkward,  firom  a 
total  disuse  of  it  for  the  three  years  he  lay  con- 
fined at  my  father's  house  in  town  :  but  it  was 
l^ump  ana  muscular,  and,  in  all  other  respects, 
es  good  and  promising  a  leg  as  the  odier. 

r  dedare,  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  opinion 
«r  passage  of  my  life,  where  my  understanding 
was  more  at  a  loss  to  make  ends  meet,  and  tor- 
ture the  chapter  I  had  writing,  to  the  service  of 
the  chapter  following  it,  than  in  the  present 
case ;  one  would  think  I  took  a  pleasure  in  run- 
ning into  difficulties  of  this  lund,  merely  to 
make  firesh  experiments  of  getting  out  of  em. 
—Inconsiderate  soul  that  thou  art!  What !  are 
not  die  unavoidable  distresses  with  which,  as 
an  author  and  a  man,  thou  art  hemm'd  in  on 

every  side  of  thee are  they,  Tristram,  not 

suffident,  but  thou  must  entangle  thyself  still 
snore? 

Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  art  in  debt,  and 
that  thou  hast  ten  cart-loads  of  thy  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  still — still  unsold,  and  art  al- 
most at  thy  wit's  ends  how  to  get  them  off  thy 
hands? 

To  this  hour  art  thou  not  tormented  with  the 
vile  asthma  that  thou  gattest  in  skating  against 
itke  wind  in  Flanders  ?  and  it  is  but  two  months 
ago,  that,  in  a  fit  of  laughter  on  seeing  a  cardi* 
Ml  make  water  like  a  quirister  (with  both 


hands^  thou  brakest  a  vessd  In  thy  lungs,  ^ 
wha^Dv,  in  two  hours,  thou  lost  as  many  quarts 
of  blood ;  and  hadst  thou  lost  as  miuui  more, 
did  not  Uie  faculty  tell  thee,— it  would  have 
amounted  to  a  gallon  ?—-*» 

CHAP.  VIL 

— — Bttt,  fiir  Heaven's  sake,  fet  vb  net  talk' 
ef  quarts  or  gallons, — ^let  «b  take  the  stor^r 
straijght  before  us ;  it  is  so  niee  and  intrfoate  • 
one,  it  will  scarce  bear  the  transpodtaen  of  • 
single  tittle ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  you  have 
got  me  thrust  almost  into  the  mi^kUe  of  it. 

-*I  beg  we  may  take  more  care. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Mt  unde  Toby  and  Ihe  Corpond  had  posiedl 
down  with  so  much  heat  and  predpitatioD,  ta 
take  possession  of  the  spot  of  ground  we  have  to 
often  spoke  of,  in  order  to  open  ^eir  campaigtt 
as  early  as  the  rest  of  the  allies,  that  they  hid 
fbrgot  one  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  tfav 
whole  afiUr ;  it  was  ndther  a  pioneer's  spdde> 
a  pick-axe,  nor  a  diovel— 

It  was  a  bed  to  lie  on :  so  that  as  Shandy^ 
Hall  was  at  that  time  unfiumMied ;  and  the 
little  inn  vdiere  poor  Le  Fevre  died,  not  ys< 
built, — my  unde  Toby  was  constrained  to  ae* 
cept  of  a  Md  at  Mrs  Wadman's,  for  a  ii^^  ot 
two,  till  Corporal  Trim  (who,  to  the  character 
of  an  excellent  valet,  groom,  cook,  sempster, 
surgeon,  and  engineer,  superadded  that  of  att 
excellent  upholsterer  too)  wi^  ^e  help  of  a 
eatpenter  and  a  couple  of  tailors,  consMcted 
one  in  my  unde  Toby's  house. 

A  daughter  of  Eve,  for  such  was  Widow  Wad<» 
man,  and  'tis  all  the  character  I  intend  to  gfive 
of  her, — **  That  she  was  a  perfect  wman/^-^ 
had  better  be  fifty  leagues  off,— <ir  in  her  warm 
bed,  or  playinff  with  a  case-knife,— or  any  thii^ 
you  please, — than  make  a  man  the  olrject  of  her 
attention,  when  the  house  and  all  the  fiimiture 
is  her  own. 

There  is  nodiing  in  it  out  of  doors  and  In 
broad  day-light,  where  a  woman  has  a  power, 
physically  speaking,  g£  viewing  a  man  in  more 
lights  than  one ; — ^but  here,  for  her  soul,  she 
can  see  him  in  no  light  without  mixing  some* 
thing  of  her  own  goods  and  chattels  dong  widi 
him, — till  by  rdterated  acts  of  sudi  combina* 
tions,  he  gets  foisted  into  her  inyentory,— > 

And  then,  good  night. 

But  this  is  not  matter  of  Sj^sicm  ;  ibr  I  have 
delivered  that  above : — nor  is  it  matter  of  Bre* 
viary  ; — ^  I  make  no  man's  creed  bat  my  own : 
— ^nor  matter  of /M, — at  least  that  I  know  of; 
but  'tis  matter  copulatiye,  and  introductory  to 
what  fdlowB. . 
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CHAP.  IX. 

I  DO  not  speak  it  with  regard  to  the  coarae- 
eaa  or  deanneaa  of  them^— or  the  strength  of 
their  gnssets;— -hut  pray^  Do  not  night-shifts 
difo  from  day*shifts  as  much  in  thisjpartica- 
lar^  as  in  any  thing  else  in  the  worlds  That  they 
80  hr  exceed  the  others  in  length,  that,  when 
joa  are  laid  down  in  them,  they  ftll  almost  as 
aiiidi  bdow  iSbe  feet  as  the  day  shifts  M  shprt 
oftiiem? 

Widow  Wadman's  night-shifb  (as  was  the 
mode,  I  soppose  in  ffing  William's  and  Queen 
Anne's  reign)  were  cut,  nowcver,  after  this  fa^ 
ahion ;  and  if  the  fashion  is  changed  (for  in 
Italy  they  sre  come  to  nothing) — so  much  the 
worse  for  the  jmblic;  they  were  two  Flemish 
dk  and  a  half  in  length ;  so  that,  allowing  a 
moderate  woman  two.ells,  she  had  half  an  ellto 
spare,  to  do  what  d^e' would  with. 
*  Now,  from  one  little  indulgence  gained  after 
•no&er,  in  the  many  bleak  and  Decemberly 
ni^ts  of  a  seven  years'  widowhood,  things  had 
insensibly  come  to  this  nass,  and,  for  the  two 
last  years,  had  got  estabiidied  into  one  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  bed-chamber,— -That  as  soon 
as  Mrs  Wadman  was  put  to  bed,  and  had  got 
her  1^  stretched  down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  of 
which  she  always  gave  Bridget  notice, — Brid-* 
get,  with  all  suitable  decorum,  having  first 
opcnied  the  bed-dothes  at  the  £eet,  took  hold  of 
the  half*e]l  of  cloth  we  are  speaking  of,  and  ha- 
ving gently,  and  with  both  her  hands,  drawn  it 
domwards  to  its  farthest  extension,  and  then 
eontraeted  it  again  side-long  by  four  or  five  even 
plaits,  ahe  took  a  large  condng-pin  out  of  her 
sleeve,  and,  with  the  point  directed  towards  her, 
p^ned  the  plaits  all  ust  together,  a  little  above 
the  hem ;  whidi  done,  she  tucked  all  in  tight  at 
the  feet,  and  wished  her  mistress  a  good  night. 

Una  was  constant,  and  without  any  other  va- 
riation than  this ;  that,  on  shivering  and  tem- 
pestoous  nights,  when  Bridget  untucked  the 
feet  of  th^  bed,  &c.  to  do  this,  she  consulted 
no  diermometer  but  that  of  her  own  passions ; 
and  so  performed  it  standing,-— kneeling,— or 
squatting,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
Ihith,  hope,  and  charity,  she  was  in,  and  bore 
towairds  her  mistress  that  nig^t*  In  every  other 
respect^  ^e  etiouette  was  sacred,  and  might 
have  vied  with  tne  most  mechanical  one  of  the 
most  inflexible  bed<*chamber  in  Christendom. 

The.first  night,  as  soon  as  the  Corpml  had 
«oiidQCted  my  unde  Toby  up  stairs,  which  was 
about  tern— Mrs  Wadman  threw  herself  into 
her  srandi^,  and  crossing  her  left  knee  with 
her  right,  which  formed  a  resting-place  fbr  her 
elbow,  she  reclined  her  cheek  upcm  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  and,  leaning  fiirwards,  ruminated  till 
midnight  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  seocKid  night  she  went  to  her  bureau. 


and,  having  ordered  Bridget  to  bring  her  up  m 
couple  of  fresh  candles  and  and  leave  wem  upon 
the  table,  she  took  out  her  marriage  settlement, 
and  read  it  over  with  great  devotion :  and  the 
third  n^t  (which  was  the  last  of  my  unck 
Toby's  stay)  when  Bridget  had  pulled  down  the 
night  shift,  and  was  assaying  to  stick  in  the 
corking-pin, — 

^With  a  kick  of  both  heels  at  once,  but  at 

the  same  time  the  most  natural  kick  that  could 
be  kicked  in  her  situation ; — ^for  supposing  *  * 
•  •  •  •  •  tobethe  sun  in  its  meridian, 
it  was  a  north-east  kick ;  she  kidded  the  pin  out 
of  her  fingers, — ^the  etiquette  which  hung  upon 
it,  down—down  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was 
shivered  into  a  thousand  atoms. 

From  all  which,  it  was  plain  that  Widow 
Wadman  was  in  love  with  my  unde  Toby. 

CHAP.  X. 

My  uncle  Toby's  head  at  that  time  was  fall 
of  other  matters,  so  tliat  it  was  not  till  the  de- 
molition of  Dunkirk,  when  all  the  other  dvili- 
ties  of  Europe  were  settled,  that  he  found  lei- 
sure to  return  this. 

This  made  an  armistice  (that  is,  faking  with 
regard  to  my  uncle  Toby,— but,  with  respect  tQ 
Mrs  Wadman,  a  vacancy)— of  almost  devett 
years.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  as  it  is 
the  second  Uow,  hi^pen  at  what  distance  of 
time  it  will,  which  makes  the  fray, — ^I  choose^ 
for  that  reason,  to  call  these  the  amours  of  my 
uncle  Toby  with  Mrs  Wadman,  rather  than 
the  amours  of  Mrs  Wadman  with  my  unde 
Toby. 

Tnis  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difierence. 

It  is  not  like  the  affair  oi  an  old  hat  cocked, — 
and  a  cocked  old  hat,  about  which  ^rour  reverai- 
ces  have  so  often  been  at  odds  with  one  ano- 
ther ; — but  there  is  a  difference  here  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;— 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  gentry^  a  wide  one  too. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Now,  as  Widow  Wadman  did  love  my  unde 
Toby, — and  my  unde  Toby  did  not  love  Wi- 
dow Wadman,  thare  was  nothing  for  Widow 
Wadman  to  do,  but  to  go  on  and  love  my  unde 
Toby.— K)r  let  it  alone. 

Widow  Wadman  would  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

— Gradous  Heaven ! — ^but  I  foi^t  I  am  a 
little  of  her  temper  myself:  for  whenever  it  so 
ftUs  out,  whidi  it  sometimes  does,  about  the 
equinoxes,  that  an  earthly  goddess  is  so  much 
this,  and  that,  and  t'other,  that  I  cannot  emt 
my  breakfast  for  her, — and  that  she  careth  not 
three-half-pence  whether  I  eat  my  breakfiist  or 
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^  on  her  land  so  I  lend  her  toTtf- 

tary^  and  from  Tariary  to  Terra  del  Fii^;o^  and 
80  on  to  the  devil.  In  shorty  there  is  not  an  in- 
ftmal  niche,  where  I  do  not  take  her  diTinity- 
ahip  and  stick  it. 

But  as  the  heart  la  tender,  and  the  paasi6na 
ill  these  tides  ehh  and  flow  ten  times  in  a  mi- 
nute, I  instantljT  hring  her  hack  again  ^send,  as 
I  do  an  things  m  extremes,  I  place  her  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  milky  way« — ^Brightest  of 
stars !  thou  wHt  shed  thy  influence  upon  some 
one. 

— »-The  deuce  take  her  and  her  influence 
too;— for,  at  that  word,  I  lose  all  patience;— 
much  good  mav  it  do  him  I — ^By  all  that  is  hir- 
sute and  gashly !  I  cry,  takinj;  off  my  f\irred 
cag,  and  twisting  it  round  my  fiiM;er,— I  would 
not  give  sixpence  for  a  dosen  sucE ! 

— But  'tis  an  excellent  cap  too  (putting  it 
upon  my  head,  and  pressing  it  dose  to  my  ears) 
—and  warm,»iEind  soft  ;  eroecially  if  you  stroke 
it  the  ri^t  way ;— but,  aka !  that  will  never 
be  my  luck : — so  here  my  philosophy  is  ship- 
wrecked again. 

—No ;  I  shall  never  have  a  finger  in  the 
pye  (so  here  I  break  my  metaj^or.) 

Crust  and  crumb, 
.  Inside  and  out, 

Top  and  bottcnn :— I  detest  it,  I  hate  it,  I 
wpucuate  it; — ^I  am  sick  at  the  sight  of  it— 
*Tu  all  pepoer, 
garuc. 


salt,  and 

Devil's  dung.^-'By  the  oreat 
arch-oook  of  codu,  who  does  nothing,  I  tfink^ 
from  morning  to  nijght,  but  sit  down  by  the 
fire-nde  and  mvent  inflammat<»y  dishes  for  us, 
I  would  not  touch  it  for  the  world. 

O  Tristram  I  'nistram !  cried  Jenny. 
O  Jenny !  Jenny !  replied  I,  and  so  went  on 
with  the  twelfth  chapter. 

CHAP.  XII. 

*'  Not  toudi  it  for  the  world,'*  did  I  |ay  ? 

Lord,  how  I  have  heated  my  imagination  with 
this  metaphor ! 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Which  diews,  let  your  reverences  and  wor- 
ships say  what  you  will  of  it  (for,  aa  for  MtiiJt- 
imf, — all  who  do  think, — think  pretty  much 
ahke  both  upon  it  and  other  matters>--Love  is 
certainly,  at  least  alphabetically  (peaking,  one  of 
the  most 

A  giUtinp, 

B  ewitching, 

C  onfounded, 

D  evilish  affidrs  of  lifo ;— 4he  most 

£  xtravagant. 


Futilitous, 

G  alligaskinish, 

H  andy-dandyiib, 

I  racundulous  (there  is  no  K  to  it)  and 

L  yrical  of  allhuman  passions:  at  the  aame 

time;,  the  most 
Miagiving, 
N  innyhammering, 
O  hatipating, 
Pragmaticu, 
S  tridulous, 

R  idiculous, — ^thoug^  by  the  by,  the  E 
should  have  gone  first : — but,  in  thch,  'tis  of 
such  a  nature,  as  my  fother  once  told  my  uode 
Tobv,  upon  the  dose  of  a  long  dissertation  up- 
on the  sulgect : — "  You  can  acsrce,"  said  he^ 
^  combine  two  ideas  tooether  upon  it,  brother 
Tobv,  without  an  hypalJ^e"^-— What'a  tbat^ 
criea  my  unde  Tobv* 

—The  cart  berare  the  horse,  replied  Q  j 
fiither. 

— ^And  what  is  he  to  do  there?  cried  say 
unde  Toby. 

^Nothing,  quoth  my  fother,.  bat  ta  gat 

in,— or  let  it  aboe. 

Now  Widow  Wadman,  as  I  told  vou  beforey 
would  do  neither  the  one  nor  th/e  other. 

She  stood,  hoiRcerer,  ready  harpegaed  and  ct^ 
pariaoned  at  all  point^  to  watch  accidents. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Thb  Fates,  who  certainly  all  foreknew  of 
these  amours  of  Widow  Waoman  and  my  unde 
Tobv,  had,  from  the  first  creation  of  matter  and 
motion  (and  with  more  courtesy  than  tibeyusasU 
Iv  do  things  of  this  kind)  established  sodi  a 
diain  q£  causes  and  e&cta  hanging  so  fost  to 
one  another,  thai  it  was  scarce  possible  for  mf 
unde  Toby  to  have  dwdt  in  anj  oUier  house 
in  the  world,  or  to  have  occupied  any  other 
garden  in  Christendom,  but  the  very  heme  and 
guden  which  joined  and  lay  parallel  to  Mrs  Wadr 
man's.  This,  with  the  advantage  of  a  thickaet  ar*. 
hour  in  Mrs  Wsdman'a  garden,  but  planted  in 
the  hedge-row  of  my  uncle  Toby's,  ^  all  the 
occasions  into  her  hands  which  love-militaiMnr 
wanted:  she  could  observe  m]^  voide  Tobys 
motions,  and  was  mistress  likewise  of  his  coun- 
dls  of  wsr ;  and  as  his  unsuspecting  heart  had 
given  leaVe  to  the  Corporal,  throu^  the  medi- 
ation of  Bridget,  to  make  her  a  wicker  gate  of 
communication  to  enlarge  her  walks,  it  enabled 
her  ta  carry  on  her  approaches  to  the  verv  door 
of  the  sentry-box ;  and  sometimes,  out  or  gpea- 
titude,  to  mske  sn  attack^  and  endeavour  to 
bk>w  my  unde  Toby  up  in  the  very  ae&try4x« 
itsdf. 


CHAP.  XV. 

It  is  a  great  pity ;«— but  'tis  certain,  from 
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every  day's  obienratkm  oiman,  ihtit  he  may  be 
■et  on  fire,  like  a  candle,  at  either  end,-^ro- 
Tided  there  is  a  shffident  wick  standing  out ;  if 
there  is  not— there's  an  aid  cif  the  amir ;  and 
if  there  is,— by  lighting  it  at  the  bottom,  as 
the  flame  in  that  case  has  the  misfbrtune  ge- 
nerally to  put  ont  itself, — ^there's  an  end  of  the 
affidr  again. 

For  my  part,  could  I  alwavs  hare  the  order- 
ing of  it  which  way  I  would  be  burnt  myself, 
— %r  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  burnt 
like  a  beast, — I  would  oblige  a  house-wife  con- 
stantly to  Ugfat  meat  Uie  top ;  for  then  I  would 
bum  down  decently  to  the  sodcet ;  that  is,  from 
my  head  to  mr  heart,  from  my  heart  to  my  li- 
ver, from  my  liver  to  my  bowels,  and  so  on  bv 
the  mesenteric  veins  and  arteries,  through  all 
the  turns  and  lateral  insertions  of  the  intestines 
and  their  tunides  to  the  blind  gut, — 

I  beseech  you.  Doctor  SIod,  quoUi  my  unde 
Toby,  interrupting  him  as  ne  mentioned  the 
blmd  gut,  in  a  d^urse  with  my  fkther  the 
night  my  mother  was  brought  to  bed  of  me,— I 
beieeeh  you,  ouoth  my  unde  Toby,  to  tell  me 
which  is  the  blind  gut ;  for  old  as  I  am,  I  vow 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day  where  it  Hes. 

^The  hUnd  gut,  answered  Doctor  Slop, 

liet  betwixt  the  Jliou  and  CoUm, 

—In  a  man  ?  sAid  my  father. 

^'Tis  precisdy  the  same,  criedDoetorSlop, 

in  a  woman. 

^That's  more  than  I  know,  quoth  my  fiu 

ther. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

-*«-^^A)n>  so,  to  make  sure  of  both  systems^ 
Mrs  Wadman  predetermined  to  light  my  unde 
Toby  Beidier  at  this  end  nor  that ;  but,  ^e  a 
predigaTs  candle,  to  light  him,  if  possible,  at 
both  ends  at  once. 

Now,  through  all  the  lumb^-rooms  of  miH^- 
tary  fimiiture,  induding  both  of  horse  and 
foot,  from  the  great  arsenal  of  Venice  to  the 
Tower  of  London  (exdusive,)  if  Mrs  Wadman 
had  been  rummaging  for  seven  years  together, 
and  with  Bridget  to  help  her,  she  oomd  not 
have  found  any  one  blind  or  mantefet  so  fit  for 
her  purpose  as  that  which  the  expediency  of  my 
uncle  Toby's  afilurs  had  fixed  up  ready  to  her 
haiNB. 

I  bdieve  Ihavenottoldyou,^bnt  I  don'tknow, 
—possibly  I  have ; — ^be  it  as  it  will,  'tis  one  of 
tbe  number  of  those  many  things  which  a  man 
had  better  do  over  again  than  mspute  about  it. 
-^That  whatever  town  or  fortress  the  Corporal 
was  at  work  upon,  during  the  course  of  their 
campai^,  mv  uncle  Toby  always  took  care,  on 
the  inside  of  his  sentry-box,  which  was  towards 
his  left  hand,  to  have  a  plan  of  the  place,  fast- 
ened up  with  two  or  three  pins  at  the  top,  but 
loose  a^the  bottom,  for  the  conveniency  or  hold« 


ii^  it  itp  to  the  eve,  &6.  • . .  av  occasfoin  re- 
quired ;  so  that  when  an  attack  was  resolved' 
upon,  Mrs  Wadman  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
wnen  she  had  got  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
sentry-box,  but  to  extend  her  right  hand ;  and' 
edging  in  her  left  foot  at  the  same  movement^ 
to  Uke  hold  of  the  map  and  plan,  or  upri^t,  or 
whateVef  it  was,  and  with  out-stretched  nedc 
meeting  it  half-way  ,-^to  advance  it  towards  her; 
on  whidi  my  unde  Toby's  passions  were  sure 
to  catch  fire,'*^r  he  would  instantly  take  hold 
of  the  other  comer  of  the  map  in  his  left  hand^ 
and  with  the  end  of  lus  pipe  in  the  other,  be- 
gin an  explanation. 

When  the  attack  was  advanced  to  diis  point, 
— the  world  will  natunlly  enter  into  the  rea- 
sons of  Mrs  Wadman's  next  stroke  of  geneial- 
ship ; — ^which  was,  to  take  my  unde  Toby's  to- 
bacco-pipe out  of  his  hand  as  soon  as  she  possibly 
could :  which,  under  one  pretence  or  otner,  but 
generally  that  of  pointing  more  distmcdy  at 
some  redoubt  or  breastwork  in  the  map,  she 
would  effect  befbre  my  unde  Toby  (poor  soul  !> 
had  well  marched  above  half  a  dozen  toisea 
with  it. 

— It  obliged  my  unde  Tc/by  to  make  use  o# 
his  fore-finger. 

The  difference  it  made  in  the  attadc  was  this : 
-^lliat  in  going  upon  it,  as  in  the  first  case, 
with  the  end  of  her  fore-finger  against  the  end' 
of  my  unde  Toby's  tobacco-pipe,  die  BHght 
have  travelled  with  it  along  the  lines,  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  had  my  unde  Toby's  lines  readi- 
ed so  far,  without  any  dSdCt :  for  as  there  was 
no  arterial  or  vital  heat  in  the  end  of  the  to- 
bacco-pipe, it  could  exdte  no  sentiment, — it 
could  neither  give  fire  by  pulsation, — nor  receive 
it  by  sympa^  ;^— 'twas  nodiing  but  smoke. 

Whereas,  in  the  following  my  unde  Tpby'a 
forefinger  with  hers,  dose  through  all  the  little 
turns  and  indentinss  of  his  works, — pressing 
sometimes  against  the  side  of  it, — then  treading 
upon  its  nail, — ^then  trippinc  it  up, — then  tondi- 
ing  it  here, — then  there,  and  so  on, — ^it  set  scnne- 
thing  at  least  in  motion. 

This,  though  slight  skirmishing,  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body,  yet  drew  on  the  rest ;  for 
here,  die  map  usuallv  falling  with  the  bade  of 
it  dose  to  the  side  of  the  senfcry-box,  my  unde 
Toby,  in  the  simplidtjr  of  his  soul,  would  lav 
his  hand  fiat  upon  it,  in  order  to  go  on  with 
his  explanation ;  and  Mrs  Wadman,  by  a  ma- 
nceuvre  as  quidc  as  thought,  would  as  certaialy 
place  hers  colse  beside  it.  This  at  once  opened 
a  communication,  large  enough  for  any  senti- 
ment to  pass  or  repass,  which  a  person  skilled 
in  the  elementary  and  practical  part  of  bve- 
making  has  occasion  for. — 

By  bringing  up  her  fore-finger  paralld  (as 
before)  to  my  uncle  Toby's— it  unavoidaUy 
brought  the  tiaumb  into  action :-— and  the  for&* 
fin^rand  thumb  being  once  eiMB^ed,  as  natural- 
ly brought  in  the  whole  hand.  Thin^  dear  unde 
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Tobri  im  never  now  in  its  right  i^toe,— Mn 
Wsdmtn  had  it  ever  to  take  np,  or  with  the 
gendest  poshingBy  pfotmriona^  and  equiTocai 
oompressioiis^  that  a  hand  to  be  removed  is  ca- 
pable of  receiTiiu^— to  get  it  pressed  a  hair- 
breadth of  one  side  out  en  her  way. 

Whibt  this  was  doing,  how  could  she  fbr- 
get  to  make  him  sensible  that  it  was  lier  leg 
(and  no  one's  else)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sentry- 
box,  which  sUghtly  preyed  against  the  calf  of 
his! — So  that  my  unde  Toby  being  thus  at- 
tacked, and  sore  pushed  on  lx>th  his  wings, — 
was  it  a  wonder,  if  now  and  then,  it  put  his 
centre  into  disorder? 

•^The  deuce  take  it !  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

CHAP  XVII. 

Thisi  attacks  of  Mrs  Wadman,  you  wiU 
readily  conceive  to  be  of  different  kinds ;  vsrv- 
ing  from  each  other  like  the  attacks  whidi  his«  . 
tory  is  ftill  of,  and  from  the  same  reasons.  A 
seneral  looker-on  would  scarce  dlow  them  to 
be  attacks  at  all , — or  if  he  did,  would  confound 
^m  altogether ; — but  I  write  not  to  them.  It 
win  be  time  enough  to  be  a  little  more  exact  in 
my  descriptions  of  them  as  I  come  up  to  dtem, 
which  wiU  not  be  for  some  chapters ;  having 
nothing  more  to  add  in  this,  but  that  in  a 
bundle  of  original  papers  and  drawings,  which 
my  flither  took  care  to  roll  up  by  themsdves, 
there  is  a  plan  of  Boucfaain  in  oertect  preserva- 
tion (and  shall  be  keot  so-^whilst  I  have  power 
to  preserve  any  thing) ;  upon  the  lower  comer  of 
whiksh,  on  the  right  hand  side,  ihere  are  still  re- 
mainii^  the  marks  of  a  BOaffyfixuKt  and  thumb ; 
which,  thare  is  sll  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
iBsagine,  were  Mrs  Wadman's ;  for  the  opposite 
fide  of  the  margin,  which  I  suppose  to  have 
been  my  unde  Tob/s,  is  absolutely  dean.  This 
seems  an  authenticated  record  of  one  of  these 
attacks ;  fbr  there  are  vestigia  of  the  two  pune* 
tures  partly  grown  up,  but  still  visible  on  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  map,  which  are,  unqties- 
tionabljr,  the  ver^  holes  through  whidi  it  has 
been  pricked  up  m  the  sentry-box. — 

By  sll  that  is  priestly !  I  value  this  prcdous 
rdic,  vrith  its  Higmaia  and  pricks,  more  than 
aU  the  relics  of  Sie  Romish  church  :— always 
excepting,  when  I  am  writing  upon  these  mat- 
ters, the  pricks  which  entered  the  fledi  of  St 
Radsgunda  in  the  Desert ;  which,  in  your  road 
fiom  Fesse  to  Cluny,  the  nuns  of  that  name  will 
shew  you  for  love. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

I  THINK,  an'  pleste  your  Honour,  quoih 
Trim,  the  fortifications  are  quite  destroyed ; — 
and  the  basin  is  upon  a  levd  with  the  mole.— -— 
Ithiidc  to  too,— 4^p]ied  my  unde  Toby,  wilha 


a%h  half  suppressed  ^-4mt  step  Mo  Che  par* 
lour.  Trim,  for  the  stipulation ;— it  lies  upon 
the  table. 

-*— It  has  lain  there  these  six  weeks,  relied 
the  Corporal,  till  this  very  morning  that  the 
old  woman  kjndfed  tiie  fire  with  it. 

——Then,  said  my  unde  Toby,  Aew  is  no 

fbrther  occasion  for  oulr  services. The  more> 

an'  please  your  Honour,  the  pity,  ssid  the  Cor- 
poral ;  in  uttering  whidk,  he  cast  his  spade  into 
the  whed-barrow,  which  was  beside  Yarn,  vrith 
an  air  the  most  expressive  of  disconsdation  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  was  heavily  taming  abcmt 
to  look  fiir  his  nick-axe,  his  j^oneer's  shovel, 
his  pioquets,  ana  other  little  nufitary  stores,  in 
order  to  carry  diem  off  the  field,-*-whai  a 
hekh  ho !  from  the  sentry-box,  whidi,  bdn^ 
made  of  thin  slit  dead,  reverberated  the  sound 
more  sorrowfully  to  his  ear,  forbade  him. 

—No,  ssid  the  Corporal  to  himsdf,  I'll  do  it 
before  his  Honour  rises  to-morrow  morning ;  so 
taking  his  spade  out  of  the  wheel-barrow  agdn, 
with  a  little  earth  in  it,  as  if  to  level  something 
at  the  foot  of  the  glads, — ^but  vrith  a  red  intent 
to  approach  nearer  to  his  masta*,  in  order  to  di- 
vert him, — he  loosened  a  sod  or  two,— pared 
their  edges  with  his  spade,  and  having  given 
them  a  gentle  blow  or  two  with  the  ba<^  of  it, 
he  set  himself  down  dose  by  my  unde  Toby's 
fbet,  and  began  as  fbUows : — 

CHAP.  XIX. 

It  was  a  thousand  pities; — ^thou^  I  beHeve^ 
an'  please  your  Honour,  I  am  going  to  say  but 
a  fbohsh  kind  of  a  thing  for  a  soldier—— 

A  soktieri  cried  my  unde  Toby,  interfU|»ting 
the  Corporal,  is  no  more  exempt  from  saymg  a 

fbolish  thing.  Trim,  than  a  man  of  letters. 

But  not  so  ofWn,  an'  please  your  Honour,  re- 
plied the  Corp<miL ^My  uncle  Toby  gave  a 

nod. 

^— It  vras  a  thonsand  pities,  then,  said  the 
Corporal,  casting  his  eye  upon  Dunkirk  and  the 
Mote,  as  Sendus  Sulpidus,  in  returahig  out  of 
Asia,  (when  he  sailed  from  ^gina  towards  Me- 
gara)  did  upon  Corinth  and  Pyraeus, — 

^«  It  was  a  thousand  pities,  au'  please  your 
Honour,  to  destroy  these  works— and  a  thou- 
sand pities  to  have  let  them  stand." 

Tfaou  art  right,  Trim,  in  both  cases,  said 

my  unde  Toby.-— This,  continued  the  Corpo- 
ral, is  the  reason,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
their  demolition  to  the  end,— I  have  never  once 
whistled,  or  sung,  or  laughed,  or  cried,  or  talk- 
ed of  past^ne  deeds,  or  told  your  Honour  one 
story,  good  or  bad. 

^Thou  hast  man  y  exeellendes.  Trim,  said 

my  unde  Toby;  and  I  hold  it  not  the  least  of 
Ukcra,  as  thou  happenest  to  be  a  story-teller,  that 
of  the  number  thou  hast  told  me,  dther  to 
amuse  me  in  my  paiaM  hours,  or  divertjne  in 
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my  gntve  ones^— 4hoa  hast  fleldom  told  me  ft 
t^adone. 

—Because,  an*  please  your  Honour,  except 
one  of  a  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  seven  castles, — 
they  are  all  true ;  for  they  are  about  myself. 

— -I  do  not  like  the  subject  the  worse.  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Tobv,  on  that  score.  But,  prithee, 
-what  is  this  story  r  Thou  hast  excited  my  curi- 
osity* 

——111  tell  it  your  Honour,  quoih  the  Cor- 
poral, directly. Provided,  said  my  unde 

Toby,  looking  earnestly  towards  Dunlurk  and 
the  Mole  again, — ^provided  it  is  not  a  merry  one : 
to  such.  Trim,  a  man  should  ever  bring  one- 
half  of  the  entertainment  along  with  him ;  and 
the  disposition  I  am  in  at  present,  would  wrong 
both  thee.  Trim,  and  thy  story.*— It  is  not  a 
xnenr  one  by  any  means,  replied  the  Corporal. 
—Nor  would  I  have  it  altogether  a  grave  one, 
added  my  unde  Toby.— —It  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  replied  the  Corporal ;  but  will  suit 

your  Honour  exactly. Then  Til  thank  thee 

for  it  with  all  my  heart,  cried  my  unde  Toby  ; 
80  prithee  b^;in  it.  Trim. 

The  Corporal  made  his  reverence ;  and  though 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  world  imagines, 
to  pull  off  a  lank  Montero-cap  with  grace, — or 
a  whit  less  difficidt,  in  my  conceptions,  when  a 
man  is  sitting  squat  upon  the  ground,  to  make  a 
bow  so  teemmg  with  respect  as  the  Corporal  was 
wont ;  yet,  by  Buffering  the  palm  of  nis  right 
hand,  which  was  towards  his  master,  to.  dip 
backwards  upon  the  grass,  a  little  beyond  his 
body,  in  order  to  allow  it  the  ^eater  sweep, — 
and  by  an  unforced  compression,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  cap  with  the  thumb  and  the  two 
fore-fingers  of  nis  left,  by  which  the  diameter 
of  the  cap  became  reduced,  so  that  it  might  be 
said  rather  to  be  insensibly  squeeze, — than 
pulled  off  with  a  flatus, — the  Corporal  acquitted^ 
himself  of  both  in  a  better  manner  than  the  pos- 
ture of  his  aflairs  promised ;  and  having  hem- 
med twice,  to  find  in  what  key  his  story  would 
best  go,  and  best  suit  his  master's  humour, — ^he 
exchanged  a  single  look  of  kindness  with  him, 
and  set  off  thus:— 


The  Story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
Seven  Castles, 


-he- 


Theee  was  a  certain  Ein^  of  Bo- 
As  the  Corporal  was  entenng  the  confines  of 
Bohemia,  my  imde  Toby  obUsed  him  to  halt 
for  a  sii^  moment  He  had  set  out  bare- 
headed ;  having,  since  he  pulled  off  hk  Monte- 
ro-cap in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  chapter,  Mt 
it  lyine  beside  him  on  the  ground. 

— ^The  eye  of  Goodness  espieth  all  things ;  so 
that  before  the  Corporal  had  well  got  through 
the  first  five  words  of  his  story,  hid  my  unde 
Toby  twice  touched  his  Montero  o^  with  the 
end  of  his  cane,  interrogativdy;— -as  much 


as  to  say.  Why  don't  you  put  it  on.  Trim  ? 

Trim  took  it  up  with  the  most  respectful  dow- 
ness,  and  casting  a  glance  of  humiliation  as  he 
did  it,  upon  the  embroidery  of  the  fore-part, 
which  being  dismally  tarmshed  and  fVayed, 
moreover,  in  some  of  the  prindpal  leaves  and 
boldest  parts  of  the  pattern,  he  laid  it  down 
again  between  his  two  feet,  in  order  to  moralize 
upon  the  subject. 

^'Tis  every  word  of  it  but  too  true,  cried 

my  uncle  Toby,  tnat  thou  art  about  to  observe : — 

'^  Nothing  in  this  world.  Trim,  is  made  to  hut 
for  ever. 

—But  when  tokens,  dear  Tom,  of  thy  love 
and  remembrance  wear  out,  said  Trim,  what 
shall  we  say  ? 

^There  is  no  occasion.  Trim,  quoth  my 

unde  Toby,  to  say  anj  thing  else ;  and  was  a 
man  to  pui^e  his  brains  till  Doomsday,  I  be- 
lieve, Tnm,  it  would  be  impoodble. 

The  Corporal  percdving  my  unde  Toby  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  it-would  be  in  vain  for  the 
vrit  of  man  to  think  of  extracting  a  purer  moral 
from  his  cap,  without  further  attempting  it,  he 
put  it  on ;  and  passing  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head to  rub  out  a  pSidve  wrinkle,  which  the 
text  and  doctrine  between  them  had  engender- 
ed, he  returned,  with  the  same  look  and  tone  of 
vdoe,  to  his  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
his  seven  castles. 


The  Story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven 
Castles,  continued. 

The  as  was  a  certain  King  of  Bohemia :  but 
in  whose  reign,  except  his  own,  I  am  not  able  to 
inform  your  Honour. 

I  do  not  desire  it  of  thee.  Trim,  by  any  means, 
cried  my  unde  Toby. 

It  was  a  little  bef<ure  Uie  time,  an*  please 

your  Honour,  when  giants  were  b^^inning  to 
leave  off  breeding :— -but  in  what  year  of  our 
Lord  that  was, 

—I  would  not  give  a  halQtenny  to  know, 
said  my  unde  Toby. 

Only,  an'  please  your  Honour,  it  makes 

a  story  look  the  better  in  the  fiice. 

^'Tis  thy  own.  Trim,  so  ornament  it  after 

thy  own  fashion ;  and  take  any  date,  continued 
my  unde  Toby,  looking  pleasantly  upon  him — 
take  any  date  in  the  whole  world  thou  choosest, 
and  put  it  to, — ^thou  art  heartily  wdcome. 

The  Corporal  bowed ;  for  of  every  century, 
and  of  every  year  of  that  century,  fVom  the  first 
creation  of  tne  world  down  to  Noah's  flood  ; 
and  from  Noah's  flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham ; 
through  all  the  pilgrimages  of  the  patriarchs,  to 
the  dqiarture  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ; — 
and  tmroughout  all  tbe  Dynasties,  Olympiads, 
Urbeconditas,  and  other  memorable  epocnas  df 
the  difierent  nations  of  the  world,  down  to  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  and  fixmi  thence  to  the  very 
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moment  in  which  the  Corporal  was  telKng  his 
storj^ — had  my  uide  Toby  subjected  this  vast 
empire  of  time  and  all  its  abysses  at  his  feet ; 
but  as  Modesty  scarce  touches  with  a  finger 
what  UberalUv  offers  her  with  both  hands  open^ 
—-the  Corporal  contented  himself  with  the  very 
vxtrst  year  of  the  whole  bunch ;  which^  to  pre- 
vent vour  Honours  of  the  Maioritv  and  Mmo* 
rity  mnn  tearing  the  very  flesh  off  your  bones 
in  contestation,  '  Whether  that  year  is  not  al- 
ways the  last-cast  year  of  the  last-cast  alma- 
nack/— I  tell  you  plainly  it.was;  but  from  a 
diflferent  reason  than  you  wot  of. 

— ^It  was  the  year  next  him ;— which  beinff 
the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and 
twelve,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  playing 
the  devil  in  Flanders, — the  Corporal  took  it, 
and  set  out  with  it  afresh  on  his  expedition  to 
ft4^h^*"'ifli 


T%e  Sioryofihe  King  ofBoKemia  and  his  Seven. 
Castles f  continued. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twelve,  there  was,  an'  please  your 
Honour, 

—To  tell  thee  truly.  Trim,  quoth  my  undo 
Toby,  any  other  date  would  have  pleased  me 
muoi  better,  not  <mly  on  account  of  the  sad 
atain  upon  our  histonr  that  year,  in  toarching 
off  our  troops,  and  renising  to  cover  the  siege  of 
Quesnoi,  though  Fagel  was  carrying  on  the 
works  with  suoi  incredible  vigour,— -but  like- 
wise on  the  score.  Trim,  of  thy  own  story ;  be- 
cause if  there  are, — and  which,  from  what  thou 
hast  dropt,  I  partl)r  suspect  to  be  the  fact,— if 
there  are  giants  in  it 

^There  is  but  one,  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nour. 

—1^  as  bad  as  twenty,  replied  my  unde 
Toby;  thou  should'st  have  carried  him  bade 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  out  of  harm's 
way,  both  of  critics  and  other  people ;  and 
therefore,  I  would  advise  thee,  if  ever  thou  idl- 
est it  i^dn, 

^— If  I  live,  an'  please  your  Honour,  but 
once  to  get  through  it,  I  will  never  tell  it  again, 
quoth  Trim,  dther  to  man,  woman,  or  diild. 
—Poo— poo !  sdd  my  uncle  Toby; — but  with 
acoentsof  such  sweet  encouragement  did  he  utter 
it,  that  the  Corporal  went  on  with  his  story  with 
more  alacrity  than  ever. 


The  Story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven 
Castles,  continued, 

Thiee  wis,  an'  please  your  Honour,  said  the 
Corporal,  raising  his  voice,  and  rubbing  the 
palms  of  his  two  hands  cheerily  together  as  he 
oegan,  a  certain  King  of  Bohemia,-^ 


•*— -Leave  Out  the  date  entirely,  IVim,  quoth 
my  unde  Toby,  leaning  forwards,  and  laying 
his  hand  gently  upon  the  Corporal's  shoulder  to 
temper  the  interruption, — ^leave  it  out  entirely. 
Trim ;  a  story  panes  very  well  without  these 

niceties,  ludess  one  is  pretty  sure  of  'em. 

Sure  of  'em!  said  the  Corporal,  shaking  his 
head. 

Right,  answered  my  unde  Toby ;  it  is 

not  easy.  Trim,  for  one,  hred  up  as  thou  and  I 
have  been  to  arms,  w1k>  sddom  looks  further 
forward  than  to  the  end  of  his  musket,  or  back- 
wards beyond  his  knapsack,  to  know  much  about 

this  matter. God  bless  your  Honour !  said 

the  Corporal,  won  by  the  manner  of  my  unde 
Toby's  reasoning,  as  much  as  by  the  reasoning 
itself,  he  has  something  else  to  do ;  if  not  in 
action,  or  on  a  march,  or  upon  duty  in  hid  gar- 
rison,— ^he  has  his  firelock,  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nour, io  furbish, — ^his  accoutrements  to  take  care 
of, — ^his  reffimentals  to  mend, — himself  to  shave 
and  keep  dean,  so  as  to  appear  always  like  what 
he  is  upon  the  parade;  what  business,  added 
the  Corporal  triumphantly,  has  a  soldier,  an' 
fJeaae  your  Honour,  to  know  any  thing  at  all  of 
geography? 

Thou  would'st  have  said  chronology, 

Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby ;  for  as  for  geogra- 
phy, 'tis  of  absolute  use  to  him  ;  he  must  be 
acquainted  intimatdy  with  every  country  and 
its  boundaries  where  njs  profession  carries  him ; 
he  should  know  every  town  and  dty,  and  vil- 
lage and  hamlet,  with  the  canals,  the  roads,  and 
hollow- ways,  which  lead  up  to  them.  There 
is  not  a  river  or  a  rivulet  he  passes.  Trim,  but 
he  diould  be  able,  at  first  sight,  to  tell  thee 
what  is  its  name, — ^in  what  mountains  it  takes 
its  rise, — ^what  is  its  course, — ^how  far  it  is 
navigaUTe, — ^where  fordable, — ^where  not; — he 
shoiud  know  the  fertility  of  every  valley,  as 
wdl  as  the  hind  who  ploughs  it ;  and  be  able 
to  describe,  or,  if  it  is  reqmred,  to  give  thee  an 
exact  map  of  ail  the  plains  and  defiles,  the  forts, 
the  acclivities,  the  woods  and  morasses,  through 
and  by  which  his  army  is  to  march ;  he  should 
know  their  produce,  their  plants,  their  minerals, 
their  waters,  their  animals,  their  seasonsy  their 
climates,  their  heats  and  colds,  thdr  inhabitants, 
their  customs,  their  language,  their  policy,  and 
even  their  religion. 

Is  it  else  to  be  concdved.  Corporal,  continued 
my  uncle  Toby,  rising  up  in  his  sentry-box  as 
he  b^an  to  warm  in  tnis  part  o£  his  discourse, 
— ^how  Marlborough  could  have  marched  his 
army  from  the  Banks  of  the  Maes  to  Belburg ; 
from  Belburg  to  Kerpenord— (here  the  Corporal 
could  sit  no  longer) — from  Kerpenord,  Trim,  to 
Kalsaken ;  from  Kalsaken  to  Newdorf ;  from 
Newdorf  to  Landenbourg ;  from  Landenbourg 
to  Mildenheim ;  from  Mildenhdm  to  Elchin- 
gen ;  from  Elchingen  to  Gingen ;  from  Gingen 
to  Balmerchoffen ;  from  Balmerchoffen  to  Skd- 
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knbm^  wherft  1m  btoko  in  upon  tiie  tOMmys 
tHffkM,  lotted  his  pasMge  fjfwer  the  Danube, 
erdaMd  the  Lech,—- ^uuheid  on  his  troops  into 
the  heatt  of  the  empire,  marching  at  the  head 
cf  diem  throotfh  Frib<Mirg,  Hokenwcrt,  and 
Schonevelt,  to  the  pkins  of  Blenheim  and  Hodi- 
•let  ?*-**->6reat  as  he  was,  Corporal,  he  conld 
not  have  advanced  a  step,  or  made  one  single 
day's  march,  withont  the  aids  of  geography. — 
As  fbr  dmmology,  I  own.  Trim,  oontinnea  my 
nnde  Tohy,  sitting  down  again  coolly  in  his 
sentrr-box,  that,  of  all  others,  it  seems  a  science 
whicn  the  soldier  might  best  spare,  was  it  not 
for  the  lights  which  that  science  must  one  day 

£re  him,  in  determining  the  invention  of  pow- 
ir;  the  fdrlous  execution  of  which,  renversing 
•very  thing  like  thunder  before  it,  has  become 
t  new  era  to  us  of  military  improvements^ 
changing  so  totally  the  nature  isi  attadcs  and 
defences,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  awakening 
so  mudi  art  and  skill  in  doing  it,  that  the  world 
csanot  be  too  exact  in  ascertaining  the  nredse 
time  of  its  discovery,  or  too  inquisitdve  in  Know- 
ing what  peat  man  was  th^  discoverer,  and 
what  occasions  gave  birth  to  it 

I  am  far  fVom  controverting,  continued  my 
vnde  Toby,  what  historians  agree  in,  that,  in 
the  year  or  our  Lord  1380,  under  the  reign  of 
Wenc^us,  son  of  Charles  the  Fourth, — a  cer- 
tsin  priest,  whose  name  was  Schwartz,  shewed 
the  use  of  powder  to  the  Venetians,  in  thar 
wars  against  the  Genoese ;  but  'tis  certain  he 
was  not  the  first ;  because,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Don  Pedro,  the  bishop  of  Leon>— *^Hdw  came^ 
priests  and  bishons,  an'  please  your  Honour,  to 
trouble  their  heaos  so  much  alxmt  gi^n-powder  ? 

<- — God  knows,  said  my  uncle  Tobv, his 

providence  brings  good  out  of  every  tning— 
and  he  avers,  in  his  chronicle  of  King  Alphon- 
ins,  who  reduced  Toledo,  That  in  the  year  1343, 
^ich  was  full  thirty-seven  years  beforo  that 
time,  the  secret  of  powder  was  well  known,  and 
cmjrioyed  with  success,  both  by  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians, not  only  in  their  sea-combats,  at  that  pe- 
riod, but  in  many  of  their  most  memorable 
■iegwVn  Spain  and  Barbary ; — and  all  die  world 
knows,  that  Friar  Bacon  had  wrote  expressly 
thout  it,  and  had  generously  given  die  world  a 
»«ceipt  to  make  it  by,  abovea  hundred  and  fifty 
yeare  before  even  Schwartz  was  bom : — and 
that  the  Chinese,  added  my  unde  Toby,  em- 
balms us,  and  all  accounts  of  it  still  more,  by 
boasting  of  the  invention  some  hundreds  of  years 
even  before  him.-— 
They  are  a  pac^  of  liaw,  I  believe,  cried 

Trim. 

They  are  somehow  or  odier  deceived,  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  in  this  matter,  as  is  plain  to  me 
^om  the  present  miserable  state  of  military 
architecture  amongst  them :  which  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a  fyssS  with  a  brick  wall 
vri^out  flanks ;— and  for  what  they  gave  us  as 
a  bastim  at  each  angle  «f  it,  'tis  so  burbarously 


oon8tracted,that  it  looks,  ktt  all  dieworid— '— 
Like  one  of  my  seven  eastks^  an'  jdease  yaiir 
Honour,  quoth  TriuL— 

My  imde  Toby,  though  in  the  utmost  distraw 
for  a  comparison,  most  coiuteonsly  refused 
Trim's  oflfer,— till  Trim,  telling  him  he  had  half 
a  dosen  more  in  Bohemia,  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  get  off  his  hands,«-my  unde  Toby  was 
so  touched  with  the  {Peasantry  o^  heart  of  die 
Corporal, — that  he  discontinued  his  dissertatioa 
upon  gun-powder,r-and  h^ged  the  Corporal 
forthwith  to  go  on  with  his  story  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  his  seven  castlesb 


ThiShryoftke  King  of  Bohemia  tnd  his  Se9m 
Ckutiei,  cotUinueiL 

This  tm/br/tMo/e  King  of  Bohemia,  said  Trim, 
—Was  ne  unfortunate,  then  ?  cried  my  unde 
Toby,  foir  he  had  been  so  wrapt  up  in  his  diaser- 
tation  upon  gunpowder,  and  other  military  tf« 
fairs,  that  though  he  had  desired  the  Corporal  to 
go  on,  yet  the  many  interruptions  he  had  given, 
dwdt  not  so  strong  upon  his  fkncy  as  to  aooount 

for  die  e^dthet Was  he  unfbriMtnale,  then. 

Trim  ?  said  my  unde  Toby,  pathetically^—^ 
The  Corporal,  wishing  first  the  word  and  all  ita 
synonyroas  at  the  de^,  forthwith  began  to  nm 
Mdc  m  his  mind  the  prindpal  events  in  the 
King  <^  Bohemia's  story ;  f^om  every  odo  «f 
^hidi,  it  appearing  that  he  was  the  most  fbtiii- 
nate  man  that  ever  existed  in  the  vrorld,— it  pot 
the  Corporal  to  a  stand ;  fbr  not  caring  to  le- 
tract  his  epithet,— and  less  to  explain  it,— «nd 
least  of  all  to  twist  his  tale  (like  men  of  lore)  to 
serve  a  system, — he  look^  up  in  my  unde 
Toby's  face  for  assistance ;— 4Mit  seeing  it  was 
the  very  thing  my  unde  Toby  sat  in  eipectalion 
of  himself,— -after  a  hum  and  a  haw,  he  > 


The  King  of  Bohemia,  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nour, re^«i  die  Corporal,  was  unfiriumate,  as 
thus : — ^That  taking  great  pleasure  and  dd^^ 
in  navigation  and  all  sort  of  sea-affidn ;—- and 
there  hapjjening  throughout  the  whole  kingdoi 
of  Bohemia  to  be  no  sea-port  town  whatever— 

— How  the  deuce  should  there.  Trim  ?  cried 
my  uncle  Tobv ;  for  Bohemia  bdng  totally  in- 
land, it  could  nave  happened  no  otherwise. 

— It  might,  said  Trim,  if  it  had  pleased 
God. 

My  unde  Toby  never  spoke  of  the  bdng  aad 
natural  attributes  of  God,  but  with  diffidence 
and  hedtation. 

I  believe  not,  replied  mv  unde  Tobv,  afler 
some  pause ; — tar  being  inland,  as  1  ssid,  and 
having  Silesia  and  Moravia  to  the  east ;  Lusa- 
tia  and  Upper  Saxony  to  die  nordi ;  Franconia 
to  the  west ;  and  Bavaria  to  the  aonth, — Bob«»> 
mia  could  not  have  been  propelled  to  the  aes 
without  ceasing  to  be  Bohemia  |— nor  oould  the 
sea,  on  the  otrar  hand,  have  came  up  to  Ma^ 
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nda,  iHrkbeut  ofi  flowing  a  great  jMnrt  of  Ger« 
■Mmy,  and  dcgivoying  miliums  of  unfbrftunate 
inhabitants  who  ooold  make  no  d^ence  sgainst 

k— ^-Scsndalons!  cried  Trim ^Which  would 

hetpeakf  added  my  undo  Toby,  mildly^  sndi  a 
want  of  compassion  in  him  who  is  the  &thar  of 
ity— 4hat,  I  tnink,  Trim-i-the  thing  conld  have 
happened  no  way. 

The  Corporal  made  the  bow  of  unfeigned 
oonvicdon^  and  went  on.—' 

Now  the  King  of  Bohemia^  widi  his  Qneen 
and  conrtien,  happening  one  fine  summer's  even- 
ing to  walk  out Ay,  there  the  word  happen-^ 

img'  is  right,  Trim,  cried  my  imde  Toby ;  for 
the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Queen  might  have 
walked  out  or  kt  it  alone  r-^'twas  a  matter  of 
contingency,  which  might  happen  or  not,  just 
as  chance  ordered  it. 

King  WilHam  was  of  an  opinion,  an'  please 
yonr  Honour,  quoth  Trim,  that  every  thing  was 
medestined  for  us  in  this  world ;  insomudi, 
that  he  would  often  say  to  his  soldiers,  that 
"  every  ball  had  its  billet.''-»-*-He  was  a  great 
man,  said  mj  uncle  Toby.~— ^And  I  believe, 
eimtittued  Trim,  to  this  day,  that  the  shot  which 
disabled  me  at  the  battle  or  Landen,  was  pointed 
at  my  knee  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  take  me 
out  of  hiaaervice,  and  place  me  in  your  Honour^s, 
where  I  should  be  taken  so  much  better  care  of 
in  my  old  age.— ^-It  shall  never.  Trim,  be  coi»- 
slsued  othnwise,  said  my  uncle  Tobv.-' — 

The  heart,  both  of  the  master  and  the  man, 
were  alike  subject  to  sudden  overflowii^  ;-hi 
short  silence  ensued. 

Besidm,  said  the  Corporal,  resuming  the  dia- 
ccMuie^ — but  in  a  gayer  accent,~if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  single  shot,  I  had  never,  an'  please 
yo«r  Honour,  been  in  love. 

So  thou  wast  once  in  love.  Trim  ?  said  my 
mde  Toby,  smiling. 

Souse !  replied  the  Corporal, — over  head  and 
ears!  an'  please  your  Honour.— —Prithee, 
when  ?  where  ? — and  how  came  it  to  pass  ?— — 
I  never  heard  one  word  of  it  before,  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby. 1  dare  say,  answered  Trim,  that 

every  drummer  and  seijeant's  son  in  the  reffi« 

ment  knew  of  it. ^"lis  high  time  I  shoold, 

— nid  my  uncle  Toby. 

Your  Honour  remembers  with  concern,  said 
the  Corporal,  the  total  rout  and  confusion  of  our 
eamp  and  army  ictt  the  affair  of  Land^ ;  every 
one  was  left  to  shift  for  himself:  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  regiments  of  Wyndham,  Lum-  . 
ky,  and  Gralwav,  which  covered  the  retreat  over 
the  bridge  of  rieerspeeken,  the  King  himself 
could  scarce  have  gained  it ;-— he  was  pressed 
hard,  ap  your  Honovir  knows,  on  every  side  of 
him.— 

GaBant  mortal !  oied  my  tmde  Toby,  can^t 
up  with  enthusiasm,— this  moment,  now  that  all 
is  lost,  I  see  him  galloping  across  me.  Corporal,  to 
the  left,  to  bring  up  the  remains  of  die  Ei^^sh  • 
horse  along  with  bun,  to  support  the  right,  and 


tear  ihe  laurel  ham  Luxembourg's  brvws,  H 
yet  'tis  possible  :--*I  see  him  with  the  knot  ef 
Lis  scarf  just  shot  off,  infusing  firedi  s^ts  into 
poor  Galway's  regiment, — ridmg  along  the  line  | 
^Hhen  wheeling  about,  and  ffbi»rg?»^g  Conti  at 
the  head  of  it— Brave !  brave,  by  Heaven ! 
cried  my  uncle  Toby ;  he  deserves  a  crown  ■  ■  ■ 
As  richly,  as  a  thief  a  halter,  shouted  Trim. 

My  undo  Toby  knew  the  Corporal's  loyal^ 
^-otherwise  the  comparison  was  not  at  all  to  his 
mind; — it  did  not  altogether  strike  the  Cor* 
pond's  fancy  when  he  had  made  it;— but  it 
oould  not  be  recalled;  so  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  proceed. 

As  the  number  of  wounded  was  prodigious 
and  no  one  had  time  to  think  of  any  thhig  but 

his  own  safety, Though  Talmash,  said  my 

nnde  Toby,  brought  off  the  foot  with  great 
prudence.— <-— But  I  was  left  upon  the  field,  said 
the  CorporaL— Thou  wast  so,  poor  fellow  1 
replied  my  unde  Toby.  So  that  it  was  noon 
the  next  day,  oontinued  the  Corporal,  befcnre  I 
was  exchanged,  and  put  into  a  cart  with  thirteen 
or  fourteen  more,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  our 
hospital.— 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  an'  please  your 
Honour,  where  a  wound  occasions  more  intol^- 
able  anguish  than  upon  the  knee. 

Except  the  groin,  said  my  unde  Toby^' 
An'  please  your  Honour,  replied  the  Corporal, 
the  knee,  in  my  opinion,  must  certainly  be  the 
most  acute,  there  being  so  many  tendons  and 
what-d'ye-call-'ems  aU  about  it— 

It  is  for  that  reason,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
that  the  groin  is  infinitely  more  sensible ; — there 
being  not  only  as  many  tendons  and  what-'dye- 
call-  ems  (for  I  know  their  names  as  littiie  as  thou 
dost) — about  it,-^but  moreover,  *  *  *— - 

Mrs  Wadman,  who  had  been  all  the  time  in 
her  arbour,^^-instantly  stopped  her  breath,  un- 
pinned her  mob  at  the  chin,  and  stood  up  upon 
one  leg. 

The  dispute  was  maintained  with  amicable 
and  eoual  force  betwixt  my  unde  To6y  and 
Trim  for  some  time ;  till  Trim  at  length  recol- 
lecting that  he  had  often  cried  at  his  master^s 
sufierings,  but  never  shed  a  tear  at  his  own,— 
was  for  giving  up  the  point ;  which  my  unde 
Toby  would  not  allow. ^'Tis  a  proof  of  no- 
thing. Trim,  said  he,  but  the  generosity  of  thy 
temper 

So  that  whether  the  pain  of  a  wound  in  the 
groin  (coBteris  parxbui)  is  greater  than  the  pain 
of  a  wound  in  the  knee,— or 

Whether  the  pain  of  a  vround  in  the  knee  is 
not  greater  than  the  psin  of  li  wound  in  die 
groin,— are  points  which  lo  tills  day  remain  un* 
setded. 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  anguish  of  my  knee«  oontinued  the  Cor- 
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pond,  WB8  eaeearfve  in  itself;  and  the  uneasineis 
of  the  oarty  with  the  roughness  of  the  roads, 
whidi  were  terrihly  cut  up,— making  had  still 
worse,^— every  step  was  death  to  me :  so  that 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  want  of  cave- 
taking  Oi  me,  and  a  fever  I  felt  coming  on  be- 
sides-— (Poor  soul !  said  my  uncle  Toby.) — 
All  together^  an'  please  your  Honour,  was  more 
than  I  could  sustain. 

I  was  tellinff  my  sufferings  to  a  youns  woman 
at  a  peasant's  nouae^  where  our  cart,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  line,  had  halted ;  they  had  helped 
me  in,  and  the  young  woman  had  taken  a  cordial 
out  of  her  pocket  and  dropped  it  upon  some  su- 
gar ;  and  seeing  it  had  cheered  me,  she  had  given 
It  me  a  second  and  a  third  time.— So  I  was  tell- 
ing her,  an'  please  your  Honour,  the  anguish  I 
was  in,  and  was  saying  it  was  so  intolerable  to 
me,  that  I  had  much  rather  lie  down  upon  the 
bed>  turning  my  face  towards  one  which  was  in 
the  comer  of  the  room, — and  die, — than  go  on, 
—when,  upon  her  attempting  to  lead  me  to  it^  I 
fidnted  away  in  her  arms. — Sne  was  a  good  soul ! 
as  your  Honour,  said  the  Corporal,  wiping  his 
eyes,  will  hear.— 

I  thou^t  love  had  been  a  joyous  thing,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby. — 7- 

'Tis  the  most  serious  thing,  an'  please  your 
Honour  (sometimes)  that  is  m  the  world. 

By  the  persuasion  of  the  young  woman,  conti- 
nued the  Corporal,  the  cart  wiu  the  wounded 
men  set  off  without  me ;  die  had  assured  them  I 
should  expire  immediately  if  I  was  put  into  Uie 
cart.  So  when  I  came  to  myself— I  found  my- 
self in  a  still  quiet  cottage,  with  no  one  but  the 
young  woman,  and  the  peasant  and  his  wife.  I 
was  md  across  the  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  room, 
with  my  wounded  leg  upon  a  chair,  and  the 
oung  woman  beside  me,  holding  the  comer  of 
ler  handkerchief  dipped  in  vinegar  to  my  nose 
with  one  hand^  and  rubbing  my  temples  with 
the  other. 

I  took  her  at  first  for  the  daughter  of  the  pea- 
sant (for  it  was  no  inn) ; — so  luid  offered  her  a 
little  purse  with  eighteen  florins,  which  my  poor 
brother  Tom  (here  Trim  wiped  his  eyes)  had 
sent  me  as  a  token,  by  a  recruit,  just  before  he 
set  out  for  Lisbon. 

I  never  told  your  Honour  that  piteous  story 
yet,— (Here  Tnm  wiped  his  eyes  a  third  time.) 

The  young  woman  called  the  old  roan  and  his 
wife  into  the  room  to  shew  them  the  money,  in 
order  to  gain  me  credit  for  a  bed  and  what  little 
necessaries  I  should  want,  till  I  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  sot  to  the  hospitd.— Come 
then,  said  she,  Qrmg  up  the  little  purse,— I'll  be 
your  banker ;— but  as  that  office  alone  will  not 
keep  me  employed,  I'll  be  your  nurse  too. 

I  thought  by  her  manner  of  speaking  this^  as 
well  as  by  her  dress,  which  I  then  b^;an  to  con- 
sider more  attentivdy, — that  the  young  woman 
could  not  be  the  daughter  of  the  peasant 
10 


She  was  in  black  down  to  her  toes,  with  her 
hair  concealed  under  a  cambric  border,  laid  dhose 
to  her  fcnnehead  ;  she  was  one  of  tfaoae  kind  of 
nuns,  an'  pledse  your  Honour,  of  which 


I 


Honour  knows  there  are  a  good  many  in 
ders,  which  they  let  go  looser— By  diy  de» 
•eription.  Trim,  said  mj  onde  Toby,  I  dare  aay 
she  was  a  young  B^^ume,  of  wh^  there  are 
none  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  Spmidi 
Netherlands/— except  at  Amsterdam: — they  dif- 
fer from  nuns  in  this,  that  they  can  quit  their 
cloister  if  they  choose  to  mair^ ;  diev  visit  and 
take  care  of  the  sick  by  profession.  Ihadcatber, 
for  my  own  part,  they  did  it  out  of  good-nsi- 
ture.— 

She  often  tdd  me,  quoih  Trim,  she  did  it  £or 
the  k>ve  of  Christ,- 1  did  not  like  it^ ^I  be- 
lieve. Trim,  we  are  both  wrong,  said  my  uade 
Toby :— well  ask  Mr  Yorick  laiout  it  to-ni^t» 
at  my  brother  Shandy's — so  put  me  in  mind, 
added  my  unde  Toby.— — 

The  youn^  Blaine,  continued  the  Corpond, 
had  scarce  given  nerself  time  to  tell  me^  **  she 
would  be  my  nurse,"  when  she  hastily  inraed. 
about  to  b^;in  the  office  of  one,  and  ]>rep«re 
something  mr  me; — and  in  a  shrart  time, — 
though  I  thought  it  a  long  one,*-6he  came  bade 
with  flannelB,  &c.  &c.  and  having  fomented  my 
knee  soundly  for  a  couple  of  hours,  &c  and 
made  a  bason  of  thin  gmd  for  my  supjter,— 
ahe  wished  me  rest,  and  promised  to  be  with  me 
early  in  the  morning.-— rShe  wished  me,  an' 
nles^  your  Honour,  what  was  not  to  be  had. — 
My  fever  ran  very  high  that  night : — her  figure 
made  sad  disturbance  within  me ; — ^I  was  every 
moment  cutting  the  world  in  two,— to  give  her 
half  of  it ; — and  every  moment  was  I  crang. 
That  I  had  nothing  but  a  knapsack  and  eighteen 
fiorins  to  share  with  her. — ^The  whole  night  long 
was  the  fiur  B^;uine,  like  an  angel,  dose  by  my 
bed-side,  holding  back  my  curtam,  and  offering 
me  cordials ; — and  I  was  only  awakened  itam 
mj  dream  by  her  coming  there  at  the  hour  pro- 
mised, and  givii^  them  in  reality. — ^In  truth,  ahe 
was  scarce  ever  urom  me ;  and  so  accustomed  wis 
I  to  recdve  life  from  her  hands,  that  my  heart 
sickened,  and  I  lost  odour  when  she  left  the 
room ;  and  yet,  continued  the  Corporal,  (makmg 
one  of  the  strangest  refiections  i:^on  it  in  the 
world)— 

"  It  was  not  love ;" — for  during  the  three 
weeks  she  was  almost  constantly  with  met,  fi»- 
mendng  my  knee  with  her  hand,  night  and  day, 
—I  can  honestly  say,  an' please  your  Honour, — 


That  was  very  odd.  Trim,  quoth  my  unde 

Toby. 

I  think  so  too, — said  Mrs  Wadmanw— — 
It  never  did,  said  the  Corpc^aL 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

——But  'tis  no  roarrel,  continued  the  Cor« 
Mral^— eedng  my  ande  Toby  musing  upon  it,— - 
TOT  loTe,  an'  please  your  Honour,  is  exactly  Hke 
war,  in  this ;  that  a  soldier,  though  he  has  esca- 
ped three  weeks  complete  o'  Saturday  nights- 
may,  nerertheless,  he  shot  through  his  heart  on 
Sunday  morning. — It  hcmpened  so  here,  an'  please 
your  Honour,  with  this  diflVrence  only, — ^that  it 
was  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  fell  in 
love  an  at  once  with  a  sisserara^^lt  hurst  upon 
me,  an'  please  your  Honour,  like  a  bomb,— scarce 
giving  me  time  to  say,  *'  God  bless  me." 

I  thought.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  a  man 
nerer  fell  in  love  so  very  suddenly. 

Yes,  an'  please  your  Honour,  if  he  is  in  the 
way  of  it,— replied  Trim. 

I  prithee,  quoth  my  unde  Tdby,  inform  me 
haw  this  matter  happened.—^— 

With  all  pleasu^,  said  the  Coipond^  making 


CHAP.  XXII. 

I  HAD  escaped)  continued  the  Corporal,  all 
that  time  from  fiilling  in  love,  and  haa  gone  on 
tathe  end  of  the  chapter,  had  it  not  b^  pre- 
destined otherwise — ^There  is  no  resisting  our 
fate. — ^It  was  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  as 
I  told  your  Honour^— 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  walked  out— — 
Every  thing  was  still  and  hush  as  midnight 
about  tne  house- 
There  was  not  so  much  as  a  duck  or  a  duck- 

lii«  about  the  yard 

When  the  fur  B^;uine  csme  in  to  see  me. 
My  wound  was  then  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
wen, — ihe  inflammation  had  been  (pne  off  for 
some  time ;  but  it  was  succeeded  wiUi  an  itch- 
ing both  above  and  below  my  knee,  so  insufi^- 
able,  that  I  had  not  shut  my  eyes  the  idiole 
night  f(nr  it*— « 

Let  me  see  it,  said  die,  kneeling  down  umm 
the  ground  parallel  to  my  knee,  and  laying  ner 
band  upon  tne  part  below  it — It  only  wants  rub- 
binff  a  little,  said  the  Beguine;  so  covering  it 
with  the  bed-dothes,  she  began  with  the  mre^ 
'  of  her  right  hand  to  rub  under  my  knee, 
ng  her  fore-finger  backwards  and  forwards 
the  edge  of  the  flannel  which  kept  on  the 
dressing. 

In  five  or  six  minutes  I  felt  slightly  the  end 
of  her  second  finger, — and  presently  it  was  laid 
flat  with  the  other,  and  she  continued  rubbing 
in  that  way  round  and  round  for  a  good  while ; 
it  then  came  into  my  head,  that  I  should  fkll  in 
love :— *^I  blushed  when  I  saw  how  white  a  hand 
she  had.— I  shall  never,  an'  please  your  Honoiir, 
beboU  another  hand  so  white  whilst  I  live«— * 


Not  in  that  place,  said  my  unde  Toby.^— 

Though  it  was  Uie  most  serious  despair  in 
nature  to  the  Corporal,— he  could  not  forbear 
smiling.— 

The  joung  Beguine,  continued  the  Corporal, 
percdvmg  it  was  of  great  service  to  me, — ^from 
rubbing  for  some  time  with  two  fingers, — ^pro» 
ceeded  to  rub  at  length  with  three, — till  by  lit- 
tle and  little  she  brought  down  the  fourth,  and 
then  rubbed  with  her  whole  hand.  I  will  never 
say  another  word,  an'  please  your  Honour,  upon 
hands  asain ; — ^but  it  was  soner  than  satin.—— 

ftiUiee,  Trim,  commend  it  as  much  as 

thou  wilt,  said  my  unde  Toby ;  I  shall  hear  thy 
story  with  the  more  delight— The  Corporal 
thankedhis  master  most  umeignedly ;  but,  having 
nothing  to  say  upon  the  Beguine's  hand  but  the 
same  over  again, — he  proceeded  to  the  eflfects  of 
it 

The  fidr  Beffuine,  said  the  Corporal,  continued 
rubbing  with  her  whole  hand  under  my  knee,— 

till  I  feared  her  zeal  would  wei^  her. *'  I 

would  do  a  thousand  times  more,  said  she,  **  fbr 

the  love  of  Christ" In  saying  which,  she 

passed  her  hand  across  the  flannel,  to  the  part 
above  my  knee,  which  I  had  equally  complained 
of,  and  rubbed  it  also. 

I  percdved  then,  I  was  beginning  to  be  in 
bve. — 

As  she  continued  rub-rub-rubbing,  I  f^  it 
spread  firom  under  her  hand,  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nour, to  every  part  of  my  frame. 

The  more  she  rubbed,  and  the  longer  strokes 
she  took,  tiie  more  the  fire  kindled  in  my  vdns, 
r— till  at  length,  by  two  or  three  strokes  longer 
than  the  rest,  my  passion  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch. — I  seized  her  hand,— 

And  then  thou  dapped'st  it  to  Uiy  lips.  Trim, 
said  my  unde  Toby,  and  madest  a  speech. 

Whether  the  Corporal's  amour  terminated 
predsdy  in  the  way  my  unde  Toby  decried  it, 
18  not  material ;  it  is  enough  that  it  contained 
in  it  the  essence  of  all  the  tove-romanoes  whidi 
ever  have  been  wrote  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

As  soon  as  the  Corporal  had  finished  the  story 
of  his  amour,— <»  rather  my  unde  Toby  fbr 
him,— Mrs  Wadman  silently  sallied  forth  from 
her  arbour,  replaced  the  pin  in  her  mob,  passed 
the  wicker-eate,  and  advanced  dowly  towards 
my  unde  Toby's  sentry-box:  the  miction 
wnich  Trim  had  made  in  my  unde  Tobv's 
mind,  was  too  favourable  a  crisb  to  be  let 
slipped. 

—The  atUck  was  determined  upon :  it  was 
facilitated  still  more  by  my  unde  Toby's  havii^ 
ordered  the  Corporal  to  whed  off  the  pioneers 
diovd,  the  spaae,  the  pick-axe,  the  picquets, 
and  other  military  sUnres  whidi  lay  scattered 
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upon  the  ground  where  Dunkirk  stoodw— The 
Corporal  bad  marched; — ^the  field  was  dear. 

Now^  conndery  sir,  what  nonsense  it  is^  either 
in  fighting,  or  writing,  or  any  thing  else  (whe^ 
ther  in  r^rme  to  it  or  not)  which  a  man  has 
occasion  to  do^ — to  act  hy  pUn:  for  if  erer 
Flan,  independent  of  all  drcorastances,  desenred 
re^tering  in  letters  of  gold  (I  mean  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Gotham) — ^it  was  oertainly  the  Plan 
of  Mrs  Wadman's  attack  of  my  unde  Tohy  in 
his  sena7*hox^  Zy  PiJan.— Now,  the  tto  hang- 
ing up  in  it  at  this  juncture,  heing  tne  Plan  of 
Donlork, — and  the  tale  of  Dunkirk  a  tale  of 
rekxation,  it  opposed  every  impression  she 
could  make :  and,  besides,  could  sbe  have  gone 
upon  it, — the  manoeuvre  of  fiogera  and  bands 
in  the  attack  of  the  sentry-box,  was  so  outdone 
by  that  of  the  fair  fi^;ume's,  in  Trim's  story, 
that  just  then,  that  particular  attack,  however 
8ncc(»sful  before, — ^became  the  most  hearUess 
attack  that  could  be  made. 

O !  let  woman  alone  for  this.  Mrs  Wadraan 
had  scarce  opened  the  widcer-gate,  when  her 
genius  sported  with  the  chance  of  drcumstanceSt 

She  formed  a  new  attack  in  a  moment. 


CHAR  XXIV. 

-*— -I  AM  half  distracted,  Ciq^n  Shandy, 
aoid  Mrs  Wadman,  holding  up  her  cambric 
handkerchief  to  he(  left  eye,  as  she  approached 
the  door  of  my  unde  Toby's  sentrv-box ;  a 
mote,— or  sand,— or  somethings — I  know  not 
wbat^  has  pt  into  this  eye  of  mine;— do  look 
into  it — ^it  IS  not  in  the  whiter — 

In  saying  which,  Mrs  Wadman  edged  hersdf 
dose  in  boside  my  unde  Toby,  and  squeeiing 
herself  down  upon  ther  corner  of  his  bench,  she 
£^ve  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  without 
rising  up. ^Do  look  into  it,  said  she. 

Honest  soul !  thou  didst  lode  into  it  with  as 
much  innooency  of  h^irt  as  ever  child  looked 
into  a  raree  show-box;  and  'twere  as  muoh  a 
sin  to  have  hurt  thee. 

If  a  man  wiU  be  peeping  of  his  own  accord 
into  things  of  thiit  nature,  I've  nothing  to  say 
to  it. 

My  unde  Toby  never  did :  and  I  will  answer 
for  him,  that  he  would  have  sat  ouietly  upon  a 
sofa  from  June  to  January  (whicn,  you  know, 
takes  in  both  the  hot  and  toid  months)  with 
an  eye  as  fine  as  the  Thradan*  Rhodope's  be- 
side hira,  without  bdng  able  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  black  or  a  hlue  one. 

The  difficulty  was,  to  get  my  unde  Tohj  to 
look  at  one  at  all. 

'Tis  surmounted.    And 

I  see  him  yonder,  with  his  pipe  pendulous  in 


his  hand,  and  the  ashes  fidHng  oat  of  it^«— 
looking, — and  looking, — then  nrobing  his  eyes, 
— and  looking  again,  with  twice  the  good  na- 
ture that  ever  GalUleo  looked  fiir  a  vpot  in  ^tte 
sun. 

In  vain !  fin*,  by  all  the  powers  whidi  ani* 
mate  the  organ, — Widow  Wadman's  left  eyo 
shines  this  moment  as  hidd  as  her  right;— 
there  is  ndther  mote,  nor  sand,  nor  dost,  nor 
chafi^,  nor  speck,  nor  partide  of  opaque  matter 
floathig  in  it. — There  is  nothing,  my  dear  m» 
temal  unde!  but  one  lambent  deUcioiis  me, 
furtively  shooting  out  from  every  part  of  it,  in 
all  directions  into  thine. 

If  thou  lookest,  uncle  Toby,  in  seardi  of  this 
mote  one  moment  longer,  thou  art  undone. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Ak  eye  is,  fbr  all  the  worid,  exactly  like  a 
cannon,  in  this  reqiect,  That  it  is  not  so  wmk 
the  eye  or  the  cannon,  in  themselves,  as  it  is 
the  carriage  of  the  eye — and  the  carriage  of  the 
cannon ;  by  which  both  the  one  and  me  other 
are  enabled  to  do  so  much  execution.  I  don't 
think  the  comparison  a  bad  one :  however,  aa 
'tis  made  and  placed  at  the  head  of  Uie  chapter, 
aa  much  finr  use  as  ornament,  all  I  derire  in  re- 
turn, is,  that  whenever  I  speak  of  Mrs  Wad- 
man  s  eyes  (except  once  in  the  next  period) 
that  you  keep  it  in  your  fimcy. 

I  protest,  madam,  said  my  unde  Toby,  I 
can  see  nothing  whatever  in  your  eye. 

It  is  not  in  the  white,  said  Mrs  Wad- 
man.  ^My  uncle  Toby  looked  with  nd^ 

and  main  into  the  pupil. 

Now,  of  dl  the  eyes  which  ever  were  created, 
from  your  own,  madam,  up  to  those  of  Veaos 
herself,  which  certainly  were  as  venereal  a  paur 
of  eyes  as  ever  stood  in  a  head,  there  nevsr  was 
an  eye  of  them  all  so  fitted  to  rob  bt  unde 
Toby  of  his  repose,  as  the  very  eve  at  which  he 
was  looking;— it  was  not,  madam,  a  roUing 
eyey--a  romping,  or  a  wanton  one ; — nor  was  it 
an  eye  sparkling,  petulant,  or  imperioiis,— of 
high  daims  and  terrifying  exactiona,  which 
would  have  curdled  at  once  that  milk  of  hoBMa 
nature,  of  which  my  unde  Tobv  was  made  «p  ; 
^-hut  'twas  an  eye  fiill  of  gentle  salutatiotts»— 
and  soft  responses^ — speaking, — not  like  the 
tnuDpet*stop  of  some  ill-made  organ,  in  whieh 
many  an  eye  I  talk  to  holds  coaiie  oonv 
but  whiq^ng  soft,— 4ike  the  last  low  i 
of  an  expiring  saint, — "  How  can  you  live  < 
fi^tkas.  Captain  Shandy,  and  akme,  without  a 
bosom  to  kan  your  head  cm,— or  trust  jov 

lies  to?" 

It  was  an  eye— 


•  Rhodops  Thada  tam  ineriubili  £Mdno  instmeta,  tarn  conctAaoolisiDtiMBsatliaxit,  ut  din  fflsmtP* 
innidiaisrj  fai  non  possst»  quia  omswtiir.— I  knew  not  whft. 
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But  I  shall  be  in  lore  with  it  mysdf,  if  I  say 
another  word  about  it. 

It  did  my  unde  Toby's  boanesB. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

There  is  nothing  shews  the  characters  of 
my  father  and  my  unde  Toby  in  a  more  enter- 
,  taming  light,  than  their  difibrent  manner  of  de- 
portment under  the  same  accident ; — ^for  I  call 
not  k)Te  a  misfortune ;  from  a  persuasion,  that 
a  man's  heart  is  ever  the  better  for  it. — Great 
God !  what  must  my  unde  Toby's  have  been, 
^en  'twaa^  all  benignity  without  it !— — 

My  fiither,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  pa* 
pers,  was  very  suligect  to  this  passion  before  he 
married; — but,  from  a  little  subadd  kind  of 
droUish  impatience  in  his  nature,  whenever  it 
befd  him,  he  would  never  submit  to  it  like  ^ 
Christian ;  but  would  pish,  and  hu£^  and  bounce, 
and  kick,  and  play  the  devil,  and  write  the  lut- 
terest  Philippics  against  the  eye  that  ever  man 
wrote : — there  is  one  in  verse  upon  somebody's 
eye  or  other,  that  fbr  two  or  uirte  nights  to- 
gether had  put  him  by  his  rest ;  which,  in  his 
first  transport  of  resentment,  he  b^ns  thus  :— 

^^  A  devil  'tU^^and  nUichiefMch  doth  vfork, 
As  never  ytt  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk" * 

In  short,  during  the  whole  paroxysm,  my 
&ther  was  all  abuse  and  foul  language,  ap- 
proaching rather  towards  malediction ;— only 
De  did  not  do  it  with  as  much  method  as  Er- 
milphua,— 4)e  was  too  impetuous ;  nor  with  £r- 
nulphus's  policy ; — for  though  my  father,  with 
iSbe  most  intolerant  sfmt,  wmild  curse  bodi  this 
and  that,  and  every  thing  under  heaven,  which 
was  either  aidmg  or  abcmng  to  his  love,— -yet 
he  never  conduded  his  ch^er  of  curses  upon 
it,  without  cursing  himself  in  at  the  bargain, 
as  onet>f  the  most  egregious  fools  and  coxcombs, 
he  would  say,  that  ever  wsa  kt  looae  in  the 
world. 

Ky  unde  Toby,  on  the  contrary,  took  it  like 
a  lamb, — sat  stil(  and  let  the  poison  work  in  his 
veins  without  resistance :  in  the  sharpest  exa- 
oeibations  of  his  wound  (like  that  on  his  groin) 
be  never  dropt  one  fretlm  or  discontented  word, 
— he  blamed  ndther  heaven  nor  earth,— 4ior 
thought,  nor  spoke  an  injurious  thing  of  any 
body,  nor  any  part  of  it ;  he  sat  solitary  and 

E'  e,  with  his  pipe, — ^looking  at  his  lame 
then  whiffing;  out  a  sentimental  hdgh-ho ! 
,  mixii^  with  the  smoke,  incommoded 
na  one  mortal. 
He  took  it  like  a  lamb,  I  say. 


In  truth,  he  had  mistook  it  at  first ;  fbr,  ha« 
ving  taken  a  ride  with  my  father  that  very  mom<^ 
ing,  to  save,  if  possible,  a  beautiful  wood,  which 
the  dean  and  chapter  were  hewing  down  to  give 
to  the  poor  ;t  which  said  wood  being  in  Aill  ^w 
of  my  unde  Toby's  house,  and  of  singular  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Wy  nnendale, — by  trotting  on  too  hastily  to  sav6 
it,  upon  an  uneasy  saddle,  worse  horse,  &c  &c 
it  had  80  happened,  that  the  serous  purt  of  the 
blood  had  got  betwixt  the  two  skins,  in  the  ne- 
thermost part  of  my  uncle  Toby, — the  first 
shootings  of  which  (as  my  unde  Toby  had  no 
experience  of  love)  he  had  taken  for  a  part  of 
-the  passion,  till  the  blister  breaking  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  other  remaining,  my  unde  Toby 
was  presently  convinced  that  his  wound  was  not 
a  skin-deep  wound,  but  Uiat  it  had  gone  to  his 
heart. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

The  world  is  ashamed  of  bdng  virtuout^^— 
My  unde  Toby  knew  little  of  the  world ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  fdt  he  was  in  bve  with 
Widow  Wadman,  he  had  no  conception  that 
die  thin^^  was  any  more  Uk  be  made  a  mystery 
of,  than  if  Mrs  Wadman  had  given  him  a  cut 
with  a  gap'd  knife  across  his  finger.  Had  it 
been  otherwise, — yet,  as  he  ever  looked  upon 
Ttim  as  a  humble  friend,  and  saw  firesh  rea- 
sons every  day  of  his  life  to  treat  him  as  such, 
^t  wouhl  have  made  no  variation  in  the  mati- 
ng in  which  he  informed  him  of  the  affiur. 

^'  I  am  in  love,  C<np(»al !"  quoth  my  unde 
Toby. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

In  love  !-HMdd  ihe  Oorporal,'^your  Honour 
was  verv  well  the  day  he£ate  yestcarday,  when  I 
was  temng  your  Honour  the  story  of  ihe  King 
of  Bohemia.— -—Bohemia!  said  myunde  Toby, 
-  -  -  -  musing  a  long  time  -  -  -  what  became 
of  that  story.  Trim? 

We  lost  it,  an'  please  your  Honour, 

somdiow  betwixt  us ; — ^but  your  Honour  was 
as  f^  from  love  then,  as  I  am.— -'Twas  just 
whilst  thou  wenfst  off  with  the  whed-barrow, 
•^wiUi  Mrs  Wadman,  quoth  my  unde  Toby. 
•—She  baa  left  a  ball  h^,  added  my  unde  Toby, 
pdnttng  to  his  breast. 

— —She  can  no  more,  an'  please  your  Honour, 
stand  a  aeige,  than  she  can  fly,  cried  the  Cor- 
poraL 

But  as  we  are  nei^bonrs.  Trim,  the  best  way. 


.*  This  wal^bepoiitod  wkh  my  £itlicr*t  I^  of  Socrates,  &c.  ^cc 

f  Mr  Sbandy  most  mean  the  poor  in  spirit ;  inasmudi  as  they  dinded  the  money  amongst  dicoDsdves. 
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I  think.  Is  to  let  her  knowit  dyilly  first,  quoth 
my  unde  Toby. 

Now,  if  I  might  presume,  said  the  Corporal^ 
to  difibr  tnm  your  Honoiir,-— — 

Why  else  4o  I  talk  to  thee.  Trim  ?  said  my 
unde  Toby,  mildly. 

—Then  I  wonld  begin,  an'  please  yonr 
HoBovr,  with  making  a  good  thundering  attack 
wDon  her,  in  retiim,-HUid  tdUng  her  dviUy 
•nerwards ;— Ibr  if  die  knows  any  thing  of  your 

Honour's  being  In  lore  befbreband L— d 

hdp  her  I-— she  knows  no  more  of  it.  Trim,  said 
my  uncle  Toby,-*4han  die  diOd  unb(Mrn. 
Predous  souls ! — 

Mrs  Wadman  had  told  it,  with  an  its  circum- 
stances, to  Mrs  Bridget,  twenty-four  hours  be- 
Ibre  ;  and  was,  at  that  vcary  moment,  ntting  in 
conneil  with  her,  toudnng  some  slight  mis- 
givings with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  a£hir, 
whi<£  the  devil,  who  never  lies  dead  in  a  ditch, 
had  put  into  her  head, — ^before  he  would  allow 
half  time  to  get  quietly  throu^  her  Te  Deum. 
I  am  terriblv  afraid,  said  Widow  Wadman, 
in  case  I  AoM  msrry  him,  Bridget,— that  the 
poor  Captain  wiU  not  ei^ioy  hi»  heal&,  with  the 
moBstrous  wound  upon  his  groin. 

——It  may  not,  madam,  be  so  very  large,  re- 
plied Bridget,  as  you  ihink ;— and  I  believe, 


nesiaes,  added  die,— that  *tis  dried  up. 

-—I  could  Eke  to  know,— merdy  for  hit 
sake,  add  Mrs  Wadman. 
/  -*— Well  know  the  long  and  the  broad  of  it 
in  ten  days,  answered  Mrs  Bridget ;  for  whilst 
the  Captain  is  Paying  his  addresses  to  you,— Fm 
confident  Mr  Trim  will  be  for  making  love  to 
nse  ;-rand  111  let  him  as  much  as  he  will,  add- 
ed Bridget,  to  get  it  all  out  of  him. 

The  measures  were  taken  at  onoe ; — and  my 
unde  Toby  and  the  Corpcnrd  went  on  with 
theirs.  ** 

Now,  quoth  the  Corporal,  setting  his  left 
hand  a4dmbo,  and  giving  such  a  flourish  with 
his  right,  as  just  prom&ed  sueoess,— and  no 
roore^— if  your  Hcmour  irill  give  me  leave  to 
lay  down  the  plan  of  tlds  attadc^— 

Thoa  wilt  jdease  me  by  it.  Trim,  said  my 
unde  Toby,  exceedingly ,-— and  as  I  foresee 
thou  must  act  in  it  as  mjaidf^te-^ampy  here's  a 
Corporal^  to  b^n  with,  to  steep  thy 


——Then,  an'  please  your  Honour,  said  the 
Cornord  (making  a  bow  fiiit  for  his  commis- 
donV-wc  will  begin  with  getting  your  Honour's 
laced  dothes  out  of  the  great  campaign-trunk, 
to  be  wdl  aired,  and  have  the  blue  and  gold 
taken  up  at  the  deeves ;— and  111  put  yonr 
white  ramallie-wigfinesh  into  pipes  ,*— and  send 
for  a  tailor  to  have  your  Honoiv's  thin  scarlet 
breedies  turned^— 

I  had  better  tdce  die  red  pknh  ones,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby.— They  will  be  too  dnmsy, 
saW  the  Corporal  ^ 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

—Thou  wilt  get  a  brush  and  a  litde  dialk 

to  my  sword. ^'Twill  be  only  in  your  Honour^s 

way,  replied  Trim. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

—But  your  Honour^s  two  rasors  diall  benew 
aet--and  I  wiU  get  my  Montero-cap  finbubed 
up,  and  put  on  poor  Lieutenant  Le  Fewe's 
regimental  coat,  whidi  your  Honour  gave  me 
to  wear  for  his  cake ;— and  as  soon  as  your  Ho- 
nour is  dean  diaved, — and  has  got  yonr  dcaa 
shirt  on,  wiA  your  blue  and  gdd,  or  your  fine 
scarlet, — sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  t'odtar, 
*-and  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  attack, — 
well  march  up  bokily,  as  if 'twas  to  the  fooe  of 
a  bastion ;  and  whilst  your  Honour  engages  Mrs 
Wadman  in  the  parlour,  to  the  ri^t, — I'll  at* 
tack  Mrs  Bridget  in  the  kitdien,  to  the  left ; 
and  having  seized  that  pass.  111  answer  for  it, 
sdd  the  Corpord,  snapping  his  fingers  over  Ida 
head,*-^that  the  day  is  our  own. 

-— »I  vrish  I  may  but  manage  it  right,  said 
my  unde  Toby ; — but  I  dedare,  Corpom,  I  had 
rather  mardi  up  to  the  very  edge  of  a  trench. 

— »A  woman  is  quite  a  difihrent  diing,  said 
the  Cor^ral. 

— >I  suppose  «>,  quoth  my  unde  Toby. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Ir  any  thing  in  diis  worid  whidi  my  father 
sdd,  could  have  provoked  m^  unde  Tdvy,  du- 
ring die  time  he  vras  in  love,  it  was  the  perverae 
use  my  fiidier  v^as  dways  making  of  an  \ 
sion  of  Hilarion  the  hermit,  who,  in  i 
of  his  abstinence,  his  watd^ogs, 
and  other  instruroentd  parts  of  his  leKgion,— 
would  say, — ^though  widi  more  fooetiousnesa 
than  became  a  hermit,  '^  That  they  were  the 
means  he  used  to  make  h»  ats  (meanii^  his 
body)  leave  off  kicking." 

It  pleased  my  father  treH ;  it  was  not  only  a 
laconic  way  of  expresdng, — ^but  of  libelling;  at 
the  same  time,  the  desires  and  appetites  of  the 
lower  part  of  us ;  so  that  for  many  yean  of  n^ 
fother^  life,  'twas  his  constant  mode  of  cxprea- 
sion ;— -he  never  used  the  word  paMthms  onee,— 
but  Mss  dways,  instead  of  them ;— so  that  he 
might  be  sdd  truly  to  have  been  upon  the  bones, 
or  the  bade  of  his  own  ass,  or  else  (^  some  odicr 
man's,  during  all  that  time. 

I  must  here  observe  to  you  the  difference  be- 
twixt 

My  father's  Ass  and 

My  HoBBT-HdBSB,--incv9er  to 
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keep  ehineten  as  feptrate  as  may  be>  in  our 
£uicie8  at  we  gpo  akmg; 

For  my  Hobbjr.Horae,  if  yan  recollect  a  little, 
it  no  way  a  y  icioaa  beast ;  he  has  scarce  one 
hair  or  lineament  of  the  ass  about  him.-*'Ti8 
the  sporting  little  filly-foUy  which  carries  you 
oat  for  the  present  hoar,— a  maggoty  a  butter- 
fly,  a  picture,  a  fiddlestick,— an  unde  Toby's 
jn^,  or  an  anything  which  a  man  makes  a 
abut  to  get  astride  on,  to  canter  it  away  from 
afae  cares  and  solicitndes  <tf  life. — ^"Tis  as  nseftil 
a  beast  as  is  in  the  whde  creation ;— nor  do  I 
neally  aee  how  the  world  oould  do  without  it 

^Bttt  &r  my  Other's  ass.— Oh  !  mount  him, 
—mount  him,— mount  him,— (that's  three 
times,  is  it  not?) — mount  him  not  :—^tis  a  beast 
oimei^liiseent  ;---and  foul  befal  the  man  who  does 
not  mnder  hkn  from  kicking. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Well,  dear  brother  Toby,  said  my  father, 
upon  his  first  seeii^  him  aftor  he  fell  in  love,— 
and  how  goes  it  with  your  Ass  ? 

Now,  my  unde  Toby  thinking  more  of  the 
mH  where  he  had  had  the  blister,  than  of  Hi« 
larion's  metaphor,-Haid  our  preconceptions  ha* 
▼ing  (you  know)  as  great  a  power  orer  the 
sounds  of  words  as  the  shspes  of  things,  he  had 
imagined  that  my  father,  who  was  not  very  oe« 
remonions  in  his  dunce  of  words,  had  inquired 
after  the  part  by  its  proper  name :  so,  notwith- 
standing my  mother,  Dr  Slop,  and  Mr  Torick, 
were  sitting  in  the  parlour,  he  thought  it  rather 
civil  to  conform  to  tne  term  my  fiither  had  made 
use  ef  than  not.  When  a  man  is  hemmed  in  I7 
two  indecorums,  and  must  commit  one  of  'em, 
I  always  observe, — let  him  choose  whidi  he  will, 
the  world  will  bbme  him;— so  I  should  not  be 
aatoniahed  if  it  Uames  my  unde  Toby. 

Mt  A—,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,  is  much  bet* 
ter,.  brother  Shandj^-^My  fiither  had  formed 
graU  expectations  from  his  Ass  in  this  onset ; 
and  would  have  brought  him  on  again;  but 
Doctor  Slop  setting  np  an  intemperate  lai4;h, — 
and  my  mother  crying  out  L—  bless  us  !-HLt 
drove  my  Other's  Ass  off  the  field  ^-«nd  the 
laugh  then  becoming  general, — thm  was  no 
bringing  him  bade  to  the  charge  for  some 
time:— 

And  so  the  discourse  went  on  widiout  him. 

Every  body,  said  my  mother,  says  you  are  in 
love,  brother  Toby ;— and  we  hope  it  is  true. 

—I  am  as  mudi  in  We,  sister,  I  beUeve, 
replied  my  unde  Toby,  as  any  man  usually  is. 

— > — Humph !  said  my  father. ^And  when 

did  you  know  it  ?  ^uoth  my  mother. 

-—When  the  blister  broke,  replied  my  unde 
Toby. 

mj  unde  Toby's  reply  pat  mj*father  into 
good  temper,-.ao  ne  charged  o'  foot. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

As  the  andents  agree,  brodier  Toby,  said  my 
fraher,  that  there  ire  two  difoent  and  distinct 
kinds  of  hve,  according  to  the  difibrent  parts 
which  are  affeeted  by  it,— the  bndn  or  liver,— 
I  think  whoi  a  man  is  in  love,  it  bdioves  Mm 
a  little  to  consider  which  of  the  two  he  is  fdlen 
into. 

^Whata%ttifleait,broUierShandy,replied 

my  unde  Toby,  which  of  the  two  it  is,  pro* 
yided  it  will  but  m^e  a  man  marry,  and  love 
his  wife,  and  get  a  lew  children? 

—A  few  diildrea  I  cried  my  fiuher,  risitM; 
out  of  his  diair,  and  lookiiq;  frill  in  my  mother  s 
iace^  as  he  forced  his  way  betwat  hers  and 
DoctorSkp'a— A  few  diOdren!  cried  my  ftther, 
repeating  my  unde  Toby's  words  aa  he  walked 
toandfro. 

Not,  my  dear  brother  Toby,  eried  mj  fiither, 
recoyering  himself  all  at  once,  and  commg  dooe 
up  to  the  bade  of  my  unde  Toby's  chair,— not 
that  I  should  be  sorry  hadat  thou  a  score :— on 
the  contrary,  I  should  njoice,— and  be  as  kind, 
Toby,  to  emy  one  of  them  as  a  father. 

My  imde  Toby  stole  bis  hi|lid,  unpereei* 
yed,  behind  his  diair,  to  give  my  fitther's  a 
squeeie.^— « 

Kay,  moreover,  ccmtinued  he,  keeping  hold 
of  my  unde  Toby's  hand,— so  much  dost  thou 
possess,  my  dear  Td>y,  of  the  milk  of  human 
nature,  and  so  little  or  its  asperities,— 'tis  pite^ 
oils  the  world  is  not  peo|dedDy  creatures  whidi 
resemble  t)iee !  and  was  I  sn  Asiatic  monarch, 
added  my  father,  heating  himself  with  his  new 
prefect, — I  would  obl^»  thee,  nroyided  it  would 
not  impair  thy  strengUi,— or  draw  up  thy  radi- 
cal moisture  too  fiwt,— «r  weaken  thy  memory, 
or  fancy,  brother  T<^y,  whidi  these  gymnks, 
inor^tinatdy  iakea,  are  apt  to  do,— die,  dear 
Toby,  I  would  procure  thee  the  most  bevitifril 
women  in  my  empire,  and  I  vrouM  oWge  thee, 
nolens  voUns,  to  beget  for  me  one  sul^ject  every 
mtmik. 

As  my  fiither  pronounced  the  last  word  of  the 
sentenGe,^my  mother  todc  a  pindi  of  snuff. — 

Now  I  would  not,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,  get 
a  child,  noiens  volew,  that  is,  whether  I  wovud 
or  no,  to  please  the  greatest  prince  upon  earth.-^ 

And  'twould  be  crud  in  me,  brother  Toby,  to 
compd  thee,  said  my  fitther;— but  'tis  a  case 
put  to  shew  thee,  that  it  is  not  thy  begetting  a 
child,— in  case  thou  diould'st  be  able,— but  tne 
system  of  Loye  and  BfairiMC  thou  goest  upon, 
which  I  would  set  thee  right  in.— - 

There  is,  at  least,  said  Torick,  a  great  deal 
of  reason  and  ^fitm  sense  in  Ci^tsin  Shandy's 
opinion  of  love ;  and  'tis  amongst  the  ill-spent 
hours  of  my  life,  which  I  have  to  answer  for, 
that  I  haye  read  so  many  flourishing  poets  and 
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rhetoricians  in  my  time^  firom  whom  I  never 
could  extract  so  much.— — - 

I  wish,  Yoricky  said  my  iaUier^  you  had  read 
Plato;  for  there  you  would  have  learnt  that 

there  are  two  lov&s, 1  know  there  were  two 

religions,  replied  Yorick^  amongst  the  ancients : 
-^-one  for  the  vulgar^ — and  another  for  the 
learned ; — but  I  thmk  one  iove  might  have  ser- 
ved both  oi  them  very  well 

It  could  not,  repli^  my  ikther,-*and  for  the 
same  reasons ;  ^,  of  these  loves^  according  to 
Fidnus's  comment  upon  Velasius,  the  one  is  ra« 
tional^— 

—the  other  is  natural  y— 
the  first  ancient^-*  without  mother^ — where  Ve- 
nus had  nothing  to  do ;  the  second  begotten  of 
Jupiter  and  Dione.— 

Pray^  brother^  ^uoth  my  unde  Toby,  what 
has  a  man  who  beheves  in  God  to  do  with  this  ? 
— ^M  y  fiither  could  not  stop  to  answer,  for  fear 
of  breaking  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

This  latter,  continued  he^  partakes  wholly  of 
the  nature  of  Venus. 

The  first,  which  is  the  golden  chain  let  down 
from  Heaven,  excites  to  bve  heroic,  which  com- 
prehends in  it,  and  excites  to,  ihe  desire  of  phi- 
losophy and  truth ; — the  second  excites  to  de^ 
Hre,  simply 

I  think  the  procreation  of  children  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  world,  said  Yorick,  as  the  finding 
out  the  longitude. 

To  be  sure,  said  my  mother,  love  keeps  peace 
in  the  world.— 

In  the  house,^mj  dear,  I  own.— — 

It  replenishes  the  earth,  said  my  mother.-— 

But  It  keeps  Heaven  empty,— my  dear,  replied 
my  fether.^— • 

Tis  Viiginity,  cried  Slop,  triumphantly,  whidi 
fiUsparadise. 

Well  pushed,  nun !  quoth  my  fiither. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Mt  fiither  had  such  a  skirmishing,  cutting 
kind  of  a  slashing  way  with  him  in  his  disputa- 
tions, thrusting  and  ripping,  and  giving  every 
one  a  stroke  to  rememMr  him  by  in  his  turn, — 
that  if  there  were  twenty  people  in  company,— 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  sure  to  have 
every  one  of  'em  against  him. 

what  did  not  a  uttle  contribute  to  leave  him 
thus  without  an  ally,  was,  that  if  there  was  any 
one  post  more  untenable  Uian  the  rest,  he  would 
be  sure  to  throw  himself  into  it ;  and  to  do  him 
justice,  when  he  was  once  there,  he  would  de- 
fend it  so  gallantly,  that  'twould  have  been  a 
concern,  either  to  a  brave  man  or  a  good-natu- 
red one,  to  have  seen  him  driven  out. 

Yorick,  for  this  reason,  though  he  would  of- 
ten attack  him, — ^yet  could  never  bear  to  do  it 
with  all  his  fane. 

Doctor  Slop's  VirghUtiff  in  the  dose  of  the 


last  chapt^,  had  got  him  for  onoe  on  the  right 
side  of  the  rampart ;  and  he  was  bednning  to 
blow  up  all  the  convents  in  Christendom  about 
Slop's  ears,  when  Corporsl  Trim  came  into  the 
parlour  to  infimn  my  unde  Toby,  that  his  thin 
scarlet  breeches,  in  whidi  die  attack  was  to  be 
made  upon  Mrs  Wadman,  would  not  do ;  fbr 
that  the  tailor,  in  ripping  them  up,  in  order  to 
turn  them,  had  found  that  they  had  been  tum-^ 

ed  befiire. ^Then  turn  them  again,  brother; 

said  my  father,  rapidly,  for  there  will  be  many 
a  turning  of 'em  yet  bdbre  all's  done  in  the  af- 
fair.  They  are  as  rotten  as  dirt,  said  die 

Ccarporal. ^Then  by  aU  means,  said  my  &- 

ther,  bespeak  a  new  pair,  broUier ;— for  though 
I  know,  continued  my  fkther,  turning  himsdf 
to  the  company,  that  Widow  Wadman  has  been 
deeply  in  love  with  my  brother  Toby  for  many 
years,  and  has  used  every  art  and  circumvention 
of  woman  to  outwit  him  into  the  same  passion^ 
yet  now  that  she  has  caught  him,— her  fever 
urill  be  past  itB  height. 

She  has  gained  her  point. 

In  this  case,  continued  my  £ither,  which  Plato,' 
I  am  persuaded,  never  thought  of— Love,  you 
see,  is  not  so  much  a  sentiment  as  a  sitwOion, 
into  which  a  man  enters,  as  my  brother  Toby 
would  do  into  a  corps, — no  matter  whether  he 
loves  the  service  or  no ;— bdng  onoe  in  it,— he 
acts  as  if  he  did,  and  takes  every  step  to  shew 
himself  a  man  of  prowess. 

The  hypothesis,  like  the  rest  of  my  fiither's, 
was  plausible  enough,  and  my  unde  Toby  had 
but  a  single  wcmiI  to  object  to  it, — in  whidi 
Trim  stoMl  ready  to  second  him ;— but  my  fi^ 
ther  had  not  drawn  his  condusion. 

For  this  reason,  continued  my  father,  (stating 
the  case  over  again)— notwidistanding  all  the 
world  knows  that  Mrs  Wadman  affects  my  bro- 
ther Toby; — and  my  brother  Toby,  contrari- 
wise, affects  Mrs  Wadman,  and  no  obstade  \a 
nature  to  forbid  the  music  striking  up  this  venr 
night,  yet  will  I  answer  for  it,  that  this  sel^ 
same  tune  will  not  be  .  played  this  twdve 
month.— 

We  have  taken  our  measures  badly,  ^oth  mr 
unde  Toby,  looking  up  interrogativdy  in  Trim's 
flu*. 

I  would  lay  my  Montero-cap,  said  Trim. 
Now  Trim's  Montero-cap,  as  I  onoe  told  you^ 
was  his  constant  wager ;  and  having  furbished 
it  up  that  very  night,  in  order  to  go  upon  the 
attack, — ^it  made  tne  odds  look  more  consider- 
able—I would  lay,  an'  please  your  Honour,  my 
Montero-cap  to  a  shilling, — was  it  proper,  con- 
tinued Trim,  (making  a  bow)  to  ofier  a  wager 
before  your  Honours. 

There  is  nothing  improper  in  it,  said  my  fa*- 
ther, — ^"tis  a  mode  of  expression ;  for  in  saying 
thou  would'st  lay  thy  Montero-cap  to  a  dnl* 
hng, — all  thou  meanest  is  this,— 4hat  thou  be* 
Hevest, — 

Now^  What  do'ft  thou  believe  ?— 
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.  That  Widow  Wtdman^  an'  pkase  your  Wdr« 
thipx  cannot  hold  it  out  ten  days.-^— 

And  whence,  cried  Slop,  jeeringlvy  hast  thou 
all  this  knowledge  of  woman,  friend?-^ 

By  falling  in  love  with  a  popish  clergy- woman, 
said  Trim. 

'Twas  a  Beguine,  said  my  uncle  Tohy.>— —  . 

Doctor  Slop  was  too  mucn  in  wrath  to  listen 
to  the  distinction;  and  my  father  taking  that 
very  crisis  to  fall  in  helter-c^dter  upon  the 
whole  order  of  Nuns  and  Beguines,  a  set  of  sil- 
ly, fiuty  hagxages, — Slop  cocdd  not  stand  it ; — 
and  my  unde  Tohy  having  some  measures  to 
take  alK>ut  his  breeches, — imd  Yorick  about  his 
fourth  general  division,— in  order  for  ^eir  se* 
Tend  attacks  next  day, — the  company  broke  up  ; 
and  my  father  being  left  alone,  and  naving  half 
an  hoiv  upon  his  hands  betwixt  that  and  bed- 
time, he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  my  uncle  Toby  the  following  letter  of  in- 
structions : 

My  dear  brother  Toby, 

What  I  am  gomg  so  say  to  thee,  is  upon  the 
nature  of  women,  and  of  love-making  to  them  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  thee, — Uiough  not 
so  well  for  me, — that  thou  hast  occasion  for  a 
letter  of  instructions  upon  that  head,  and  that  I 
am  able  to  write  it  to  thee. 

Had  it  been  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  who 
disposes  of  our  lots,  and  thou  no  sufierer  by  the 
knowledge,  I  had  been  well  content  that  thou 
ahouldest  have  dipped  the  pen  this  moment  into 
the  ink,  instead  of  myself;  but  that  not  being 
the  case, ^Mrs  Shtody  being  now  close  be- 
side me,  preparing  for  bed, — I  have  thrown  to- 
gether, without  order,  and  just  as  they  have 
come  into  my  mind,  such  hints  and  documents 
as  I  deem  may  be  df  use  to  thee,  intending  in 
this,  to  give  thee  a  token  of  my  love ;  not  doubt- 
ing,  my  dear  Toby,  of  the  mai^ier  in  which  it 
wm  be  accepted. 

In  the  mvt  place,  with  regard  to  all  which 
concerns  religion  in-  the  affiur, — ^though  I  ner- 
ceive,  firom  a  glow  in  my  cheek,  that  I  blusn  as 
I  begin  to  spesdc  to  thee  upon  the  sutiiect,  as 
well  knowing,  notwithstanding  thy  unaffected 
secrecy,  how  few  of  its  offices  thou  neglectest, 
*-yet  I  would  remind  thee  of  one  (during  the 
continuance  of  thy  courtship)  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  I  would  not  have  omitted ;  and 
that  is,  never  to  go  forth  upon  the  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  in  Uie  morning  or  the  afternoon, 
without  first  recommending  thyself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  that  he  may  deiend 
thee  from  the  em  one. 

Shave  the  whole  top  of  thy  crown  clean  once 
at  least  every  four  or  five  days,  but  oftener  if 
convenient ;  lest,  in  taking  ofi^  thy  wig  before 
her,  throu^  absence  of  mind,  she  should  be 
able  to  discover  how  much  has  been  cut  away 
by  Time — ^how  much  by  Trim. 

'Twere  better  to  keep  ideas  of  baldness  out^of 
her  fimcy. 


Always  carry  it  in  thy  mind^  and  act  upon  it 
as  a  sure  maxim,  Toby 

"  That  women  are  timid ;'  and  'tis  weU  they 
are,— else  there  would  be  no  dealing  with  thevi. 

Let  not  thy  breeches  be  too  tight,  or  hang  too. 
loose  about  thy  thighs,  like  the  trunk-hose  of 
our  ancestors. 

A  just  medium  prevents  all  conclusions. 

Whatever  thou  hast  te  say,  be  it  more  or  less, 
forget  not  to  utter  it  in  a  low  s<^  tone  of  voice ; 
— nknce,  and  whatever  approaches  it,  weaves 
dreams  df  midnight  secrecT  into  the  brain :  for 
this  cause,  if  thou  canst  nelp  it,  never  throw, 
down  the  ton^  and  poker. 

Avoid  all  kmds  of  pleasantry  and  facetious- 
ness  in  thy  discourse  with  her,  and  do  whatever' 
lies  in  thy  nower,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  from 
her  all  books  and  writings  which  tend  thereto : 
there  are  some  devotioniu  tracts,  which  if  thou 
canst  entice  her  to  read  over — ^it  will  be  well ; 
bu:  sufier  her  not  to  look  into  Babelais,  or  Scar- 
ron,  or  Don  Quixote — 

They  are  all  books  which  excite  laughter; 
and  thou  knowest,  dear  Toby,  that  there  is  no 
passion  so  serious  as  lust. 

Stick  a  pin  in  the  bosom  of  thy  shirty  before 
thou  enterest  her  parlour. 

And  if  thou  art  permitted  to  sit  upon  the 
same  sofa  with  her,  and  she  gives  thee  occasion 
to  lay  thy  hand  upon  hers — ^beware  of  taking 
it ; — thou  canst  not  lay  thy  hand  on  hers,  but 
she  will  find  the  temper  of  thine« — ^Leave  that, 
and  as  many  other  tninf;s  as  thou  canst,  quite 
undetermined :  by  so  dom^  thou  wilt  have  her 
curiosi^  on  thy  side ;  and  if  she  is  not  conquer- 
ed by  that,  and  thy  ass  continues  still  kicking, 
which  there  ii  great  reason  to  suppose, — ^thou 
roust  becin,  wim  first  losing  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  b^w  the  ears,  accordmg  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  cured  the  most 
intemperate  fits  cf  the  appetite  by  that  means. 

Avicenna,  after  this,  is  for  having  the  part 
anointed  with  the  syrup  of  hellebore,  using  pro- 
]>er  evacuations  and  purges : — and  I  beheve 
rightly. — But  thou  must  eat  little  or  no  goat's 
fiesh,  nor  red  deer ; — ^nor  even  foal's  flesn  by 
any  means ; — and  carefully  abstain, — ^that  is,  as 
much  as  thou  canst,  from  peacocks,  cranes,  coots, 
didappers,  and  water-hens. 

As  for  thjr  drink,  I  need  not  tell  thee,  it  must 
be  the  infUsion  of  Vervain  and  the  herb  Ilanea, 
of  which  ^lian  relates  such  effects ; — ^but  if  thy 
stomach  palls  with  it,— discontinue  it  fVom  time 
to  time, — taking  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-lilies,  woodbine,  and  lettuce,  in  the  stead 
bf  them. 

There  is  nothing  further  for  thee  which  oc- 
curs to  me  at  present,—— 

Unless  the  breaking  out  of  a  fresh  war. — So 
wishing  every  thing,  dear  Toby,  for  the  best, 

I  rest  thy  affectionate  brother, 

Walt&&  Shandy. 
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CHAP-  XXXV. 

Whilst  mj  father  Tvas  writing  his  letter  of 
Instroctioiis,  my  unde  Toby  and  the  Corporal 
were  busy  in  preparing  every  thing  for  the  at- 
tack. As  the  turning  of  the  tAin  scarlet  breeches 
was  hdd  aside  (at  least  for  the  present)  there 
was  nothing  which  should  put  it  off  beyond  the 
next  DKHrning ;  so,  aoocndinc^y,  it  was  reaolTed 
upon  for  eleven  o'clock. 

Come,  my  dear,  said  my  father  to  my  mother, 
'twill  be  but  like  a  brother  and  sister,  if  y«u  and 
I  take  a  -wfj^  down  to  my  brother  Toby%— to 
oonntenanee  him  in  this  attack  of  his.    * 


My  Qnde  Toby  and  the  Coiporal  bad  both 
been  accoutred  some  time,  when  my  father  and 
mother  entered,  and  the  dock  striking  deyen, 
were  that  moment  in  motion  to  sally  forth  ;^ 
but  the  account  <tf  this  is  worth  more  than  to  be 
wove  into  the  &g-end  of  the  eighth*  vdume  of 
sudi  a  work  as  this.— -My  &ther  had  no  time 
but  to  put  the  letter  of  instructions  into  my 
unde  Toby's  coat-podcet,  and  join  with  my 
mother  in  wishing  his  atta^  promerous. 

I  could  like,  said  my  mother,  to  look  thnragh 

the  key-hole,  out  of  curiosUy, Call  it  by  its 

rig^t  name,  my  dear,  quoth  my  £sther, — 

And  look  through  the  ke^-hole  as  long  as  yoa 
wilL 


*  Alluding  to  the  fini  editioa. 
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A 

DEDICATION 

TO 

A  GREAT  MAN. 


Having^  a  priori,  intended  to  dedicate  The  Amours  of  my  Uncle  Toby  t«  Mr  •  *  *,— I 
see  more  reasons^  a  poHeriori,  for  doing  it  to  Lord  •••••••. 

I  should  lament  from  my  soul^  if  this  exposed  me  to  the  jealousy  of  their  Reyerences  ; 
because,  a  pogteriori,  in  Court  Latin,  signifies  the  kissing  hands  for  preferment-*or'any 
thing  else — in  order  to  get  it. 

My  opinion  of  Lord  ♦•♦••••  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was  of  Mr  *•♦.  Honours, 
like  impressions  upon  coin,  may  gire  an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal ;  but 
gold  and  silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over,  without  any  oth^  recommendation  than  their 
own  weight. 

The  same  good-will  that  made  me  think  of  offering  up  half  an  hour's  amusement  to 
Mr  ***  when  out  of  place,— operates  more  forcibly  at  present,  a^  half  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment win  be  more  senriceaUe  and  refreshing  after  labour  and  sorrow,  than  after  a  philoso- 
phical repast. 

Nothing  is  so  perfectly  amutemeni  as  a  total  change  of  ideas ;  no  ideas  are  so  totally 
different  as  those  of  Ministers  and  innocent  Lovers :  for  which  reason,  when  I  come  to  talk 
of  Statesmen  and  Patriots,  and  set  such  marks  upon  them  as  will  prevent  confusion  and 
mktakes  concerning  them  for  the  future;^ — I  propose  to  dedicate  that  Volume  to  some 
gentle  Shepherd, 

Whose  tboaghti  ptoad  Scioiee  nerer  tanght  to  ttny. 
Far  as  the  StatoMan^a  wiOk  or  Patiiot*way ; 
Yet  #impfe  Nature  to  hia  bopei  had  given. 
Out  of  a  doud-cappM  head,  a  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  wUMn*d  World  in  depth  of  woods  embraced^ 
Some  happi^  Ishmd  in  the  wat*ry  waste— 
And  where,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
BiBfiW^ul  Dog  should  bear  him  oompany.     ^ 

In  a  word,  by  thus  introducing  an  entire  new  set  of  objects  to  his  imagination,  I  shall 
unavoidably  give  a  Diversion  to  his  passionate  and  lovesick  contemplations.  In  the  mean 
time, 

I  am. 

The  Author. 
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CHAP.  I. 

I  CALL  all  the  powers  of  time  and  chance^ 
which  seTeraUy  (£eck  us  in  our  careers  in  this 
world,  to  bear  me  witness^  that  I  could  never 
yet  get  fidrly  to  my  uncle  Toby's  amours^  till 
this  very  moment,  wat  my  mother's  curi&sify, 
as  she  stated  the  afiair, — or  a  different  impulse 
in  her,  as  my  father  would  have  it,-— wished  her 
to  take  a  peep  at  diem  through  the  key-hole. 

"  Call  It,  my  dear,  by  its  nffht  name,"  quoth 
my  fitther,  "  and  look  througpn  the  key-hole  as 
long  as  you  wilL" 

Nothing  but  the  fermentation  of  that  little 
subacid  humour,  which  I  have  often  spoken  of, 
in  my  &ther's  habit,  could  have  vented  such  an 
insinuation ; — he  was,  however,  frank  and  ge- 
nerous in  his  nature,  and  at  aU  times  open  to 
conviction ;  so  that  he  had  scarce  got  to  the  last 
word  of  this  ungracious  retort,  when  his  con- 
science smote  him. 

My  mother  was  then  ooi^ugally  Swinging  with 
her  left  arm  twisted  under  his  right,  in  such 
wise,  that  the  inside  of  her  hand  rested  upon 
the  back  of  his ; — she  raised  her  fingers,  and  let 
them  &11, — ^it  could  scarce  be  called  a  tap ;  or, 
if  it  was  a  tap,— -'twould  have  puzsled  a  casuist 
to  say,  whether  'twas  a  tap  of  remonstrance  or 
a  tap  of  confession ;  my  fiitner,  who  was  all  sen- 
sibilities from  head  to  foot,  classed  it  right; — 
Conscience  redoubled  her  Mow,— 4ie  turned  his 
face  suddenly  the  other  way,  and  my  mother, 
supposing  his  body  was  abcnit  to  turn  with  it, 
in  order  to  move  homewards,  by  a  cross-move- 
ment of  her  riffht  leg,  keeping  her  left  as  its 
centre,  brought  herself  so  fax  in  front,  that,  as  he 
turned  his  head,  he  met  her  eye :-— Confusion 
again !  he  saw  a  thousand  reasons  to  wipe  out 
the  reproach,  and  as  many  to  reproach  himsdf : 
—a  tmn,  blue,  chill,  pellucid  crystal,  with  all 


its  humours  so  at  rest,  the  least  mote  or  speck 
of  desire  mi^t  have  been  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  had  it  existed ; — it  did  not : — and  how  I  hap- 
pen to  be  so  lewd  myself,  particularly  a  little 
before  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, — 
Heaven  iJx>ve  knows; — my  mother,  madam^ 
was  so  at  no  time,  either  by  nature,  by  institu- 
tion, or  example. 

A  temperate  current  of  blood  ran  orderly 
through  ner  veins  in  all  months  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  critical  moments  both  of  the  day  and 
night  alike ;  nor  did  she  superinduce  the  least 
heat  into  her  humours  from  the  manual  effer* 
vescenoes  of  devotional  tracts,  which,  having 
little  or  no  meaning  in  them,  nature  is  oft- 
times  obliged  to  find  one;  and,  as  for  m^  &« 
therms  example !  'twas  so  fkr  from  being  either 
aiding  or  abetting  thereunto,  that  'twas  the 
whole  business  of  nis  lifb  to  keep  all  fancies  of 
that  kind  out  of  her  head ; — Nature  had  done 
her  part  to  have  roared  him  this  trouble  ;  and, 
what  was  not  a  UtUe  inconsLstent,  my  father 
knew  it^— And  here  am  I  sitting,  this  12th  day 
of  August,  1766,  in  a  purple  jerkin  and  yellow 
pair  of  slippers,  without  either  wi^  or  <m  on,  a 
most  tragi-comical  completion  of  his  premction, 
*'  That  i  should  neither  think  nor  act  like  any 
other  man's  child,  upon  that  very  account." 

The  mistake  of  my  father  was,  in  attacking 
my  mother's  motive  instead  of  Uie  act  itself; 
for,  certainly,  key-holes  were  made^for  other 
purposes;  and  considering  the  act  as  an  act 
which  interfered  with  a  true  proposition,  and 
denied  a  key-hole  to  be  what  it  was, — it  became 
a  violation  of  nature ;  and  was  so  fiur,  you  see, 
criminaL 

It  is  for  this  reason,  an'  please  your  rever- 
ences^ that  key-holes  are  the  occasions  of  mwe 
sin  and  wickedness  than  all  the  other  holes  in 
this  world  put  together : 

^Which  leads  me  to  my  unde  Toby's 

amours. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Though  the -Corporal  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word  in  putting  my  undo  Toby's  great  ra- 
mallie  wig  into  ^ipes,  yet  the  time  was  too  short 
to  produce  any  great  effects  from  it :  it  had  lain 
many  years  squeezed  up  in  the  comer  of  his  old 
campami-tnink ;  and  as  bad  forms  are  not  so 
easy  to  be  got  the  better  of^  and  the  use  of  can* 
die-ends  not  so  well  understood^  it  was  not  so 
pliable  a  business  as  one  would  have  wished. 
The  Corporal,  with  cheery  eye  and  both  arms 
extended,  had  fallen  bade  perpendicular  from  it 
a  score  times^  to  inspire  it^  if  possible^  wiUi  a 
better  air: — had  Spleen  given  a  look  at  it>  'twould 
have  cost  her  ladyship  a  smile ; — it  curled  every 
where  but  where  the  Corpond  would  have  it ; 
and  where  a  buckle  or  two,  in  lus  opinion,  would 
have  done  it  honour,  he  could  as  soon  hsLve  nd- 
■ed  the  dead. 

Such  it  was, — or  rather,  such  would  it  hare 
seemed  upon  any  other  brow ; — ^but  the  sweet 
look  of  goodness  which  sat  upon  my  unde  Toby's 
assimilated  every  thing  around  it  so  sovereign- 
ly to  itself,  and  Nature  had,  moreover,  wrote 
gentleman  with  so  fair  a  hand  in  every  line  of 
his  countenance,  that  even  his  tarnished  gold- 
laced  hat  and  huge  cockade  of  flimsy  taffiety  be- 
came him ;  and,  though  not  worth  a  button  in 
themsdves,  yet  the  moment  my  unde  Toby 
put  them  on,  they  became  serious  objects,  and, 
alto^Uier,  seemed  to  have  been  picked  up  by 
the  hand  of  Sdence  to  set  him  ofi^  to  advantage. 

Nothing  in  this  world  could  have  co-operated 
more  powerfully  towards  this,  than  my  unde 
Toby's  blue  and  gold, — had  not  Qjuantitt/,  in  some 
measure,  been  necessary  to  Grace.  In  a  period 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  they  had  been 
made,  by  a  total  inactivity  in  my  uncle  Toby's 
life  (for  he  seldom  went  mrther  than  the  bowl- 
ing-green)— his  blue  and  gold  had  become  so 
miserably  too  strait  for  him,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  the  Corporal  was  ablb  to 
get  him  into  them ;  the  taking  them  up  at  the 
deeves  was  of  no  advantage :  they  were  laced, 
however,  down  the  back,  and  at  the  seams  of 
the  sMies,  &c.  in  the  mode  of  King  William  s 
rdgn  ;  and  to  shorten  all  description,  they  shone 
so  bright  against  the  sun  that  morning,  and  had 
so  metallic  and  doughty  an  air  with  them,  that, 
had  my  unde  Toby  thought  of  attacking  in  ar- 
mour, nothing  could  have  so  weU  impo^  up- 
on his  imagination. 

As  for  the  thin  scarlet  breeches,  they  had  been 
unripped  by  the  tailor  between  the  legs,  and  left 
at  sixes  a$id  sevens* 

^Yes,  madam  ;  but  let  us  govern  our  fan- 
cies. It  is  enough  they  were  hdd  impracticable 
the  night  before ;  and,  as  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive in  my  uncle  Toby's  wardrobe,  he  sallied 
forth  in  tiie  red  plush. 


The  Corporal  had  arrayed  hhnself  m  poor  Le 
Fevre's  regimental  coat ;  and  with  ms  hair 
tucked  up  under  his  Montero-cap,  whidi  he 
had  flirbished  up  for  the  occasion,  marched  three 
paces  distant  from  his  master ;  a  whifi^of  milj- 
tarv  pride  had  puffed  out  his  shirt  at  the  wrist : 
and  upon  that,  in  a  black  leather  thong  dipped 
into  a  tassd  beyond  the  knot,  hung  the  Corpo- 
ral's stick. — ^My  unde  Toby  oarriedhis  cane  Bke 
a  pike. 

It  looks  well,  at  leasts  quoth  my  &ther 

to  himself. 


CHAP.  III. 

Mt  unde  Toby  turned  his  head  more  than 
once  behind  him,  to  see  how  he  was  supported 
by  the  Corporal ;  and  the  Corporal,  as  olt  as  he 
did  it,  gave  a  slight  flourish  with  his  stick, — 
but  not  vapouringly ;'  and  with  the  sweetest  ac- 
cent of  most  respectful  encouragement,  bid  his 
Honour  "  never  fear." 

Now  my  unde  Toby  did  fear,  and  grievous- 
ly too ;  he  knew  not  (as  m^  father  had  reproach- 
ed him)  so  much  as  the  right  end  of  a  woman 
from  the  wrong,  and,  therefore,  was  never  alto- 
gether at  lus  ease  near  any  one  of  them,— un- 
less in  sorrow  or  distress ;  then  infinite  was  his 
pity ;  nor  would  the  most  courteous  knight  of 
romance  have  gone  farther,  at  least  upon  one 
leg,  to  have  wiped  away  a  tear  from  a  woman's 
eye ;  and  yet,  excepting  once  that  he  was  be- 
guiled into  it  by  Mrs  Wadman,  he  had  never 
looked  stedfkstiy  into  one ;  and  would  often  tdl 
my  father,  in  the  simplidty  of  his  heart,  that 
it  was  almost  (if  not  ail-out)  as  bad  as  talking 
bawdy. 

——And  suppose  it  is,  my  &ther  would  say. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Shb  cannot,  quoth  my  unde  Toby,  halting^ 
when  they  had  inarched  up  to  witmn  twenty 
paces  of  Airs  Wadraan's  door^ — she  cannot.  Cor- 
poral, take  it  amiss. 

— --She  will  take  it,  an'  please  your  Honour^ 
said  the  Corporal,  just  as  the  Jew's  widow  at 
Lisbon  took  it  of  my  brother  Tom. 

—And  how  was  that?  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  fadng  quite  about  to  the  Corporal. 

Your  Honour,  replied  the  Corporal-, 

knows  of  Tom's  misfortunes;  but  this  affidr 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  any  further  than 
this.  That  if  Tom  had  not  married  the  widow, 
— or  had  it  pleased  Grod,  after  their  marriage 
that  they  had  but  put  pork  into  their  sausages, 
the  honest  soul  had  never  been  taken  out  of  his 
warm  bed,  and  dragged  to  the  Inquisition : — 
'tis  a  cursed  place,  added  the  Corporal,  shaking 
his  head ;  when  once  a  poor  creature  is  in,  he  is 
in,  an'  please  your  Honour,  for  ever. 
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,  T—Tto  Ttry  tni^  (Mid  uy  nude  Toby, 
looldng  gimTely  at  Mn  Wadouui't  hooae  m  be 


low,  widied TominceeM ;  tnd I  can kncy, an' 
please  joai  Honoar,  I  see  him  this  moment  with 
^_,. .  X.      J.  i_    ^  .  '^  ^^^*®  dimity  Waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a 

--^NotliiM,ooBtimudttie  Corporal^  c«i  be  hat  a  little  o' one  side,  passing  joUilyaking  the 
•aaadaacf^nement  for  lifb,..«ao  tweet, an'  street,  swinging  his  atfck,  wid^  a  smile  and  a 
^"■^  ^C?"v?^'"2^'  ■•  "?*^'  dieerfid  word  for  every  body  he  met.— Bm. 

^Nothing, Trmi,aBid my iuideToby,nra.    aksl  Tom!  thou  smilest  no  more,  cried  the 

■"*•    •.n^ji^  ,  -         ,  .  ,    ^  Cofpwal,  looking  on  one  side  of  him  npon  ihit 

.jrr'^^^f^..^?*^?**?^^^^^*P«**    ground,  as  if  he  apostrophised  him  in  has  don. 
giving  a  flourish  with  his  stick  thus  >—.  geon.  r— i 

«i— -Fdor  flsllow !  said  my  undo  Toby,  fed- 
ingly. 

—He  was  an  honest,  light-hearted  kd,  an' 
please  your  Honour,  as  ever  blood  warmed. 

^Then  he  resembled  thee.  Trim,  said  my 

undo  Toby,  ranidly. 

The  Corporal  blushed  down  to  his  fingera'ends, 
—a  tear  of  sentimental  bashftdne86,--«notlier 
of  gratitude  to  my  unde  Toby,— and  a  tear  of 
sorrow  for  his  brewer's  misfortunes,  started  in- 
to his  eye,  and  ran  sweetly  down  hk  dieek  to- 
sether.— Mv  unde  Tbbv's  kindled  as  one  lanq^ 
does  at  another;  and  taldng  hdd  of  the  breast 
of  Trim's  coat  (wbidi  had  been  diat  of  Le 
Fevre's)  as  if  to  ease  his  lame  leg,  but  in  reaiiCy 
to  gratify  a  finer  feelinR,— he  stood  siknt  ler  a 
minute  and  a  half;  at  the  end  of  whidi  he  took 
his  hand  away,  and  the  Corporal,  making  a  bow, 
went  on  with  his  story  of  nis  brother  and  the 
Jew'a  widow. 


A  thousand  of  my  father^s  most  subtle  syllo* 
gisms  could  not  have  sdd  more  fbr  celibagr. 

My  unde  Toby  looked  earnestly  towardCihis 
eottage  and  his  bowling-green. 

The  Corporal  had  un weariedly  ooojuivd  up  the 
ipirit  of  calcnlation  with  his  wand ;  and  he  had 
nothin|;  to  do  but  to  conjure  him  down  again 
with  his  story ;  snd  in  this  form  of  exorcism, 
most  unecdeaiastically  did  the  Corporal  do  it 

CHAP.  V. 

As  Tom's  place,  an'  please  your  Honour,  was 
easy,  and  the  weather  warm,  it  put  him  upon 
thinking  serioudy  of  settling  himself  in  the 
world ;  and  as  it  fell  out  about  that  time,  that 
a  Jew,  who  kept  a  sausage-shop  in  the  same 
street,  had  the  ill  luck  to  die  or  a  strangury, 
and  leave  his  widow  in  possession  of  a  rousing 
trade,— Tom  thought  (as  every  body  in  Lisbon 
was  doing  the  best  ne  could  devise  tot  himsdf,) 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  ofibring  her  his  ser- 
vice to  carry  it  on ;  so  without  any  introduction 
to  the  widow,  except  that  of  buying  a  pound  of 
sausages  at  her  diop, — ^Tom  set  out,—- counting 
the  matter  thus  within  himsdf  as  he  walked 
alonff : — ^That,  let  the  worst  come  of  it  that 
ODuld,  he  should,  at  least,  get  a  pound  of  sau- 
sages for  their  worth ; — ^but,  if  things  went  wdl, 
he  should  be  set  up ;  inasmuch  as  he  should  get 
not  only  a  pound  of  saussges,— but  a  wife  and 
a  sausage-slu^,  an'  please  your  Honour,  into 
the  bargain. 
Every  servant  in  the  family,  from  high  to 


CHAP.  VI. 

When  Tom,  an'  please  your  Honour,  got  I9 
the  shop,  there  was  nobody  in  it  but  a  poor  ne- 
m  girC  with  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  sli^t- 
hr  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  cane,  flapping  away 

flies, — not  killing  them. ^'Tis  a  pretty  pto> 

ture !  said  my  uncle  Toby ; — die  had  suf^ed 
persecution.  Trim,  and  had  learnt  men^. 

—She  was  good,  an'  please  your  Honour, 
fhnn  nature,  as  wdl  as  from  harddiips ;  and 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  stoir  of  tiiat  poor 
fHendless  dut,  that  would  mdt  a  heart  of  stone, 
said  Trim ;  and  some  dismal  winter's  evening 
when  vour  Honour  is  in  the  humour,  they  sluw 
be  tdd  you  with  the  rest  of  Tom's  story,  fbr  it 
makes  a  part  of  it 

•^— Then  do  not  forget.  Trim,  said  my  unde 
Toby. 

——A  negro  has  a  soul !  an'  please  your  Ho- 
nour, said  the  Corpord  (doubtuigly). 

I  am  not  much  versed,  Corpord,  ouodi 
my  unde  Toby,  in  things  of  that  kind ;  out  I 
suppose,  God  would  not  leave  him  without  one, 
any  more  than  thee  or  me. 

— »It  would  be  putting  one  sadly  over  tbt 
head  d  another,  quoth  the  Corpord. 

It  would  so,  sdd  my  unde  Toby. 

Why  then,  an'  please  your  Honour,  is  a  blade 
wendi  to  be  used  worse  than  a  white  one? 

——I  can  give  no  reason,  sdd  my  unde  Toby. 


OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY. 


SOS 


>^^^Otilj,  eded  the  Cofponl^  thakiiig  his 
hesd,  beoMiae  the  has  no  one  to  ttand  up  for 
her. 

-^— Til  that  very  thing.  Trim,  qnoth  my 
uncle  Toby» — whidi  reoommends  her  to  nrotoo- 
tion>— ancl  her  Iwethren  with  her ;  'tu  the  for- 
tune of  war  which  has  put  the  whip  into  our 
handa  now  /-*where  it  may  be  hereaher,  Hea« 
Tea  knows  1 — but  be  it  where  it  will^  the  hrave, 
Trhn>  will  not  use  it  unkindly. 

*— Ood  fbrhid  I  said  the  CorporaL 

——Amen,  responded  my  unde  Toby,  laying 
lus  hand  upon  his  heart. 

The  Corporal  returned  to  his  stoij,  and  wen  t 
on,— but  with  an  embarrassment  in  doing  it, 
which  here  and  there  a  reader  in  this  world  will 
not  be  able  to  comnrehend ;  fbr  by  the  many 
sudden  transitions  all  along,  from  one  kind  and 
eonital  passion  to  another,  in  getting  thua  fiur 
on  his  way,  he  had  lost  the  sportaUeke^  of  hia 
Toioe,  whidi  gsye  sense  and  spirit  to  his  tale : 
he  attempted  twice  to  nsome  it,  bat  could  not 
pkaae  himself;  so  giving  a^stout  kern  /  to  rally 
bade  the  retrei^tinff  spirits,  and  aiding  nature  at 
the  same  time,  with  ms  left  arm  a-kimbo  on  one 
side,  and  with  hia  ri^t  a  little  extended,  mxp» 
pertiiu^  her  on  the  other, — the  Omoal  gpt  as 
•ear  thenote  as  he  could;  and  in  taat  attitude 
continaed  his  story :— > 

CHAP.  VII. 

As  Tom,  an'  please  your  Honour,  had  no  bo- 
ttaess  at  that  time  with  the  Moorish  girl,  he 
passed  on  into  the  room  beyond,  to  talk  to  the 
Jew's  widow  about  loYe--<and  his  pound  of  sau« 
sages ;  and  being,  as  I  have  told  your  Honour, 
an  open,  cheery-hearted  lad,  with  his  character 
wrote  in  his  looks  and  carriage,  he  took  a  chair, 
and  without  much  apology,  but  with  great  civili- 
ty at  the  same  time,  placed  it  dose  to  her  at  the 
table,  and  sat  down. 

There  is  nothing  so  awkward  as  courting  a 
woman,  an'  please  your  Honour,  whilst  she  is 
making  saussges.— ^  Tom  began  a  discourse 
upon  them :  First,  gravely,—'^  As  how  they 
were  made ;  with  what  meats,  herbs,  and  s^ces : 
-«-then,  a  Httle  gayly,— as,  "  With  what  skins, 
•*4nd  if  they  never  burst  ? — ^Whether  the  lar- 
gest were  not  the  best?"  and  so  on,— taking 
care  only,  aa  he  went  along,  to  sesson  what  he 
had  to  say  upon  sausages,  rather  under  than  over, 
•^that  he  mipht  have  room  to  act  in.— — - 

It  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  that  very  pre- 
caution, said  my  unde  Toby,  laying;  his  hand 
upon  Trim's  shoulder,  that  Count  &  la  Motte 
kat  the  battle  of  Wynendale :  he  pressed  too 
roeedfly  into  the  wood :  whidi  if  he  had  not 
done,  lisle  had  not  fiedlen  into  our  hands,  nor 
Ghent  and  Bruges ;  which  both  followed  her 
e9uanple.^-4t  was  so  late  in  the  year,  continued 
my  imde  Toby,  and  so  terrible  a  season  came 


on,  thai  if  things  had  Mi  lUlsB  out  as  they  did, 
our  troops  must  have  perished  in  the  open  Add. 

——why,  therefore,  may  not  battles,  an' 
pleaae  your  Honour,  as  wdl  as  manisges,  be 
made  in  Heaven  ?— — My  unde  Tobv  muaed. 

^Religion  inclined  him  to  say  one  thing,  and 

his  hig^  idea  of  militMry  skill  tempted  htm  to 
say  another ;  so,  not  bdng  able  to  frame  a  reply 
cuetly  to  his  mhid,— my  unde  Toby  said  no- 
thing at  all;  and  the  Corporal  finished  his  story. 

As  Tom  percdved,  an  please  your  Honour, 
that  he  gained  ground,  and  that  all  he  had  said 
upon  the  subject  of  saussges  was  kindly  taken, 
he  went  on  tohdp  her  a  utde  in  making  thenu 
— ^First,  by  tsking  hold  of  the  riiur  of  tne  sau- 
sage whilst  she  stroked  the  forced  meat  down 
with  her  hand ;— then  by  cutting  the  string 
into  proper  lengths,  and  holding  ihem  in  his 
hand,  wnilst  she  took  them  out,  one  by  one : — 
then  by  putting  them  across  her  month,  that 
die  might  take  them  out  as  she  wanted  them, 
—and  so  on  fWmi  little  to  more,  till  at  last  he 
adventured  to  tie  the  nttsage  himsdf,  whilst 
die  hdd  the  snout. 

-^— Now  a  vridow,  an'  please  your  Honour, 
always  chuses  a  second  hiuband  as  unlike  the 
first  as  die  can :  so  the  aifidr  was  more  than 
half  setUed  in  her  mind  before  Tom  mentioned 
it. 

She  made  a  feint,  however,  of  defending  her- 
self, by  snatching  up  a  sausage.— Tom  in- 
stantly laid  hdd  of  another.*— 

But  sednff  Tom's  had  more  gristle  in  it, — 

She  signed  the  capitulation, — and  Tom  sed- 
ed  it;  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

All  womankind,  continned  Trim  (comment- 
ing up(»i  his  story)  from  the  bluest  to  the  low- 
est, an'  pleAe  your  Honour,  love  jokes ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  they  chuse  to  have 
them  cut ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  that  but  bv 
trying  as  we  do  vrith  our  artillery  in  the  fiela, 
by  raising  or  letting  down  their  breeches,  till 
we  hit  the  mark. 

1  like  the  comparison,  sdd  my  unde  To- 
by, hotter  than  the  thing  itsdf. 

—Because  your  honour,  quoth  the  Corpo- 
nd,  loves  glory  more  than  pleasure. 

1  hope.  Trim,  answered  my  unde  Toby, 

I  bve  mankind  more  than  dther ;  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  arms  tends  so  apparently  to  the 
ffood  and  ouiet  of  the  world,— and  ^partieuliffly 
that  hrancn  of  it  which  we  have  practised  toge- 
ther in  our  bowling-green,  has  no  object  but  (o 
shorten  the  strides  of  Ambition,  and  entrench  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the^u;  from  the  plunder- 
ings  of  the  many; — whenever  that  drum  beats 
in  our  ears,  I  trust,  Corpond,  ipe  shall  ndther  of 
us  wsnt  so  much  humanity  ind  fdlow-feeling  as 
to  feoe  dxmt  and  march. 
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In  pronoimdiig  Htds,  my  unde  Toby  faced 
abonty  and  marched  firmly  as  at  the  heaa  of  hia 
company ;— and  the  faithnd  Corporal,  shoulder- 
ing  nis  sticky  and  striking  his  hand  upon  his 
ooat-skirt  as  he  took  his  first  step^— mardied 
ckise  behind  him  down  the  avenue. 

— *Now  what  can  thdr  two  noddles  be 
about  ?  cried  my  father  to  m^  mother.  By  all 
that's  stranffe^  they  are  be8i^;ing  Mrs  Wacbnan 
in  form,  ana  are  marching  round  her  house  to 
mark  out  the  lines  of  drcumvallation  I 

—I  dare  say,  quoth  my  mother— —But 
ptop,  dear  sir, — for  what  my  mother  dared  to  say 
ppon  the  occasion, — and  wnat  my  father  did  say 
upon  it, — with  her  replies  and  his  rgoinders, 
shall  be  read,  perused,  paraphrased,  commented, 
and  descanted  upon, — or  to  say  it  all  in  a  word, 
shall  be  thumbed  over  by  Posterity  in  a  chapter 
apart ;  I  say,  by  Posterity,— and  csre  not,  if  I 
repeat  the  word  again, — ^mr  what  has  this  book 
done  more  than  the  Legation  of  Moses,  or  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  that  it  may  not  swim  down  the 
gutter  of  Time  along  with  them  ? 

I  will  not  argue  the  matter :  Time  wastes  too 
fitft :  eyenr  letter  I  trace  tells  me  with  what  ra- 
pidity Life  follows  my  pen ;  the  days  and  hours 
of  it,  more  precious,  my  dear  Jenny,  than  the 
rubies  about  thy  neck,  are  fiying  oyer  our  heads 
like  light  clouds  of  a  windy  day,  never  to  return 
more ; — every  thing  passes  on,— whilst  thou  art 
twisting  that  lock ; — see !  it  grows  grey ;  and 
every  tmie  I  kiss  Uiy  hand  to  bid  adieu,  and 
every  absence  which  follows  it,  are  preludes  to 
that  eternal  separation  which  we  are  shcnrtly  to 
make. —  ^ 

Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  boA ! 

CHAP.  IX. 

Now,  for  what  the  world  thinks  of  that  qja* 
eulation, — I  would  not  give  a  groat. 


CHAP.  X. 

Mt  mother  had  gone  with  her  left  arm  twist- 
ed in  my  fiidier's  right,  till  they  had  got  to  the 
fatal  angle  of  the  old  giu*den-wall,  where  Doctor 
Slop  was  overthrown  oy  Obadiah  on  the  coach- 
horse.  As  this  was  directly  opposite  to  the  front 
of  Mrs  Wadman's  house,  when  m)r  father  came 
to  it,  he  gave  a  look  across ;  and  seeing  my  uncle 
Toby  and  the  Corporal  within  ten  paces  of  the 
door,  he  turned  about — *'  Let  us  just  stop  a  mo- 
ment," (|uoth  my  father,  *'  and  see  with  what 
ceremomes  my  brother  Toby  and  his  man  Trim 
make  their  first  entry ; — it  will  not  detain  us," 
added  my  fiither,  *'  a  single  minute." 

'So  matter  if  it  be  ten  minutes,  quoth  my 

mother. 

. It  will  not  detain  us  half  a  one,  said  my 

father. 


The  Corporal  was  Just  then  setting  in  with  the 
story  <tf  his  brother  Tom  and  the  Jew's  widowr 
the  story  went  on, — and  on  ; — ^it  had  episodes  in 
it, — it  came  back  and  went  on, — and  on  again  ; 
there  was  no  end  of  it : — ^the  reader  found  it  very 
long. 

G —  help  my  fkiher !  he  pished  fifty  times  at 
every  new  attitude,  and  gave  the  Corporal's  sti^, 
with  all  its  flourishings  and  danglings,  t*  asmany 
devils  as  chose  to  accept  of  th^. 

When  issues  of  events,  like  these  my  fisther  is 
waiting  for,  are  hanging  in  the  scales  c^  &te,  the 
mind  has  the  advantage  of  changing  the  ninci- 
ple  of  expectation  three  times,  without  waich  it 
would  not  have  power  to  see  it  out 

Curiosity  governs  ihejirst  momeni;  and  Uie 
second  moment  is  all  economy  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  the  first ; — and  for  the  third,  foarth» 
fifth,  and  sixth  moments,  and  so  on  to  the  day 
of  judgment, — ^'tis  a  point  of  Honour. 

I  n^  not  be  told,  that  the  e^c  writers  have 
assigned  this  all  to  Patience ;  but  that  Viriut, 
meUiinks,  has  extent  of  dominion  sufficient  of 
her  own,  and  enough  to  do  in  it,  without  inva- 
ding the  few  dismantled  castles  whidi  Honour 
has  left  him  upon  the  earth. 

My  father  stood  it  out  as  well  as  he  could  with 
these  three  auxiliaries,  to  the  end  of  Trim's 
story ;  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  my  unde 
Toby's  panegyric  upon  arms,  in  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing it ;  when  seeing  that,  instead  of  mardi- 
ing  up  to  Mrs  Wadman's  door,  they  both  faced 
aMut,  and  marched  down  the  avenue  diametri- 
caUy  opposite  to  his  expectation,-^-he  broke  Out 
at  once  with  that  little  subacid  soreness  of  bu^ 
mour,  whidh,  in  certain  situations,  dtstingniafa- 
ed  his  character  from  that  of  all  other  men. 


CHAP.  XI. 

*^  Now  what  can  their  two  noddles  be  about  ?' 
cried  my  fiither,  -  -  &c.  -  -  -  - 

—I  daresay,  said  my  mother,  they  are  ma- 
king fi)rtifications. 

Not  on  Mrs  Wadman's  premises !  cried 

my  father,  stepping  back. 

1  suppose  not,  quoth  my  mother. 

1  wish,  said  my  father,  raising  his  voice, 

the  whole  science  of  fortification  at  the  devil,- 
with  all  its  trumpery  of  saps,  mines,  blinds,  ga- 
bions, fausse-brays,  and  cuvettes. 

-*— They  are  fbolish  thin^,  said  my  mother. 

Now  she  had  a  way,  which,  by  Ae  by,  I 
would  this  moment  give  away  my  purple  jerldn, 
and  my  yellow  slippers  into  the  bargain,  if  some 
of  your  reverences  would  imitate, — and  that 
was,  never  to  refuse  her  assent  and  consent  to 
any  proposition  my  fBither  laid  before  her,  mere* 
ly  because  she  did  not  understand  it,  or  had  no 
ideas  of  the  principal  word  or  term  of  art  upon 
which  the  tenet  or  proposition  rolled.  She  con--, 
tented  herself  with  doing  all  that  her  godfistthera 
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and  godmothen  promised  for  her,  — but  no 
more ;  and  so  womd  go  on  using  a  hard  word 
fyr  twenty  years  togeUier,— and  replying  to  it 
too,  if  it  was  a  verb>  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses, 
wiUiout  giving  herself  any  trouble  to  inquire 
alK>ot  it. 

Thii  was  an  eternal  source  of  misery  to  my 
&tber,  and  broke  the  neck,  at  the  first  setting 
out,  of  more  good  dialogues  between  them,  than 
could  have  done  the  most  petulant  contradic- 
tion ; — the  few  that  survived  were  the  better  for 
lihe  cuvettes, 

"  They  are  foolish  things/'  said  my  mother. 

—Particularly  the  cuvettes,  rq[»lied  my  fa- 
ther. 

Twas  enough ; — he  tasted  the  sweet  of  tri« 
umph,— and  went  on. 

— ^Not  that  they  are,  properly  speaking,  Mrs 
Wadman's  premises,  said  my  father,  partly  cor- 
recting himself,— because  she  is  but  tenant  for 
life. 

^That  makes  a  great  difference— said  my 

mother.  • 

In  a  fool's  head,  replied  my  fether. 

—^Unless  she  should  lumpen  to  have  a  child, 
aaid  niy  mother. 

—But  she  must  persuade  my  brother  Toby 
first  to  get  her  one. 

^To  be  sure,  Mr  Shandy,  quoth  my  mo- 

thtf. 

— ^-Though  if  it  comes  to  persuasion, — said 
my  father, — Lord  have  mercy  upon  them ! 

Amen,  said  my  mother,  ptano. 

^Amen,  cried  my  father,  Jbr^tMtm^. 

^Amen,  said  my  mother  again, — but  with 

such  a  sighing  cadence  of  personal  pity  at  the- 
end  of  it,  as  discomfited  every  fibre  about  my  fa- 
ther : — he  instantly  took  out  his  almanack ; — 
but  before  he  could  untie  it,  Yorick's  congr4;a- 
tion  coming  out  of  church,  became  a  full  answer 
to  one-half  of  his  business  with  it,— -and  my  mo- 
ther telUng  him  it  was  a  sacrament  day, — left 
him  as  lit&  in  doubt  as  to  the  other  part — He 
put  his  almanack  into  his  pocket. 

The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  thinking  of 
vHNfs  and  means,  could  not  have  returned  home 
with  a  more  embarrassed  look. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Upon  looking  back  firom  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  surveying  the  texture  of  what  has 
been  wrote,  it  is  necessary,  that  upon  this  page 
and  the  five  following,  a  good  quantity  of  hete- 
rogeneous matter  be  inserted,  to  keep  up  that 
just  balance  betwixt  wisdom  and  folly,  without 
which,  a  book  would  not  hold  together  a  single 
year ;  nor  is  it  a  poor  creeping  digression  ^whioi, 
out  for  the  name  of  a  man,  might  continue  as 
well  going  on  in  the  Kinx's  highway)  which  vdll 
do  the  business. — No ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  digression, 
it  must  be  a  good  frisky  one,  and  upon  a  frisky 


sut^t  too,  where  neither  the  horse  nor  his  ri^ 
der  are  to  be  caught  but  by  rebound. 

The  only  difficulty  is,  raising  powers  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  service :  Fancy  is  capricious^ 
— Wit  must  not  be  seardied  for, — and  Pleasant 
try  (good-natured  slut  as  she  is)  will  not  come 
in  at  a  call,  waaan  empire  to  be  laid  at  her  feet. 

— ^The  best  way  icft  a  man  is,  to  say  his  pray- 
ers. 

Only,  if  it  puts  him  in  mind  of  his  infirmities 
and  defects,  as  well  ghostly  as  bodily, — for  that 
purpose,.he  will  find  himself  rather  worse  after 
ne  has  said  them  than  before; — for  other  pur- 
poses, better. 

For  my  own  part,  there  is  not  a  way,  either 
moral  or  mechanical,  under  Heaven,  that  I  could 
think  of,  which  I  have  not  taken  with  myself 
in  this  case :  sometimes  by  addressing  mvself  di- 
rectly to  the  soul  herself,  and  arguing  tne  pohit 
over  and  over  ap;ain  with  her,  upon  the  extent  d 
her  own  fiiculties. 

— I  never  could  make  them  an  inch  the  wider. 

—Then  by  chanfling  my  system,  and  trying 
what  could  be  made  of  it  upon  the  body,  by 
temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity.  These  are 
gooa,  quoth  I,  in  themselves, — ^they  are  good, 
absolutely ; — ihtj  are  good,  relatively ; — they 
are  good  fcnr  health, — they  are  good  for  happi- 
ness in  this  world, — they  are  goMl  finr  happiness 
in  the  next. 

In  short,  they  were  good  for  every  thing  but 
the  thing  wantra ;  and  there  they  were  goMi  for 
nothing,  but  to  leave  the  soul  just  as  Heaven 
made  it.  As  for  the  theological  virtues  of  Faith 
and  Hope,  they  give  it  courage ;  but  theh,  that 
snivelling  virtue  of  Meekness  (as  my  father 
would  always  call  it)  takes  it  quite  away  again  ; 
so  you  are  exactly  wnere  you  started. 

Now,  in  aU  common  and  ordinary  cases,  there 
is  nothing  which  I  have  found  to  answer  so  well 
as  this. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  any  dependence  upon 
Logic,  and  that  I  am  not  bnnd^  by  self-love, 
there  must  be  something  of  true  ^ius  about 
me,  merely  upon  this  symptom  of  it.  That  I  do 
not  know  what  Envy  is :  mr  never  do  I  hit  up- 
on any  invention  or  device  which  tendeth  to  the 
furtherance  of  good  writing,  but  I  instantly 
make  it  public ;  willing  that  all  mankind  should 
write  as  well  as  myself: 

— Which  they  certainly  will,  when  they  think 
as  little. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Now,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  is,  when  I  am 
only  stupid,  and  the  thoughts  rise  heavily  and 
pass  gummous  through  my  pen, 

Or  that  I  am  got,  I  know  not  how,  into  a  oold 
unmetaphorical  vein  of  infamous  writing,  and 
cannot  take  a  plumb-lift  out  of  it  ./or  my  soul; 
so  must  be  obhged  to  go<m  writing  like  a  Duteh 
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eODiiiieiititor  to  the  end  6f  the  dbapter^  imleis 
something  he  done 

I  nerer  stand  conferring  widi  pen  and  ink  one 
moment ;  fbr  if  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  a  stride  or 
two  across  the  room,  will  not  do  ihe  husiness  for 
me, — I  take  a  razor  at  once ;  and  having  tried 
the  edge  of  it  npon  the  palm  of  my  hand,  with- 
out ftuther  ceremony,  c^Lcept  that  of  first  lather- 
ing my  heard,  I  shave  it  off;  taking  care  only^ 
if  I  do  leave  aliair,  thi^t  it  he  not  a  grey  one ; 
tlas  done,  I  change  my  shirt,  put  on  a  hetter 
ooat, — send  fbr  my  last  wig, — put  my  topas-ring 
upon  my  finger ;  and,  in  a  word,  mss  myself 
mm  one  end  to  the  other  of  me,  after  my  hest 
ftshion. 

Now  the  Devil  in  Hell  must  he  in  it,  if  this 
does  not  do :  finr,  consider,  sir,  as  every  man 
chooses  to  he  present  at  the  shaving  of  his  own 
heard  fihoueh  there  is  no  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception), and  unavoidably  sits  over-against  him- 
self die  whole  time  it  is  doing,  in  case  he  has  a 
hand  in  it,— the  Situation,  like  all  others,  has 
notions  of  her  own  to  put  into  the  brain. 

I  maintain  it,  the  conceit^  of  a  rough-hearded 
man  are  seven  years  more  terse  and  juvenile  for 
one  sinde  operation ;  and  if  they  did  not  run  a 
risk  of  being  quite  shaved  away,  might  be  car- 
ried up,  by  continual  shavings,  to  we  highest 
pitch  of  sublimity.  How  Homer  could  write 
with  so  long  a  heurd,  I  don't  know ; — and  as  it 
makes  against  my  hypothens,  I  as  little  care  >— 
but  let  us  return  to  tne  Toilet. 

Ludovicus  Sorbonensis  makes  this  entirely  an 
affiur  of  the  body  (i {«?•(  am  r^(tf )  as  he  calls  it, 
— ^but  he  is  deceived:  the  soul  and  body  are 
joint-sharers  in  every  thing  they  get:  a  man 
cannot  dress,  but  his  ideas  get  clothed  at  ^be 
same  time ;  and  if  he  dresses  like  a  gentleman, 
every  one  of  them  stands  presented  to  his  ima- 
gination, genteelized  along  with  him ;— so  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  his  pen,  and  write 
like  himself. 

For  this  cause,  when  your  honours  and  re- 
verences would  know  whether  I  write  dean,  and 
fit  to  be  read,  you  will  be  able  to  iudge  full  as 
weU  by  looking  into  mj  laundress  s  bill,  as  my 
^  book ;  there  was  one  smgle  month,  in  which  I 
ctdi  make  it  appear,  that  I,dirtied  one-and-thirty 
shirts  with  dean  writing;  and  after  all,  was 
more  abused,  cursed,  critidsed,  and  confounded, 
and  had  more  mystic  heads  shaken  at  me,  for 
what  I  had  wrote  in  that  one  month,  than  in 
all  the  other  months  of  the  year  put  together. 

But  your  honours  and  reverences  had  not  seen 
my  bills. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

As  I  never  had  any  intention  of  banning 
the  Digression  I  am  making  all  this  preparation 
fbr,  tiU  I  come  to  the  15th  chapt^, — I  have 
this  diapter  to  put  to  whatever  use  I  think  pro- 


per.— I  have  twentv  this  moment  readv  fbr  iu-— 
I  could  write  my  chapter  of  Button^holet  in  it,^— 

Or  my  diaptor  of  Pishes,  whidi  should  follow 
them,— 

Or  my  chapter  of  Knots,  in  case  their  reve- 
rences have  done  with  them : — they  might  lead 
me  into  mischief.  The  safeist  way  is,  to  foDoir 
the  track  of  die  learned,  and  raise  objections 
against  what  I  have  been  writing,  though  I  de* 
dare  beforehand,  I  know  no  more  than  my  heda 
how  to  answer  them. 

And  first,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  a  peltiufj^ 
kind  of  Thersiiical  satire,  as  black  as  the  very 
ink  'tis  wrote  with— (and  by  the  by,  whoever 
says  so  is  indebted  to  the  Muster-master  Gene- 
ral of  ihe  Grecian  army,  for  suffering  the  name 
of  so  u^ly  and  fbul-mouthed  a  man  as  Tharsitea 
to  contmue  upon  his  roll, — ^for  it  has  fiimished 
him  with  an  epithet)— In  these  productions  be 
will  urge,  all  tne  personal  washings  and  scrub- 
bings  upon  earth  do  a  sinking  genius  no  sort  of 
good,— but  just  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  die 
dirtier  the  fellow  is,  the  better  generally  he  auo- 
oeeds  in  it 

To  this  I  have  no  other  answor, — at  least 
ready, — ^but  that  the  Archbishop  of  Benevento 
wrote  his  nasty  Romance  of  the  Galatea,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  in  a  purple  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  purple  pair  of  breeches ;  and  that  the  pe- 
nance set  him  of  writing  a  commentary  iqxni 
the  book  of  the  Revelations,  as  severe  as  it  was 
looked  upon  by  one  part  of  the  wor]3,  was  ftr 
from  bdng  deem'd  so  by  the  other,  'i^on  die 
single  account  of  that  Investment. 

Another  objection  to  all  this  remedy  is,  its 
want  of  universality :  forasmuch  as  the  shaving 
part  of  it,  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  llj 
an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  excludes  one  half 
of  the  spedes  entirely  fh)m  its  use, — all  I  can 
say  is,  that  female  writers,  whether  of  En^^iand 
or  of  France,  must  e'en  go  without  it. 

As  fbr  the  Spanish  ladies,— I  am  in  no  sort  of 
distress. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Trb  fifteenth  chapter  is  come  at  last ;  and 
brings  nothing  with  it  but  a  sad  signature  of 
"  How  our  pleasures  dip  from  under  us  in  this 
world  r 

For  in  talking  of  my  dig;re8sioB — ^I  declare 
befbre  Heaven  I  have  made  it !  What  a  strange 
creature  is  mortal  man !  said  she. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  said  I ;— but  'twere  bet- 
ter to  get  all  these  things  out  of  our  beads,  and 
return  to  my  undo  Toby. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

When  my  undo  Toby  and  the  CerpMal  had 
marched  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  a?enae,  ihey 
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reeoUected  their  busbess  lay  the  other  way ;  ao 
they  faced  about,  and  marched  up  straight  to 
Mrs  Wadman's  door. 

I  warrant  your  Honour^  said  the  Corporal^ 
touching  his  Montero-cap  with  his  hand  as  he 
passed  mm  in  order  to  give  a  knock  at  the  door. 

^My  unde  Tobv,  contrary  to  his  inyariable 

way  of  treating  his  Suthftil  servant,  said  nothing 
good  or  bad :  the  truth  was,  he  had  not  altoge- 
3ier  marshalled  his  ideas ;  he  wished  for  another 
conference,  and,  as  the  Corporal  was  mounting 
up  the  three  steps  befbre  the  door,  he  hewTd 
twice  ;  a  portion  of  my  unde  Toby's  most  mo- 
dest spirits  fled,  at  each  expulsion,  towards  the 
Corporal ;  he  stood  with  the  rapper  of  the  door 
suspended  for  a  full  minute  in  his  hand,  he 
scarce  knew  why.  Bridget  stood  perdue  within, 
with  her  fln^  and  her  thumb  upon  the  latch, 
benumbed  with  expectation ;  and  Mrs  Wadman, 
with  an  eye  ready  to  be  deflowered  again,  sat 
breathless  behind  die  window-curtain  of  her 
bed-chamber,  watching  thdr  approach. 

Trim  !  said  my  unde  Toby ;— but,  as  he 

articulated  the  word,  the  minute  expired,  and 
Trim  let  fall  the  rapper. 

My  uncle  Toby,  perceiving  ^at  all  hones  oi 
m  conference  were  knocked  on  the  head  by  it, 
whistled  LUlabuIlero. 


the  fful^ect  whilst  my  unde  is  whistling  lilhi. 
buUero. 
«-*^Let  us  go  into  the  house. 

CHAP,  xvrii. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

As  Mrs  Bridget's  flnger  and  thumb  were  up- 
<m  the  latch,  the  Corporal  did  not  knock  as  of- 
ten as  perdiance  your  Honour's  tailor. — I  might 
have  taken  my  example  something  nearer  home  ; 
for  I  owe  mine  some  flve-and-twenty  pounds  at 
least,  and  wonder  at  the  man's  patience. 

^But  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  world : 

only  'tis  a  cursed  ihin^  to  be  in  debt ;  and  there 
aeems  to  be  a  fatality  m  the  exchequers  of  some 
poor  princes,  particularly  those  cf  our  house, 
which  no  economy  can  bind  down  in  irons. 
For  my  own  part,  I'm  persuaded  there  is  not 
any  one  prince,  prelate,  pope,  or  potentate,  great 
or  small,  upon  earth,  more  desirous  in  his  heart 
of  keeping  straight  with  the  world  than  I  am,— 
or  who  tuces  more  likdy  means  for  it.  I  never 
give  above  half  a  guinea, — ^nor.walk  with  boots, 
— ^Dor  cheapen  toom-picks,  nor  lay  out  a  shilling 
upon  a  band-box,  the  year  round ;  and,  for  the 
six  months  I'm  in  the  country,  I'm  upon  so 
sm^  a  scale,  that  with  all  the  good  temper  in 
the  worid,  I  outdo  Rousseau  a  bar  length  I^foor 
I  keep  ndther  man  nor  boy,  nor  horse  nor  cow, 
nor  dog  nor  cat,  nor  any  thing  that  can  eat  or 
drink,  except  a  thin  poor  piece  of  a  vestal  (to 
keep  my  flre  in)  and  who  has  generally  as  bad 
an  appetite  as  myself: — ^but  if  you  tiunk  this 
makes  a  philosopner  of  me,-^i  would  not,  my 
good  peopl^  give  a  rudi  fbr  your  judgments. 

Trne  phiuM»phy— but  there  is  no  treating 
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woman  takes  a  husband,  she  first  sets  about  and 

carefully  weighs,  then  separatesanddistuigaiabea, 

CHAP.  XX.  in  her  mind,  which  of  all  that  number  of  ends 

is  hers;  then,  by  discourse,  inquiry,  aigomen- 

*•••••  tation,  and  inference,  she  investigates  and.  finds 

•*••••••  out  whether  she  has  got  hold  of  the  right  one ; 

•••••.  — and,  if  she  has, — then,  by  pulling  it  gently 

•••••••  this  way  and  that  way,  she  furUier  forma  a 

*  *        •        •        •*        *        •  judgment,  whether  it  will  not  break  in  the 
••*••***  drawing. 

*  .*        *. —  The  imagery  under  which  Slawkenbergins  im- 
— -You  shall  see  the  very  place,  madam,  said  presses  this  upon  his  reader's  &ncy,  in  the  be- 

my  uncle  Toby.  ginning  of  his  third  Decade,  is  so  ludicrous 

Mrs  Wadman  blushed, — ^looked  towards  the  that  the  honour  I  bear  the  sex  will  not  suffer  me 

door, — turned  pale, — ^blushed  slightly  again, —  to  quote  it, — otherwise,  it  is  not  destitute  of 

recovered  her  natural  colour, — blusned  worse  humour. 

than  ever;  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  unlearned        "  She  first,  saith  Slawkenbergins,  stops  the 

reader,  I  translate  thus : —  ass ;  and  holding  his  halter  in  her  left  hand  (lest 

''  Lr-~dj  1  cannot  look  at  it !  he  should  get  away)  she  thrusts  her  right  hand 

'^  Whai  would  the  world  say  if  I  looked  at  it  ?  into  the  very  bottom  of  his  pannier,  to  aeardi 

'*  /  should  drop  down  if  I  looked  at  it !  for  it. For  what  ? You'll  not  know  the 

^^  /  wish  I  could  look  at  it,  sooner,  quoth  Slawkenbergins,  for  interrupting 

^'  There  can  be  no  sin  in  looking  at  it,  me. 

''  I  unll  look  at  it"  "  I  have  nothing,  good  lady,  but  empty  bot« 

Whilst  all  this  was  running  through  Mrs  ties,"  says  the  ass. 

Wadman's  imagination,  my  uncle  Tob^r  had  risen       **  I'm  loaded  with  tripes,"  says  the  second. 

from  the  sofii,  and  got  to  the  other  side  of  the       And  thou  art  little  better,  quoth  she  to 

parlour-door,  to  give  Trim  an  order  about  it  in  the  third ;  for  nothing  is  there  in  thy  panniers 

the  passage but  trunk-hose  and  pantofles ; — and  so  to  the 

••****••  fourth  and  fifth,  going  on,  one  by  one,  throng^ 

*  *        * 1  believe  it  is  in  the  garret,  the  whole  string,  till  coming  to  the  ass  which 

said  my  unde  Toby. 1  saw  it  there,  an' please  carries  it,  ^e  turns  the  pannier  upside  down, 

your  Honour,  this  morning,  answered  Trim. looks  at  it, — considers  it,— 'sampl^  it, — mem- 
Then  prithee  step  directljr  for  it.  Trim,  said  my  sures  it, — stretches  it, — ^wets  i^ — dries  it, — 
unde  Toby,  and  bring  it  into  the  parlour.  then  takes  her  teeth  both  to  the  warp  and  weft 

The  Corporal  did  not  approve  of  the  orders ;  of  it. 

but  most  dieerfully  obeyed  them.   The  first  was       Of  what  ?  for  the  love  of  Christ ! 

not  an  act  of  his  will — the  second  was ;  so  he       1  am  determined,  answered  Slawkenber- 

put  on  his  Montero-cap,  and  went  as  fast  as  his  gius,  that  all  the  powers  upon  earth  shall  never 

lame  knee  would»let  him.    My  unde  Tobv  re-  wring  that  secret  from  my  breast, 
turned  into  Uie  parlour,  and  sat  himself  aown 
again  upon  the  sofo. 

^You  shall  lay  your  finger  upon  the  place,  CHAP.  XXII. 

said  my  unde  Toby. 1  will  not  touch  it,  , 

however,  quoth  Mrs  Wadman  to  herself.  Wk  live  in. a  world  beset  on  all  sides  with 

This  requires  a  second  translation : — ^it  shews  mysteries  and  riddles, — and  so  'tis  no  matter; 

what  little  knowledge  is  got  by'mere  words ; —  — dse  it  seems  strange,  that  Nature,  who  makes 

we  must  ^  up  to  the  first  sprinss.  every  thing  so  well  to  answer  its  destination,  and 

Now,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  mist  which  seldom  or  never  errs,  unless  for  pastime,  in  gi« 

hangs  upon  these  three  pages,*  I  must  endeavour  ying  such  fbrms  uid  aptitudes  to  whatever  panes 

to  be  as  dear  as  possible  myself.  through  her  hands,  that,  wheth^  she  designs  for 

Rub  your  hands  thrice  across  your  foreheads,  the  pbugh,  the  caravan,  the  cart, — or  whatever 

— blow  your  noses, — deanse  your  emunctories,  other  creature  she  models,  be  it  but  an  ass's 

—sneeze,  my  good  people ; — God  bless  you.  foal,  you  are  sure  to  have  the  thing  you  wanted  ; 

>    Now,  give  me  aU  the  help  you  can.  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  should  so  eternally 

bungle  it  as  she  does,  in  making  so  sin^  a 
thi^  as  a  married  man. 

"V^ether  it  is  in  the  choice  ofuhe  day,— or 
that  it  is  fi*equently  spoiled  in  the  baking  (by 
an  excess  of  which  a  husband  may  turn  out  too 
crusty,  you  know,  on  one  hand,— or  not  enough 


CHAP.  XXI. 


As  there  are  fifty  different  ends  (counting  all 
tanda  in,— as  well  dvil  as  religious)  for  whidi  a 
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«h  dnmgh  deftet  of  beity  on  tlie  other) ;— or 
whedier  this  great  ardilcer  is  not  80  attendee  to 
the  little  Platonic  exigencies  of  thai  part  of  the 
wpeaeBy  fbr  whose  use  she  is  fibricatu^  ikU,"-^ 
or  that  her  ladrship  sometimes  scarce  knows 
what  sort  of  a  hn^iand  will  do— I  know  not: 
we  will  discourse  aboat  it  after  sapper. 

It  is  enough,  that  neither  the  ol)senration  it- 
self, nor  die  reasoning  upon  it,  are  at  all  to  the 
purnose,— hat  rather  aoamst  it ;  smce,  with  re- 
gard to  mv  undo  TobjTs  fitness  ftr  the  marriage 
state,  nothing  was  ever  better.:  she  had  formed 
him  of  the  best  and  kindliest  day,  had  tempered 
it  frith  her  own  milk,  and  breathed  into  it  the 
sweetest  spirit ;— <«he  had  made  him  all  gentle, 
generoos,  and  humane ;— she  had  filled  his  heart 
with  trust  and  confidence,  and  disposed  everj 
passage  which  led  to  it  for  the  commanicati<m 
of  the  tenderest  offices  ;—«he  had,  moieoYer,con- 
«dered  the  other  eauses  for  wlddi  matrimony 
was  ordained 


And,  acoordingiT, 


'the  DtmaHtm  was  not  deftated  by  my  undo 
To^'s  wound. 

Now,  this  last  artide  was  somewhat  apocry« 
phal ;  and  the  Devil,  who  is  the  great  disturber 
of  our  faiths  in  this  world,  had  raised  scruples  in 
Mrs  Wadman's  brain  about  it;  and,  like  a  true 
Deril  as  he  was,  had  done  his  own  work  at  the 
same  time,  by  turning  my  unde  Toby's  virtue 
tbereanon  into  nothing  but  empty  bouUi,  tripes, 
irmdcAoee,  wad  pantqflet. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Mas  BminoiT  had  pawned  all  the  little  stodc 
of  honour  a  poor  chamnermaid  was  worth  in  the 
world,  that  she  would  set  to  the  bottom  of  the 
afBur  in  ten  days;  and  it  was  built  upon  one  of 
the  most  concessible  pottulaia  in  nature ;  name- 
ly, diat,  vdiilst  my  unde  Toby  was  making  love 
to  her  mistress,  the  Corporal  could  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  make  love  to  her  :—«Ma<2 /'& 
let  him  as  much  as  he  will/*  said  Bridget,  **ioget 
it  out  of  him." 

Friendship  has  two  garments,  an  outer  and  an 
under  one.  Bridget  was  serving  her  mistress's 
interests  in  the  one, — and  doing  Uie  thing  which 
most  pleased  herself  in  the  other ;  so  had  as  manv 
stakes  depending;  upon  my  unde  Toby's  wouna 
as  the  Devil  himself. — ^Mrs  Wadman  had  but 
one, — and,  asit  possibly  roif^t  be  her  last,  (with* 
oat  discouraging  Mrs  Bridget,  or  discrediting 
her  talents)  was  determined  to  play  her  car£ 
hersdf:     ;  , 

She  wanted  not  encouragement ;  a  diild  mk^t 
have  looked  into  his  hand ; — there  was  sudi  a 
plainness  and  simplidty  in  his  playing  oat  what 


tramps  he  had,-^wilh  Budi  an  unrnhdhisthiff  ig- 
norance of  the  <e«-ace,<— and  so  naked  and  de- 
fimcdess  did  he  dt  upon  the  same  sod  with  Wi- 
dow Wadman,  that  a  generous  heart  would  have 
wept  to  have  won  the  game  of  him. 
Let  OS  drop  the  metaphor. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

— Axn  die  story  too,  if  you  please;  fiv 
though  I  have  all  along  been  hastening  towarda 
this  part  of  i^  with  so  much  earnest  desire,  as 
well  knowing  it  to  be  the  choicest  morad  of  what 
I  had  to  oflSar  to  the  world,  yet  now  that  I  am 
got  to  i^  anv  oneis  wdcome  to  take  my  pen  and 
go  on  with  the  story  for  me  that  will, — I  see  the 
difficulties  of  the  descriptions  I  am  going  to  give, 
—and  ftd  my  want  or  powers. 

It  is  one  comfort,  at  least,  to  me,  that  I  loot 
some  fourscore  ounces  of  blood  this  week,  in  a 
most  uncritical  ftver  whidi  attacked  me  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter ;  so  that  I  have  irtiU 
some  hopes  remaining  it  may  be  more  in  the  se- 
rous or  globular  parts  of  the  Uood,  than  in  the 
subtle  aura  of  the  brain : — be  it  whidi  it  will,-— 
an  Invocation  can  do  no  hurt ; — and  I  leave  the 
affiur  entirdy  to  the  invoked,  to  insure  or  to  in- 
ject me  acooraing  as  he  sees  good. ' 


THE  INVOCATION. 

Gentle  Sfurit  of  sweetest  humour,  who  erst 
did  sit  upon  the  easy  pen  of  my  bebved  Cervan- 
tes !  Tbou  who  glided'st  daily  through  his  lat- 
tice, and  tumed'st  the  twilight  of  his  prison  in- 
to noon-day  brightness  by  thy  presence, — tin* 
ged'st  his  httle  urn  of  water  with  heaven-sent 
nectar,  and,  dl  the  time  he  wrote  of  Sanchoand 
his  master,  didst  cast  thv  mystic  mantle  o'er  his 
Withered  stump,*  and  wide  extended  it  to  all  the 
evils  of  his  life,-* 

—Turn  i*  hither,  I  beseech  thee !— behold 
these  breedies  1 — they  are  all  I  have  in  the  worid; 
— that  piteous  rent  was  given  them  at  Lyons. 

My  skirts !  see  what  a  deadlv  schism  has  hap- 
pened amongst  'em ; — ^for  the  laps  are  in  Lom- 
iMrdy,  and  the  rest  of  'em  here.— I  never  had 
but  six,  and  a  cunning  gipsy  of  a  laundress  at 
Milan  cut  me  off  the  forc'lKpa  of  five. — ^To  do 
her  Justice,  she  did  it  with  some  oonsideaition, 
— ^for  I  was  returning  <mt  ai  Italy* 

And  yet,  notwithstsmding  all  this,  and  a  pis- 
tol tind^-box,  which  was,  moreover,  filched  from 
me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  two  hard  eggs,  once  at  Raddioofini,  and  a  se- 
cond time  at  Capua, — ^I  do  not  think  a  journey 
through  France  and  Italy,  provided  a  man  keepa 
his  temper  all  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some 
people  would  make  you  believe ;  there  must  be 
ups  and  downs,  or  how  tlte  deuce  should  we  get 
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ioCe  ifdMet  where  Nature  ^ireads  ie  fnafi^  laUes 
4)f  entfirtainmeniP^-'Tls  Bonsensefe^mt^ne  thej 
.win  leDcl  you  tiieir  voituMB  to  be  fluiken  to  ineoes 
f$t  boUuDg ;  aiid>  unless  jcm  psy  twelve  acrai  £9r 
greasing  your  wheels^  how  should  the  poor  pea- 
sant get  butter  to  his  bread  ? — We  reauy  expect 
too  mach^ — and^  for  the  liyre  or  two  abore  par 
for  your  suppers  and  bed,— «t  the  most  they  are 
but  one  shilhag  and  ninepence  halfpenny, — who 
would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  for  Hea- 
•wca^  and  for  your  own  Sake,  pay  it,-«HMiy  it  with 
Ixidi  hands  open,  rather  than  kave  Ditappoint- 
neat  sitting  drovping  upon  the  eyes  ef  your  fail: 
jMBtess  and  her  damsels  in  die  gateway,  at  your 
departure  ;^-«nd  besides,  my  dour  sir,  you  get  a 
sisterly  kiss  of  each  of  ^em  wortk  a  pound :— at 
least  I  did  ;-*« 

— ^For  my  unde  Toby'saxnettis  running  all  the 
way  in  my  head,  they  had  the  same  efiect  upon 
9K  as  if  tney  had  been  my  town.-- *!  was  in  the 
i^toost  perfect  state  of  bounty  and  good-will,  and 
fok  the  kindliest  harmonr  yibratiagiddiin  me ; 
With  erery  oscillation  of  tne  chuae  alike ;  so  that, 
Aether  Uie  roads  were  roug^  or  smooth,  it  made 
BO  difference ;  every  thing  I  saw  or  had  to  do 
wilh,  touched  upon  some  secret  spring,  either  of 
MBtinient  or  rapture. 

^^-^^^Tbay  were  the  sweetest  notes  I  ever 
heard ;  and  I  instantly  let  down  die  fim-ghMS 

to  hear  them  more  distincdy. ^'Tis  Maria,  said 

the  postillion,  observing  I  was  listening.  Poor 
Maria,  confinued  he  (kaning  his  body  on  one 
side  to  let  me  see  her,  for  he  was  in  a  line  be- 
twixt us)  is  sitting  u^  a  bank  playing  her  'ves- 
pers upon  het  pipe,  with  her  lude  goat  beside 
oer. 

The  young  feUow  uttered  this  with  an  accent 
and  a  look  so  perfocdy  in  tune  to  a  foeling  heart, 
that  I  instanny  made  a  vow  I  would  g^ve  him  a 
four-and-twenty  eons  ^^eoe  when  I  got  to  Mou* 
iins.— — 

-*—- And  who  is  poor  Maria  9  mad  I. 

^The  love  and  pity  of  all  the  villages 

around  us,  said  the  postillion :  it  is  but  three 
years  ago  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  so  fiur, 
so  quick-witted  and  amiable  a  maid ;  and  better 
fote  did  Maria  deserve  than  to  have  her  banns 
forbid  by  the  intrigues  of  the  curate  of  the  parish 
who  published  them. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Maria,  who  had  made 
a  short  pause,  put  the  pipe  to  her  mouth  and  be- 
gan the  air  agam ; — they  were  the  same  notes,—* 
yet  were  ten  times  sweeter.— -It  is  the  evening 
service  to  the  Virgin,  said  die  young  man ;— |}ut 
ifho  has  taught  her  to  play  it,  or  bow  she  came 
by  her  pipe,  no  one  knows :  we  think/ that  Hea- 
ven has  assisted  her  in  both ;  for,  ever  since  she 
has  been  unsetded  in  her  mind,  it  seems  her  only 
oonsoiadon  ;  she  has  never*  once  had  the  pipe  out 
of  her  hand,  but  plays  that  gervice  upon  it  almost 
dayand  ni^ht. 

The  postillion  delivered  this  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion aod  natural  eloquenoe,  that  I  could  not 
help  deciphering  something  in  his  £ice  above  ins 


eonditSon,  and  sh  ould  |iavenif|ed  out  hia  liklaiy^ 
2ad  not  poor  Maria'^  taken  ench  full  powonwi 
ofiiie» 

.  We  had  got  up  bjthi4dme  almost  to  the  bank 
where  Maria  was  sitting;  die  was  in  a  thin  white 
jacket^  with  hier  hair,  all  but  two  tresses,  dmwB 
up  into  a  sitic  net,  widi  a  fow  olive  leaves  twisted 
a  little  fantasdoaUy  on  one  side ; — she  was  benu^ 
tiful :  and,  if  ever  I  UAx  the  full  force  of  an  h^ 
nest  heartadie,  it  was  the  moment  I  saw  her. 

■  God  h^  her,  po(n*  damsel !  above  a  hun- 
dred masses,  said  the  postillion,  havebeen  said,  in 
the  several  parish-churches  and  convents  around* 
for  her,—-bttt  without  efiect :  we  have  still  hope^ 
as  she  is  sensible  for  short  intervals,  that  the 
Virgin  at  kst  will  leatore  her  to  hersdf ;  but  her 
parents,  who  know  her  best*  are  hopdieaa  upon 
diat  score^  and  think  her  senses  are  lost  for  everv. 

As  the  postillion  spoke  this,  Maria  made  n  en* 
^Lenoe  so  meknoholy,  so  tender  and  querukm^ 
that  I  sprung  out  of  the  chaise  to  help  her,  and 
found  mvself  sitting  betwixt  her  and  her  goat  be- 
fore I  relapsed  ttcm  my  enthusiasm. 

Maria  k>oked  wistfWlly  for  some  time  at  me, 
and  then  at  her  goat, — and  then  at  me, — and 
then  at  her  goat  again,  and  ao  on  alternately. 

Well,  Maria,  said  I  sofUy,  whntreseBH 

Uanee  do  you  find  ? 

I  do  entreat  the  candid  reader  to  believe  nse^ 
that  it  was  from  the  humblest  convictioa  of  what 
a  bea$t  man  is, — ^that  I  idced  the  question ;  and 
that  I  would  not  have  let  fidlen  an  unsenaooahle 
fdeasantrv  in  the  venerable  presence  of  Miaery> 
to  be  entitled  to  all  the  wit  that  ever  Rabekiii 
scattered, — and  yet  I  own  my  heart  amnte  me^ 
and  that  I  so  smarted  at  th^  very  idea  of  it,  that 
I  swore  I  would  set  up  for  wisdom,  and  utter 
grave  sentences  the  rest  of  my  days ; — and  never, 
—never  attempt  again  to  commit  mirth  with  man, 
woman,  or  iliild,  the  longest  day  I  had  to  fiv& 

As  for  writing  nonsense  to  them, — I  bdievn 
there  was  a  ireserve ;— but  diat  I  leave  to  the 
world. 

Adieu,  Maria  f  adieu,  poor  hapless  danuel  i 
—some  dme,  but  not  iim^,  I  may  near  thy  sor- 
rows from  tliy  own  lip8,--but  I  was  deceived  ; 
for  that  moment  she  todc  her  pipe,  and  told  me 
such  a  tale  of  woe  with  it,  that.I  rose  op,  and 
with  broken  apd  irregular  steps  walked  aoftly  is 
my  chaise. 

—What  an  ^excellent  inn  at  Moulins  i 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Whenwci 
(but  not 
bhrnkchi 
nour  has 


ve  got  to  the  end  of  this  < 
)  we  must  all  turn  back  to  the  two 
;  on  the  account  of  which  my  Ho- 
bleeding  this  half  hour. — I  su^  it» 
by  pullin^/(^  one  of  my  yellow  slippers,  and 
throwing  u,  with  all  my  violence,  to  die  o^o- 
site  side  or  my  room,  with  a  declaration  at  the 
heel  of  it^ 

That  If  hatever  vesembhuioe  it  may  bear  to  half 
/ 
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the  diaoten  which  are  written  in  the  world,  or> 
for  angnt  I  know,  may  be  now  writing  in  it^^- 
that  it  wa»  as  caanal  as  the  foam  of  Zenxis  his 
horse ;  besides^  I  look  upon  a  (Laptev  which  has 
onfy  nothing  in  it,  with  respect ;  and  considering 
what  worse  things  there  are  in  the  worlds— >That 
it  is  DO  waj  a  proper  sul^ect  for  satire. 

—Why  then  was  it  left  so  ?  And  here,  with- 
out staying  for  my  reply,  shall  I  be  called  as  many 
bloddi^ads,  numskuDs,  doddypples,  dunder- 
heads, ninny-hammers,  goosecape,  joltheada, 
nincompoops,  and  sh — ^t-a-beds, — and  other  un« 
savoury  appellations,  as  ever  the  cake-bakers  of 
Leme  cast  in  the  teeth  of  King  Garagantna's 
abepherds : — and  111  let  them  do  it,  as  Bridget 
mA,  as  much  as  they  please ;  for  how  was  it  pos- 
sible they  should  fwesee  the  necessity  I  was  un- 
dar  of  writing  the  35th  chapter  of  my  book  be« 
fore  the  18th  ?  &c 

,  —  So  I  don't  take  it  amiss. — ^All  I  wish  is. 
That  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  the  worlds  '^  to  iei 
people  tell  their  stories  their  own  xoay'* 

The  Eighkentk  Chapter. 

As  Mrs  Bridget  opened  the  door  before  the 
C<Nrporal  had  well  given  the  rap,  the  interval 
betwixt  that  and  my  uncle  Toby's  introduction 
into  the  parlour  was  so  short,  that  Mrs  Wadman 
bad  but  Just  time  to  get  from  behind  the  curtain, 
— lay  a  Bible  upon  uie  table,  and  advance  a  step 
Qi  two  towards  the  door  to  receive  him. 

My  uncle  Toby  saluted  Mrs  Wadman,  after 
the  manner  in  which  women  were  saluted  by 
men  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  se- 
ven hnndred  and  thirteen; — then  &cing  about^ 
he  marched  up  abreast  with  her  to  the  sofa,  and 
in  three  plain  words,  though  not  befbre  he  was 
lat  down, — nor  after  he  was^  sat  down, — but  as 
he  was  sitting  down,  told  her, ''  he  was  in  love  ;** 
ao  that  my  uncle  Toby  strained  himself  more  in 
the  declaration  than  he  needed. 

Mrs  Wadman  naturally  looked  down  upon  a 
slit  she  had  been  dsming  up  in  her  anron,  in 
expectation  every  moment  that  my  undie  Tobj 
would  go  on ;  but  having  no  talents  for  aroph<^ 
^cation,  and  Love,  moreover,  of  all  others,  being 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  the  least  a  master, — 
when  be  had  told  Mrs  Wadman  once  that  he 
loved  her,  he  let  it  alone,  and  left  the  matter  to 
work  after  its  own  way. 

My  father  was  always  in  raptures  with  this 
system  of  my  unde  Toby's,  as  he  falselv  called 
it,  and  would  often  say.  That  could  his  nrother 
Toby  to  his  process  have  added  but  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco,— ^he  had  wherewithal  to  have  found  his 
way,  if  there  was  faith^in  a  Spanish  proverb,  to- 
wards the  hearts  of  half  the  women  upon  the 
globe. 

My  unde  Toby  neyer  understood  what  my 
&ther  meant;  nor  will  I  presume  to  extract 
mote  from  it  than  a  condemnation  of  an  error 


which  the  bulk  of  the  woild  lie  under  ;-p4)at  the 
French,  every  one  of  them  to  a  man,  who  bdievt 
in  it  almost  as  much  as  the  ebal  passsKcs^ 
•'  Thai  talking  of  love  is  making  it" 

—1  would  as  soon  set  about  making  a  black* 
pudding  by  the  same  recdpt. 

Let  us  go  on : — ^Mrs  Wadman  satin  expecta- 
tion my  unde  Toby  would  do  so,  to  almost  iba 
first  pulsation  of  tnat  minute,  wherein  silenee 
on  one  side  ot  the  other  jp;enendly  becomes  inde- 
cent ;  so  ed^ng  herself  a  little  move  towarda 
him,  and  raising  un-  her  eves,  sub-blushing  as 
she  did  it,*-ahe  took  up  tne  gauntlet,— or  tha 
discourse,  (if  you  like  it  better)  and  communed 
with  my  unde  Toby  thus-— 

The  cares  and  disquietudes  of  the  marriage-i 
state,  quoth  Mrs  Wadman,  are  very  great— « 

I  supposeso,  said  my  unqleToby. And  there* 

fore  when  a  person,  continued  Mrs  Wadman,  is 
so  much  at  his  ease  as  you  are, — so  happy,  C^ 
tain  Shandy,  in  yourself,  your  friends,  and  your 
amusements, — I  wonder  what  reasons  can  incUn^ 
you  to  the^state ! 

—They  are  written,  quoth  my  unde  Toby, 
in  the  Common-Prayer  Book. 

Thus  far  mj  unde  Toby  went  on  warily,  and 
kept  within  his  depth,  leaving  Mrs  Wadman  to 
sail  upon  the  gulpn  as  she  pleased. 

— -Asfor  cmkuren,  saidMrs  Wadman,  though 
a  prindpal  end,  perhaps,  of  the  institution,  and 
the  natiural  wish,  I  suppose,  of  every  parent,-*yet 
do  not  we  all  find,  that  they  are  certain  sorrows, 
and  very  uncertain  comforts? — and  what  is  there, 
dear  sir,  to  pay  one  for  the  heart-aches,-— what 
compensatbn  for  the  many  tender  and  disquiet- 
ing apprehensions  of  a  su&rins;  and  defenceless 
mother  who  brings  Uiem  into  life  ?■  ■■  I  declare, 
said  my  unde  Toby,  smit  with  pity,  I  know  d 
none;  uidess  it  be  the  pleasure  which  it  has 
pleased  Gk)d—- 

-— ^A  fiddlestick  I  quoth  she. 

Chapter  the  Nineteenth^ 

Now  there  are  such  an  infinitude  of  notes, 
tunes,  cants,  chants,  airs,  looks,  and  accents,  with 
which  the  wordjiddlestick  may  be  pronounced  in 
all  such  cases  as  this,  every  one  of  'em  impress- 
ing a  sense  and  meaning  as  difierent  from  the 
other  as  dirt  from  cleanliness, — that  casuists  (for 
it  is  an  afikir  of  consdence  on  that  score)  reckon 
up  no  less  than  fourteen  thousand  in  which  you 
may  do  either  right  or  wrong. 

Mrs  Wadman  hit  upon  im  fiddlestick  which 
summoned  up  all  my  uncle  Tony's  modest  blood 
into  his  cheeks ; — so,  feeling  within  himself  tha 
he  had  somehow  or  other  got  beyond  his  depths 
he  stopt  short ;  and  without  entering  further  ei-« 
ther  into  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  matrimony, 
he  laid  his  h^nd  upon  his  heart,  and  made  an 
offer  to  take  them  as  they  were,  and  share  them 
along  with  he^. 


»« 
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Wben  my  nude  Toby  had  said  tbb^  he  did 
Bol  care  tasay  it  again ;  so  casting  his  eye  npon 
tibe  BiMe  whidi  Mrs  Wadman  had  laid  upon  the 
table>  he  took  it  up ;  and  popping,  dear  soul ! 
upoo^a  passage  in  it,  of  all  others  ue  most  inte- 
resting to  hlm,-*which  was  the  siege  of  Jericho, 
•—beset  himself  to  read  it  over, — leaving  his  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  as  he  had  done  his  declaration 
^  love,  to  wonc  with  her  after  its  own  way. 
Now  it  wrought  neither  as  an  astringent  nor  a 
loosener ;  nor  like  opium,  nor  bark,  nor  mercury, 
nor  buckthorn,  nor  any  one  drug  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  the  world; — in  short,  it 
worked  not  at  all  in  her ;  and  the  cause  of  Uiat 
was,  that  there  was  something  working  there  be- 
fore.— Babbler  that  I  am : — I  have  anticipated 
what  it  was  a  dosen  times ;  but  there  is  fire  still 
in  the  suhject    4Uons  I 

CHAP.  XXVI. 


ct  stranger  who  is  go- 
*  e,  be- 


It  is  natural  for  a  i 
ing  from  London  to  Edinbuigh,  to  inauire, 
fore  he  sets  out,  how  many  miles  to  York  ?  which 
is  about  the  half-way : — nor  does  anybody  won- 
der, if  he  goes  on  and  asks  about  the  corporation, 
&c — 

It  was  lust  as  natural  for  Mrs  Wadman,  whose 
first  husband  was  all  his  time  afflicted  with  a 
sciatica,  to  wish  to  know  how  far  from  the  hip 
to  the  groin  ;  and  how  far  she  was  likely  to  suf- 
fer more  or  less  i^  het  feelings,  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

She  had  accordingly  read  Drake's  Anatomy 
fVom  one  end  to  the  other.  She  had  peeped  in. 
to  Wharton  upon  the  Brain,  and  borrowed* 
Graaf  upon  the  Bones  and  Muscles ;  but  could 
make  nbthing  of  it. 

She  had  reasoned  likewise  firom  her  own 
powers, — ^laid  down  theorems,—- drawn  conse- 
quences, and  come  to  no  conclusion. 

To  clear  up  all,  she  had  twice  asked  Doctor 
Slop,  "  If  poor  Captain  Shandy  was  ever  likely 
to  recover  of  his  wound ?" 

He  is  recovered.   Doctor  Slop  would 

say.— — 

What,  quite? 

Quite,  madam. 

—But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  recovery  ? 
Mrs  Wadman  would  say. 

Doctor  Slop  was  the  worst  man  aUve  at  defi- 
nitions ;  and  so  Mrs  Wadman  could  get  no 
knowledge.  In  short,  there  was  no  way  to  ex- 
tract it,  but  from  my  uncle  Toby  himsdf. 

There  is  an  accent  of  humanity  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  which  lulls  Suspicion  to  rest; — 
and  I  am  half  persuaded  the  serpent  got  pretty 
near  it,  in  his  discourse  with  Eve ;  for  the  pro- 
pensity in  the  sex  to  be  deceived  could  not  be  so 
great,  that  she  should  have  boldness  to  hold  chat 
widi  die  Devil  without  it.*— But  tfa^re  is  an  ac- 


cent of  humanlt;^— how  shall  I  describe  it?— 
"'tis  an  accent  which  covers  the  part  with  a  gur- 
ment,  and  gives  the  inquirer  a  right  to  be  as 
particular  with  it  as  your  body-surgeon. 

*'  — ^Was  it  without  remission  ? 

«'  —Was  it  more  tolerable  in  bed  ? 

''  —Could  he  lie  on  both  aidea alike  with  it? 

'^  — ^Was  he  able  to  mount  a  horse  ? 

'*  — Was  motion  bad  for  it  ?"  et  ctBtera,  were 
so  tenderly  spoke  to,  and  so  directed  towaids  hit 
unde  Tobr  s  neart,  diat  eveir  item  of  them  flank 
ten  times  aeeper  into  it  than  the  evils  themflel?e8; 
— but  when  Mrs  Wadman  went  round  aboat  by 
Namur  to  get  at  my  uncle  Toby's  groin;  and 
engaged  him  to  attack  the  point  of  the  advanced 
counterscarp,  and  pile  mile  with  the  Dutch,  to 
take  the  counter-guard  of  St  Roch  sword-in- 
hand, — and  then,  with  tender  notes  playing  up- 
on his  ear,  led  1dm,  all  bleeding,  by  the  band 
out  of  the  trench,  wiping  her  eye  as  ne  was  car- 
ried to  his  tent,— Heaven  J  Earth !  Sea  !-hiI 
was  lifted  up,— the  springs  of  nature  rose  above 
their  levels, — an  angel  of  mercy  sat  beside  bim 
on  the  sofa, — his  heart  glowed  with  fire;— end 
had  he  been  worth  a  thousand,  he  had  lost  every 
heart  of  them  to  Mrs  Wadman. 

— And  whereabouts,  dear  sir,  quoth  Mn 
Wadman,  a  little  categorically,  did  you  reodve 
this  sad  blow  ?— In  asking  diis  question,  Mn 
Wadman  gave  a  slight  glance  towards  tbe  w^sU 
band  of  my  unde  Tobrs  red  plush  breecbea,  ex- 
pecting naturally,  as  the  shortest  rejAj  to  it,  that 
my  unde  Toby  would  lay  his  fore-nnger  i^ 
the  place. — It  fell  out  otherwise, — ^for  my  unde 
Toby  having  got  his  wound  before  the  gate  of  ^ 
Nicholas,  in  one  of  the  traverses  of  the  trench 
opposite  to  the  salient  angle  of  the  demi-bastion 
of  St  Roch,— he  could,  at  any  time,  stick  a  phi 
upon  the  identical  spot  of  ground  where  be  was 
standing,  when  the  stone  struck  him.  This  struck 
instantlv  upon  my  unde  Toby's  sensorinm  ;— 
and  witn  it,  strudc  his  large  map  of  the  town  and 
dtadd  of  Namur,  aiid  its  environs,  which  be  bad 
purchased  and  pasted  down  upon  a  board,  by  the 
Corporal's  aid,  during  his  long  illness :— it  bad 
lain,  with  other  military  lumber,  in  the  girret 
ever  since ;  and  accordingly  the  Corporal  was  de- 
tached to  the  garret  to  fetch  it. 

Mrs  Wadman's  sdssars,  from  the  returning  aide 
before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas ;  and  with  gucha 
virgin  modesty  laid  her  finger  npon  the  plioe, 
that  the  goddess  of  Decency,  if  then  in  beingi— 
if  not,  'twas  her  shade,- shook  her  hc^»5l? 
with  a  finger  wavering  across  her  eyes,— forbade 
her  to  explain  the  mistake. 

Unhappy  Mrs  Wadman ! 

— For  nothing  can  make  this  chapter  go  off 
with  spirit  but  an  apostrophe  to  thee;— but ig 
heart  tells  me,  that  in  such  a  crisis  an  apostrophe 

is  but  an  insult  in  disguise ;  and  ere  I  woaW 
ofier  one  to  a  woman  in  distress,  let  the  cbaptt' 


•  This  mast  be  a  mistake  in  Mr  Shandy ;  for  Graaf  wrote  upon  the  pancreatic  j-iicc,  and  Ae  ptrti  w 
generation. 
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go  to  the  Deril;  provided  any  damped  critic m 
keeping  will  be  but  at  the  trouUe  to  take  it  with 
him. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

My  nnde  Tob/a  map  ia  carried  down  into  the 
kitchen. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

——And  here  is  the  Maes^^^nd  tlua  is  the 
Sambre^  said  the  Corpcnral^  pointing  with  his 
right  hand  extended  a  little  towards  the  map, 
and  his  left  upon  Mrs  Bridget's  shoulder, — 
bat  not  the  shoulder  next  him ; — and  this,  said 
he,  is  the  town  of  Namur, — and  this  the  citadel, 
—and  there  lay  the  French;  and  here  lay  his 
Honour  andmyself ; — and  in  this  cursed  trench, 
Mrs  Bridget,  quoth  the  Corporal,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  did  he  receive  the  wound  which  crush!- 
ed  him  so  miserably  here, — In  pronouncing 
which,  he  slightly  pressed  the  back  of  her  hand 
towards  the  part  he  felt  for, — and  let  it  fall. 

—We  bought,  Mr  Trim,  it  had  been  more 
in  the  middle,  said  Mrs  Bridget. 

^That  would  have  undime  us  for  ever,  said 

the  Corporal. 

^And  left  my  poor  mistress  undone  too, 

aaid  Bridget. 

The  Corporal  made  no  reply  to  the  repartee, 
but  by  giving  Mrs  Bridjget  a  kiss. 

—Come,  come,  said  Bridget,  holding  the 
palm  of  her  left  hand  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  and  sliding  the  fingers  of  the  other 
orer  it,  in  a  way  which  could  not  have  been 
done,  had  there  been  the  least  wart  or  protube- 
rance.  ^'Tis  every  syllable  of  it  false,  cried  the 

Covporal,  before  she  had  half  finished  the  sen- 
tence. 

1  know  it  to  be  fact,  said  Bridget,  Sram 

credible  witnesses. 

—Upon  my  honour,  said  the  Coiporal,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  blushing  as 
be  spoke,  with  honest  resentment, — ^'tis  a  story, 

Mrs  Bridget,  as  false  as  hell! Not,  said 

Bridget,  interrupting  him,  that  either  I  or  my 
mistress  care  a  halfpienny  about  it,  whether  it  is 
80  or  no ;  only  that  when  one  is  married,  one 
would  chuse  to  have  such  a  thing  by  one  at 
least. 

It  was  somewhatunfortunate  for  Mrs  Bridget, 
that  she  had  b^;un  the  attack  with  her  manual 

exercise ;  for  the  Corporal  instantly         *       * 

•       •         •        •«         •'k         •• 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

It  was  like  the  momentary  contest  in  the 


moist  eyelids  of  an  April  monung,  '^  Whether 
Bridget  should  laugh  or  cry." 

She  snatched  up  a  rolling  pin— 'twas  ten  to 
one  she  had  laughed.— 

She  laid  it  down, — she  cried :  and  had  one 
single  tear  of 'em  but  tasted  of  bitterness,  full 
sorrowful  would  the  Corporal's  heart  have  been 
that  he  had  used  the  argument ;  but  the  .Corpo- 
ral understood  the  sex,  a  quart  mqjor  to  a  terce 
at  least,  better  than  my  unde  Toby,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  assailed  Mrs  Bridget  after  this 
manner  :— 

I  know,  Mrs  Bridget,  said  the  Corporal,  gi- 
ving her  a  most  respectful  kiss,  that  thou  art 
go<M  and^modest  by  nature:  and  art  withal  so 
generous  a  giri  in  tnysdf,  that,  if  I  know  thee 
rightly,  thou  wouldst  not  woundan  insect,  mudi 
1^  the  honour  of  so  gallant  and  worthy  a  seul 
as  my  master,  wast  thou  sure  to  be  made  a 
countess  of;  but  thou  hast  been  set  on,  and  de- 
luded, dear  Bridget,  as  is  often  a  woman's  case, 
"  to  please  others  more  than  themsdves " 

Bridget's  eyes 'poured  down  at  the  sensations 
the  Corporal  excited. 

— ^TeU  me, — ^tell  me  then,  my  dear  Bridget, 
continued  the  Corporal,  taking  hold  of  ner 
hand,  which  hung  down  dead  by  her  side,-^ 
and  giving  a  second  kiss, — ^whose  suspicion  has 
misled  thee  ? 

Bridget  sobbed  a  sob  or  two,  then  opened  her 
eyes ;— the  Corporal  wiped  'em  with  the  bottom 
of  her  apron ;— she  then  opened  her  heart  and 
told  him  alL 


CHAP.  XXX, 

Mt  unde  Toby  and  the  Corp(»ral  had  gone  on 
separatdy  with  their  operations  the  greatest  part 
of  the  campaign,  and  as  efiectually  cut  off  from 
all  communication  of  what  either  the  one  or  the 
other  had  been  doing,  as  if  they  had  been  sepa^ 
rated  fhMU  each  other  by  the  Maea  or  the  Sam- 
bre. 

My  uncle  Toby,  on  his  side,  had  presented 
himself  every  afternoon  in  his  red  and  silver, 
and  blue  and  gold,  alternately,  and  sustained  an 
infinity  of  attacks  in  them,  without  knowing 
them  to  be  attacks;— «nd  so  had  nothing  to 
communicate. 

The  Corporal,  on  his  ^de,  in  taking  Bridget, 
by  it  had  gained  considerable  advantages,— «nd 
consequently  had  much  to  communicate ; — ^but 
what  were  tne  advantages, — as  wdl  as  what  was 
the  manner  by  which  he  had  seized  them,  re- 

Suired  so  nice  an  historian,  that  the  Corporal 
urst  not  venture  upon  it ;  and,  as  sensible  as 
he  was  of  glwy,  would  rather  have  been  con- 
tented to  have  gone  bare-headed  and  without 
laurels  for  ever,  than  torture  his  master's  mo- 
desty for  a  single  moment. 

— Best  of  honest  imd  gallant  servants ! — But 
I  have  apostrophized  thee.  Trim,  once  before ; 
—and  could  I  apotheosize  thee  also  (that  is  to 
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WKYf  widi  goqd  oiiiniMmy,)-rl  wonUl  do  it  tnik* 
out  ceremat^  in  the  very  next  page. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Haw  my  nude  Toby  had  one  erening  laid 
dawn  his  pipe  upon  ^  table,  and  wag  counting 
^mt  to  hisiflelf,  inon  his  fingers'  ends  (begin* 
lang  At  his  thumb)  all  Hrs  Wadman's  perfeo- 
4i0^  one  b?  one ;  and  hi^qpenin^  two  or  three 
times  togetneri  either  by  omitting  some^  or 
<xmnting  others  twice  Over,  to  puzzk  himself 
«dly  befiure  he  could  get  bevood  his  middle 
finger^— ^Pnthee^  Tnm^  said  he,  taking  up  his 
pipe  -agam,  being  me  a  pen  and  ink^ '  Trim 
Drought  pwper  aJso. 

•-^ke  a  foil  sheet,  Trimj  aaid  my  nnde 
Toby,  making  a  sign  with  his  pipe  at  the  same 
•time  to  take  a  ohur  and  sit  down  close  by  him 
at  the  table.  The  Corpondob^ed,— -placed  the 
pamper  direcUv  befiare  him^— ^took  a  pen,  and 
flipped  it  in  die  ink. 

---She  hasa thousand yiztae% Trini  sudmy 
vnde  Toby. 

— -*Am  I  to  set  them  dowa^  an'  please  your 
Honour?  quoth  the  CorporaL 

—Bat  they  must  be  taken  in  tiieir  rai^ 
replied  my  unde  Toby ;  for  of  them  all.  Trim, 
Ihat  wiuok  wins  me  most,  and  which  is  a  secu- 
rity for  all  the  rest,  is  the  compassionate  turn 
and  siiyilar  humanity  of  her  character,-^!  pro- 
test, added  my  uncle  Toby,  looking  i^  as  he 
mrotested  it,  towards  the  top  of  the  coling, — 
'That  was  I  her  brother.  Trim,  a  thousand-fold, 
she  could  not  make  more  constant  or  more  ten- 
der inquiries  afker  my  8u£&rings, — though  now 
no  more. 

l%e  Corporal  made  no  reply  to  my  unde 
Toby's  protestation^  but  by  a  ahoart  cou^ : — 
he  cupped  the  pen  a  second  time  into  the  ink- 
hom;  and  my  unde  Toby  painting  with  the 
end  oif  lus  pipe  as  dose  to  the  top  of  the  sheet 
at  the  left  hand  comer  of  it  as  he  could  get 

it, ^the  Corporal  wrote  down  the  word 

HUMANITY    .    .    -    -    thus. 

^   ^-Prithee,  Corporal,  said  my  unde  Toby,  as 

soon  as  Trim  had  done  it, — ^how  often  does  Mrs 

Bridget  inquire  after  the  wound  on  the  cap  of 

thy  knee,  which  thou  recdyedst  at  the  battle  of 

Lianden? 

She  never,  an'  please  your  Honour,  en- 
quires afier  it  at  alL 

—That,  Corporal,  said  my  unde  Toby,  with 
all  the  triumph  the  goodness  of  his  nature  would 
permit, — ^that  shews  the  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mistress  and  maid. — Had  the  fcn*- 
tone  of  war  allotted  the  same  mischance  to  me, 
Mrs  Wadmau  would  have  enquired  into  evary 
drcumstance  relating  to  it  a  hundred  times. 
She  would  have  enquired,  an'  please  your 
Honour,  ten  times  as  often  about  your  Honour's 
gnoui.*— ^Che  pain,  Trim^ia  equally  excroda- 


ting,--and  Compeanoii  has  as  modi  to  do  wilh 
the  one  as  the  otiber. 

God  bless  your  Honour,  cried  the  Cofpo- 

ral, — ^what  has  a  woman's  compasssion  to  do 
with  a  wound  upon  the  cap  of  a  man's  knee  ? 
Had  your  Honour's  been  shot  into  ten  thousand 
splinters  at  the  affiur  of  Landen,  Mrs  Wadman 
would  have  troubled  her  head  as  little  about  it 
as  Bridget ;  because,  added  the  Cor^ral,  loVNt^ 
ing  his  voice,  and  speaking  very  distinctly,  as  he 
assigned  his  reason, — 

'^  The  knee  is  sudi  a  distance  fixmi  the  main 
body, — whereas  the  groin,  your  Honour  kiiow% 
is  upon  the  very  curtain  o£  the  place" 

My  unde  Toby  cave  a  long  whistle ;— liat  in 
a  note  whidi  could  scarce  be  heard  acioaa  the 
table. 

The  Corporal  had  advanced  too  far  to  xetiie; 
— in  three  words  he  told  the  rest. 

My  unck  Toby  laid  down  his  pipe  as  gently 
upon  the  fender  as  if  it  had  been  spun  ftoB  tfcie 
unraydlings  of  a  spider's  web. 

•^— -Xiet  ttt  go  to  my  brother  Shand/a^  said 
he. 

CHAP.  xxxn. 

Thbee  will  be  just  time,  whilst  my  unde 
Toby  and  Trim  are  walking  to  my  father's;,  to 
inform  you  that  Mrs  Wadman  had,  some  moons 
before  this,  made  a  confidante  of  my  mother; 
and  that  Mrs  Bridget,  who  had  the  burden  of 
her  own,  as  well  as  na:  mistress's  secret  to  cany, 
had  got  happily  ddivered  of  both  tO  Susannah, 
behind  the  garden-wall. 

As  for  my  mother,  she  saw  nothii^  at  aB  ifi 
it,  to  make  the  least  bustle  alxHit ;— but  Susan- 
nah was  sufficient  byhersdf  for  all  the  endsand 
purposes  you  could  possibly  have,  in  eaq^tortiag 
a  family-secret ;  for  she  instantly  imparted  it  by 
signs  to  Jonathan ; — and  Jonathan  by  tokens  to 
the  cook,  as  she  was  basting  a  loin  of  mutton ; 
the  cook  sold  it  with  some  kitchen-&t  to  the 
postillion  for  a  groat ;  who  trucked  it  with  ^ 
dairy-maid  for  something  of  about  the  same  va- 
lue;— ^and  though  whispered  in  the  hay-kit. 
Fame  caught  the  notes  with  her  brazen  trum- 

?et,  and  sounded  them  upon  the  houae-tofb — 
n  a  word,  not  an  old  woman  in  the  village,  or 
^ve  miles  round,  who  did  not  understaxid  the 
difficulties  of  my  unde  Toby's  siege,  and  what 
were  the  secret  artides  whicn  had  delayed  the 
surrender. 

My  father,  whose  way  was, to  force  eveiy 
event  in  nature  into  an  hypothesis,  by  which 
means  never  man  crucified  Truth  at  the  rate  he 
did,^ — ^had  but  just  heard  of  the  report  aa  my 
uncle  Toby  set  out ;  and  catching  fire  Suddenly 
at  the  trespass  done  his  .brother  by  it,  waa  de- 
monstrating to  Yorick,  notwithstandii^  my 
mother  was  sitting  by, — ^not  only,  *'  Thai  the 
devil  was  in  women,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
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affidr  was  lust ;"  bat  that  every  evil  and  disor- 
der in  the  worlds  of  what  kind  or  nature  soever^ 
from  the  first  fall  of  Adam^  down  to  mj  uncle 
Toby's,  (inclusive)  was  owing,  one  way  or  other, 
to  tne  same  unruly  appetite. 

Torick  was  just  bringing  my  &ther's  hypo- 
thesis to  some  temper,  when  my  unde  Toby 
entering  the  room,  with  marks  of  infinite  bene- 
volence and  fcn^veness  in  his  looks,  my .fiither's 
eloquence  rekindled  against  the  passion ; — and 
as  he  was  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  his 
words  when  he  was  wroth, — as  soon  as  my  imcle 
Toby  was  seated  by  the  fire,  and  had  fiUed  his 
pipe,  my  father  broke  out  in  this  manner :— * 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

— That  provision  should  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing the  race  of  so  great,  so  exalted,  and 
godHke  a  bein^  as  man, — ^I  am  &r  from  deny- 
in^;— but  philosophy  sn^ks  firedy  of  every 
thmg ;  and  therefore  I  stul  think,  and  do  main- 
tain it  to  be  a  pity,  that  it  should  be  done  by 
means  of  a  passion,  which  bends  down  the  fkn 
cnlties,  and  turns  all  the  wisdom,  contempla- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  soul  backwards; — 
a  passion,  my  dear,  continued  my  father,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  my  mother,  which  couples 
and  equals  wise  men  with  fools,  and  makes  us 
come  out  of  our  caverns  and  hiding-places  more 
like  satyrs  and  fi)ur-footed  beasts  than  men. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  continued  my  father, 
(availins  himself  of  the  Prolepns)  that,  in  it- 
self, and  simply  taken, — ^like  hunger,  or  thirst, 
or  sleep,^ — ^'tis  an  affidr  neither  good  nor  bad,—- 
nor  shamefiil,  nor  otherwise.  Why  then  did 
the  delicacy  of  Diogenes  and  Plato  so  recalci- 
trate against  it?  and  wherefore,  when  we  go 
about  to  make  and  plant  a  man,  do  we  put  out 
the  candle  ?  and  for  what  reason  is  it,  that  all  the 
parts  thereof, — the  congredients,— the  prepann 
tions, — ^the  instruments,  and  whatever  serves 
thereto,  are  so  held  as  to  be  conveyed  to  a  clean- 
ly mind  by  no  language,  translatiaii,  or  peri- 
phrasis whatever  ? 

— ^The  act  of  killing  and  destroying  a  man, 
continued  my  fiither,  raising  his  voice, — and 
turning  to  my  unde  Toby,^ou  see,  is  glori- 
ous,— and  the  weapons  by  which  we  do  it  are, 
honourable ; — ^we  march  with  them  upon  our 
shoulders ; — we  strut  with  them  by  our  sides ; 
—we  gild  Aem  ; — ^we  carve  them ; — we  inlay 
them ; — we  enrich  them ; — ^nay,  if  it  be  but  a 
sctnmdrel  cannon,'  we  cast  an  ornament  upon 
the  breech  of  it. 

— ^My  unde  Toby  laid  down  his  pipe  to  in- 
tercede fbr  a  better  epithet ;— and  Yorick  was 


rising  up  to  batter  the  whole  hypothesis  to 
pieces, 

When  Obadiah  broke  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  a  complaint,  which  cried  out  fbr  an 
immediate  hearing. 

The  case  was  this  :— 

My  fiither,  whether  by  ancient  custom  of  the 
manor,  or  as  impropriator  oi  the  great  tythes, 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  for  the  service  of  the 
parish  ;  and  Obadiah  had  led  his  cow  upon  a 
pop-visit  to  him  one  day  or  other  the  pteoeding 
summer  ;^I  say,  one  day  or  other,— because, 
as  chance  would  have  it,  it  was  the  day  on  whidi 
he  was  married  to'  my  father's  house-maid  ;-— 
so  one  iTas  a  reckoning  to  the  other.  Therefore, 
when  Obadiah's  wifb  was  brought  to  bed,— 
Obadiah  thanked  God.— 

Now,  said  Obadiah,  I  shall  have  a  calf;  so 
Obadiah  went  daily  to  visit  his  cow. 

Shell  calve  on  Monday,— or  Tuesday,— or 
Wednesday  at  the  farthest 

The  cow  did  not  calve ; — ^no,— diell  not  cal^ 
till  next  week ; — the  cow  put  it  off  terriUy,— 
till,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  Obadiah's 
susnidons  (like  a  good  man's)  fell  upon  the 

Now  the  parish  being  very  large,  my  £uhei^8 
bull,-  to  spedc  the  truth  of  him,  was  no  way 
ecjutd  to  the  department ;  he  had,  however,  got 
himself,  somehow  or  other,  thrust  into  empby- 
ment,--and  as  he  went  through  the  business 
with  a  grave  face,  my  fuher  had  a  high  opinion 
of  him. 

— *->Most  of  the  townsmen,  an'  please  your 
worship,  quoth  Obadiah,  beUeve  tnat  'tis  all 
the  bull's  &ult. 

But  may  not  a  cow  be  barren  ?  replied 

my  father,  turning  to  Doctor  Slop.  i 

It  never  happens,  said  Dr  Sli^ ;  but  the  man's 
wife  may  have  come  before  her  time,  naturally 
enough. — ^Prithee,  has  the  child  hahr  upon  his 
head  ?  added  Doctor  Slop. 

It  is  as  hairy  as  I  am,  said  Obadiah.^— 

Obadiah  had  not  been  shaved  fbr  three  wedu. 

^Wheu --U----U------,  cried  my 

father,  banning  the  sentence  with  an  excla- 
matory whistle ; — and  so,  brother  Toby,  this 
poor  bull  of  mine,  who  is  as  good  a  bull  as  ever 
p — ss'd,  and  might  have  done  for  Europa  her- 
self in  pur»  times, — ^had  he  but  two  l4;s  less, 
might  have  been  driven  into  Doctors'  Commons, 
and  lost  his  character ; — ^which,  to  a  Town-Bull, 
brother  Toby,  is  the  very  same  thing  as  his 
Hfe. 

^L— d  !  said  my  mother,  what  is  all  this 

story  about  ? 

A  COCK  and  a  BULL,  said  Yorick  ;— 

and  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard. 
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— — -Thev  order^  said  I^  13ub  matter  bett^ 
in  France. 

— —You  have  been  in  France  ?  said  my  gen- 
tleman^ taming  quick  upon  me,  with  the  most 
civil  triumph  in  tne  world.— Strange !  quoth 
I,  debating  die  matter  with  myself.  That  one- 
and-twenty  miles  sailing,  for  'tis  absolutely  no 
further  frmn  Dover  to  Calais,  should  give  a  man 
these  rights ; — 111  loojc  into  them.  So,  giving 
up  the  argument, — ^I  went  straight  to  my  lod- 
gmgs,  put  up  hiJf  a  dozen  shirts  and  a  black 
pair  of  silk  breeches ; — "  the  coat  I  have  on," 
said  I,  looking  at  the  sleeve,  "  will  do," — took 
a  place  in  the  Dof  er  stage ;  and,  the  padcet  sail- 
ii^;  at  nine  the  next  morning,— by  three  I  had 
got  sat  down  to  my  dinner  upon  a  fricaseed 
chicken,  so  incontestibly  in  France,  that,  had  I 
died  that  night  of  an  indigestion,  the  whole 
world  could  not  have  suspended  the  effects  of 
the  droits  (f  aitbaine  ;*— my  shirts,  and  black 
pair  of  silk  breeches, — ^portmanteau  and  all, 
must  have  g<me  to  the  King  of  France ;— even 
the  little  picture  which  I  have  so  long  worn, 
and  so  often  told  thee,  Eliza,  I  woiud  carry 
with  me  into  my  grave,  would  have  been  torn 
from  my  neck ! — ITngenerous !  to  seize  upon 
the  wreck  of  an  unwary  passenger,  whom  your 
subjects  had  beckoned  to  their  coast  I — by  Hea- 
ven !  Sire,  it  is  not  well  done ;  and  much  does 
it  grieve  me  'tis  the  monarch  of  a  people  so  ci- 
vilized and  courteous,  and  so  renownea  for  sen- 


^dment  and  fine  fedings^  that  I  have  to  reason 

^irith! 

But  I  have  searoe  set  a  foot  in  yeur  domi- 
nions.^^ 


CALAIS. 

•  Wrbk  I  had  finished  my  dinner,  and  drmk 
the  King  of  France's  health,  to  satii^  my  mind 
that  I  bore  him  no  spleen,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
hi^  honour  for  the  numanity  of  his  temper,— 
I  rose  up  an  inch  taUer  for  the  aeeommodatioB. 

— No,  said  I,  the  Bourbon  is  by  no  means 
cruel  race:  they  may  be  misled,  like  other 

nle ;  but  there  is  a  mildness  iu  thdr  blood, 
acknowledged  this,  I  felt  a  suiKision  of  « 
finer  kind  upon  my  cheek,  mare  waim  and 
j&iendly  to  man  than  what  Burgnndv  (at  Irast 
ci  two  livres  a  bottle,  whidi  was  sudi  as  I  had 
be^i  drinking)  could  have  producecL 

■  ■  Just  God !  said  I,  klddng  my  portman- 
teau aside,  what  is  there  in  this  world's  goods 
whidi  should  sharpen  our  spirits,  and  mike  so 
manv  kind-hearted  brethren  of  us  &11  out  so 
cruelly  as  we  do  by  the  way  ? 

When  man  is  at  peace  with  man,  how  mueh 
lighter  than  a  feather  is  the  heaviest  of  metals 
in  his  hand !  he  pulls  out  his  puise,  and  hqjjjj^ 
ing  it  airily  and  uncoaapress'd,  lodu  round  him, 
as  if  he  sou^^t  for  an  otiject  to  shAxie  it  with. — 


*  AU  the  eflbcts  of  strangers  (^wiss  and  Soots  excepted)  dying  in  Franoe,  arc  seized,  bjr  virtue  of  thii  law,, 
though  the  heir  be  upon  the  spot;— the  profit  of  these  coatiiigcnqeB  being  fanned,  iha»  is  no  rednais. 


SflO 
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In  doing  this,  I  fdt  every  veasel  in  my  frame 
dibte^-^khe  arteries  beat  all  cheerily  together, 
and  every  power  which  sustained  life  oerionned 
it  with  80  little  ftiction,  that  'twould  naye  con- 
founded the  most  fhfHcal  oreeieuse  in  France : 
with  all  her  materuBsm,  she  could  scarce  have 
called  me  a  machine. 

I'm  confident,  said  I  to  myself,  I  should  have 
overset  her  creed. 

The  accession  of  that  idea  carried  Nature,  at 
that  time,  as  high  as  Ae  could  go ; — I  was  at 
peace  with  the  world  before,  and  this  finished 
the  treaty  with  myself. 

—Now,  was  I  a  King  of  France,  cried  I,  what 
a  moment  for  an  orphan  to  have  begged  his  fa- 
ther's portmanteau  of  me ! 


THE  MONK. 


CALAIS. 

I  HAD  scarce  uttered  the  ^ords,  when  a  poor 
Mimk,  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  came  into  the 
room,  to  b^  something  for  his  convent.  No 
man  cares  to  have  his  virtues  the  sport  of  con- 
tingencies,—or  one  man  may  be  generous,  as 
another  man  is  puissant, — sed  non  quoad  hanc  .*'— * 
or  be  it  as  it  may, — ^for  there  is  no  regular  rea- 
soning upon  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  our  humours, 
thev  may  depend  upon  the  same  causes,  for 
audat  I  know,  which  influence  the  tides  them- 
selves ;— ''twould  oft  be  no  discredit  to  us  to 
suppose  it  was  so :  I'm  sure,  at  least  for  m^lf, 
that  in  many  a  case  I  should  be  more  highly 
satisfied  to  hiave  it  said  by  the  world — *^  I  had 
had  an  affidr  with  the  moon,  in  which  there 
was  neither  sin  nor  shame,"  than  have  it  pass 
altogether  as  my  own  act  and  deed,  wherein 
there  was  so  much  of  boUi. 

—But  be  this  as  it  may, — the  moment  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  him,  I  was  predetermined  not  to 
?  give  him  a  single  sous :  and,  accordin^y,  I  put 
i  my  purse  into  my  pocket,  buttoned  it  im,  set 
myself  a  little  more  upon  my  centre,  and  ad- 
vanced up  gravelv  to  him.  There  was  some- 
ihii^  I  fear,  forbidding  in  my  look :  I  have 
his  figure  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  and 
think  there  was  that  in  it  which  desored  bet- 
ter. 

The  monk,  as  I  judged  firom  the  break  in  his 
tonsure,  a  few  scattered  white  hairs  upon  his 
temples  being  all  that  remained  of  it,  mi^t  be 
^hoQt  seven^;  but  firom  his  eyei^  and  that 
lort  of  fire  which  was  in  them,  which  seemed 
nune  tempered  by  courtesy  than  years,  could 
be  no  more  than  siztv : — truth  might  lie  be- 
tween,—he  was  certainly  sixty-five ;  and  the 
general  air  of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
somethingseemedtohave  been  planting  wrinkles 
in  it  before  their  time,  agreed  to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  those  l^ads  which  Guido  has 


often  painted, — mild,  pale,  penetrating,  five 
ftom  all  common-place  idcss  of  fiit  contented 
ignorance  looking  downwards  upon  the  earth ; 
—it  looked  forwards,  but  looked  as  if  it  lodced 
at  something  beyond  this  world.  How  one  of  his 
order  came  by  it.  Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fidl 
upon  a  monk's  shoulders,  best  knows ;  but  it 
would  have  suited  a  Brahmin,  and,  had  I  met  it 
upon  the  plains  of  Indostan,  I  had  reverenced  it 

The  rest  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a  few 
strokes;  one  mi^t  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  to  design,  for  'twas  ndther  elegant  nor 
otherwise,  but  as  character  and  expicssion  made 
it  so :  it  wasa  thin,  spare  finrm,  something  above 
the  commcm  size,  if  it  lost  not  the  distinction 
by  a  bend  ferwsrd  in  the  figure,— 4mt  it  was 
the  attitude  of  entreatjr ;  apa,  as  it  now  stan& 
presented  to  my  imagination,  it  gained  moie 
than  it  lost  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three  paces, 
he  stood  still ;  and  laving  his  left  hand  upon 
his  breast  (a  slender  wnite  staff  with  which  be 
journeyed  being  in  his  riffht)— when  I  had  got 
dose  up  to  him,  he  introduced  himself  with  the 
little  story  of  the  wants  of  his  convent,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  order ; — and  did  it  with  so  simple 
a  grace, — and  such  an  air  of  deprecation  was 
there  in  the  whole  cast  of  his  look  and  figure, 
— I  was  bewitched  not  to  have  been  struck 
with  it— 

— ^A  better  reasop  was,  I  had  predetermined 
not  to  give  him  a  single  sous. 


THE  MONK. 


CALAIS. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  said  I,  replvii^  to  a  cast 
upwards  with  nis  eyes,  with  which  be  bad 
conduded  his  address  ; — ^*tis  very  true, — and 
Heav^i  be  their  resource  who  have  no  other 
but  the  charity  of  the  world!  the  stock  of 
which,  I  fear,  is  no  way  suffident  fer  the  many 
great  claims  which  are  hourly  made  upon  it 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  grtai  cLtnu,  he 
gave  a  dight  glance  with  his  eye  downwards 
npon  the  deeve  of  his  tunic : — I  fdt  the  full 
force  of  the  apped  ; — ^I  acknowledge  it,  sdd  I : 
— a  coarse  hamt,  and  that  but  once  in  three 
years,  with  meagre  diet, — are  no  great  matters ; 
and  ^he  true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be 
earned  in  the  world  with  so  little  industry,  that 
your  order  should  wish  to  procure  them  by 
pressing  upon  a  fVmd  which  is  the  property  « 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm ! 
— the  captive,  who  lies  down  countii^  over  and 
over  agam  the  days  of  his  afflictions,  languishes 
also  for  his  share  of  it ;  and  had  yQu  been  of 
the  order  of  Mercy,  instead  of  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  poor  as  I  am,  continued  I,  pointing  at 
my  portmanteau,  full  cheerfhlly  shcmld  it  have 
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been  opened  toyoa,  fbr  the  ransom  of  the  un- 

finrtnnate. -llie  monk  made  me  a  bow.— 

But  of  all  ottiersy  resumed  I,  the  unfortunate 
of  our  own  eountry  ^  surehr,  have  the  first  rigfa  ts  ; 
and  I  have  left  thousands  in  distress  upon  our 

own  shcH^ ^The  monk  gave  a  cordial  wave 

wkh  his  hetd^ — as  much  as  to  say^  No  doubt, 
there  is  misery  enough  in  every  comer  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  witnin  our  convent.— —*But 
we  distinguish,  sud  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  the 
sleeve  of  bis  tunic,  in  return  for  bis  appeal, — 
we  distinguidi,  my  good  father,  betwixt  those 
who  wish  onlv  to  eat  the  bread  of  their  own 
labour— and  tnose  who  eat  the  bread  of  other 
people's,  and  have  no  other  plan  in  hUd  but  to 
get  through  it  in  sloth  and  ignorance^  for  the 
JoveofGod. 

The  poor  Franciscan  made  no  reply :  a  hecdc 
of  a  moment  passed  across  bis  chedc,  but  could 
not  tarry  : — ^Nature  seemed  to  have  had  done 
with  her  resentments  in  him ;  he  shewed  none : 
— ^but  letting  bis  staff  Ml  within  his  arm,  he 
pressed  both  his  hands  with  resignation  upon 
nis  breast,  and  retired. 


THE  MONK. 


\J 


My  heart  smote  me  the  moment  he  shut  the 
door. — ^Psha !  said  I,  with  an  air  of  carelessness, 
three  several  times, — but  it  would  not  do ;  every 
ungracious  syllable  I  had  uttered  crowded  back 
into  my  imagination  ;  I  reflected  I  had  no  right 
over  the  poor  Franciscan  but  to  deny  him  ;  and 
that  the  punishment  of  that  was  enough  to  the 
disappointed,  without  the  addition  of  unkind 
language.  I  considered  his  grey  hairs : — his 
courteous  figure  seemed  to  re-enter,  and  gently 
ask  me  what  injury  he  had  done  me? — and 
why  I  could  use  him  thus  ? — I  would  have 

given  twenty  livres  for  an  advocate. — I  have  he- 
aved very  ill,  said  I,  vrithin  myself;  but  I 
have  only  just  set  out  upon  my  travels^  and 
shall  learn  better  manners  as  I  get  along. 


THE  DESOBLIGEANT. 

CALAIS. 

When  a  man  is  discontented  with  himself, 
it  has  one  advantage,  however,  that  it  puts  him 
into  an  excellent  frame  of  mind  for  making  a 
bargain.  Now,  there  being  no  travelling  through 
France  and  Italy  without  a  chaise, — and  Nature 
generally  prompting  us  to  the  thing  we  are  fit- 
test for,  I  walked  out  into  the  coach-yard  to 
buy  or  hire  something  of  that  kind  to  my  pur- 


pose :  an  old  denobUgeani,*  in  the  fhrihest  cor- 
ner of  the  court,  hit  my  ikncy  at  first  sight ;  so 
I  instantly  got  into  it,  and  finding  it  in  tolera- 
\Ae  harmony  with  my  feelings,  I  ordered  the 
waiter  to  call  Monsieur  Dessein,  the  master  of 
the  hotel , — ^but  Monsieur  Dessein  being  gone 
to  vespers,  and  not  caring  to  ikce  the  Francis- 
can, whom  I  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court,  in  conference  with  a  lady  just  arrived  at 
the  inn, — I  drew  the  tafleta-curtain  betwixt  us, 
and,  being  determined  to  write  my  journey,  I 
took  out  my  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  the  prdface 
to  it  in  the  desobligeanU 


PREFACE. 


IN  THE  SESOBLIOEANT. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  by  many  a  pe- 
ripatetic philosopher,  That  Nature  has  set  up^ 
by  her  own  unouestionable  authority,  certam 
boundaries  and  fences  to  drcumscribs  the  dis- 
content of  man ;  she  has  effected  her  purpose 
in  the  quietest  and  easiest  manner,  by  laying 
him  under  almost  insuperable  obligation  to  work 
out  his  ease,  and  to  sustain  bis  sufferings  at 
home.  It  is  there  only  that  she  baa  provided 
him  with  the  most  suitable  objects  to  partake  of 
his  happiness,  and  bear  a  part  of  that  burden 
which,  m  all  countries  and  ages,  has  ever  been 
too  heavy  for  one  pair  of  shoulders.  *Tis  true, 
we  are  endued  with  an  imperfect  power  of 
spreading  our  happiness  sometimes  beyond  her 
limits ;  biit  'tis  so  ordered,  that,  firom  Uie  want 
of  languages,  connections^  and  dependencies, 
and,  from  the  difference  in  educations,  customs, 
and  habits,  we  lie  under  so  many  impediments 
in  communicating  our  sensations  out  of  our 
own  sphere,  as  often  amount  to  a  total  impossi- 
bility. 

It  will  always  follow  from  hence^  that  the 
balance  of  sentimental  commerce  is  always 
against  the  expatriated  adventurer:  he  must 
buy^  what  he  has  little  occasion  for,  at  their 
own  price ; — ^his  conversation  will  seldom  be 
taken  in  exchanse  for  theirs  without  a  large 
discount,— and  mis,  by  the  bye,  eternally  dri- 
ving bim  into  the  hands  of  more  equitable  bro- 
kers, for  such  conversation  as  he  can  find,  it  re- 
quires no  great  spirit  of  divination  to  guess  at 
his  party. 

'Tnis  brings  me  to  my  point,  and  naturally 
leads  me  (if  the  see-saw  of  this  desobligeant  will 
but  let  me  get  on)  into  the  efficient  as  well  as 
final  causes  of  travelling. 

Your  idle  people  Uiat  leave  their  native  coun- 
try^ and  go  abroad  for  some  reason  or  reasons 
wnich  may  be  derived  firom  one  of  these  general 
causes: — 


'  A  chaise  so  called  in  France,  Arom  its  holding  bat  one  person. 
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Inftrmi^  of  body. 
Imbecility  of  mind^  or 
Inevitable  necessity. 
Tbe  two  first  include  all  those  who  travel  by 
land  or  by  water,  labouring  with  pride,  curiosi- 
ty, v^ty,  or  spleen,  subdivided  and  combined 
inwfiniium. 

The  third  class  includes  the  whole  army  of 
peregrine  martyrs;  more  especially  those  tra- 
vellers who  set  out  upon  their  travels  with  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  dther  as  delinquents,  tra- 
velling under  the  direction  of  governors  recom- 
mend^  by  the  magistrate ;— or  young  gentle- 
men, transported  by  the  cruelty  of  parents  and 
guardians^  and  travellinff  under  the  direction  of 
governors  recommended  by  Oxf(Mrd,  Aberdeen, 
and  Glasgow. 

There  is  a  fourth  dass,  but  their  number  b 
80  small,  that  they  would  not  deserve  a  distinc- 
tion, were  it  not  necessary,  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  to  observe  the  greatest  predsbn  and 
nicety,  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  character :  and 
these  men  I  speak  of  are  sud^  as  cross  the  seas, 
and  scpoum  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  a  view 
of  savmg  money  for  various  reasons,  and  upon 
various  pretences ;  but,  as  they  might  also  save 
themselves  and  others  a  great  deaf  of  unneces- 
sary trouble  by  saving  their  money  at  home,— 
ana,  as  their  reasons  mr  travelling  are  the  least 
complex  of  any  other  species  of  emigrants,  I 
shall  distinguisn  these  gentlemen  by  me  name 
of 

Simi>le  Travellers. 
Thus  the  whole  circle  of  travelleis  may  be  re- 
.duoed  to  the  following  heads  :— 

Idle  Travellers, 

In<]uifiitive  Travellers, 

Lying  Travellers, 

Proud  Travellers, 

Vain  Travellers, 

Splenetic  Travellers ; 
thenfbllow 

The  Travellers  of  Necesmty, 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Traveller, 

The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent  Traveller, 

The  simple  Traveller ; 
And  last  of  all  (if  you  please)  The  Sentimen- 
tal Traveller,  (meaning  thereby  myself^)  who 
have  travelled,  and  of  which  I  am  now  sitting 
down  to  give  an  account, — as  much  out  of  Ne^ 
cesntv,  and  the  be^ain  de  voyager,  as  any  one  in 
the  class. 

I  am  well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  as  both 
my  travels  and  observations  will  be  altogether 
of  a  different  cast  from  any  of  my  forerunners, 
that  I  might  have  insisted  upon  a  whole  niche 
entirely  to  myself; — but  I  should  break  in  up- 
on the  confines  of  the  Vain  Traveller,  in  wish- 
ing to  draw  attention  towards  me,  till  I  have 
some  better  grounds  for  it  than  the  mere  No» 
veUy  of  my  Vehicle,  It  is  Sufficient  for  my  reader, 
if  he  has  been  a  Traveller  himself,  that  with 
study  and  reflection  hereupon,  he  may  be  able 


to  determine  his  own  place  and  rank  in  the 
catalogue ; — ^it  will  be  one  stq>  towards  know- 
ing himself,  as  it  is  great  odds  but  he  retains 
some  tincture  and  resemblance  of  what  he  im« 
bibed  or  carried  out,  to  the  present  hour. 

The  man  who  first  transplanted  the  grape  of 
Burgundy  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  u>bserve 
he  was  a  Dutchman;  never  dreamt  of  orinldng 
the  same  wine  at  the  Cape  that  the  same 
nape  produced  upon  the  French  mountains, — 
he  was  too  phlegmatic  for  that ; — but,  undoubt- 
edly, he  expected  to  drink  some  sort  of  vinous 
liquor ;  but  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
— -ne  knew  enougb  of  this  world  to  know  that 
it  did  not  depend  upon  his  choice,  but  that 
what  is  generally  called  cAon^e  was  to  decide  his 
success :  however,  he  hoped  for  the  best ;  and 
in  these  hopes,  by  an  inters  perate  confidence  in 
the  fortitude  of  his  head,  and  the  depth  of  his 
discretion.  Mynheer  might  possibly  overset  both 
in  his  new  vmey^ ;  and,  by  discovering  his 
nakedness,  become  a  laughing-stock  to  his  peo^i 
pie. 

Even  so  it  fares  with  the  poor  Traveller,  sail- 
ing and  posting  through  the  politer  Idn^oms  of 
the  glolne,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments. ^ 

Knowledge  and  improvements  are  to  be  got 
by  sailing  and  posting  for  that  purpose;  but 
whether  useful  knowledge  and  real  improve- 
ments, is  all  a  lottery  ;--l-and,  even  where  the 
adventurer  is  successful,  the  acquired  stock  must 
be  used  with  caution  and  sobriety,  to  turn  to 
any  profit :— 4)ut,  as  the  chances  run  prodigious- 
ly the  other  way,  both  as  to  the  acquisition  and 
application,  I  am  of  opinion.  That  a  man  would 
act  as  wisely,  if  he  could  prevail  upon  himself 
to  live  contented  without  foreign  knowledge  or 
foreign  improvements,  especially  if  he  lives  in  a 
country  that  has  no  absolute  want  of  either; — 
and,  indeed,  much  grief  of  heart  has  it  oft  and 
miiny  a  time  cost  me,  when  I  have  observed 
how  many  a  foul  step  the  Inquisitive  Traveller 
has  measured^  to  see  sights  and  look  into  dis- 
coveries, all  which,  as  Sancho  Pan9a  said  to 
Don  Quixote,  they  might  have  seen  dry-shod 
at  home.  It  is  an  age  so  full  of  light,  ^t 
there  is  scarce  a  country  or  comer  of  Europe, 
whose  beams  are  not  crossed  and  interchanged 
with  others. — Knowledge,  in  most  of  its  branch- 
es, and  in  most  a&irs,  is  like  music  in  an 
Italian  street,  whereof  those  may  partake  who 
pay  nothing.^But  there  is  no  nation  undo 
Heaven, — and  God  is  my  record  (befbre  whose 
tribunal  I  must  one  day  come  and  giye  an  ac- 
count of  this  work) — that  I  do  xiot  speak  it 
vauntingly, — ^But  tnere  is  no  nation  under 
Heaven  aoounding  with  more  vaHety  of  learn- 
ing,— ^where  the  sciences  may  be  more  fidy 
woo'd,  or  more  surely  won,  than  here, — ^wbere 
Art  is  encouraged,  and  will  soon  rise  high, — 
where  Nature  (take  her  altogether)  has  so  little 
to  answer  for,— and,  tp  dose  all,  where  there  is 
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flMVS  wH  idd  ytiietj  Of  ctwhicter  to  fMl  the 
Blind  with  t-^Where,  thcn^  mj  dear  country* 
men,  are  you  going  ?— 

-«— We  are  only  looking  at  this  chaise,  ssdd 
.  they*— r— Your  most  obedient  serrant,  said  I, 
skipping  out  of  it,  and  pulling  off  my  hat.— 
We  were  wondering,  said  one  of  them,  who,  I 
found,  was  an  Imfuisitive  TVavelier, — ^what  could 
occasion  its  motion«-^'Twas  the  agitation,  said 
I,  oodly,  of  writing  a  preface.  ——I  never  heard, 
aald  the  other,  who  was  a  Simjile  Traveller,  of  a 
prefiffie  wrote  in  a  desobUgeant.-'-^li  would 
aaire  been  better,  said  I,  in  a  wha-vis* 

As  an  Englishnan  does  not  travel  to  see  Eng* 
Ushmtn^  I  retired  to  my  room. 


CALAIS. 

I  pxECurxD  that  something  darkened  the 
passage  more  than  m3r8elf,  as  I  stepped  along  it 
to  my  rooin ;  it  was  e&ctuaDy  Mons.  Dessein, 
the  master  of  the  hotel,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Tespers,  and,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm, 
was  most  comphdsantly  fdlowing  me,  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  wants.  I  bad  wrote  myself 
pretty  well  out  of  conceit  with  the  desobligeant; 
and  Mons.  Dessein  speaking  of  it  with  a  shrug, 
as  if  it  would  no  way  sttit  me,  it  immediately 
struck  my  fimcy  that  it  belonged  to  some  /n- 
nocent  Traveller,  who,  on  his  return  home,  had 
left  it  to  Mons.  Dessdn's  honour  to  make  the 
most  of.  Four  months  had  elapsed  since  it  had 
finished  its  career  of  Europe  m  the  comer  of 
Mons.  Dessein's  coach-yard :  and  having  sallied 
oat  from  thence  but  a  vampt-up  business  at  the 
first,  though  it  had  been  twice  taken  to  pieces 
on  Mount  Sennis,  it  had  not  profited  much  by 
its  adventures,— but  by  none  so  little  as  thle 
standing  so  many  months  unpitied  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Mons.  Dessein's  coach-yud.  Much,  in- 
deed, was  not  to  be  said  for  it» — but  something 
might, — and,  when  a  few  words  will  rescue  Mi- 
sery out  of  her  distress,  I  hato  the  man  who  can 
be  a  churl  of  them. 

— ^Now,  was  I  the  master  of  this  hotel,  said 
I,  laying  the  point  of  m^  fore-finger  on  Mons. 
Dessein  s  breast,  I  would  mevitably  make  a  point 
of  gettmg  rid  of  this  unfortunate  desobMgeant ; 
it  stands  swinging  reproaches  at  you  every  time 
you  pass  by  it. 

Mon  IHeu  I  said  Mons.  Dessein,— I  have  no 

interest ^Except  the  interest,  said  I,  whidi 

men  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind  ti^e,  Mons.  Des- 
sein, in  their  own  sensations. — I'm  persuaded, 
to  a  man  who  feds  for  others  as  well  as  for  him- 
self, every  rainy  night,  disguise  it  as  you  wiU, 
must  cast  a  damp  upon  your  spirits,  you  suf- 
fer, Mons.  Dessein,  as  much  as  the  madiine. 

I  have  always  observed,  when  there  is  as  much 
sour  as  sweet  m  a  compliment,  that  an  En^ish- 
man  is  etornally  at  a  loss  within  himaelf  whe- 


ther to  take  it  or  let  it  alone ;  a  Fr«iidimab  ne- 
ver is ;  Mons.  Dessein  made  me  a  bow., 

Cest  bien  vrai,  said  he. — But,  in  this  case,  I 
should  only  exchange  one  disquietude  for  an- 
other, and  with  loss.  Figure  to  yourself,  my 
dear  sir,  that  in  giving  you  a  chaise  which  would 
&11  to  pieces  before  you  had  got  half  way  to 
Paris, — ^figure  to  yourself  how  much  I  should 
8u£fer,  in  giving  an  ill  impression  of  myself  to  a 
man  of  honour,  and  lying  at  the  mercy,  as  I 
must  d0|  (Ttm  komme  a  esprit. 

The  dose  was  made  up  exactly  after  my  own 
prescription ;  so  I  could  not  hdp  taldiw  it, — and 
returning  Mons.  Dessein  his  bow,  witmmt  more 
casuistry  we  walked  together  towards  his  re- 
mise, to  take  a  yvsm  of  ms  magazine  of  chaises. 


IN  THE  STREET. 

CALAIS. 

It  must  needs  be  a  hostile  kind  of  a  world, 
when  the  buyer  (if  it  be  but  of  a  sorry  post- 
chaise)  cannot  go  forth  with  the  seller  thereof 
into  the  street,  to  terminate  the  difference  be- 
twixt them,  but  he  instantly  falls  into  the  same 
firame  of  mind,  and  views  his  conventionist  with 
the  same  sort  of  eye,  as  if  he  was  going  alone 
with  him  to  Hyde-Park  Comer  to  fight  a  dudl 
For  my  own  part,  being  but  a  poor  swordsman, 
and  no  way  a  match  for  Mons.  Dessein,  I  felt 
the  rotation  of  all  tiie  movements  within  me,  to 
which  the  situation  is  incident ; — I  looked  at 
Monsieur  Dessein  through  and  through, — eyed 
him  as  he  walked  along  in  profile, — then  en 
face  ; — thought  he  looked  like  a  Jew,-»then  a 
Turk,— disliked  his  wig, — cursed  him  by  my 
gods, — ^wished  him  at  the  Devil ! 

— ^And  is  all  this  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  heart 
for  a  bo^sarl^  account  of  three  or  four  Loids 
d'ors,  which  is  the  roost  I  can  be  overreached 
in?— Base  passion !  said  I,  turning  myself  about, 
as  a  man  naturally  does  upon  a  sudden  reverse 
of  sentiment, — ^base,  ungentle  passion !  thy  hand 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
a^nst  thee. Heaven  forbid!  said  she,  rai- 
sing her  hand  up  to  her  forehead,  for  I  had  turn- 
ed fiill  in  front  upon  the  lady  whom  I  had  seen  \ 
in  conference  witn  the  monk : — she  had  follow-  V 

ed  us  unperceived. Heav^  forbid,  indeed  I 

said  I,  offbing  her  my  own ; — she  had  a  black 
pair  <^  silk  gloves,  open  only  at  the  thumb  and 
two  fore-fins ers,  so  accepted  it  without  reserve, 
— «nd  I  led  ner  up  to  the  door  of  the  remise. 

Monsieur  Dessein  had  dhbled  the  key  above 
fifty  times,  before  he  found  out  he  had  come 
with  a  wrong  one  in  his  hand.  We  were  as  im- 
patient as  himself  to  have  it  opened ;  and  so  at- 
tentive to  the  obstacle,  that  I  continued  holding 
her  hand  almost  without  knowing  it :  so  that  v 
Mons.  Dessein  left  us  together,  mth  her  hand 
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in  mine,  and  with  our  ftoes  torned  towards  the 
door  of  the  remise^  and  said  he  woold  be  back 
in  five  minutes. 

Now,  a  colloquy  of  five  minutes,  in  such  a 
situation,  is  worth  one  of  as  many  ages,  with 
your  fiices  turned  towards  the  street  In  the 
latter  case,  'tis  drawn  firom  the  olpects  and  oc- 
currences without; — ^when  your  eyes  are  fix- 
ed upon  a  dead  blank, — ^you  draw  purely  from 
JouraelTes.  A  silence  of  a  single  moment,  upon 
Ions.  Dessein's  leaving  us,  had  been  fatal  to 
the  situation, — she  had  infidlibly  turned  about; 
so  I  began  the  conversation  instantly. 

—But  what  were  the  temptations  (as  I  write 
not  to  apologize  for  the  weaknesses  of  my  heart 
in  this  tour,— but  to  give  an  account  of  them) 
—shall  be  described  with  the  same  simplicity 
With  whidi  I  felt  them. 


O^HE  REMISE  DOOIL 

CALAIS. 

Whin  I  told  the  reader  that  I  did  not  care  to 
get  out  of  the  desobUgeant,  because  I  saw  the 
monk  in  clOse  conference  with  the  lady  just  ar- 
rived at  the  inn,  I  told  him  the  truth ;  but  I  did 
not  teU  him  the  whole  truth ;  for  I  was  full  as 
much  restrained  by  the  appearance  and  figure  of 
the  ladv  he  was  talking  to.  Suspicion  crossed 
my  bram,  and  said,  he  was  telling  her  what  had 

V     passed :  something  jarred  upon  it  within  me,-r. 
I  wished  him  at  his  convent. 

When  the  heart  flies  out  before  the  under- 
standing, it  saves  the  judgment  a  world  of  pains. 
—I  viras  certain  she  was  of  a  better  order  of  be- 
ings:— ^however,  I  thought  no  more  of  her,  but 
went  on  and  wrote  my  preface. 

The  impression  returned  upon  my  encounter 
with  her  in  the  street ;  a  guaraed  frankness  willi 
which  she  gave  me  her  hand,  shewed,  I  thought, 
her  good  education  and  her  good  sense ;  and,  as 
I  led  her  on,  I  felt  a  pleasurable  ductihty  about 
l\er,  which  spr^  a  calmness  over  all  my  spi- 
rits. 

Good  God !  how  a  man  might  lead  such 
a  creature  as  this  round  the  world  with  him  ! 

I  had  not  yet  seen  her  face, — 'twas  not  mate- 

"v       rial ;  for  the  drawing  was  instantly  set  about, 

and,  long  before  we  had  got  to  the  door  of  the 

remise,  Fani^  had  finished  the  whole  head,  and 

S leased  herseu  as  mudi  with  its  fitting  her  god- 
ess,  as  if  she  had  dived  into  the  Tiber  for  it ; 
-*but  thou  art  seduced,  and  a  seducing  slut ; 
and  albeit  thou  cheatest  us  seven  times  a-day 
with  thy  pictures  and  images,  yet  with  so  many 
charms  dost  thou  do  it,  and  thou  deckest  out 
thy  pictures  in  the  shapes  of  so  many  angels  of 
'  light,  'tis  a  shame  to  break  with  thee. 

When  we  had  got  to  the  door  of  the  remise, 
10 


die  withdrew  her  hand  from  aeron  her  IbnbM, 
and  let  me  see  the  original : — it  was  a  fece  of 
about  six-and-twenty,— of  a  dear  transpsrent 
brown,  simply  set  off  without  rouge  or  powder ; 
— it  was  not  criticallv  handsome,  but  tnerewas 
that  in  it  which,  in  the  firame  of  mind  I  was  in, 
attached  me  much  more  to  it, — it  was  interest- 
ing ;  I  finncied  it  wore  the  chvacters  of  a  wi- 
dowed look,  and  in  that  state  of  its  dedensioB 
which  had  passed  the  two  first  paroKysms  of  sor* 
row,  and  was  quietly  beginning  to  reconcile  iu 
self  to  its  loss; — but  a  thousand  other  disttesBes 
mi^t  have  traced  the  same  lines ;  I  wished  ts 
know  what  they  had  been,— and  was  ready  to 
inquire  (had  the  same  bon  ton  of  oonversatton 
permitted  as  in  the  days  of  Esdras)— ''  Wkai 
aileih  thee  f  and  why  art  thou  dismJeted  ?  etd 
why  is  thy  understanding  troubled  f  —In  a  word, 
I  ielt  benevolence  fbr  ner,  and  resolved,  some 
way  or^other,  to  throw  in  my  mite  of  oomrtesy, 
— ff  riot  of  service. 

Such  were  my  temptations ; — and  in  this  dis- 
position to  give  way  to  them,  was  I  left  akM 
with  the  lady,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  and  widi 
our  fkces  both  turned  closer  to  the  door  of  ^ 
remise  than  what  was  absc^tdy  necessary. 


THE  REMISE  DOOR. 

CALAIS. 

This  certainly,  fidr  lady,  said  I,  raising  her 
hand  up  a  little  lightly  as  I  began,  mxu\  be  one 
of  Fortune's  whimsical  dcnngs ;  to  take  two  ut- 
ter strangers  bv  their  hands,-H>f  different  sexes, 
and,'pefhaps,  from  different  comers  of  the  globe, 
and  in  one  moment  place  them  together  in  tnA 
a  ccN-dial  situation  as  Friendship  havdf  oould 
scarce  have  achieved  for  them,  had  she  project- 
ed it  for  a  month. — 

And  your  reflection  unon  it  shews  bow 
much,  Monsieur,  she  has  embarrassed  you  by 
the  adventure. 

When  the  situation  is  what  we  would  wisii, 
nothing  is  so  ill-timed  as  to  hint  at  the  circum- 
stances which  make  it  so. You  thank  For- 
tune, continued  die  ; — ^you  had  reason,- the 
heart  knew  it,  and  was  satisfied ;  and  who  bitt 
an  English  philosopher  would  have  aent  nodce 
of  it  to  the  brain  to  reverse  the  judgment  ? 

In  saying  this,  she  disengaged  her  hand,  with 
a  look  whicn  I  thought  a  sumient  commentary 
upon  the  text. 

It  is  a  miserable  picture  whidi  I  am  going  tft 
give  of  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  by  ovmiag 
that  it  sufibred  a  pain,  which  worthier  oecasiona 
could  not  have  inflicted^ — I  was  mortified  wt^ 
the  loss  of  her  hand  ;  and  the  manner  in  whl^ 
I  had  lost  it,  carried  neither  oil  nor  wine  to  the 
wound :  I  nevor  felt  the  pain  of  a  peevish  infi^- 
riority  so  misosUy  in  my  life 
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The  trhnnphs  of  a  trae  feminine  heart  are 
riiort  npon  l^eae  diacomfitores.  In  a  very  few 
seconds  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  cuff  of  my 
coat,  in  order  to  finish  her  reply ;  so,  some  way 
or  oth^,  God  knows  how,  I  regained  my  sltua- 
.  lion. 
~   She  had  nothing  to  add. 

I  forthwith  hegan  to  model  a  different  con- 
versation for  the  lady,  thinking,  fh>m  the  spirit 
as  well  as  moral  of  this,  that  I  had  been  mia« 
taken  in  her  character ;  but,  upon  turning  her 
&ce  towards  me,  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
the  rejdy  was  fled, — ^the  muscles  relaxed,  and  I 
saw  the  same  unprotected  look  of  distress  which 
first  won  me  to  her  interest : — ^melancholy !  to 
see  such  sprigbtliness  the  prey  of  scnrrow, — I 
pitied  her  from  my  soul ;  and,  though  it  may 
aeem  ridiculous  enough  to  a  torpid  neart, — I 
could  have  taken  her  into  my  arms,  and  cherish- 
ed her,  though  it  was  in  the  open  street,  with- 
out blushing. 

The  pulsations  of  the  arteries  along  my  fingers 
pressing  across  hers,  told  her  what  was  passing 
y  within  me.  She  looked  down : — a  silence  of  some 
moments  followed. 

I  fear,  in  this  interval,  I  must  have  made  some 
alight  efforts  towards  a  closer  comnression  of  her 
hand,  firom  a  subtle  sensation  I  felt  in  the  palm 
of  my  own, — not  as  if  she  was  going  to  with- 
draw hers, — ^but  as  if  she  thought  about  it  ;— 
and  I  had  infallibly  lost  it  a  second  time,  had 
not  instinct,  more  than  reason,  directed  me  to 
the  last  resource  in  these  dangers, — to  hold  it 
loosdy,  and  in  a  manner  as  if  I  was  every  mo- 
ment going  to  rdease  it  of  myself :  so  she  let  it 
continue  till  Mons.  Dessein  returned  with  the 
key ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  set  myself  to  con- 
sider how  I  should  imdo  the  ill  impressions 
which  the  poor  monk's  story,  in  case  he  had 
iM  it  her,  must  have  planted  in  her  breast 
against  ine. 


THE  SNUFF-BOX. 


CALAIS. 

Ths  good  old  monk  was  within  six  paces  of 
us  as  the  idea  of  him  crossed  my  mind ;  and 
was  advancing  towards  us  a  little  out  of  the  line, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  break  in  upon 
us  or  no. — He  stopped,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
came  up  to  us,  with  a  world  of  frankness,  and, 
having  a  horn  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  he  present- 
ed it  open  to  me.  You  shall  taste  mme,  said 
I,  pulling  out  my  box  (which  was  a  small  tor- 
toise one),  and  putting  it  into  his  hand. ^Tis 

most  excellent,  said  the  monk. — Then  do  me  the 
favour,  I  replied,  to  accept  of  the  box  and  all ; 
and  when  you  take  a  pinch  out  of  it,  sometimes 
reoc^leet  it  was  the  peace-offering  of  a  man  who 
once  used  you  unkindly,  but  not  from  his  heart 

The  poor  monk  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet, 

VOL.  V. 


Mon  Dieu  I  said  he,  pressing  his  hands  toge- 
ther,—you  never  usedmeimkindly. 1  should 

think,  said  the  lady,  he  is  not  likely  .—I  blush- 
ed in  my  turn ;  but  from  what  movements,  I 
leave  to  the  few  who  feel,  to  analyse. — Excuse 
me,  madam,  replied  I,— I  treated  him  most 

unkindly;  and  n'om  no  provocations. ^'Tis 

impossible,  said  the  lady. My  God!  cried 

the  monk,  with  a  warmth  of  asseveration  which 
seemed  not  to  belong  to  him, — the  fault  was  in 

me,  and  in  the  indiscretion  of  my  zeal. The 

lady  opposed  it;  and  I  joined  with  her,— in 
maintaining  it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  so 
regulated  as  his  could  give  offence  to  any. 

I  knew  not  that  contention  could  be  rendered 
so  sweet  and  pleasurable  a  thing  to  the  nerves 
as  I  then  felt  it.  We  remained  silent,  without 
any  sensation  of  that  foolish  pain  which  takes 
place,  when,  in  such  a  circle,  you  look  for  ten 
minutes  in  one  another's  faces  without  saying  a 
word.  Whilst  this  lasted,  the  monk  rubbed  his 
horn  box  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  had  acquired  a  little  air  of  brightness 
by  the  friction,  he  made  a  low  bow,  and  said^ 
'Twas  too  late  to  say  whether  it  was  the  weak- 
ness or  goodness  of  our  tempers  which  had  in- 
volved us  in  this  contest ; — but,  be  it  as  it  would, 
— ^he  begged  we  might  exchange  boxe8.-^In  say- 
ing this,  he  presented  his  to  roe  with  one 
hand,  as  he  took  mine  from  roe  in  the  other  ; 
and  havinff  kissed  it, — with  a  stream  of  good- 
nature in  his  eyes,  he  put  it  into  his  bosom,— 
and  took  his  leave. 

I  guard  this  box  as  I  would  the  instrumentar» 
parts  of  rov  religion,  to  help  rov  mind  on  to  -^ 
something  better.  In  truth,  I  seldom  go  abroad 
without  it ;  and  oft  and  many  a  time  have  I 
called  up  by  it  the  courteous  spirit  of  its  owner 
to  rc^ukte  my  own,  in  the  justlings  of  the 
world;  they  had  found  fhll  emplo3nnent  finr 
his,  as  I  learnt  fh>m  his  story,  till  about  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  upon  some  mi- 
litary services  ill  requited,  and  meeting  at  the 
saroe  time  with  a  disappointment  in  the  tender- 
eat  of  passions,  he  abandoned  the  sword  and  tiie 
sex  together,  and  took  sanctuary,  not  so  much 
in  his  convent  as  in  himself. 

I  feel  a  damp  upon  roy  spirits  as  I  am  going 
to  add,  that  in  roy  last  return  through  Calais, 
upon  inquiring  after  Father  Lorenzo,  I  heard 
he  had  been  dead  near  three  months ;  and  was  V 
buried,  not  in  his  convent,  but,  according  to  his 
desire,  in  a  little  cemetery  belonging  to  it,  about 
two  leagues  off.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  see 
where  they  had  laid  him, — when,  upon  pulling 
out  his  little  horn  box,  as  I  sat  by  his  grave, 
and  plucking  up  a  nettle  or  two  at  the  head  of 
it,  wnich  had  no  business  to  grow  there,  they 
tM  struck  together  so  fordblv  upon  my  affec- 
tions, thai  I  burst  into  a  flooa  of  tears ; — ^but  I 
am  as  weak  as  a  woman ;  and  I  beg  the  world 
not  to  smile,  but  pity  me. 
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CALAIS. 


I  HAD  never  quitted  die  lady's  hand  all  this 
time ;  and  had  ueld  it  so  long,  that  it  would 
have  been  indecent  to  have  let  it  go,  without 
first  inressing  it  to  my  lips:  the  blood  and 
spirits,  which  had  suffered  a  revulsion  from  her, 
aowded  bade  to  her  as  I  did  it 

Now  the  two  travellers,  who  had  spoke  to  me 
in  the  coach-yard,  happened  at  that  crisis  to  be 
passing  by,  and  observing  our  communications, 
natunuly  took  it  into  their  heads  that  we  must 
be  man  and  wife  at  least ;  so  stopping  as  soon  as 
they  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  remise,  the  one 
of  them,  who  was  the  Inquisitive  Traveller, 
asked  us,  if  we  set  out  for  Paris  the  next  morn- 
ing ? 1  could  only  answer  for  myself,  I  said ; 

— and  the  lady  added,  she  was  for  Amiens. 

We  dined  there  yesterday,  said  the  Sunplc  Tra- 
veller.  You  go  directly  through  the  town, 

added  the  other,  in  your  road  to  Baris. — I  was 
going  to  return  a  thousand  thaniu  for  the  intel- 
Tigence,  iluit  Amiens  was  in  the  road  to  Pan's  ; 
but,  upon  pulling  out  my  poor  monk's  little 
horn  box  to  take  a  pinch  of  snufl^  I  made  them 
a  quiet  bow,  and  wished  them  a  good  passage  to 
Dover.— They  left  us  alone. 

— ^Now  where  would  be  the  harm,  said  I  to 
myself,  if  I  was  to  beg  of  this  distressed  ladv  to 
accept  of  half  of  my  phaise  ? — and  what  mignty 
mischief  could  ensue  ? 

Every  dirty  passion  and  bad  propensity  in  my 
nature  toojc  the  alarm  as  I  stated  the  proposi- 
tion : — It  will  oblise  you  to  have  a  third  horse, 
/said  Avarice,  which  will  put  twenty  livres  out 
V  of  vour  pocket — You  know  not  what  she  is, 
aaia  Caution;  or  what  scrapes  the  af&ir  may 
draw  you  into,  whispered  Cowardice. 

—Depend  upon  it,  Yorick,  said  Discretion, 
'twill  be  said  you  went  off  with  a  mistress ;  and 
came,  by  assignation,  to  Calais  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

— You  can  never  after,  cried  Hypocrisy, 
aloud,  shew  your  face  in  the  world ; — nor  rise, 
quoth  Meanness,  in  the  church ; — nor  be  any 
tning  in  it,  said  Pride j  but  a  lousy  prebendary. 

But  'tis  a  civil  thing,  said  I ; — ^and  as  I  ge- 
nerally act  from  the  first  impulse,  and  therefore 
seldom  listen  to  these  cabals,  which  serve  no 
purpose  that  I  know  of,  but  to  encompass  the 
neart  with  adamant, — I  turned  instantly  about 
to  the  lady, 

But  she  had  glided  off  nnperceived,  as  the 
cause  was  pleading,  and  had  made  ten  or  a  do- 
zen paces  down  the  street  by  the  time  I  had 
made  the  determination ;  so  I  set  off  after  her 
with  a  long  stride,  to  nudce  her  the  proposal 
with  the  best  address  I  was  master  of ;  but  ob- 
serving she  walked  with  her  cheek  half  resting 


SK>n  the  palm  of  her  hand,— with  the  dow, 
ort^measured  step  of  thouffhtfiilness,  and  with 
her  eyes,  as  she  went  step  by  step,  &ced  upon 
the  ground,  it  struck  me  sne  was  trying  the 
same  cause  herself. — God  help  her !  said  I,  she 
has  some  mother-in-law,  or  tartufish  aunt,  or 
nonsensical  old  woman,  to  consult  upon  the  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  myself:  so  not  caring  to  in- 
terrupt the  process,  and  deeming  it  more  gallant 
to  take  her  at  discretion  than  surprise,  I  faced 
about,  and  took  a  short  turn  or  two  before  the 
door  of  the  remise,  whilst  she  walked  musing 
on  one  side. 


IN  THE  STREET. 

CALAIS. 

Havino,  on  first  sight  of  die  lady,  settled 
the  fldffair  in  my  fancy,  *'  that  she  was  of  the 
better  order  of  beings ;" — and  then  laid  it 
down  as  a  second  axiom,  as  indisputable  as  the 
first.  That  she  was  a  widow,  and  wore  a  cha- 
racter of  distress, — I  went  no  further  ;  I  got 
ground  enough  for  the  situation  which  pleased 
me; — and  had  she  remained  close  beade  my 
elbow  till  midnight,  I  should  have  held  true  to 
my  system,  and  considered  her  only  under  the 
general  idea. 

She  had  scarce  got  twenty  paces  distant  from 
me,  ere  something  within  me  called  out  for  a 
more  particular  inquiry ;  it  brought  on  the  idea 
^of  a  further  separation : — I  might  possibly  ne- 
1  ver  see  her  more : — the  hear^  is  for  saving  what 
it  can  ;  and  I  wanted  the  traces  through  which 
my  wishes  might  find  tlieir  way  to  her,  in  case  I 
should  never  rejoin  her  myseu.  In  a  word,  I 
wished  to  know  her  name, — ^her  family, — her 
condition ; — and  as  I  knew  the  place  to  which 
she  was  going,  I  wanted  to  know  from  whence 
she  came ;  but  there  was  no  coming  at  all  this 
intelligence:  a  hundred  little  delicadea  stood  in 
the  way.  I  formed  a  score  different  pUns. — 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  man's  asking  her 
directly ; — the  thing  was  impossible. 

A  little  French  debonnaire  captain,  who  came 
dancing  down  the  street,  shewed  me  it  was  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world ;— for,  popping  in  be- 
twixt us,  just  as  the  lady  was  returning  bad  to 
the  door  of  the  remise,  he  introduced  himself 
to  my  acquabitance,  and  heSxe  he  had  well  got 
announc^,  begged  I  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  present  him  to  the  lady.'^I  had  not  been 
presented  myself ;— so  turning  about  to  her,  he 
did  it  just  as  wdl,  by  asking  her  if  she  had 

come  from  Paris  ? No ;  she  was  going  that 

route,  sh^ai^ Fous  netes  pas  de  Lomdres  f 

—She  was  not,  she  replied. ^Thoi  madame 

must  have  come  through  Flanders. — AppareM'* 
ment  vous  Hes  Flammande?  said  the  Frmch 

captain. — ^The  lady  answered^    she  was. 

Peut-eire  de  Lisle  f  added  he.— She  aaswerw 
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eH,  At  WM  net  of  IJsl^— *-*Nor  Anas  ?*-«or 
Cmhnj  ? — n«r  Ghent? — nor  Brossds  ?— ^ 
She  answered,  she  was  of  Brussels. 

He  had  had  the  honour^  he  said,  to  he  at 

the  hombardment  of  it  last  war  ; — that  it  was 
findy  situated,  pour  cela,~^n(i  f\ill  of  noblesse 
when  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  by  the 
Frendi  (the  lady  made  a  slight  curtsey) ;— so 
giving  her  an  account  of  the  affair,  ana  of  the 
share  he  had  had  in  it, — ^he  begged  the  honour 
to  know  her  name,— so  made  his  bow. 

— Ei  Madame  a  son  Mart  ?  said  he,  looking 
bftck  whMi  he  had  made  two  steps, — and  with* 
out  staying  finr  an  answer,— danced  down  the 
street. 

Had  I  served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to 
good-breeding,  I  could  not  have  done  as  much. 


THE  REMISE. 


As  the  little  French  captain  left  us,  Mona. 
Dessein  came  up  with  the  key  of  the  reraise  in 
his  hand,  and  forthwith  let  us  into  his  m^ga* 
sine  of  chaises. 

The  first  object  which  caught  my  eye,  as 
TAooa,  Dessein  opened  the  door  of  thie  remise, 
was  another  old  tattered  desobligeani  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding it  was  the  exact  picture  of  that 
which  had  mt  my  fancy  so  much  in  the  ooadip- 
yard  but  an  hour  before, — the  very  sight  of  it 
stirred  up  a  disagreeable  sensation  within  me 
Dow;  and  I  thou^t 'twas  a  churRsh  beast  into 
whose  heart  the  idea  could  first  enter  to  con- 
struct such  a  machine ;  nor  had  I  much  more 
charity  fiv  the  man  who  could  think  of  using 
it. 

I  observed  the  lady  was  as  Httle  taken  with  it 
as  myself:  so  Mons.  Dessein  led  us  on  to  a 
Goopie  of  chaises  which  stood  abreast,  telUn^ 
us,  as  he  recommended  them,  that  they  had 
been  purchased  by  my  Lord  A.  and  B.  to  go 
the  grand  tour,  but  had  gone  no  fturther  than 
Paris ;  so  were,  in  all  respects,  as  good  as  new. 
They  were  too  good; — so  I  passed  on  to  the 
third,  which  stood  b^ind,  and  finrthwith  began 

to  chafler  for  the  price. But  'twill  scarce 

held  two,  said  I,  opening  the  door  and  getting 

in.; 'Have  the  goodness,  madam,  said  Mons. 

Dessein,  offeringms  arm,  to  step  in. ^The 

kdy  heiilated  half  a  second,  ana  stepped  in ; 
and  the  waiter  that  moment  beckoning  to  speik 
to  Mons.  Dessein,  he  shut  the  door  of  the  chaise 
upon  us,  and  left  us. 


THE  REMISE  DOOB. 

CALAIS. 

Cest  bien  comique,  'tis  very  droll,  said  the 


lady,  imilinf^,  fl!mn  the  reflection  that  this  was 
the  second  tune  we  had  been  left  together  by  a 
parcel  of  nonsensical  contingencies,— €'e«f  bien 
comiifue,  said  she. 

There  wants  nothing,  said  I,  to  make  it 

so,  but  the  comic  use  whi<£^  the  gdlantry  of  a 
Frenchman  would  put  it  to, — to  make  love  die 
first  moment, — ana  an  oSer  of  his  person  the 
second. 

^'Tis  mmrjbrt,  replied  die  lady. 

—It  IB  supposed  so  at  least ; — uid  how  it 
has  come  to  pius,  continued  I,  I  know  not ; 
but  they  have  certainly  got  the  credit  of  un- 
derstanaing  more  of  love,  and  making  it  betta 
than  any  other  nation  upon  earth ;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  think  them  arrant  bunglera;  and, 
in  truth,  the  worst  set  of  marksmen  that  crer 
tried  Cupid's  patience. 

— To  think  of  making  love  by  senHmenU  ! 

I  should  as  soon  think  of  making  a  genteel 
suit  of  clothes  out  of  remnants ; — and  to  do  it, 
—pop, — at  first  sight  by  declantion, — ^is  sub- 
mitting the  ofier  and  themselves  with  it,  to  be 
sifted  with  all  their  poun  and  eonires,  by  an 
unheated  mind. 

The  lady  attended  as  if  she  expected  I  should 
goon* 

— Consider  then,  madam,  continued  I,  lay- 
ing my  hand  upon  hers,   ^    ■ 

That  grave  people  hate  Love  fyt  the  name's 
sake, 

That  aelfish  people  hate  it  for  their  own,— 

Hypocrites  for  Heaven's, 

And  that  all  of  us,  both  old  and  young,  be- 
ing ten  times  wcnrse  frightened  thim  hurt  by 
the  very  report. 

What  a  want  of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
commerce  a  man  betrays,  whoever  lets  the  word 
come  out  of  his  lips  tiU  an  hour  or  two  at  least 
after  the  time  that  hifi  silence  upon  it  becomes 
tormenting !  A  course  of  small,  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  sd  vague 
as  to  be  misunderstood,— with  now  and  then  a 
look  of  kindness,  and  little  or  nothing  said  uiv- 
it, — ^leaves  Nature  for  your  mistress,  and  she 
fiishions  it  to  her  mind. 

— ^Then  I  solemnly  declare,  said  the  lady, 
blushing, — ^you  have  been  mddng  love  to  me 
all  this  whiie. 


THE  REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

MoNSiBDB  Dbssbin  Came  back  to  let  us  out 
of  the  chaise,  and  acquaint  the  kdy  that  Count 
de  L — — ,  her  brother,  was  just  arrived  at  the 
hoteL  Though  I  had  infinite  good- will  for  the 
lady,  I  cannot  say  that  I  rejoiced  in  my  heart 
at  die  event, — and  could  not  hdp  teUing  her 
so ; — ^fbr  it  is  fatal  to  a  pibposal,  madam,  said 
I,  that  I  was  going  to  make  you. 
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——You  need  not  tell  me  what  the  nroposal 
was,  said  she,  laying  her  hand  a^n  botn  mme, 
as  she  interrupted  me. — A  man,  my  good  sir, 
has  seldom  an  o£Per  of  kindness  to  make  to  a 
woman,  hut  she  has  a  presentiment  of  it  some 
moments  before. 

—:::— Nature  arms  her  with  it,  said  I,  for  im- 
mediate preservation. ^But  I  think,  said  she, 

looking  in  my  face,  I  had  no  evil  to  apprehend ; 
^<-end,  to  deal  frankly  with  you,  had  determi- 
ned to  accept  it— If  I  had — (she  stopped  a  mo-  y 


if  their  leaves  withered,  I  would  teadi  mysdf 
to  mourn : — and  when  they  ngoioed,  I  would 
rgoice  along  with  them. 

The  lear^  Smelftmgus  travelled  from  Bou- 
logne to  Paris, — ^from  Paris  to  Rome, — and  so 
on  ;-»hut  he  set  out  with  the  spleen  and  jaun- 
dice ;  and  every  object  he  passed  by  was  disco- 
loured or  distorted. — He  wrote  an  account  of 
them ;  but  'twas  nothing  but  the  account  ot 
his  miserable  feelings. 

I  met  Smelfimgus  in  the  grand  portico  of  the 


ment)— I  believe  your  good- will  would  hav^  Pantheon: — ^he was  justcominpoutof  it. — 'Tis 
drawn  a  story  mm  me,  which  would  have  nothing  but  a  huge cock^pU,* saidhe,^-^-^!  widk 
made  pity  the  only  dai]^rous  thing  in  the  you  lutd  said  nothing  worse  of  the  Venus  of 
journey.  Medicis,  replied  I  ;--i6r  in  passing  tlkrough 

In  saying  this,  she  suffered  me  to  kiss  her  rFlorence,  I  had  heard  he  had  fallen  foul  upon 
hand  twice ;  and,  with  a  look  of  sepsibility  f  the  goddess,  and  used  her  worse  than  a  common 
mixed  ¥rith  concern,  she  got  out  of  the  chaise,    strumpet,  without  the  least  provocation  in  na- 


•—and  bid  adieu. 


IN  THE  STREET. 


CALAIS. 


I  NEVER  finished  a  twelve-guinea  bargain  so 
expeditiously  in  my  life.  Sfy  time  seemed 
heavy  upon  the  loss  of  the  lady ;  and  knowing 
every  moment  of  it  would  be  as  two,  till  I  put 
myself  into  motion, — I  ordered  post-horses  di- 
rectly, and  walked  towards  the  hotel. 

Lord !  said  I,  hearing  the  town-dock  strike 
four,  and  recollecting  that  I  had  been  little 
more  than  a  single  hour  in  Calais, — 

What  a  large  volume  of  adventures  mav  be 
grasped  within  this  little  span  of  life,  bv  him 
who  interests  his  heart  in  every  thing,  ana  who, 
having  eves  to  see  what  time  and  chance  are 
perpetuaUy  holding  out  to  him  as  he  joumey- 
eth  on  his  way,  misses  nothing  he  can  fairfif 
lay  his  hands  on ! 

— If  this  won't  turn  out  something, — another 
win ;— no  matter, — ^'tis  an  essay  upon  human 
nature; — I  get  my  labour  for  my  pains, — ^'tis 
enough; — ^the  pleasure  of  the  experiment  has 
kept  my  senses  and  the  best  nart  of  my  blood 
eLweke,  and  laid  the  gross  to  sleep. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  cry,  'Tis  all  barren ; — and  so  it 
is :  and  so  is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not 
cultivate  the  fruits  it  offers.  I  declare,  said  I, 
clapping  my  hands  cheerily  together,  that  was 
I  in  a  desert,  I  would  find  out  wherewith  in  it 
to  call  forth  my  afibctions : — if  I  could  not  do 
better,  I  would  fasten  them  upon  some  sweet 
myrtle,  or  seek  some  melancholy  cypress  to  con- 
nect myself  to ; — I  would  court  their  shade, 
and  ffreet  them  kindly  for  their  protection ; — I 
would  cut  my  name  upon  them,  and  swear  they 
were  the  loveliest  trees  throughout  the  desert; 


ture. 

I  popped  upon  Smelfungus  again  at  Turin, 
in  his  return  home ;  and  a  sad  tale  of  s(vrow- 
fril  adventures  he  had  to  tell,  wherein  he  spoke 
of  '*  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  and  of 
the  cannibcus  who  each  other  eat :  the  Anthro- 

SophagL" — He  had  been  flayed  alive,  and  be- 
eviled,  and  used  worse  than  St  Bartholomew, 

at  every  stage  he  tad  come  at. 

111  tdl  it,  cried  ^neHungus,  to  the  world. 
You  had  better  tell  it,  said  I,  to  your  phy- 
sician. 

.Mundungus,  with  an  immense'fortune,  made 
the  whole  tour ;  going  on  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples,— from  Naples  to  Venice, — from  Venice  to 
Vienna, — ^to  Dresden,  to  Berlin,  without  one 
generous  contiection  or  pleasurable  anecdote  to 
tell  of;  but  he  had  travelled  straight  on,  look- 
ing neither  to  his  risfat  hand  nor  his  lefr,  lest 
Love  or  Pity  shouM  seduce  him  out  cf  his 
road. 

Peace  be  to  them,  if  it  is  to  be  found ;  but  Hea- 
ven itself,  was  it  possible  to  get  there  with  su^ 
tempers,  would  want  objects  to  give  it ;— every 
gentle  spirit  would  come  flying  upon  the  wings  of 
Love  to  hail  their  arrivaL — ^Nothing  would  the 
souls  of  Smelfrmgus  and  Mundungus  hear  of, 
but  fr*esh  anthems  of  jov,  fresh  raptures  of  love, 
frresh  congratulations  of  their  common  felicky. 
— I  heartuy  {nty  them :  they  have  brought  up 
no  Acuities  for  this  work;  and  was  the  hap- 
piest mansion  in  Heaven  to  be  allotted  to  Smet- 
fungus  and  Mundui^;us,  they  would  be  so  far 
from  being  happy,  that  the  souls  of  Smelfrni- 
gus  and  Mundungus  would  do  penance  there 
to  all  eternity.*. 


MONTREUIL. 

I  HAD  once  lost  my  portmanteau  from  be- 
hind my  chaise,  and  twice  got  out  in  the  rain. 


Vide  6- 


-*4  TxavelB. 
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and  one  of  the  times  Q]^  to  the  knees  in  dirt,  to 
help  the  postilion  to  tie  it  on,  without  heing 
ahle  to  find  out  what  was  wanting.-*— Nor  was 
it  till  1  got  to  Montriul,  upon  the  landlord's 
asking  me  if  I  wanted  not  a  servant,  that  it  oc- 
corred  to  me  that  that  was  the  very  thing. 

A  servant!  that  I  do,  most  sadly,  quoth  I. 
——Because,  Monsieur,  said  the  landlord,  diere 
is  a  clever  young  fellow,  who  would  he  very 
proud  of  the  honour  to  serve  an  Englishman. 
"—But  why  an  English  one  more  than  any 
other  ?— They  are  so  generous,  said  the  land- 

l<»d. 111  he  shot  if  this  is  not  a  livre  out  of 

my  pocket,  quoth  I  to  myself,  this  very  night. 
^But  they  have  wherewithid  to  he  so.  Mon- 
sieur, added  he. Set  down  one  livre  more 

for  that,  quoth  I. ^It  was  hut  last  night, 

said  the  landlord,  quun  my  Lord  Angloispre" 
senioit  ttn  ecu  d  la  JUle  de  chambre,-— — Tant 
pis,  pour  MademoiseUe  Janaione,  said  I. 

Now  Janatone  heing  the  landlord's  daughter, 
and  the  landlord  supposing  I  was  young  in 
French,  took  the  liberty  to  iuform  me,  I  should 
not  have  said  tant  pu^— but  tant  mieux.  Tant 
mieux,  tot^ours.  Monsieur,  said  he,  when  there 
is  an^  thing  to  be  got ; — tant  pis,  when  there  is 

nothmg. It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  said  I. 

— Pardonnez  mod,  said  the  landlord. 

I  cannot  take  a  fitter  opportunity  to  observe, 
once  for  all,  that  tant  pis  and  tant  mieux  being 
two  of  the  great  hinges  in  French  conversation, 
a  stranger  would  do  well  to  set  himself  right  in 
the  use  of  them,  before  he  gets  to  Paris.   ^ 

A  prompt  French  marquis  at  our  ambassa- 
dor's table,  demanded  of  Mr  H— ,  if  he  was 

H the  poet. No,  said  Mr  H , 

mildly. Tant' pis,  renli^  the  marquis. 

It  is  H (ie  historian,  said  another. 

Tant  mieux,  said  the  marquis. ^And  Mr 

H ,  who  is  a  man  of  an  excellent  heart,  re- 
turned thanks  for  both. 

When  the  landlord  had  set  me  right  in  this 
matter,  he  called  in  La  Fleur,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  young  man  he  had  spoke  of, — say- 
ing only  first.  That  as  for  his  talents  he  would 
presume  to  say  nothing — Monsieur  was  the  best 
judge  what  would  suit  him  ;  but  for  the  fidelity 
of  La  Fleur,  be  would  $tand  responsible  in  all 
he  was  worth. 

The  landlord  delivered  this  in  a  manner  which 
instantly  set  my  mind  to  the  business  I  was  up- 
on;— and  La  Fleur,  who  stood  waiting  with- 
out, in  that  breathless  expectation  which  every 
son  of  Nature  of  us  have  felt  in  our  turns, 
came  In. 


I  always  sufier  my  Judgment  to  draw 
back  something  on  that  very  account, — and  this 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  mood  I  am  iif, 
and  the  case ; — and,  I  may  add,  the  gender  too 
of  the  person  I  am  to  govern. 

When  La  Fleur  entered  the  room,  after  every 
discount  I  could  make  for  my  soul,  the  genuine 
look  and  air  of  the  fellow  determined  tne  mat" 
ter  at  once  in  his  fiivour ;  so  I  hired  him  first, 
— «nd  then  began  to  inquire  what  he  could  do. 
—But  I  shaU  find  out  his  talents,  quoth  I,  as 
I  want  them ; — besides,  a  Frenchman  can  do 
every  thing. 

Now  poor  La  Fleur  could  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  beat  a  drum,  and  play  a  march  or  y 
two  upon  the  fife.    I  was  determined  to  make 
his  talents  do :  and  can't  say  my  weakness  was 
ever  so  insulted  by  my  wisdom,  as  in  the  at- 
tempt- 
La  Fleur  had  set  out  early  in  life,  as  gallant- 
W  as  most  Frenchmen  do,  with  serving'  for  a  f 
few  years :  at  the  end  of  which,  having  satis-  / 
fied  the  sentiment,  and  found,  moreover,  that ; 
the  honour  of  beating  a  drum  was  likely  to  be; 
its  own  reward,  as  it  opened  no  further  track  o# 
glory  to  him, — ^he  retiied  d  ses  ierres,  and  lived- 
comme  il  plaisoit  d  Dieu;^ihtit  is  to  say,  up- 
on nothing. 

And  so,  quoth  Wisdom,  you  have  hired 

a  drummer  to  attend  you  in  this  tour  of  yours 

through  France  and  Italy! Psha!  said  I, 

and  do  not  one  half  of  our  gentry  go  with  a 
humdrum  compagnon  du  voyage  the  same  round, 
and  have  the  piper  and  the  Devil  and  all  to  pa  v 
besides  ?  When  man  can  extricate  himsdf  witn 
an  equivoque  in  such  an  unequal  match, — ^he  is 

not  ul  ofi; But  you  can  do  something  else. 

La  Fleur  ?  said  I.-— O  quoui!  he  could  make 
spatterdashes,  and  play  a  little  upon  the  fiddle. 

^Bravo!  said  Wisdom Why  I  play  a 

bass  myself,  said  I ; — ^we  shall  do  very  well. 
You  can  shave  and  dress  a  wig  a  little.  La 
Fleur  ? — He  had  all  the  dispositions  in  the 
world. It  is  enough  for  Heaven,  said  I,  in- 
terrupting him, — and  ought  to  be  enough  for 
me.--So  supper  coming  in,  and  having  a  frisky 
English  spaniel  on  one  side  of  my  chair,  and  a 
French  valet,  with  as  much  hilarity  in  his 
countenance  as  ever  Nature  painted  in  one,  on 
the  other, — I  was  satisfied  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent with  my  empire  ;  and  if  t&onorchs  knew 
what  they  would  be  at,  they  might  be  as  satis- 
fied as  I  was. 


MOKTREUIL. 


MONTBEUIL. 


I  AM  apt  to  be  taken  with  all  kinds  of  people 
at  first  sight ;  but  never  more  so  than  when  a 
poor  DevU  comes  to  offer  his  service  to  so  poor 
a  Devil  as  myself;  and  as  I  know  this  weak- 


As  La  Fleur  went  the  whole  tour  of  France 
•and  Italy  with  me,  and  will  be  often  upon  the 
stage,  I  must  interest  the  reader  a  little  further 
in  his  behalf,  by  sayinjg  that  I  had  never  less 
reason  to  repent  of  the  impulses  which  general- 
ly do  determine  me^  Uian  in  regard  to  this  fel- 
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low  ;i--he  was  a  fkithftil^  affi^ctioDate,  simple 
soul  as  ever  trudged  after  the  heels  of  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and  notwithstanding  his  talents  cf 
drum-beating  and  spatterdash-making^  which^ 
though  very  good  in  themselyes^  happened  to 
be  of  no  great  service  to  me^  jet  was  I  hourly 
recompensed  by  the  festivity  of  his  temper ; — 
it  supplied  all  defects  :->I  bad  a  constant  re^ 
source  in  his  looks  in  all  difficulties  and  dis^ 
tresses  of  my  own^I  was  going  to  have  added, 
of  his  too);  but  La  Flenr  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  every  tl^e ;  ibr  whether  it  was  hunger  or 
thirst,  or  cold  or  nakedness,  or  watchings,  or 
whatever  stripes  of  ill  luck  La  Fleur  met  with 
in  our  joumeyings,  there  was  no  index  in  his 
physiognomy  to  point  them  out  by,— he  was 
etcamally  the  same ;  so  that  if  I  am  a  piece  of  a 
philosopher,  whldi  Satan  now  and  then  puts  it 
into  mv  head  I  am, — it  alwavs  mortifies  the 
pride  of  the  conceit^  by  reflectms  how  much  I 
owe  to  the  complexional  philosophy  of  this  poor 
fellow,  fbr  shaming  me  into  one  d  a  better 
kind.  With  all  this.  La  Fleur  had  a  small 
cast  of  the  coxcomb  ;^but  he  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  be  more  a  coxcomb  of  nature  than  of 
art ;  and  before  I  had  been  three  days  in  Paris 
with  him,— he  seemed  to  be  no  coxcomb  at  alL 


ilONTBEUIL. 

The  next  morning.  La  Fleur  entering  upon 
his  emplo3rment,  I  delivered  to  him  the  kev  of 
my  portmanteau,  with  an  inventory  of  my  naif 
a  dozen  shirts  and  a  silk  pair  of  breeches :  and 
bid  him  fasten  all  upon  the  chaise, — get  the 
horses  put  to, — and  desire  the  landlcnxl  to  come 
in  with  his  bOl. 

C'est  un  garyof^  de  bonne  fortune,  said 
the  landlord,  pointing  through  the  window  to 
half  a  dozen  wenches  who  bad  got  round  about 
La  Fleur,  and  were  most  kindly  taking  their 
leave  of  him,  as  the  postilion  was  leading  out 
the  horses.  La  Fleur  kissed  all  their  hands 
round  and  round  again,  and  thrice  he  wiped  his 
eves,  and.  thrice  he  promised  he  would  bring 
toem  all  pardons  from  Rome. 

—The  young  fellow,  said  the  landlord,  is  be- 
loved by  all  the  town;  and  there  is  soaroe  a 
comer  in  Mo^euil  where  the  want  of  him  will 
not  be  felt,  m  has  but  one  misfintune  in  the 
world,  continued  he,  <'  He  is  always  in  love." 

1  pm  heartily^lad  of  it,  said  I ;  'twill  save 

mc  the  trouble  every  night  of  putting  my 
breeches  under  my  head.  In  saying  this,  I  was 
making  not  so  much  La  Fleur's  eloge  as  my 
own,  having  been  in  love  with  one  princess  or 
other  almost  all  my  life,  and  I  hope  I  diall  go 
on  so  till  I  die,  bein^  firmly  persuaded,  that  if 
ever  I  do  a  mean  action,  it  must  be  in  some  in- 
terval betwixt  one  passion  and  another :  whilst 
this  interregnum  lasts,  I  alwavs  perceive  my 
heart  locked  up,— 1  can  scarce  nnd  in  it  to  give 


misery  a  sixpence:  and  therefbre  I  alwaiys  get 
out  or  it  as  fast  as  I  csn;  and  the  moment  I  am 
rekindled,  I  am  all  generosity  and  good-wiU 
again,  and  would  do  any  thing  in  m  world, 
either  fbr  or  with  any  one,  if  they  will  but  sa^ 
tisfy  me  there  is  no  sra  in  it. 

— But  in  saying  this, — snrehr  I  am  com- 
mending the  pa88ion,-^not  myself 


A  FRAGMENT. 

— ^TitB  town  of  Abders,  notwithstanding 
Democritus  lived  there,  trying  all  the  powers  of 
irony  and  laughter  to  reclaim  it,  was  the  vilest 
and  most  pn^lgate  town  in  all  Thrace.  What 
for  poisons,  conspiracies,  and  assassinations, — 
libels,  pasquinades,  and  tumults,  there  was  no 
going  there  by  day ; — ^'twas  worse  by  n^t. 

Now,  when  things  were  at  the  worst,  it  csme 
to  pass,  that  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides  bong 
represented  at  Abdera,  the  whole  oroiestra  was 
diiighted  with  it ;  but  of  all  the  passsges  wfaidi 
delighted  them,  nothing  operated  more  upOD 
their  imaginations  than  die  tender  strokes  of 
nature  wmch  the  poet  had  wrought  up  in  that 
pathetic  speech  of  Perseus,  O  Cvfid,  prmee  of 
Gods  and  men,  Sec*  Every  man  almost  rooioe 
pure  iambics  the  next  day,  and  talked  oi  no- 
thing but  Perseus  his  pathetic  address, — **  O 
Cupid,  prince  of  Gods  and  men!"  in  every 
street  of  Abdera,  in  every  house, — '*  O  Cicptd  f 
Cupid!" — In  every  mouth,  like  the  natural 
notes  of  some  sweet  melody  which  drop  from 
it,  whether  it  will  or  no, — ^nothing  but  '*  Cu- 
pid !  Cupid !  prince  of  Gods  and  men !" — ^The 
fire  caugnt, — and  the  whde  dty,  like  the  heart 
of  one  man,  opened  itsdf  to  Love. 

No  pharmacopolist  could  sell  one  grain  of 
hellebore, — not  a  sin^e  armourer  had  a  heart 
to  forge  one  instrument  of  death ; — ^Friendship 
and  Virtue  met  together,  and  kissed  each  other 
in  the  street;— the  golden  age  returned,  and 
hung  over  the  town  of  Abdera  ; — every  Abderite 
took  his  oaten  pipe;  and  everv  Abdaritidi  wo- 
man left  her  purole  web,  and  diastely  sat  her 
down,  and  listened  to  the  song. 

— 'Twas  only  in  the  power,  says  the  Frag- 
ment, of  the  God  whose  empire  extendeth  from 
heaven  to  eardi,  and  even  to  the  depths  of  the 
aea,  to  have  done  this. 


MONTREDIL. 

Wren  all  is  ready,  and  every  article  is  dis- 

Euted  and  paid  fbr  at  the  inn,  unless  you  axe  a 
ttie  soured  by  the  adventure,  there  is  always 
a  matter  to  compound  at  the  door,  before  you 
can  get  into  your  chaise,  and  that  is,  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  who  surround 
you.  Let  no  man  say,  '^  Let  them  go  to  the 
Devil !"— 'tis  a  cruel  journey  to  send  a  few  mi- 
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senibles;  and  tbey  hare  had  sufferings  enow 
without  it  I  always  think  it  better  to  take  a 
few  sous  out  in  my  nand ;  and  I  would  counsel 
eyery  gentle  traveller  to  do  so  likewise ;  he  need 
not  TO  so  exact  in  setting  down  his  motires  fbr 
giving  them — they  will  be  roistered  elsewhere. 

For  my  own  part,  there  is  no  man  gives  so 
little  as  I  do ;  for  few>  that  I  know^  nave^  so 
little  to  give :  but  as  this  was  the  first  public 
act  of  my  diarity  in  France^  I  took  the  more 
notice  of  it. 

A  wdl-a-way !  said  I ; — ^I  have  but  eight 

sons  in  the  world,  shewing  them  in  my  hand, 
and  there  are  eight  poor  men  and  ei^t  poor 
'women  fbr  'em. 

A  poor  tattered  soul,  without  a  shirt  on,  in- 
stantly withdrew  his  daim,  by  retiring  two 
steps  out  of  the  circle,  and  malang  a  disquali-  , 
fjfing  bow  on  his  pscrt.  Had  the  whole  parterre 
cried  out.  Place  aux  dames,  with  one  voice,  it 
would  not  have  conveyed  the  sentiment  of  a  de« 
foence  fbr  the  sex  with  half  the  effect. 

Just  Heaven!  fbr  What  wise  reasons  hast 
tbou  ordered  it,  that  beggary  and  urbanity, 
yrhich  are  at  such  variance  in  other  countries^ 
should  find  "a  way  to  be  at  unit^  in  this  ? 

I  insisted  upon  presenting  hun  with  a  single 
sous,  merely  wr  his  poUtesse, 

A  poor  litde  dwarfish,  brisk  fellow,  who 
stood  over  against  me  in  the  circle,  putting 
something  first  under  his  arm,  which  had  once 
been  a  hat,  took  his  snufi^-box  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  generously  offered  a  pinch  on  both  sides  of 
him :  it  was  a  ^t  of  consequence,  and  modest- 
ly decHmd. — ^The  poor  HtUe  fellow  pressed  it 

upon  them  with  a  nod  of  weleomeness 

Prenez-en, — prenez,  said  he,  looking  another 

way;  so  they  each  took  a  pinch. Pity  thy 

box  should  ever  want  one,  said  I  to  myself;  so 
I  put  a  couple  of  sous  into  it, — taking  a  small 

?inch  out  of  his  box  to  enhance  their  value,  as 
did  it. He  felt  the  weight  of  the  second 

obligation  more  than  of  the  &st, — ^'twas  doing 
him  an  honour, — the  other  was  only  doing  him 
8  charity; — and  he  made  me  a  Dow  to  the 
ground  for  it. 

Here !  said  I  to  an  old  soldier  wiA  cme 

hand,  who  had  been  campaigned  and  worn  out 
to  death  in  the  service, — nere's  a  couple  of  sous 
for  thee. Five  le  Roi  I  said  the  old  soldier. 

I  had  then  but  three  sous  left :  so  I  gave  one, 
simply  pour  famour  de  Dieu,  which  was  the 

footing  on  which  it  was  be^ed. ^The  poor 

woman  had  a  dislocated  hip ;  so  it  could  not  be 
well  upon  any  other  motive. 

Mon  cher  en  tres'charitable  Monsieur^^^^ 
There's  no  opposing  this,  said  I. 

My  Lord  Afighis; — the  very  sound  was 
worth  the  money — so  I  gave  my  fast  sous  for 
aV.— -But^  in  the  eagerness  of  giving,  I  had 


overlooked  a  pauvre  honteux,  who  had  no  (me 
to  ask  a  sous  fbr  him,  and  who,  I  believe,' 
would  have  perished  ere  he  could  have  asked 
one  for  himself;  he  stood  by  the  chaise,  a  little 
yritbout  the  circle,  and  wiped  a  tear  from  a  face 
which  I  thought  had  seen  better  days. 
Good  God !  said  I,  and  I  have  not  onie  single 
sous  left  to  give  him.— But  you  have  a  thou- 
sand !  cried  all  the  powers  of  Nature,  stirring 
within  me ;— 40 1  gave  him  ■  no  matter  what, 
— -I  am  ashamed  to  say  hoto  much  now, — and 
was  ashamed  to  think  how  little  then ;  so  if  the 
reader  can  fonn  any  coi^jecture  of  my  disposi- 
tion, as  these  two  fixed  points  are  given  nim, 
he  may  judge  within  a  hvre  or  two  what  was 
the  precise  sum. 
I  could  afford  nothing  for  the  rest,  but  Dieu 

vcns  benisse, Et  le  hon  vous  Dim  benisse  ei^ 

core,  said  the  old  soldier,  the  dwarf,  &c.  The 
pauvre  honteux  could  say  notliing,— he  puUed 
out  a  little  handkerchief,  and  wimd  his  mce  as 
he  turned  away ; — and  I  thougnt  he  thanked 
me  more  than  them  all. 


THE  BinsT. 

Havino  settled  all  these  little  matters,  I  got 
into  my  post-chaise  with  more  ease  than  ever  I 
eot  into  a  post-chaise  in  my  lifb ;  and  La  Fleur 
having  got  one  large  jack-boot  on  the  far  side  of 
a  little  bidet,*  and  another  on  this  (for  I  count 
nothing  of  his  legs)  he  cantered  away  before  me 
as  happy  and  as  perpendicular  as  a  prince. 

— But  what  is  happiness !  what  is  grandeur  in 
this  painted  scene  of  life  !-^A  dead  ass,  before  we 
had  got  a  league,  put  a  sudden  stop  to  La  Fleur's 
career ; — ^his  bidet  would  not  pass  by  it, — a  con- 
tention arose  betwixt  them,  and  the  poor  fellow 
was  kicked  out  of  his  jack-boots  the  very  first 
kick. 

La  Fleur  bore  his  fall  like  a  French  Christian, 
saying  neither  more  nor  less  upon  it  than  Diable  I 
so  presently  got  up,  and  came  to  the  charge  again 
astride  his  bidet,  beating  him  up  to  it  as  he  would 
have  beat  his  drum. 

The  bidet  flew  fVom  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other,  then  back  again,  then  this  way — ^then  that 
way,  and,  in  short,  every  way  but  by  the  dead 
ass : — La  Fleur  insisted  upon  ^g  thing,— and 
the  bidet  threw  him.  w    ' 

What's  the  Qiatter,  La  Fleur,  said  I,  with 

this  bidet  of  thine  ? Monsieur,  said  he,  c'est 

un  cheval  le  plus  opiniaire  du  monde* Nay,  if 

he  is  a  conceited  oeast,  he  must  20  his  own  way, 

replied  I. So  La  Fleur  got  off  him,  and  giving 

him  a  good  sound  lash,  the  bidet  took  me  at  mv 
word,  and  away  he  scampered  back  to  Montriul. 
— — Fe^e  /  said  La  Fleur. 

It  is  not  mal^d-^nvpos  to  take  notice  here,  that 


•  Poit.hone. 
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though  La  Flenr  availed  himself  hut  of  two  dif-  on  one  side,  which  he  took  up  from  time  to  time, 

ferent  terms  of  exclamation  in  this  encounter^ —  — then  kid  them  down, — ^looked  at  them,  and 

namely,  Diable  !  and  Peste  !  that  there  are,  never-  shook  his  head.  He  then  took  his  crust  of  hread 

'  thelesfi,  three  in  the  French  language,  like  the  out  of  his  wallet  again,  as  if  to  eat  it,  held  it 

positive,  comparative,  and  superlative,  one  or  the  some  time  in  his  hand, — then  laid  it  upon  the 

other  of  which  serve  for  every  unexpected  throw  hit  of  his  ass's  hridle, — looked  wistfully  at  the 

of  ^e  dice  in  life.  little  arrangement  he  had  made, — and  then  gave 

JLe  Diable  !  which  is  the  first  and  positive  de-  a  sigh, 

gree,  is  generally  used  in  ordinary  emotions  of  the  The  simplicity  of  his  grief  drew  numhers 

mind,  where  small  things  only  fall  out  contrary  ahout  him,  and  La  Fleur  among  the  rest,  whilst 

to  your  expectations, — such  as— the  throwing  the  horses  were  getting  ready ;  as  I  continued 

one's  doublets, — La  Fleur's  heing  kicked  o£Phis  sitting  in  the  post-chaise,  I  could  see  and  hear 

horse,  and  so  fbrth. — Cuckoldom,  for  the  same  over  Uieir  heads, 

reason,  is  always — Le  Diable  I  He  said  he  had  come  last  from  Spain, 

But,  in  cases  where  the  cast  has  something  pro-  where  he  had  been  from  the  furthest  borders  of 
voking  in  it,  as  in  that  of  the  bidet's  running  Franconia ;  and  had  got  so  fiu*  on  his  return 
away  after,  and  leaving  La  Fleur  aground  in  home  when  his  ass  didl.  Every  one  seemed  de- 
jack-boots, — ^"tis  the  second  degree ;  sirous  to  I&ow  what  businesa  could  have  taken 

'Tis  then  Peste  !  so  old  and  poor  a  man  so  far  a  journey  from  his 

And  for  tl^e  third —  own  home. 

But  h^re  my  heart  is  wrung  with  pity  and  ~It  had  pleased  Heaven,  he  said,  to  bless 

fellow-feeling,  when  I  reflect  what  miseries  must  him  with  three  sons,  the  finest  lads  in  all  Ger- 

have  been  their  lot,  and  how  bitterlv  so  refined  many ;  but  having,  in  one  week,  lost  two  of  the 

a  people  must  have  smarted  to  have  forced  them  eldest  of  them  by  the  small-pox,  and  the  young- 

upon  the  use  of  it.  est  falling  ill  of  me  same  distemper,he  was  afraid 

— Grant  me,  O  ye  powers  which  touch  the  of  being  bereft  of  them  all ;  and  made  a  vow,  if 

I  eloquence  m  distress ! — whatever  is  ~" 


tongue  with  ( 


Heaven  would  not  take  him  from  him  also,  he 


my  cast,  grant  me  but  decent  words  to  exclaim  would  go,  in  gratitude,  to  St  lago  in  S^n. 
in^  and  I  will  give  my  nature  way.                    r    When  the  mourner  got  thus  far  on  his  story, 

— But  as  these  were  not  to  be  had  in  France,  he  stopped  to  pay  Nature  htr  tribute, — and  wept 

I  resolved  to  take  every  evil  just  as  it  befel  me,  bitterly, 
without  any  exclamation  at  all.  He  said.  Heaven  had  acc^ted  the  conditions, 

La  Fleur,  who  had  made  no  such  covenant  and  that  he  had  set  out  from  nis  cottage  with  this 

with  himself,  followed  the  bidet  with  his  eyes  poor  creature,  who  had  been  a  patient  partner  €£ 

tiU  it  was  got  out  of  sight, — and  then,  you  may  nis  journey ; — that  it  had  eat  the  same  breadwith 

imagine,  if  you  please,  with  what  word  he  do-  him  all  the  way,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  friaid. 
sed  the  whole  anair.  Every  body  who  stood  about,  heard  the  poor 

As  there  was  no  hunting  down  a  fHghtened  ""         ' '  -    — 

horse  in  jack-boots,  there  remained  no  alterna- 
tive but  taking  La  Fleur  either  behind  thechaise, 
or  into  it. — 

I  preferred  the  latter,  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
we  got  to  the  post-house  at  Nampont. 


NAMPONT. 


THE  DEAD  ASS. 


fellow  with  concern. — La  Fleur  offered  him  mo- 
ney.——The  mourner  said  he  did  not  want  it ; 
— ^it  was  not  the  value  of  the  ass,  but  the  loss  of 
him.  The  ass,  he  sajd,  he  was  assured,  loved 
him ; — and,  upon  this,  told  them  a  long  story  of 
a  mischance  upon  their  passage  over  the  Pyre- 
nean  Mountains,  which  had  separated  them  ntmi 
each  other  three  days ;  during  which  time  the 
ass  had  sought  him  as  much  as  ne  had  sought  the 
ass ;  and  that  they  had  scarce  either  eat  or  drank 
till  theymet 
-—Thou  hast  one  comfort,  firiend,  said  I,  at 
And  this,  said  he,  putting  the  remains    least,  in  the  loss  of  thy  poor  beast, — I  am  sure 

""  -  ^' "-"       -^  "'--  -^   -"  ^— -    thou  hast  been  a  merciful  master  to  him. 

Alas !  said  the  mourner,  I  thought  so  when  he 
was  alive ; — ^but  now  that  he  is  dead,  I  think 
otherwise. — I  fear  the  weight  of  myself  and  my 
afflictions  together,  have  been  too  much  for  him, 
— they  have  shortened  the  poor  creature's  days, 

and  I  fear  I  have  them  to  answer  for. Shame 

on  the  world !  said  I  to  myself Did  we  hut 

love  each  other  as  this  poor  soul  loved  his  ass, — 
'twould  be  something.— 


of  a  crustii^his  wallet, — and  this  should  have 
been  thy  portion,  said  he,  hadst  thou  been  alive 

to  have  shared  it  with  me. 1  thought,  by  the 

,  accent,  it  had  been  an  apostrophe  to  his  child ; 
but  'twas  to  his  ass,  and  to  the  very  ass  we  had 
seen  dead  in  the  road,  which  had  occasioned 
La  Fleur's  misadventure.  The  man  seemed  to 
lament  it  much ;  and  it  instantly  brought  into 
my  mind  Sancho^s  lamentation  for  his ;  but  he 
did  it  with  more  true  touches  of  nature. 

The  mourner  was  sitting  upon  a  stone  bench 
at  the  door,  with  the  ass's  pannel  and  its  bridle 
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KAMVONT. 


THE  POSTILION. 


>■   #1 


The  concern  which  the  poor  fellow's  story^ 
threw  me  into,  required  some  attention ;  the  pos- 
tilion paid  not  the  least  to  it^  but  set  off  upon 
thejpav^  in  a  fail  gallop. 

'  Tne  thirstiest  soul  in  the  most  sandy  desert 
of  Arabia  could  not  have  wished  more  for  a  cup 
of  cold  water  than  mine  did  for  grave  and  quiet 
movements ;  and  I  should  have  had  an  high  opi- 
nion of  the  postilion^  had  he  but  stolen  off  with 
me  in  something  like  a  pensive  pace. — On  the 
contrary,  as  the  mourner  finished  his  lamenta- 
tioUj»  the  fellow  gave  an  unfeeling  lash  to  each 
of  his  beasts,  and  set  off  clattering  like  a  thou^ 
sand  Devils. 

I  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I  could,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  to  go  slower : — ^and  the  louder  I  call- 
ed, the  more  unmercifully  he  galloped.—— 
The  deuce  take  him  and  his  gaUoping  too,  said 
I,  hell  go  on  tearing  my  nerves  to  pieces  till  he 
has  worked  me  into  a  foolish  passion,  and  then 
hell  go  slow,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  sweets  of  it 

The  postilion  managed  the  point  to  a  miracle : 
by  the  time  he  had  got  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
about  half  a  league  from  Nampont, — ^he  had  put 
me  out  of  temper  with  him, — and  fiien  with  my- 
self for  being  so. 

My  case  then  required  a  different  treatment ; 
and  a  good  rattling  gallop  would  have  been  of 
real  service  to  me. 

Then,  prithee,  get  on, — get  on,  my  good 

lad,  said  I. 

The  postilion  pointed  to  the  hill 1 

then  tried  to  return  back  to  the  story  of  the  poor 
Grerman  and  his  ass ; — but  I  had  broke  the  clue, 
— ^and  could  no  more  get  into  it  again  than  the 
postilion  could  into  a  trot. 

—The  deuce  go,  said  I,  with  it  all !  Here 
am  I,  sitting  as  candidly  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  the  worst  as  ever  wight  was,  and  all  runs 
counter. 

There  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils, 
which  Nature  holds  out  to  us :  so  I  took  it  kind- 
ly at  her  hands,  and  fell  asleep,  and  the  first 
word  which  roused  me  was  Amiens. 

Bless  me !  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes, — this 

is  the  very  town  where  my  poor  lady  is  to  come. 


The  wprds  were  scarce  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  the  Count  de  L***'s  post-chaise,  with  his 
sister  in  it,  drove  hastily  by :  she  had  just  time 
to  make  me  a  bow  of  recognition, — and  of  that 
particular  kind  of  it  which  told  me  she  had  not 
yet  done  with  me.  She  was  as  good  as  her  look ; 
for,  before,  I  quite  finished  my  supper,  her  bro- 
ther's servant  came  into  the  room  with  a  billet, 
in  which  she  said  she  had  taken  the  liberty  to 


charge  me  with  a  letter,  which  I  was  to  present 
myself  to  Madame  R***  the  first  morning  I  had 
nothing  to  do  at  Paris.  There  was  only  added, 
she  was  sorry,  but  from  what  penchant  she  had 
not  considerea,  that  she  had  been  prevented  tell- 
ing me  her  story, — that  she  still  owed  it  me  ; 
and  if  my  route  ^ould  ever  lay  through  Brus- 
sels, and  I  had  not  by  then  forgot  the  name  of 
Madame  de  L***, — that  Madame  de  L*** 
would  be  glad  to  discharge  her  obligationi 

Then  I  will  meet  thee,  said  1,  fair  spirit ! 

at  Brussels; — 'tis  only  returning  from  Italy, 
through  Germany  to  Holland,  by  the  route  of 
Flanders,  home ; — ^'twill  scarce  be  ten  posts  out 
of  my  way ;  but  were  it  ten  thousand !  with 
what  a  moral  delight  will  it  crown  my  journey, 
in  sharing  in  the  sickening  incidents  of  a  tale  of 
misery  tcud  to  me  by  such  a  sufferer !  To  see 
her  weep,  and,  thougn  I  cann  A  dry  up  the  foun- 
tain of  ner  tears,  what  an  exquisite  sensation  is 
there  still  left,  in  wipins  them  away  from  off  the 
cheeks  of  the  first  and  fairest  of  women,  as  I'm 
sitting  with  my  handkerchief  in  my  hand  in  si- 
lence the  whole  night  beside  her ! 

There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  sentiment ; 
and  yet  I  instantly  reproached  my  heart  with  it 
in  the  bitterest  and  most  reprobate  of  expres- 
sions. 

It  had  ever,  as  I  told  the  reader,  been  one  of 
the  singular  blessings  of  my  life,  to-be  almost 
every  hour  of  it  miserably  in  love  with  some  one : 
and  my  last  flame  happening  to  be  blown  out  by 
a  whifi  of  jealousy  on  the  sudden  turn  of  a  cor- 
ner, I  had  lighted  it  up  afresh  at  the  pure  taper 
of  Eliza  but  about  three  months  before^ — swear- 
ing, as  I  did  it,  that  it  should  last  me  through 
the  whole  journey. — Why  should  I  dissemble 
the  matter  ?  I  had  sworn  to  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty ; — she  had  a  right  to  my  whole  heart ; — ^to 
divide  my  affections  was  to  lessen  them ; — to  ex- 
pose them,  was  to  risk  them ;  where  there  is  risk, 
there  may  be  loss : — and  what  wilt  thou  have, 
Yorick,  to  answer  to  a  heart  so  flill  of  trust  and 
confidence, — so  good,  so  gentle,  and  unreproach- 
ing? 

1  will  not  go  to  Brussels,  replied  I,  inter- 
rupting myself; — but  my  imagination  went  on, 
— I  recall^  her  looks  at  that  crisis  of  our  sepa- 
ration, when  neither  of  us  had  power  .to  say 


Adieu !    I  looked  at  the  picture  she  had  tied  in 
as  I  looked  at  it. — I  would  have  pmiThe  world 


a  black  riband  about  my  neck,'-^Dd* blushed 


V 


to  have  kissed  it, — ^but  was  ashamed.  And  shall 
this  tender  fiower,  said  I,  pressing  it  between 
my  hands, — shall  it  be  smitten  to  its  very  root, 
and  smitten,  Yorick !  by  thee,  who  hast  promi- 
sed to  shdter  it  in  thy  breast  ? 

Eternal  Fountain  of  Happipess !  said  I,  kneel- 
ing down  upon  the  ground, — be  thou  my  wit- 
ness,— ^and  every  pure  spirit  which  tastes  it,  be 
my  witness  also,  that  I  would  not  travel  to  Brus- 
sels, unless  Eliza  went  along  with  me,  did  the 
road  lead  me  towards  Heaven  I 


S3* 


A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 


In  transports  of  this  kind,  the  heart,  in  spite 
of  the  understanding,  will  always  say  too  madu 


THE  LETTER. 

AMIEKS^ 

FoKTtTNB  had  not  smiled  upon  La  Fleur ;  for 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  feats  of  diivalry, 
— and  not  one  thing  had  offered  to  signalize  ms 
zeal  fbr  my  service  th)m  the  time  he  had  entered 


O  gu'oui,  said  La  Fleur;  so  laying  down  his 
hat  upon  the  ground,  and  taking  h<dd  of  the 
flap  of  his  right  side-pocket  with  his  left  hand^ 
he  began  to  search  for  the  letter  with  his  rig^t ; 
— thai  contrariwise  ; — Diahle  ! — then  sought 
eveij  pocket,  podcet  by  pocket,  round,  not  nor- 
getting  his  fob ; — Peste  /—then  La  Fleur  emp- 
tied them  upon  the  floor, — pulled  out  a  dirty 
cravat, — a  handkerdiief, — a  comb,— a  whip- 
lash,— a  night-cap, — then  gave  a  peep  into  his 
hat,— QueWe  ctourderie  !  He  had  left  the  letter 
upon  the  table  in  the  avberge; — he  wouM  run 


into  it, which  was  almost  four-and-twenty  hours.  \/or  it,  and  be  back  with  it  m  three  minutes. 


The  poor  soul  burned  with  impadenoe ;  and  the 
Count  de  L***'ft  servant  coming  with  the  let- 
ter, being  the  first  practicable  occasion  which 
offered.  La  Fleur  had  laid  hold  ci  it,  and,  in 
order  to  do  honour  to  his  master,  had  taken  him 
into  a  back-parlour  in  the  auberge,  and  treated 
him  with  a  cup  or  two  of  the  bttt  wine  in  Pic- 
cardy ;  and  the  Count  de  L^^^'s  servant,  in 
return,  and  not  to  be  behind-hand  in  politeness 
with  La  Fleur,  had  taken  him  back  withjbim 
to  the  Count's  hoteL  La  Fleur's  prevenancy 
(for  there  was  a  passport  in  his  very  looks)  soon 
set  every  servant  in  the  kitchen  at  ease  with 
him ;  and  as  a  Frenchman,  whatever  be  his  ta- 
lents, has  no  sort  of  prudery  in  shewing  them. 
La  Fleur,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  had  pulled 
out  his  fife,  and,  leading  off  the  dance  hunself 
with  the  first  note,  set  ihefUle  de  chamhre,  the 
nuiitre  (fhoiely  the  cook,  the  scullion,  and  all 


I  had  just  finished  ray  supper  when  La  Fleur 
came  in  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  adventinte : 
he  told  the  whole  story  simply  as  it  was  ;  and 
only  added,  that  if  Monsieur  had  forgot  (jiar 
hazard)  to  answer  Madame's  letter,  the  arrange- 
ment gave  him  an  opportunity  to  reoorerUie 
faux  pas  ; — and  if  not,  that  things  were  cmly  as 
they  were. 

Now,  I  was  not  altogether  sure  a£  mj  eti^ 
aueite,  whether  I  ought  to  have  wrote  or  no  ; 
out  if  I  had,— a  devil  himself  could  not  have 
been  angry ;  'twas  but  the  officious  z^  of  z 
well-meaning  creature  for  my  honour  ;  and 
however  he  might  have  mistook  the  road,  or 
embarrassed  me  in  so  doii^, — ^his  heart  was  in 
no  fimlt, — I  was  under  no  necessity  to  write  ^— 
and,  what  weighed  more  than  all, — ^he  did  nOt 
look  as  if  he  had  done  amiss. 

^'Tis  aU  rery  well.  La  Fleur,  said  L- 


tbe  household,  dogs  and  cats,  besides  an  old  ».  'Twas  sufficient.  La  Fleur  flew  out  (^  the  room 
movkej,  a-dancing !  I  suppose  there  never  was  V^ke  hghtnins^,  and  returned  with  pen,  ink,  and 
a  memer  kitchen  since  the  flood.  , 

Madame  de  L***,  in  passing  from  her  bro- 
ther's apartments  to  her  own,  hearing  so  much 
jollity  below  stairs,  rung  up  her ^fiUedeckambre 


paper,  in  his  hand ;  and  coming  up  to  the  table, 
laid  them  dose  before  roe,  with  such  a  delist 


to  ask  about  it ;  and  hearing  it  was  the  English 
gentleman's  servant  who  had  set  the  whole  house 
roerry  with  his  pipe,  she  ordered  him  up. 

As  the  poor  fellow  could  not  present  himself 
empty,  he  hod  loaded  himself  in  going  up  stairs 
witn  a  thousand  compliments  to  Madame  de 
L***,  on  the  part  of  his  master, — added  a 
long  apocrypha  of  inquiries  after  Madame  de 
L***'8  health,  told  her  that  Monsieur  his  mas- 
ter was  au  desespoire  fbr  her  re-establishment 
from  the  fatigues  of  her  journey, — and,  to  doee 
all,  that  Monsieur  had  recdved  the  letter  which 

Madame  Jii^^ne  him  the  honour And  he 

he  has  done  me  the  honour,  said  Madame  de 
L***,  interrupting  La  Fleur,  to  send  a  billet 
in  return  ? 

Madame  de  L***  had  said  this  with  such  a 
tone  of  reliance  upon  the  fact,  that  La  Fleur 

had  not  power  to  disappoint  her  expectations ; —  ^  in  his  regiment  to'a  corporal's  wife,  which,  hcf 
he  trembled  for  my  honour, — and,  possibly,  \  durst  say,  would  suit  the  occasion. 


in  his  countenance,  that  I  could  not  help  taimig 
up  the  pen. 

I  b^n,  and  began  again  ;  and  thon^  I  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  tlutt  nothing  mi^t  have 
been  expressed  in  half  a  dozen  hnes^  I  made 
half  a  dozen  different  beginnings,  and  could  no 
way  please  myself. 

In  short,  I  was  in  no  mood  to  write. 

La  Fleur  stepped  out  and  brought  a  little 
water  in  a  ^ass  to  dilute  my  ink, — £en  fetched 
sand  and  seal- wax. — It  was  all  one ;  I  wrote, 
and  bbtted,  and  tore  ofi^  and  burnt,  and  wrote 
again. — Le  Diable  temporte,  said  I  half  to  my- 
sdf, — I  cannot  write  this  self-same  letter,  throw- 
ing the  pen  down  despairingly  as  I  said  it. 

As  soon  as  I  had  cast  down  my  pen.  La  Fknr 
advanced  with  the  most  respectful  carriuee  up 
to  the  table,  and  making  a  thousand  anouigies 
for  the  liberty  he  was  gomg  to  take,  tola  me  he 
had  a  letter  in  his  pocket,  wrote  by  a  drummer 


might  not  alt<^ther  be  unconcerned  for  his 
own,  as  a  man  capable  of  bdng  attached  to  a 
roaster  who  could  oe  wanting  en  egards  vis  i  vis 
d'uHefemme  ;  so  that,  when  Madaroe  de  L*** 
asked'  La  Fleur  if  he  had  brought  a  letter^— <> 


I  had  a  roind  to  let  the  poor  fMlow  have  his 
huroour ^Then  prithee,^d  I,  let  me  see  it. 

La  Fleur  instantly  pulled  out  a  little  dir^ 
pocket-book,  cramnoed  full  of  small  letters  and 
bilkte-doox  in  a  sad  condition^  and  laying  it 
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ikpon  ^  table^  snd  then  mtying  the  string 
Wmeb  held  them  aB  together^  run  them  orer, 
one  by  one^  till  he  came  to  the  letter  in  question, 
-^La  voila!  said  he,  clapping  his  hands ;  so  un« 
fblding  it  first,  he  laid  it  before  me,  and  retired 
thfec  st^  from  the  taUe  whilst  I  read  it 


THC  LBTTRB. 

Madame, 

Jb  sois  penetrd  de  la  dooleor  la  pins  Tire,  et 
rednit  en  mtoe  temps  an  desespoir  par  ce  retour 
imprevO  du  Corporal,  qui  rend  notre  entretue 
de  ce  soir  la  diese  du  monde  la  plus  hnpossiMe. 
Mais  TiTe  la  joie !  et  toute  la  miettne  sera  de 
penaer^Yous. 

L'amonr  n'est  rien  sans  sentiment. 
Et  le  senthnent  est  encore  mains  sans  amour* 
On  dit  qu'on  ne  doit  jamais  sa  desesperer. 
On  dit  aussi  que  Monsieur  le  Corporal  monte 
le  garde  Mercredi :  alors  ce  sera  mon  tour. 
(^acun  d  son  tour* 
£n  attendant— ViTe  I'amour !  et  Tire  la  baga- 
tdle! 

Je  sitis,  Madame, 
Avec  toutes  les  sentiments  les  plus 
respectueux  et  les  plus  tenures, 
tout  k  Tons, 

Jaqubs  Roque. 

It  was  but  changing  the  Corporal  into  the 
Count— and  saying  nothing  about  mounting 
guard  on  Wednesday,— and  the  letter  was  nei« 
ther  right  nor  wrong ; — bo  to  gratify  the  poor 
fellow,  who  stood  trembling  fbr  my  honour,  his 
own,  and  the  honour  of  his  letter, — I  took  the 
cream -gently  off  it, — and,  whipping  it  up  in  my 
own  way,— Hsealed  it  up,  and  sent  it  to  Madame 
de  Lr-^* — ;  and  the  next  morning  we  pursued 
our  journey  to  Paris. 


PAKIS. 

When  a  man  can  contest  the  point  by  dint  of 
e^uipo^e,  and  carry  on  all  floundering  before 
faun  widi  half  a  doien  lackies  and  a  couple  of 
cooks, — ^*tis  very  well  in  such  a  place  as  Paris,— 
fae  may  drive  in  at  which  end  or  a  street  he  ^IL 

A  poor  prince,  who  is  weak  in  cavalry,  and 
whose  whole  in&ntrv  does  not  exceed  a  single 
man,  had  best  quit  tne  field,  and  signalize  him- 
self in  the  cabinet,  if  he  can  get  up  into  it, — I 
say  up  into  it, — for  there  is  no  descending  per- 
pendicularly amongst  'em  with  a  "  Me  void, 
mes  enfans, — ^here  I  am,— whatevet  many  may 
think. 

I  own,  my.  first  sensations,  as  soon  as  I  was 
leti  solitary  and  alone  in  my  own  chamber  in 
the  hotel,  were  fat  ftom  being  so  flattering  as  I 
bad  prefigured  them.  I  walked  up  gravely  to 
the  window  in  my  dusty  black  coot,  and  looking 


through  the  glass,  saw  all  the  Vrcvld  in  ydlow, 
blue,  and  green,  running  at  the  ring  of  pleasure. 
'  — The  old  with  broken  lances,  and  in  helmets 
which  had  lost  their  vizards ; — the  young,  in 
armour  bright,  which  shone  like  gold.  Deplumed 
with  each  gay  feather  of  the  east,— all — all 
tilting  at  it  like  fascinated  knights  in  tourna- 
ments of  yore  for  fame  and  love. 

—Alas,  poor  Yorick !  cried  I,  what  art  thou 
ddng  here  ?  On  the  very  first  onset  of  all  this 
glittering  clatter,  thou  art  reduced  to  an  atom  ; 
— «eek — seek  some  winding  alley,  with  a  tour- 
niouet  at  the  end  of  it,  where  chariot  never 
jroued,  nor  flambeau  shot  its  rays  ; — there  thou 
mayest  solace  thy  soul  in  converse  sweet  with 
some  kind  grisetie  of  a  barber's  wife,  and  get 
into  such  coteries  ! — 

——May  I  perish !  if  I  do,  said  I,  pulling 
out  a  letter  which  I  had  to  present  to  Madame 
de  R***.— Ill  wait  upon  this  lady  the  very  first 
thing  I  do.  So  I  called  La  Fleur  to  go  seek  me 
a  biffber  directly,— «nd  come  back  and  brush 
my  coat. 


THE  WIG. 

PAKIS* 

Wniir  the  barber  came,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  have  any  thins  to  do  with  my  wig :  'twas 
either  above  or  ^ow  his  art :  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  ^e  ready  made  of  his  own  re« 
commendation. 

— — B^^  I  fear,  firiend,  said  I,  this  buckle 

won't  stand. You  may  immerge  it,  replied 

he,  into  the  ocean,  and  it  will  stand — — 

What  a  great  scsle  is  every  thing  upon  in  this 
city !  thouf^t  I.— The  utmost  stretch  of  an  Eng- 
lish peiiwig-maker's  ideas  could  have  gone  no 
farther  thim  to  have  **  dipped  it  into  a  pail  of 
water."— What  diffbrenee  1  ^tis jkfi.fene  to  eter- 
nity! 

I  confess  I  do  hate  aU  cold  conceptions  as  I  do 
the  puny  ideas  which  engender  them  ;-and  am 
generally  so  struck  with  the  great  works  of  Na- 
ture, that,  for  my  own  part,  if  I  could  help  it, 
I  never  would  make  a  comparison  less  than  a 
mountain  at  least.  All  that  can  be  said  against 
the  French  sublime  in  this  instance  of  it,  is  this : 
— ^That  the  grandeur  is  more  in  ikfword,  and 
less  in  the  thing.  No  doubt  the  ocean  fills  the 
mind  with  vast  ideas ;  but  Paris  being  so  far  i 
inland,  it  was  not  likely  I  should  run  post  a ) 
hundred  miles  out  of  it  to  try  the  experiment ; 
—the  Parisian  barber  meant  nothins. 

The  pail  of  water  standing  beside  the  gr^t 
deep,  makes  certainly  but  a  sorry  figure  in 
speech ;— but  'twill  be  said,— it  has  one  advan- 
tage— ^'tis  in  the  tiext  room,  and  the  truth  of 
the  buckle  may  be  tried  in  it,  without  more 
ado,  in  a  single  moment. 
-  In  honest  truth,  and  upon  a  more  candid  re- 
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vision  of  the  matter.  The  French  expression  pro- 
fesses  more  than  it  performs. 

I  tblDk  I  can  see  the  precise  and  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  national  characters  more  in  these 
nonsensical  minutiw,  than  in  the  most  important 
matters  of  state ;  where  great  men  of  all  nations 
talk  and  talk  so  much  alike,  that  I  would  not 
give  ninepence  to  chuse  among  them. 

I  was  so  long  in  getting  from  under  my  bar- 
ber's hands,  that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  go- 
ing with  my  letter  to  Madame  R***  that  night: 
but,  when  a  man  is  once  dressed  at  all  points  for 
going  out,  his  reflections  turn  to  little  account; 
80  vSdng  down  the  name  of  the  Hotel  de  Mo- 
dene,  where  I  lodged,  I  walked  forth^  without 
any  determination  where  to  go  : — I  shall  con- 
sider of  that,  said  I,  as  I  walk  along. 


THE  PULSE. 


Hail,  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,  for 
smooth  do  ye  make  the  road  of  it !  like  grace 
and  beauty,  which  beget  inclinations  to  love  at 
first  sight :  'tis  ye*  who  open  this  door,  and  let 
the  stranger  in. 

' Pray,  Madame,  said  I,  have  the  goodness 

to  tell  me  which  way  I  imist  turn  to  go  to  the 

Opera  Comiqtie. Most  willingly.  Monsieur, 

said  she,  laying  aside  her  work. 

I  had  given  a  cast  with  my  eye  into  half  a 
dozen  shops  as  I  came  along,  in  search  of  a  face 
not  likely  to  be  disordered  by  such  an  interrup- 
tion ;  till,  at  last,  this  hitting  my  fancy,  I  had 
walked  in. 

She  was  working  a  pair  of  ruffles  as  she  sat  in 
a  low  chair  on  the  far  side  of  the  shop  facing 
the  door. 

Tres  volontiers;  most  willingly,  said  she, 

laying  her  work  down  upon  a  chair  next  her,  and 
rising  up  from  the  low  chair  she  was  sitting  in, 
with  so  checrfid  a  movement  and  so  cheer^  a 
look,  that,  had  I  been  laying  out  fifty  Louis- 
d'ors  with  her,  I  should  have  said— ^'  This  wo- 
man is  grateful." 

You  must  turn,  Monsieur,  said  she,  going 
with  me  to  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  pointing 
the  way  down  the  street  I  was  to  take, — you 
must  turn  first  to  your  left  hand, — mais  prenez 
garde, — ^there  are  two  turns ;  and  be  so  good  as 
to  take  the  second, — then  go  down  a  little  way, 
and  you'll  see  a  church,  and  when  you  are  past 
it,  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  turn  directly  to 
the  right,  and  that  will  lead  you  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pont  Neuf,  which  you  must  cross — and  there 

one  will  c 
you, 


any  one  will  do  himself  the  pleasure  to  shew 


She  repeated  her  instructions  three  times  over 
to  me,  with  the  same  good-natured  patience  the 
third  time  as  the  first ; — and  if  tones  and  man- 
ners  have  a  meaning,  which  certainly  they  have. 


unless  to  hearts  whidi  shut  them  out, — she 
seemed  really  interested  that  I  sboold  not  lose 
myself. 

I  will  not  suppose  it  was  the  woman's  beauty, 
notwithstanding  she  was  the  handsomest  pti- 
sette,  I  think,  I  ever  saw,  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  sense  I  had  of  her  courtesy ;  only  I 
remember,  when  I  told  her  how  mudi  I  was 
obliged  to  her,  that  I  looked  very  full  in  her 
eyes, — and  that  I  repeated  my  thanks  as  often 
as  she  had  done  her  instructions. 

I  had  not  got  ten  paces  from  the  door,  before 
I  found  I  had  forgot  every  tittle  of  what  afae 
had  said : — so  looking  back,  and  seeing  her  still 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  shop,  as  if  to  lode 
whether  I  went  right  or  not, — ^I  returned  back, 
to  ask  her  whether  the  first  turn  was  to  my  right 

or  left,  for  that  I  had  absolutely  forgot. \a 

it  possible !  said  she,  half  laughing. — ^'Tis  vevy 
possible,  replied  I,  when  a  man  is  thinking 
more  of  a  woman  than  of  her  good  advice. 

As  this  was  the  real  truth,  she  took  it,  as 
every'  woman  takes  a  matter  of  right,  with  a 
slight  curtsey. 

Atterviez,  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 

my  arm  to  detain  me,  whilst  she  called  a  kd 
out  of  the  back  shop  to  get  ready  a  parcel  of 
gloves.  I  am  just  going  to  send  Imn,  said  she, 
with  a  packet  into  mat  quarter ;  and  if  you  will 
have  the  complaisance  to  step  in,  it  will  be  ready 
in  a  moment,  and  he  shall  attend  you  to  tlie 
place.  So  I  walked  in  with  her  to  tne  hr  side 
of  the  shop ;  and  taking  up  the  ruffle  in  my 
hand  which  slie  laid  upon  the  chair,  as  if  I  had 
a  mind  to  sit,  she  sat  down  herself  in  her  low 
chair,  and  I  instantly  sat  myself  down  beside 
her. 
1/  He  will  be  ready.  Monsieur,  said  she,  in  a 

moment. And  m  that  moment,  replied  I, 

most  willingly  would  I  say  something  very  dvil 
to  you  for  all  these  courtesies.  Any  one  may 
do  a  casual  act  of  good  nature,  but  a  continua- 
tion of  them  shews  it  is  a  part  of  the  tempen^ 
ture ;  and,  certainly,  added  I,  if  it  is  the  same 
blood  which  comes  from  the  heart,  which  de< 
scends  to  the  extremes  (touching  her  wrist)  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  one  of  the  best  pulks, 
of  any  woman  in  the  world.  Feel  it,  said  she, 
holding  out  her  arm.  So  laying  down  my  hat, 
I  took  hold  of  her  Angers  in  one  hand,  aod 
applied  the  two  fore-fingers  of  my  other  to  the 
artery. 

Would  to  Heaven !  my  dear  Eu^liius,  thou 
hadst  passed  by,  and  beneld  me  sitting  in 
black  coat,  and  in  my  lack-^-daysical  man 
counting  the  throbs  of  it,  one  by  one,  with  as 
much  true  devotion  as  if  I  had  been  watching 
the  critical  ebb  or  flow  of  her  fever!  How 
wouldst  thou  have  laughed  and  moralized  up^n 
my  new  profession ! — and  thou  shouldst  have 
laughed  and  moralized  on — ^Trust  me,  mf  dear 
Eugenius,  I  should  have  said  "  there'are  worse 
occupations  in  this  world  than  feeling  a  woman  t 


[in  my 
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jmhe." — ^But  a  grisetie'sf  diou  wooldst  hare 
and, — and  in  an  open  shop,  Yorick ! — 

--So  much  the  better :  for  when  my  viewB 
are  direct,  Eugenius,  I  care  not  if  all  &e  world 
saw  me  fed  it 


the  lad  came  into  the  shop  with  the  gloves. — 
Apropos,  said  I^  I  want  a  couplo  of  pairs  myself. 


THE  GLOVES. 


THE  HUSBAND. 


1  HAD  counted  twenty  pulsations,  and  was 
floing  on  £Et8t  towards  Jtne  fortieth,  when  her 
hm^nd  coming  unexpected  from  a  back-par- 
leur  into  the  uiop,  put  me  a  little  out  in  my 
redconing.— -'Twas  nobody  but  her  husband, 
she  said---so  I  began  a  fresh  score. — Monsieur  is 
80  good,  quoth  she,  as  he  passed  by  us,  as  to  give 

hhttsdf  the  trouble  of  feeung  my  pulse. ^The 

husband  took  off  his  hat,  and  making  me  a  bow, 
add,  I  did  him  too  much  honour ;  and  having 
said  that,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out. 

Good  Crod !  said  I  to  myself,  as  he  went  out, 
— and  can  this  man  be  the  husband  of  this  wo- 
man? 

T/et  it  not  torment  the  few  who  know  what 
must  have  been  the  grounds  of  this  exdamation, 
if  I  explain  it  to  those  who  do  not. 

In  London,  a  shopkeeper  and  a  shopkeeper's 
wife  seem  to  be  one  bone  and  one  flesh.  In  the 
several  endowments  of  mind  and  body,  some- 
times the  one,  sometimes  the  other  has  it,  so  as 
in  seneral  to  be  unon  a  par,  and  ta  tally  with 
each  oth^  as  nearly  as  man  and  wife  need  to 
do. 

In  Paris,  there  are  scarce  two  orders  of  beings 
more  different ;  fbr  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  the  shop  not  resting  in  the  husband, 
ne  sddom  comes  there : — ^in  some  dark  and  dis- 
mal room  behind,  he  sits  commerceless  in  his 
thrum  night-cap,  the  same  rough  son  of  Nature 
that  Nature  left  him. 

The  genius  of  a  people,  where  nothing  but 
the  monarchy  is  salioue,  having  ceded  this  de- 
partment, with  sundry  others,  totally  to  the 
women—by  a  continual  higgling  with  custom- 
ers of  all  ranks  and  sizes  from  morning  to  night, 
Mke  so  many  rough  pebbles  shook  long  together 
in  a  bag,  by  amicable  collisions,  they  have  worn 
down  thdr  asperities  and  sharp  angles,  and  not 
only  become  round  and  smooth,  but  will  recdve, 
some  of  them,apolish  like  a  brilliant — ^Monsieur 
U  Mari  is  little  better  than  the  stone  under 
your  foot 

— Surdy, — surely,  man  I  it  is  not  good  for 
thee  to  sit  alone ;  tnou  wast  made  for  social  in- 
tercourse and  gentle  greetings;  and  this  im- 
provement of  our  natures  from  it,  I  appeal  to, 
as  my  evidence. 

— And  how  does  it  beat.  Monsieur  ?  said  she. 
—With  all  the  benignity,  said  I,  looking 

quietly  in  her  eyes,  that  I  expected. ^She 

was  going  to  say  something  dvil  in  return,  but 


PARIS. 

The  beautiful  grisette  rose  up  when  I  said 
this,  and,  going  behind  the  counter,  reached 
down  a  parcel,  and  untied  it :  I  advanced  to  the 
side  over-against  her :  they  were  aU  too  large. 
The  beautiful  grisette  measured  them  one  by 
one  across  my  hand. — It  would  not  alter  the  di- 
mensions.— She  be^ed  I  would  try  a  single 
pair,  which  seemed  to  be  the  least. — She  hdd  it 
open; — my  hand  slipped  into  it  at  once. — It 
will  not  do,  said  I,  shaking  my  head  a  little- 
No,  said  she,  doing  the  same  thing. 

There  are  certain  combined  looks  of  simple 
subtlety, — where  whim,  and  sense,  and  serious- 
ness, and  nonsense,  are  so  blended,  that  dl  the 
languages  of  Babel  set  loose  together,  could  not 
express  them: — they  are  communicated  and 
caught  so  instantaneoudy,  that  you  can  scarce 
say  which  party  is  the  infector.  I  leave  it  to 
your  men  of  words  to  swell  pages  about  it,-*it 
18  enough  in  the  present  to  say  again,  the  gloves 
would  not  do ;  so  folding  our  hands  within  our 
arms,  we  both  lolled  upon  the  counter ; — ^it  was 
narrow,  and  there  was  just  room  for  the  parcel 
to  lay  between  us. 

The  beautiful  grisette  looked  sometimes  at 
the  gloves,  then  sideways  to  the  window,  then 
at  the  gloves,— and  then  at  me.  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  break  silence ; — I  followed  her  exam- 
Sle :  so  I  looked  at  the  gloves,  then  to  the  win- 
ow,  then  at  the  gloves,  and  then  at  her— and 
so  on  alternately. 

I  found  I  lost  considerably  in  every  attack : — 
she  had  a  quick  black  eye,  and  shot  through  two 
such  long  and  silken  eye-lashes  with  such  pene- 
tration, mat  she  looked  into  my  very  heart  and 
rdns. — It  may  seem  strange ;  but  I  could  actu- 
ally feel  she  cud. 

It  is  no  matter,  sdd  I,  taking  up  a  couple 
of  the  pairs  next  me,  and  putting  them  into  my 
pocket. 

I  was  sensible  the  beautiful  grisette  had  not 
asked  a  single  livre  above  the  price.  I  wished 
she  had  asked  a  livre  more ;  and  was  puzding 
my  brains  how  to  bring  the  matter  about — Do 
you  think,  my  dear  sir,  said  she,  mistaking  my 
embarrassment,  that  I  could  ask  a  sous  too  much 
of  a  stranger — and  of  a'  stranger  whose  polite- 
ness, more  than  his  want  of  gloves,  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  lay  himself  at  my  mercy  ? — 
M'en  croyez  capable^ — Fdth !  not  I,  sdd  I; 
and  if  you  were,  you  are  welcome.  So  counting 
the  mon^y  into  her  hand,  and  with  a  lower  bow 
than  one  generdly  makes  to  a  shopkeeper's  wife, 
I  went  out ;  and  tier  lad  with  his  parcel  follow- 
ed me. 
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THE  TRANSLATION. 

PARIS. 

There  was  nobody  in  tbe  box  I  was  let  into, 
but  a  kindly  old  French  officer.  I  love  the  cha- 
racter, not  only  because  I  honour  the  man  whose 
manners  are  softened  by  a  profession  which 
nudces  bad  men  wwse,  Imt  tnat  I  once  knew 
one, — for  he  is  no  more, — and  whv  should  I 
Boi  rescue  one  page  from  violation  by  writing 
his  name  in  it,  and  telling  the  world  it  was  Cap- 
tain Tobias  Shandy,  the  dearest  of  my  flock  and 
fhends,  whose  philanthropv  I  never  think  of 
at  this  long  distance  fWnn  nis  deatli,  but  my 
eyes  gush  out  with  tears.  For  his  sake,  I  have 
a  predilection  for  the  whole  corps  of  yeterans ; 
and  ao  I  strode  over  the  two  back  rows  of 
benches,  and  placed  myself  beside  him. 

Tile  cJd  officer  was  reading  attentively  a  small 
pamphlet  (it  might  be  tbe  book  of  thus  opera) 
with  a  large  pair  of  qiectades.  As  soon  as  I  sat 
down,  he  took  his  spectacles  off,  and  putting 
^em  into  a  shagreen  case,  returned  them  and 
the  book  into  his  pocket  together*  I  half  rose 
up,  and  made  him  a  bow. 

Translate  this  into  any  civilized  language  in 
the  world,  the  sense  is  this : — 

**  Here's  a  poor  stranger  come  into  the  box ; 
he  seems  as  if  he  knew  nobody ;  and  is  never 
likely,  was  he  to  be  seven  years  in  Paris,  if 
every  man  he  comes  near  keeps  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose : — 'tis  shutting  ttie  door  of  oon- 
Tetsation  absolutely  in  his  £ce,  and  using  him 
worse  than  a  German." 

The  French  officer  mig^t  as  weU  have  said  it 
all  aloud :  and  if  he  had,  I  should  in  coarse 
have  put  the  bow  I  made  him  into  French  loo, 
and  told  him,  *'  I  was  sensible  of  his  attention, 
and  returned  him  a  thousand  thanks  for  iR"   ' 

There  is  not  a  secret  so  aiding  to  the  progress 
of  sodality,  as  to  get  roaster  of  this  short  hand, 
and  to  be  quick  in  rendering  the  several  turns 
of  looks  and  limbs,  with  all  then*  inflections  and 
delineations,  into  plain  words.  For  my  own  part, 
by  long  habitude,  I  do  it  so  mechanically,  that 
when  I  walk  tbe  streets  of  London,  I  go  transia* 
ting  all  the  way ;  and  have  more  than  once  stood 
behind  the  circle,  where  not  three  words  have 
been  said,  and  have  brought  off  twenty  difi^rent 
dialogues  with  me,  whioi  I  could  lutve  fairly 
wrote  down  and  sworn  to. 

I  was  going  one  evening  to  Martini's  concert 
at  Milan,  and  was  just  entering  the  door  of  the 
hall,  when  the  Marquisina  de  F***  was  coming 
out,  in  a  sort  of  hurry ; — she  was  almost  upon 
me  before  I  saw  her :  so  I  gave  a  spring  to  one 
aide,  to  let  her  pass.  She  had  done  the  same, 
and  on  die  same  side  too :  so  we  ran  our  heads 
together :  she  instantly  got  to  the  other  side  to 
get  out :  I  was  just  as  unf(H*tunate  as  she  had 


been;  ibr  I  had  sprung  to  iAmt  aide,  loid  omo- 
aed  her  passage  again.  We  both  flew  tog^er 
to  the  other  side,  and  then  back, — and  so  on : — 
it  was  ridiculous ;  we  both  blushed  intolenbly ; 
so  I  did  at  last  the  thing  I  should  hsTe  done  at 
first ; — I  stood  stock  still,  and  the  Marquisina 
had  no  more  difficulty.  I  had  no  power  to  go 
into  the  room  till  I  biad  made  her  so  much  re- 
paration as  to  wait  and  follow  her  with  my  eye 
to  the  end  of  the  passage.  She  looked  bock 
twice,  and  walked  along  it  rather  sideways,  as  if 
she  would  make  room  for  any  one  coming  up 
stabrs  to  pass  her. — Xo,  said  I,  that's  a  vile 
translation :  the  Marquisina  has  a  r^ht  to  Ae 
best  apology  I  can  make  her ;  and  that  opening  it 
left  for  me  to  do  it  in  :--so  I  ran  and  bemd 
pardon  for  the  embarrassment  I  had  given  ner, 
saying  it  was  my  intention  to  have  mjide  her 
way.  She  answered  she  was  guided  by  die  saMi 
intention  towaidsme; — so  we  reciprocally  thank- 
ed each  other.  She  was  at  the  top  of  the  stain; 
and  seeing  no  ciciakeo  near  her,  I  begged  to  hand 
her  to  her  ooadi ;  so  we  went  down  the  stairs, 
stopping  at  every  third  step  to  talk  of  the  con- 
cert and  the  adventure. — IXpon  my  word,  ma- 
dam, said  I,  when  I  had  handed  bar  in,  I  made 
six  different  effinrts  to  let  you  so  out. — ^And  I 
made  six  efforts,  replied  die,  to  let  you  enter.— 
I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  make  a  aeveofli, 
said  I.-rrWith  all  mv  hesrt,  said  she,  making 
room-— Life  is  too  siiort  to  be  long  about  the 
forms  of  it ; — so  I  instantly  stepp^  in,  and  dbe 

carried  me  home  with  her. ^And  what  be- 

csme  of  the  concert,  St  Cecilia,  who,  1  si^ 
pose,  was  at  it,  knows  more  than  I. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  oonnectum  wludi 
arose  out  of  the  translation,  eave  me  mo 
sure  than  any  one  I  had  the  honour  to  i 
Italy. 


THE  DWARF. 

PARIS. 

I  HAu  never  heard  the  remark  ma^  by  any 
one  in  my  life,  except  by  one ;  and  who  that 
was,  will  probably  come  out  in  thia  dianto' ;  so 
that  being  pretty  much  unprepossessed,  \hat 
must  have  been  grounds  font  what  strudc  me  the 
moment  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  parttrre, — and 
that  was,  the  unaccountable  sport  of  Nature  in 
ibrming  such  numbers  of  dwam.  No  doubt,  die 

rts  at  certain  times  in  almost  every  comer  of 
world ;  but  in  Paris,  there  ia  no  end  to  her 
amusements — The  goddess  seems  ahnost  as 
merry  as  she  is  wise. 

As  I  carried  my  idea  out  of  the  Opera  Comijme 
with  me,  I  measured  every  body  I  saw  walknig 
in  the  streets  by  it.—- Melancholy  applicatioB ! 
especially  where  the  dae  was  extremdiy  Httl^ — 
the  face  extremely  dark, — the  eyes  qakk, — the 
nose  long,— rthe  teeth  white^^the  jaw  proni- 
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iieat>— to  eee  «o  nuaj  mkerabks,  by  totw  of 
ftcddentSy  driven  out  of  their  own  proper  class 
into  the  very  verge  of  another,  which  it  gives 
me  pain  to  write  down: — every  third  man  a 
pigmy! — some  by  ricketty  heads  and  hump- 
backs ;— others  by  bandy-legs ; — a  third  set  ar- 
rested by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  years  of  their  growth ; — a  fourth,  in 
their  perfect  and  natural  state,  like  dwarf  apple- 
trees;  from  the  first  rudiments  and  stamina  of 
their  existence,  never  meant  to  grow  higher. 

A  Medical  Traveller  might  say,  'tis  owing  to 
undue  bandages ; — a  Splenetic  one,  to  want  of 
air; — and  an  Inquisitive  Traveller,  to  fortify 
the  system,  may  measure  the  height  of  their 
houses, — the  narrowness  of  their  streets,  and  in 
how  few  feet  square  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
stories  such  numbers  of  the  Bourgtoisk  eat  and  < 
sleep  together.  But  I  remember,  Mr  Shandy 
the  £lder,  who  accounted  for  noUiing  like  any 
body  else,  in  speikinff  one  evening  of  tnese  mat- 
ters, aveired.  That  children,  like  other  animals, 
might  be  increased  almost  to  any  size,  provided 
they  came  right  into  the  world ;  but  the  misery 
was,  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  so  cooped  up, 
that  they  had  not  actually  room  enough  to  g^t 
them.— I  do  not  call  it  getting  any  thing,  said 
•'tis  getting  nothing Nay,  continu^  he. 


rising  in  his  argument,  'tis  getting  worse  than 
nothing,  when  all  you  have  got,  after  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years  of  the  tenderest  care  and 
roost  nutritious  luiment  bestowed  upon  it,  shall 
not  at  last  be  as  high  as  my  leg.  Now>  Mr 
Shandy  beings  very  short,  there  covdd  be  nothing 
more  said  of  it. 

As  this  is  not  a  work  of  reasoning,  I  leave  the 
solution  as  I  found  it,  and  content  myself  with 
the  truth  only  of  the  remark,  which  is  verified 
in  every  lane  and  bye-lane  of  Paris.  I  was  walk- 
ing down  that  which  leads  firora  the  Carousal  to 
th/e  Palais  Royal,  and  observing  a  little  boy  in 
some  distress  at  iht  side  of  the  gutter  which  ran 
down  the  middle  of  it,  I  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
andxhelped  him  over.  Upon  turning  up  his  face 
to  look  at  him  after,  I  perceived  he  was  about 

forty. Never  mind,  said  I,  some  good  body 

will  do  as  much  for  me  when  I  am  ninety. 

I  feel  some  little  principles  within  me,  which 
incline  me  to  be  merciful  towards  this  poor 
blighted  part  of  my  species,  who  have  neither 
size  nor  strength  to  get  on  in  the  world. — I  can- 
not bear  to  see  one  of  them  trod  upon ;  and  had 
scarce  got  seated  beside  my  old  French  of&oet  ere 
.  the  di4;ust  was  exercised,  by  seeing  the  very 
thing  happen  under  the  box  we  sat  in. 

At  the  end  of  the  orchestra,  and  betwixt  that 
and  the  first  side-box,  there  is  a  small  esplanade 
left,  where,  when  the  house  is  fVill,  numbers  of 
all  ranks  take  sanctuary.  Though  you  stand,  as 
in  the  parterre,  you  pay  the  same  price  as  in 
the  orcnestra.    A  poor  defenceless  bung  of  this 


order  had  got  thrust,  some  how  or  other,  into 
this  luckless  place ; — the  night  was  hot,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  beings  two  feet  and  a  half 
higher  than  himself.  The  dwarf  suffered  inex- 
pressiblv  on  all  sides ;  but  the  thing  which  in- 
commoded him  most,  was  a  tall,  corpulent  Ger- 
man, near  seven  feet  hi^,  who  stood  directly 
betMrixt  him  and  all  possibility  of  his  seeing 
either  the  stage  or  the  actors.  The  poor  dwarf 
did  all  he  co\{ld  to  get  a  peep  at  what  was  going 
forwards,  by  seeking  for  some  little  opening  be- 
twixt the  German's  arm  and  his  body,  trying 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  but  the  \ 
German  stood  square  in  the  most  unaccommo-  l 
dating  posture  that  can  be  imagined: — the  dwarf 
might  as  well  have  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deq>est  draw-well  m  Paris ;  so  he  civilly 
reached  up  his  hand  to  the  Grerman's  sleeve,  and 
told  him  his  distress. — The  German  turned  his 
head  back,  looked  down  upon  him  as  Goliah  did 
upon  David, — and  unfeelingly  resumed  his  pos- 
ture. 

I  was  just  then  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of 
my  monk's  little  horn  box. — And  how  would 
thy  meek  and  courteous  spirit,  my  dear  monk ! 
so  tempered  to  bear  avd  forbear  /—-how  sweetly 
would  It  have  lent  an  ear  to  this  poor  soul's  com- 
plaint ! 

The  old  Frendi  officer  seeing  me  lift  up  my 
eyes  with  an  emotion,  as  I  made  the  apostrophe, 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  me  what  was  the  matter 
—I  told  him  the  story  in  three  words,  and 
added,  how  inhuman  it  was. 

By  this  time  the  dwarf  was  driven  to  ex- 
tremes, and  in  his  fii^t  transports,  which  are 
generally  unreasonable,  had  told  the  Grerroan  he 

would  cut  off  his  long  queue  with  his  knife. 

The  German  looked  back  coolly,  and  told  him 
he  was  welcome,  if  he  could  reach  it 

An  injury  sharpeued^y  an  insult,  be  it  to 
whom  it  will,  makes  every  man  of  sentiment  a 
pirty :  I  could  have  leaped  out  of  the  box  to^ 
nave  redressed  it. — The  old  French  officer  did 
it  with  much  less  confusion ;  for  leaning k  littla^>^ 
over,  andnodding to  a  sentinel,  andpointing.^tUhe 
same  time  with  his  finger  at  the  distress,— the 
sentinel  made  his  way  to  it. — ^Xhere  was  no  oc- 
casion to  tell  the  grieyanCe^^the  thing  told  it- 
self; so  thrusting  back  the  German  instantly 
witli  his  musket, — ^he  took  the  poor  dwarf  by 

the  hand,  and  placed  him  before  him. This 

is  noble !  said  1,  clapping  my  hands  together. 

And  yet  you  would  not  permit  this,  said 

the  old  officer,  in  England. 

—In  England,  dear  sir,  said l^we  ntXtUat 
cur  ease. 

The  old  French  officer  would  have  set  me  at 
unity  with  mysdf,  in  case  I  had  been  at  vari- 
ance,— ^by  saying  it  was  a  bon  mot ;— and  as  a 
bon  mot  is  alway^  worth  something  in  Paris,  he 
offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff 
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THE  ROSE. 


It  was  now  my  turn  to  ask  the  old  French 
officer,  "  What  was  the  matter  ?"  for  a  cry  of 
*'  Haussez  Us  mains,  Monsieur  VAbbi"  re-e- 
choed from  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  par* 
terre,  was  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  my  apos- 
trophe to  the  monk  had  been  to  him. 

He  told  me  it  was  some  poor  Abb^  in  one  of 
the  upper  loges,  who  he  supposed  had  got  plant- 
ed perdu  behind  a  couple  of  grisettes,  in  order 
to  see  the  opera,  and  that  the  parterre  espying 
him,  were  insisting  upon  his  nolding  up  both 

his  hands  during  the  representation. And 

can  it  be  supposed,  said  I,  that  an  ecclesiastic 
would  pick  the  grisettes  pockets? — The  old 
French  officer  smiled,  and  whispering  in  ray 
ear,  opened  a  door  of  knowledge  which  I  had 
no  idea  of. 

Good  God !  said  I,  turning  pale  with 

astonishment, — ^is  it  possible,  that  a  people  so 
smit  with  sentiment  should  at  the  same  time  be 
so  unclean,  and  so  unlike  themselves. — QjueUe 
grosfiertS  I  added  I. 

The  French  officer  told  me  it  was  an  il- 
liberal sarcasm  at  the  church,  which  had  begun 
in  the  theatre  about  the  time  the  Tartuffi;  was 
given  in  it,  by  Moliere : — ^but,  like  other  re- 
mains of  Gothicmanners,  was  dedining. — Every 
nation,  continued  he,  have  their  refinements  and 
frrossierth,  in  which  they  take  the  lead,  and  lose 
it  of  one  another  by  turns ; — that  he  had  been 
in  most  countries,  but  never  in  one  where  he 
found  not  some  delicacies,  which  others  seemed 
to  want.  Le  pour  ei  le  conire  se  trouvant  en 
chaque  nation;  there  is  a  balance,  said  he,  of 
good  and  bad  everywhere ;  and  nothing  but  the 
knowing  it  is  so,  can  emancipate  one  half  of  the 


world  fnm  the  prepossession  which  it  hMa 
against  the  other : — that  the  advantage  of  tra- 
vel, as  it  regarded  the  s^avoir  vivre,  was  by  seeing 
a  great  deal  both  of  men  and  manners ;  it  taught 
us  mutual  toleration;  and  mutual  toleration, 
concluded  he,  making  me  a  bow,  taught  us  mu- 
tual love. 

The  old  French  officer  delivered  this  with  an 
air  of  such  candour  and  good  sense,  as  coincided 
with  my  first  favourable  impressions  of  his  cha- 
racter : — I  thought  I  loved  the  man  ;  but  I  fear 
I  mistook  the  object : — ^twas  my  own  way  of 
thinking, — the  difference  was,  I  could  not  have 
expressed  it  half  so  welL 

It  is  alike  troublesome  to  both  the  rider  and 
his  beast, — ^if  the  latter  goes  pricking  up  his 
ears,  and  starting  all  the  way  at  every  object 
which  he  never  saw  before. — ^I  have  as  httle  tor- 
ment of  this  kind  as  any  creature  alive ;  and 
yet  I  honestly  confess,  that  many  a  thing  gave 
me  pain,  and  that  I  blushed  at  many  a  w<n^ 
the  first  month, — which  I  found  inconsequent 
and  perfectly  innocent  the  second. 

Madame  de  Rambouliet,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance of  about  six  weeks  with  her,  had  done  me 
the  honour  to  take  me  in  her  coach  about  two 
leagues  out  of  town. — Of  all  women,  Madame 
de  Rambouliet  is  the  most  coirect :— and  I  ne- 
ver wish  to  see  one  of  more  virtues  and  purity 
of  heart — In  our  return  back,  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouliet desired  me  to  pull  the  cord. 1  asked 

her  if  she  wanted  anything Rien  que  pour 

pisser,  said  Madame  de  Rambouliet. 

Grieve  not,  gentle  traveller,  to  let  Madame 
de  Rambouliet  n — ss  <».— And,  ye  fair  mystk 
nymphs,  go  eacn  one  pluck  your  rose,  and  scat- 
ter them  in  your  path, — for  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouliet did  no  more. — I  handed  Madame  de 
Rambouliet  out  of  the  coach  ;  and  had  I  been 
the  priest  of  the  chaste  CastaHa,  I  could  not 
have  served  at  her  fountain  with  a  more  re- 
spectful deconun. 
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THE  FILLE  DE  CHAMBRE. 

What  the  (M  French  officer  had  delivered 
upon  trayellii^  bringing  Polonius's  advice  to 
his  son,  upon  the  same  subject,  into  my  head, 
— and  that  bringing  in  Hamlet, — and  Hamlet 
the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  I  stopt  at  the 
Quai  de  Conti,  in  my  return  home,  to  purchase 
the  whole  set. 

The  bookseller  said  he  had  not  a  set  in  the 

world. Comment !  said  I,  taking  one  up  out 

of  a  set  which  lay  on  the  counter  betwixt  us. 

He  said,  they  were  sent  him  only  to  be  got 

hound ;  and  were  to  be  sent  back  to  VersaiUes 
in  the  morning  to  the  Count  de  B****. 

And  does  the  Count  de  B*****,  said  I, 

read  Shakespeare  ? (fest  un  Esprit  fort,  re- 
plied the  bookseller. — He  loves  English  books ; 
and  what  is  more  to  his  honour^  Monsieur,  he 

loves  the  English  too. ^You  speak  this  so 

civilly,  said  I,  that  it  is  enough  to  oblige  an 
Englishman  to  lay  out  a  louis  d'or  or  two  at 

your  shop. The  bookseller  made  a  bow,  and 

was  going  to  say  something,  when  a  young  de- 
cent girl,  about  twenty,  who  by  her  air  and 
dress  seemed  to  heJUle  de  chambre  to  some  de- 
vout woman  of  fashion,  came  into  the  shop  and 
asked  for  Les  Egarements  du  Cceur  et  de  t Esprit. 
The  bookseller  save  her  the  book  directly ;  she 
pulled  out  a  little  oreen  satin  purse,  run  round 
with  a  ribband  of  the  same  colour,  and  putting 
her  finger  and  thumb  into  it,  she  took  out  the 
moiiey  and  paid  for  it.  As  I  had  nothing  more 
to  stay  me  in  the  shop,  we  both  walked  out  of 
the  door  together. 

VOL.  V. 


And  what  have  you  to  do,  my  dear,  said 

I,  with  The  Wanderings  of  the  Heart,  who 
scarce  know  yet  you  have  one?  nor,  'till  Love 
has  first  told  you  it,  or  some  &ithless  shepherd 
has  made  it  ache,  canst  thou  ever  be  sure  it  is 

80. Le  Dieu  m'en  garde  !  said  the  girl.— 

With  reason,  said  I ;  for  it  is  a  good  one,  'tis  a 
pity  it  should  be  stolen ;  'tis  a  little  treasure  to. 
thee,  and  gives  a  better  air  to  your  face,  than  if 
it  was  dremed  out  with  pearls. 

The  young  girl  Hstened  with  a  submissive 
attention,  holding  her  satin  purse  by  its  ribband 

in  her  hand  all  the  time. ^Tls  a  very  small 

one,  said  I,  taking  hold  of  the  bottom  of  it^— 
(she  held  it  towards  me) — ^and  there  is  very 
uttle  in  it,  my  dear,  said  I ;  but  be  but  as  eood 
as  thou  art  handsome,  and  Heaven  will  SX  it. 
1  had  a  parcel  of  crowns  in  my  hand  to  pay  for 
Shakespeare ;  and  as  she  had  let  go  the  purse 
entirely,  I  put  a  angle  one  in ;  and  tying  up 
the  ribband  in  a  bow-knot,  returned  it  to  her. 

The  young  girl  made  me  more  a  humble 
curtsey  than  a  low.  one: — ^'twas  one  of  those 
quiet,'  thankful  sinkings,  where  the  spirit  bows 
itself  down, — the  body  does  no  more  than  tell 
it  I  never  gave  a  ghrl  a  crown  in  my  life 
which  gave  me  half  the  pleasure. 
-  My  advice,  my  dear,  wotdd  not  have  been 
worth  a  pin  to  you,  said  I,  if  I  had  not  given 
this  along  with  it :  but  now,  when  vou  see  the 
crown,  you'll  remember  it ; — so  don  t,  my  dear, 
lay  it  out  in  ribbands. 

Upon  my  word,  sir,  said  the  ^1,  ear- 
nestly, I  am  incapable ; — ^in  saying  which,  as  is 
usual  in  little  bargains  of  honour,  she  gave  me 
her  hand:-^^i»  veritS,  Monsieur,  je  mettrai  cet 
argent  apart,  said  she. 
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When  a  virtuous  convention  is  made  betwilt 
man  and  woman^  it  sanctifies  their  roost  pri« 
vate  walks ;  so^  notwithstanding  it  was  du^y, 
yet  as  hoth  our  roads  lay  the  same  way^  we 
made  no  scruple  of  walking  along  the  Quai  de 
Conti  together. 

She  niade  me  a  second  curtsey  in  setting  off; 
and  before  we  got  twenty  yards  from  the  door^ 
as  if  she  had  not  done  enough  before^  she  made 
a  sort  of  a  little  stop,  to  tell  me  again— she 
thanked  me. 

— It  was  a  small  tribute,  I  told  her,  which  I 
could  not  avoid  paying  to  virtue,  and  would 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  person  I  had  been  ren- 
dering it  to  for  the  world;  but  I  see  innocence, 
m  V  dear,  in  your  fiice, — and  foul  befal  the  man 
.who  ever  lays  a  snare  in  its  way ! 

The  ffirl  seemed  afibcted,  some  way  or  other, 
with  miat  I  said; — she  gave  a  low  sigh: — I 
found  I  was  not  empowered  to  inquire  at  all 
after  it, — so  said  nothing  more  till  I  got  to  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Nevers,  where  we  were  to 
part. 

But,  is  this  the  way,  my  dear,  said  I,  to 

Uie  Hotel  de  Modene  ?--  She  told  me  it  was  ; 
-—or  that  I  might  go  by  the  Rue  de  Guene- 

gualt,  which  was  the  next  turn. Then  111  go, 

my  dear,  by  the  Rue  de  Guenegualt,  said  I,  n>r 
two  reasons:  first,  I  shall  please  mjsdf;  and 
next,  I  shall  give  you  the  protection  of  my 

company  as  far  on  your  way  as  I  can. The 

girl  was  sensible  I  was  dvil, — and  said.  She 
wished  the  Hotel  de  Modene  was  in  the  Rue  de 

St  Pierre. You  live  there?  said  I. She 

told  me  she  -was^fiUe  de  chambre  to  Madame 
R*«»* Good  God  I  said  I,  'tis  the  very  la- 
dy for  whom  I  have  brought  a  letter  m>m 

Amiens. The  girl  told  me  that  Madame 

R*»**,  she  believed,  expected  a  stranger  with 
a  letter,  and  was  impatient  to  see  him.  So  I 
desired  the  girl  to  nresent  my  compliments  to 
Madame  R**^**,  ana  say  I  would  certainly  wait 
upon  her  in  the  morning. 

We  stood  still  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
Nevers  whilst  this  passed. — ^We  then  stopped  a 
moment  whilst  she  disposed  of  her  EgaremenU 
du  CoEur,  &c  more  commodiously  than  carrying 
them  in  her  hand :~ they  were  two  volumes; 
so  I  held  the  second  for  her  whilst  she  put  the 
first  into  her  pocket;  and  then  she  held  her 
pocket,  and  I  put  in  the  other  after  it. 
f     'Tis  sweet  to  feel  by  what  fine-spun  threads 
V  our  affections  are  drawn  together  I 
^     We  set  off  afresh ;  and  as  she  took  her  third 
step,  the  girl  put  her  hand  within  my  arm.— ^^ 
\ji  was  just  bidding  her, — ^but  she  did  it  of  her- 
self, with  that  undeliberating  simplicity,  whidi 
shewed  it  was  out  of  her  head  that  she  had  ne- 
ver seen  me  before.    For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
the  conviction  of  consangumity  so  strongly, 
that  I  could  not  help  turning  half  round  to  took 
in  her  fiioe,  and  see  if  I  cQuld  trace  out  any 


thing  in  it  of  a  fiunily  likeneis^— Tatl  nid  lj| 
are  we  not  all  relations? 

When  we  arrived  at  the  turning  up  of  the 
Rue  de  Guen^ualt,  I  stopped  to  bid  luer  adieu 
for  good  and  all:  the  girl  would  thank  me 
again  for  my  company  and  kindness. — She  bid 
me  adieu  twice ; — I  repeated  it  as  often  ;  and  so 
cordial  was  the  parting  between  us,  that  had  it 
happened  any  where  else,  Tm  not  sure  but  I 
should  have  sigufed  It  widii  a  kiss  of  charity,  as 
\warm  and  holy  as  an  apostk. 

But  in  Paris,  as  none  kiss  each  ether  but  the 
fien^ — I  did  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
rl  bid  God  bless  her ! 


THE  PASSPORT. 

FARIi. 

When  I  got  home  to  my  hotel.  La  Fleor 
told  me  I  had  been  inquired  after  by  the  lieu- 
tenant de  Police. ^The  deuce  take  it,  said  I, 

— ^I  know  the  reason.  It  is  time  the  reader 
should  know  it;  for  in  the  order  of  things  in 
which  it  happened,  it  was  omitted  ;  not  that  it 
was  out  of  my  h^,  but,  that  had  I  told  it 
then,  it  mi^t  have  been  forgot  now; — and 
now  is  the  time  I  want  it 
-  I  had  left  London  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion, that  it  never  entered  my  mind  that  we 
.^were  at  war  with  France;  and  had  reached 
I  Dover,  and  looked  through  my  glass  at  the  hilk 
f  1)eyond  Boulogne,  befbre  the  idea  presented  it- 
seUT ;  and  with  this  in  its  train,  that  there  was 
no  getting  there  without  a  pas^tort.  Go  but  to 
the  end  of  a  street,  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  lor 
returning  back  no  wiser  than  I  set  out;  and  as 
this  was  one  of  the  greatest  efibrts  I  had  ever 
made  for  knowledge,  I  could  less  bear  the 
thoughts  of  it;  so  hearing  the  Count  de  **** 
had  hired  the  packet,  I  begged  he  would  take 
me  in  his  suite.  The  Count  had  some  litde 
knowledge  of  me,  so  made  little  or  no  difficulty, 
—only  said,  his  indtnation  to  serve  me  could 
reach  no  fiuther  than  Calais,  as  he  was  to  re- 
turn by  way  of  Brussels  to  Paris;  however, 
when  I  had  once  passed  there,  I  mi^t  get  to 
Paris  without  interruption ;  but  that  m  I^iris  I 

must  make  friends  ana  shift  for  myself. ^Let 

me  get  to  Paris,  Monsieur  le  Count,  said  I, — 
and  I  shall  do  very  well.  So  I  embarked,  and 
never  thought  more  of  the  matter. 

When  I^  Fleur  told  me  Uie  Lieutenant  de 
Police  had  been  inquiring  after  me, — ^the  thing 
instantly  recurred ; — and  by  the  time  La  Fleur 
had  weU  told  me,  the  master  of  the  hotel  came 
into  my  room  to  tell  me  the  same  thing,  with 
this  addition  to  it,  that  my  passport  had  been 
particularly  asked  after :  the  master  of  the  hotd 
concluded  with  saying  he  ho|ped  I  had  one. 
Not  I,  faith !  said  I. 


THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 
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Tlie  master  of  the  hotel  retired  three  stept 
fiom  me,  as  from  an  infected  person,  as  I  de- 
dared  this ; — and  poor  La  Fleur  advanced  three 
Btepa  towards  me,  and  with  that  sort  of  move- 
ment which  a  good  soul  makes  to  succour  a  dis- 
tressed one:  thefdHow  won  my  heart  hy  it ;  and 
from  that  single  trait,  I  knew  his  character  as 
perfectly,  and  could  rely  upon  it  as  firmly,  as  if 
ne  had  served  me  with  fidelity  for  seven  years. 

Jfon  Seigneur!  cried  the  master  of  tne  ho- 
tel;—hut  recollecting  himself  as  he  made  the 
exdamation,  he  instantly  changed  the  tone  of  it 
—If  Monsieur,  said  he,  has  not  a  passport  {ap* 
paremmeni)  in  all  likelihood  he  has  friends  m 
Faris  who  can  procure  him  one. — ^Not  that  I 
know  of,  quoth  I,  with  an  air  of  indifl^rence. 
— ~Then  certes,  replied  he,  you'll  he  sent  to 

the  Bastile,  or  the  Cuatelet,  au  moim. ^Poo! 

said  I,  the  King  of  France  is  a  good-natured 

soiil,— hell  hurt  nohody. Celanempeckepas, 

said  he, — ^you  will  certainly  he  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tile to-morrow  moming.-r— But  I've  taken  vour 
lodgings  for  a  month,  answered  I ;  and  111  not 
quit  them  a  day  hefore  the  time  for  all  the  Kings* 

of  France  in  tne  world. ^La  Fleur  whispered 

in  my  ^ar, — ^That  nohody  could  oppose  the  King 
of  France* 

Pardi,  said  my  host,  ces  Memeurs  AngloU 
sent  des  gens  ires  exiraordmaires ; — and  having 
both  said  and  sworn  it,— he  went  out 


THE  PASSPORT. 

THE  HOTEL  AT  FARIS* 

I  COULD  not  find  in  my  heart  to  torture  La 
Fleur's  with  a  serious  look  upon  the  suhject  of 
my.emharrassment,  which  was  the  reason  I  had 
treated  it  so  cavalierly ;  and  to  shew  him  how 
li^t  it  lay  upon  my  mind,  I  dropped  the  suh-^ 
ject  entirely ;  and  whilst  he  waitea  upon  me  at 
siupper,  talked  to  him  with  more  tnan  usual 

Sety  ahout  Paris,  and  of  the  opera  comique*-^ 
Fleur  had  heen  there  himself,  and  bad  fol- 
lowed me  through  the  streela  as  far  as  the  book- 
seller's shop ;  but  seeing  me  come  out  with  the 
yaangJiUe  de  chambre,  and  that  we  walked  down 
the  Quai  de  Conti  together.  La  Fleur  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  follow  me  a  step  further, — so 
making  his  own  reflections  upon  it,  he  took  a 
shorter  cut, — and  got  to  the  hotel  in  time  to  be 
informed  of  the  affair  of  the  police  against  my 
arrivaL 

As  soon  as  the  honest  creature  had  taken  away, 
and  gone  down  to  sup  himself,  I  then  b^;an  to 
think  a  little  seriously  about  my  situation. 

— Andhere,  I  know,  EugeniuSji  thou  wilt  smile 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  short  dialogue  which 
passed  betwixt  us  the  moment  I  was  going  to  set 
out  :-^I  must  tell  it  here. 

Eugenius,  knowing  that  I  was  as  little  subject 
to  be  overbvthened  with  money  as  thought,  had 


drawn  me  aside  to  interrogate  me  how  mwh  I 
had  taken  care  for.  Upon  telling  him  the  exact 
sum,  Eugeniua  shook  his  head,  and  said,  it 
would  not  do ;  so  pulled  out  his  purse,  in  order 
to  empty  it  into  mine.— I've  enough,  in  con- 
science, Eugenius,  said  I. Indedl,  Yorick, 

you  have  not,  replied  Eugenius; — I  know  France 

and  Italy  better  than  youd ^But  you  don't 

consider,  Eugenius,  said  I,  refhsing^  his  oflfer, 
that  before  I  have  been  tlu-ee  days  m  Paris,  I 
shall  take  care  to  say  or  do  something  or  other 
for  which  I  shall  get  clapped  up  into  the  Bastile, 
and  that  I  shall  live  there  a  couple  of  months 
entirely  at  the  King  of  France's  expence.— — I 
beg  pardon,  said  Eugenius,  dryly :  really,  I  had 
forgot  that  resource. 

Now  the  event  I  treated  gaily,  came  seriously 
to  my  door. 

Is  it  folly,  or  nonchalance,  or  philosophy,  or 
pertinacity ;— or  what  is  it  in  me,  that,  after  all, 
when  La  Fleur  had  gone  down  stairs,  and  I  was 
quite  alone,  I  could  not  bring  down  my  mind  to 
tnink  of  it  otherwise  than  I  had  then  spoken  dT 
it  to  Eugenius  ? 

— And  as  for  the  Bastile, — the  terror  is  in  tfie 
word. — Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to 
myself,  the  Bastile  is  but  another  word  for  a 
tower; — and  a  tower  is  but  another  word  for  a 
house  you  can't  get  out  of.<— Mercy  on  the  gouty ! 
for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year.— But  with  nine 
livres  a  day,  and  pen  snd  ink  and  paper  and 
patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  he  may  do 
very  weU  within, — at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless 
fellow,  his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out 
a  better  and  wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forgot  what)  to  step 
into  the  court-yard,  as  I  settled  this  account : 
and  remember  I  walked  down  stairs  in  no  small 
triumph  with  the  conceit  of  my  reasoning.— 
Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil !  said  I,  vauntingly,— 
for  I  envy  not  its  power,  which  paints  the  evils 
of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a  colouring. 
The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  ocgects  she  has 
ma^ified  herself,  and  blackened :  reduce  them 
to  their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them. 

^'Tis  true,  said  I,  correcting  the  jin-oposition, 

— the  Bastile  is  not  an  evil  to  be  despised. — But 
strip  it  of  its  towers,— fill  up  the  foss,— unbar- 
ricade  the  doors,-M^  it  simply  a  ooi^nement, 
and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  distemper, — 
and  not  of  a  man,  which  holds,  you  in  it, — the 
evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  with- 
out complaint 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of  this  soli- 
loquy, with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child, 
which  complained  *'  it  could  not  get  out." — I 
looked  up  and  down  the  passage,  and  seeing 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  chud,  I  went  out  widi- 
out  further  attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  passage,  I 
heard  the  same  words  repeated  twice  over ;  and 
looking  up,  I  saw  it  was  a  starling  hung  in  a 
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little  cage. — **  I  can't  get  out,—- 1  can't  get  out," 
said  the  starling.  ^ 

I  stood  looking  at  the  bird :  and  to  erery  per- 
son who  came  through  the  passage,  it  ran  flut- 
tering to  the  side  towards  which  they  approach- 
ed it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its  captivity, 

— *'  I  can't  get  out,"  said  the  starling. God 

help  thee  I  said  I, — but  111  let  thee  out,  cost 
what  it  will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get 
the  door :  it  was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so 
fast  with  wire,  there  was  no  ^tting  it  open  with- 
out pulling  the  cage  to  pieces. — I  took  both 
hands  to  it. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  at- 
tempting his  deliverance,  and  thrusting  his  head 
through  the  trellis,  pressed  his  breast  against  it, 
as  if  impatient — I  rear,  poor  creature,  said  I,  I 

cannot  set  thee  at  liberty. ^^  No,"  said  tiie 

starling ;  "  I  can't  get  out, — I  can't  get  out," 
said  the  starling. 

I  vow  I  never  had  my  aflfections  more  tender- 
ly awakened;  nor  do  I  remen^ber  an  incident  in 
my  life  where  the  dissipated  spirits  to  which  mv 
reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  call- 
^  home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so 
true  in  tune  to  nature  were  thev  chanted,  that 
in  one  moment  they  overthrew  all  my  sytematic 
reasonings  upon  the  Bastile;  and  I  heavily 


fellow-crestnres  bom  to  no  inheritaiMe  but  sla- 
very :  but  finding,  however  afifecting  the  picture 
was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near  me,  and  that 
the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  bat  dis- 
tract me— 

— ^I  took  a  single  captive ;  and  having  first  shut 
him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  kwkM  throojdl 
the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  pic^ 
tore. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long 
expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind 
of  sickness  of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from 
hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him 
pale  and  feverish ;  in  thirty  years  Uie  western 
breeze  had  not  once  fluined  nis  blood ; — he  had 
seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time ;— nor 
had  the  voice  oT  friend  or  kinsman  fareadied 
through  his  lattice ! — ^His  children ! 

But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  por- 
trait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  s  little 
straw,  in  the  frurthest  comer  of  his  dungeon, 
which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed :  a  utile 
calendar  of  small  sticks  were  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  vrith  the  dismal  days  and  mshfa 
he  had  passed  there : — he  had  one  of  these  htdb 
sticks  in  his  hands,  and,  with  a  rasty  nail,  he 


walked  up  stairs,  unsaying  every  word  I  had    was  ett^ng  another  dav  of  misery  to  add  to  the 

said  in  going  down  them.  *■-—     *    '  "  -^ "*        '-"'"  '"-^"  i-  - 1.- «  ». 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  sdU,  Slavery, 
said  I, — still 4hou  art  a  bitter  draught!  and 
though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to 
drink  of  thee,  thou  art  nO  less  bitter  on  that  ac- 
coimt. — ^"Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  CTadous 
poddess,  addressing  myself  to  Liberty,  whom  all 
m  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is 
gratefld,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself 
shall  change.  No  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowy  mantle,  or  chymic  power  turn  thy  sceptre 
into  iron  j^'with  thee,  to  smile  upon  him  as  he 
eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his 
monarch,  from  whose  court  thou  art  exiled. — 
Gracious  Heaven !  cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon 
the  last  step  but  one  in  my  ascent,  grant  me  out 


heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  bad,  Ife 
lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then 
cast  it  down, — shook  nis  head,  and  went  on  with 
his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  diains  upon 
his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  Httle 
stick  upon  the'bundle.— He  gave  a  deep  s^.— 
I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul !— I  burst  in- 
to tears.— —I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of 
confinement  which  my  £uicy  had  drawn.— ^I 
started  up  from  my  chair,  and,  calling  La  Flenr, 
—I  bid  him  bespeak  me  a  reraise,  and  have  it 
ready  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  by  nine  in  the 
morning. 

— rilgo  directly,  said  I,  myself  to  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  ChoiaeuJ. 

La  Fleur  would  have  put  me  to  bed  ;  but  not 


health,  thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  ^iwiUing  he  should  see  any  thing  upon  my  cheek 
but  this  fair  coddess  as  my  companion, — and  Y^^^ch  would  cost  the  honest  fdlow  a  heart-acfa, 
shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems  good  unto     I  told  him  I  would  go  to  bed  by  myself^— and 
thy  Divine  Providence,  upon  those  h^uls  which    bid  him  go  do  Uie  same, 
are  aching  for  them ! 


'     THE  CAPTIVE. 

PARIS. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my 
room.  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and,  lean- 
ing my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  be^n  to  figure  to 
inyself  the  miseries  of  confinement  I  was  in  a 
right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my 
imagination. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my 


THE  STARLING. 

ROAD  TO  TRRSAILLES. 

I  GOT  into  my  remise  the  hour  I  proposed. 
La  Fleur  got  up  behind,  and  I  bid  the  coaoiman 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Versailles. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  this  road,  or  rather 
nothing  which  I  look  for  in  ttaveUing,  I  cannot 
fill  up  the  blank  better  than  with  a  short  history 
of  this  self-same  bird,  whidi  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  chapter. 
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Whilst  the  HofiomaUe  Mr  ****  was  waiting 
for  a  wind  at  DoYer^  it  had  been  caught  upon  the 
cliffk  b^ore  it  could  well  fly,  by  an  En^ish  lad 
who  was  his  groom ;  who>  not  caring  to  destroy 
it,  had  taken  it  in  his  breast  into  the  packet ; — 
and,  by  course  of  feeding  it,  and  taking  it  once 
under  his  protection,  in  a  day  or  two  grew  fond 
of  it,  and  got  it  safe  along  with  him  to  Paris. 

At  Paris,  the  lad  had  laid  out  a  liyre  in  a  lit- 
tle cage  for  the  starling;  and  as  he  had  little  to 
do  better  the  fiye  monus  his  master  staid  there, 
he  taught  it  in  his  mother's  tongue,  the  four 
,  simple  words — (and  no  more) — to  which  I  owned 
myself  so  much  its  debtor. 

Upon  his  master's  going  on  for  Italy,  the  lad 
bad  giyen  it  to  the  master  of  the  hotel.  But  his 
little  song  for  liberty  being  in  an  unknoum  lan- 
guage at  Parisy  the  bird  hi£l  little  or  no  sUnre  set 
by  mm :— so  La  Fleur  bought  both  him  and  his 
cage  for  me  for  a  bottle  of  Burgundy. 

In  niy  return  from  Italy,  I  brought  him  with 
roe  to  the  country  in  whose  language  he  had 
learned  his  notes;  and  telling  the  stoiy  of  him 
to  Lord  A — ,  Lord  A.  begged  the  bird  of  me; 
in  a  week  Lord  A.  gayehim  to  Lord  B — ;  Lord 
B.  made  a  present  of  him  to  Lord  C — ;  and  Lord 
C.'s  gentleman  sold  him  to  Lord  D.'s  for  a  ihil- 
ling : — ^Lord  D.  oaVe  him  to  Lord  £.  and  so  on, 
half  round  the^phabet.  From  that  rank  he 
passed  into  the  lower  house,  and  passed  the 
hands  of  as  many  commoners. — But  as  all  these 
wanted  to  get  in,  and  my  bird  wanted  to  get 
put,  he  had  almost  as  litde  store  set  by  him  in 
London  as  in  Paris. 

It  is  impossible  but  many  of  my  readers  must 
have  heard  of  him;  and  if  any  by  mere  chance 
haye  ever  seen  him, — I  beg  leaye  to  inform  them 
that  that  bird  was  mj  bird,^7or  some  yile  copy 
set  up  to  represent  him. 

I  haye  nothing  &rther  to  add  upon  him,  but 
that  from  that  time  to  this,  I  have  borne  this 

poor  starling  as  the  crest  to  my  arms. ^And 

let  the  hersdd's  officers  twist  his  neck  about  if 
they  dare. 


THE  ADDRESS. 

yERSAILLES. 

I  SHOULD. not  like  to  have  my  enemy  take  a 
view  of  my  mind  when  I  am  going  to  ask  pro- 
tection of  any  man ;  for  which  reason  I  general- 
ly endeayour  to  protect  myself:  but  this  going 
to  Monsieur  le  Due  de  C— — ,  was  an  act  of 
compulsion ; — ^had  it  been  an  act  of  choice,  I 
should  have  done  it,  I  suppose,  like  other  people. 

How  many  mean  plans  of  dirty  address,  as  I 
went  along,  did  ray  servile  heart  form !  I  de- 
served the  Bastile  for  eyery  one  of  them. 

Then  nothing  would  serve 'me,  when  I  got 
within  sight  of  Versailles,  but  putting  words 
and  sentences  together,  and  conceiving  attitude 


and  tones  to  writhe  myself  into  Monsieur  le  Due 

de  C 's  good  graces. — ^This  will  do,  said  I.— 

Just  as  weU,  retorted  I  again,  as  a  coat  carried 
up  to  him  by  an  adventurous  Udlor,  without 
taking  his  measure. — ^Fool !  continued  I, — see 
Monsieur  le  Due's  face  first ;— observe  what  cha- 
racter is  written  in  it; — take  notice  in  what 
posture  he  stands  to  hear  you ; — ^mark  the  turns 
and  expressions  of  his  body  and  limbs ; — and 
for  the  tone, — the  first  sound  which  comes  from 
his  lips  will  give  it  you ;  and  from  all  these  to- 
gether you'll  compound  aa  address  at  once  upon 
the  spot,  which  cannot  di^st  the  Duke;~- 
the  ingredients  are  his  own,  and  most  likely  to 
go  down. 

Well !  said  I,  I  wish  it  well  over. — Coward 
again !  as  if  man  to  man  was  not  equal  throus^- 
out  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  if  in 
the  field,  why  not  face  to  &ce  in  me  cabinet 
too  ?  and  trust  me,  Yorick,  whenever  it  is  not 
so,  man  is  £Edse  to  himself,  and  betrays  his  own 
succours  ten  times  where  nature  does  it  once. 
Go  to  the  Due  de  C—  with  the  Bastile  in  thy 
looks ; — my  life  for  it,  thou  wilt  be  sent  back  to 
Paris  in  half  an  hour  with  an  escort. 

I  believe  so,  said  I.— -Then  I'll  go  to  the  Duke, 
by  Heaven !  with  all  the  gaiety  and  debonair- 
ness in  the  world. 

—And  there  you  are  wrong  a^n,  replied  I. 
^A  heart  at  ease,  Yorick,  flies  into  no  ex- 
tremes,— ^'tis  ever  on  its  centre. — Well !  well ! 
cried  I,  as  the  coachman  turned  in  at  the  gates, 
I  find  I  shall  do  very  well :  and  by  the  time  he 
had  wheeled  round  the  court,  and  brought  me 
up  to  the  door,  I  found  myself  so  much  the 
better  for  my  own  lecture,  that  I  neither  ascend- 
ed the  steps  like  a  victim  to  justice,  who  was  to 
part  with  life  upon  the  topmast, — ^nor  did  I 
mount  them  with  a  skip  and  a  couple  of  strides, 
as  I  do  when  I  fiy  up,  Eliza  I  to  thee,  to  meet  it. 

As  I  entered  the  door  of  the  saloon,  I  was  met 
by  a  person  who  possibly  might  be  the  maitre 
a  hotel,  but  had  more  the  air  of  one  of  the  un- 
der-secretaries,  who  told  me  the  Due  de  C— - 
was  busy. — I  am  utterly  i^orant,  said  I,  of  the 
forms  of  obtaining  an  audience,  beiuff  an  abso- 
lute stranger,  and,  what  is  worse  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  being  an  Enghshraan 

too. He  replied,  that  did  not  increase  the 

difficulty. — I  made  him  a  slight  bow,  and  told 
him,  I  had  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
Monsieur  le  Due.  The  secretary  looked  towards 
the  stairs,  as  if  he  was  about  to  leave  me  to 
carry  up  this  account  to  some  one. — ^But  I  must 
not  mislead  you,  said  I,— for  what  I  have  to  say 
is  of  no  manner  of  importance  to  Monsieur  le 
Due  de  C ,  but  of  great  importance  to  my- 
self.  Cest  une  autre  affaire,  replied  he.— ^ 

Not  at  all,  said  I,  to  a  man  of  gallantry.    But 

Eray,  good  sir,  continued  I,  when  can  a  strangei 
ope  to  have  accesse  ? In  not  less  than  two 

hours,  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch. ^The 

number  of  equipages  in  the  court-yard  seemed 
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to  justify  the  calciilatioD,  that  I  could  have  no 
nearer  a  proipect  2— and  as  walking  backwards 
and  ^iorwards  in  die  saloon^  without  a  soul  to 
commune  with^  was  fyr  the  time  as  bad  as  being 
in  the  Bastile  itself^  I  instantly  went  back  to  my 
remise^  and  bid  the  coachman  drive  me  to  the 
Cordon  Bleu,  which  was  the  nearest  hoteL 

I  think  there  is  a  fatality  in  it; — I  seldom  go 
to  the  place  I  set  out  for. 


LE  PATISSER- 

TEB8AILLE8* 

BiFORS  I  had  got  halfway  down  the  street^ 
I  dianged  my  mind :  as  I  am  at  Versailles, 
Uiought  I^  I  might  as  well  take  a  view  of  the 
town;  so  I  pulled  the  cord,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  round  some  of  the  principal 
streets. — ^I  suppose  the  town  is  not  very  large, 
said  I. — The  coachman  b^^  pardon  for  set- 
ting me  right,  and  told  me  it  was  very  superb ; 
ana  that  numbers  of  the  first  dukes  and  mar- 

Suisses  and  counts  had  hotels. — ^The  Count  de 
i*  *  *,  of  whom  the  bookseller  at  the  Quai  de 
Conti  had  spoke  so  handsomdy  the  night  before, 
came  instantly  into  my  mind. — ^And  why  should 
I  not  go,  thought  I,  to  the  Count  de  B*  •  ♦, 
who  has  so  high  an  idea  of  English  books  and 
English  men, — and  tell  him  my  story  ?  So  I 
dianged  my  mind  a  second  time.  In  truth,  it 
was  Uie  third ;  for  I  had  intended  that  day  for 
Madame  de  R*  ♦  *,  in  the  Rue  St  Pierre,  and 
had  devoutly  sent  her  word  by  her  JilU  de  chains 
bre  that  I  would  assuredly  wait  upon  her ; — ^but 
I  am  governed  by  drcumstanoes ; — I  cannot  go- 
vern them :  so  seeing  a  man  standing  with  a 
basket  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  as  if  he 
had  something  to  sell,  I  bid  La  Fleur  go  up  to 
bim,  and  inquire  for  Uie  Count's  hotel. 

La  Fleur  returned  a  little  pale ;  and  told  me 
it  was  a  Chevalier  de  St  Louis  selling  paies» — It 
is  impossible.  La  Flemr,  said  I. — ^La  Fleur  could 
no  more  account  fbr  the  phenomenon  than  mv- 
■df ;  but  persisted  in  his  storv:  he  had  seen  tne 
croix  set  m  gold,  with  its  red  ribband,  he  said, 
tie!  to  his  button-hole ;  and  had  looked  into  the 
basket,  and  seen  the  pates  which  the  Chevalier 
was  selling ;  ao  could  not  be  mistaken  in  that. 

Sudi  a  reverse  in  a  man's  life  awakens  a  bet- 
ter prindple  than  curiosity :  I  could  not  help 
looung  for  some  time  at  him  as  I  sat  in  the  re- 
mise. The  more  I  looked  at  him,  his  croix,  and 


of  this,  but  a  little  bdow  the  hem,  hung  his 
croix.  His  basket  of  little  paUs  was  covered 
over  witl^  a  white  damadt  napkin :  another  ot 
the  same  kind  was  spread  at  the  bottom ;  and 
there  was  such  a  look  ofproprete  and  neatneas 
throughout,  that  one  might  have  bought  his 
/Ki^e^of  him  as  much  from  i^petite  aa  sentiBient. 
He  made  an  ofier  of  them  to  ndther ;  but  8t€od 
still  vnth  them  at  the  comer  of  a  hotd,  for  tlioae 
to  buy  who  chose  it,  without  solicitation. 

He  was  about  fortj-eight ;— of  a  sedate  look, 
something  approaching  to  gravity.    I  did  not 

wonder. 1  went  up  rather  to  the  basket  than 

him,  and  having  liftra  up  the  napkin,  and  ta- 
ken one  of  his  pates  into  my  hand, — ^I  begged 
he  would  explam  the  appearance  whidi  afifected 
me. 

He  told  me  in  a  few  words,  that  the  beat  ^art 
of  his  life  had  passed  in  the  service ;  in  which, 
after  spending  a  small  patrimony,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  compuiy  and  the  croix  with  it ;  but  that, 
at  the  condusion  of  the  last  peace,  his  rcsiment 
bdng  reformed,  and  the  whole  corps,  with  those 
of  some  other  redments,  left  witnout  any  pni>« 
vision,  he  found  nimsdf  in  a  wide  world  widi- 
out  friends,  without  a  liwe  j^— snd  indeed,  said 
he,  Vithout  any  thing  b^i  this : — (pokitiag,  as 
he  said  it,  to  hia  croix.)-- — *Sk»  poor  Chevalier 
won  my  pity ;  and  he  finidied  o^  scene  by  win- 
ning my  esteem  too. 

^nie  King,  he  ssid,  was  the  most  gnesoos  of 
princes;  but  his  generosity  could  neitoer  leUeve 
nor  reward  every  one ;  and  it  was  only  his  mls- 
fbrtune  to  be  amongst  the  number.  He  had  a 
little  wife,  he  said,  whom  he  loved,  who  did  the 
patisserie;  and  added,  he  fdt  no  diahonotir  in 
defending  her  and  hhnsdf  fhnn  want  in  this 
way, — unless  Fkovidenoe  had  ofeed  him  a  bet- 
ter. 

It  would  be  wicked  to  withhold  a  pkssuie 
trcfm  the  good,  in  Pftssioff  over  what  faaf^ened 
to  this  poor  Chevalier  of  St  Louis  about  nine 
months  after. 

It  seems  he  usually  took  lua  stand  near  die 
iron  gates  which  lead  up  to  the  palace ;  and  ss 
his  croix  had  caught  the  eye  of  numben,  num- 
bers had  made  the  same  inquiry  whidi  I  had 
done. — He  had  told  the  same  stray,  and  always 
with  so  mudi  modesty  and  good  sense,  that  it 
had  reached  at  last  the  king^s  ears ;— who  hear- 
ing the  Chevalier  h^  been  a  gallant  <rfBeer,  and 
respected  by  the  whole  regiment  as  aman  of  ho- 
nour and  integrity,— he  broke  up  his  KtUe  trade 
bf' a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  a-year. 


his  badcet,  the  stronger  they  wove  themselveiK/  As  I  have  told  this  to  please  the  reader,  I  beg 
into  my  brain. — I  got  out  ot  the  remise^  and  ^he  will  allow       -  "  ■         ■•  - . 


went  towards  him, 

He  was  be^;irt  with  a  dean  linen  apron,  which 
fdl  bdow  bis  knees,  and  with  a  sort  of  a  Inb 
that  went  half  way  up  his  breast  Upon  the  top 


me  to  relate  another,  out  of  its  or- 
der, to  please  myself ;— the  two  stories  reflect 
light  upon  eadi  other,««nd  'tis  a  ptty  th^ 
diould  be  parted. 


THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 


%V1 


THE  SWORD. 


KBNKES. 


WhA N  States  snd  empires  have  their  periods 
of  dedensioiiy  and  feel  in  their  tarns  what  dis- 
tress and  porerty  is, — I  stop  not  to  tell  the  causes 
which  gradually  hrought  the  house  d'E****  in 
Britanny  into  decay.  The  Marquis  d'E**** 
had  fought  up  against  his  condition  with  great 
firmness ;  wishing  to  preserve^  and  still  shew  to 
the  world  some  little  fira^ents  of  what  his  an- 
eestors  had  been ;  their  mdiscretions  had  put  it 
•ut  of  his  power.  There  was  enough  left  for  the 
fittle  exigencies  of  obscurity. — ^But  he  had  two 
boys  who  looked  up  to  him  for  light;— he 
thoudit  they  deserved  it.  He  had  tried  his 
swora^— it  could  not  open  the  way,— the  mount- 
ing  was  too  eKpensive,— and  simple  economy  was 
not  a  match  for  it :— there  was  no  resource  but 
eominerce. 

In  any  other  province  in  France  save  Britan« 
ny,  this  was  smiting  the  root  for  ever  of  the  little 
tree  his  pride  andaflfcafisw  wishid. to  see  re- 
blossom. — Buthk4^nnv,  there  beingTlf pro- 
vision ferthk^e  availed  nimself  of  it ;  and  ta- 
idaag  an  oqpCon  when  the  states  were  assembled 
at  Re 
boys, 
the  ' 


^be  shining  ftoe  of  a  friend  he  had  once  given 
ttp  ^— 4)0  looked  attentively  along  it,  begimiing 
at  the  hilt,  as  if  to  see  whether  it  was  the  same, 
—when  observing  a  little  rust  which  it  had  con- 
tracted near  the  point,  he  brought  it  near  his 
eye,  and  bending  nis  heeul  down  over  it, — I  think 
I  saw  a  tear  fiill  upon  the  place.  I  could  not  be 
deceived  bv  what  followed. 

'*  I  shall  find,"  said  he,  '^  some  odier  way  to 
"get  it  off:" 

When  the  Marq^uis  had  said  this,  he  return- 
ed his  sword  into  its  scabbard,  made  a  bow  to 
the  guardians  of  it, — and,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  hb  two  sons  fbllowing  him,  walk- 
ed out 

O  how  I  envied  him  his  feelii^ ! 


THE  PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

I  FOUND  no  difficulty  in  g^Mfngls^ttancc  to 
Monsieur  kConi^dek***.  The  set  of  Shake- 
^^_^  '  "i  upon*&e  table,  and  hf  was  tum- 
bliatfHK^Mr*  I  walked  up  dose  to  die  table. 


,  the  Marquis,  "attended  with  his  two 
itered  the  court ;  and  having  pleaded 
it  of  an  ancient  law  of  the  duchy,  which, 
sddom  claimed,  he  said,  was  no  less  in 
fiiroeilire  todc  his  sword  from  his  side ; — Here, 
said  he,  take  it ;  and  be  trusty jyfiiMw  of  it 
till  better/times  put  me  in  oo^Auon  to  reclaim 

Hie  prtrident  accepted  tVe  Marquis's  sword ; 
—he  staid  a  few  minutea^o  see  it  depo0k^  in 
the  a^bivfes  of  his  house,  and  departed. 

Marquis  and  his  firhole  famlfy  embarked 
f^  n^t  day  for  Martinico,  ami'in  about  nine- 
teen orVventv  years  of  snccesiful  application  to     _ . . 
busines87i«ritn  some  unlocked  for  bequests  from/  to 
distant  branches  of  his  house,  returned  home  0b 


givmg 
make  him  con 
tddhimlhad 
me,  knowing 
aptftment, 
—It  is  my  coi 
said  I,  pomtif 
mon  cJitr  ami^ 
de  mefaire 
The  Coi 
troduction 
sickly,  ii 
so  I  sat  down 
a  visit  so 
incident  in 
l)ad 
Ji^tory 


»out 


a  look  at  the  ba^lu  as  to 

I  knew  what  th^  were,— I 

without  any  o^  to  present 

'  meet  with  iv  J^^nu  in  his 

;ted,  would  do  it  for  me ; 

1,  the  great  Shakespeare, 

works ;  et  ^ez  la  oonU, 

trophizing  hjs  spirit,  added  I, 

'  at  the  singularity  of  the  in-W 

seeing  I  looked  a  little  pale  and  V 

upon  my  taking  an  arm-chair ; 

id  to  save  him  coi\jectures  upon 

Jl  rule,  I  told  him  simply  of  the 

booksdler's  shop,  and  now  that 

\e  rather  to  go  to  him  with  the 

embarrassment  I  was  under,  than 

man  in  France.        And  what  is 

lent?  let  me  hear  it,  said  the 

I  told  him  the  story  just  as  I  have 


redaim  his  nability,  and  to  support  it.  ^  Oouj 

It  was  an  indent  of  good  fortune  whichiM^li  ..  told  it  the  reader. 

never  happenlto  any  traveller  but  a  sentimental    *'  jAnd  the  master  of  my  hotel,  said  I,  as  I 

one,  that  I  shokU  be  at  Rennes  at  the  very  time     concluded  it,  will  needs  have -it.  Monsieur  le 
of  this  solemnllMiation.    I  call  it  solemn  ;-^^  Count,  that  I  should  be  sent  to  ihe  Bastile ; — 


It  wassotoi 

The  Marquis  enti 
family:  he  supported  hi8%nB|^HHHqV8on 
supported  his  sister,  and  his  ySHBtvu  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  line  neJtt  Iismother ; — ^he 
put  his  handkerchief  to  his  faae  twice.— 

—There  was  a  dead  silence.  When  the  Mar- 
quis had  approached  within  six  paces  of  the  tri- 
bunal, he  «ive  the  Mardiioness  to  his  youngest 
son,  and  advancing  three  steps  before  his  fknuly, 
— ^he  reclaimed  his  sword.  His  sword  was  given 
him :  and  the  moment  he  got  it  into  his  hand, 
he  drew  it  almost  oat  of  the  scabbard :— 'twas 


but  I  have  no  apprehensbns,  continued  I,— for 
in  fidling  into  tne  .hands  of  thft  most  polish- 
ed people  in  die  world,  apd  being  oonsdous  I 
was  a  true  man,  and  not  come  to  spy  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land,  I  scarce  thougnt  I  lay  at 
their  mercy.  It  does  not  suit  the  gallantrv  of 
the  French,  Monsieur  le  Count,  said  I,  to  shew 
it  agaiiist  invaUds« 

An  animated  blush  came  into  the  Count  de 
B*  *  •'sleeks  as  I  spoke  this — Ne  craignez  rien 
—Don't  fear,  said  he. — ^Indeed  I  don't,  replied 
I  again. — Besides,  continued  I  a  little  sporting- 
ly,l  have  come  lau£^ng  all  the  way  firmn  Lon-> 
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don  to  Ftois ;  nod  I  do  not  think  Monsieur  le 
Due  de  Choiaeul  is  audi  an  enem^  to  mirth^  as 
to  send  me  back  crying  for  mf  pains. 


her,  which  make  us  lo?e  each  other^— «id  the 
worlds  better  than  we  do. 
The  Count  said  a  great  manv  dvil  things  to 


— ^My  application  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Count  me  upon  the  occasion ;  and  added,  very  polite- 
de  B*  ♦  *  (making  him  a  low  bow)  is  to  desire  ly,  how  much  he  stood  obliged  to  Shakespeare 
he  will  not.  for  making  me  known  to  him.— But,  h-vropoty 


The  Count  heard  me  with  great  good  nature, 
or  I  had  not  said  half  so  much, — and  once  or 
twice  said, — Cest  Men  dit.  So  I  rested  my  cause 
there, — and  determined  to  say  no  more  about  it 
The  Count  led  the  discourse :  we  talked  of 
indifferent  things, — of  books,  and  politics,  and 
men  ;  and  then  of  women.— Goa  bless  them 
all !  said  I,  after  much  discourse  about  them,—- 
there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  who  loves  them 
so  much  as  I  do.  Ai^er  all  the  foibles  I  have 
seen,  and  all  the  satires  I  have  read  against  them, 
still  I  love  them ;  being  firmly  persuaded  that  a 
man  who  has  not  a  sort  of  an  affection  for  the 
whole  sex,  is  incapable  of  ever  loving  a  single 
one  as  he  ought.  C 

Heh  Men  !  Mpnsifur  TAnghis,  said  the  CQ^nt, 
gailv ; — yijj^m%^  come  to  spy  the  nakedness 
of  the  lam 
say,  that 

jecture,-  „,^, ,«._,-,  _., 
V  that  thenrospect  would  not 
I  have>|pmething  withii 
bear  the  sbdkk  of  the  least  f 
in  the  sporttoility  of  chit- 
deavoured  to  conauer  it, 
have  hazardef  a  tnousan< 


making  I 

said  he  ;--Shake8peare  is  full  of  mat  thii^^s  ; 
— ^he  forgot  the  small  punctilio  of  announcing 
your  name : — ^it  puts  you  under  a  necessity  of 
doing  it  yourself. 


THE  PASSPORT. 


VERSAILLES. 


the  sex  togeUjer, — the  least  c 
venture  to  TSix^  one  to  gafl 
Excuse  me,  l^^eur  le  T 
for  the  nakedness  qfcjrour  J 
should  cast  my  eyes  oranti 


\  my  ey( 
-—and  for  that  of  your  Women 
idea  he  had  excited  in  me)  1 
in  this,  and  have  such  a  fel 
ever  is  weak  about  them^ 
with  a  garment,  if  I  kn^  __ 
— but  I  could  wi8h,,^ntinw 
nakedness  of  their  h^rts,  and, 
ferent  disguises  of  jmstoms,  climate 
gion,  find  out  whajr  is  good  in  tb^ 
my  own  by ; — anditherefbre  am  1  come. 

It  is  for  this  reamn,  Jrfonsieur  le  Co^int,  con* 
tinned  I,  that  IJm^e  not  seen  i((e  Palaisl^yal, 
—nor  the  Luxembourg,-4nor  the  Facade  df  the 
Louvre, — ^nor  havfc  attem]^  ta  swell  the  «ta- 
logues  we  havy>f  pktiiresj^tu^,  and  churches. 
—I  conceive  every  mir  beiiW  as  a  temple,  and 
would  rather  enter  inuind  s^the  original  draw- 
ings, and  loose  sketches  hung  Up  in  it,  than  the 
lYansfiguration  of  Rap^el  itself. 

The  thirst  of  this/  coritinued  I,  as  impatient 
as  that  sihich  inflames  theHnreast  of  the^iimois- 
seur,  has  led  me  fVom  vtiy  own'^wie  into  FnhSe, 
-Hmd  fk>m  France  will  lead  me  llirrmghjMj  ; 
-~  tis  a  quiet  journey  of  the  heart  in  ^ttsuitof 
Nature^  and  th<^  affections  which  arise  out  of 


There  is  not  a  more  perplexing  affiiir  in  life 
to  me,  than  to  set  about  tdling  any  one  who  I 
am, — ^for  there  is  scarce  any  body  I  cannot  give 
a  better  account  of  than  myself;  and  I  have 
often  wished  I  couki  do  it  in  a  single  word, — 
and  have  an  end  of  it.  It  was  the  only  time  and 
occasion  in  my  life  I  could  accomplish  this  to 
re,  I  dare  ^^any  purpose  ;---fi>r  Shakespeare  tying  upon  the 
table,  and  recollecting  I  was  in  his  boNoka,  I  took 
up  Hamlet;UUld-4iisaQg  immediately  to  the 
gravMiggS?  scene  in  in^''fi|j[h  act,  I  kid  my 
"fiiig^er  upon  Yorick ;  and  advimbi||ff  the  book  to 
the  Count,  with  my  finger  dl  the  %y  over  the 
name, — Me  voici !  said  I. 

Now,  whether  the  idea  of  poor  YoriJ^s  skull 
was  put  out  of  the  Count's  mind  by  thekeality 
of  my  own,  or  by, what  magic  he  oouldprop  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  ye 
nothiQ0JU]}is  account ;  'tis  certain,  1 
conceive  betterthan  they  combine  ;- 
at  nothing  in  tms  world,  and  the  le 
inasmuch  as  one  of  l|te  first  of  our  o¥ 
for 'whose  candour  dQd  paternal  ser 
have  tnHi)ighest  veneration,  fell  into  1 
mistake  inite  very  same  case: — '^ 
not  bear,"  he  nid,  ''  tdlook  into  2isrt 
by  the  King  of  Denmark's  jester." — C 
\lOTd  !  said  I ;  but  there  are  two  Vorf 
_  X^ck  your  lordship  thinks  of, 
ion  .^im  buried  eight  hundred  ; 


cannot 
insinuation : 
have  often  en- 
h  infinite  pain 
to  a  dozen  of 
ih  I  could  not 
ven. 

said  I: — as 

I  saw  it,  I 

in  them ; 

shing  at  the 

evangelical 

ngforwhat- 

^omd  cover  it 

throw  it  OR ; 

thli 


^I  woRder 
tat  this; 
\  chuccfa, 
ents  1 


I  in  Horwendillus's  court ; 
-  rick  is  myself,  who  have  flourii 

tin  no  court. He  shook  his/ 

I !  said  I,  you 
the  Great 


oth^Yo- 
,  my  lord, 

. Good 

Afound  Alex- 

the  Conper- 

pne,  he  replied. 

9f  Maoedon,  could 

[p,  ^d  I,  I'm  sure 

not  havo  Skid  so. 

CouiiK  de  B****  fell  but  into  the 

Mtmsieur,  est  il  Yorick  ?  cried  jhe 

ni^^^^Je  le  suis,  said  I.-i*— Foiw? Moi 

■  rfwtgui  at  tkonneur  de  votts  parler^  Monsieur 

le  Comte. Man  Dieu  I  said  he,  embracing 

me,— Fbw  ites  Yorick  f 


I 
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^.^Xhe  Count  iBBtantly  put  the  Shakespeaxe  into 
his  pockety  and  left  me  alone  in  his  room. 


THE  PASSPORT.  . 

VBEfiAILLES. 

I  couu)  not  conoeive  why  the  Count  de 
B****  had  gone  so  abruptly  out  of  the  room^ 
any  more  than  I  could  conceiye  why  he  had  put 
the  Shakespeare  into  his  podcet. — MygteHeM 
which  must  exvlain  themselves,  are  not  worth  the 
loss  of  time  which  a  conjecture  about  them  takes 
up  :  twas  better  to  read  Shakeq>eare ;  so  taking 
up  ''  Much  Ado  about  liothin^"  I  transported 
myself  instantly  from  the  chair  1 8at  in  to  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  and  got  so  busy  with  Don  Pedro» 
and  Benedict,  and  Beatrice,  that  I  thought  not 
of  Versailles,  the  Count,  or  the  passport. 

Sweet  pliability  of  man's  spirit,  that  can  at 
once  surrender  itself  to  illusions  wliich  cheat 
expectation  and  sorrow  of  their  weary  moments  I 
— Long, — long  since  had  ye  numbered  out  my 
days,  had  I  not  trod  so  great  a  part  of  them 
upon  this  enchanted  ground.  When  my  way  is 
too  roughformy  feet,  or  toosteep  for  my  sirenrai, 
I  get  off  it,  to  some  smooth  velvet  path  which 
fimcy  has  scattered  over  with  rose-buds  of  dcs^ 
light ;  and,  having  taken  a  few  turns  ii  '  ~ 

back  strengthened  and  refreshed. — Wnen 
press  sore  upon  me,  and  there  is  no  retreat 
them  in  this  world,  then  I  take  a  n<  " 
— I  leave  it, — and,  as  I  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  Elysian  Fiekls  than  I  have  of  Heaven,  I 
force  myself,  like  ^neas,  into  them ;— I  see  him 
meet  the  pensive  shade  of  his  forsaken  Dido,  and 
widi  to  ««ognise  it ; — I  see  the  injured  spirit 
wave  her  nead,  and  turn  off  silent  from  the  au- 
thor of  her  miseries  and  dishonours; — I  lose 
the  feelings  for  myself  in  hers,  and  in  those  af- 
fections which  were  wont  to  make  me  mourn 
fi>r  her  when  I  was  at  school. 

Surely,  this  is  not  walking  in  a  vain  shadow,'^ 
nor  does  man  disquiet  himself  in  vain  by  it ;— -he 
oftener  does  so  in  trusting  the  issue  of  his  com- 
motions to  reason  only. — I  can  safely  say  for 
myself,  I  was  never  able  to  conquer  any  one 
single  bad  sensation  in  my  heart  so  decisively, 
as  by  beating  up  as  fiist  as  I  could  for  some 
kindly  and  gentle  sensation  to  fight  it  upon  its 
own  ground. 

When  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
the  Count  de  B****  entered  with  my  passport 

in  his  hand.    Mons.  le  Due  de  C ,  said  the 

Count,  is  as  good  a  prophet,  I  dare  say,  as  he  is 

a  statesman. Un  homme  qui  rit,  said  the 

Duke,  ne  sera  Jamais  d(mgereux» Had  it  been 

for  any  one  out  the  King's  jester,  added  the 
Count,  I  could  not  have  got  it  these  two  hours. 

Pardomtez  moi,  Mons.  le  Count,  said  I,  I 

am  not  the  King's  jester. But  you  are  Yo- 

rick  ? Yes.-*— JS/  vousplaimntez?^"^"!  an- 


sweied.  Indeed  I  did  jest,— but  was  not  paid 
for  it ; — 'twas  entirely  at  my  own  expence. 
.  We  have  no  jester  at  court,  Mons.  le  Count, 
said  I ;  the  last  we  had  was  in  the  licentious 
reign « of  Charles  II.;— since  which  time  our 
manners  have  been  so  gradually  refining,  that 
our  oourt  at  present  is  fuU  of  patriots,  who 
wish  for  nothing  but  the  honours  and  wealth  of 
our  country ; — and  our  ladies  are  all  so  chaste,  so 
spotless,  so  good,  so  devout,— there  is  nothing 
for  a  jester  to  make  a  jest  of.  ' 

Fotla  un  persiflage  I  cried  the  Count 


THE  PASSPORT. 

VERSAILLES. 

As  the  passport  was  directed  to  all  lieute- 
nant-governors, governors,  and  commandants  of 
cities,  generals  of  armies,  justiciaries,  and  all  of- 
iicers  of  justice,  to  let  Mr  Yorick  the  King's 
jester,  and  his  baggage,  travel  quietly  along,-^ 
I  own  the  triumph  of  obtaining  the  passport  was 
not  a  little  tarnished  by  the  figure  I  cut  in  it. 
— But  th%re  is  nothing  unmixed  in  this  world ; 
and^jttm^f  the  gravest  of  our  divines  have  car- 
affirm,  that  enjojrment  itsdf 
a  sigh, — and  that  the 
iinated,  in  a  general 
convulsion, 
gra^^  a»d  learned  Bevoris- 
kius,  in  his  Commenibfy  hpon  the  Generations 
firom  Adam,  very  naturally  breaks  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  note,  to  give  an  account  to  the  world' 
of  a  couple  of  sparrows  upon  the  outedge  of  bis 
window^  which  had  incommoded  him  all  the 
time  he  wrote ;  and,  at  last,  had  entirely  taken 
him  off  from  his  genealogy. 

— -'Tis  strange !  writes  Bevoriskius,  but  the 
facts  are  certain ;  for  I  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  mark  them  down,  one  b£^ne,  with  my  pen ; 
—but  the  cock-sparrow,  during  the  little  time 
that  I  could  have  finished  the  other  half  of  this 
note,  has  actually  interrupted  me  with  the  re- 
iteration of  his  caresses  three-and-twenty  times 
andalmlf. 

How  merdftil,  adds  Bevori^us,  is  Heaven  to 
his  creatures ! 

Ill-&ted  Yorick !  that  the  gravest  of  thy  bre- 
thren should  be  ablefb write  that  to  the  world, 
which  stains  thy^face  mth  crimson  to  copy,  even 
in  thy  study. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  my  travels ; — so  I  twice, 
— twice  b^  pardon  for  it. 


CHARACTER. 

VERSAILLES. 

And  how  do  you  find  the  French  ?  said  the 


fUSO 


A  SENTIMENTAL  JOtJRNEY 


CfMmt  de  B*^^,  after  he  had  giten  me  die 
\/pa88part. 

Tne  reader  may  sappooe^  tfaat,  after  ao  obH- 
giiig  A  proof  of  oeurtesy,  I  could  not  be  at  a  losa 
to  aay  somethmg  handsome  to  the  inquiry. 

-— — ifotf  passe  jpour  ee&sv— ^-Speucihrnkly, 
aaid  he ;  do  you  find  all  the  urbanity  in  the 
French  which  the  world  give  us  the  honour  of? 
--^I  had  found  every  thfiigy  I  said^  which  ccm« 
finned  it^-^Fraiment,  said  Ihe  County  les 
Franfois  sont  poUs.-^-^^To  an  ezcess,  repHed  I. 

The  Count  took  notice  of  the  word  &tcesse: 
and  would  have  it  I  meant  more  than  I  said.  I 
defended  myself  a  long  time,  as  well  as  I  could 
affainst  it ;  he  insisted  I  had  a  reserve,  and 
that  I  would  speak  my  opinion  frankly. 

I  believe,  Mcms.  le  Compte,  said  I,  that  man 
has  a  certain  compass,  as  well  as  an  instrument; 
kbA  diat  the  social  and  other  calls  have  occasion, 
by  toma,  1^  every  key  in  him :  8odiat,ifvou 
begin  a  note  too  hig^  or  too  low,  diere  must  be  a 
want  either  in  the  upper  or  under  port,  to  fill  up    & 

the^ratemof  harmony. The  Count  deB^***^  ^  set  out  ftwr  Italy  ^ 

did  not  understand  music;  so  desbed  me  to  ex- 
plain it  some  other  way. ^A  poliiAied  nation, 

mv  dear  Count,  said  I,  makes  every  one  its 
debtor;  and  besides,  urbanity  itself,  like  the 
£ur  8ex»  has  so  many  charms,  it  goes  agafawt  the 
heart  to  say  it  can  do  ill ;  and  yet,  I  believe, 
there  is  but  a  certain  line  of  psffection  that  man, 
take  him  idtogether,  is  enipowered  to  arrive  at ; 


cfes,  they  can  the  better  spare  this ;-— they  are 
a  loyal,  a  gallant,  a  generous,  an  ingenious  and 
a  good-tempered  people,  as  is  under  Heaven  ; — 
if  they  have  a  fault,  diey  are  too  serums. 

Man  Dieu  I  cried  the  Count,  rising  out  of  bis 
chair. 

JHfais  vous  plaisante%,  said  he,  correcting  his 
eacdamation.—— — I  laid  my  hand  uponmy  breast, 
and,  with  earnest  pavity,  assured  him  it  was 
my  most  settled  opmion. 

^The  Count  said  he  was  mortified  he  ooold 

not  stay  to  hear  my  leasons,  being  engaged  to 
go  that  moment  to  dine  with  the  Due  de  C— . 

But,  if  it  Is  not  too  far  to  come  to  YerssiEes 
to  eat  your  soup  with  me,  I  beg,  befbfe  you 
leave  France,  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you  retract  your  opinion,— <Hr  in  what  man- 
ner you  support  it — ^But  if  you  do  support  it. 
Mens.  Anglois,  said  he,  you  must  do  it  intfa  all^ 
yomr  powers,  because  you  have  the  whole  world 
I  promised  the  Count  I  would 


at  you.— —1 
io  mysdf  the  honour  of  dining  wi^  hnn  befbre 
took  my  leave. 


THE  TEMPTATION. 

FikftlS. 

"Whkk  I  alighted  at  the  hotel,  the  porter  told 
me  a  young  woman  with  a  band-box  had  been 


if  he  gets  beyond,  he  rather  ozchanges  qualities  that  .moment  inquiring  fat  me.— —I  do  not 


than  gets  ihem.  I  nftst  not  presume  to  say  how 
fiur  iki»  has  afifected  die  FV^ch  in  the  subject 
we  are  speaking  of ;— but  should  it  ever  be  the 
caae  of  tne  En^iah,  in  the  progress  of  their  re- 
finements, to  arrive  at  the  same  polish  whldi 
distinguishes  the  Fvench,  if  we  did  notlose  the 
folHesse  du  cteur,  which  mclines  men  more  to 
numaneactionsthan  courteous  ones, — we  should 
at  least  lose  that  distinct  variety  and  originality 
of  cfaasacter,  which  distinguishes  them  not  only 
from  each  other,  but  from  all  the  world  bokles. 

I  had  a  few  of  King  William's  shillings,  as 
smooth  as  glass,  in  mj  pocket,  and  foreseeing 
they  would  be  of  use  m  the  illustration  of  my 
hypothesis,  I  had  got  them  into  my  hand,  when 
I  nad  proceeded  so  fiur :— - 

See,  Mons.  le  Compte,  said  I,  rising  up,  and 
laying  them  before  tdm  upon  the  table,— by 
jiogfing  and  rubbing  one^  against  another  for 
•event}  years  together  ii|  one  body's  pocicet  or 
another's,  they  are  become  so  much  alike  vou 
can  scarce  distmguish  one  slnUing  from  anotnor. 

The  English,  like  ancient  medals,  kept  more 
apart,  and  passing  but  few  people's  hands,  pre- 
serve the  first  diaipness  which  the  fine  hand  of 
Nature  has  given  tnem ; — they  are  not  so  plea- 
sant to  feel, — but,  in  return,  the  legend  is  so 
visible,  that,  at  the  first  look,  you  see  whose 
image  and  superscription  they  bear.  But  the 
French,  Mons.  le  Compte,  added  I,  (wishing  to 
aoftan  what  I  bad  said}  have  aomany  exoelfen- 


know,  said  the  porter,  whether  die  is  grnie  anray 
or  not-^I  took  tiie  key  of  my  chamber  d  him, 
and  went  up  stairs ;  and,  when  I  had  got  with- 
in ten  st^  of  the  top  of  the  landing  belbre  my 
door,  I  met  her  coming  easily  down. 

It  WBihid  Mr  jaiededuimbre  I  h^^nlBxd 
along  the  Quai  de  Conti  with:  Madame  de 
R****  had  sent  her  upon  some  commission  to  a 
marchaiUe  des  modes  within  a  step  or  two  of  die 
hotel  de  Modene ;  and,  as  I  had  fidkd  in  wait- 
ing upon  her,  had  bid  her  inquire  if  I  had  left 
Paris;  and,  if  so,  whether  I  had  not  left  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  her. 

As  the  MrJUle  de  chamhre  was  so  near  my 
door,  die  returned  bade,  and  went  into  the  room 
with  me  for  a  mmnent  or  two,  whilst  I  wrotea 
card. 

(t  was  a  fine  still  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  inoiitih'iyf  M&y,— Jhe  crimson  window-cur- 
tains ( whiph  were  of  the  same  yl<w  as  tfioae 
of  the  be^}  were  drawn  dose, — the  son  wu  set- 
tin^lmdireflected  throng  them  so  waim  a  tint 
into  the  McfiUe  de  ckambre's-faoBf — ^I  dioog^t 
she  blushed ; — the  idea  of  it  made  me  bli^  my- 
self ; — ^we  wore  ouite  idone,  and  that  stmerin- 
duced  a  seoond  blush  before  the  first  could  get 
off. 

llieie  is  a  sort  of  a  pkning  half-guilty  Uudi, 
where  the  blood  is  more  infimltthan  the  man ; 
—'tis  sent  impetuous  finom  the  heart,  and  virtue 
flies  after  ity--iiot  to  eall  it  bade,  but  to  make 
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the  aensfttSoa  of  it  moreddiekma  to  iibe\nerweB. 
It  is  oasoeiated 

But  111  not  describe  it;-T-I  fdt  something  at 
first  withip  me  which  was  not  in  strict  unison 
with  the  lesson  of  yirtoe  I  had  given  her  the 
night  before : — I  sought  five  minutes  for  a  card ; 
I  knew  I  had  not  one.  I  took  up  a  oen^ — I 
laid  it  down  again^ — mj  hand  tremblea  :--<the 
Devil  was  in  me. 

I  know  as  well  as  any  one  he  is  an  adversary, 
whom^  if  we  resist,  he  wUl  fly  from  us ;  but  I 
seldom  resist  him  at  all,  from  a  terror  that, 
though  I  may  conquer,  I  may  still  get  a  hurt  in 
the  combat ;  so  I  give  up  the  triumph  for  secu- 
rity ;  and,  instead  of  thmking  to  make  him  ^y, 
I  generally  flv  myself. 

The  MxJiUe  de  ckambrecame  dose  up  to  the 
bureau^  where  I  was  looldi]^  for  a  card, — ^took 
up  first  the  pen  I  cast  down,  d)en  offered  to 
hold  me  the  mk ;  she  offered  it  so  sweetly,  I  was 
gdng  to  accept  it,  but  I  durst  not;-*— —I  have 
nodiui^,  mj  dear,  said  I,  to  write  upon.— -— 
Write  It,  ssid  she,  simply,  upon  any  tning. 

-»-— I  was  just  going  to  ay  out.  Then  I  will 
write  it,  fiur  girl,  upon  diy  Lps ! 

If  I.£,  said  I,  I  snail  perish;  so  I  took 

her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  door,  and 


fivesaw  it  woidd  iiazard  the  g^ory  of  ^  day. 
and,  as  she  passed  her  hand  in  silence  across  and 
across  my  neck  in  the  manoeuvre,  I  f^t  the  lau- 
rels shake  which  fiuicy  had  wreathed  about  my 
head. 

A  strap  had  given  way  in  her  walk,  and  the 
buckle  ot  her  shoe  was  iust  fidling  off.— ^-*Sec, 
said  ihefiUede  cAaift^e,  holding  up  her  foot, 
I  could  not  from  my  soul  but  fiSteu  die  buckle  in 
return ;  and,  puttmg  in  the  strap,— and  lifting 
up  the  other  foot  witn  it,  when  I  had  done,  to 
see  both  were  right,  in  doing  it  so  suddenly,  it 
imavoidably  threw  i^MiJUle  de  chamhre  off 
her  centre^^-and  then^ 


THE  CONQUEST. 

Tm,— ^md  thai— -Ye,  whose  day-oold 
heads  and  lidcewarm  hearts  can  argue  down  or 
mask  your  passions^  teU  me,  idiat  trespass  is  it 
that  man  should  have  them  ^  or  how  nis  spirit 
stands  alnswerable'to  the  Father  of  ^lirits,  but 
for  his  conduct  under  them  ? 

If  Nature  has  so  wove  her  web  of  kindness, 
that  some  threads  of  love  and  desire  are  entan- 
^  ^ledwiththepiece,—fl[iust  the  whole  webberent 
bej^ed  she  would  not  forget  the  lesson  I  had  m  drawing  them  out  ?— Whip  me  such  stoics, 
given  her.  ■  She  said,  indeed,  she  would  not,  great  Governor  of  Nature !  said  I  to  mysetf;— 
and  aa  she  uttered  it  with  some  earnestness,  she  wherever  thy  Proridenoe  shall  place  me  for  the 
turned  about,  and  gave  me  both  her  hands,  trials  of  my  virtue;  whatever  is  my  danger;— 
ckMied  together,  into  mine ; — ^tt  was  impossible  whatever  is  my  situation^^-let  me  fM  the  move- 
not  to  compress  t*" —   '^  "'"-"  -' — ' '' 

wished  to  let  them  _ 

them,  I  kept  arguing ^ ^ , 

—and  still  I  hdd  them  on. — In  two  minutes  I  thou  hast  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves, 
found  I  had  all  the  battle  to  fight  over  again;—  As  I  finidied  my  adchess,  I  raised  the  fiilr 
WMBt  felt  my  legs  and  every  limb  about  me  JUie  de  chambre  up  oy  the  hand,  and  led  her  out 
tremBle  at  theideiu  of  the  room:— she  stood  by  me  till  I  locked  the 

The  foot  of  the  bed  was  within  a  yard  and  a    door  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,— and /Am, 

half  of  the  place  whoe  we  were  standing. — I       "^^  ~^ —  *"^ -"-  " — '—       -*---  -^^ 

had  still  hdd  of  her  hands— /and  how  it  nap- 
pened,  I  can  give  no  account) ;  but  I  neither 
adied  her,  nor  drew  her,  nor  md  I  think  of  the 
\  bed ; — but  so  it  did  happen,  we  both  sat  down. 
^  ni  just  shew  yon,  said  the  hixJiUe  de  cham- 
brtt  the  little  purse  I  have  been  making  to-day 
to  hold  your  crown.  So  she  put  her  hand  into 
her  right  pocket,  which  was  next  me,  and  fdt 
for  it  some  time ; — ^then  into  the  left^-- — ''  She 

had  lost  it" ^I  never  bore  expectation  more 

quietly; — it  was  in  her  right  pocket  at  last; 
sne  pulled  it  out ;  it  was  of  green  taffeta,  lined 
with  a  little  bit  of  white  quilted  satin,  and  just 
big  enough  to  hold  the  crown : — she  put  it  mto 
my  hand:  it  was  pretty;  and  I  held  it  ten  mi- 
nutes, widi  the  Imu^  of  my  hand  resting  upon 
her  lap,  looking  sometimes  at  the  purse,  some- 
times on  one  side  of  it 

A  stitdi  or  two  had  broke  out  in  the  gathers 
of  my  stock;  ih4Mx  Me  de  chandtre,in£laoxit 
aying  a  word,  fbdc  dit  her  little  housewifo, 
1  a  small  needle  and  sewed  it  up.    I 


victory  being  quite  decisive, — and  not  till 
then,  I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  cheek,  and,  ta- 
king her  by  the  himd  again,  led  her  safe  to  the\ ' 
gateofthehoteL 


THE  MYSTERY. 

PARIS. 

Ip  a  man  knows  the  heart,  he  wffl  know  it 
was  impossible  to  go  back  instantly  to  mv  cham- 
ber;—it  was  toudiing  a  cold  k£|y  with  a  flat 
third  to  it,  upon  the  dose  of  a  pneoe  of  music, 
which  had  called  forth  my  aflfectims ;  therefore, 
when  I  let  go  the  hand  of  i^eJUU  de  chambre, 
I  remained  at  the  gateof  the  hotel  for  some  time, 
looking  at  ey&ry  one  who  passed  by,  and  form- 
ing coinectures  upon  them,  till  my  attention 
got  fixed  upon  a  single  object  which  confound* 
ed  all  kind  of  reasoning  upon  him. 

It  was  a  tidl  figure,  of  a  philosophic,  serious, 
adust  look,  which  paned  aad  repassed  sedate- 
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ly  along  the  street,  making  a  turn  of  about  sixty 
paces  on  each  side  of  the  gate  of  the  hotel.— ^ 
The  man  was  about  fifty-two>  had  a  small  cane 
under  his  arm,  was  dressed  in  a  dark  drab-co- 
loured coat,  waist-coat,  and  breeches,  which 
seemed  to  have  seen  some  years'  service ; — they 
were  still  clean,  and  there  was  a  little  air  of  fru- 
gal propretS  tluroughout  him.  By  his  pulling 
off  his  hat,  and  his  attitude  of  accosting  a  good 
many  in  his  way,  I  saw  he  was  asking  charity ; 
so  I  got  a  sous  or  two  out  of  my  pocket  ready  to 
give  him,  as  he  took  me  in  his  turn.  He  pass- 
ed by  me  without  asking  any  thing,*— and  yet 
did  not  go  five  steps  farther  before  he  asked 
charity  of  a  little  woman. — I  was  much  more 
likely  to  have  given  of  the  two.  He  had  scarce 
done  with  the  woman,  Arhen  he  pulled  his  hat 
off  to  another  who  was  coming  the  same  way. 
An  ancient  gentleman  came  slowly,  and,  after 
him,  a  young  smart  one.  He  let  them  both 
pass,  ana  asked  nothing :  I  stood  observing  him 
naif  an  hour ;  in  which  time  he  had  made  a 
dozen  turns  backwards  and  forwards,  and  found 
that  he  invariably  pursued  the  same  plan. 

There  were  two  things  very  singular  in  this, 
which  set  my  brain  to  work,  and  to  no  purpose ; 
— the  first  was.  Why  the  man  should  on//  teU 
his  story  to  the  sex; — and  secondly.  What  land 
of  story  it  was,  and  what  species  of  eloquence 
it  could  be,  which  softenea  the  hearts  of  the 
women,. which  he  knew  'twas  to  no  purpose  to 
practise  upon  the  men. 

There  were  two  other  circumstances  which 
entangled  this  mystery :— the  one  was.  He  told 
every  woman  what  he  had  to  say,  in  her  ear, 
and  in  a  way  which  had  much  more  the  air 
of  a  secret  tnan  a  petition : — the  other  was. 
It  was  always  successful ; — ^he  never  stopped  a 
woman  but  she  pulled  out  her  purse,  and  im- 
mediately gave  him  something. 

I  could  form  no  system  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

I  had  got  a  riddle  to  amuse  me  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening ;  so  I  walked  up  stairs  to  my 
chamber. 


THE  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


I  WAS  immediately  followed  up  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hotel,  who  came  into  my  room  to  tell 

me  I  mustpio  vide  lodgings  else  where. How 

80,  friend?  siid  I. He  answered,  I  had  a 

young  woman  locked  up  with  me  two  hours 
that  evening  in  my  bedchamber,  and  'twas 

against  the  rules  of  his  house. Very  well, 

said  I,  well  aU  part  friends  then,-— for  the  girl 
is  no  worse, — Kod  I  am  no  worse, — and  you  will 
be  just  as  I  found  you. — It  was  enough,  ne  said, 
to  overthrow  the  credit  of  bis  hoUiL-^Fo^ez  wma, 


Mansieur,  said  he,  {KWiting  to  the  fbot  of  -the 

bed  we  had  been  sitting  upon. 1  own  it  ha4 

something  of  the  appearance  of  an  evidcAiee ; 
but  my  pride  not  simering  me  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  case,  I  exhorted  him  to  let  his  aoul 
sleep  in  peace,  as  I  resolved  to  let  mine  do  that 
night,  and  that  I  would  discharge  what  I  owed 
him  at  breakfast. 

— ^-I  should  not  have  minded,  Monsiemr,  / 

said  he,  if  you  had  had  twenty  girls, ^'Tis  a 

score  more,  replied  I,  interrupting  him,  than  I 

ever  reckoned  upon. ProvidecC  added  hie,  it 

had  been  but  in  a  morning. And  does  the 

difference  of  the  time  of  the  day  at  Paris,  make 

a  difference  in  the  sin? It  made  a  difference, 

he  said,  in  the  scandal 1  like  a  good  dis- 
tinction in  my  heart;  and  cannot  say  I  was  into- 
lerably out  of  temper  with  the  man. ^I  owp 

it  necessary,  resumed  the  master  of  the  hotel, 
that  a  stranger  at  Paris  should  have  the  oppoi:- 
tunities  presented  to  him  of  buying  lace  and 
silk  stocking,  and  ruffles,  ei  tout  cela  /r— and 
'tis  nothing  if  a  woman  comes  with  a  band-box. 

0'  my  conscience,  said  I,  she  had  one  ;  but 

I  never  looked  into  it. Then,  Monsieur,  said 

he,  has  bought  nothing. Not  one  earthly 

thing,  replied  I. ^Because,  said  he,  I  could 

recommend  you  to  one  who  would  use  you  en 

coTiscience, But  I  must  see  her  this  night, 

said  I. He  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  walked 

down. 

Now  shall  I  triumph  over  this  maitre  tThotel^ 
cried  I ; — and  what  then  ?  Then  I  diall  let  him 
see  I  know  he  is  a  dirty  fellow. — And  what 
then  ? — What  then ! — I  was  too  near  myself  to 
say  it  was  for  the  sake  of  others. — I  had  no  good 
answer  left ; — there  was  more  of  spleen  than  of 
principle  in  my  project,  and  I  was  si(;Jc  c^|^be- 
ibre  the  execution.  «^ 

In  a  few  minutes  the  grtseite  came  in  with 
her  box  of  lace. I'll  buy  nothing,  however, 

id  I,  within  myself. 

The  frrisetie.  would  shew  me  every  thing. — I 
was  hard  to  please ;  she  would  not  seem  to  see 
it.  She  opened  her  little  magazine,  and  laid  all 
her  laces,  one  after  another,  before  me ; — un- 
folded and  folded  them  up  again,  one  by  one, 
with  the  most  patient  sweetness. — ^I  might  buy, 
^or  not ; — she  would  let  me  have  every  thing 
at  my  own  price; — the  poor  creature  seemed 
anxious  to  get  a  penny ;  and  laid  herself  out  to 
win  me,  and  not  sq  much  in  a  manner  whidi 
seemed  artful,  as  in'^ne  I  felt  simple  and  caress- 
ing. 

If  there  is  not  a  fund  of  honest  cullibility  in 
man,  so  much  the  worse ; — ^my  heart  relented, 
and  I  gave  up  my  second  resolution  as  quietly 
as  the  first — ^Why  should  I  chastise  one  for  the 
trespass  of  another  ?  If^  thou  art  tributary  to  this 
tyrant  of  an  host,  thoiigbt  I»  looking  up  in  her 
face,  so  much  harder  m  thy  Vread. 

If  I  had  not  had  more  tnm  four  louis  d'ors 
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in  my  ptxtK,  there  was  no  such  ibmg  as  ilsing 
up  and  shewing  her  the  door  till  I  hsd  first  laid 
three  of  them  out  in  a  pair  of  ruffles. 

— ^The  master  of  the  hotel  will  share  the  profit 
with  her ; — ^no  matter^ — then  I  have  only  paid, 
as  many  a  poor  soul  has  paid  hefore  me^  for  an 
act  he  comid  not  do,  or  think  of. 


THE  RIDDLE. 

FARlS. 

When  La  Fleur  came  up  to  wait  upon  me  at 
supper,  he  told  me  how  sorry  the  master  of  the 
'hotel  was,  for  his  af&ont  to  me  in  bidding  me 
change  my  lodgings. 

A  man  who  Tames  a  good  night's  rest  will 
not  lie  down  with  enmity  in  his  heart,  if  he  can 
help  it — So  I  bid  La  Fleur  tell  the  master  of 
the  hotel,  that  I  was  sorry,  on  my  side,  for  the 
occaaion  I  had  given  him ; — ^and  ydu  may  tdl 
him,  if  you  will.  La  Fleur,  added  I,  that  if  the 
Toang  woman  should  call  again,  I  shall  not  see 

This  was  a  sacrifice  not  to  him,  hut  myself, 
having  resolved,  after  so  narrow  an  escape,  to 
run  no  more  risks,  but  to  leave  Paris,  if  it  was 
INMsible,  with  all  the  virtue  I  entered  it. 

Cest  deroger  ^  nobl^ssey  Monsieur,  said  La 
Fleur,  maki^  me  a  bow  down  to  the  ground  aa 
he  said  it — Mi  encore.  Monsieur,  said  he,  may 
change  his  sentiments ; — and  if  (par  hazard)  he 

should  like  to  amuse  himseli, 1  findf  no 

amusement  in  it,  said  I,  interrupting  him. 
u     - — Mon  Dieu!  said' La  Fleur, — and  took 

In  fljhour's  time  he  came  to  put  me  to  bed, 
^  and  wmnore  than  commonly  officious :— some- 
thing hung  upon  his  lips  to  say  to  me,  or  ask 
nae,  which  he  could  not  get  off;  I  could  not 
conceive  what  it  was ;  atid  indeed  gave  myself 
little  trouble  to  find  it  out,  as  I  had  another 
riddle  so  much  more  interesting  upon  my  mind, 
which  was  tlurt  of  the  man's  asking  charity  be- 
fbre  the  door  of  the  hotel.— I  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  and 
that  not  out  of  curiosity, — 'tis  so  low  a  principle 
of  inouiry,  in  general,  I  would  not  purchase  the 
gratification  of  it  with  a  two-sous  piece ; — but 
a  secret,  I  thought,  which  so  soon  and  so  cer- 
tainly softened  the  heart  of  every  woman  you 
came  near,  was  a  secret  at  least  equal  to  the 
philosopher's  stone ;  had  I  had  both  the  Indies, 
I  woula  have  given  up  one  to  have  been  master 
of  it 

I  tossed  and  turned  it  almost  all  night  long 
in  my  brains,  to  no  manner  of  purpose ;  and 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  found  my 
spirits  as  much  troubled  with  my  dreams,  as 
ever  the  King  of  Battylon  had  been  with  his ; 
and  I  will  not  hedta^  to  affirm,  it  would  have 
puzskd  all  the  wise  nien  of  Paris  as  much  as 


those  <i  Ctuldea,  to  have  g^ven  its  interpreta- 
tion. 


LE  DIMANCHE. 

PARIS. 

It  was  Sunday ;  and  when  I^a  Fleur  came 
in,  in  the  morning,  with  my  cofibe  and  roll  and 
butter,  he  had  got  himself  so  gallantly  arrayed, 
I  scarce  knew  mm. 

I  had  covenanted  at  Montreuil  to  give  him  a 
new  hat  with  a  silver  button  and  loop,  and  four 
louis  d'ors  pour  s'adoniser,  when  we  got  to 
Paris ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  to  do  him  justice, 
had  done  wonders  with  it. 

He  had  bought  a  bright,  clean,  good  scarlet 

coat,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  of  the  same. 

They  were  not  a  crown  worse,  he  said,  for  the 
wearing.^  I  wished  him  hanged  for  teHing  me. 

^They  looked  so  fireth,  that  though  I  knew 

the  thing  could  not  be  done,  yet  I  would  rather 
have  imposed  upon  my  fancy  with  thinking  I 
had  bought  them  new  for  the  fellow,  than  that 
they  had  come  out  of  the  Rue  de  Friperie. 

This  is  a  nicety  which  makes  not  the  heart 
sore  at  Paris. 

He  had  purchased,  moreover,  a  handsome 
blue  satin  waistcoat,  fancifully  enough  embroid- 
ered ; — This  was,  indeed,  something  the  worse 
for  the  service  it  had  done,  but  twas  clean 
scoured, — the  gold  had  been  toudied  up,  and, 
u]^n  the  whole,  was  rather  sbowj  than  other- 
wise ; — and  as  the  blue  was  not  violent,  it  suit- 
ed with  the  coat  and  breeches  very  well ;  he  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  money,  moreover,  a  new 
bag  and  a  solitaire  ;  and  had  insisted  with  the 
fripier  upon  a  gold  pair  of  garters  to  his  breeches 
Jcnees. — He  hid  purchased  muslin  ruffles  bien 
brodSes,  with  four  livres  of  his  own  money  ;— 
and  a  pair  of  white  silk  stockings  for  ^ve  more ; 
— ^and,  to  top  all.  Nature  had  given  him  a  hand- 
some figure,  without  costing  him  a  sous. 

He  entered  the  room  thus  set  off,  with  his 
hair  drest  in  the  first  style,  and  ^th  a  hand- 
some b&uauet  in  his  breast — In  a  word,  there 
was  that  look  of  festivity  in  ev^y  thing  about 
him,  which  at  once  put  me  in  mind  it  was  Sun- 
day—and by  combining  both  together,  it  in- 
stantly struck  me.  that  the  favour  he  wished  to 
ask  of  me  the  night  before,  was  to  spend  the  day 
as  every  body  in  Paris  spent  it  besides.  I  had 
scarce  made  the  conjecture,  when  La  Fleur, 
with  infinite  humility,  but  with  a  look  of  trust, 
as  if  I  should  not  renise  him,  begged  I  would 
grant  him  the  day,  pourfaire  la  gallant  vis-d-^ 
vis  de  sa  m(dtresse. 

Now  it  was  the  very  thing  I  intended  to  do 
mjaeHf  vis'^vis  Madame  de  R****. — I  had  re- 
tamed  the  remise  on  purpose  for  it,  and  it  would 
not  have  mortified  my  vanity  to  have  bad  a  ser- 
vant so  well  dressed  as  L»  Fleur  was,  to  have 
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got  up  hMad  k:  I  never  eodd  hate  worse 
glared  him. 

But  we  wnut fsdy  not  amie^  in  these  emhar- 
nsiments  ;^-the  sons  and  danghters  of  Service 
part  with  liberty,  but  not  with  nature,  in  Aeir 
contracts ;  the^  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  baye 
their  little  vanities  and  wishes  in  the  midst  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  as  well  as  their  task-mas- 
ien  ;-*no  doubt  they  hare  set  their  self-denials 
•t  a  price,— an4  their  expectations  are  so  un- 
xeascmahle,  that  I  would  often  disappoint  them, 
but  diat  their  condition  puts  it  so  much  in  my 
power  to  do  it 

Behold, — BehM,  lam  <4y  jervon/,— disarms 
me  at  once  of  the  powers  of  a  master. 
X     —Thou  dialt  go.  La  Fleur,  ssid  I. 

—And  what  mistress^  La  Fleur,  said  I,  canst 
lihon  hayepicked  up  in  so  little  a  time  at  Paris  ? 
«-»La  Fbur  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast^ 
and  said^  'Twas  ti  petite  demoiulk,  at  Monsieur 
le  Count  de  B***^s*— La  Fleur  had  a  heart 
made  for  aodet^r ;  and  to  speak  the  truth  of  him, 
let  as  few  occasions  slip  lum  as  his  master, — so 
that,  somehow,  or  other,— but  how, — Heaven 
knows,— he  had  connected  himself  with  the  de^ 
moUelle  upon  the  landing  of  the  staircase,  du« 
rinff  the  time  I  was  taken  up  with  my  pasroort; 
ana  as  there  was  time  enough  for  me  to  wm  the 
Count  to  mv  interest.  La  Fleur  had  contrived 
to  make  it  oo  to  win  the  maid  to  his.  The  fit* 
mfly,  it  seems,  was  to  be  at  Paris  that  day, 
and  he  had  made  a  party  with  her,  and  two  or 
three  more  of  the  Count  s  household,  upon  the 
Boulevards* 

Happv  people !  that  once  a-week  at  least  are 
sure  to  lay  down  all  your  cares  together,  and 
dance  and  sin^,  and  sport  away  die  weights  of 
grievance,  which  bow  down  the  spirit  of  other 
nations  to  the  earth. 


THE  FRAGMENT. 

FAUB. 

La  Flbur  had  left  me  something  to  amuse 
myself  with  fen:  the  day  more  than  I  had  bar« 
samed  for,  or  could  have  entered  either  into  hia 
head  or  mine. 

He  had  brought  the  little  print  of  butter  up- 
on a  curraot-leaf ;  and,  as  the  morning  was 
warm,  and  he  had  a  good  step  to  bring  it,  he 
had  bieffged  a  sheet  of  waste  paper  to  pot  be- 
twixt the  currant-leaf  and  his  huid. — ^As  that 
was  plate  sufficient,  I  bade  him  lay  it  upon  the 
table  as  it  was ;  and  as  I  resolved  to  stay  with- 
in all  day,  I  ordered  him  to  call  upon  the  trot* 
teur,  to  bespeak  my  dinner,  and  leave  me  to 
bred£&8t  bv  myself. 

When  I  had  finished  the  butter,  I  threw  the 
currant-leaf  out  of  the  window,  and  was  going 
to  do  the  same  by  the  waste  paper ; — ^but,  stop- 
ping to  read  a  line  first,  ana  wat  drawing  roe 


on  to  a  second  and  thhd,-^!  thought  h  better 
worth ;  so  I  shut  the  window,  and  drawtag  a 
chair  up  to  it,  I  sat  down  to  read  it. 

It  was  in  ti^e  old  French  of  Rabelais^s  time  ; 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  been  wrote 
by  him :  it  was,  moreover,  in  a  Gothic  letter, 
and  that  so  faded  and  gone  off  by  damps  and 
leiM;th  of  time,  it  cost  me  infinite  trouble  to 
muce  any  thing  of  it. — I  threw  it  down  ;  and 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Engenius, — then  I  took  it 
up  again,  and  embroiled  my  patience  with  it 
afresh :— and  then,  to  cure  that,  1  wrote  a  let- 
ter  to  Elinu— Still  it  kept  hold  of  me:  and  the 
difficnlty  of  understanding  it,  increased  bat  the 
desire. 

I  got  my  dinner;  and  after  I  had  enli^ten* 
ed  my  mind  with  a  bottle  of  Burffundy,  I  at  it 
i^;ain  ^ — and  after  two  or  three  hours  poring 
upon  It,  with  almost  as  deep  attention  as  ever 
Gruter  or  Jacob  Spon  did  upon  a  nonsensical 
inscriptipn,  I  thought  I  made  sense  of  it ;  but 
to  make  sure  of  it,  the  best  way,  I  imagined, 
was  to  torn  it  into  English,  and  see  how  it 
would  look  then ; — so  I  went  on  klsnrelY  as  a 
trifling  man  does,  sometimes  writing  a  sentence 
— then  taking  a  turn  or  two, — andthen  looking 
how  die  world  went,  out  of  the  window ;  so 
that  it  was  nine  o'clock  at  hi^t  before  I  had 
done  iU — I  then  began,  and  read  it  as  foUows: — 
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FAAIS. 

——Now  as  the  Notarv's  wife  disrated  the 

rlnt  with  the  Notary  with  too  much  lflt»— — 
wish,  said  the  Notary,  (throwing  ffiwn  the 
parchment),  that  there  was  another  Notary  here^ 
only  to  set  down  and  attest  all  this. 

And  what  would  you  do  then.  Monsieur? 

said  she,  rising  hastily  up. — ^The  Notary's  wift 
was  a  little  fume  of  a  woman,  and  the  Notary 
thought  it  well  to  avoid  a  hurricane  by  a  mHa 
reply,— I  woidd  go,  answered  he,  to  bed. — 
You  may  go  to  the  Devil,  answered  the  Notary's 
wife. 

Now  there  happening  to  be  but  one  bed  in 
ihe  house,  the  other  two  rooms  being  unftir- 
nished,  as  is  the  custom  at  Paris,  and  the  No- 
tary not  caring  to  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  a 
woman  who  h^  but  that  moment  sent  him  pell- 
mell  to  tlie  Devil,  went  forth  with  his  hat,  and 
cane,  and  short  doak,  the  night  being  yerj 
windy,  and  walked  out  ill  at  ease  towarda  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

Of  all  the  bridges  which  ever  were  built,  the 
whole  world  who  have  passed  over  the  Pont  Neuf 
must  own,  that  it  is  the  noblest, — the  finest,— 
the  grandest,- the  lightest, — the  longest,*— the 
broadest,  that  ever  coi\|oised  land  and  land  to- 
gether upon  the  face  of  the  terraqueous  c^ob&— 
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^  mewi  had  not  been  a  Frenchman* 

The  wont  fiiult  which  Diyines  and  the  Doc- 
ton  of  the  Sorhonne  can  allege  against  it,  is, 
Uuit  if  there  is  hut  a  cap-fuU  of  wind  in  or  ahout 
Paris,  'tis  more  blasphemously  sacre  Dieud 
there  than  in  any  other  aperture  of  the  whole 
dty, — and  with  reason  good  and  cogent,  Mes^ 
sieun ;  finr  it  tomes  against  you  without  crying 
Mrde  deau,  and  with  such  unpremeditablepuffiB, 
Uiat  of  the  few  who  cross  it  with  their  hi^  on, 
not  one  in  fiflj  but  hazards  two  livrea  and  a  half^ 
which  is  its  full  worth. 

The  poor  Notary^  just  as  he  was  passing  by 
the  sentry,  instinctivdy  clapped  his  cane  to  the 
side  of  it ;  but  in  raising  it  up,  the  point  of  his 
cane  catchin|;  hold  of  the  loop  of  the  sentinel's 
hat,  hoisted  it  oyer  the  spikes  of  the  baUustrade 
cleai  into  the  Seine. 

-^^'Tif  an  HI  wind,  said  a  boatman,  who 
catched  it,  which  blows  nobody  any  good. 

The  sentry,  being  a  Gascon,  incontinently 
twirled  up  his  whisken,  and  levelled  his  arque* 
buss. 

Arquebusses  in  those  days  went  off  with  match- 
es ;  and  an  old  woman's  paper  lantern  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  happoung  to  be  blown  out, 
she  had  borrowol  the  sentry^  match  to  light  it ; 
^it  gave  a  moment's  time  for  the  Grasoon's  blood 
to  run  cool,  and  turn  the  accident  better  to  his 
advantage. — 'Tis  an  ill  wind,  said  he,  catching 
off  yie  Notary's  castor,  and  Intimating  the  cap« 
ture  with  the  boatman's  adage. 

The  poor  Notary  crossed  the  bridge,  and  pass* 
ing  along  the  Rue  de  Dauphine  into  the  Faux- 
bourg  of  St  Germain,  lamented  himself  as  he 
walked  along  in  this  manner: — 

Luckless  man  that  I  am !  said  the  Notary,  to 
be  the  ibort  of  hurricanes  all  my  days ! — ^to  be 
bom  to  have  the  storm  of  ill  language  levelled 
against  me  and  my  profession  wnerever  I  go ! 
— to  be  Iforoed  into  marriage  by  the  thunder  of 
the  church  to  a  tempest  of  a  woman ! — ^to  be 
driven  forth  out  of  my  house  by  domestic  winds, 
and  despoiled  of  my  castor  by  pontiflc  ones  !•— 
to  be  here,  bare-h^ed,  in  a  windy-night,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  accidents ! 
—Where  am  I  to  lav  my  head  ?— Miserable 
man !  what  wind  in  the  two-and-thirty  points 
in  the  whole  compass  can  bbw  unto  thee,  as  it 
does  to  the  rest  of  thy  fellow-creatures,  good ! 

As  the  Notary  was  passing  on  by  a  dark  pas- 
^e,  complaining  in  tnis  sort,  a  voice  called  out 
to  a  girl,  to  bid  her  run  for  the  next  Notair.-^ 
Now  the  Notary  being  the  next,  and  availing 
himself  of  his  situation>  walked  up  the  passage 
to  the  door,  and  passing  through  an  old  sort  ot 
a  saloon,  was  ushered  into  a  large  chamber,  dis- 
mantled of  every  thing  but  a  long  military  pike, 
— a  breast-plate, — a  rusty  old  sword,  and  ban- 
doleer, hung  up  equidistant  in  four  different 
places  against  the  wall. 


Aa  old  penange^  iriio  had  hevHirfbie  been  a 
gentleman,  and>.  uidess  decay  of  fortune  taints 
the  blood  along  with  it,  was  a  gentleman  at  diat 
time,  lay  supporting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  in 
his  bed ;  a  little  taUe  with  a  taper  burning  was 
set  dose  beeide  it,  and  dose  by  the  table  was 
placed  a  chair.  The  Notary  sat  him  down  in  it; 
and  pulling  out  his  ink-horn  and  a  sheet  or  two 
of  paper  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  plaeed 
th^  before  him,  and  dipping  his  pen  m  his 
ink,  and  leaning  his  fareMt  over  the  table,  he 
disposed  every  thing  to  make  the  gentlenuoi'a 
last  will  and  testament* 

^Alas !  Monsieur  le  Notaire,  said  the  gen* 

tleman,  raising  himself  up  a  little,  I  have  no« 
thing  to  bequeath,  which  will  pay  the  expenoe 
of  bequeathing,  except  the  histo^  of  mysdf^ 
which  I  could  not  die  in  peace  unlees  I  left  it  at 
a  legacy  to  the  world;  the  profits  aridng  ontoC 
it  I  Dequeath  to  you  for  the  pains  of  ^king  it 
fVom  me.  It  is  a  story  so  uncommon,  it  must 
be  read  by  all  mankind;— it  will  make  the  for« 
tunes  of  your  house.— —The  Notary  dipped 
his  pen  into  his  ink-horn.^— ^Almig^ty  Diroo- 
tor  of  every  event  in  my  life  !-HBaid  the  dd 
gentleman,  looking  up  earnestly,  and  raising 
Bis  hands  towards  Heaven,— -Thou,  whose  hand 
has  led  me  mi  throu^  such  a  labyrinth  ci 
strange  passages  down  into  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, assist  the  decaying  memory  of  an  old,  in- 
firm,  and  broken-heaited  man ! — Direct  my 
tongue  by  the  spirit  of  thy  eternal  truth,  that 
this  stranger  may  set  down  nought  but  what  ia 
written  in  that  Book,  from  whose  records,  said 
he,  clasping  his  hands  together,  lam  to  be  con« 

demned  or  acquitted ! ^The  Notary  held  up 

the  point  of  his  pen  betwixt  the  taper  and  his 
eye. 

—It  is  a  story.  Monsieur  le  Notaire,  said 
the  gentleman,  wmch  will  rouse  up  every  af- 
fection in  nature; — ^it  will  kill  the  humane, 
and  touch  the  hourt  of  Cruelty  herself  with 
pity. 

The  Notary  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  be- 
Rin,  and  put  his  pen  a  third  time  into  his  ink- 
horn  ;  and  the  did  gentleman,  turning  a  little 
nunre  towards  the  Notary,  began  to  dictate  his 
story  in  these  words:— 

——And  where  is  the  rest  of  it.  La  Flenr  ? 
said  1,-88  he  just  then  entered  the  room. 


THE  FRAGMENT, 
AND  THE  BOUQUET. 

PARIS. 

Whxn  La  Fkur  came  dose  up  to  the  table. 
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and  was  made  to  compreliend  what  I  wanted, 
he  told  me  there  were  only  two  other  sheets  of 
it,  which  he  had  wrapped  round  the  stalks  of  a 
hwiqiui  to  keep  it  together,  which  he  had  pre- 
*  aented  to  the  demoiselle  upon  the  Boulevards, 

^Thai  prithee.  La  Fleur,  said  I,  step  back 

to  her,  to  the  Count  de  B****'8  hotel,  and  see 

if  thou  canst  get  it. ^There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 

said  La  Fleur ; — and  away  he  flew. 

In  a  very  little  time  tne  poor  fdlow  came 
back,  quite  out  of  breath,  with  deeper  marks  of 
disappointment  in  his  looks,  than  could  arise 
from  tlie  simple  irreparability  of  the  fragment. 
Juste  del!  in  less  than  two  minutes  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  taken  his  last  tender  farewell  of 
her, — ^his  faithless  mistress  had  given  his  gage 
d^amour  to  one  of  the  count's  footmen, — the 
footman  to  a  young  sempstress, — and  the  semp- 
stress to  a  fiddler,  with  my  fragment  at  the  end 
of  it— Our  misfortunes  were  involyed  together ; 
— I  gave  a  sigh,— and  La  Fleur  echoed  it  back 
again  to  my  ear. 

How  perfidious  !  cried  La  Fleur.—— 

How  unlucky !  said  I. 

1  should  not  have  been  mortified.  Mon- 
sieur, quoth  La  Fleur,  if  ^e  had  lost  it.— Nor 
I,  La  Fleur,  said  I,  had  I  found  it 

Whether  I  did  or  no,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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PARIS. 

The  man  who  either  disdains  or  fears  to 
walk  up  a  dark  entry,  may  be  an  exoeUent  good 
man,  and  fit  for  a  hundred  things ;  but  he  will 
not  do  to  make  a  good  Sentimental  Traveller. 
I  count  little  of  the  many  things  I  see  pass  at 
broad  noon-day,  in  large  and  open  streets.— 
Nature  is  shy,  and  hates  to  act  oefore  specta- 
tors; but  in  such  an  unobserved  comer  you 
sometimes  see  a  single  short  scene  of  hers, 
worth  all  the  sentiments  of  a  dozen  French 
plays  compounded  together,'— and  yet  they  are 
absolutely  fine ; — and  whenever  I  have  a  more 
brilliant  aSaii  upon  my  hands  than  common,  as 
they  suit  a  preacher  just  as  well  as  a  hero,  I 
generally  make  my  sermon  out  of  'em  ;^and 
for  the  text, — "  Cappadocia^  Pontus  and  Asia, 
Phr^gia  and  Pamphylia,"— is  as  good  as  any 
one  in  the  Bible. 

There  is  a  long  dark  passage  issuing  out  Grom 
the  Opera  Comigue  into  a  narrow  street ;  'tis 
trod  by  a  few  who  humbly  wait  for  ajiacre, 
or  wish  to  get  off  quietly  o'foot  when  the  opera 
is  done.  At  the  end  of  it,  towards  the  theatre, 
'tis  lighted  by  a  small  candle,  the  light  of  which 
is  almost  lost  before  you  get  half  way  down,  bui* 
near  the  door ; — 'tis  more  for  ornament  thanV 
use :  you  see  it  as  a  fixed  star  of  the  least  mag- 


nitude; it  bums,— but  does  Kttle  good  to  the 
world,  that  we  know  of. 

In  returning  along  this  passage,  I  discerned, 
as  I  approached  within  five  or  six  paces  of  the 
door,  two  ladies  standing,  arm-in-arm,  with 
their  backs  against  the  wtJl,  waiting,  as  I  ima^ 
gined,  for  a  fiacre ;— as  they  were  next  the  door, 
I  thought  they  had  a  nrior  right ;  so  edged  my- 
self up  within  a  yara  or  little  more  of  them, 
and  quietly  took  my  stand. — ^I  was  in  black, 
and  scarce  seen. 

The  ladv  next  me  wlu  a  tall  lean  figure  of  a 
woman,  or  about  thirty-six ;  the  other,  of  the 
same  size  and  make,  of  about  forty :  there  was , 
no  mark  of  wife  or  widow  in  any  one  part  of ; 
either  ^  them ; — they  seemed  to  be  two  up- 
right vestal  sisters,  unsapped  by  caresses,  un-  | 
broke  in  upon  by  tender  salutations.    I  could 
have  wished  to  have  made  them  happy ; — ^their 
happiness  was  destined,  that  night,  to  come 
from  another  quarter. 

A  low  voice,  with  a  good  turn  of  expression, 
and  sweet  cadence  at  the  end  of  it,  begged  fi)r 
a  twelve-sous  piece  betwixt  them,  for  the  lo?e 
of  Heaven.  I  thought  it  singular  that  a  b^sf>>*'' 
should  ^x  the  quota  of  an  ahns, — and  that  the 
sum  should  be  twelve  times  as  mudi  as  wh^  is 
usually  given  in  the  dark.    They  both  seemed 

astonished  at  it  as  much  as  mysdf. ^Twdve 

sous !  said  one. ^A  twelve-sous  piece !  said 

the  other, — and  made  no  reply. 

^The  Door  man  said,  he  knew  not  how  to 

ask  less  of  laoies  of  their  rank ;  and  bowed  down 
his  head  to  the  ground.      "^ 

Poo !  said  they, — ^we  have  no  money. 

The  b^gar  remained  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  renewed  his  supplication. 

^Do  not,  my  fair  young  ladies,  said  he, 

stop  your  good  ears  a^nst  me. ^Upon  my 

word,  honest  man !  said  the  younger,  we  have 

no  change. ^Then  God  bless  you !  said  the 

poor  man,  and  multiply  those  joys  which  you 
can  give  to  others,  witnout  change ! ^I  ob- 
served the  elder  sister  put  her  hand  into  her 

pocket 111  see,  said  she,  if  I  have  a  sous  ? 

-A  sous !  give  twelve,  said  the  supplicant ; 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  you  ;  be  bountiiiil 
to  a  poor  man. 

1  would,  friend,  with  all  my  heart,  said 

the  younger,  if  I  had  it, 

My  fiur  charitable !  said  he,  addre^ng 

himself  to  the  elder, — What  is  it  but  your  good- 
ness and  humanity  which  makes  your  Mght 
eyes  so  sweet,  that  they  outshine  the  moaning, 
even  in  this  dark  passage !  and  what  was  it 
which  made  the  Marquis  de  Santerre  and  his 
brother  say"  so  much  of  you  boUi  as  they  just 
passed  by? 

The  two  ladies  seemed  much  affiled ;  and 
impulsively  at  the  same  time  they  both  put 
their  hands  into  their  pocket,  and  each  took  out 
a  twelve-sous  piece. 
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The  contest  betwixt  them  and  the  poor  snp- 
plieant  was  no  more, — it  was  oontinned  betwixt 
themselTes,  which  of  the  two  should  give  the 
twelTe^sous  piece  in  charity  ; — and,  to  end  the 
dispute,  they  both  ga?e  it  together,  and  the 
man  went  away. 


tH£  RIDDLE  EXPLAINED. 

PAEIS. 

I  STEPPED  hastily  after  him :  it  was  the  very 
man  whose  success  in  asking  charity  of  the  wo- 
men before  the  door  of  the  hotel  had  so  pucsled 
me ;— and  I  found  at  once  his  secret,  or  at  least 
the  basis  of  it : — ^twas  flattery. 

Ddicions  essence !  how  rc^eshing  art  thou 
to  Nature !  how  strongly  are  all  its  powers  and 
all  its  weaknesses  on  thy  side !  how  sweetly 
dost  thou  mix  with  the  blood,  and  help  it 
through  the  most  difficult  and  tortuous  pas- 
sages to  the  heart  I 

The  poor  man,  as  he  was  not  straitened  for 
time,  had  ffiTen  it  here  in  a  larger  dose :  'tis 
certain  he  had  a  way  of  bringing  it  into  less 
Ibrm,  for  the  many  sudden  cases  he  had  to  do 
with  in  the  streets ;  but  how  he  contriTed  to 
correct,  sweeten,  concentre,  and  qualify  i^ — ^I 
Tex  not  my  s^t  with  Uie  inquiry  ; — it  is 
enough,  the  beggar  gamed  two  twelire-sons 

Eieces,— -and  they  can  best  tell  the  rest  who 
ave  gained  mucn  greater  matters  by  it. 


PAEIS* 

Wi  get  forwards  in  the  world,  not  so  much 
by  doing  sendees  as  receiving  them :  you  take 
a  withering  twig,  and  put  it  into  the  ground  ; 
and  then  you  water  it,  oecause  you  have  plant- 
ed it. 

Mens,  le  Count  de  B****,  merely  because  he 
bad  done  me  one  kindness  in  the  affiur  of  my 
passport,  would  go  on  and  do  me  another,  the 
few  days  he  was  at  Paris,  in  making  me  known 
to  a  few  people  of  rank ;  and  they  were  to  pre- 
sent me  to  others,  and  so  on. 

I  had  got  master  of  my  secret  just  in  time 
to  turn  these  honours  to  some  little  account : 
otherwise,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  I  should 
have  dined  or  supped  a  single  time  or  two 
round ;  and  then,  by  trantlaiing  French  looks 
and  attitudes  into  plain  English,  I  should  pre- 
sently have  seen  that  I  had  got  hdd  of  the  coo" 
ver^  of  some  more  entertaininff  guest ;  and,  in 
course,  should  have  resigned  all  my  places,  one 
after  another,  merely  upon  the  principle  that  I 


could  not  keep  them. — Aa  it  was,  thiii|^  did 
not  go  mudi  amiss. 

I  had  the  honour  oi  being  introduced  to  the 
old  Marquis  de  B****.  In  days  of  yore  he  had 
signalized  himself  by  some  small  feats  of  chi- 
Talry  in  the  Cour  a  Amour,  and  had  dressed 
himself  out  to  the  idea  of  tilts  and  tournaments 
ever  since.— The  Marouis  de  B****  wished  to 
have  it  thought  the  amur  was  somewhere  else 
than  in  his  brain.  "  He  could  like  to  take  & 
trip  to  England :"  and  asked  mudi  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies.— —Stay  where  ^ou  are,  I  beseeoi 
you,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  said  l.—^^Les  Mes^ 
sievrs  An^hU  can  scarce  get  a  kind  look  from 
them  as  it  is.  The  Marquis  invited  mc  to 
supper. 

Mons.  P****,  the  fiumer-gencral,  was  just  as 
inquisitive  about  our  taxes. — They  were  very 
considerable,  he  heurd.^— If  we  knew  but  how 
to  collect  them,  said  I,  making  him  a  low  bow. 

I  could  never  have  been  mvited  to  Mons. 
p««»»'g  concerts  upon  any  other  terms. 

I  had  been  misrepresented  to  Madame  de 
Q***  as  an  e4pri<.-^Madame  de  Q***  was  an 
etprit  herself:  she  burnt  with  impatience  to  see 
me,  and  hear  me  talk.  I  had  not  tdten  my 
seat,  before  I  saw  she  did  not  care  a  sous  whe- 
ther I  had  any  wit  or  no^I  was  let  in  to  be 
convinced  she  had.— I  call  Heaven  to  witness  I 
never  once  opened  the  door  of  my  lips. 

Madame  de  Q***  vowed  to  every  creature 
she  met,—''  She  had  never  had  a  more  impro- 
ving conversation  with  a  man  in  her  U^" 

There  are  three  epochas  in  the  empire  of  a 
Frendi  woman :— She  is  coquette,-'4hen  deist, 
— Aen  depffU :  the  empire  during  these  is  never 
•lost ;— she  only  chai^;e8  her  subjects ;  when 
diirtj-five  years  and  more  have  unpeof^  her 
dominions  of  the  slaves  of  love^  die  repeoples  it 
with  the  slaves  of  infidetity,  and  then  with  tiie 
slaves  of  the  church. 

Madame  de  V*^*  was  vibrating  betwixt  the 
first  of  these  epodiss :  the -colour  of  the  rose 
was  fading  fiist  away ; — she  ought  to  have  been 
a  deist  five  years  before  the  time  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  pay  ray  first  visit. 

She  placed  me  upon  the  same  sofa  with  her, 
fbr  the  sake  of  disputing  the  point  of  religion 
more  closely. — In  snort,  Madame  de  V***  told 
me  she  believed  nothing.— I  told  Madame  de 
V***  it  might  be  her  principle ;  but  I  was  sure 
it  could  not  be  )ier  interest  to  level  the  out- 
works, without  which  I  could  not  conceive  how 
such  a  citadel  as  tier's  could  be  defended  ;— 
that  there  was  not  a  more  dangerous  thing  in 
the  world  than  for  a  beauty  to  be  a  deist  ;— 
that  it  was  a  debt  I  owed  my  creed,  not  to  con- 
ceal it  firom  her ; — that  I  had  not  been  five 
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imnutes  sat  upon  the  to&  bedde  hei"^  but  I  had 
began  to  fimn  deo^ ;— and  what  ia  it  hot  the 
sendmenta  of  reUgloa,  and  the  persuaaion  they 
had  excited  in  her  breaat>  which  could  have 
checked  them  as  they  rose  up  ? 

——We  are  not  adamant,  aaid  I,  tidcing  hold 
oih&t  hand  p— and  there  ia  need  of  all  restrain  ta, 
till  Age  in  his  own  time  steala  in  and  lays  thein 
en  US4 — But,  my  dear  kdy^  aaid  I^  Idsnng  her 
hand, — ^'tis  too— too  soon.-— 

I  declare  I  had  the  credit  all  over  Paris  of 
unperverting  Madame  de  V***. She  affirm- 
ed to  Mens.  D***  and  the  Abbd  M««*  that  m 
one  half  hour  I  had  said  more  for  revealed  reli- 
gion than  all  their  Encydopectia  had  said  i^;ainst 
It,— I  was  lifted  directly  into  Madame  de  V***'s 
coterie  ;>— and  she  put  off  the  epocha  of  deism 
for  two  years.  ^ 

I  remember  it  was  in  this  coterie,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  discourse,  in  which  I  was  shewing  the 
necessity  otd^firri  cause,  that  the  young  Count 
de  Faineant  to(^  me  by  the  hand  to  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room,  to  tdl  me  my  solitaire  was 

Binned  too  strait  about  my  neck. It  should 

De  fiks  badinant,  said  the  Count,  looking  down 
iip<m  hia  own ;— but  a  word,  Mona.  Yorick,  to 
the  wise, 

'"And  from  the  wise,  Mens,  le  Count,  replied 
I,  making  him  a  bow,— if  enough. 

The  Count  de  Funeant  embraced  me  with 
more  ardour  than  ever  I  waa  embraced  by  mor- 
tal man.  V 

For  three  weeks  together,  I  waa  of  evenrman'a 
opieion  I  met-*— Piir<ii  /  ce  Mons,  Yorick  a 
asUant  d^esprit  que  nous  auires,        II  raisowne 

bien,  said  another. Cest  nn  bon  enfimt,  said 

a  ihird.^^Aiid  at  this  price  I  could  &ave  eaten 
and  drank  and  been  merry  all  the  days  of  my 
life  at  Paris :  but  'twas  a  dishonest  reckoning  ; 
—I  grew  ashamed  of  it— It  waa  the  gain  of  a 
slave:— every  sentiment  of  honour  revolted 
against  it ;— the  Yni^Eter  I  got,  the  more  was  I 
Mffoed  npcm  mj  beggarly  system  ; — the  better  the 
co#me,-*themore  children  of  Art, — 1  languish- 
ed f<M-  those  of  Nature ;  and  one  night,  after  a^ 
most  vile  prostitution  of  myself  to  half  a  dozen 
difibrent  pe^e,  I  grew  sick, — ^went  to  bed ; — 
ordered  La  Fleur  to  get  me  horses  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  set  out  for  Italy.  " 


MARIA. 

MOULIKKS. 

I  NBVKB  felt  what  the  distress  of  plenty  was 
in  any  one  shape  till  now,— to  travel  it  through 
the  Bourbonnois,  the  sweetest  part  of  Frana^ 
in  the  hev-day  of  the  vintage,  when  Nature  is 
pouring  her  abundance  into  every  ene's  lap, 
and  every  eye  is  lifted  up,— a  journey  through 
each  step  of  which  music  beats  time  to  Labour, 
and  all  her  children  are  rgoicing  as  they  carry 


in  their  dusters^— io  pass  throush  this  with 
my  affiiCtioDS  flying  out,  and  kin£ing  at  eiciy 
group  bdTore  me,-HBiid  every  one  of  them  waa 
pregnant  with  adventures.—* 

Just  Heaven ! — ^it  would  fill  up  twenty  vo- 
lumes ;— and  alas !  I  have  but  a  few  small  pi^pes 
left  of  this  to  crowd  it  into, — and  half  of  th^ 
must  be  taken  up  with  the  poor  Maria,  my  friend 
Mr  Shandy  met  with  near  Moulinea. 

The  stwy  he  had  told  of  that  disordered 
maid  affiicted  roe  not  a  little  in  the  reading; 
but  when  I  got  within  the  neighbourhood  whm 
she  lived,  it  returned  so  strong  into  mymiod, 
that  I  could  not  resist  an  impulae  which  prompt- 
ed me  to  go  half  a  league  out  of  the  road,  to 
the  village  where  her  parents  dwelt,  to  inquire 
after  her. 

'Tis  going,  I  own,  like  the  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Countenance,  in  quest  of  melancholy 
adventures; — I  know  not  now  it  is,  but  I  atn 
never  so  perfectly  oonsdoijs  of  the  existence  of 
a  aoul  within  me,  as  when  I  am  entangled  in 
them. 

The  old  mother  came  to  the  door ;  her  looks 
told  me  the  story  before  she  opened  her  mouth. 
•—She  had  lost  W  husband ;  he  had  died,  she 
said,  of  angmsh,  for  the  loss  of  Maria's  sense, 
about  a  month  before. — She  had  feared  at  first, 
i^  added,  that  it  would  have  plundered  her 
poor  girl  of  what  little  understanding  waa  left ; 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  brought  hef  more 
to  herself; — atill  sue  eould  not  rest — Her  poor 
daughter,  she  said,  cnring,  waa  wandering  some- 
where about  the  road. 

— ^Why  does  my  pulse  beat  languid  as  I  write 
this?  and  what  made  La  Fleur,  whose  heart 
seemed  only  to  be  tuned  to  jo^,  to  pass  the 
back  of  his  hand  twice  across  his  eyes,  as  die 
woman  stood  and  t<^  it  ?  I  beckoned  ta  the 
postillion  to  turn  back  into  the  road. 

When  we  had  got  within  half  a  league  of 
Moulines,  at  a  little  opening  in  the  road,  leading 
to  a  thicket,  I  discovered  poor  Maria  sitting 
under  a  poplar.  She  was  sitting  with  her  elbow 
in  her  lap,  and  her  head  leaning  on  one  aide 
within  her  hand:— a  small  brook  ran  at  ^e 
foot  of  the  tree. 

I  bid  the  postillion  go  od  with  the  chaise  to 
Moulines ; — and  La  Fleur  to  bespeak  Jtkj  sup- 
per ; — and  that  I  would  walk  after  him. 

She  was  dressed  in  white,'  and  much  aa  my 
friend  described  her,  except  that  her  hair  hung 
loose,  which  before  was  twisted  with  a  silken 
net.  She  had  superadded  likewise  to  her  jacket, 
a  pale  green  riband,  which  fell  across  her 
shoulder  to  the  waist;  at  the  end  of  which 
hung  her  pipe.^-Her  goat  had  been  as  fiuthlesa 
as  her  lover  ;  and  she  had  got  a  little  dog  in 
lieu  of  him,  which  she  kept  tied  by  a  string 
to  her  girdle.    As  I  looked  at  her  deg,  die  i Irew 

him  towards  her  vrith  the  string. "  Thon 

^'  ^alt  not  leave  me,  Svlvio,"  said  she.  I  look- 
ed in  Maria's  eyes,  and  saw  she  waa  thinking 
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more  of  her  fitther,  than  <^  her  lover,  or  her 
little  gott ;  for  ae  she  uttered  them,  the  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

I  aat  down  doee  by  her ;  and  Maria  let  me 
wipe  them  away  as  the^  fell,  with  my  handker« 
chief.-— I  then  steeped  it  in.  my  own, — and  dien 
in  hers,— and  then  in  mine, — and  Uien  I  wiped 
hers  again  ;-*and  as  I  did  i^  I  felt  such  unde- 
acribaUe  emotions  within  me,  as  I  am  sore 
ooold  not  be  accounted  for  frgm  any  combina- 
tions of  matter  and  motion. 

I  am  positive  I  have  a  soul ;  nor  can  all  the 
hoclka  with  which  materialists  have  pestered  the 
world,  erer  conyince  me  to  the  contrary. 


MARIA. 

Whb^n  Maria  had  come  a  little  to  harself,  I 
asked  her  if  die  remembered  a  pale  thin  person 
of  a  man,  who  had  sat  down  betwixt  her  and 

her  goat  about  two  years  before? Shcsaid, 

ahe  was  unsettled  much  at  that  time,  but  ie» 
membered  it  upon  two  accounts: — That,  ill 
as  she  was,  she  saw  the  person  pitied  her ;  and 
next.  That  her  goat  had  stolen  his  handkerchief, 
and  she  had  beat  him  for  the  theft;— ahe  had 
washed  it,  she  said^  in  the  brook,  and  kept  it  ever 
ainoe  in  her  pocket,  to  restore  it  to  him,  in  case 
^ahe  should  ever  see  him  again ;  which,  ahe  add- 
ed, he  had  half-promised  her.  As  she  told  me 
this,  she  took  the  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket, 
to  let  me  see  it ;  she-  had  folded  it  up  neatly 
in  a  couple  of  vine-leaves,  tied  round  with  a 
tendriL— On  opening  it,  I  saw  an  S»  marked  in 
one  of  the  comers. 

-—She  had  since  that,  she  told  me,  strayed  as 
lar  as  Rome,  and  walked  round  St  Peters  once, 
-—and  returned  back  :-^-^t  she  found  her  way 
alone  across  the  Ajpennines, — had  travelled  over 
all  Lombardy  without  money,— and  through- 
the  flinty  roads  of  Savoy  without  shoes :— ^ow 
she  had  borne  it,  and  him  she  had  got  support- 
ed, she  could  not  tell;— but  Ood  tempers  the 
wMs,  said  Maria,  to  the  thorn  lamb. 

—Shorn  indeed ;  and  to  the  quick,  said  I : 
— and  wast  thou  in  my  own  land,  where  I  have 
a  cottage,  I  would  take  thee  to  it,  and  shelter 
thee  ;  thou  shouldst  eat  of  my  own  bread,  and 
drink  of  my  own  cup ; — ^I  would  be  kind  to  thy 
Sylvio ; — in  all  thy  weaknesses  and  wanderings 
I  would  seek  after  thee,  and  hrmg  thee  back ; 
—when  the  sun  went  down  I  would  say  my 
prayers ;  and  when  I  had  done,  thou  shouldSt 
play  thv  evening-song  upon  thy  pipe:  nor 
would  toe  incrase  of  my  sacrifice  be  worse  ac- 
cepted for  entering  Heaven  along  with  that  of 
a  oroken  heart  J 

Nature  melted  within  me  as  I  uttered  this ; 
and  Maria  observing,'  as  I  lock  out  my  hand- 
kerchief, that  it  was  8teq>ed  too  much  already 
to  be  of  use,  would  neeids  go  wash  it  in  the 
stream^— -And  where  will  yon  dry  it^  Maria? 


said  I.-*I11  dry  it  in  my  bosom,  said  she  ;—    . 
'twill  do  me  good.  ' 

And  is  your  heart  still  so  warm,  Maria? 

saidL 

I  touched  upon  the  string  on  which  hung  all 
her  sorrows ;— she  looked  with  wistful  disorder 
for  some  time  in  my  face ; — and  then,  without 
saying  any  thing,  took  her  pipe,  and  plaved 
her  service  to  the  Virgin.— The  string  I  nad 
touched  ceased  to  vibn^ ;  in  a  moment  or  two 
Maria  returned  to  herself,— let  her  pipe  fall,— 
and  rose  UD. 

—-Ana  where  are  you  going,  Maria?  said 
Id— She  said,  to  Monlinea.— Let  us  go, 
said  I,  together.^— Maria  put  her  arm  within 
mine,  and  lengthening  the  string  to  let  the  dog 
follow, — in  that  order  we  entered  Moulines. 


MARIA. 

MOULINES. 

Though  I  hate  salutations  and  greetings  in 
the  market-place,  yet,  when  we  got  into  the 
middle  of  this,  I  stopped  to  take  my  last  look 
and  last  fiBurewell  of  Maria. 

Maria,  though  not  tall,  was  nevertheless  of 
the  first  order  of  fine  forms:— affliction  had 
touched  her  looks  with  somethii^  that  was 
scarce  earthly;— still  she  was  feminine ;— and 
so  much  was  there  about  her  of  all  that  the 
heart  wishes,  or  the  eye  looks  for  in  woman, 
that  could  the  traces  lie  ever  worn  out  of  her 
brain,  and  those  of  Elin  out  of  mine,  she  should 
noi  mUf  tat  of  my  brttkd  and  drink  rfmsf  own 
cup,  budt  Mana  should  lie  in  my  boiom,  imd  he 
unto  me  as  a  daughter. 

Adieu,  poor  luckless  maiden  l—Imlnbe  the 
oQ  and  wine  whidi  the  oompaasion  of  a  stzan|^j 
as  he  Joumeyeth  on  his  way,  non^.ponrs  into 
thy  wounds ;— die  Being  who  baa  twicehruiied 
thee  can  only  bind  t^m  up  for  ever. 

THE  BOURBONNOIS. 

Tbeme  was  nothing  from  whidi  I  had  paint* 
ed  out  for  myself  so  joyous  a  riot  of  the  aflfeo* 
tions,  as  in  this  journey  in  the  vintage,  through 
this  part  of  France ;  but  pressing  through  thia 
gate  of  sorrow  to  it,  my  suffierings  have  totall|r 
unfitted  me.  In  every  scene  of  festivity  I  saw 
Maria  in  the  back  ground  of  the  piece,  sittins 
pensive  under  her  poplar :  and  I  had  got  alnuwt 
to  Lyons  before  I  was  aUe  tocast  a  shade  across 
her. 

— Dear  Sensibility  1  souree  inexhansted  of 
all  that's  precious  in  our  joys,  or  coatly  in  our 
sorrows  !--4hou  chainest  thy  marl^  down  upon 
his  bed  of  straw,-^aiid  'tis  thou  wno  lifWst  him 
up  to  Heaven !— Etonal  fountain  of  our  feel- 
ing!—'tis  here  I  trace  thee,— and  thia  is  thy 
'*  divinity  which  stirs  within  me  /"—not  that. 
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in  some  sad  and  sickening  moments,  "  my  sovl 
shrinks  back  upon  herself,  and  startles  at  destruc^ 
Hon  /"—mere  pomp  of  words !— but  that  I  feel 
some  generous  joys  and  generous  cares  beyond 
myself; — ^all  comes  from  thee,  great, — great 
Sensortum  of  the  world !  which  vibrates,  if  a 
hair  of  our  heads  but  falls  upon  the  ground,  in 
the  remotest  deswt  of  thy  creation.— Touched 
with  thee,  Eugenius  draws  my  curtain  when  I 
languish, — Shears  my  tale  of  symptoms,  and 
blames  the  weather  for  the  disorder  of  his 
nerves.  Thou  givest  a  portion  of  it  sometimes 
to  the  roughest  peasant  who  traverses  the  bleak- 
est mountains. — He  finds  the  lacerated  lamb  of 
another's  fiock; — this  moment  I  behold  him 
leaning  with  his  head  against  his  crook^  with 
piteous  inclination  looking  down  upon  it! — 
Oh !  had  I  gone  one  moment  sooner ! — it  bleeds 
to  death ! — his  gentle  heart  bleeds  with  it ! 

Peace  to  thee,  generous  swain  ! — I  see  thou 
walkest  off  with  anguish, — ^but  thy  joys  shall 
balance  it; — ^for  happy  is  Uiy  cottage, — and 
happy  is  the  sharer  of  it, — and  happy  are  the 
Iambs  which  sport  about  you. 

THE  SUPPER. 

A  SHOE  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of 
the  thilUhorse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Taurira,  the  postillion  dismounted, 
twisted  the  shoe  off,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
As  the  ascent  was  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  that 
hoTBe  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point  of 
having  the  shoe  fastened  on  ogain  as  well  as  we 
could ;  but  the  postillion  had  thrown  away  the 
nails ;  and  the  hammer  in  the  chaise-box  being 
of  no  great  use  without  them,  I  submitted  to 
g9  on. 

He  had  not  mounted  half  a  mile  higher,  when 
coming  to  a  flinty  piece  of  road,  the  poor  devil 
lost  a  second  shoe,  and  from  off  his  other  fore- 
foot. I  then  got  out  of  the  chaise  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal  to  do  I 
prevailed  upon  the  postillion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
The  look  of  the  house,  and  of  every  thing  about 
it^  as  we  drew  nearer,  soon  reconciled  me  to  the 
disaster. — It  was  a  litUe  farm-house,  surround- 
ed with  about  twenty  acres  of  vineyard,  about 
18  much  com ; — and  close  to  the  house,  on  one 
side,  was  a  potagerie  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  full 
of  every  thing  which  could  make  plenty  in  a 
French  peasant's  house; — and  on  the  other 
side,  was  a  little  wood,  which  furnished  where- 
withal to  dress  it.  It  was  about  eight  in  the 
evening  when  I  got  to  the  house,— so  I  left  the 
postillion  to  manage  his  point  as  he  could ;  and, 
for  mine,  I  walked  directly  into  (he  house.  • 
\  The  iBunily  consisted  of  an  old  grey-headed 

man  and  his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and 
sons-in-law,  and  their  several  wives,  and  a  joy- 
ous genealogy  out  of  them. 


They  wete  all  sitthig  down  together  to  their 
lentil-soup ;  a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  table ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at 
each  end  of  it  promised  joy  through  the  stages 
of  the  repast : — ^'twas  a  feast  of  love. 

The  Old  man  rose  up  to  meet  me,  and,  with 
a  respectful  cordiality,  would  have  me  sit  down 
at  the  table ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment 
I  Entered  the  room  :  so  I  sat  down  at  onoe,  like 
a  son  of  the  family ;  and,  to  invest  mysAf  in 
the  character  as  speedily  as  I  could,  I  instantly 
borrowed  the  old  man's  knife,  and,  taking  up 
the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty  luncheon  ;  and,  as  ^ 
I  did  it,  I  saw  a  testimony  in  every  eye,  not 
only  of  an  honest  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not  seemed  to 
doubt  it. 

Was  it  this  ?  or  tell  me.  Nature,  what  else  it 
was  that  made  this  morsel  so  sw(^t,-^nd  to 
what  magic  I  owe  it,  that  the  draught  I  took 
of  their  flagon  was  so  delicious  with  ^t,  that 
they  remain  upon  my  palate  to  this  hour  .^ 

If  the  supper  was  to  my  taste,  the  grace  which 
followed  it  was  much  more  so. 


THE  GRACE. 

When  supper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  a 
knock  upon  the  table  with  the  haf^  of  his  knife, 
to  bid  them  prepare  for  the  dance;  the  mo- 
ment the  signal  was  given,  the  women  and  girls 
ran  altogether  into  a  back  apartment  to  tie  up 
their  hair, — and  the  young  men  to  the  door  to 
wash  their  faces,  and  change  their  sabots;  and, 
in  three  minutes,  every  soul  was  ready  upon  « 
little  esplanade  before  the  house  to  begis^ 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  last,  ^d, 
placing  me  betwixt  thesa,  sat  down  upon  a  soft 
of  turf  by  the  door. 

The  Old  man  had  some  fifty  years  ago  been 
no  mean  performer  upon  the  vieUe, — and,  at 
the  age  he  was  then  o^  touched  it  well  enou^ 
for  the  purpose.  His  wife  sung  now  and  then 
a  little  to  the  tune, — then  intermitted, — and 
joined  her  old  man  again  as  iheir  children  and 
grand-children  danc^  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance, 
when,  for  some  pauses  in  the  movement  where- 
in they  all  seemed  to  look  up,  I  fknded  I  could 
distinguish  an  elevation  of  spirit  different  front 
that  which  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  simple 
jo]lity.  In  a  word,  I  thought  I  behdd  Rdi- 
gibn  mixing  in  the  dance ;— -but,  as  I  had  never 
seen  her  so  engaged,  I  should  have  looked  up- 
on it  now  as  one  of  the  illusions  of*  an  imagina- 
tion whicbis  eternally  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  map,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said 
that  this  was  their  constant  way ;  and  that  all 
his  life  long  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  after  sup- 
per was  over,  to  call  out  his  family  to  dauce 
and  rejoice;  believing  he  said,  that  a  cbecr- 
fril  and  contented  mind  was  the  best  sort  of 
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thanks  to  Hetven  that  an  illiterate  peasant  could 

pay 

Or  a  learned  prelate  either^  said  I. 


THE  CASE  OF  DELICACY. 

When  you  have  gained  the  top  of  Mount 
Taurira^  you  run  presently  down  to  Lyons ; — 
adieu  then  to  all  rapid  movements! — 'tis  a 
journey  of  caution ;  and  it  fares  better  with 
sentiments,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  with  them ;  so 
I  contracted  with  a  voiturin  to  take  his  time 
with  a  couple  of  mules,  and  convey  me  in  my 
own  chaise  safe  to  Turin,  through  Savoy. 

Poor,  patient,  quiet,  honest  people !  fear  not ; 
your  poverty,  the  treasury  of  your  simple  vir- 
tues, will  not  be  envied  you  by  the  world,  nor 
will  your  vallies  be  invaded  by  it. — Nature!  in 
the  midst  of  thy  disorders,  thou  art  still  friend- 
ly to  the  scantiness  thou  hast  created :  with  all 
thy  ^reat  works  about  thee,  little  hast  thou  left 
to  give,  either  to  the  scythe  or  to  the  sickle — 
but  to  that  little  thou  grantest  safety  and  pro- 
tection; and  sweet  are  the  dwellings  wnich 
stand  so  sheltered  I 

Let  the  way-worn  traveller  vent  his  com- 
plaints upon  the  sudden  turns  and  dangers  of 
your  roads,  your  rocks,  your  precipices;  the 
difficulties  of  getting  up,  the  horrors  of  getting 
down,  mountams  impracticable, — and  cataracts, 
which  roll  down  great  stones  fVom  their  sum- 
mits, and  block  up  his  road.  The  peasants  had 
been  all  day  at  work  in  removing  a  fragment  of 
this  kind  between  St  Michael  and  Madane; 
and,  by  the  time  my  vioturin  got  to  the  place, 

?  wanted  ftdl  two  hours  of  completing,  before 
passage  could  any  how  be  gained.  There  was 
nothing  but  to  wait  with  patience; — 'twas  a 
wet  and  tempestuous  night ;  so  that  by  the  de- 
lay and  that  together,  the  voiturin  found  him- 
self obliged  to  put  up  five  miles  short  of  his 
stage,  at  a  little  decent  kind  of  an  inn  by  the 
road  side. 

I  forthwith  took  possession  of  my  bedcham- 
ber, got  a  good  fire,  ordered  supper,  and  was 
thanking  Heaven  it  was  no  worse, — ^when  a  voi- 
turin arrived  with  a  lady  in  it,  and  her  servant- 
maid. 
v^  As  there  was  no  other  bedchamber  in  the 
yhouse^  the  hostess,  without  much  nicety,  led 
them  into  mine,  telling  them,  as  she  ushered 
them  in,  that  there  was  nobody  in  it  but  an 
English  gentleman ; — that  there  were  two  good 
be£  in  it,  and  a  closet  within  the  room  which 
held  another.  The  accent  in  which  she  spoke 
of  this  third  bed,  did  not  say  much  for  it ; — 
however,  she  said  there  were  three  beds,  and 
but  three  people, — and  she  durst  say  the  gentle- 
man would  do  any  thing  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters.  1  left  not  ^e  lady  a  moment  to  make 

a  conjecture  about  it,  so  instantly  made  a  decla- 
ration that  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power. 


As  this  did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  surren- 
der of  my  bed-chamber,  I  still  felt  myself  so 
much  the  proprietor,  as  to  have  a  right  to  do  the 
honours  of  it ; — so  I  desired  the  lady  to  sit 
down,  pressed  her  into  the  warmest  seat,  called 
for  more  wood,  desired  the  hostess  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  the  supper,  and  to  favour  us  with 
the  very  best  wine. 

The  lady  had  scarce  warmed  herself  five  mi- 
nutes at  the  fire,  before  she  began  to  turn  her 
head  back  and  to  give  a  look  at  the  beds :  and 
the  oftener  she  cast  her  eyes  that  way,  the  more 
they  returned  perplexed. — I  felt  for  her — and 
for  myself ;  for  in  a  few  minutes,  what  by  her 
looks,  and  the  case  itself,  I  found  myself  as 
much  embarrassed  as  it  was  possible  tne  lady 
could  be  herself. 

That  the  beds  we  were  to  lie  in  were  in  one 
and  the  same  room,  was  enough  simply  by  itself 
to  have  excited  all  this ; — ^but  the  position  of 
them  (for  they  stood  parallel,  and  so  very  close 
to  each  other,  as  only  to  allow  a  ^ace  for  a 
small  wicker-chair  betwixt  them)  rendered  the 
affiiir  still  more  oppressive  to  us ; — they  were 
fixed  up,  moreover,  near  the  fire,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  chimney  on  one  side;  and  a  large 
beam  which  crossed  the  room  on  the  other, 
formed  a  kind  of  recess  for  them  that  was  no 
way  favourable  to  the  nicety  of  our  sensations : 
—if  any  thing  could  have  added  to  it,  it  was  . 
that  the  two  beds  were  both  of  them  so  very 
small,  as  to  cut  us  off  firom  every  idea  of  the 
lady  and  the  maid  lyii^  together;  which,  in 
cither  of  them,  could  it  have  been  feasible,  my 
lying  beside  them,  though  a  thin^  not  to  be 
wished,  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  so  terrible 
which  the  imagination  might  not  have  paned 
over  vnthout  torment 

As  for  the  little  room  within,  it  ofibred  little 
or  no  consolation  to  us :  'twas  a  damp,  cold  do- 
set,  with  a  half  dismantled  window-gutter, 
and  with  a  window  which  had  neither  glass  nor 
oil-naper  in  it  to  keep  out  the  tempest  of  the 
nignt.  I  did  not  endeavour  to  stifle  my  cough 
when  the  lady  gave  a  peep  into  it ;  so  it  redu- 
ced the  case  in  course  to  this  alternative, — ^That 
the  lady  should  sacrifice  her  health  to  her  feel- 
ings, and  take  up  with  the  closet  herself,  and 
abandon  the  bed  next  mine  to  her  maid,— or> 
that  the  girl  should  take  the  closet,  &c. 

The  lady  was  a  Piedmontese  of  about  thirty, 
with  a  glow  of  health  in  her  cheeks.  The  maid  - 
was  a  Lyonoise  of  twenty,  and  as  brisk  and  live- 
ly a  French  girl  as  ever  moved.  There  were 
difficulties  every  way, — and  the  obstacle  of  the 
stone  in  the  rcMid,  which  brought  us  into  the 
distress,  great  as  it  appeared  whilst  the  peasants 
were  removing  it,  was  but  a  pebble  to  what  lay 
in  our  way  now — I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  did 
not  lessen  the  weight  which  hung  upon  our 
spirits,  that  we  were  both  too  delicate  to  com- 
municate what  we  felt  to  each  other  upon  th& 
occasion. 
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We  sat  dov^  to  mq/per;  audi  had  we  Hot 
had  more  generous  wine  to  k  thini  a  little  inn 
in  Savoy  ooold  have  furnished^  our  tongues  had 
heen  tied  i^  till  Necesnty  hersdf  had  set  them 
at  liberty  j— but  the  kdy  having  a  few  bottles 
of  Burgundy  in  her  TOitcffe^  sent  down  her  Jille 
de  ckmbre  for  a  coi^le  of  them ;  so  diat  by 
^e  time  supper  was  over^  uid  we  were  left 
akne,  we  felt  ourselves  inspired  with  a  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  talk^  at  least,  without  te* 
anrve  upon  our  situation.  We  turned  it  evenr 
war,  and  debated  and  considered  it  in  all  kinds 
flights  in  the  course  of  a  two  hpurs'  negoda^ 
tiott;  at  the  end  of  which  the  articles  were 
■eUled  flnalty  betwixt  us>  and  stipulated  for  in 
form  and  manner  of  a  treaty  of  peaoe,-*and^  I 
believe,  with  as  much  reli^^on  snd  good  faith 
on  both  sides;  as  in  any  treaty  which  has  yet 
lud  the  honour  of  being  handed  down  to  poste* 
iftty. 

They  woe  as  follows:—  . 

Firsty  As  the  rig^t  of  the  bed-chamber  is 
in  Monsieur^-'-flnd  he  thinking  the  bed  next 
to  the  fire  ta  he  the  warmest,  he  insists  upon 
the  concession  on  the  lady's  side  of  taking  up 
with  it* 

Granted  oil  the  part  of  Madame;  with  a 


bed,  and  the  can&  and  fire  eoctbgnishedy  dttk 
Monsieur  should  not  speak  one  sio^  word  &e 
whole  night. 

Granted,  provided  Monsieur's  sayii^  his 
prayers  might  not  be  deemed  an  inmction  oi 
the  treaty* 

There  was  but  one  point  forgot  in  this  trea- 
ty, and  that  was  the  manner  in  which  the  lady 
and  myself  should  be  obliged  to  undress  and 
get  to  bed ; — there  was  one  way  of  doing  it,  and 
wat  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  devise,  urotesdng  aa 
I  do  it,  that  if  it  is  not  the  most  d^ioste  in  na- 
ture,— ^tis  the  fault  of  his  own  ima^;ination,— - 
against  which  this  is  not  my  first  complaint. 

Now,  when  we  were  got  to  bed,  whether  it 
was  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  or  what  it 
was,  I  know  not,  but  so  it  was,  1  could  not 
shut  my  eyes ;  I  tried  this  side  and  that,  and 
tumfd  and  turned  again,  till  a  foil  hoar  after 
midnight,  when  Nature  and  Patience  boUi 
wearing  out, — O  my  God !  said  I. 

——-You  have  broke  the  treaty.  Monsieur, 
said  the  lady,  who  had  no  more  st^  than  my- 
self .—I  begged  a  thousand  pardons ;  but  insist- 
ed it  was  no  more  than  an  ejaculation.^— -She 
maintained  'twas  an  entire  infiractkm  of  the 
treaty. ^I  maintained  it  was  provided  for  in 


proviso.  That,  as  the  curtains  of  that  bed  are  of   the  dause  a£  the  third  article. 


a  fiimsy  transnarent  cotton,  and  tupfcat  likewise 
too  scanty  to  draw  dose,  thtX^Jmedechambre 
shall  fosten  up  the  opening,  either  by  corking- 
pins  or  needle  and  thread,  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  deemed  a  suffident  barrier  on  the  dde 
of  Monsieur. 

9dly,  It  is  required  on  the  part  of  Madame, 
that  Monsieur  shall  lie  the  whole  night  through 
in  his  robe  de  chambre. 

Rejected:  in  as  mudi  as  Monsieur  is  not 
worth  a  robe  de  chamhrti  he  having  nothing 
in  his  portmanteau  but  six  shirts  aiM  a  black 
silkpair  of  breeches. 

The  mentioning  the  silk  pair  of  breedies 
made  an  entire  change  of  the  article,*— for  the 
breeches  were  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
robe  de  chambre;  snd  so  it  was  stipulsted  and 
agreed  upon,  thaC  I  should  lie  in  my  black  silk 
In^eeches  all  night. 

Sdly,  It  was  insisted  upon,  and  stipulated 
for  by  the  lady,  that  after  Monsieur  was  got  to. 


\ 


The  lady  would  by  no.  means  give  up  the 
point,  though  she  weakened  her  bsrrier  by  it ; 
for,  in  the  warmth  of  the  dispute,  I  could  hetr 
two  or  three  corking  pins  fall  out  of  the  curtain 
to  the  ground. 

——Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Madame;^ 
said  I,  stretching  my  arm  out  of  bed  by  way  of 
asseveration,— 

(I  was  going  to  have  added,  that  I  would  not 
have  trespassed  against  the  remotest  idea  of  de- 
corum for  the  world) — 

— But  iheJiUe  de  cbambre  hearing  there  were 
words  between  us,  and  fearing  that  hostilities 
would  ensue  in  course,  had  crept  silently  out  of 
her  doset ;  and  it  bdng  totally  dark,  had  sto- 
len so  dose  to  our  beds,  that  she  had  got  her- 
sdf  into  the  narrow  passage  whidi  separated 
them,  and  had  advanced  so  far  up  aa  to  he  in  a 
line  betwixt  her  mistress  and  me ; — 

So  that,  when^  I  stretched  out  my  hand>  I 
caught  hold  of  theJiUe  de  ckambrcM 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thbbb  are  a  hundred  hultB  in  this  things  and  a  hundred  things  might  be  said  to 
prove  them  beauties..  But  it  is  needless.  A  book  may  be  amusing  with  numeroua 
errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull  without  a  single  absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece 
unites  in  himself  the  three  greatest  characters  upon  earth ;— he  is  a  priest,  a  husband- 
man, and  the  &ther  of  a  fiunily.  He  is  drawn  as  ready  to  teach,  and  ready  to  obey— «b 
simple  in  affluence,  and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence  and  refine- 
ment, how  can  such  a  character  please  ?  Such  as  are  fond  of  high  life,  will  turn  with 
disdain  from  the  simplicity  of  his  country  fire-side ;  such  as  mistake  ribaldry  for  hu- 
mour, will  find  no  wit  in  his  harmless  conversation  ;  and  such  as  have  been  taught  to 
deride  religion,  will  laugh  at  one  who^e  chief  stores  of  comfort  age  drawn  from  fu- 
turity. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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CHAP.  I. 

7%e  description  of  the  FlcmHy  of  Wakefield,  in 
which  a  kindred  Wcenete  preicUls  as  weU  of 
minds  as  of  persons. 

I  WAS  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man^  who 
married  and  hnmsfat  up  a  large  family^  did  more 
service  than  he  who  continued  single,  and  only 
talked  <^  polpulation.  From  this  motive,  I  had 
scarce  taken  orders  a  year,  hefbre  I  h^n  to 
think  seriouslv  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my 
wife  as  she  did  her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a 
fine  glos^  surface,  hut  such  qualities  as  would 
Vear  well.  To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  good- 
natured,  notable  woman ;  and  as  for  breoling, 
there  were  few  country  ladies  who  could  shew 
more.  She  could  resA  any  English  book  with- 
out much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling,  preserving, 
and  cookery,  none  could  excel  her.  She  prided 
herself  also  upon  being  an  excellent  contriver  in 
house-keeping ;  though  I  could  never  find  that 
we  grew  richer  with  Si  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and 
our  fbndness  increased  as  we  grew  old.  There 
was,  in  &ct,  nothing  that  could  make  us  angry 
with  the  world,  or  ^ch  other.  We  had  an  ele- 
gant house,  situate  in  a  fine  country,  and  a  good 
neighbourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  moral 
or  rural  amusements,  in  visiting  our  rich  neigh- 
bours, and  relieving  such  as  were  poor.  We  had 
no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor  fatigues  to  undergo ; 
all  our  adventures  were  by  the  fire-side,  and  all, 
our  migrations  firom  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the 
traveller  or  straneer  visit  us,  to  taste  our  goose- 
berry-wine, for  imich  we  had  great  reputation ; 
and  I  profess,  with  the  veracity  of  an  historian, 
that  1  never  knew  one  of  them  find  fault  with 
it.  Our  cousins  too,  even  to  the  fi>rtieth  remove, 
all  remembered  their  affinity,  without  any  help 
from  the  heralds'  office,  and  came  very  frequent- 
ly to  see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  ho- 
nour by  these  claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had  the 
bliu49  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  amongst  the 


number.  However,  my  wife  always  insisted  that 
as  they  were  the  9ame flesh  and  blood ,  they  should 
sit  vrith  us  at  the  same  table :  so  that  if  we  hail 
not  very  rich,  we  generally  had  very  happy, 
friends  about  us ;  for  this  remark  will  hold  good 
through  life,  that  the  poorer  the  guest,  the  oet- 
ter  pleiused  he  ever  is  with  being  treated ;  and  ' 
as  some  -men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  co- 
lours of  a  tulip,  or  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I 
was  by  nature  an  admirer  of  happy  human  &oea. 
However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations  was 
found  to  be  a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a 
troublesome  guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid 
of,  upon  his  teaving  my  house,  I  ever  took  care 
to  lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  ^ 
sometimes  an  horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always 
had  the  satisfii^on  to  find  he  never  came  back 
to  return  them.  By  this  the  house  was  cleared 
^  such  as  we  did  not  like ;  but  never  was  the 
fiimily  of  Wakefield  known  to  turn  the  traveller 
or  the  poor  dependant  out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much 
happiness ;  not  but  that  we  sometimes  had  those ' 
little  rubs  which  Providence  sends  to  enhance 
the  vflJue  of  its  favours.  My  orchard  was  often 
robbed  bv  school-boys,  and  my  vrife's  custards 
plundered  by  the  cats  or  the  children.  The 
squire  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  in  the  most 
pathetic  parts  of  my  sermon,  or  his  lady  return 
my  wife's  civilities  at  church  with  a  mutilated 
curtsey.  But  we  soon  got  over  the  uneasiness 
causca  by  such  accidents,  and  usually  in  three 
or  four  days  began  to  wonder  how  tney  vexed 
us. 

My  children,  the  offkroing  of  temperance,  as 
they  were  educated  without  softness,  so  they 
were  at  once  well-fbrmed  and  healthy;  my  sons 
hardy  and  active,  my  daughters  beautiful  and 
blooming.  When  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
^fittle  circle,  which  promised  to  be  the  supports 
of  my  declining  age,  I  could  not  avoid  repeating 
the  nmous  story  of  Count  Abensberg,  who,  in 
Henry  XL's  pn^ess  through  Grermany,  while 
other  courtiers  came  with  their  treasures,  brought 
his  thirty-two  children,  and  presented  them  to 
his  sovereign  as  the  most  valuable  ofibring  he 
had  to  Ixratow.    In  this  manner,  though  I  nad 
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but  six,  I  considered  them  as  a  very  valuable 
present  made  to  my  country,  and  consequently 
^  looked  upon  it  as  my  debtor.  Our  eldest  son 
was  named  George,  after  his  uncle,  who  left  us 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Our  second  child,  a  girl, 
I  intended  to  caU  after  her  aunt  Grissel ;  but 
my  wife,  who,  during  her  pregnancy,  had  been 
reading  romances,  insisted  upon  her  being  caU- 
ed  Olivia.  In  less  than  another  year  we  had 
another  daughter,  and  now  I  was  determined 
that  Grissel  shotdd  be  her  name ;  but  a  rich  re- 
lation taking  a  fancy  to  stand  godmother,  the 
girl  was  by  her  directions  called  Sophia ;  so  that 
we  had  two  romantic  names  in  the  family ;  but 
I  solemnly  protest  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  Moses 
was  our  next,  and,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years,  we  had  two  sons  more. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  my  exultation 
when  I  saw  my  little  ones  about  me ;  but  the 
vanity  and  the  satisfkction  of  my  wife  were  even 
greater  than  mine.  Wh^  our  visitors  would 
€ay,  "  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mrs  Primrose,  you 
have  the  finest  children  in  the  whole  country." 
— '*  Ay,  neighbout-,"  she  would  answer,  "  Uiey 
are  as  Heaven  made  them— handsome  enough^ 
if  they  be  good  enough ;  for  handsome  is,  that 
iun^mime  does."    And  then  she  would  bid  the 

S'tJb  hold  up  their  heads ;  who,  to  conceal  no- 
iji^  were  certainly  very  handsome.  Mere  out- 
ride 18  so  very  trifling  a  curcumstance  with  me, 
that  I  should  scarce  nave  remembered  to  men- 
tion it,  had  it  not  been  a  general  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  country.  OlfHa,  now  about 
Sbteen,  had  that  luxuriancy  <xP  beauty  with 
ich  painters  generally  draw  Hebe;  q»en, 
sprightly,  commanding.  Sophia's  features  were 
not  so  striking  at  first;  but  often  did  more  cer- 
tain execution ;  for  they  were  soft^  modest,  and 
alluring.  The  one  vanqui^ed  by  a  single  blow, 
the  other  by  eflR>rts  successivdy  repeated. 

The  temper  of  a  woman  is  generally  formed 
from  the  turn  of  her  features;  at  least  it  was  so 
with  my  daughters.  Olivia  wished  for  many 
lovers ;  Sophia  to  secure  one.  Olivia  was  often 
aflfected^  frcnn  too  neat  a  desire  to  please ;  So- 
phia even  repressed  excellence,  from  h&r  fears 
to  offimd.  The  (me  entertained  me  with  her  vi- 
vacity when  I  was  gay,  the  other  with  her  sense 
when  I  was  serious,  fiut  these  qualities  were 
never  carried  to  excess  in  either,  and  I  have 
often  seen  them  exchange  characters  for  a  whole 
day  together.  A  suit  of  mourning  has  tran»- 
formed  my  coquet  into  a  prude^  and  a  new  set 
of  ribbons  has  given  her  youngest  sister  more 
than  natural  vivacity.  My  eldest  son,  George, 
was  bred  at  Oxford,  as  I  intended  him  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions.  My  second  boy, 
Moses,  whom  I  designed  for  business,  received 
a  sort  of  miscellaneous  education  at  home.  But 
it  is  needless  to  attempt  describing  the  particu- 
lar characters  of  young  people  that  had  seen  but 
very  little  of  the  world.  In  diort,  a  family  like- 
ness prevailed  through  all ;  and,  prqpcrly  speak- 


ing, they  had  but  one  character — that  of  being 
all  equaUy  generous,  credulous,  simple,  and  in- 
ofl^nsive. 


CHAP.  II. 

to  increase  the  pride  of  the  worthy. 


The  temporal  concerns  of  our  fiumly 
diiefly  committed  to  my  wife's  management ; 
as  to  the  spiritual,  I  took  them  entirdy  under 
my  own  direction.  The  profits  of  my  living, 
which  amounted  to  about  thirty-five  pounds  a- 
year,  I  made  over  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of 
the  clergy  of  our  diocese ;  for,  having  a  soffi- 
dent  fortune  of  my  owifk,  I  was  careless  of  tem- 
poralities, and  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  doing  my 
duty  without  reward.  I  also  set  a  resolution  of 
looping  no  curate,  an^  of  being  acquainted  witk 
every  man  in  the  parish,  exhorting  the  manied 
men  to  tempersnce,  and  the  bachdon  to  matri- 
mony ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  a  connnoii 
saying,  that  ihere  were  three  atrange  wants  at 
Wakefield — a  parson  wanting  pride,  young  men 
wanting  wives,  and  alehouses  wanting  cu^ 
tomers. 

Matrimony  waa  always  one  of  my  Avoazite 
topics;  and  I  wrote  several  semums  to  prove  its 
happiness :  but  there  was  a  peculiar  tenet  whidi 
I  made  a  point  of  supporting  ;  for  I  mamtaiD- 
ed,  with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
priest  of  the  Churdi  of  Eng^and^  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a  second  ;  or^  to  express 
it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myself  upon  bemg  t 
strict  monosamist. 

I  was  early  initiated  into  this  important  &- 
pute,  on  which  so  many  laborious  volumes  have 
been  written.  I  published  some  tracts  i^on  the 
subject  myself,  which,  as  they  never  sold,  I 
have  the  consoktion  of  thinking  are  xead  only 
by  the  happy ,^.  Some  of  n^  fri^ds  caHed 
this  my  wealc  side ;  but,  alas  f  they  had  not, 
like  me,  made  it  a  sul^ect  of  long  contempla- 
tion.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  it^  the  more 
important  it  qipeared.  I  even  wait  a  step  be- 
yond Whiston  m  di^aying  my  principles.  Ai 
he  had  engraven  upon  his  wife  s  tomb  that  idie 
was  the  ofdy  Ivife  of  William  Whiston  ;  so  I 
wrote  a  similar  epitaph  fbr  my  wife,  thou£^  still 
living,  in  which  I  extolled  her  nrudenoe,  eco- 
nomy, and  obedience,  till  death;  and  having 
got  it  copied  fiur,  with  an  elegant  frame,  it  wtt 
placed  over  the  chimney-piece,  where  it  answer-  ^ 
ed  sevoml  very  useful  purposes.  It  admowiahed 
my  wife  of  her  duty  to  me,  and  my  fidelity  to 
her ;  it  inspired  her  with  a  passion  for  fame, 
and  CQpstantly  put  her  in  mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  marrii^ 
so  ctften  recommended,  that  my  eldest  son,  just 
upon  leaving  college,  fixed  his  affections  upon 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  cl«:gynian,  who 
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was  a  dignitary  in  the  church,  and  in  circun)- 
stances  to  giye  her  a  large  fortune ;  but  ibrtune 
was  her  smallest  accomplishment.  Miss  Ara- 
bella Wilmot  was  dlowed  bj  all  (except  my 
two  daughters)  to  be  completely  pretty.  Her 
youth,  health,  and  innocence,  were  still  height* 
ened  by  a  complexion  so  transparent,  and  such 
a  happy  sensibEity  of  look»  as  even  age  could 
not  gaze  on  with  indifi^renoai.  As  Mr  Wilmot 
knew  that  I  could  mube  a  very  handsome  set- 
tlement on  my  son,  U  was  not  sTerse  to  the 
match;  so  both* fimiihi  lived  together  in  all 
that  harmony  which  generally  peoedes  an  ex- 
pected alhance.  Being  convincea,  by  experience, 
that  the  days  of  courtship  are  the  most  happy 
of  our  lives,  I  was  willing  enough  to  lengtnen 
the  period ;  and  the  various  amusements  whidi 
the  young  couple  every  dav  shared  in  each 
other's  company,  seemed  to  increase  their  pas- 
sion. We  were  generallv  awakened  in  the  moitt- 
ioa  by  music,  and  on  fine  days  rode  a  hunting. 
The  hours  between  breakfast  and  dinner  the  la- 
dies devoted  to  dress  and  study  ;  they  usually 
read  a  page,  and  then  sased  at  themselves  in 
the  glan,  which  even  philoscq^hers  might  own 
often  presented  the  page  of  greatest  be«ity.  At 
dinner  my  wife  took  the  lead ;  for,  as  she  aU 
ways  insisted  upon  carving  every  thing  herself, 
it  being  her  mother's  way,  she  gave  us,  upon 
these  occasions,  the  history  of  every  dish.  Whai 
we  had  dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us, 
I  generally  ordered  the  table  to  be  removed ; 
and  sometimes,  with  the  music-master's  assist- 
ance, the  girls  VTould  give  us  a  very  agreeable 
concert.  Walldi^  out,  drinking  tea,  country- 
dances,  and  forfeits,  shortened  the  rest  of  the 
day,  without  the  assistance  of  cards,  as  I  hated 
all  manner  of  gaming,  excq>t  backf;ammon,  at 
which  my  old  friend  and  I  sometimes  took  a 
two-penny  hit.  Nor  can  I  here  pass  over  an 
ominous  circumstance  that  haj^ned  the  last 
time  we  played  tdgeUier ;  I  only  wanted  to  fling 
a  quatre,  and  yet  I  threw  deuce-ace  five  times 
running. 

Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner, 
till  at  last  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a 
day  fnr  the  nuptials  of  the  young  couple,  who 
seemed  earnestly  to  desire  it.  During  the  pre- 
parations for  thie  wedding,  I  need  not  describe 
the  busy  importance  of  my  wife,  nor  the  sly 
looks  of  my  dau^ters ;  in  fact,  my  attention 
was  fixed  on  another  object — ^the  completing  a 
tract  which  I  intended  shortly  to  publish,  in 
defence  of  my  favourite  principle.  As  I  lodced 
upon  this  as  a  masterpiece  both  for  argument 
and  style,  I  could  not,  in  the  pride  of  my  heart, 
avoid  shevnng  it  to  my  old  fhend,  Mr  Wilmot, 
as  I  made  no  doubt  of  receiving  his  approba- 
tion ;  but,  not  till  too  late,  1  di8a>vered  Uiat  he 
was  most  violently  attached  to  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, and  with  good  reason ;  for  he  was  at  that 
time  actually  courting  a  foiurth  vidfe.  This,  as 
may  be  expected,  produced  a  dispute  attended 


with  some  acrimony,  which  threatened  to  in- 
terrupt our  intended  alliance ;  but  on  the  day  be- 
fore that  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  we  agreed 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  large. 

It  was  managed  vdth  proper  spirit  on  both 
sides :  he  asserted  that  I  was  heterodox ;  I  re- 
tor0?d  the  charge :  he  rephed,  and  I  rcsjoined. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  the  controversy  was 
hottest,  I  vras  called  out  by  one  of  my  relations, 
who,  with  a  face  of  concern,  advised  me  to  give 
up  the  dispute,  at  least  till  my  son's  wedding 
was  over.  "  How !"  cried  I,  •'  relinquish  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  let  him  be  a  husband,  al- 
ready driven  to  the  very  verge  of  absurciity  ? 
You  might  as  wdl  advise  me  to  fpve  up  my  for- 
tune as  my  argument" — "  Your  for^ne,"  re- 
turned my  friend,  'M  am  now  sorry  to  inform 
you,  is  almost  nothing.  The  merchant  in  town, 
m  whose  hands  your  money  was  lodged,  has 
gone  off,  to  avoid  a  statute  of  bankruptcy,  and  is 
thou^t  not  to  have  left  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 
I  was  unvnllinff  to  shock  you  or  uie  family  with 
the  account,  ti&  aflor  the  wedding ;  but  now  it 
may  serve  to  moderate  your  warmth  in  the  az^ 
gument ;  for  I  suppose  your  own  prudence  will 
enforce  ihe  necessity  of  dissembling,  at  least  till 
your  son  has  the  young  lady's  fortune  secure." 
~"  Well,"  returned  I,  "  if  what  you  tdl  me 
be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a  beggar,  it  i^iall 
never  make  me  a  rascal,  or  induce  me  to  dis- 
avow my  principles.  I'll  go  this  moment,  and 
inform  the  company  of  my  drcumstances ;  and 
as  for  the  argument,  I  even  here  retract  my 
former  concessions  in  the  (M  gentleman's  fa- 
vour, nor  vnll  I  allow  him  now  to  be  a  husband 
in  any  sense  of  the  expression." 

It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  di£ferent 
sensations  o£  both  families,  when  I  divulged  the 
news  of  our  misfortune ;  but  what  others  folt 
was  slight  to  what  the  lovers  appeared  to  en- 
dure. Mr  Wilmot,  who  seemed  before  suffi- 
ciently inclined  to  break  off  the  match,  vntf  by 
this  blow  soon  determined ;  one  virtue  he  had 
in  perfection,  which  was  prudence— too  often 
the  only  one  that  is  left  us  at  seventy-two. 

CHAP.  III. 

A  Migrationn^the  fortunate  circumstances  of  our 
lives  are  generally  found  at  last  to  be  of  our 
own  procuring. 

The  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  that 
the  report  of  our  misfortunes  might  be  mslici- 
ous  or  premature ;  but  a  letter  from  my  sgent 
in  town  soon  came  with  a  confirmation  of  every 
particular.  The  loss  of  fortune  to  mysel/ alone 
would  have  been  trifling  ;  the  only  uneasiness 
I  felt  was  for  my  family,  who  were  to  be  hum- 
bled, without  an  education  to  render  them  cal- 
lous to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  passed  befcxre  I  attempt- 
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ed  to  restrain  their  affliction ;  for  premature  con- 
solation is  but  the  remembrancer  of  sorrow. 
During  this  interval,  my  thoughts  were  employ- 
ed on  some  future  means  of  supporting  them ; 
and  at  last  a  small  cure  of  fifte<^p  poun£  a-year 
was  offered  nie  in  a  distant  neighbourhood, 
where  I  could  still  enjoy  my  principles  without 
molestation.  With  this  pr<)p<wal  I  joyfully  do- 
sed, having  determined  to  increase  my  salary  by 
managing  a  little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care 
was  to  get  together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune ; 
and,  all  debts  collected  and  paid,  out  of  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  we  had  but  four  hundred  re- 
maining. My  chief  attention,  therefore,  was 
now  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  family  to 
their  circumstances ;  for  I  well  knew  that  aspi- 
ring beggary  is  wretchedness  itself.  '*  You  can- 
'  not  be  Ignorant,  my  children,"  cried  I,  '*  that 
no  prudence  of  ours  coul4  have  prevented  our 
late  misfortune ;  but  prudence  may  do  much  in 
disappointing  its  effects.  We  are  now  poor,  my 
fondhngs,  and  wisdom  bids  us  to  conform  to 
our  humble  situation.  Let  us  then,  without  re- 
pining, give  up  those  splendours  widi  which 
numbers  are  wretched,  and  seek,  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, that  peace  with  which  all  may  be 
happy.  The  poor  live  pleasantly  without  our 
help;  why  then  should  not  we  learn  to  live  with- 
out Uieirs  ?  No,  my  children,  let  us  from  this 
moment  give  up  all  pretensions  to  gentility ;  we 
have  still  enough  left  for  happiness,  if  we  are 
wise,  and  let  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  fortune." 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  bim  to  town,  where  his  abilities 
might  contribute  to  our  support  and  his  own. 
The  separation  of  friends  and  families  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  distressful  circumstances 
attendant  on  penury.  The  day  soon  arrived  on 
which  we  wero  to  disperse  for  the  first  time. 
My  son,  after  taking  leave  of  his  mother  and 
•the  rest,  who  mingled  their  tears  with  their 
kisses,  came  to  ask  a  blessing  from  me.  This  I 
gave  him  from  my  heart,  and  which,  added  to 
five  guineas,  was  all  the  patrimony  I  had  now 
to  b^tow.  "  You  are  going,  my  boy,"  cried  I, 
"  to  London  on  foot,  in  tne  manner  Hooker, 
your  great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before  you. 
Take  fVom  me  the  same  horse  that  was  given 
him  by  tJbe  good  Bishop  Jewel— this  staff;  and 
take  tnis  book  too,  it  will  be  your  comfort  on 
the  way  ;  these  two  lines  in  it  are  worth  a  rail- 
Uoii — /  have  been  ^ounff,  and  now  am  M ;  yet 
nevtr  saw  I  the  rtgliteous  man  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  hegging  their  bread.  Let  this  be  your  con- 
solauou  as  you  travel  on.  (Jo,  my  boy.  What- 
ever 80  thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once  a-year ; 
still  keep  a  good  heart,  and  farewell."  As  he 
was  possessed  of  integrity  and  honour,  I  was 
under  no  apprehensions  from  throwing  him  na- 
ked into  (he  amphitheatre  of  life ;  for  I  knew  he 


would  act  a  good  part,  whether  vanquidied  or 
victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our 
own,  which  arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  Tlie 
leaving  a  neighbourhooc*  in  which  we  had  en- 
joyed so  many  hours  oi  tranquillity,  was  not 
without  a  tear^  which  scarce  fortitude  itsdf 
could  suppress.    Besides,  a  journey  of  seventy 
miles,  to  a  family  that  had  hitherto  never  been 
above  ten  from  home,  filled  us  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  the  cries  of  the  poor,  who  followed  iis 
for  some  miles,  contributed  to  increase  it.  Hie 
first  day's  journey  brought  us  in  safety  within 
thirty  miles  of  our  future  retreat,  and  we  put 
up  for  the  night  at  an  obscure  inn,  in  a  village 
by  the  way.    When  we  were  shewn  a  room,  I 
desired  the  landlord,  in  my  usual  way,  to  let  na 
have  his  company,  with  which  he  complied,  as 
what  he  drank  would  increase  the  bill  next 
morning.  He  knew,  however,  the  whde  ndgb- 
bourhood  to  which  I  was  removing,. particuUr- 
ly  Squire  Tbomhill,  who  vras  to  be  my  landlord, 
and  who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place. 
This  gentleman  he  described  as  one  who  desived 
to  know  little  more  of  the  world  than  its  plea- 
sures, being  particularly  remarkable  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  fair  sex.  He  observed,  that  no 
virtue  was  able  to  resist  his  arts  and  assiduity, 
and  that  there  was  scarce  a  farmer's  daughter 
within  ten  miles  round  but  what  had  found  hira 
successful  and  faiUiless.    Though  this  account 
gave  Vne  some  pain,  it  had  a  very  different  effi^ 
upon  my  daughters,  whose  features  seemed  to 
brighten  with  the  expectation  of  an  approaching 
triumph ;  nor  was  my  wife  less  pleaael  and  con- 
fident of  their  allurements  and  virtue.    While 
our  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  the  hostess 
entered  the  room  to  inform  her  husband,  that 
the  strange  gentleman,  who  had  been  two  days 
in  the  house,  wanted  money,  and  could  not  sa- 
tisfy them  for  his  reckoning.  "  Want  money!" 
replied  the  host,  '^  that  must  be  impossible ;  for 
it  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid  three 
guineas  to  our  beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  sd- 
dier  that  was  to  be  whipped  through  the  town 
for  dog- stealing."    The  hostess,  however,  still 
persisting  in  her  first  assertion,  he  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  room,  swearing  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  one  way  or  another,  when  I  begged  the 
landlord  would  introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so 
much  charity  as  he  described.    With  this  he 
complied,  shewing  in  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
to  be  about  thirty,  dressed  in  clothes  that  once 
were  laced.    His  person  was  well-formed,  and 
his  face  marked  with  the  lines  of  thinking.  He 
had  something  short  and  dry  in  his  address,  and 
seemed  not  to  understand  ceremony,  or  to  de- 
spise it.*  Upon  the  landlord's  leaving  the  room, 
I  could  not  avoid  expressing  my  concern  for  the 
stranger,  at  seeing  a  gentleman  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  ofier^  him  my  purse  to  satisfy  the 
present  demand.  "  I  take  it  with  all  my  heart, 
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hir/'  replied  he,  "  and  ajn  glad  that  a  late  over- 
sight^ in  giving  what  money  I  had  ahout  xne,  has 
shewn  me,  that  there  are  still  some  men  like 
you.  I  must,  howevjr,  previously  entreat  heing 
informed  of  the  name  and  residence  of  my  bene- 
factor, in  order  to  repay  him  as  soon  as  possible.' 
In  this  I  satisfietl  hira  ftilly,  not  only  mention- 
ing my  name,  and  late  misfortune,  but  the  place 
to  which^I  was  going  to  remove.  "  This,"  cried 
he,  *'  happens  still  more  lucky  than  I  hoped  for, 

-  as  I  am  going  the  same  way  myself,  having  been 
detained  here  two  days  by  the  floods,  which,  I 
hope,  by  to-morrow,  will  be  found  |mssable."  I 
testified  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  his  com- 
pany, and  my  wife  and  daughters  joining  inen- 
treaty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  supper. 
The  stranger's  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
pleasing  and  instructive,  induced  me  to  wish  for 
a  continuance  of  it ;  but  it  was  now  high  time 
to  retire,  and  take  refreshment  against  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  set  forward  together : 
my  family  on  horseback,  while  Mr  Burchell, 
our  new  companion,  walked  along  the  foot-path 
by  the  road-side,  observing,  with  a  smile,  that 
as  we  were  ill  mounted,  he  would  be  too  gene- 
rous to  attempt  leaving  us  behind.  As  the  floods 
were  not  yet  subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire 
a  guide,  whp  trotted  on  before,  Mr  Burchell  and 
I  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  lightened  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  road  with  philosophical  disputes, 
which  he  seemed  to  understand  perfectly.  But 
what  surprised  me  most  was,  that,  though  he 
WBB  a  money-borrower,  he  defended  his  opinions 
with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  he  had  been  my  pa- 
tron. He  now  and  ^en  also  informed  me  to  whom 
the  different  seats  belonged  that  lay  in  our  view 
as  we  travelled  the  road.  "  That,"  cried  he, 
pointing  to  a  very  magnificent  house  which  stood 
at  some  distance,  "  ^longs  to  Mr  Thornbill,  a 
young  gentleman  who  enjoys  a  large  fortune, 
though  entirely  dependant  on  the  will  of  his 
Qnck,  Sir  Wilham  Thornbill,  a  gentleman  who, 
content  with  a  little  himself,  permits  his  nephew 
to  enjoy  the  rest,  and  chiefly  resides  in  town." 
— '*  Wnat !"  cried  I,  **  is  my  young  landlord, 
then,  the  nephew  of  a  man  whose  virtues,  ge- 
nerosity, ana  singularities,  are  so  universally 
known  ?  I  have  heard  Sir  William  Thornbill 
represented  as  one  of  the  most  generous,  yet 
whimsical,  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  man  of  con- 
summate benevolence." — "  Something,  perhaps, 
too  much  so,"  replied  Mr  Burchell :  '^  at  least 
he  carried  benevolence  to  an  excess  when  young ; 

-for  his  passions  were  then  strong,  and  as  they 
all  were  upon  the  side  of  virtue,  they  led  it  up 
to  a  romantic  extreme.  He  early  b^an  to  aim 
at  the  qualifications  of  the  soldier  and  the  scho- 
lar ;  was  soon  distinguished  in  the  army,  and 
had  some  reputation  among  men  of  learning. 
Adulation  ever  follows  the  ambitious ;  for  such 
alone  receive  most  pleasure  from  flattery.  He 
was  surrounded  witn  crowds^  who  shewed  him 


only  one  side  of  their  character ;  so  that  he  be- 
gan to  lose  a  regard  for  private  interest  in  uni- 
versal sympathy.     He  loved  all  mankind  ;  for 
fortune  prevented  him  from  knowing  that  they 
were  rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible, 
that  the  slightest  touch  gives  pain :  what  some 
have  thus  suffered  in  their  persons,  this  gentle- 
man felt  in  his  mind.    The  slightest  distress, 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  his  soul  laboured  under  a  sickly  sen- 
sibility of  the  miseries  of  others*  Thus  disposed 
to  relieve,  it  will  be  easily  conjectured  he  found 
numbers  disposed  to  solicit.    His  profusion  be- 
gan to  impair  his  fortune,  but  not  his  good-na- 
ture ;  that,  indeed,  was  seen  to  increase  as  the 
other  seemed  to  decay ;  he  grew  improvident,  as 
he  grew  poor ;  and  though  ne  talked  like  a  man 
of  sense,  his  actions  were  those  of  a  fool.  Still, 
however,  being  surrounded  with  importunity, 
and  no  longer  able  to  satisi^r  every  request  that 
-was  made  of  him,  instead  ot  money  he  gave  pro* 
mises  ;  they  were  all  he  had  to  bestow,  and  he 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  give  any  man  pain 
by  a  denial.  By  this  he  drew  round  him  crowds 
of  dependants,  whom  he  was  sure  to  disappoint, 
yet  wished  to  relieve.  These  hung  upon  nim  for 
a  time,  and  left  him  with  merited  reproaches  and 
contempt.  But  in  proportion  as  he  became  con- 
temptible to  others,  he  became  despicable  to 
himself.  His  mind  had  leaned  upon  their  adu- 
lation, and,  that  support  taken  away,  he  could 
find  no  pleasul'e  in  the  applause  or  his  heart, 
which  he  had  never  learned  to  reverence.    The 
world  now  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect ;  the 
flattery  of  his  fnends  besan  to  dwindle  into 
simple  approbation.  Appr<n)ation  soon  took  the 
more  friendly  form  of  advice ;  and  advice,  when 
rejected,  prcxluced  their  reproaches.    He  now, 
therefore,  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits 
had  gathered  round  him,  were  little  estimable ; 
he  now  found  that  a  man's  own  heart  must  be 
ever  given  to  gain  that  of  another.  I  now  found 
that — that — I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  ob- 
serve :'  in  short,  sir,  he  resolved  to  respect  him- 
self, and  laid  down  a  plan  of  restoring  his  fallen 
fortune.   For  this  purpose,  in  his  own  whimsi- 
cal manner,  he  travelled  through  Europe  on 
foot ;  and  now,  though  he  has  scarce  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumstances  are  more 
affluent  than  ever.    At  present  his  bounties  are 
more  rational  and  moderate  than  before ;  but  he 
still  preserves  the  character  of  a  humourist,  and 
finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  virtues." 

My  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr 
Burchell's  account,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward 
as  we  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  my  family  ;  when,  turning,  I  perceivetl 
my  youngest  daughter  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid 
stream,  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  struggling 
with  the  torrent.  She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was 
it  in  my  power  to  disengage  myself  in  time  to 
bring  her  relief.    My  sensations  were  even  too 
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violent  to  pennit  my  attempting  her  rescue :  she 
must  have  certainly  perished^  had  not  my  com- 
panion, perceiving  her  danger,  instantly  plun* 
ged  in  to  her  relief,  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
hrought  her  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore.  By 
taking  the  current  a  little  farther  up,  the  rest  of 
the  family  got  safely  over,  where  we  had  an  op« 
portunity  of  joining  our  acknowledgments  to 
ners.  Her  gratitude  may  be  more  r^dily  ima- 
gined than  described ;  she  thanked  her  deliver- 
er more  with  looks  than  words,  and  continued 
to  lean  upon  his  arm,  as  if  still  willing  to  receive 
assistance.  My  wife  also  hoped  one  day  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  returning  his  kindness  at  her  own 
house.  Thus,  after  we  were  refreshed  at  the  next 
inn,  and  had  dined  together,  as  Mr  BurcbeU  was 
going  to  a  different  part  of  the  country,  he  took 
kAve;  and  we  pursued  our  journey,  my  wife  ob- 
serving, as  we  went,  that  she  liked  him  extreme- 
ly, and  protesting,  that  if  he  had  birth  and  for- 
tune to  entitle  him  to  match  into  such  a  family 
as  ours,  she  knew  no  man  she  would  sooner  fix 
upon.  I  could  not  but  smile  to  hear  her  talk  in 
this  lofty  strain ;  but  I  was  never  much  displea- 
sed with  those  harmless  delusions  that  tend  to 
make  us  more  happy. 

CHAP.  IV. 

A  Proof  that  even  the  humblest  Fortune  may  grant 
Happiness y  which  depends  not  on  Circumstances, 
but  Constitution* 

The  place  of  our  retreat  was  in  a  little  neigh- 
bourhood, consisting  of  &rmers,  who  tilled  their 
own  grounds,  and  were  equal  strangers  to  opu- 
lence and  poverty.  As  they  had  almost  all  the 
conveniences  of  life  within  themselves,  they  sel- 
dom visited  towns  or  cities  in  search  of  superflu- 
ities. Remote  firom  the  polite,  they  still  retain- 
ed the  primeval  simphdty  of  manners ;  and 
frugal  by  habit,  they  scarce  knew  that  tempe- 
rance was  a  virtue.  They  wrought  with  cheer- 
ftilness  on  days  of  labour,  but  observed  festivals 
as  intervals  of  idleness  and  pleasure.  They  kept 
up  the  Christmas  carol,  sent  true-love  knots  on 
Valentine-morning,  eat  pancakes  on  Shrovetide, 
shewed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April,  and  reli- 
giously cracked  nuts  on  Michaelmas-eve.  Being 
apprized  of  our  approach,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood came  out  to  meet  their  minister,  dressed  in 
their  fine  clothes,  and  preceded  by  a  pipe  and 
tabor ;  a  feast  also  was  provided  for  our  recep- 
tion, at  which  we  sat  cheerfully  down ;  and  what 
the  conversation  wanted  in  wit,  was  made  up  in 
laughter. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  slcmin^  hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  un- 
derwood behind,  and  a  prattling  rivulet  before ; 
on  one  side  a  roe^ow,  on  the  other  a  green.  My 
farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  excellent 
land,  having  given  a  hundred  pounds  for  my 


predecessor's  good-will.  Notfakig  could  excaed 
the  neatness  of  my  little  endosaret,  the  dms  aad 
hedge-rows  appearinjg  with  inexpressiUe  beaci:- 
ty.  My  house  conststed  of  but  one  story,  and 
was  covered  with  thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of 
great  snugness ;  thevmlls  on  the  inside  were  nioe- 
ly  white- washed,  and  my  daughters  undertook 
to  adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their  own  design- 
ing. Though  the  same  room  served  us  Uxr  par- 
lour and  kitchen,  that  only  made  it  the  warmer. 
Besides,  as  it  was  kept  with  the  utmost  neatneasj, 
the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers,  being  well  scour- 
ed, and  all  disposed  in  brignt  rows  on  the  shelves, 
the  eye  was  agreeably  relieved,  and  did  not  want 
rich  furniture.  There  were  three  other  apart- 
ments—one for  my  wife  and  me,  another  iat  our 
two  daughters  within  our  own,  and  the  third, 
with  two  beds,  for  the  rest  of  the  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws,  was 
regulated  in  the  following  manner :  By  sun- 
rise we  all  assembled  in  our  common  apart- 
ment, the  fire  being  previously  kindled  by  the 
servant ;  after  we  had  saluted  each  other,  with 

E roper  ceremony,  (for  I  always  thought  fit  to 
eep  up  some  mechanical  forms  of  good  breed- 
ings without  which,  freedom  ever  destroys 
friendship,)  we  all  bent  in  gratitude  to  that  Be- 
ing who  cave  us  another  day.  This  duty  being 
pmormed,  my  son  and  I  went  to  pursue  our 
usual  industry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and  my 
daughters  employed  themselves  in  providing 
breiuc&st,  whidi  was  always  ready  at  a  certain 
time.  I  allowed  half  an  hour  for  this  meal,  and' 
an  hour  for  dinner ;  which  time  was  taken  up 
in  innocent  mirth  between  my  wife  and  dimgh^ 
ters,  and  in  philosophical  arguments  between 
my  son  and  me. 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued 
our  labour  after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned 
home  to  the  expecting  family ;  where  smihag 
looks,  a  neat  hearth,  and  pleasant  fire,  were 
prepared  for  our  reception.  Nor  were  we  with- 
out guests ;  sometimes  Farmer  Flamboroii^h, 
our  talkative  ndghbour,  and  often  the  bhnd 
piper,  would  pay  us  a  visit,  and  taste  our  goo85- 
DOTy-wine ;  for  Uie  makhig  of  which  we  had 
lost  neither  the  receipt  nor  the  reputation.  These 
harmless  people  had  sevo^  ways  of  being  good 
company  ;  for  while  one  played,  the  other  would 
sing  some  soothing  ballad,  Johnny  Armstrong's 
Last  Grood-night,  or  the  cruelty  of  Barbara  kSitu 
The  night  was  concluded  in  the  manner  we  be- 
gan the  morning,  my  youngest  bovs  being  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  lessons  of  the  day ;  and  oe 
that  read  loudest,  distinctest,  and  best,  was  to 
have  a  halfpenny  on  Sunday,  to  put  into  the 
poor's  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of 
finery,  which  all  my  sumptuary  edicts  could  not 
restrain.  How  well  soever  I  fancied  m^  lectures 
against  pride  had  conquered  the  vamty  of  my 
daughters,  yet  I  still  found  them  secretly  at- 
tached to  all  thdr  former  finery ;  they  still  lo- 
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Ted  hces,  ribbons,  bugles,  and  catgut ;  my  wife 
hendf  retained  a  passion  for  ber  crimson  pa* 
duaaoy,  because  I  rormerly  happened  to  say  it 
became  her. 

The  first  Sunday,  in  particular,  their  beha- 
viour serred  to  mortify  me.  I  had  desired  my 
giris  the  preceding  night  to  be  dressed  early  the 
next  day  ;  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  church  a 
good  while  before  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
They  punctually  obeyed  my  directions;  but 
when  we  were  to  assemble  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast,  down  came  my  wife  and  daughters, 
dressed  out  in  all  their  former  splendour,  their 
hair  plai&tered  up  with  pomatum,  their  faces 
patched  to  taste,  their  trains  bundled  up  into  a 
heap  behind,  and  rustling  at  every  motion.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  at  their  vanity,  particu- 
larly that  of  my  wife,  from  whom  i  expected 
more  discretion.  In  this  exigence,  therefore, 
my  oldy  resource  was  to  order  my  son,  with  an 
important  air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls  were 
aniaied  at  the  command ;  but  I  repeated  it  with 
more  solemnity  than  before.  "  Surely,  my  dear, 
you  jest,"  cried  my  wife,  "  we  can  walk  it  per- 
fectly well ;  we  wont  no  coach  to  carry  us  now." 
— **  You  mistake,  child,"  returned  I,  '*  we  do 
want  a  coach  ;  for  if  we  walk  to  church  in  this 
trim,  the  very  children  in  the  parish  will  hoot 
after  us."—"  Indeed,"  replied  my  wife,  "  I 
always  imagined  that  my  Charles  was  fond  of 
seeing  his  diildren  neat  and  handsome  about 
him.'  — "  You  may  be  as  neat  as  you  please>" 
interrupted  I,  "  and  I  shall  love  you  the  better 
for  it ;  tmt  all  this  is  not  neatness,  but  frippery. 
These  rufflings,  and  pinkings,  and  patcnings, 
will  only  make  us  hated  by  all  the  wives  of  our 
neighbours.  No,  my  children,"  continued  I, 
more  gravely,  "  diose  gowns  may  be  altered  into 
something  of  a  plainer  cut ;  for  finery  is  very 
unbecoming  in  us,  who  want  Oie  means  of  de- 
cency. I  do  not  know  whether  such  flouncing 
and  shredding  is  becoming  even  in  the  rich,  if 
we  consider,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  that 
the  nakedness  of  the  indigent  world  may  be 
cdothed  from  the  trimmings  of  the  vain." 

This  remonstrance  had  the  proper  effect ;  they 
went  with  great  composure,  that  very  instant, 
to  change  their  dress  ;  and  the  next  day  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  daughters,  at  their 
own  request,  employed  in  cutting  up  their  trains 
into  Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill,  the 
two  little  ones ;  and  what  was  still  more  satis- 
facuxry,  the  gowns  seemed  improved  by  this 
eurtuling. 

CHAP.  V. 

A  new  mid  great  Acquaintance  introduced — what 
we  place  most  hopes  upon,  generally  proves 
fnostfatoL 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my  pre- 


decenor had  made aseat,  overshaded  by  a  hedgo 
of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle.  Here,  when  tho 
weather  was  fine,  and  our  labour  soon  finished, 
we  usually  sat  together,  to  enjoy  an  extensive 
landscape,  in  the  calm  of  tlie  evening.  Here 
too  we  drank  tea,  which  now  was  become  an 
occasional  banquet ;  and  as  we  had  it  but  sel- 
dom, it  difiused  a  new  joy,  the  preparation  for 
it  being  made  with  no  small  share  of  bustle  and 
ceremony.  On  these  occasions,  our  two  little 
ones  always  read  for  us,  and  they  were  regularly 
served  after  we  had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give 
a  variety  to  our  amusements,  the  girls  sung  to 
the  guitar ;  and  while  they  thus  formed  a  little 
concert,  my  wife  and  I  would  stroll  down  the 
sloping  field,  that  was  embellished  with  blue- 
bells and  centaiu-y,  talk  of  our  children  with 
rapture,  and  enjoy  the  breeze  that  wafted  both 
health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every 
situation  in  Hfe  may  bring  its  own  peculiar 
pleasures ;  every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  toil ;  but  the  evening  repaid  it  with  va- 
cant hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a 
holiday,  for  I  kept  such  as  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion from  labour,  that  I  had  drawn  out  mv  fa- 
mily to  our  usual  place  of  amusement,  and  our 
young  musicians  began  their  usual  concert.  As 
we  were  thus' engaged,  we  saw  a  stag  bound 
nimbly  Sy,  within  about  twenty  ^aces  of  where 
we  were  sitting,  and,  by  its  panting,  it  seemed 
pressed  by  thehimters.  We  had  not  much  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  poor  animal's  distress,  when 
we  perceived  the  dogsand  horsemen  come  sweep- 
ing along  at  some  custance  behind,  and  making 
the  very  path  it  had  taken.  I  was  instantly  for 
returning  in  with  my  family ;  but  either  cu- 
riosity or  surprise,  or  some  more  hidden  motive, 
held  my  wife  and  daughters  to  their  seats.  The 
huntsman,  who  rode  foremost,  passed  us  with 
great  swiftness,  followed  by  four  or  five  persons 
more,  who  seemed  in  equal  haste.  At  last,  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  more  genteel  appearance 
than  the  rest,  came  forward,  and  for  a  while 
regarding  us,  instead  of  pursuing  the  chase, 
stopped  short,  and  giving  his  horse  to  a  servant 
who  attended,  approached  us  with  a  careless 
superior  air.  He  seemed  to  want  no  introduc- 
tion, but  was  going  to  salute  my  daughters  as 
one  certain  of  a  kind  reception ;  but  they  had 
early  learnt  the  lesson  of  looking  presumption 
out  of  countenance.  Upon  which  he  let  us  know 
that  his  name  was  Thomhill,  and  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  estate  that  lay  for  some  extent 
round  us.  He  again,  therefore,  offered  to  salute 
the  female  part  of  the  family ;  and  such  was  the 
power  of  f(»rtune  and  fine  clothes,  that  he  found 
no  second  repulse.  As  his  address,  though  con- 
fident, was  easy,  we  soon  became  more  familiar ; 
and  perceiving  musical  instruments  lying  near, 
he  neggcd  to  be  favoured  with  a  song.  As  I 
did  not  approve  of  such  disproportioned  ac» 
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quaintance^  I  winked  upon  my  daughters,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  compliance ;  but  my  hint 
was  counteracted  by  one  nrom  their  mother,  so 
that  with  a  cheerful  air  they  gave  us  a  llivourite 
song  of  Dryden's.  Mr  Thomhill  seeme^  highly 
delighted  with  their  performance  and  choice, 
and  then  took  up  the  guitar  himself.  He  played 
but  very  indifferently.  However,  my  eldest 
daughter  repaid  his  former  applause  with  inte- 
rest, and  assured  him  that  his  tones  were  louder 
than  even  those  of  her  master.  At  this  compli- 
ment he  bowed,  which  she  returned  with  a 
curtsey.  He  praised  her  taste,  and  she  com- 
mended his  understanding;  an  age  could  not 
have  made  them  better  acquainted ;  while  the 
fond  mother  too,  equally  happy,  insisted  upon 
her  landlord's  steppmg  in,  and  taking  a  glass  of 
her  gooseberry.  The  whole  family  seemed  ear- 
nest to  please  him  ;  my  sirls  attempted  to  en- 
tertain him  with  topics  tney  thought  most  mo- 
dem ;  while  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him 
a  question  or  two  from  the  ancients,  for  which 
he  nad  the  satisfaction  of  being  laughed  at ;  my 
little  ones  were  no  less  busy,  and  fondly  stuck 
dose  to  the  stranger.  All  my  endeavours  could 
scarce  keep  their  dirty  fingers  from  handling 
and  tarnishing  the  lace  on  his  clothes,  and  lifC 
ing  up  the  flaps  of  his  pocket-holes,  to  see  what 
was  there.  At  the  approach  of  evening  he  took 
leave ;  but  not  till  he  had  requested  permission 
to  renew  his  visit,  which,  as  he  was  our  land- 
lord, we  most  readily  agreed  to. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a 
eouncil  on  the  conduct  of  the  day.  She  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  most  fbrtunate  hit ;  flvr 
she  had  known  even  stranger  things  than  that 
brouffht  to  bear.  She  hoped  again  to  see  the 
day  m  which  we  might  hold  up  our  heads  with 
the  best'of  them ;  and  oonduded,  she  protested 
she  could  see  no  reason  why  the  two  Miss 
Wrinklers  shoidd  marry  great  fortunes,  and  her 
diildren  get  none.  As  this  last  argument  was 
directed  to  me,  1  protested  I  could  see  no  reason 
fix  it  neither,  nor  why  Mrs  Simpkins  got  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  prize  in  the  lottery,  and 
we  sat  down  with  a  blank.  "  I  protest,  Charles," 
cried  my  wife,  "  this  is  the  way  you  always 
damp  my  girls  and  me,  when  we  are  in  spirits. 
Tell  me.  Soph,  toy  dear,  what  do  you  think  of 
our  new  visitor  ?  Don't  you  think  he  seemed  to 
be  good-natured  ?" — "  Immensely  so,  indeed, 
mamma,"  replied  she ;  ^'l  think  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  upon  every  thing,  and  is  never  at  a 
loss;  and  the  more  trifling  the  sulnect,  the 
more  he  has  to  say." — '*  Yes,"  cried  Olivia, 
''  he  is  well  enough  for  a  man ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  don't  much  like  him,  he  is  so  extremely 
impudent  and  familiar ;  but  on  the  guitar  he  is 
shocking."  These  two  last  speeches  I  inter- 
preted by  contraries.  I  found  by  this,  that 
Sophia  internally  despised,  as  much  as  Olivia 
secretly  admired  nim.  "  Whatever  may  be  your 
opinions  of  him,  my  children,"  crieu  I,  *'  to 
11 


confess  a  trath,  he  has  not  prepoaseMed  me  in 
his  favour.    Disproportioned  friendships  ever 
terminate  in  disgust ;  and  I  thought,  notwith- 
standing all  his  ease,  that  he  seemed  perfeetly 
sensible  of  the  distance  between  ua.    Let  us 
keep  to  companions  of  our  own  rank.   There  is 
no  character  more  contemptible  than  a  man  that 
is  a  fortune-hunter ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  fortune-hunting  women  should  not  be  eoo- 
temptible  too.    Thus,  at  best,  we  shall  be  con- 
temptible if  his  views  are  honourable ;  but  if 
they  be  otherwise !   I  should  shudder  but  to 
think  of  that !  It  is  true,  I  have  no  apprehen- 
sions from  the  conduct  of  mv  children  ;  bat  I 
think  there  are  some  from  his  character."    I 
would  have  proceeded,  but  for  the  intermption 
of  a  servant  from  the  squire,  who,  with  hia  oom- 
pliments,  sent  us  a  side  of  venison,  and  a  pro- 
mise to  dine  with  us  some  days  after.     Tliis 
well-timed  present  pleaded  more  poweribUy  in 
his  &vour  than  any  thing  I  had  to  say  eoold 
obviate.    I  therefore  continued  silent,  satisBed 
with  just  having  pointed  out  danj^,  and  leaviiig 
it  to  their  own  discretion  to  avoid  it.  That  vir- 
tue which  requires  to  be  ever  guarded,  is  f 
ly  worth  the  sentind. 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  Happiness  of  a  Country  Firt^side. 


As  we  carried  on  the  former  diqmte  widi 
some  degree  of  warmth,  in  order  to  aooommo- 
date  matters,  it  was  universally  agreed,  diat  we 
shoidd  have  a  part  of  the  venison  for  su^er, 
and  the  girls  undertook  the  task  with  alacnty. 
"  I  am  sorry,"  cried  I,  "  that  we  have  no  ne^;h- 
bour  or  stranger  to  take  part  in  this  good  cheer : 
feasts  of  this  kind  acquire  a  double  relish  from 
hospitality." — "  Bless  me!"*  cried  my  wife, 
"  here  comes  our  ^d  friend  Mr  Burcliell, 
that  saved  our  Sophia,  and  that  run  you  down 
fairly  in  the  argument." — "  Confute  me  in  ar- 
gument, child !  cried  I ;  '^  you  mistake  diere, 
my  dear.  I  believe  there  are  but  few  that  can 
do  that.  I  never  dispute  your  abilities  at  ma- 
king a  goose-pie,  ana  I  beg  youll  leave  argu- 
ment to  me."  As  I  spoke,  poor  Mr  BurebeU 
entered  the  house,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
family,  who  shook  him  heartily  by  the  band, 
while  little  Dick  offici^rasly  reached  him  a  diair. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  |KK>r  man's  friendship 
for  two  refisons ;  because  I  knew  that  he  wanted 
mine,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  friendly  as  fiur  ts 
he  was  able.  He  was  knowrv  in  our  neighbour* 
hood  by  the  character  of  the  poor  genticman 
that  would  do  no  good  when  he  was  youngs 
though  he  was  not  yet  thirty.  He  would  a| 
intervals  talk  with  great  good  saise ;  but  is 
general  he  was  fondest  of  the  company  of  diiU* 
ren,  whom  he  used  to  call  harmless  uttle  meiu 
He  was  &mous,  I  found,  for  singing  them  baU 
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hAa,  and  telling  tbem  stories ;  and  seldom  went 
out  without  something  in  his  pockets  for  them 
— a  piece  of  gingerbread,  or  a  halfpenny  whistle. 
He  generally  came  for  a  few  days  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood once  a-year,  and  lived  upon  the  neigh- 
bours'hospitality.  He  sat  down  to  supper  among 
us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of  her  goose- 
bmy-wine.  The  tale  went  round ;  he  sung  us 
old  songs,  and  gave  the  children  the  story  of  the 
Buck  of  Beverland,  with  the  History  of  Patient 
Grizzel,  the  Adventures  of  Catskin,  and  then 
Fair  Rosamond's  Bower.  Our  cock,  which  al- 
ways crew  at  eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time 
for  repose ;  but  an  unforeseen  difficulty  started 
about  lodging  the  stranger ;  all  our  beds  were 
already  taken  up,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  him 
to  the  next  alenouse.  In  this  dilemma,  little 
Dick  offered  him  his  part  of  the  bed,  if  his  bro- 
ther Moses  would  let  nim  lie  with  him.  "  And 
I,"  cried  Bill,  "  will  give  Mr  BurcheU  my  part, 
if  my  sisters  will  take  me  to  theirs." — ''  Well 

'  done,  my  good  children,"  cried  I,  *'  hospitality 
is  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties.  The  beast 
retires  to  his  shelter,  and.  the  bird  flies  to  its 
nest;  but  helpless  man  can  only  find  refuge 
from  his  fellow-creatures.  The  greatest  stranger 
in  this  world  was  He  that  came  to  save  it ;  ne 
never  had  a  house,  as  if  willing  to  see  what  hos- 
pitality was  left  remaining  amongst  us. — De- 
Dorah,  my  dear,"  cried  I  to  my  wife,  "  give 
those  boys  a  lump  of  siu;ar  each ;  and  let  Dick's 
be  the  largest,  because  he  spoke  first." 

In  the  morning  early,  1  called  out  my  whole 
family  to  help  at  saving  an  after-growth  of  hay, 
and  our  guest  ofiering  nis  assistants  he  was  ac- 
cepted among  the  number.  Our  labours  went 
on  lightly ;  we  turned  the  swath  to  the  wind ; 
I  went  foremost,  and  the  rest  followed  in  due 
succession.  I  could  not  avoid,  however,  obser- 
ving the  assiduity  of  Mr  BurcheU  in  assisting 
ray  daughter  Sopnia  in  her  part  of  the  task. — 
When  he  had  finished  his  own,  he  would  join 
in  her's,  and  enter  into  a  dose  conversation;, 
but  I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  Sophia's  un- 
derstanding, and  was  too  well  convinced  of  her 
ambition,  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  firom  a 
man  of  broken  fortune.  When  we  were  finished 
for  the  day,  Mr  BurcheU  was  invited,  as  on  the 
night  before ;  but  he  refused,  as  he  was  to  Ue 
that  night  at  a  neighbour's,  to  whose  chUd  he 
was  carrying  a  whistle.  When  gone,  our  con- 
versation at  supper  turned  upon  our  late  imfor- 
tunate  guest.  *'  What  a  strong  instance,"  said 
I,  '^  is  that  poor  man,  of  the  miseries  attending 
a  youth  of  levity  and  extravagance  !  He  by  no 
means  wants  sense,  which  only  serves  to  aggra- 

>  vate  his  former  foUy.  Poor  forlorn  creature ! 
where  are  now  the  reveUers,  the  flatterers,  that 
he  could  once  inspire  and  command  ?  Gone, 
perhaps,  to  attend  the  bagnio  pander,  grown 
rich  by  his  extravagance.  They  once  pnused 
him,,  and  now  they  applaud  the  pander ;  their 
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former  raptures  at  his  wit,  are  now  inverted 
into  sarcasms  at  his  foUy.  He  is  poor,  and  per- 
haps deserves  poverty ;  for  he  has  neither  ^e 
ambition  to  be  independent,  nor  the  skill  to  be 
useful."  Prompted  perhaps  by  some  secret  rea- 
sons, I  delivered  this  observation  with  too  much 
acrimony,  which  ray  Sophia  gently  reproved. 
"  Whatsoever  his  former  conduct  may  have 
been,  papa,  his  circumstances  should  exempt 
him  firom  censure  now.  '  His  present  indigence 
is  a  sufficient  punishment  for  former  foUy ;  and 
I  have  heard  my  papa  himself  say,  that  we 
should  never  strike  one  unnecessary  blow  at  a 
victim  over  whom  Providence  holds  the  scourge 
of  its  resentment." — ''  You  are  right,  Sophy," 
cried  my  son  Moses ;  "  and  one  of  the  ancients 
finely  represents  so  malicious  a  conduct,  by  the 
attempts  of  a  rustic  to  fiay  Marsyas,  whose  sldn, 
the  faole  tells  us,  had  been  whoUy  stripped  off 
by  another ;  besides,  I  don't  know  if  this  poor 
man's  situation  be  ao  bad  as  my  father  would 
represent  it.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  feelings 
of  others  by  what  we  might  feel  if  in  their  place. 
However  aaik  the  habitation  of  the  mole  to  our 
eyes,  yet  the  animal  itself  finds  the  apartment 
sufficiently  lightsome.  And,  to  confess  a  trudi, 
this  man's  mindaeems  fitted  to  his  station ;  for 
I  never  heard  any  one  more  sprightly  than  he 
was  to-day,  when  he  conversed  witn  you."  This 
was  said  without  the  least  design ;  however,  it 
excited  a  blush,  which  she  strove  to  cover  by  an 
afiected  laugh  ;  assuring  him  that  she  acarcdj 
took  any  notice  of  what  he  said  to  her ;  but  that 
she  believed  he  might  once  have  been  a  very 
fine  gentleman.  The  readiness  with  which  she 
undertook  to  vindicate  herself,  and  her  blush- 
ing, were  symptoms  I  did  not  internaUy  ap- 
prove ;  but  I  repressed  my  suspicions. 

As  we  expected  our  Lmdlord  the  next  day,  my 
wife  went  to  make  the  venison-pasty.  Moses 
sat  reading,  while  I  tau^t  the  Uttle  on^ ;  my 
daughters  seemed  equally  busy  with  the  rest ; 
and  I  observed  them  for  a  good  whUe  cooking 
something  over  the  fire.  I  at  first  supposed 
they  were  assisting  their  mother;  but  little 
Dick  informed  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  they  were 
making  a  wash  for  the  &ce*  Washes  of  aU 
kinds  I  had  a  natural  antipathy  to ;  for  I  knew 
that,  instead  of  mending  the  complexion,  they 

riled  it.  I  therefore  approachea  my  chair  by 
w  degrees  to  the  fire,  and  grasping  the  pdcer, 
as  if  it  wanted  mending,  seemin^y  by  accident, 
overturned  the  whole  composition^  and  it  was 
too  late  to  begin  another. 

CHAP-  VIL 

A  town  wit  deicribed^^-^The  dullest  fellows  may 
learn  to  be  comical  Jor  a  night  or  two. 

When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were 
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10  entertain  oat  yoong  landlord,  it  may  be  easi- 
ly supposed  what  provisions  were  exhausted  to 
make  an  appearance.  It  may  be  also  coniectu- 
red^  that  my  wife  and  daughters  expanded  their 
gayest  plumage  on  this  occasion.  Air  ThomhiU 
came  with  a  couple  of  friends,  his  cha^ain  and 
feeder.  The  servants,  who  were  numerous,  he 
politely  ordered  to  the  next  alehouse ;  but  my 
wife,  in  the  triumph  of  her  heart,  insisted  on 
entertaining  them  all;  for  which,  by  die  by, 
our  family  was  pinched  f(»-  three  weeks  after. 
As  Mr  Burchell  had  hinted  to  us,  the  day  be- 
fore, that  he  was  making  some  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Wilmot,  my  son  George's  former 
mistress,  this  a  good  deal  damped  the  heartiness 
of  his  reception ;  but  accident,  in  some  measure, 
relieved  our  embarrassment ;  for  one  of  the 
company  happening  to  mention  her  name,  Mr 
Thomhill  observed,  with  an  oath,  that  he  never 
knew  any  thing  more  absurd  than  calling  such 
a  fii^t  a  beauty ;  *'  For,  strike  me  ugly,  con- 
tinued he,  '*  if  1  should  not  find  as  much  plea- 
sure in  choosing  my  mistress  by  the  information 
of  a  lamp  under  the  dock  of  St  Dunstan's."  At 
ibis  he  laughed,  and  so  did  we :  the  jests  of  the 
rich  are  ever  successful.  Olivia,  too,  could  not 
avoid  whispering,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  that 
he  had  an  infinite  fond  of  humour. 

After  dinner,  I  began  with  my  usual  toast— 
the  Church ;  fbr  this  I  was  thanked  by  the  chap- 
lain, as  he  said  the  Church  was  the  otuy  mistress 
of  his  affections.  *^  Coilie,  tell  us  honestly, 
Frank,"  said  the  squire,  with  his  usual  arch- 
ness, '*  suppose  the  Church,  your  present  mis- 
tress, dressed  in  lawn  sleeves,  on  one  hand,  and 
Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn  about  her,  on  the 
other,  wmch  would  you  be  for  ?" — "  For  both, 
to  be  sure,"  cried  the  chaplain.— '^  Right, 
Frank,"  cried  the  squire :  "  for  may  this  ^ass 
suffocate  me,  but  a  fine  girl  is  worth  all  the 
priestcraft  in  the  creation ;  for  what  are  tythes 
and  tricks  but  an  imposition,  all  a  confbimded 
imposture  ?  and  I  can  prove  it" — "  I  wislf  you 
would,"  cried  my  son  Moses ;  '^  and  I  think," 
continued  he, "  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer 
you." — *'  Very  well,  sir,"  cried  the  squire,  who 
immediately  smoked  him,  and  winked  on  die 
rest  of  the  company,  to  jwepare  us  for  the  sport ; 
*'  if  you  are  for  a  cool  argumei^  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  am  ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  And 
first,  whether  are  you  for  managing  it  analogi- 
cally, or  dialogically  ?" — "  I  am  for  managing 
it  rationally,"  cried  Moees,  quite  happy  at  be- 
ing permitted  to  dispute. — "  Good  again,"  cried 
the  squire ;  "  and,  firsdy,  of  the  first  I  hisipe 
you'll  not  deny  that  whatever  is,  is ;  if  you  don't 
grant  me  that,  I  can  go  no  fbrther."— ♦*  Why," 
returned  Moses,  "  I  think  I  may  grant  that, 
and  make  the  best  of  it"— ^'  I  hope  too,"  re- 
turned the  other,  *'  you  will  grant  that  a  part 
is  less  than  the  whole."—''  I  grant  that  too," 
cried  Moses,  "  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable."— 


"  I  hope,"  cried  the  squire,  **  you  wiU  not  deny, 
that  the  diree  ang^  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones."—-**  Nothing  can  be  plainer," 
returned  t'odier,  and  looked  round  him  widi 
his  usual  importance. — "  Very  wdl,"  cried  the 
squire,  speaking  very  quick ;  **  the  premises  be- 
ing thus  setded,  I  prcKieed  to  observe,  that  the 
concatenation  of  self-existences,  proceeding  in  a 
reciprocal  duplicate  ratio,  naturally  produce  a 
problematical  dialogism,  which  in  some  measure 
proves  diat  the  essenoe  of  spirituality  may  be 
referred  to  the  second  predicable."— '«  H(dd, 
hold,"  cried  die  other,  '*  I  deny  that  Do  you 
think  I  can  thu»  tamely  submit  to  such  heterc^ 
dox  doctrines  ?"— **  What !"  replied  the  sqmre, 
as  if  in  a  passion,  **  not  submit !  Answer  me 
one  plain  question.  Do  you  think  Aristode  right 
when  he  says,  that  rdatives  are  related  ?^— 
"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  othe-.— *♦  If  so, 
then,"  cried  the  squire,  "  answer  me  diiecdy  to 
what  I  propose:  Wheti^er  do  yon  judge  the  an- 
alytical investigation  of  die  first  part  of  my  oi- 
thjmem  deficient  secundum  quoad,  or  quoad 
mmus  ?  and  give  me  your  reasons,  I  say,  di- 
recdy."— "  I  protest,"^  cried  Moses,  "  I  don't 
rig^dy  comprenend  the  force  of  your  reasoning  ; 
but  it  it  be  reduced  to  one  singfe  propoatmn,  I 
fancv  it  may  then  have  an  answer?' — ^'  O,  sir,'^ 
cried  the  squire,  '*  I  am  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant ;  I  find  you  want  me  to  fiimish  you  with 
argument  and  intellects  too.  No,  sir,  there  I 
protest,  you  are  too  hard  for  me."  This  eifeo- 
tually  raised  the  laugh  against  poor  Moaes,  who 
sat  the  only  dismal  figure  in  a  group  of  meny 
faces ;  nor  did  he  offer  a  sin^  sylkUe  m(ffe 
during  the  whole  entertainment 

But  thou^  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasiufe,  it 
had  a  very  different  effect  upon  Olivia,  who  mis- 
took it  for  humour,  diough  but  a  mere  act  of  the 
memory.  She  thought  him  therdbre  a  very  fine 
gendeman ;  and  such  as  consider  what  powCT- 
nil  ingredients  a  good  figure,  fine  clothes,  and 
fortune,  are  in  that  character,  will  easily  forgive 
her.  Mr  Thomhill,  notwithstanding  his  real 
ignorance,  talked  with  ease,  and  cduld  expatiate 
upon  the  common  topics  of  conversation  widi 
fluency.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  such 
talents  should  win  the  a£fections  of  a  giri,  who 
by  education  was  taught  to  value  an  appearance 
in  herself,  and,  consequendy,  to  set  a  value  upon 
it  in  another. 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into  a 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  our  young  landlord. 
As  he  directed  his  looks  and  conversation  to 
Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted  but  that  she 
vras  the  obfect  that  inmiced  him  to  be  our  visitor. 
Nor  did  we  seem  to  be  much  displeased  at  the 
innooent  raillery  of  her  brother  and  sister  upon 
this  occasion.  Even  Deborah  hersdf  seemea  to 
share  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  exulted  in  her 
daughter's  victory,  as  if  it  were  her  own.  "And 
now,  my  dear,"  cried  she  to  me,  "  I'll  ftirly 
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own,  that  It  was  I  that  Instructed  my  slrls  to 
encourage  our  landlord's  addresses.  I  nad  al- 
ways some  ambition^  and  you  now  see  that  I  was 
right;  for  who  knows  how  this  may  end?*'— 
''  Ay^  who  knows  that  indeed  ?"  answered  I, 
with  a  groan ;  '*  for  my  part,  I  don't  much  like 
it ;  and  I  could  haye  been  better  pleased  with 
one  that  was  poor  and  honest,  than  this  fine 
ffenUeinan,  with  his  fortune  and  infiddi^ ;  for, 
3q>end  on't,  if  he  be  what  I  suspect  him,  no 
me-thinker  shall  ever  have  a  child  of  mine." 

'^  Sure,  fitther/'  cried  Moses,  ^*  you  are  too 
severe  in  ibis ;  f(»-  Heaven  will  never  arraign  him 
fo  what  he  thinks,  but  for  what  he  does.  Every 
man  has  a  thousand  vicious  thoughts,  which 
arise  without  his  power  to  suppress.  Thinking 
freely  of  religion  may  be  involuntary  with  this 
gentleman ;  so  that  sllowing  his  sratiments  to 
be  wron^  yet,  as  he  is  purdy  passive  in  his  as- 
sent, he  IS  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  his  errors, 
than  ^e  governor  of  a  dty  without  walls  fbr 
the  shelter  he  is  obliged  to  afford  an  invading 
enemy. 

*'  True,  my  son,"  cried  I ;  ''  but  if  the  go- 
yemor  invites  the  enemy  there,  he  is  justly  cul- 
pable ;  and  such  is  always  the  case  with  those 
who  embrace  error.  The  vice  does  not  lie  in  as- 
senting to  the  proofs  th^  see ;  but  in  being 
blind  to  many  of  the  proots  that  oflfer.  So  that, 
though  our  erroneous  opinions  be  involuntary 
when  formed,  yet,  as  we  have  been  wilfully  cor- 
rupt, or  very  negligent,  in  forming  them,  we 
deserve  punishment  for  our  vice,  or  contempt 
for  our  folly." 

My  wifb  now  kept  ud  the  conversation,  though 
not  the  aigument;  she  observed,  that  several 
very  prudent  men  of  our  acquaintance  were  free- 
thinkers, and  made  very  gpod  husbands ;  and 
she  knew  some  sensible  girls  that  had  skill 
enough  to  make  converts  of  their  spouses :— - 
''  Aim  who  knows,  mv  dear,"  continued  she, 
"  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to  do?  The  girl  has 
a  great  deal /to  ssy  upon  every  sulnect,  and  to 
my  knowledge  is  very  well  skillea  in  oontro- 
vorsy. ' 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she 
have  read  ?"  cried  I.  "  It  does  not  occur  to 
me  that  I  ever  put  such  books  into  her  hands ; 
jott  certainly  over-rate  her  merit." — "  Indeed, 
papa,"  replied  Olivia,  '^  she  does  not ;  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  I  have  read 
the  disputes  between  Thwackum  and  Square  ; 
the  controversy  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Friday,  the  savage ;  and  I  am  now  employed  in 
reading  Uie  controversy  in  Religious  Courtship." 
— "  Very  weU,"  cried  I,  "  thaf  s  a  good  girl ;  I 
find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for  making  con- 
verts, and  so  go  help  your  mother  to  make  the 
goosebexry-pye." 


CHAP.  VIII. 

An  Amour f  which  pramms  little  good  fortune,  yet 
may  be  productive  of  much* 

Thb  next  morning  we  were  again  visited  by 
Mr  Burchell,  though  I  began,  for  certain  rea- 
sons, to  be  displeased  with  the  frequency  of  his 
return;  but  I  could  not  revise  him  my  company 
and  fireside.  It  is  true,  his  labour  more  than 
requited  his  entertainment ;  for  he  wrought 
amongst  us  with  vigour,  and,  either  in  the  mea- 
dow or  at  the  hay-rick,  put  himself  foremost. 
Besides,  he  had  always  something  amusing  to 
say  that  lessened  our  toil,  and  was  at  once  so 
out  of  the  way,  and  yet  so  sensible,  that  I  kved, 
laughed  at,  and  pitied  him.  My  only  dblike 
arose  fVom  an  attachment  he  diseovered  to  my 
dan^ter :  he  would,  in  a  jesting  maimer,  caU 
her  nis  little  mistress,  and  when  he  bought  eadi 
of  the  girls  a  set  of  ribbons,  hers  was  the  finest. 
I  knew  not  how,  but  he  every  day  seemed  to  be- 
come more  amiable,  his  wit  to  im^ve,  and  his 
simplicity  to  assume  the  superior  airs  of  wisdofi. 

Our  fiimily  dined  in  the  fidd,  and  we  sat,  or 
rather  redined,  round  a  temperate  repast ;  our 
doth  niread  upon  the  hay,  while  Mr  Burchdl 
gave  dSeerfulness  to  the  foast.  To  heighten  our 
satisfaction,  two  blackbirds  answered  each  other 
from  opposite  hed^ ;  the  fkmiliar  red-breast 
came  and  pidced  the  crumbs  firom  our  hands, 
and  every  sound  seemed  but  the  edio  of  tran-  , 
quillity.  '*  I  never  sit  thus,"  says  Sophia, "  but 
I  think  of  the  two  lovers,  so  sweetly  described 
by  Mr  Gay,  who  were  struck  dead  in  each  other's 
arms.  There  is  something  so  paUietic  in  the 
description,  that  I  have  reid  it  a  hundred  times 
with  new  rapture." — "  In  my  opinicm,"  cried 
iny  son,  "  the  finest  strokes  in  that  description 
are  much  below  dioee  in  the  Acis  and  Galatea 
of  Ovid.  The  Roman  poet  understands  the  use 
of  contrast  better ;  and  upon  that  figure,  artful- 
ly managed,  all  strength  in  the  pathetic  de- 
pends."—" It  is  remarkable,"  cried  Mr  Bur- 
chdl, "  that  both  the  poets  you  mention  haVe 
equally  contributed  to  introduce  a  false  taste  in- 
to their  respective  countries,  by  loading  aU  their 
lines  with  epithet  Men  of  little  gemus  found 
them  most  easQy  imitated  in  their  defects ;  and 
English  poetry,  like  that  in  the  latter  empire  of 
Rome,  is  notlung  at  present  but  a  combination 
of  luxuriant  images,  without  plot  or  connection 
—a  string  of  epithets  that  improve  the  sound 
without  carrying  on  the  sense.  But,  perhaps, 
madam,  while  f  thus  reprehend  others,  youll 
think  it  just  that  I  should  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retaliate ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  made 
ibis  remark  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing to  the  company  a  bdiad,  whidi,  what- 
ever be  its  other  defects,  is,  I  think,  at  l^t  free 
from  those  I  have  mentioned.'' 
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A  BALLAD. 

'*  TuEN,  gentle  hennit  of  the  dale, 

And  gume  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hotpitaMe  ray. 

*^  For  here  fbrlom  and  lo9t  I  tread. 
With  fainting  BtepB  and  slow ; 

Where  wUds,  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  lengUi'ning  as  I  go." 

*^  Forbear,  my  son,*'  the  hermit  cries, 
*'^  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 

For  jronder  rahhless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

^  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 

I  give  it  with  good  wilL 

*'  Then  turn  to-ni^t,  and  freely  share 

Whatever  my  cdl  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch,  and  frugal  fare, 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

<^  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free. 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

I  learn  to  pity  them. 

<^  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scnp  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

*^  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego  f 
All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong : 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." — 

Sofr  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends,, 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  celL 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure. 

The  lonely  mansion  lay ; 
A  refrige  to  the  neighbouring  poor, 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latdi. 

Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  worldly  crowds  retire^ 

To  revels,  or  to  rest, 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer'd  his  pensive  guest ; 

And  n>read  his  v^etable  store. 
And  gaily  press'd,  and  smiled  ; 

And,  rioird  m  lq;endary  bre, 
The  Ung'ring  hours  beguQed. 


Around  in  sympathetic  mirth 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth) 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  diaim  impart 

To  sooth  the  stranger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 

With  answering  care  opprest : 
*'  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,"  heoied, 

"  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

' "  From  better  habitations  spum'd, 
Rductant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  fnend^p  unretom'd. 
Or  unrequited  love  ? 

«^Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  biingp 

Are  triflinff,  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  such  paltry  thing0| 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

^<  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fome. 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

^*  And  love  is  stSl  an  emptier  sound. 

The  modem  fiur  one's  jest ; 
On  eaidi  unseen^  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

^  For  shame,  fond  youth !  thy  sorrows  hush. 

And  spum  the  sex,"  he  s^ : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising;  bhish 

HisloveUom  guest  betray'd. 

Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view. 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies ; 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 

The  bashfril  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  Maid,  in  all  her  charms ! 

And,  "  Ah !  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 
A  wretch  forlorn,"  she  cried ; 

**  Whose  feet  unhallow'd  thus  intrade 
Where  heaven  and  you  reside : 

•<  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share. 
Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray ; 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

"  My  father  Uved  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealdiy  lord  was  he ; 
And  all  his  wealth  was  mark'd  as  mine, 

He  had  but  only  me. 

«fc  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came ; 
MTio  praised  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt  or  fdgn'd  a  flame. 
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*^  Sadi  hour  a  maeeuuj  crowd 
With  richett  profibn  strore ; 

AmoDgst  die  rest  young  Edwin  how*d. 
But  never  talk'd  of  Iotb. 


^  In  humble,  simplett  habit  dad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worui  were  all  he  had. 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 

^^  And  when,  beside  me  in  the  dale, 

He  caroled  lays  of  love, 
Hit  breath  lent  fragrance  to  the  gale. 

And  music  to  the  g^ve.  *  . 

'^  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 
'     The  dews  of  heav'n  refined. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display. 
To  emuLue  his  min<L 

^*  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 

With  charms  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me. 

Their  constancy  was  mine  f 

M  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art, 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 

I  triumphM  in  his  pain : 

«<  TUl  quite  dejected  with  my  soom. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride. 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret  wheie  he  died  1 

*^  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  tne  fault, 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
1*11  seek  the  solitude  he  sought. 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

**•  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

1*11  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
*Tva8  BO  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I.'*-.-  , 

*^  Forbid  it,  heaven  !**  the  hermit  cried. 

And  daspM  her  to. his  breast. 
The  wondering  &ir  one  tumM  to  chide, 

'Twas  £dwm*s  self  that  prest  t 

<*  Turn,  Angdina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long4ost  Edwin  here. 

Restored  to  love  and  thee ! 

^'  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

And  every  care  resign !" 
<*  And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life— my  all  that's  mine  ?" 

^*  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We*Il  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart 

Shall  break  thy  Edwm's  too.** 

While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  seemed 
te  mix  an  air  of  tenderness  with  her  approba- 


tion. But  our  tranqniHitj  was  soon  distnibed 
hj  the  report  oitL  gun  jnst  by  ns ;  and,  imme- 
diately after,  a  man  was  seen  bursting  through 
the  hedge,  to  take  up  the  game  he  had  killed. 
This  sportsman  was  the  squire's  chaplain,  who 
had  shot  one  of  the  blackburds  that  so  agreeably 
entertained  us.  So  loud  a  report,  and  so  near, 
startled  my  daughters :  and  I  could  perceive 
that  Sp^iia,  in  the  fright,  had  tihrown  herself 
intoMr  Burchell's  arms  for  protection.  The  gen- 
tleman came  up,  and  asked  purdon  fbr  having 
disturbed  us,  affirming  that  he  was  ignorant  <» 
our  being  so  hear.  He  therefore  sat  down  by 
my  youngest  daughter,  and,  sportsman  like,  of- 
fered her  what  he  had  killed  that  morning.  She 
was  going  to  refrise,  but  a  private  look  frt>m  her 
mother  soon  induced  her  to  correct  the  nustake, 
and  accept  his|>re8ent,  though  with  some  reluc- 
tance. My  wife,  as  usual,  cuscovered  her  pride 
in  a  whisper ;  observing,  that  Sophy  had  made 
a  conquest  of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her  sister 
had  of  the  s(juire.  I  suspected,  however,  with 
more  probability,  that  her  affecrions  were  placed 
upon  a  different  object.  Tlie  chaplain's  errand 
was  to  inform  us,  that  Mr  Thonuull  had  pro- 
vided music  and  refreshments,  and  intended 
that  nidit  giving  the  young  ladies  a  ball  by 
moonlignt  on  the  grass-plot  before  our  door. 
*'  Nor  can  I  deny,"  continued  he,  *'  but  I  have 
an  interest  in  being  first  to  deliver  this  message, 
as  I  expect  for  my  reward  to  be  honoured  with 
Miss  Sophia's  hand  as  a  partner."  To  this  my 
girl  repued,  that  she  should  have  no  objection, 
if  she  could  do  it  with  honour.  *^  But  here," 
continued  she,  '^  is  a  sentleman,"  looking  at  Mr 
Burchell,  *'  who  has  been  my  companion  in  the 
task  for  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  share  in 
its  amusements."  Mr  Burchell  returned  her  a 
compliment  for  her  intentions,  but  resigned  her 
up  to  the  chaplain,  adding,  that  he  was  to  go 
that  night  five  miles,  being  invited  to  a  harvest 
supper.  His  reftisal  appeared  to  me  a  little  ex- 
tracn^inary,  nor  could  I  conceive  how  so  sensi- 
ble a  girl  as  my  youngest,  could  thus  prefer  a 
man  of  broken  fortunes  to  one  whose  expects^ 
tions  were  much  greater.  But  as  men  are  most 
capable  of  distinguishing  merit  in  women,  so 
the  ladies  often  form  the  truest  judgment  of  us. 
The  two  sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  upon  each 
other,  and  are  furnished  vrith  ditterent  abilities, 
adapted  for  mutual  inspection. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Two  Ladies  of  great  distinction  introduced — Su^ 
perior  finery  ever  seems  to  conjer  superior 
breeding* 

Ma  BuRCHSLL  had  scarcely  taken  leave,  and 
Sophia  consented  to  dance  vrith  ihe  chaplain, 
when  my  little  ones  came  running  out  to  tell  us. 


*  This  stanza  was  communicated  by  Richard  Archdal,  Esq.,  who  received  it  from  the  author  himself. 
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that  the  tqulre  was  oome  with  a  crowd  of  com- 
psny.  Upon  our  retorn,  we  found  our  landlord 
witn  a  oohple  of  under-gentlemen  and  two  young 
ladies  richly  dressed,  whom  he  introduced  as 
women  of  very  great  distinction  and  Cushion 
from  town.  We  happened  not  to  have  chairs 
enough  for  the  whole  company ;  hut  Mr  Thorn- 
hill  immediately  proposed  that  every  ^tleman 
should  sit  in  a  lady's  lap.  This  I  positively  ob- 
jected to^  notwithstanding  a  look  of  disapproba- 
tion firom  my  wife.  Moses  was  therefore  dis- 
patched to  borrow  a  couple  of  chairs ;  and,  as 
we  were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make  up  a  set  of 
country-dancers,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with 
him  in  quest  of  a  couple  of  partners.  Chairs 
and  partners  were  soon  provided.  The  gentle- 
men returned  with  my  neighbour  Flamborough's 
rosy  daughters,  flaunting  with  red  top-knots. 
But  an  imlucky  circumstance  was  not  adverted 
to ;  though  the  Miss  Flamboroug^  were  reck- 
oned the  verv  best  dancers  in  the  parish^  and 
understood  tne  jig  and  the  roundabout  to  per- 
fection, yet  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
country  dances.  This  at  fiirst  discomposed  us  ; 
however,  after  a  little  shoving  and  draggingy 
they  at  last  went  merrily  on.  Our  music  con- 
sisted of  two  fiddles,  with  apipe  and  tabor. 
The  moon  shone  bright ;  Mr  Tnomhill  and  my 
eldest  daughter  led  up  the  ball,  to  the  great  dcs> 
light  of  the  spectators ;  for  the  neighbours,  hear- 
'  ing  what  was  going  forward,  came  flocking  about 
us.  My  girl  moved  with  so  much  grace  and  vi- 
vacity, that  my  wife  could  not  avoid  discovering 
the  pride  of  ner  heart,  hj  assuring  me,  that 
though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly,  all  the 
steps  were  stolen  from  herself.  The  ladies  of  the 
town  strove  hard  to  be  equally  easy,  but  with- 
out success.  They  swam,  sprawled,  languish- 
ed, and  frisked ;  but  all  would  not  do :  the  ga- 
sers,  indeed,  owned  that  it  was  fine ;  but  neigh- 
bour Flamborough  observed,  that  Miss  Livy's 
feet  seemed  as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.  Af- 
ter the  dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the 
two  ladies,  who  were  apprehensive  of  catdiing 
cold,  moved  to  break  up  the  balL  One  of  them, 
I  thou^t,  expressed  her  sentiments  upon  this 
occasion  in  a  very  coarse  manner,  when  she  ob- 
served, that,  by  the  living  jingo,  she  was  all  of 
a  muck  of  sweat.  Upon  our  return  to  die  house, 
we  found  a  very  elegant  cold  supper,  which  Mr 
Thomhill  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  him. 
The  conversation,  at  this  time,  was  more  reser- 
ved than  before.  The  two  ladies  threw  my  girls 
Suite  into  the  shade ;  fbr  they  would  talk  of  no- 
bing  but  high  life,  and  high-lived  company, 
with  other  ndiionable  topics,  such  as  pictures, 
taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses.  'Tis 
true,  they  once  or  twice  mortified  us  sensibly 
by  dipping  out  an  oath ;  but  that  araeared  to 
me  as  the  surest  symptom  of  their  aistinction 
(though  I  am  since  infimned  that  swearing  is 
perfectly  unfeshionable.)  Their  finery,  bow« 
ewer,  tluew  a  veil  over  any  grossDess  in  their 


oouTmsadoii.  My  dandilcn  iseiSBd  to  t^g^td 
their  superior  aooompliahmaits  with  envy ;  and 
whatever  appeared  amiss,  was  ascribed  to  tip- 
top qusdity  breeding.  But  the  condescension  of 
the  ladies  was  still  superior  to  their  other  accom- 
plishments. One  of  them  observed,  that  had 
Miss  Olivia  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world,  it 
would  greatly  improve  her.  To  which  die  other 
added,  that  a  single  winter  in  town  would  make 
her  little  Sophia  quite  another  thing.  My  wife 
warmly  assented  to  both,  adding,  that  there  was 
nothinff  she  more  ardenUy  wished  than  to  ^ve 
her  ffirls  a  single  winter's  polishing. — ^To  tms  I 
could  not  help  replying,  that  their  breeding  was 
already  superior  to  tneir  fbrtune ;  and  that  greater 
refinement  would -only  serve  to  make  their  po- 
verty ridiculous,  and  give  them  a  taste  for  plea^ 
sures  they  had  no  rig^t  to  possess.  '*  And  what 
pleasures,"  cried  Mr  Thornhill,  *'  do  they  not 
deserve  to  possess,  who  have  so  much  in  their 
power  to  bestow?  As  for  my  part,"  continued 
ne,  "  my  fortune  is  prettjr  large ;  love,  liberty, 
and  pleasure  are  my  maxims ;  but  curse  me,  if 
a  settlement  of  half  my  estate  could  give  my 
charming  Olivia  pleasure,  it  should  be  hers,  and 
the  only  fiivour  I  would  ask  in  return,  would 
be  to  add  myself  to  the  benefit."  I  was  not  such 
a  stranger  to  the  world  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
this  was  die  fashionable  cant  to  dii^uise  the  in- 
solence of  the  basest  proposal;  but  I  made  an 
efibrt  to  suppress  m^  resentmcQt.  **  Sir,"  cried 
I,  *'  the  frimily  which  yon  now  condescend  to 
fevour  with  your  company,  has  been  bred  with 
as  nice  a  sense  of  honour  as  you.  Any  atjtempts 
to  injure  that,  may  be  attended  with  very  dan- 
gerous consequences.  Honour,  sir,  is  our  only 
possession  at  present,  and  of  that  last  treasure 
we  must  be  particularly  carefuL"  I  was  soon 
sorry  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  spoken 
this,  when  the  young  gentlemsn,  ^prasping  m 
hand,  swore  he  commended  my  spuit,  thou^ 
he  disapproved  mj  suspicions.  '*As  to  jm 
present  hmt,"  contmuedhe,  "  I  protest  nothing 
was  farther  from  my  heart  than  such  a  thought. 
No,  by  all  that's  tempting,  the  virtue  that  will 
stand  a  regular  si^e  was  never  to  my  taste ; 
for  all  my  amours  are  carried  by  a  coup  de 
main," 

The  two  ladies,  who  aflfected  to  be  i^^norant 
of  the  rest,  seemed  highly  displeased  with  this 
last  stn^e  of  freedom,  and  b^gan  a  very  dia- 
creet  and  serious  dialogue  upon  virtue;  in  this, 
my  wife,  the  chaplain,  and  I,  soon  joined ;  and 
the  squire  himseu  was  at  last  brought  to  con- 
fess a  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  fbrmer  excesses. 
We  talked  of  the  pleasures  of  temperance,  and 
of  the  sunshine  in  the  mind  unpolluted  with 
guilt.  I  was  so  well  pkaaed,  tnat  my  little 
ones  were  kept  up  beyond  the  usual  time,  to  be 
edified  by  so  much  good  conversation.  Mr 
Thomhill  even  went  l^yond  me,  and  demand- 
ed if  I  had  any  olgection  to  givmg  prayers.  I 
joyfully  embraced  the  proposal;  iad  in  this 
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meamet  tbe  nl^bt  was  passed  in  a  most  com- 
fortable way^  till  at  length  die  company  beg;an 
to  think  of  returning.  The  ladies  seemed  very 
unwilliDg  to  part  wiUi  my  daughters^  for  whom 
they  had  conceived  a  particalar  affection,  and 
joined  in  a  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
ny  home.    The  squire  ftconded  the  pro- 


posal, and  my  wife  added  her  entreaties;  the 
girls  too  looked  upon  me  as  if  they  wished  to 
go.  In  this  perplexity  I  made  two  or  three  ex- 
cuses, which  my  daughters  as  readily  removed ; 
so  that  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  peremp- 
tory refusal;  for  which  we  had  nothing  but 
sullen  looks  and  short  answers  the  whole  day 
ensuing. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Fatmi^  endeavour  to  cope  with  their  betters, 
— I%e  miseries  of  the  poor,  when  they  attempt 
to  appear  above  their  circumstances, 

I  Kow  began  to  find  that  all  my  long  and 
painful  lectures  upon  temperance,  simplicity, 
and  contentment,  were  entirely  disregarded. 
Tbe  distinctions  lately  paid  us  dv  our  betters, 
awakened  that  pride  which  I  had  laid  asleep, 
but  not  removed.  Our  windows  asain,  as  for- 
merly, were  fiUed  with  washes  for  the  neck  and 
&oe.  The  sun  was  dreaded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
skin  withdut  do<nrs,  and  the  fire  as  a  spoiler  of 
the  complexion  within.  My  wife  observe, 
that  rising  too  early  would  hurt  her  daughter's 

2es,  that  working  after  dinner  would  redden 
dr  noses,  and  she  convinced  me  that  the 
hands  never  looked  so  white  as  when  they  did 
nothing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finishing  Geom's 
shirts,  we  now  had  them  new-modemng  their 
dd  games,  or  flourishing  upon  cat-gut  The 
poor  Miss  Flsmboroughs,  their  former  gay  com- 
panions, were  cast  OflP  as  mean  aoqu^ntance, 
and  the  whole  conversation  now  fell  upon  high 
lifeand  high-lived  company,  with  pictures,  taste, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  musical  elMses. 

But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a 
fbrtune-telling  gmey  come  to  raise  us  into  per^r 
£ect  sublimity.  The  tawny  sybil  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  my  girls  came  running  to  me  ror 
'  a  sbillins;  a-piece,  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  was  tired  of  being  always 
wise,  and  could  not  help  gratifying  their  re- 
quest, because  I  loved  to  see  them  nappy.  I 
gftve  each  of  them  a  shiUing;  though,  for  the 
onour  of  the  fiunily,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
they  never  went  wiUiont  money  themselyes,  as 
my  wifis  always  generousljr  let  mem  have  a  gui- 
nea eadi,  to  keep  in  their  pockets;  but  with 
strict  ii\junctions  never  to  change  it  After  they 
had  been  closeted  up  with  the  fortune-teller 
for  some  time,  I  knew  by  their  looks,  upon 
their  returning,  that  thev  had  been  promised 
something  great    "  Well,  my  girls,  how  have 


you  sped?  Tell  me,  Livy,  has  die  fortune-tell- 
er given  thee  a  penny-worth  ?" — "  I  protest, 
papa,"  says  the  girl,  ''  I  believe  shs  deals  with 
somebody  that^s  not  right;  for  she  positively 
declared,  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  a  squire  in 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  I" — "  Well  now,  So- 
phy, my  child,"  said  I,  "  and  what  sort  of  a 
husband  are  you  to  have?"—"  Sir,"  replied 
she,  ''  I  am  to  have  a  lord  soon  after  my  sister. 
has  married  the  squire."—"  How !"  cried  I, 
"  is  that  all  you  are  to  have  for  your  two  shil- 
lings?— Only  a  lord  and  a  squire  for  two  shil- 
lings ! — You  fi)ok,  I  could  have  promised  you 
a  prince  and  a  nabob  for  half  the  money." 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  attend- 
ed with  very  serious  effects:  we  now  began  to 
think  ourselves  destined  by  the  stars  to  some- 
thing exaltdl,  and  already  anticipated  our  fu- 
ture ffrandeur. 

It  nas  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  and  I 
must  observe  it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we 
pass  with  happy  prospects  in  view,  are  more 
pleasing  than  those  crowned  with  fhiition.  In 
the  first  case,  we  cook  the  dish  to  bur  own  ap- 
petite :  in  the  latter,  nature  cooks  it  for  us.  It 
is  impossible  to  repeat  the  train  of  agreeable  re- 
veries we  called  up  fi>r  our  entertainment  We 
looked  upon  our  fortunes  as  once  more  rising  ; 
and  as  the  whole  parish  asserted  that  the  squire 
was  in  love  with  my  daughter,  she  was  actually 
so  with  him ;  for  tney  persuaded  her  into  the 
passion.  In  this  agreeable  interval,  my  wife 
had  the  most  lucky  dreams  in  the  world,  which 
^e  took  care  to  tell  us  every  morning,  with 
great  solemnity  and  exactness.  It  was  one 
night  a  coffin  and  cross-bones,  the  si^  of  an 
approaching  wedding;  at  another  time,  she 
imagined  her  daughters'  pockets  filled  with  far- 
things—a certain  sign  tiiey  would  shortly  be 
stufl^  with  gold.  The  girls  diemselves  had 
their  omens:  they  felt  strange  kisses  on  their 
lips— they  saw  rings  in  the  candle — ^purses 
bounced  from  the  fire-^^md  true-love  knots 
lurked  in  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup. 

Towards  Uie  end  of  the  week,  we  received  a 
card  firom  the  town  ladies ;  in  which,  with  their 
compliments,  they  hoped  to  see  idl  our  family 
at  church  the  Sunday  following.  All  Saturday 
morning  I  could  perceive,  in  consequence  of 
this,  my  wife  and  oaughters  in  close  conference 
together,  and  now  and  then  glancing  at  mo 
with  looks  that  betrayed  a  latent  plot  To  be 
sincere,  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  some  ab- 
surd proposal  was  preparing  for  iq>pearing  with 
splendour  the  next  day.  £i  the  evening,  they 
b^m  their  operations  in  a  very  regular  man. 
ner,  and  my  wife  undertook  to  conduct  the 
siege.  After  tea,  when  I  seemed  in  spirits,  she 
be^n  thus: — "  I  fiincy,  Charles,  my  dear,  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  at  good  company  at  our 
church  to-morrow." — "  Perhaps  we  may,  my 
dear,"  returned  I ;  '^  though  you  need  be  un-« 
der  no  uneasiness  about  that; — ^you  shall  Ivive 
a  sermon  whether  there  be  or  not"— <*^'  That  ia. 
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what  I  expee^"  returned  she;  ''  but  I  think, 
my  dear,  we  oiig;ht  to  appear  Uiere  as  decently 
as  possible,  for  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 
— "  Your  precautions,*'  replied  I,  *'  are  highly 
oommendame.  A  decent  benayiour  and  appear- 
ance at  church  is  what  charms  me.  We  should 
be  devout  and  humble,  cheerful  and  serene." — 
''  Yes,"  cried  she,  "  I  know  that;  but  I  mean, 
we  should  go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as 
po^ble;  not  altogether  like  the  scrubs  about 
ug." — «  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  return- 
ed I ;  '*  and  I  was  going  to  make  the  very  same 
proposal.  The  proper  manner  of  going  is,  to  go 
there  as  early  as  possible,  to  have  time  for  me- 
ditation before  the  service  b^ns." — "  Phoo, 
Charles,"  interrupted  she,  "  all  that  is  very 
true,  but  not  what  I  would  be  at.  I  mean,  we 
should  go  there  genteelly.  You  know  the  diurch 
is  two  miles  off,  and  I  protest  I  don't  like  to  see 
my  daughters  trudging  up  to  their  pew  all 
blowKed  and  red  vrith  walkmg,  and  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a 
smock-race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  proposal  is 
this— there  are  our  two  plough-horses,  the  colt 
that  has  been  in'  our  family  these  nine  years, 
and  his  companion  Blackberry,  that  has  scarce 
done  an  earthly  thing  for  this  month  pa^t ;  they 
"are  both  grown  fat  and  lazy :  why  should  they 
not  do  something  as  well  as  we?  And,  let  me 
tdl  you,  when  Moses  has  trimmed  them  a  little, 
f  they  will  cut  a  very  tolerable  figure." 

To  this  proposal  I  objected,  that  walking 
would  be  twenty  times  more  genteel  than  such 
a'  paltry  conveyance,  as  Blackberry  was  wall- 
eyed, and  the  colt  wanted  a  tail ;  that  they  had 
never  been  broke  to  the  rein,  but  had  a  hundred 
vicious  tricks ;  and  that  we  had  but  one  saddle 
and  pillion  in  the  whole  house.  All  these  ob- 
jections, however,  were  overruled;  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  comply.  The  next  morning  I 
perceived  them  not  a  little  busy  in  collectmg 
such  materials  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
expedition ;  but,  as  I  found  it  would  be  a  bu- 
siness of  time,  I  walked  on  to  the  church  be- 
fore, and  they  promised  speedily  to  follow.  I 
waited  near  an  honf  in  tne  reading-desk  for 
their  arrival  ;*but  not  finding  them  come  as  ex- 
pected, I  was  obliged  to  begin,  and  went  through 
the  service,  not  without  some  uneasiness  at 
finding  them  absent.  This  was  increased  when 
all  was  finished,  and  no  appearance  of  the  fami- 
ly. I  therefore  walked  back  by  the  horse- way, 
which  was  five  miles  round,  though  the  foot- 
way was  but  two;  and  when  got  about  half 
way  home,  perceived  the  procession  marching 
slowly  forward  towards  the  church — ^my  son, 
my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones  exalted  upon 
one  horse,  and  my  two  daughters  on  the  other. 
I  demanded  the  cause  of  their  delay;  but  I 
soon  found  by  their  looks  they  had  met  with  a 
thousand  misfortunes  on  the  road.  The  horses 
had  at  first  revised  to  move  from  the  door,  till 
Hr  Burchell  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them  for- 


ward for  about  two  hundred  yards  vdih  his  obcU 

SeL  Next  the  straps  of  my  wife's  pillion  broke 
own,  and  thev  were  obliged  to  stop  to  repair 
ihem  before  tney  could  proceed.  After  that, 
one  of  the  horses  took  it  in  his  head  to  stand 
still,  and  neither  blows  nor  entreaties  could  pre- 
vail with  him  to  proceed.  It  was  lUst  recover- 
ing from  this  dismal  situation  that  I  fiound 
them ;  but  perceiving  every  thing  safe,  I  own 
their  present  mortification  did  not  much  di»- 
please  me,  as  it  would  give  me  many  opporta- 
nities  of  future  triumph,  and  teach  my  daiugfa- 
ters  more  humility. 

CHAP.  XI. 

The  Family  still  resolve  to  hold  up  their  headsm 

MicHAELMAS-EvE  happening  on  the  next 
day,  we  were  invited  to  bum  nuts  and  play 
tricks  at  neighbour  Flamborough's.  Our  Ute 
mortifications  had  humbled  us  a  little,  or  it  is 
probable  we  might  have  rejected  sudi  an  invi- 
tation with  contempt;  however,  we  sufllered 
ourselves  to  be  happy.  Our  honest  neighbour's 
goose  and  dumplings  were  fine ;  and  the  Ismb's 
wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  my  wife,  who  was 
a  connoisseur,  was  excellent.  It  is  true,  his 
manner  of  telling  stories  was  not  quite  so  weJL 
They  were  very  long  and  very  duD,  and  aU 
about  himself,  and  we  had  laughed  at  them  ten 
times  before ;  however,  we  were  kind  enough 
to  laugh  at  them  once  more. 

Mr  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  al- 
ways fond  of  seeing  some  innocent  amusement 
going  forward,  and  set  the  boys  and  girls  to 
blindman's  buff.  My  wife  too' was  persuaded 
to  join  in  the  diversion,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure 
to  think  she  was  not  yet  too  old.  In  the  mean 
time,  my  neighbour  and  I  looked  on,  laughed 
aW  every  feat,  and  praised  our  own  dexterity 
when  we  were  young.  Hot-cockles  succeeded 
next,  questions  and  commands  fc^lowed  that, 
and,  last  of  aU,  they  sat  down  to  hunt  the  slip- 
per. As  every  person  may  not^  be  acquainted 
with  this  primeval  pastime,  it  mav  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  company,  in  this  play,  plant 
themselves  in  a  ring  upon  the  ground,  all  except 
one,  who  stands  in  the  middle,  whose  buuness 
it  is  to  catch  a  shoe,  which  the  company  shove 
about  under  their  hams  from  one  to  another, 
something  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  As  it  is  im- 
possible, in  this  case,  for  the  lady  who  is  up  to 
face  all  the  company  at  once,  the  great  beauty 
of  the  play  lies  in  hitting  her  a  thump  with  the 
heel  of  the  dioe  on  that  side  least  capable  of 
making  defence.  It  was  in  this  mann^  that 
my  eldest  daugliter  was  hemmed  in  and  thumped 
abiout,  aU  blowzed,  in  spirits,  and  bawling  for 
fair  play  with  a  voice  that  might  deafen  a  bal- 
lad-singer, when,  confusion  on  confusion,  who 
should  enter  the  room  but  our  two  great  ae- 
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qiudntances  firom  town.  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss 
Carolina  Wildmina  Ainelia  Skeggs!  Descrip- 
tion would  but  beggar^  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe,  this  new  mortification. — 
Death  I  to  be  seen  by  ladies  of  such  high  breed- 
ing in  such  Tulgar  attitudes !  Nothmg  better 
could  ensue  from  such  a  yulgar  play  of  Mr 
J'lamborough's  proposing;.  We  seemed  struck, 
to  the  ground  for  some  dme,  as  if  actually  pe- 
trified with  amazement 

The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to  see 
us,  and,  finding  us  from  home,  came  after  us 
hither,  as  they  were  uneasy  to  know  what  acci- 
dent could  have  kept  us  from  church  the  day 
befbre.  OliVia  undertook  to  be  our  prolocutor, 
and  delivered  Uie  whole  in  a  summary  way, 
only  saying,  *^  We  were  thrown  from  our  horses." 
At  idiich  account  the  ladies  were  greatly  con- 
cerned ;  but  being  told  the  family  received  no 
hurt,  they  were  extremely  glad ;  but  bein^  in- 
formed that  we  were  almost  killed  by  the  fright, 
they  were  vastly  sorry;' but  hearing  that  we 
had  a  very  good  night,  they  were  extremely 
glad  again.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  com- 
plaisance to  my  daughters;  their  professions 
the  last  evening  were  warm,  but  now  they  were 
ardent  They  protested  a  d^ire  of  more  lasting 
acquaintance*  Lady  Blarney  was  particularly 
attached  to  Olivia;  Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina 
Amelia  Skeggs  (I  love  'to  give  the  whole  name) 
took  a  greater  fancy  to  her  sister.  They  sup- 
ported the  conversation  between  themselves, 
while  my  daughters  sat  silent,  admiring  their 
exalted  breeding.  But  as  every  reader,  however 
beggarly  himself,  is  fond  of  high-lived  dia- 
lo^es,  with  anecdotes  of  lords,  ladies,  and 
knights  of  the  garter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give 
him  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  conver- 
sation. 

"  All  that  I  know  of  the  matter,"  cried  Miss 
Skeggs,  "  is  this,  that  it  may  be  true,  at  it  may 
not  be  true ;  but  this  I  can  assure  your  lady- 
dun,  that  the  whole  rout  was  in  amaze;  his 
lordship  turned  all  manner  of  colours,  my  lady 
fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing 
his  sword,  swore  he  was  hers  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood." 

*"  Well,"  reph'ed  our  peeress,  '*  this  I  can  say, 
that  the  duchess  never  told  me  a  syllable  of  the 
matter,  and  I  believe  her  grace  would  keep  no- 
thing a  secret  from  me.  This  you  may  depend 
on  as  a  fact,  that  the  next  morning  my  ford  duke 
cried  out  lliree  times  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
Jemigan !  Jemigan  1  Jemigan !  bring  me  my 
garters." 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
very  impolite  behaviour  of  Mr  BurcheU,  who, 
during  this  discourse,  sat  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sen- 
tence, would  cry  out  Fudge!  an  expression 
which  displeased  us  all,  and  in  some  measure 
damped  the  rising  spirit  of  the  conversation. 

^'  Besides^  my  d^  Skeggs,"  continued  our 


peeress,  ^'  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy 
of  verses  that  Dr  Burdock  made  upon  the  occa- 
sion."   Fudge! 

"Ivm  surprised  at  that,"  died  Miss  Skeggs; 
^'ibr  he  selaom  leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he 
writes  only  for  his  own  amusement  But  can 
your  ladydliip  £fiyour  me  with  a  sight  of  ihem  ?" 
Fudge! 

f^  My  dear  creature,"  replied  our  peeress, 
**  do  you  think  I  carry  such  things  about  me  ? 
Though  they  are  very  fine,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
think  myself  something  of  a  judge ;  at  least  I 
know  what  pleases  myself.  Indeed,  I  was  ever 
an  admirer  of  all  Dr  Burdock's  litde  pieces ;  for, 
except  what  he  does,  and  our  dear  countess  at 
Hanover-square,  there's  nothing  comes  out  but 
the  most  lowest  stuff  in  nature — ^not  a  bit  of 
high  life  among  them."    Fudge  ! 

"  Your  ladyship  should  except,"  &ys  t'other, 
^'  joxa  own  things  in  the  Lady's  Magazine.  I 
hope  youll  say  there's  nothing  low-lived  there  ? 
But  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  no  more  from  that 
quarter?      Fudge! 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  says  the  lady,  **  you  know 
my  reader  and  companion  has  left  me  to  be 
married  to  Captain  Roach,  and  as  my  poor  eyes 
won't  suffer  me  to  write  myself,  I  have  been  for 
some  time  looking  out  for  another.  A  proper 
person  is  no  easy  matter  to  find,  and  to  be  -sure 
thirty  pounds  a-year  is  a  small  stipend  for  a 
well-bred  girl  of  character,  that  can  read,  write, 
and  behave  in  company ;  as  for  the  chits  about 
town,  there  is  no  bearing  them  about  one." 
Fudge! 

"  That  I  know,"  cried  Miss  Sk^;gs,  "  by  ex- 
perience ;  for  of  die  three  companions  I  had  this 
last  half-year,  one  of  them  refused  to  do  plain 
work  an  hour  in  the  day;  another  thought 
tWenty-five  guineas  a-year  too  small  a  salary ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  send  away  the  third,  be- 
cause I  suspected  an  intrigue  with  the  chaplain, 
yirtue,  ray  dear  Lady  Blarney,  virtue  is  worth 
any  price ;  but  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?" 
Fudge ! 

My  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  atten- 
tion to  this  discotnrse,  but  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  latter  part  of  it  Thirty  pgtmds 
and  twenty-five  guineas  a-year  made  fifty-six 
pounds,  five  shillings,  English  money;  all  which 
viras,  in  a  manner,  going  a  begging,  and  might 
easily  be  secured  in  the  family.  She  for  a  mo- 
ment studied  my  looks  fbr  approbation ;  and,  to 
own  a  truth,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  two  such 
places  would  fit  our  two  daughters  exactly. 
Besides,  if  the  squire  had  any  real  affection  for 
my  eldest  daughter,  this  would  be  the  way  to 
make  her  every  way  qualified  for  her  fortune. 
My  wife,  therefore,  was  resolved  that  we  should 
not  be  deprived  of  such  advantages  for  want  of 
assurance,  and  undertook  to  harangue  for  the 
family.  "  1  hope,"  cried  she,  "  your  ladyships 
will  pardon  my  present  presumption.  It  is  true, 
we  have  no  n^t  to  pretend  to  such  £ftvours. 
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bat  vet  it  is  nttural  ftr  me  to  wish  puttinff  mj 
ohildren  forward  in  the  world.  And  I  wSl  he 
bold  to  say,  my  two  girls  have  had  a  pretty 
good  education  and  capad^ ;  at  least  the  coun- 
try can't  shew  better.  They  can  read,  write^ 
and  cast  accounts ;  they  understand  their  needle^ 
broadstitcb^  crosa-and-chanse,  and  aU  manner 
of  nlain  work ;  they  can  pink,  point,  and  frill ; 
and  know  something  of  music ;  they  can  do  up 
small  clothes,  and  work  upon  catgut :  my  eldest 
can  cut  paper,  and  mj  youngest  has  a  very 
pretty  manner  of  telhng  fortunes  upon  the 
cards."    Fudge! 

When  she  nad  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of 
eloquence,  the  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  a 
few  minutes  in  silence,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
importance.  At  last  Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina 
Amelia  Sk^gs  condescended  to  observe,  "  that 
the  younff  l^es,  from  the  opinion  sbe  could 
form  of  them  from  so  slight  an  acquaintance, 
seemed  ver^  fit  ibr  such  employments ;  but  a 
thing  of  llus  kind,  madam,"  cried  she,  address- 
inpr  mj  spouse,  "  requires  a  thorough  examina- 
ation  mto  characters,  and  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  each  other.  Not,  madam,"  continued 
she,  "  that  I  in  the  least  suspect  the  youne  la* 
dies'  virtue,  prudence,  and  discretion ;  but  were 
is  a  form  in  these  things,  madam,  there  is  a 
form."    Fudge/ 

My  wife  approved  her  suspicions  very  much, 
obsenring,  that  she  was  very  apt  to  be  suspicious 
herself;  but  referred  her  to  all  the  neighbours 
for  a  character :  but  this  our  peeress  £cline4, 
as  unnecessary,  alleging  that  her  cousin  Thorn- 
hill's  recommendation  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
upon  this  we  rested  our  petition. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Fortune  seems  resolved  to  kmmhle  ike  family  of 
Wakefield — mortifications  are  often  more  pain^ 
Jul  than  real  calamities. 

When  we  were  returned  home,  the  night  was 
dedicated  to  schemes  of  future  conquest  De- 
borah exerted  much  sagacity  in  conjecturing 
whicll  of  the  two  girls  was  likely  to  have  the  best 
place,  and  most  opportunities  of  seeing  good 
company.  The  only  obstacle  to  our  preferment 
was  in  obtaining  the  squire's  reconunepdation ; 
but  he  had  already  shewn  us  too  many  instances 
of  his  friendship  to  doubt  of  it  now.  £ven  in 
bed  my  wife  kept  up  the  usual  dieme:  *'  Well, 
fkith,  my  dear  Charles,  between  ourselves,  I 
think  we  have  made  an  excellent  day's  wcurk  of 
it" — "  Pretty  well,"  cried  I,  not  knowing  what 
to  say. — "  what,  only  pretty  well?"  returned 
she :  *'  I  think  it  is  very  welL  Suppose  the  girls 
should  come  to  make  acquaintance  of  taste  in 
town  1  This  I  am  assured  of,  that  Jjondon  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  for  all  manner  of  hus- 
bands.   Besides,  my  dear,  stranger  things  hap- 


pen every  day;  md  as  laffies  of  miaUty  a«  m 
taken  with  my  daughters,  what  wul  not  mea  «f 
quality  be?— ^fi^re  nous,  I  protest  1  like  my  hdj 
Blarney  vastly;  so  very  obliging.  However, 
Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelui  Skeggs  has  mv 
warm  heart  But  yet,  when  they  came  to  talK 
of  places  in  town,  you  saw  at  once  how  I  nailed 
them.  Tell  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  I  did 
fbr  mj  children  there  ?"— '^  Ay,'^  returned  I,  not 
knowing  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter ; '^  hea- 
ven  grant  they  nuv  be  both  the  better  for  it  this 
day  three  months  f"  This  was  one  of  those  ob« 
serrations  I  made  to  impress  my  wife  with  an 
opinion  of  my  sagacity :  for  if  the  girls  succeed- 
ed, then  it  was  a  pious  wish  frdfiUed;  hot  if  sny 
thing  unfortunate  ensued,  then  it  mi^t  be  look.* 
ed  iq>on  as  a  prophecy.  All  this  conversatiaiiy 
howev^,  was  only  preparatory  to  another  sdieme, 
and  indeed  I  dreaded  as  mudi.  -This  was  no- 
thing  less  than,  as  we  wese  now  to  hold  up  cfor 
heads  a  little  hi^er  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
proper  to  sell  the  colt,  which  was  grown  old,  mt 
a  neighbouring  fair,  and  buy  us  a  horse  that^ 
would  carry  single  or  douUe  upon  an  occasicn, 
and  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  diurdi,  or  up- 
on a  visit  This  at  nrat  I  opposed  stoutly,  but  it 
was  as  stoutly  defended.  Howevo-,  as  I  weaken- 
ed, my  antagonists  gained  strengdi,  till  at  last 
it  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  feir  happened  on  the  following  day,  I  . 
had  intentions  of  going  myself ;  but  my  wife  per- 
suaded me  that  1  had  got  a  cold,  and'nothiB§^ 
could  prevail  upon  her  t6  permit  me  from  home. 
"  No,  my  dear,"  said  she, ''  our  son  Moeea  is  a 
discreet  boy,  and  can  buy  and  sell  to  ver^  good 
advantage ;  you  know  aU  our  great  bargains  are 
of  his  purchasing.  He  always  stands  out  and 
higgles,  and  actually  tires  them  till  ^e  gets  m. 
bargain." 

As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  prndenoe, 
I  was  willing  enoimh  to  entrust  him  with  this 
commission;  and  tne  next  morning  I  pereeived 
his  sisters  mighty  busv  in  fitting  out  Moses  for 
the  feir ;  trimming  his  hair,  iHnsmng  his  buckles, 
and  coddng  his  hat  with  mna.  The  busiaesa  of 
the  toilet  being  over,  we  nad  at  last  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  mounted  upon  the  colt, 
with  a  deal-box  before  him  to  bring  home  gro- 
ceries in.  He  had  on  a  coat  made  o£  that  doth 
they  cidl  thunder-and-hghtning,  whidi,  though 
grown  too  shcnt,  was  much  too  good  to  f>e  thrown 
away.  His  waistcoat  was  of  gosling  green ;  and 
his  sisters  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  bhwd  >black 
ribbon.  We  aU  followed  him  several  paoea  from 
the  door,  bawling  after  him,  "  Good  mck  1  good 
luck !"  till  we  ccmld  see  him  no  longer. 

He  was  scarce  gone,  when  Mr  Thondiill's  but- 
ler came  to  congratulate  us  upon*  our  good  for- 
tune, saying,  t£eit  he  overheard  his  young  mas- 
ter mention  our  names  with  great  oommenda^ 
tion. 

Good  fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  come 
alone.    Another  footman  from  the  same  fomily 
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fbHowei>  whli  •  ondfiir  my  daughters,  import- 
ing, that  the  two  ladies  had  received  such  plea- 
dng  accounts  ftom  Mr  Thorohill  of  us  all^  that^ 
after  a  few  previous  inquiries^  they  hoped  to  be 
p^nfectly  satisfied.  "  Ay,"  cried  my  wife,  '*  I 
now  see  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  the  fa« 
milies  of  the  great ;  but  when  one  once  gets  in, 
then,  as  Moses  says,  one  tmj  go  to  sleep." — ^To 
this  piece  of  humour^  for  she  intended  it  for  wit, 
my  wig^ters  anented  with  a  loud  lau^h  of  plea- 
sure. In  short,  such  was  her  satisfaction  at  this 
message,  that  she  actually  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket,  and  gave  the  messenger  seven-pence  half- 
penny. 

Tms  was  to  be  our  visitins  day.  The  next 
that  came  was  Mr  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the 
£ur.  He  broiu^ht  my  little  ones  a  pennyworth 
of  ginger-bread  each,  which  my  wife  undertook 
to  keep  for  them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a 
time.  He  brought  my  daughters  also  a  couple 
of  boxes,  in  whidi  they  might  keep  wafers,  snuff, 
patches,  or  even  money,  wnen  they  ^t  it.  My 
wife  was  usually  fond  dTa  weasel-skin  purse,  as 
bdng  the  most  lucky ;  but  this  by  the  by.  We 
had  still  a  regard  for  Mr  Burchdl,  though  his 
late  rude  behaviour  was  in  some  measure  dis- 
I>lea8ing ;  nor  could  we  now  avoid  communica- 
ting our  hi^piness  to  him,  and  asking  his  advice : 
although  we  seldom  follow^  advice,  we  were  all 
ready  enough  to  ask  it.  When  he  lead  the  note 
from  the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his  head,  and  ob- 
served, that  an  afiatr  of  this  sort  demanded  the 
utmost  circumspection.  This  air  of  diffidence 
highly  displeased  my  wife.  '*  I  never  doubted, 
sir,''  cried  she, ''  your  readiness  to  be  against  my 
dau^ters  and  me.  You  have  more  drcumspeo- 
tion  than  is  wanted.  However,  I  fency  wWi 
we  oome  to  ask  advice,  we  shall  apply  to  persons 
who  seem  to  have  made  use  of  it  themselves."-— 
''  Whatever  my  own  conduct  may  have  been, 
madam,"  ro^li^  he,  ^'  is  not  the  present  ques- 
tion; thougn,  as  I  have  made  no  use  of  advice 
myself,  I  should  in  conscience  ^ve  it  to  those 
'that  wilL"  As  I  was  ap^hensive  this  answer 
mig^t  draw  on  a  repartee,  making  up  by  abuse 
what  it  wanted  in  wit,  I  changed  the  sul(ject, 
by  seeming  to  wonder  what  coiud  keep  our  son 
so  long  at  the  feir,  as  it  was  now  almost  night- 
fafl.  **  Never  mind  our  swi,"  cried  my  wife; 
*'  depend  upon  it  he  knows  what  he  is  about. 
I'll  warrant  well  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  on  a 
rainy  day.  I  have  seen  him  buy  such  bargains 
as  would  Bsoate  one.  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story 
about  that,  that  will  make  you  ^lit  your  sid^ 
with  laughing.  But  as  I  live,  yonder  comes 
Moses,  without  a  horse,  and  the  box  at  his  back." 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and 
sweating  under  die  deal-box,  wnich  he  had 
strsfmed  round  his  shoulders  likes  pedlar.  ''Wel- 
come I  welcome,  Moses !  well,  my  boy,  what  have 
youbrougfatus  from  thefeir?" — "  1  have  brought 
you  mysdf,"  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and 
resting  the  box  on  the  dresser.    ''  Ay,  Moses," 


cried  my  wife,  "  that  we  know,  but  where  Is 
the  horse?"—-''  I  have  sold  him,"  cried  Moses, 
"  for  three  pounds  five  shiUinsi  and  two-pencQ." 
— "  Wcdl  done,  my  good  boy,  returned  she,  "  I 
knew  you  would  touch  them  off.  Between  our- 
selves, three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two-pence 
is  no  bad  da/s  work.  Come,  let  us  have  it  tnen." 
— "  I  have  brought  back  no  money,"  cried  Moses 
again.  "  I  have  hdd  it  all  out  in  a  bai]gain,  and 
here  it  is,"  pulling  out  a  bundle  from  his  breast ; 
"  here  they  are ;  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with 
silver  rims  and  shagreen  cases." — *'  A  gross  of 
green  spectacles !"  repeated  my  wife,  in  a  faint 
voice.  *"  And  vou  have  parted  widi  the  colt, 
and  brought  us  back  nothing  but  a  gross  of  green 
paltry  spectacles !" — "  Dear  mother,"  cried  the 
boy,  "  why  won't  you  listen  to  reason?  I  had 
them  a  dead  bargain,  or  I  should  not  have  bought 
them.  The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double 
the  money." — "  A  fig  for  the  sQver  rims !"  cried 
my  wife,  m  a  passion :  "  I  dare  swear  they  won't 
sell  for  above  half  the  money,  at  the  rate  of 
broken  silver,  five  shillings  an  ouncei" — "  You 
need  be  under  no  uneasiness,"  cried  I,  "  about 
selling  the  rims,  for  they  are  not  worth  sixpence, 
for  I  perceive  they  are  only  copper,  varnished 
over." — "  What,"  cried  my  wife,  "  not  silver ! 
the  rims  not  silver  T — "  No,"  cried  I, "  no  more 
silver  than  your  saucepan." — "  And  so,"  return- 
ed she,  "  we  have  parted  with  the  colt,  and  have 
only  ^t  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  cop- 
per nms  and  shagreen  cases !  A  murrain  take 
such  trumpery.  The  blockhead  has  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  shoidd  have  known  his  company 
better  r— •"  There,  my  dear,"  cried  I,  "  you  are 
wrong ;  he  should  not  have  known  them  at  alL" 
— "  Marry,  hang  the  idiot !"  returned  she,  "  to 
bring  me  such  stuff;  if  I  had  &em,  I  would 
throw  them  in  the  fire." — "  There  again  you  are 
wrong,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  for  though  they  be 
copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  spec- 
tacles, you  tnow,  are  better  than  nothing." 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  unde- 
ceived. He  now  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  prowling  sharper,  who;^  ob- 
serving his  figure,  had  marked  him  for  an  easy 
prey.  I  therefore  asked  bim  the  circumstaiMes 
of  nis  deception.  He  sold  the  horse,  it  seems, 
and  walked  the  feir  in  search  of  another.'  A  re- 
verend-looking man  brought  him  to  a  tent,  un- 
der pretence  of  having  one  to  sell.  "  Here," 
continued  Moses,  "  we  met  another  man,  very 
well  dressed,  who  desired  to  bcmrow  twenty 
pounds  upon  these,  saying  that  he  wanted  mo- 
ney, and  would  dispose  of  them  for  a  third  of 
the  value.  The  first  gentleman,  who  TOetended 
to  be  my  friend,  whispered  me  to  buy  mem,  and 
cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  oSer  pass.  I 
sent  for  Mr  FlaroboroiM;h,  and  they  talked  him 
up  as  finely  as  they  did  me ;  and  so  at  last  we 
were  persiuided  to  buy  tiie  two  gross  between 
us." 
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''no;  I  dedare  off;  111  fight  no  more:  ftr  I 

find,  in  every  battle,  that  you  get  all  the  honour 
CHAP.  XIII.  and  rewards,  but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me." 

I  was  going  to  moralize  upon  this  tMe,  when 

Mr  Burchell  is  found  to  be  an  enemy  ;for  he  hat    our  attention  was  called  off  to  a  warm  dispute 

the  confidence  to  give  disagreeable  advice.         between  mj  wife  and  Mr  Burchell,  upon  my 

daughters'  intended  expedition  to  town.    Mj 

Our  family  had  now  made  seyeral  attempts  to    wife  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  adnm- 

be  fine ;. but  some  unforeseen  disaster  demolish-    tages  tbat  would  result  fh>m  it.    Mr  Burchdl, 

ed  each  as  soon  as  proiected.    I  endeayoured  to   on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with  great  ardour^ 

take  the  advantage  of  every  disappointment,  to   and  I  stood  neuter.     His  present  diasuaaioDs 


improve  their  good  sense,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  frustrated  in  ambition.  "  You  see,  my 
children,"  cried  I,  *'  how  little  is  to  be  got  by 
attempts  to  impose  upon  the  world,  in  coping 


seemed  but  the  second  part  of  those  which  were 
received  with  so  ill  a  grace  in  the  morning.  Hie 
dispute  grew  high,  while  poor  Deborah,  instead 
of  reasoning  stronger,  talked  louder,  and  at  last 


with  our  betters.    Such  as  are  poor,  and  will  as-  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  a  defeat  in  da- 

sodate  with  none  but  the  rich,  are  hated  by  those  mour.    The  conclusion  of  her  harangue,  how- 

they  avoid,  and  despised  by  those  they  follow,  ever,  was  highly  displeasing  to  us  all :  she  knew. 

Unequal  combinations  are  always  disadvanta-  shesaid,  of  some  who  had  toeir  secret  reasons  for 

geous  to  the  weaker  side ;  the  nch  having  the  what  they  advised ;  but  for  her  part,  she  wished 

pleasure,  and  the  poor  the  inconveniences,  that  such  to  stay  away  from  her  house  for  the  future, 

result  from  them.  But  come,  Dick,  my  boy,  and  — ''  Madam,"  cned  Burchell,  with  looks  of  great 


repeat  the  fable  you  were  reading  to-day,  for  the 
good  of  the  company." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  cried  the  child,  '^  a  giant 
and  a  dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together. 
They  made  a  bargain  that  they  never  would  for- 
sake each  other,  but  go  seek  adventures.  The 
first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two  Saracens ; 


composure,  which  tended  to  inflame  her  the 
more,  *'  as  for  secret  reasons,  you  are  right ;  I 
have  secret  reasons,  which  I  forbear  to  mention, 
because  you  are  not  able  to  answer  those  of  which 
1  make  no  secret :  but  I  find  my  visits  here  are 
become  troublesome ;  I'll  take  my  leave  there- 
fore now,  and  perhaps  come  once  more  to  take  a 


and  the  dwarf,  who  was  very  courageous,  dealt   final  farewell  when  I  am  quitting  the  country." 

one  of  the  champions  a  most  angry  blow.   It  ({id    Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat,  nor  could  the 

the  Saracen  but  very  little  i^jnry,  who,  lifting    attempts  of  Sophia,  whose  looks  seemed  to  up- 

up  his  sword,  fairly  struck  off  the  poor  dwarf^    braid  his  precipitancy,  prevent  his  going. 

arm.    He  was  now  in*a  woeftd  plight ;  but  the       When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  ftr 

giant  c9ming  to  his  assistance,  in  a  short  time   some  minutes  with  confusion.    My  wife,  who 

left  the  two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain,  and  the   knew  herself  to  be  the  cause,  strove  to  hide  her 

dwarf  cut  off  the  dead  man's  head  out  of  spite,   concern  with  a  forced  smile,  and  an  air  of  assu- 

They  then  travelled  on  to  another  adventure,    ranoe,  which  I  was  willing  to  reprove :  **  How, 

This  was  against  three  bloody-minded  satyrs,    woman,"  cried  I  to  her,  "is  it  thus  we  treat 

who  were  carrying  away  a  damsel  in  distress,   strangers?  Is  it  thus  we  return  their  kindness? 

The  dwarf  was  not  quite  so  fierce\iow  as  before ;    Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  these  were  the  harsh- 

but  for  all  that  struck  die  first  blow,  which  was   est  words,  ana  to  me  the  most  impleashig,  that 

returned  by  another  that  knocked  out  his  eye ;   ever  escaped  your  lips !"  "  Why  would  he  pro- 

but  the  giant  was  soon  up  with  them,  and,  nad   yoke  me  then  ?"  replied  she ;  *'  but  I  know  the 

they  not  fled,  would  certainly  have  killed  them   motives  of  his  advice  perfectly  well.   He  would 

every  one.    They  were  all  very  joyful  for  this   prevent  my  girls  from  going  to  town,  that  he 

viitory,  and  the  damsel  who  was  relieved  fell  in    may  have  the  pleasure  of  my  youngest  daughter's 

love  with  the  giant,  and  married  him.     They   company  here  at  home.  But,  whatever  happens, 

now  travelled  far,  and  farther  than  I  can  tell,  till    she  shall  choose  better  company  than  such  low- 

they  met  with  a  company  of  robbers.  The  giant,    lived  fellows  as  ha." — "Low-lived,  my  dear,  do 

for  the  first  time,  was  foremost  now :  but  the    you  call  him  ?"  cried  I ;  "  it  is  very  possible  we 

dwarf  was  not  far  behind.  The  battle  was  stout   may  mistake  this  man's  character ;  for  he  seems, 

and  bng.  Wherever  the  giant  came,  all  fell  be-  ^upon  some  occasions,  the  most  finished  gende- 

fore  him ;  but  the  dwarf  bad  like  to  have  been    man  I  ever  knew. — Tell  me,  Sophia,  my  girl, 

killed  more  than  once.    At  last  the  victory  de-    has  he  ever  given  you  any  secret  instances  of  bis 

clared  for  the  two  adventurers;  but  the  dwarf  attachment?" — *'  His  conversation  with  me, 

lost  his  leg.    The  dwarf  had  now  lost  an  arm,   sir,"  replied  my  daughter,  "  has  fever  been  sen- 

a  leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the  giant  was  without  a    sible,  modest,  and  pleasing.    As  to  aught  else  ; 

single  wound.    Upon  which  he  cried  out  to  his    no,  never.    Once  indeed  I  remember  to  have 

little  companion,  "  My  little  hero,  this  is  glori-    heard  him  say,  he  never  knew  a  woman  whooould 

Otis  sport ;  let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and  then    find  merit  in  a  man  that  seemed  poor." — "Sudi, 

we  shall  have  honour  for  ever." — "  No,"  cries    my  dear,"  cried  I,  "  is  the  common  cant  of  all 

the  dwarf,  who  by  this  time  was  grown  wiser,    the  unfortunate  or  idle.    But  I  hope  you  have 
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been  isofjtit  to  judge  properly  of  sudi  mm,  and 
that  it  woidd  be  even  madness  to  expect  happi- 
ness from  one  who  has  been  so  very  bad  an  eco« 
nomist  of  his  own^ — ^Your  mother  and  I  have 
now  better  proaoects  for  you.  The  next  winter, 
which  yoti  will  probably  spend  in  town,  will 

Sive  yon  opnortimities  of  making  a  more  pru- 
ent  choice. 

What  Sophia's  reflections  were  upon  this  oc* 
casion,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine:  but  I  was 
not  displeased  at  the  bottom,  that  we  were  rid  of 
a  guest  from  whom  I  had  much  to  fear.  Our 
breach  of  hospitality  went  to  my  conscience  a 
little ;  but  I  quickly  silenced  that  monitor  by 
two  or  three  specious  reasons,  which  served  to 
satisfy  and  reconcile  me  to  myself.  The  pain 
which  conscience  gives  the  man  who  has  already 
done  wrong,  is  soon  got  over.  Conscience  ik  a 
coward,  and  those  fiiults  it  has  not  strength  to 
prevent,  it  seldom  has  justice  enough  to  accuse. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Fresh  mortifications,  or  a  demonstration  that 
seeming  calamities  may  be  real  blessings. 

Thb  journeys  of  my  daughters  to  town  was 
now  resolved  upon,  Mr  Thomhill  having  kind- 
ly promised  to  in^)ect  their  conduct  himself, 
and  inform  us  by  letter  of  their  behaviour.  But 
it  was  thought  indispensably  necessary  that 
their  t^pearance  should  equal  the  greatness  of 
their  expectations,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  expenoe.  We  debated,  therefore,  in 
full  council,  which  were  the  easiest  methods  of 
raising  money ;  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
what  we  could  most  conveniently  sell.  The  de- 
liberation was  soon  finished :  it  was  found  that 
our  remaining  horse  was  utterly  useless  for  the 
plough,  without  his  companion,  and  equallv  un- 
fit for  Uie  road,  as  wanting  an  eye :  it  was  tnere- 
fore  determined,  that  we  uiould  dispose  of  him, 
for  the  purpose  above-mentioned,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring fiiir ;  and  to  prevent  imposition,  that  I 
should  go  with  hith  myself.  Though  this  was 
oneof  the  first  mercantile  transactions  in  my  life, 
yet  I  had  no  doubt  of  acquitting  myself  widi 
r^utation.  The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his 
own  prudence  is  measured  by  that  of  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  and  as  mine  was  mostly  in  the 
mmily  way,  I  had  conceived  no  unfavourable 
sentiments  of  my  worldly  wisdom.  My  wife, 
however,  next  morning,  at  parting,  after  I  had 
got  some  paces  from  the  door,  caUed  me  back  to 
advise  me,  in  a  whispef,  to  have  aU  my  eyes 
about  me. 

I  had,  in  the  usual  forms,  when  I  came  to  the 
fair,  put  my  horse  through  aU  his  paces,  but  for 
some  time  had  no  bidders^  At  last  a  chapman 
approached,  and  after  he  had  for  a  good  while 
examined  the  horse  round,  finding  hmi  blind  of 
one  eye,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ; 


a  second  came  up,  but  observfaig  he  had  a  8pa<' 
vin,  declared  he  would  not  take  him  for  the  ari« 
ving  home ;  a  third  perceived  he  had  a  wind- 
gall,  and  would  bid  no  money ;  a  fourth  knew 
by  his  eye  that  he  had  the  bots ;  a  fifth  won« 
dered  what  a  plague  I  could  do  at  the  fair  wiUi 
a  blind,  spavined,  galled  hack,  that  was  only  fit 
to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kennel.  By  this  time  I 
began  to  have  a  most  hearty  contempt  for  the 
poor  animal  myself,  and  was  almost  ashamed  at 
the  approach  of  every  customer ;  for  though  I 
did  not  entirely  believe  all  the  fellows  told  me, 
yet  I  reflected  that  the  number  of  witnesses  was 
a  strong  presumption  they  were  right ;  and  St 
Gr^ory  upon  good  works,  professes  himself  to 
be  of  tne  same  opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a 
brother  clergyman,  and  old  acquaintance,  who 
had  also  business  at  the  fair,  came  up,  and  sha^ 
king  me  by  the  hand,  proposed  adjourning  to  a 
public-house,  and  taking  a  glass  of  vdiatever  we 
could  get  I  readily  closed  with  the  offer,  and 
entering  an  alehouse,  we  were  shewn  into  a  lit* 
tie  back  room,  where  there  was  only  a  venera- 
ble old  man,  who  sat  wholly  intent  over  a  large 
book,  whi<^  he  was  reading.  I  never  in  my  lue 
saw  a  figure  that  prepossessed  me  more  favour- 
ably. His  lodes  of  silver  grey  venerably  shaded 
his  temples,  and  his  green  old  age  seemed  to  be 
the  result  of  health  and  benevolence.  However, 
his  presence  did  not  interrupt  our  conversation : 
my  friend  and  I  discoursed  on  the  various  turns 
of  fortune  we  bad  met ;  the  Whistonian  contro- 
versy, my  last  pamphlet,  the  archdeacon's  reply, 
and  the  hard  measure  that  was  dealt  me.  But 
our  attention  was  in  a  short  time  taken  off,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  youth,  who,  entering  the 
room,  respectfully  said  something  softly  to  the 
old  stranger.  '^  Make  no  apologies,  my  child," 
said  the  old  poan :  '^  to  do  good  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  all  our  fellow-creatures.  Take  this,  I  wish 
it  were  more ;  but  &we  pounds  will  relieve  your 
distress,  and  you  are  welcome."  The  modest 
youth  died  tears  of  gratitude,  and  yet  his  grati- 
tude was  scarcely  equal  to  mine.  I  could  have 
hugged  the  good  old  man  in  my  arms,  his  bene- 
volence plea^  me  so.  He  continued  to  read, 
and  we  resumed  our  conversation,  until  my 
companion,  after  some  time,  recollecting  that 
he  had  business  to  transactin  the  fair,  promised 
to  be  soon  back :  adding,  that  he  always  desired 
to  have  as  much  of  Dr  Prhnrose's  company  as 
possible.  The  old  gentleman  hearing  my  name 
mentioned,  seemed  to  look  at  me  wiw  attention 
for  some  time,  and  when  my  fHend  was  gone, 
most  respectfully. demanded  if  I  was  any  way 
related  to  the  great  Primrose,  that  courageous 
monogamist,  who  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
churcn.  Never  did  my  heart  feel  sincerer  rap- 
ture than  at  that  moment  "  Sir,"  cried  I, 
"  the  applause  of  so  good  a  man  as  I  am  sure 
you  are,  adds  to  that  happiness  in  my  breast 
which  your  btiie?olenoe  has  ahready  excited. 
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Toa  hAM  before  yoa,  sir^  tliat  Dr  Frimroae, 
Hie  monogsmiBt^  whom  y<m  have  been  pleased 
to  call  great.  Ton  here  see  that  unfortunate 
diTine^  who  hat  so  long,  and  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  say  snccessftillv,  foi^t  against  the  deu- 
terogamy of  the  age.  — "  Sir,"  cried  the  stran- 
ger, struck  with  awe,  "  I  fear  I  have  been 
too  £uniliar;  but  youll  foraive  my  curiosity, 
air ;  I  b^  pardon.*'—*'  Sir,  cried  I,  graspmg 
his  hand,  ''  you  are  so  fin*  from  displeasing  me 
by  your  £fimuiarity,  that  I  must  b^  you'u  ac- 
cept my  friendship,  as  you  already  have  my  es- 
teem."—'*  Then  with  gratitude  I  accept  the  of- 
fer," cried  he,  squeezing  me  by  the  hand,  '*  thou 
^orious  pillar  of  unshaken  orthodoxy  !  and  do 
I  behold—"  I  here  interrupted  what  he  was 
coing  to  say ;  ^  though,  as  an  author,  I  could 
digest  no  small  share  of  flattery,  yet  now  my 
modes^  would  permit  no  more.  Howerer,  no 
loTers  m  romance  erer  cemented  a  more  instan- 
taneous friendship.  We  talked  upon  sereral 
•utjects ;  at  first,  I  thought  him  rather  devout 
dian  learned,  and  began  to  think  he  despised  all 
human  doctrines  as  dross.  Tet  this  no  way  les- 
sened him  in  my  esteem ;  fbr  I  had  for  some 
time  begun  privately  to  harbour  such  an  opinion 
myself.  I  therefore  took  occasion  to  observe, 
^t  the  world  in  general  began  to  be  blameably 
indifibrent  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  and  followed 
human  speculation  too  much.  "  Ay,  sir,"  re- 
plied he,  as  if  he  had  reserved  all  his  learn- 
ing to  that  moment, — *'  Ay,  sir,  the  world  is 
in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmoffony  or  creation 
of  the  world  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all 
ages.  What  a  medley  of  oi>inions  have  they 
not  broached  upon  the  creation  of  the  world  f 
Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus 
Lucanus,  have  all  attempted  it  in  vain.  The 
latter  has  these  words :  Anarchon  ara  kai  atelu* 
iaion  to  pan,  which  imply  that  all  things  have 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Manetho  a&,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadon-Asser,  As- 
ser  being  a  Syriac  word,  usually  applied  as  a 
Bimame  to  the  kings  of  that  country,  as  Teglat 
Fh^el-Asser ;  Nabon-Asser — ^he,  I  say,  formed 
a  coi^ecture  equally  absurd ;  for  as  we  usually 
say,  ek  to  bibUon  kubemetes,  which  implies  that 
boc^  will  never  teach  the  world;  so  he  at- 
tempted to  investigate— But,  sir,  I  ask  par- 
don— I  am  straying  from  the  question."  That 
^he  actuaUy  was ;  nor  could  I,  for  my  lifb,  see 
how  the  creation  of  the  world  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  business  I  was  talking  of;  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  shew  me  that  he  was  a  man  of 
letters,  and  I  now  reverenced  him  the  more.  I 
was  resolved  therefore  to  brmg  him  to  the 
touch-stone ;  but  he  was  too  mild  and  too  gen- 
tle to  contend  for  victory.  Whenever  I  made 
any  observation  that  looked  like  a  diaUensie  to 
controversy,  he  would  smile,  shake  his  head, 
and  say  nothing;  by  which  I  understood  he 
could  say  much  Ifhethou^t  proper.  The  sub- 
ject, therefore,  insensibly  dianm  from  the  bu- 
siness of  antiquity  to  that  whioi  brought  us  to 


the  fldr ;  mine,  I  told  him,  was  to  adl  a  horse: 
and,  vei^  luddly  indeed,  his  was  to  buy  one 
for  one  of  his  tenants.  My  horse  was  soon  pro- 
duced, and  in  fine  we  strack  a  bargain.  No- 
thing now  remained  but  to  pay  me,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly pulled  out  a  thirty  pound  note,  and 
bid  me  chan^  it.  Not  being  in  a  capadtjr  of 
complying  with  his  demand,  he  orderedhis  toot- 
man  to  be  called  up,  who  made  hit  appearance 
in  a  very  genteel  livery.  ''  Here,  Abraham," 
cried  he,  "  go  and  get  gold  fiir  tlus ;  youH  do 
it  at  neighbour  Jackson's,  or  any  where." 
While  the  fellow  was  gone,  he  entertained  me 
with  a  pathetic  harangue  on  the  great  scarcity 
of  silver,  which  I  undertook  to  improve,  by  de- 
ploring also  Uie  great  scarcity  of  gold ;  so  diat 
by  the  time  Abraham  returned,  we  had  both 
agreed  that  money  was  never -so  hard  to  be  come 
at  as  now.  Abraham  returned  to  inform  us,  that 
he  had  been  over  the  whole  fair,  and  could  not 
get  change,  tho^i  he  had  o^red  half-a-crown 
far  doing  it.  Tms'yras  a  very  great  disarooint- 
ment  to  us  all ;  but  the  old  oentleman  having 
paused  a  little,  asked  me  if  I  knew  one  Solo- 
mon Flamborough  in  my  part  of  the  country : 
upon  replying  tmit  he  was  my  next-door  neisn- 
bour,  "  If  that  be  the  case  tnen,"  returned  he^ 
"  I  believe  we  shall  deaL  You  riiall  have  a 
draft  upon  him  payable  at  sight ;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  he  is  as  warm  a  man  as  any  within  &Ye 
miles  round  him.  Honest  Solomon  and  I  have 
been  acquainted  for  many  years  together.  I  r^ 
member  I  always  beat  bun  at  three  jumpa ;  but 
he  could  hop  upon  one  leg  fiirther  than  I."  A 
draft  upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me  the  ssme 
as  money ;  for  I  was  sufficiently  convinced  of 
his  ability  ;  the  draft  was  signed  and  put  mto 
my  hand^  and  Mr  Jenkinson,  the  old  gentle- 
man, his  man  Abraham,  and  my  horse.  Old 
Blackberry,  trotted  off  very  well  pleased  with 
each  other. 

After  a  short  interval,  being  left  to  reflection, 
I  b^;an  to  recollect  that  I  had  done  wrong  in 
taking  a  draft  from  a  stranger,  and  so  prudently 
resolved  upon  following  the  purchaser,  and  ha- 
ving back  my  horse : — but  this  was  now  too  late  ; 
I  therefore  made  directly  homewards,  resolviiu^ 
to  get  thedraft  changed  into  money  at  my  friend  s 
as  fiist  as  possible.  I  found  my  honest  nei^- 
bours  moBnghis  pipe  at  his  own  door,  and,  in- 
forming him  that  I  nad  a  small  bill  upon  him, 
he  read  it  twice  over.  *'  You  can  read  the  name^ 
I  suppose,"  cried  I,  "  Ephraim  Jenkinson.* — 
"  Yes,"  returned  he, "  the  name  is  written  pkin 
enough, 'and  I  know  the  gentleman  too---4lie 
fpreatest  rascal  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  This 
18  the  very  same  rogue  who  sold  us  the  specta- 
cles. Was  he  not  a  venerable-looking  man,  with 
srey  hair,  and  no  flaps  to  his  pocket-holes?  And 
did  he  not  talk  a  long  string  of  learning  about 
Greek,  and  cosmogony,  and  the  wcnrld  r"  To 
this  I  replied  with  a  groan.  "  Ay,"  contumed 
he, ''  he  nas  but  that  one  mece  of  learning  in  the 
world,  and  he  always  talks  it  wherever  he  find 
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ft  sdudttr  In  company ;  but  I  know  the  togae, 
and  will  catch  him  yet." 

Though  I  was  already  sufficiently  mortified, 
my  greatest  struggle  was  to  oome>  in  facing  my 
wife  and  daughters.  No  truant  was  ever  more 
afhud  of  returning  to  school^  there  to  behold  the 
master's  visage,  than  I  was  of  going  home.  I 
was  determined,  however,  to  anticipate  their 
ftury,  by  first  falling  into  a  passion  myself. 

But,  alas !  upon  entering,  I  found  the  fiunily 
no  way  disposed  tbr  battle.  My  wife  and  drb 
were  all  in  tears,  Mr  Thomhill  having  been  there 
that  day  to  inform  them,  that  their  joume)r  to 
town  was  entirely  over.  The  two  ladies  having 
heard  reports  of  us  fh>m  some  malicious  person 
about  us,  were  that  day  set  out  finr  London.  He 
could  neither  discover  the  tendency,  nor  the  au- 
thor of  these ;  but  whatever  they  might  be,  or 
whoever  might  have  broached  them,  he  conti- 
nued to  assure  our  fiunily  of  his  friendship  and 
protection.  I  finind,  therefore,  that  they  bore 
my  disappdntment  with  great  resignation,  as  it 
was  eclipsed  in  the  greatness  of  their  own.  But 
what  perplexed  us  most,  was  to  think  who  could 
be  so  oase  as  to  asperse  the  character  of  a  family 
80  harmless  as  ours — ^too  humble  to  excite  envy, 
and  too  inoffensive  to  create  disgust. 

CHAP.  XV. 

All  Mr  Burchelts  villainy  at  once  detectti 
"  ing  over'Wiset 


That  evening,  and  part  of  the  following  day, 
was  employed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  diMover 
«our  enemies :  scarce  a  family  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood but  incurred  our  suspicions,  and  each  of  us 
had  reasons  for  our  opinion  best  known  to  our- 
adves.  As  we  were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  our 
little  boys,  who  had  been  playins  abroad,  brought 
in  a  letter-case,  which  he  found  on  die  green.  It 
was  quickly  known  to  belong  to  Mr  Burchell, 
with  whom  it  had  been  seen ;  and,  upon  exami- 
nation, contained  some  hmts  upon  dinerent  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  particularly  engaged  our  atten- 
tion, was  a  sealed  note,  supmcrib^, "  The  copy 
of  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  ladies  at  ThornhiU 
Castle."  It  instantly  occurred,  diat  he  was  the 
base  informer :  and  we  deliberated  whether  the 
note  should  not  be  broke  open.  I  was  against 
it ;  but  Sophia,  who  said  she  was  sure  that  of  all 
men  he  would  be  the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much 
baseness,  insisted  upon  its  bejng  r^.  In  this 
she  was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  me  family ;  and^ 
at  their  joint  solicitation,  I  read  as  follows : 

"  Lauixs, — ^The  bearer  will  sufficiently  sa- 
tisfy you  as  to  the  person  from  whom  this  comes : 
one  at  least  the  fhend  of  innocence,  and  ready 
to  prevent  its  being  seduced.  I  am  informed  for 
a  truth,  that  you  have  some  int^ndon  of  bring- 
ing two  young  ladies  to  town,  whom  I  have  some 


knowledge  of^  under  the  character  of  oomp«ii« 
cms.  As  I  would  neither  have  simplicity  im- 
posed upon,  nor  virtue  contaminated,  I  must  of- 
fer it  as  my  opinion  that  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  step  will  be  attended  with  oiEmgerous  conse- 
quences. It  has  never  been  my  way  to  treat  the 
infamous  or  the  lewd  with  severity ;  nor  should 
I  now  have  taken  this  method  of  explaining  my- 
self, or  reproving  folly,  did  it  not  aim  at  jguilt. 
Take,  therefore,  the  admonition  of  a  firiend,  and 
aeriohaly  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  introdu- 
cing  Hinuny  and  vice  into  retreats  where  peace 
and  innocence  have  hitherto  resided." 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seem- 
ed indeed  something  applicable  to  boUi  sides  in 
this  letter,  and  its  censures  might  as  well  be  re- 
ferred to  those  to  whom  it  was  written,  as  to  us  ; 
but  the  malicious  meaning  was  obvious,  and  we 
went  no  farther.  My  wife  had  scarce  patience 
to  hear  me  to  the  ena,  but  railed  at  die  writer 
with  unrestrained  resentment.  OUvia  was  equal- 
ly severe,  and  Sophia  seemed  p^ecdy  amaxed 
at  his  baseness./  As  for  my  part,  it  appeEured  to 
me  one  of  the  vilest  instances  of  unprovoked  in- 
gratitude I  had  ever  met  with.  Nor  could  I 
account  for  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by  im- 

Oit  to  his  desure  of  detaining  my  younoest 
^  ter  in  the  country,  to  have  the  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  an  interview.  In  this 
manner  we  all  sat  ruminatii^  upon  schemes  of 
vengeance,  when  our  other  litde  boy  came  run- 
ning in  to  tell  us>  that  Mr  Burchell  was  ap- 
proaching at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  It  is 
easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  complicated 
sensations  which  are  felt  fi^m  the  pain  of  a  re- 
cent injury,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  ven- 
geance. llioup;h  our  intentions  were  only  to 
upbraid  him  with  his  ingratitude,  yet  it  was  re- 
solved ta  do  it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  per- 
fectly cutting.  For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to 
meet  him  with  our  usual  smiles,  to  chat  in  the 
beginning  with  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  to 
amuse  him  a  litde ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flattering  calm,  to  burst  upon  him  like  an 
earthquake,  and  overwhelm  him  with  the  sense 
of  his  own  baseness.  This  being  resolved  upon, 
my  wife  undertook  to  manage  the  business  he^- 
self^  as  she  r^y  had  some  talents  for  such  an 
undertaking.  We  saw  him  approach :  he  enter- 
ed, drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down.  "  A  fine  day, 
Mr  Burchell."—^'  A  very  fine  day,  doctor; 
though  I  fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain,  by  the 
shooting  <^my  corns." — "  The  shooting  of  your 
hom^  cried  my  wife,  in  a  loud  fit  of  laugnter, 
and  men  asked  pardon  for  being  fond  of  a  joke. 
"  Dear  madam,"  replied  he,  '*  I  pardon  you 
with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  protest  I  should  not 
have  thougnt  it  a  joke,  haa  yon  not  told  me." — 
*'  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  cried  my  wife,  winking  at 
us ;  *'  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  how 
many  jokes  go  to  an  ounce." — "I  fancy,  madam," 
returned  Burchell,  ''you  have  been  reading  a 
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jest-book  this  morning,  that  ounce  of  jokes  is  so 
very  good  a  conceit :  and  yet,  madam^  I  had  ra- 
ther see  half  an  ounce  of  understanding." — -*'  I 
belieYe  you  might,"  cried  my  wife,  stilTsmiling 
at  us,  though  the  laugh  was  against  her.  '^  And 
yet  I  have  seen  some  men  pretend  to  understand- 
mg,  that  have  very  little.  * — "  And  no  doubt," 
replied  her  antagonist,  "  you  have  known  ladies 
set  up  for  wits  uat  had  none."  I  quickly  began 
to  find,  that  my  wife  was  likely  to  gain  but  lit- 
tle at  Uiis  business :  so  I  resolved  to  treat  him 
in  a  style  of  more  severity  myself.  "  Both  wit 
and  understanding."  cried  I.  "  are  trifles  with- 
out integrity ;  it  is  that  which  gives  value  to 
every  character ;  the  ignorant  peasant,  without 
fault,  is  greater  t^n  the  philosopher  with  many ; 
for  what  is  genius  or  courage  without  a  heart  ?  • 

'<  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

**  I  always  held  that  hackneyed  maxim  of 
Pope,"  returned  Mr  BurcheU,  "  as  very  unwor- 
thy a  man  of  genius,  and  a  base  desertion  of  his 
own  superiority.  As  the  reputation  of  books  is 
raised,  not  by  their  freedom  from  defect,  but  the 
greatness  of  their  beauties ;  so  should  that  of 
men  be  prized,  not  from  their  exemption  fh)m 
fault,  but  the  size  of  those  virtues  they  are  pos- 
sessed of.  The  scholar  may  want  prudence ;  ihe 
statesman  may  have  pride,  and  the  champion  fe- 
rocity;  butshall  we  prefer  to  these  the  low  mecha- 
nic, who  laboriously  plods  on  through  life  with- 
out censure  or  applause  ?  We  might  as  well  pre- 
fer the  tame  correct  paintings  of  the  Flemidi 
school,  to  the  erroneous,  but  subUme  animations 
of  the  Roman  pencil." 

'*  Sir,"  replied  I,  '*  your  present  observation 
is  just,  when  there  are  shining  virtues  and  mi- 
nute defects;  but  when  it  appears  that  great 
vices  are  opposed  in  the  same  mind  to  as  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  such  a  character  deserves  con- 
tempt''^ 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  he,  '^  there  may  be  some 
such  monsters  as  you  describe,  of  great  vices 
joined  to  great  virtue^;  yet,  iii  my  prc^ess 
through  lite,  I  never  yet  found  one  instance  of 
their  existence :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever 
perceived,  that  where  the  mind  was  capacious, 
the  affections  were  good.  And  indeed  Providence 
seems  kindly  our  friend  in  this  particular,  thus 
to  debilitate  the  understanding  where  the  heart 
is  corrupt,  and  diminish  the  power  where  there 
is  the  will  to  do  mischief.  This  rule  seems  to 
extend  even  to  other  animals  ;  the  little  vermin 
race  are  ever  treacherous,  crud,  and  oowaaHy ; 
whilst  those  endowed  with  strength  and  pBn^, 
are  generous,  brave,  and  gentle. 

'*  These  observations  sound  well,"  returned  I, 
"  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point 
out  a  man,"  and  I  fixed  my  eye  steadfastly  upon 
him,  *'  whose  head  and  heart  form  a  most  detest- 
able contrast  Ay,  sir,"  continued  I,  raising  my 
voice,  ^'and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 


of  detecting  him  in  the  midst  of  bis  flmcied  se- 
curity. Do  you  know  this,  sir — this  pocket- 
book?" — *^  Yes,  snr,"  returned  he,  wixh  a  face  of 
impenetrable  assurance ;  "  that  pocket-book  is 
mine,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  found  it"— -''And 
do  you  know,"  cried  I,  '*  this  letter  ?  Nay,  nevar 
falter,  man ;  but  look  me  full  in  the  face :  I  say, 
do  you  know  this  letter  ?"— "  That  letter,"  re- 
plied he ;  "  JCB,  it  was  I  that  wrote  that  letter •" 
— "  And  how  could  you,"  said  I, "  so  basely,  so 
ungratefully,  presume  to  write  this  letter  r" — 
'*  And  how  came  you,"  replied  he,  with  looks  of 
unparalleled  efih>ntery,  ''  so  basely  to  presume 
to  break  open  this  letter  ?  Don't  you  know,  now, 
I  could  hang  you  all  for  this  ?  All  that  I  have 
to  do,  is  to  swear  at  the  next  justice's,  that  yen. 
have  been  guilty  of  breaking  open  the  lock  of  my 
podcet-bodk,  and  so  hang  you  all  up  at  this  door. 
This  piece  of  tmexpected  insolence  raised  me  to 
such  a  pitch  that  I  could  scarce  govern  my  pas- 
sion. "  Ungratefid  wretch !  be  gone,  and  no 
longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with  thy  basooesa^ 
Be  gone !  and  never  let  me  see  thee  again : 
from  my  door,  and  the  only  punishment  I ' 
thee  is  an  alarmed  conscience,  which  will  be  a 
sufficient  tormentor !"  So  saying,  I  direw  him 
his  pocket-book,  which  he  took  up  with  a  smile, 
and  shutting  the  clasps,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, left  us  quite  astonished  at  the  serenity 
of  his  assurance.  My  wife  was  particularly  en- 
raged that  nothing  could  make  him  angry,  or 
make  him  seem  ashamed  of  his  villanies.  "  My 
dear,"  cried  I,  willing  to  calm  those  passions 
that  had  been  raised  too  high  among  us,  ''  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  that  bad  men  want  shame; 
they  only  blush  at  being  detected  in  doing  good, 
but  glory  in  their  vices. 

''  Giuit  and  Shame  (says  the  allegory),  were 
at  first  companions,  and  in  the  beginning  of  their 
journey  inseparably  kept  together.  But  their 
imion  was  soon  found  to  be  disagreeable  ajid  in- 
convenient to  both :  Guilt  gave  Shame  frequent 
uneasiness,  and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret 
conspiracies  of  Gruilt  After  long  disagreement, 
therefore,  they  at  length  consented  to  part  lor 
ever.  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward  alone,  to 
overtake  Fate,  that  went  before  in  Ihe  shape  of 
an  executioner ;  but  Shame,  being  naturally  ti- 
morous, returned  back  to  keep  company  with 
Virtue,  which  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey 
they  had  left  behind. — Thus,  my  children,  after 
men  have  travelled  through  a  few  stages  in  vice^ 
Shame  forsakes  them,  and  returns  back  to  wait 
upon  the  few  virtues  they  have  still  remaining" 

CHAP.  XVI. 

The  Family  use  art,  which  is  opposed  by  stSl 
greater. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia's  sensa- 
tions, the  rest  of  the  family  were  easily  coDflcded 
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flnr  Mr  Burdidl's  absence^  by  the  company  of 
our  landlord,  whose  visits  now  became  more  fre- 
quent and  longer.  Though  he  had  been  disap- 
pmnted  in  procuring  my  daughters  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  town,  as  he  designed,  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  supplying  them  with  those  little 
recreations  which  our  retirement  would  admit 
of.  He  usually  came  in  the  morning  and  while 
my  son  and  I  followed  our  occupations  abroad, 
he  sat  with  the  family  at  home,  and  amused 
Aem  by  describing  the  town,  with  every  part 
of  which  he  was  particularly  acquainted.  He 
could  repeat  all  the  observations  that  were  re- 
tailed in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ^lay-houses,  and 
had  all  the  good  things  of  the  high  wits  by  rote, 
lonff  before  they  made  their,  way  into  the  jest- 
books.  The  intervals  between  conversation  were 
emph^ed  in  teaching  my  daughters  niquet ;  or, 
sometimes,  in  setting  my  two  little  ones  to 
box,  to  make  them  tharp,  as  he  called  it :  but 
the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a  son-in-law,  in 
some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  my  wife  hdd  a  thou^nd 
schemes  to  entrap  him;  or  to  speak  it  more 
tenderly,  used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merit  of 
her  dat^ter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and 
crisp,  they  were  made  by  Olivia ;  if  the  goose- 
berry-wine  was  wdl  knit,  the  gooseberries  were 
of  her  gathering ;  it  was  l^er  fingers  which  gave 
the  piddes  their  peculiar  green ;  and  in  the 
composition  of  a  pudding,  it  was  her  judgment 
that  mixed  the  ingredients.  Then  the  poor  wo- 
man would  sometimes  tell  the  squire,  that  she 
thought  him  and  Olivia  extremely  of  a  siie, 
and  would  bid  both  stand  up  to  see  which  was 
the  tallest.  These  instances  of  cunning,  which 
she  thought  impenetrable,  yet  which  everybody 
saw  thrcmgh,  were  very  pleasing  to  our  bene- 
factor, who  gave  every  day  some  new  proo&  of 
his  passion,  which,  tliougn  they  had  not  arisen 
to  proposals  of  marriage,  yet  we  thought  fell 
but  little  short  of  it :  and  his  slowness  was 
sometimes  attributed  to  native  bashiuln^,  and 
sometimes  to  his  fear  of  offending  his  unde. 
An  occurrence,  however,  which  happened  soon 
after,  put.  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  ne  designed 
to  become  one  of  our  family ;  my  wife  even  re- 
garded it  as  an  absolute  promise. 

My  wife  and  daughters  happening  to  return 
a  visit  at  neighbour  Flamborough's,  found  that 
family  had  lately  got  their  pictures  drawn  by  a 
limner,  who  travelled  the  country,  and  took 
likenesses  for  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  As  ibis 
finnily  and  ours  had  long  a  sort  of  rivalry  in 
point  of  taste,  our  spirit  took  the  alarm  at  this 
stolen  march  upon  us,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
I  could  say,  and  I  said  much,  it  was  resolved 
that  we  diould  have  our  pictures  done  too.  Ha* 
ving,  therefore,  engaged  the  limner,  (for  what 
conid  I  do  ?)  our  next  deliberation  was,  to  shew 
the  superiority  of  our  taste  in  the  attitudes. 
As  for  our  neighbour's  family,  there  were  seven 
of  them,  and  they  were  drawn  with  seven  oranges 
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— a  thing  ^uite  out  of  taste,  no  variety  in  life, 
no  composition  in  the  world.  We  desired  to 
have  something,  in  a  brighter  style,  and,  after 
many  debates,  at  length  came  to  an  unanimous 
resolution  of  being  drawn  together,  in  one  large 
historical  family-piece.  This  would  be  cheaper, 
since  one  frame  would  serve  for  all,  and  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  genteel ;  for  all  families  of 
any  taste  were  now  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 
As  we  did  not  immediately  recollect  an  histori- 
cal subject  to  hit  us,  we  were  contented  each 
with  being  drawn  as  independent  historical 
figures.  My  wife  desired  to  be  represented  as 
Venus,  and  the  painter  was  requested  not  to  be 
too  fhigal  of  his  diamonds  in  her  stomacher 
and  hiur.  Her  two  little  ones  were  to  be  as 
Cupids  by  her  side,  while  I,  in  my  gown  and 
band,  was  to  present  her  with  my  books  on  the 
Whistonian  controversy.  Olivia  would  be  drawn 
as  an  Amazon,  sitting  upon  a  bank  of  ilowers, 
dressed  in  a  green  Joseph,  richly  laced  with 
gold,  and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to 
be  a  Shepherdess,  with  as  many  sheep  as  the 
painter  could  put  in  for  nothing ;  and  Moses 
was  to  be  dressed  out  with  a  hat  and  white 
feather. 

Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the  Souire,  that  he 
insisted  on  being  put  in  as  one  of  tne  family^  in 
the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  OUvia's 
£eet.  This  was  considered  by  us  all  as  an  indi- 
cation of  his  desire  to  be  introduced  into  the 
family,  nor  could  we  refuse  his  request.  The 
painter  was  therefore  set  to  work,  and,  as  he 
wrought  with  assiduity  and  expedition,  in  less 
than  four  days  the  whole  was  completed.  The 
piece  was  large,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  did 
not  spare  his  colours ;  for  which  my  wife  gave 
him  great  encomiums.  We  were  ail  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  performance ;  but  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  which  had  not  occurred 
till  the  j^icture  was  finished,  now  struck  us 
with  dismay.  It  was  so  very  large,  that  we  had 
no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it.  How  we  all 
came  to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  incon- 
c^vable ;  but  certain  it  is,  we  had  all  been 
greatly  remiss.  This  picture,  therefore,  instead 
of  gratifying  our  vanity,  as  we  hoped,  leaned  in 
a  most  mortifying  manner  against  the  kitchen 
wall,  where  the  canvass  was  stretched  and  paint- 
ed, much  too  large  to  be  g6t  through  any  of  the 
doors,  and  the  jest  of  all  our  neighbours.  One 
compared  it  to  .Robinson  Crusoe's  long-boat, 
too  large  to  be  removed;  another  thought  it 
more  resembled  a  reel  in  a  bottle ;  some  won- 
dered how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  still  more 
w^r»  amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  it 
effectually  raised  more  malicious  suggestions  in 
many.  Tne  Sqidre's  portrait  being  found  united 
with  ours,  was  an  honour  too  great  to  escape 
envy.  Scandalous  whispers  b^m  to  circulate 
at  our  expence,  and  our  tranquillity  was  con- 
tinually disturbed  by  persons  who  came  as 
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friends  to  tell  us  what  was  said  (£  us  by  ene- 
mies.---The8e  reports  were  always  resented  with 
becoming  spirit ;  but  scandal  ever  improves  by 
opposition. 

We  once,  again,  therefore,  entered  into  con- 
sultation upon  obviating  the  malice  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  at  last  came  to  a  resolution  which  had 
too  much  cunning  to  give  me  entire  satis&ction. 
It  was  this :  as  our  prindpal  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  honour  of  Mr  Thomhill's  addresses, 
my  wife  undertook  to  sound  him,  by  pretend- 
ing to  ask  Ws  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  husband 
for  her  eldest  daughter.  If  this  was  not  found 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  a  declaration,  it  was 
then*  resolved  to  terrify  him  with  a  rivaL  To 
this  last  step,  however,  I  would  by  no  means 
give  my  consent,  till  Olivia  gave  me  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  she  Would  marry  the 
person  provided  to  rival  him  upon  this  occasion, 
if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  tatdng  her  himself. 
Such  was  the  scheme  laid,  which,  though  I  did 
not  strenuously  oppose,  I  did  not  entirely  ap- 
prove. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr  Thomhill 
came  to  see  us,  my  girls  took  care  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  in  order  to  give  their  mamma  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  her  scheme  in  execution  ; 
but  they  only  retired  to  the  next  room,  from 
whence  they  could  overhear  the  whole  conver- 
sation :  my  wife  artfiilly  introduced  it  by  ob- 
seiving,  that  one  q£  the  Miss  Flamboroughs 
was  like  to  have  a  very  good  match  of  it  in  Mr 
Spanker.  To  this  the  Squire  assenting,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  remark,  that  they  who  had  warm  for- 
tunes were  always  sure  of  getting  good  hus- 
bands : — *'  But  Heaven  help,"  continued  she^ 
"  the  girls  who  have  none !  What  signifies 
beauty,  Mr  Hiomhill  ?  or  what  signifies  all  the 
virtue  and  all  the  qualifications  m  the  world, 
in  this  age  of  self-interest?  It  is  not.  What  is 
she  ?  but  what  has  she  ?  is  all  the  cnr." 

*'  Madam,"  returned  he,  "  I  higbW  approve 
the  justice,  as  well  as  the  novelty,  or  your  re- 
marks ;  and  if  I  were  king,  it  should  he  other- 
wise. It  should  then,  indeed,  be  fine  times  finr 
the  girls  without  fortunes ;  our  two  young  la- 
dies should  be  the  first  for  whom  I  would  pro- 
vide." 

'*  Ah !  sir,"  returned  my  wife,  '*  you  are 
pleased  to  be  facetious:  but  I  wbh  I  were  a 
queen,  and  then  I  know  where  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter should  look*for  a  husband.  But  now  that 
you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  seriously,  Mr 
Thornhill,  can't  you  recommend  me  a  proper 
husband  for  her  r  she  is  now  nineteen  years 
old,  well  grown,  and  well  educated;  anc^  in 
my  humble  opinion,  does  not  want  for  parts." 

"  Madam,'  replied  he,  "  if  I  were  to  choose, 
I  would  find  out  a  person  possessed  of  every 
accomplishment  that  can  make  an  angel  happy. 
One  with  prudence,  fbrttme,  taste,  and  sincen- 
ty :  such,  madam,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the 
proper  husband." — "  Ay,  sir,"  said  she,  '*  but 
do  you  know  of  any  such  person  ?" — "  No,  ma- 


dam," returned  he,  ^'  it  is  impoasiUe  to  know 
aUy  person  that  deserves  to  be  her  husband : 
she's  too  great  a  treasure  for  one  man's  posses- 
sion ;  she  is  a  goddess.  Upon  my  soul,  I  speak 
what  I  think,  sne  is  angel. ' — "  Ah,  Mr  Thorn- 
hill,  you  only  flatter  my  poor  gbl :  but  we  have 
been  thinking  of  marrying  her  to  one  of  your 
tenants,  whose  mother  is  ktely  dead,  aud  who 
wants  a  manager;  you  know  whom  I  mean. 
Farmer  Williams;  a  warm  man,  Mr  Thom- 
hiU,  able  to  give  her  good  bread  ;  and  who  has 
several  times  made  her  proposals :"  (which  was 
actually  the  case.)  ^'  But,  sir,"  concluded  she, 
"  I  should  be  g^  to  have  your  approbation  of 
our  choice." — *'  How,  madam,"  replied  he, 
''  my  approbation. !  31v  approbation  of  sudi 
a  choice  r  Never.  Wnat !  sacrifice  so  much 
beauty,  and  sense,  and  goodness,  to  a  creature 
insensible  of  the  blessing !  Excuse  me,  I  can 
never  approve  of  such  a  piece  of  imustice !  And 
I  have  my  reasons—" — **  Indeed,  sir,"  cried 
Deborah, ''  if  you  have  your  reasons,  that's  an- 
other affidr ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  those 
reasons." — **  Excuse  me,  madeon,"  returned  he, 
*'  Uiey  lie  too  deep  for  discovery,"  (layii^  his 
hand  upon  his  bosom,)  '*  they  remain  buried, 
rivetted  here." 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  a  genend  consulta- 
tion, we  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  these 
fine  sentiments.  Olivia  considered  them  as  in- 
stances of  the  most  exalted  passion  ;  but  I  was 
not  quite  so  sanguine :  it  seemed  to  me  prettf 
plain,  that  they  had  more  of  love  than  matri- 
mony in  them ;  yet,  whatever  they  misht  por- 
tend, it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  scneme  of 
Farmer  Williams,  who,  from  my  daughter's 
first  appearance  in  the  country,  haa  paid  her  his 
addresses. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Scarcekf  any  Virhie  found  to  resist  the  power  of 
long  and  pleasing  Temptation* 

As  I  only  studied  my  child's  real  ha^^rfneas, 
the  aanduity  of  Mr  Wifiiama  pleased  me,  a&  ha 
was  in  easy  circumstances,  prudent,  and  anceve. 
It  reouired  but  very  little  encoun^gement  to  re- 
vive tiis  former  passion ;  so  that  in  an  evenii^ 
or  two  he  and  Mr  Thornhill  met  at  our  house, 
and  surveyed  each  other  for  some  time  with 
looks  of  anger :  but  Williams  owed  bia  land- 
lord no  rent,  and  little  regarded  his  indignatitfi. 
Olivia,  on  her  side,  acted  the  coquet  to  pesrfeo- 
tion,  if  that  might  be  called  actmg  which  was 
her  real  character,  pretending  to  lavidi  all  her 
tenderness  on  her  new  lover.  Mr  Thornhill 
appeared  quite  dejected  at  this  preference,  and, 
with  a  penave  air,  took  leave ;  though  I  own 
it  puzzled  me  to  find  him  in  so  mu<£  pdin  as 
he  appeared  to  be,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
so  eauly  to  remove  the  cause,  by  dcdaring  an 
honourable  passion.    But  whatever  uneasiness 
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he  seemed  to  endure^  it  could  easily  be  percei- 
ved that  Olivia's  anguish  was  much  greater 
After  any  of  these  interviews  between  her 
lovers,  of  which  there  were  several,  she  usually 
retired  to  soUtude,  and  there  induced  her 
grie£    It  was  in  such  a  situation  I  found  her 
one  evening,  after  she  had  been  for  some  time 
supporting  a  fictitious  gaiety.  '^  You  now  see, 
mv  child,    said  I,  '^  that  your  confidraoe  in  Mr 
Tnomhill's  passion  was  all  a  dream ;  he  per- 
mits the  rivalrv  of  another,  every  way  his  in- 
ferior, though  ne  knows  it  lies  in  his  power  to 
secure  you  to  himself  by  a  candid  declaration." 
— ^*  Yes,  papa,"  returned  she,  **  but  he  has  his 
reasons  for  this  delay ;  I  know  he  has.    The 
sincerity  of  his  looks  and  words  convinces  me 
of  his  real  esteem.    A  short  time,  I  hope,  wiH 
discover  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
convince  you  that  my  opinion  of  him  has  been 
more  just  than  yours." — "  Olivia,  my  darling," 
returned  I,  ^'  every  sdieme  that  has  been  hi- 
therto pursued  to  compel  him  to  a  declaration, 
has  been  proposed  and  planned  by  yourself,  nor 
can  you  in  the  least  say  that  I  have  constrained 
you.  But  you  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that 
I  will  ever  be  instrumental  in  suffering  his 
honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  ill-placed 
passion.    Whatever  time  you  require  to  bring 
vour  fancied  admirer  to  an  explanation,  c^au 
be  granted ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
if  he  is  still  regardless,  I  must  absolutely  insist 
that  honest  Mr  Williiuns  shall  be  rewarded  for 
his  fidelity.    The  character  which  I  have  hi- 
therto supnorted  in  life  demands  this  from  me ; 
and  my  teftdemess  as  a  parent  shall  never  in- 
fluence my  integrity  as  a  man.    Name,  then, 
your  day ;  let  it  be  as  distant  as  you  think  pro- 
per, and  in  the  meantime  take  care  to  let  Mr 
Thomhill  know  the  exact  time  on  which  I  de- 
sign delivering  you  up  to  another.  If  he  really 
loves  vou,  his  own  good  sense  will  readily  sug- 
gest that  there  is  but  one  method  alone  to  pre- 
vent his  losing  you  fot  ever."    This  prqxNud, 
which  she  could  not  avoid  considering  as  per- 
fectly just,  was  readily  agreed  to.    ^e  again 
renewed  her  most  positive  promise  of  marrying 
Mr  WiUiams,  in  case  of  the  other's  insensi- 
bility ;  and  at  the  next  opportunHy,  in  Mr 
Thomhill's  presence,  that  day  month  was  fixed 
upon  for  her  nuptials  with  his  rivaL 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  seemed  to  re- 
double Mr  Thomhill's  anxiety :  but  what  Oli- 
via really  felt  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  In 
this  stru^le  between  nrudence  and  passion, 
her  vivacity  nuite  forsook  her,  and  every  oppcnr- 
tunity  of  solitude  was  sought,  and  spent  in 
tears.  One  week  passed  away ;  but  Mr  Thorn- 
hill  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  her  nuptials. 
The  succeeding  week  he  was  still  assiouous, 
but  not  more  open.  Oh  the  third,  he  discon- 
tinued his  visits  entirely ;  and  instead  of  my 
daughter  testifying  any  impatience,  as  I  ex- 
pected, she  seemed  to  retain  a  pensive  tranquil- 


lity, which  I  looked  upon  as  resignation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  now  sincerely  pleased  with 
thinking  that  my  child  was  going  to  be  secured 
in  a  continuance  of  competence  and  peace,  and 
frequently  applauded  her  resolution,  in  f^er- 
ring  happiness  to  ostentation. 

It  was  within  about  four  da^s  of  her  intend- 
ed nuptials,  that  my  little  family  at  night  were 
gathered  round  a  charming  fire,  telling  stories 
of  the  past,  and  laying  schones  for  the  future ; 
busied  in  forming  a  thousand  pgjects,  and 
lai^iing  at  whatever  folly  came  uppermost. 
*'  Well,  Moses,"  cried  I,  "  we  shall  soon,  m^ 
boy,  have  a  wedding  in  the  family ;  what  is 
your  oi)inion  of  matters,  and  things  in  ge- 
neral?'— *'  My  opinion,  father,  is,  that  all 
things  go  on  verv  well ;  and  I  was  just  now 
thinking,  that  wn6n  sister  Livy  is  married  to 
Farmer  Williams,  we  shall  then  have  the  loan 
of  his  cyder-press  and  brewing-tubs  for  no- 
thing."—•*'  That  we  shall,  Moses,"  cried  I, 
'^  and  he  will  sing  us  Death  and  the  Lady,  to 
raise  our  sfdrits,  into  the  bargain," — ''  He  has 
taught  that  song  to  our  Dick,"  cried  Moses, 
''  and  I  think  he  goes  through  it  very  pretti- 
,ly." — *'Does  he  so?"  cried  I,  "  then%t  us 
have  it :  where  is  little  Dick  ?  let  him  up  with 
it  boldly."  "  My  brother  Dick,"  cried  BiU,  my 
voungest,  '*  is  just  gone  out  with  sister  Livy  ; 
but  Mr  Williams  has  taught  me  two  songs,  and 
111  sing  them  for  you,  papa.  Which  song  do 
you  choose — The  Dying  Swan  ;  or  the  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog  ?"  «  The  elegy, 
child,  by  all  means,"  said  I,  ^'  I  never  heard 
that  yet— and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief,  you 
know,  is  dry ;  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  best 
gooseberry-wine,  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I 
have  wept  so  much  at  all  sorts  of  elegies  of  late, 
that,  without  an  enlivening  glass,  I  am  sure 
this  will  overcome  me.  And  Sophv,  love,  take 
your  guitar,  and  thrum  in  with  the  ooy  a  little." 

AN  ELEOV 
On  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog, 

Good  people  all,  of  eyery  sort, 

Give  ear  unto  my  soog ; 
And  if  you  find  it  wondious  short, 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say, 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 

\niene*er  ne  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes ; 
The  naked  every  day  he  dad. 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 

And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found ; 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy 9  whelp,  and  hound, 

And  cur  of  low  d^ee. 
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Thb  dog  and  man  «t  first  were  fHeods ; 

But  when  a  pique  began. 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man  ! 

Anrand  ftom  all  the  neighboring  streets 

The  wondering  neigh^urs  ran  ; 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 

To  bite  so  good  «  man. 

The  wound  it  seem*d  both  sore  and  sad. 

To  every  Christian  eye ; 
And  while  they  swore  Uie  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore'the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light, 
That  showM  the  rogues  they  lied ; 

The  man  recoyer'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

*'  A  very  good  boy,  BUI,  upon  my  word ;  and 
an  elegy  that  may  truly  be  called  tragical — 
Come,  my  children,  here's  Bill's  healthy  and 
may  he  one  day  be  a  bishop !" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  my  wife ;  *'  and 
if  he  but  preacnes  as  well  as  he  sings,  I  make 
no  doubt  of  him.  The  most  of  his  family,  by 
itie  mother'^  side,  could  sing  a  good  song ;  it 
was  a  common  sayins,  in  our  country,  that  the 
family  of  the  BleuKinsops  could  never  look 
straight  before  them ;  nor  the  Hugginsons  blow 
out  a  candle ;  that  there  were  none  of  the  Gro- 
grams  but  could  sing  a  sons,  or  of  the  Marjo- 
rams but  could  tell  a  story. — '*  However  that 
be,"  cried  I,  "  the  most  vulgar  ballad  of  all  ge- 
nerally pleases  me  better  man  the  fine  modem 
odes,  and  things  that  petrify  us  in  a  single 
stanza :  productions  that  we  at  once  detest  and 
praise.  Put  the  class  to  vour  brother,  Moses. 
The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that  they 
are  in  despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible 
part  of  mankind  very  little  pain.  A  lady  loses 
ner  muff,  her  fan,  or  her  lap-dog,  and  so  the 
silly  poet  runs  home  to  versify  the  disaster." 

"  That  may  be  the  mode,"  cried  Moses,  "  in 
sublimer  compositions :  but  the  Ranelagh  songs 
that  come  down  to  us  arc  perfectly  familiar,  and 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  Colin  meets  Dolly, 
and  they  hold  a  dialogue  toother ;  he  gives  her 
a  fairing  to  put  in  her  hair,  and  she  presents 
him  wiw  a  nose-gay ;  and  then  they  go  toge- 
ther to  church,  wnere  they  give  good  i^vice  to 
young  nymphs  and  swains  to  get  married  as  fast 
as  they  can." 

"  And  very  good  advice  too,"  cried  I :  "  and 
I  am  told  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world  where 
advice  can  be  ^\en  with  so  much  propriety  as 
there :  for,  as  it  persuades  us  to  marrv,  it  also 
furnishes  us  with  a  wife ;  and  surely  tnat  must 
be  an  excellent  market,  my  boy,  wnere  we  are 
told  what  we  want,  and  supplied  with  it  when 
wanting." 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Moses,  ''  and  I  know 


but  of  two  such  markets  for  wives  in  Europe — 
Ranelagh  in  England,  and  Fontarabia  in  Spain. 
The  Spanish  market  is  open  once  a-year,  but 
our  English  wives  are  saleable  every  night." 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy,"  cried  tis  mother; 
**  Old  England  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
for  husbands  to  get  wives." — "  And  for  wives 
to  manage  tbeir  husbands/'  interrupted  I.  *^lt 
is  a  proverb  abroad,  that  if  a  bridge  were  built 
across  the  sea,  all  the  ladies  of  the  continent 
would  come  over  to  t^e  pattern  from  ours ;  for 
there  are  no  such  wives  in  Europe  as  oar  own. 
But  let  us  have  one  bottle  more,  Deborah,  my 
life — ^and,  Moses,  give  us  a  good  song.  What 
thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  heaven  for  thus  bestow 
ing  tranquillity,  health,  and  competence !  I  thinb 
myself  happier  now  than  the  greatest  monarch 
upon  earth.  He  has  no  such  fire-side,  nor  such 
pleasant  faces  about  it.  Yes,  Deborah^  wc  are 
now  growing  old :  but  the  evening  of  our  life 
is  likely  to  he  happy.  We  are  descended  from 
ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  and  we  shall  leave 
and  virtuous  race  of  children  behind  us. 


While  we  live  they  will  be  our  support  and  our 
pleasure  here,  and  when  wc  die  they  will  trans- 
mit our  honour  untainted  to  posterity.  Come, 
my  son,  we  wait  for  a  song ;  let  us  have  a  cho- 
rus.— But  where  is  my  darling  Olivia?  That 
little  cherub's  voice  is  always  sweetest  in  the 
concert" 

Just  as  I  spoke,  Dick  came  running  in— 
'^  O  papa,  papa,  she  is  gone  fipom  usr-nshe  is 
gone  from  us ;  my  sister  Livy  is  gone  firom  us 
for  ever  I"—"  Gone,  child  l'*— «  Yes;  she  is 
gone  off  with  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-c^aiae — 
and  one  of  them  kissed  her,  and  said  he  would 
die  for  her ;  and  she  cried  very  much,  and  was 
for  coming  back ;  but  he  persuaded  her  again, 
and  she  went  into  the  chaise,  and  said,  '  Oh ! 
what  will  my  poor  papa  do  when  he  knows  I  am 
undone?'" — **  Now,  then,"  cried  I,  "my  child- 
ren, go  and  be  miserable ;  for  we  sLall  nevar 
eD^oj  one  hour  more.  And,  O,  may  heaven's 
everlasting  fiu7  lidit  upon  him  and  nis !  Thus 
to  rob  me  of  my  aiild ! — ^And  sure  it  will — ^for 
taking  back  my  sweet  innocent  that  I  was  lead- 
ing up  to  heaven  !  Such  sincerity  as  my  child 
was  possessed  of !  But  all  our  earthly  happiness 
is  now  over !  Go,  my  children,  go  and  be  miser- 
able and  infamous — ^for  my  heart  is  broken 
within  me!" — "  Father,"  cried  my  son,  "  is  this 
your  fortitude?" — "  Fortitude,  child!— -Yes,  be 
shall  see  I  have  fortitude— bring  me  my  pistols 
— I'll  pursue  the  traitor — ^while  he  is  on  earth, 
111  pursue  him ! — Old  as  I  am,  he  shall  find  I 
can  sting  him  yet-T-the  villain — ^the  perfidious 
villain  I"  I  had  by  this  time  reached  down  my 
pistols,  when  my  poor  wife,  whose  {Missions  were, 
not  so  strong  as  mine,  caught  me  in  her  arms. 
"  My  dearest^  dearest  husband,"  cried  she> 
"  the  Bible  is  the  only  weapon  that  is  fit  fbr 
your  old  hands  now.    Open  that,  my  love,  and 
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read  ovr  anguiih  into  patience,  for  she  has  vile- 
ly decdyed  us."—*'  Iiweed,  sir,"  resumed  my 

^son,  after  a  pause,  "  your  rage  is  too  violent 
and  unbecoming.  You  should  be  mv  mother's 
comforter,  and  you. increase  her  pain.  It  ill- 
suited  you  and  your  reverend  character,  thus  to 
cu^e  your  greatest  enemy  ;^-you  should  not 
have  cursed  him,  villain  as  he  is." — '^I  did  not 
curse  him,  child,  did  I  ?" — "  Indeed,  sir,  you 
did ;  you  cursed  him  twice." — *'  Then  may 
heaven  forgive  me  and  him  if  I  did.  And  now^ 
my  son,  I  see  it  was  mbre  than  human  benevo- 
lence, that  first  taught  us  to  bless  our  enemies: 
— ^Blessed  be  his  holy  name  for  all  the  good  he 
hath  given,  and  for  aU  that  he  hath  taken  away ! 
But  it  is  not— it  is  not  a  small  distress  that  can 

*  wring  tears  from  these  old  eyes,  that  have  not 
wept  for  so  many  years.  My  child— -to  undo 
my  darling !  May  confhsion  seize— Heaven  for- 
give me ; — what  am  I  about  td  say  ? — You  may 
remember,  my  love,  how  good  she  was^  and  how 
charming ;  till  this  vile  moment,  all  her  care 
was  to  make  us  happy.  Had  she  but  died — 
But  she  is  gone ;  tne  honour  of  our  family  is 
contaminated,  and  I  must  look  out  ibr  happi- 
ness in  other  worlds  than  here.  But,  my  child^ 
you  saw  them  go  off;  perhaps  he  forced  her 
away.  If  he  forced  her,  she  may  yet  be  inno- 
cent."— "  Ah,  no,  sir,"  cried  the  child ;  "  he 
only  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  angd,  and 
she  wept  very  much,  and  leaned  upon  his  arm, 
and  they  drove  off  very  fast" — '^  She's  an  un- 
grateM  creature,"  cried  my  wife,  who  could 
scarce  speak  for  weeping,  **  to  use  us  thus ;  she 
never  had  the  least  constraint  put  upon  her  af- 
fections. The  vile  strumpet  has  basay  deserted 
her  parents  without  any  provocation — thus  to 
bring  your  grey  hairs  to  the  grave,  and  I  must 
shortly  follow. 

,  In  this  manner  that  night,  the  first  of  our 
real  misfortunes,  was  spent  in  tl^e  bitterness  of 
complaint,  and  ill-supported  sallies  of  enthusi- 
nsm.  I  determined,  however,  to  find  out  our 
betrayer,  wherever  he  was,  and  reproach  his 
baseness.  The  next  rooming  we  missed  our 
wretched  child  at  breakfast,  where  she  used  to 
give  life  and  cheerfulness  to  us  all.  My  wife, 
as  before,  attempted  to  ease  her  heart  by  re- 
proaches. "  Never,"  cried  she,  "  shall  that 
vilest  stain  of  our  family  again  darken  these 
harmless  doors.  I  will  never  call  her  daughter 
more.  No !  let  the  strumpet  live  with  her  vile 
neducer : — she  may  bring  us  to  shame,  but  she 
shall  never  more  deceive  us." 

"  Wife,"  said  I,  "  do  not  talk  thus  hardly  ; 
iny  detestation  of  her  guilt  is  as  great  as  yours; 
but  ever  shall  this  house  and  this  heart  he  open 
to  a  poor  returning  repentant  sinner.  The  soon- 
er she  returns  from  her  transgression,  the  more 
welcome  shall  she  be  to  me.  For  the  first  time 
the  very  best  may  err ;  art  may  persuade,  and 
novelty  spread  out  its  charms.  The  first  fault 
19  die  diud  of  simplicity ;  but  every  other  the 


ofifapring  of  guilt.  Yes,  the  wretched  creature 
shall  be  welcome  to  this  heart  and  this  house, 
though  stained  with  ten  thousand  vices.  I  will 
again  hearken  to  the  music  of  her  voice,  again 
will  I  hang  fondly  on  her  bosom,  if  I  find  but  re- 
pentance there. — My  son,  bring  hither  my  Bible 
and  my  staff;  I  will  pursue  her,  wherever  she  is ; 
and  though  I  cannot  save  hi^  from  shame,  I 
may  prevent  the  continuance  of  her  iniquity." 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  pursuit  of  a  Falher  io  reclaim  a  lost  Child  to 
Virtue. 

Though  the  child  could  not  describe  the 
gentleman's  person  who  handed  his  sister  into 
the  post-chaise,  yet  my  suspicions  fell  entirely 
upon  our  young  landlord,  whose  character  for 
such  intrigues  was  but  too  well  known.  I  there- 
fore directed  my  steps  towards  Thomhill  Castle, 
resolving  to  upbraid  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  back  my  daughter;  but  before  I  had 
reached  his  seat,  I  was  met  by  one  of  my  pa- 
rishioners, who  said  he  saw  a  young  lady  re- 
sembling my  daughter,  in  a  post-chaise  with  a 
gentleman,  whom,  by  the  description,  I  could 
only  guess  to  be  Mr  Burchell,  and  that  they 
drove  very  fiist.  This  information,  however, 
did  by  no  means  satisfy  me ;  I  therefore  went 
to  the  young  Squire's,  and,  though  it  was  yet 
early,  insisted  upon  seeing  him  immediately. 
He  soon  appeared  with  the  most  open  familiar 
air,  and  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at  my  daugh- 
ter's elopement,  protesting  upon  his  honour  that 
he  was  quite  a  stranger  to  it.  I  now  therefore 
condemned  my  former  suspicions,  and  could 
turn  them  only  on  Mr  Burdiell,  who,  I  recol- 
lected, had  of  late  several  private  conferences 
with  her;  but  the  appearance  of  another  witness 
left  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  villainy,  who 
averred  that  he  and  my  daughter  were  actually 
gone  towards  the  Welu,  about  thirty  miles  off, 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company.  Being 
driven  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  act  precipitately  than  to  reason 
right,  I  never  debated  with  myself,  whether 
these  accounts  might  not  have  been  given  by 
persons  purposely  placed  in  my  way,  to  mislead 
me,  but  resolved  to  pursue  my  daughter  and 
her  fancied  deluder  thither.  I  walked  along  . 
with  earnestness,  and  inquired  of  several  by  the 
way ;  but  received  no  accounts,  till  entering  the 
town  I  was  met  by  a  person  on  horseback,  whom 
I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  the  Squire's,  and 
he  assured  me,  that  if  I  followed  them  to  the 
races,  which  were  but  thirty  miles  farther,  I 
might  denend  upon  overtaking  them ;  for  he 
had  seen  tnem  dance  there  the  night  before,  and 
the  wh(^  assembly  seemed  charmed  with  my 
daughter's  performance.  Early  the  next  day  I 
walked  forward  to  the  races,  and  about  four  in 
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the  afternoon  I  came  upon  the  course.  The 
company  made  a  very  brilliant  appearance^  all 
earnestly  employed  in  one  pursuit,  that  of  plea- 
sure :  how  different  from  mine,  that  of  reclaim^ 
ing  a  lost  child  to  yirtue!  I  thought  I  perceived 
Mr  Burdiell  at  some  distance  from  me ;  but  as 
if  he  dreaded  an  interview,  upon  my  approach- 
ing him,  he  mixed  among  a  crowds  and  I  saw 
him  no  more. 

I  now  reflected,  that  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  continue  my  pursuit  fUrther;  ana  re- 
solved to  return  home  to  an  innocent  family, 
who  wanted  my  assistance.  But  the  agitations 
of  my  mind,  and  the  fatigues  I  had  unoergone, 
threw  me  into  a  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which 
I  perceived  before  I  came  off  the  course.  This 
was  another  unexpected  stroke,  as  I  was  more 
than  seventy  miles  distant  from  home :  how- 
ever, I  retired  to  a  little  ale-house,  by  the  road- 
side ;  and  in  this  place,  the  usual  retreat  of  in- 
digence and  fhigafity,  I  laid  me  down  patiently 
to  wait  the  issue  of  my  disorder.  I  languished 
here  for  near  three  weeks ;  but  at  last  my  con- 
stitution prevailed,  though  I  was  unprovided 
with  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  enter- 
tainment. '  It  is  po4ible  the  anxiety  from  this 
last  circumstance  alone  might  have  brought  on 
a  relapse,  had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  travel- 
ler who  stopped  to  take  a  cursory  reft^shment. 
This  person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic 
bookseller  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  who  has 
written  so  many  little  books  for  children ;  he 
'  caJled  himself  their  ftiend :  but  he  was  the  friend 
of  all  mankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted,  but 
he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ;  for  he  was  ever  on 
business  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  at 
that  time  actually  compiling  materials  for  the 
history  of  one  Mr  Thomas  Trip.  I  immediate- 
ly recollected  this  good-natured  man's  red  pim- 
pled Ikoe ;  for  he  had  published  for  me  against 
the  Deuteroeamists  of  the  age ;  and  from  him  I 
borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  be  paid  at  my  return. 
Leaving  the  inn,  therefore,  as  I  was  yet  bat 
weak^  I  resolved  to  return  home  by  easy  jour- 
neys of  ten  miles  a^-dav. 

My  health  and  usual  tranquillity  were  almost 
restored,  and  I  now  condemned  that  pride  which 
had  mi^e  me  refhu^tory  to  the  hand  of  oorrec* 
tion.  Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  be- 
yond his  patience  to  bear,  till  he  tries  them.  As 
m  ascenmng  the  heights  of  ambition,  which 
look  bright  from  below,  every  step  we  arise 
shews  us  some  new  and  gloomy  prospect  of  hid- 
den disappointment ;  so  in  our  aescent  from  the 
summits  of  pleasure,  though  the  vale  of  misery 
below  may  appear  at  first  dark  and  gloomy,  yet 
the  busy  mina,  still  attentive  to  its  own  amuse- 
ment, finds,  as  we  descend,  something  to  flatter 
and  to  please.  Still  as  we  approach,  the  dark- 
est objects  appear  to  brighten,  and  the  mental 
eye  becomes  aoapted  to  its  gloomy  situation. 

I  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked 
about  two  1100X8,  when  I  per^ved  what  appear- 


ed at  a  distance  like  a  waffgon,  which  I  was  re- 
solved to  overtake ;  but  wl^  I  came  up  with  it 
found  it  to  be  a  strolling  company's  cart,  that 
was  carrying  their  scenes  and  other  theatrical 
furniture  to  the  next  village,  where  they  were 
to  exhibit 

The  cart  was  attended  only  by  the  person  who 
drove  it,  and  one  of  the  company ;  as  the  rest  of 
the  players  were  to  follow  the  ensuing  day. 
*'  6<x)d  company  upon  the  road,"  says  Uie  pro- 
verb, *'  is  the  shortest  cut"  I  therefjpre  enter- 
ed into  conversation  with  the  poor  player ;  and 
as  I  once  had  some  theatrical  powers  myself,  I 
descanted  on  such  topics  with  my  usual  freedom ; 
but  as  I  was  but  litue  acquainted  vdth  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  sti^e,  I  demanded  who  were 
the  present  theatricd  writers  in  vogue,  who  Uie 
-Drydens  and  Otways  of  the  day? — **  I  fancy, 
sir,  cried  Uie  player,  "  few  of  our  modem  dra- 
matists would  think  themsdves  much  honour- 
ed by  beiiu;  compared  to  the  writers  you  men-i 
tion.  Dryden  and  Rowe's  manner,  sir,  are  quite 
oat  of  fa^ion ;  our  taste  has  gone  back  a  vmole 
century;  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  are  the  only  things  that  go 
down."—"  How  I"  cried  I,  "  is  it  possible  the 
present  age  can  be  pleased  with  that  antiquated 
dialect,  that  obsolete  humour,  those  overchar- 
ged characters,  which  abound  in  the  works  you 
mention  ?" — *'  Sir,"  returned  my  companion, 
"  the  public  think  nothing  about  dialect  or  hu- 
mour, or  character ;  for  that  is  none  of  their  bu- 
siness ;  they  only  go  to  be  amused,  and  find 
themselves  nappy  when  they  can  enjoy  a  panto- 
mime, under  the  sanction  ct  Jonson  s  or  Shake- 
speare's name."—"  So,  then,  I  suppose,"  cried 
I,  *'  that  our  modem  dramatists  are  ratl^  imi- 
totors  of  Shakespeare  than  nature."—**  To  say 
the  troth,"  retumed  my  companion,  *'  I  don  t 
know  that  they  imitate  any  thing  at  all ;  nor 
indeed  does  the  public  require  it  o£  them ;  it  is 
not  the  composition  of  the  piece,  but  the  num- 
ber of  starts  and  Attitudes  ^t  may  be  intro- 
duced, that  elicits  applause.  I  have  known  a  piece 
with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole,  shrugged  into  po- 
pularity, ana  another  saved  by  the  poet's  throw- 
ing in  a  fit  of  the  gripes.  No,  sir,  the  works  of 
Congreve  and  Farqunar  have  too  mudi  vrit  in 
them  for  the  present  taste ;  our  modem  dialect 
is  much  more  naturaL" 

By  this  time  the  equipage  of  the  strolling 
company  was  arrived  at  the  village,  whidi,  it 
seems,  nad  been  apprized  of  our  approadi,  and 
was  come  out  to  ^ize  at  us ;  for  my  companion 
observed  that  strollers  always  have  more  specta- 
tors vrithout  doors  than  vrithin.  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  impropriety  of  my  being  in  such  com- 
pany, till  I  saw  a  mob  j^ther  about  me.  I 
therefore  took  shelter,  as  fast  as  possible,  in  the 
first  ale-house  that  oiibvd,  and  being  shewn  in- 
to the  common  room,  was  accosted  by  a  very 
well-dressed  gentleman,  who  demanded,  whe- 
ther I  was  the  real  chaplain  of  the  company,  or 
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whether  it  was  only  to  he  my  masouerade  cha« 
racier  in  the  play  ?  Upon  my  informing  him 
of  the  truth,  and  that  1  did  not  belong  in  any 
sort  to  the  company,  he  was  oondescending 
enough  to  desire  me  and  the  player  to  partake 
in  a  howl  of  punch,  over  which  he  discussed  mo« 
dem  politics  with  great  earnestness  and  interest. 
I  set  him  down  in  my  mind  for  nothing  less 
than  a  parliament-man  at  least ;  but  was  lumost 
confirmed  in  my  conjectures^  when,  upon  ask« 
ing  what  tfiere  was  in  the  house  for  supper,  he 
insisted  that  the  player  and  I  should  sup  with 
him  at  his  house;  with  which  request,  after 
some  entreaties^  we  were  preyailed  on  to  comply. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

T%e  Description  of  a  Person  discontented  with  the 
present  Government,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
loss  of  our  Liberties, 

The  house  where  we  were  to  be  entertained, 
lying  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  Tillage,  our 
innter  observed,  that  as  the  coach  was  not  ready, 
he  would  conduct  us  on  foot ;  and  we  soon  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  I 
had  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  apart- 
ment into  which  we  were  shewn  was  perfectly 
elegant  and  modem ;  he  went  to  give  orders  for 
supper,  while  the  player,  with'a  wink,  observed 
that  we  were  perfectly  in  luck.  Our  entertainer 
soon  returned,  an  elegant  supper  was  brought  in, 
two  or  three  ladies  in  an  easy  dishabille  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  conversation  b^anwith  some 
sprightliness.  Politics,  however,  was  the  sub- 
ject on  which  our  entertainer  chiefly  expatiated  ; 
fbr  he  asserted  that  liberty  was  at  once  his  boast 
and  his  terror.  After  the  cloth  was  removed, 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  last  Monitor ;  to 
which  replying  in  the  negative,  "  What^nor  the 
Auditor,  T  suppose  ?"  cried  he. — "  Neither,  mi" 
returned  I. — *'  That*8  strange^  very  stnuige/' 
replied  my  entertainer.  "  Now,  I  read  all  the 
politics  that  come  out  The  Daily,  the  Public, 
the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the  London  Even- 
ing, the  Whitehall  Evening,  the  seventeen  Ma- 
gazines, and  the  two  Reviews  ;  and  though  they 
hate  each  other,  I  love  them  all.  Liberty,  sir, 
liberty  is  the  Briton's  boast;  and  by  all  my 
coal-mines  in  Cornwall,  I  reverence  its  guar^ 
ians." — '*  Then  it  is  to  be  hoped,"  cried  I,  "  you 
reverence  the  king." — "  Yes,"  returned  my  en- 
tertainer, "  when  he  does  what  we  would  have 
him  ;  but  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done  ot  late, 
111  never  trouble  myself  more  with  his  matters. 
I  say  nothing.  I  think  only,  I  could  have  di- 
rected some  tbings  better.  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  advisers;  he 
should  advise  with  every  person  willing  to  give 
him  advice,  and  then  we  should  have  thmgs 
done  in  another  guess  manner." 

"  I  wish,"  cried  I,  '*  that  such  intruding  ad- 


visers were  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  honest  men  to  assist  the  weaker  side 
of  our  constitution,  that  sacred  power  that  has 
for  some  years  been  every  day  declining,  and 
losing  its  due  share  of  influence  in  the  state. 
But  these  ignoiants  still  continue  the  cry  of  li- 
berty, and  tf  they  have  any  weight,  basely  throw 
it  into  the  subsiding  scale." 

'*  How !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  "  do  I  live 
to  see  one  so  base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an  enemy 
to  liberty,  and  a  defender  of  tyrants  ?  Liberty, 
that  sacred  gift  of  heaven,  tliat  glorious  privi- 
lege of  Britons  ?" 

^'  Can  it  be  possible,"  cried  our  entertainer, 
''  that  there  should  be  any  found,  at  present, 
advocates  for  slavery  ?  Any  who  are  for  mean- 
ly giring  up  the  privileges  cf  Britons  ?  Can  any, 
far,  besoaqjectr" 

"  No,  sur,"  replied  I,  "  I  am  for  liberty,  that 
attribute  of  gods  I  Glorious  liberty !  that  llieme 
of  modem  declamation.  I  would  have  all  men 
kings.  I  would  be  a  king  myself.  We  have  all 
naturally  an  equal  right  to  tne  throne ;  we  are 
all  originally  equaL  This^  is  my  opinion,  and 
was  once  the  opmion  of  a  set  of  honest  men  who 
are  called  levellers.  They  tried  to  erect  them- 
selves into  a  community,  where  all  should  be 
equally  free.  But  aks !  it  would  never  answer ; 
for  there  were  some  among  them  stronger,  and 
some  more  cunning  than  others,  and  these  be- 
came masters  of  the  rest ;  for  as  sure  as  your 
groom  rides  your  horses,  because  he  is  a  cun- 
ninger  animal  than  they,  so  surely  will  the  ani- 
mal that  is  cunninger  or  stronger  than  he,  sit 
upon  his  shoulders  m  turn.  Since,  then,  it  is  en- 
tailed upon  humanity  to  submit,  and  some  are 
bom  to  command,  and  others  to  obey,  the 
question  is,  as  there  must  be  tyrants,  wnethcr 
it  is  better  to  have  them  in  the  same  house  with 
us,  or  in  the  same  village,  or,  still  farther  off",  in 
the  metropolis.  Now,  sir,  for  my  own  part,  as 
I  naturally  hate  the  face  of  a  tyrant,  the  farther 
ofi^  he  is  removed  from  me,  tne  better  pleased 
am  I.  The  ^erality  of  mankind  also  are  of 
my  way  of  thmking,  and  have  unanimously  cre- 
ated one  king,  whose  election  at  once  diminishes 
the  number  of  tyrants,  and  puts  tyranny  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  Now,  the  great,  who  were  tyrants  them- 
selves, before  the  election  of  one  tyrant,  are  na- 
turally averse  to  a  power  raised  over  them,  and 
whose  weight  must  ever  lean  heariest  on  the 
subordinate  orders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
great,  therefore,  to  diminish  kingly  power  as 
much  as  possible ;  because,  whatever  they  take 
fhmi  that,  is  naturally  restored  to  themselves ; 
and  all  they  have  to  do  in  the  state,  is  to  under- 
mine the  smgle  tyrant,  by  which  they  resume 
their  primev^  authority.  Now  the  state  may 
be  so  circumstanced,  or  its  laws  may  be  so  dis- 
posed, or  its  men  of  opulence  so  minded,  as  all 
to  conspire  in  carrying  on  this  business  of  un- 
dermimng  monarchy.    For,  in  the  first  place, 
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if  ^e  drcomstanoes  of  our  state  be  such,  as  to 
favour  the  accumulation  of  wealthy  and  make 
the  opulent  still  more  rich^  this  will  increase 
their  ambition.  An  accumulation  of  wealthy 
however,  must  necessarily  be  the  consequence, 
when,  as  at  present,  more  riches  flow  in  from 
external  commerce  than  arise  from  internal  in- 
dustnr ;  for  external  commerce  can  onlvbe  ma- 
naged to  advantage  by  the  ridi,  and  wey  have 
also  at  the  same  time  all  the  emoluments  arising 
from  internal  industry ;  so  that  the  rich,  with 
us,  have  two  sources  of  wealth,  whereas  the  poor 
hav^  but  one.  For  this  reason,  wealth,  in  all 
commercial  states,  is  found  to  accumulate ;  and 
all  such  have  hitherto  in  time  become  aristo- 
craticaL  Again,  the  very  laws  also  of  the  coun- 
try may  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth : 
as  when,  by  their  means,  the  natural  ties  that 
bind  the  rich  and  poor  together  are  broken ;  and 
it  is  ordained  that  the  rich  shall  only  marry  with 
the  rich ;  or  when  the  learned  are  held  unqua^ 
lifted  to  serve  their  country  as  counsellors,  mere- 
ly from  a  defect  of  opulence;  and  wealth  is  Uius 
made  the  object  of  a  wise  man's  ambition ;  by 
these  means,  I  say,  and  such  means  as  these, 
riches  will  accumulate.  Now  the  possessor  of 
accumulated  wealth,  when  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life,  has  no  other 
method  to  employ  the  superfluity  of  his  fortune, 
but  in  purchasing  power;  that  is,  difierently 
speaking,  in  making  dependants,  by  purchasing 
the  liberty  of  the  needy,  or  the  venal,  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  bear  the  mortification  of  con- 
tiguous tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each  very  opu- 
lent man  generally  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of 
the  poorest  of  the  people ;  and  the  polity  abound- 
ing m  accumulated  wealth  may  be  compared  to 
a  Cartesian  system,  each  orb  with  a  vortex  of 
its  own.  Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to 
move  in  a  great  man's  vortex,  are  only  such  as 
must  be  slaves,  the  rabble  of  mankind,  whose 
souls  and  whose  education  are  adapted  to  ser- 
vitude, and  who  know  nothine  of  liberty  except 
the  name.  But  there  must  stm  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  ])eople  without  the  sphere  of  the  opu- 
lent man's  influence,  namely,  that  order  of  men 
which  subsists  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  rabble ;  those  men  who  are  possessed  of  too 
large  fortunes  to  submit  to  the  neighbouring 
man  in  power,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  set  up  for 
tyranny  themselves.  In  this  middle  order  of 
mankind,  are  generally  to  be  found  all  the  arts, 
wisdom,  and  virtues  of  society.  This  order 
alone  is  known  to  be  the  true  preserver  of  free- 
dom, and  may  be  called,  the  people.  Now  it 
may  happen,  that  this  middle  order  of  mankind 
may  lose  all  its  influence  in  a  state,  and  its  voice 
be  m  a  manner  drowned  in  that  of  the  rabble; 
for  if  the  fortune  sufficient  for  qualifying  a  per- 
son at  j^esent  to  rive  his  voice  in  state  amirs, 
be  ten  times  less  than  was  judged  sufficient  up- 
on flnrming  the  constitution,  it  u  evident,  that 
greater  numbers  of  the  rabble  will  thus  be  in- 


troduced into  the  political  mtem,  and  thcT, 
ever  moving  in  the  vortex  of  the  great,  will  fii- 
iow  where  greatness  shall  direct.  In  sudi  a 
stete,  therefore,  all  that  the  middle  order  baa 
left,  is  to  preserve  the  prerogative  and  privileges 
of  tiie  one  principal  governor  with  the  most  sa- 
cred circumspection.  For  he  divides  thepower 
of  the  rich,  and  calls  off  the  great  from  faUiu 
with  tenfold  weidbt  on  the  middle  order  plaoed 
beneath  them.  The  middle  order  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  town,  of  which  the  opulerit  are  fomi- 
mg  the  siege,  and  of  which  the  governor  from 
without  is  hastening  the  relief.  While  the  be- 
siegere  are  in  dread  of  an  enemy  over  them,  it 
is  but  natural  to  offer  the  townsmen  the  moat 
specious  terms;  to  flatter  them  with  sounds,  and 
amuse  them  with  privileges ;  but  if  they  once 
defeat  the  governor  from  behind,  the  walla  of 
the  town  vnll  be  but  a  small  defSoice  to  its  in- 
habitants. What  they  may  then  expect,  may 
be  seen  by  turning  our  eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa, 
or  Venice,  where  the  laws  govern  the  poor,  and 
the  rich  govern  the^laws.  I  am  then  for,  and 
would  die  for,  monarchy,  sacred  monarchy  ;  fe 
if  there  be  any  thing  sacred  amongst  men,  it* 
must  be  the  anointed  sovereign  of  his  people  ; 
and  every  diminution  of  his  power,  in  war  or 
|«ace,  is  an  infrmgement  upon  the  real  liber- 
ties of  the  subject  The  sounds  of  liberty,  pa- 
triotism, and  Britons,  have  already  done  mudi ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  true  sons  of  fiieedom 
•will  prevent  their  ever  doing  more.  I  have 
known  many  of  those  pretended  championa  Hat 
liberty  in  my  time,  yet  do  I  not  remember  one 
that  was  pot^  in  his  heart  and  in  his  flunily,  a 
tyrant." 

My  warmth,  I  found,  had  lengthened  this 
harangue  beyond  the  rules  of  good- breeding; 
but  the  impatience  of  my  entertainer,  who  often 
strove  to  interrupt  it,  could  be  restrained  mr 
longer.  "  Whatrwed  he,  "  then  I  have  been 
all  this  while  entertaining  a  Jesuit  in  parson's 
clothes  ?  But  bv  all  the  am-mines  of  Cornwall, 
out  he  shall  pack,  if  my  name  be  Wilkinson.' 
— I  now  found  I  had  gone  too  far,  and*"  asked 
pardon  for  the  warmth  with  which  I  had  qiokeD. 
— "  Pardon !"  returned  he  in  a  ftiry ;  "  1  think 
such  principles  demand  ten  thousand  pardons. 
What !  give  up  liberty,  property,  and,  as  the 
Gazetteer  says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled  with 
wooden  shoes !  Sir,  I  insist  upon  your  marching 
out  of  this  house  immediately,  to  prevent  worse 
consequences.  Sir,  I  insist  upon  it."  I  was  go- 
ing to  repeat  my  remonstrances ;  but  just  then 
we  heard  a  footman's  rap  at  the  door,  and  the 
two  ladies  cried  out, ''  As  sure  as  death,  then 
is  our  master  and  mistress  come  home !" — ^It 
seems  my  entertainer  was  all  this  while  only 
the  butier,  who,  in  his  master's  absence,  had  a 
mind  to  cut  a  figure,  and  be  for  a  while  the  gen- 
tieman  himself;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  talk- 
ed politics  as  well  as  most  country  gentlemen 
do.— But  nothing  could  now  exceed  my  confri- 
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sion  Qpon  leeing  the  ^endeiBaaand Mb  lady  en- 
ter ;  nor  was  their  surprise^  at  finding  such  com- 
pany and  good  cheer,  less  than  ours. — '^  Gren- 
tkmen/'  cded  the  real  master  of  the  house  to 
me  and  my  companion,  "  mv  wife  and  I  are 
^oiur  most  numbte  servants ;  hut  I  protest  this 
18  so  unexpected  a  fiivour^  that  we  almost  sink 
under  the  obligation."  However  unexpected 
our  company  might  be  to  them,  theirs,  I  am 
sure,  was  stUl  more  so  to  us,  and  I  was  struck 
dumb  with'  the  apprehensions  of  my  own  ab- 
surdity ;  when,  whom  should  I  next  see  enter 
the  room  but  my  dear  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot, 
who  waa  formerly  designed  to  be  married  to  my 
aoa  George ;  but  whose  match  was  iKroken  off, 
as  already  related.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she 
flew  to  my  arms  with  the  utmost  joy.  *^  My 
4lear  sir,"  cried  she,  '^  to  what  happ^  accident 
is  it  that  we  owe  so  unexpected  a  visit  ?  I  am 
sore  my  uncle  and  aunt  vrill  be  in  raptures 
when  tney  find  they  have  got  the  good  Doctor 
Pdmroae  for  their  guest"  Upon  hearing  my 
name,  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  very  politely 
stepped  up,  and  welcomed  me  witn  most  cordial 
hospitality.  Nor  could  they  forbear  smiling  on 
being  informed  of  the  nature  of  my  present  vi- 
sit ;  but  the  unfortunate  butler,  whom  they  at 
first  seemed  disposed  to  turn  away,  was,  at  my 
intercession,  forgiven. 

Mr  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  house 
bekniged,  now  insisted  upon  having  the  pleasure 
of  my  sta^  for  some  days ;  and  as  their  niece, 
my  ^anmng  pupil,  whose  mind,  in  some  mea- 
sure, had  b^  formed  under  my  own  instruc- 
tions, joined  in  their  intreaties,  I  comnlied. 
That  night  I  was  shewn  to  a  magnificent  cnam- 
ber,  and  the  next  momii^,  early,  Miss  Wilmot 
desired  to  walk  with  me  m  the  garden,  which 
was  decorated  in  the  modern  manner.  Ailer 
some  time  spent  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
the  place,  she  inquired,  with  seeming  uncon- 
cern, when  last  I  had  heard  from  my  son  George. 
"  Alas  1  madam,"  cried  I,  '^  he  has  now  b^n 
near  three  years  absent,  without  ever  writing  to 
his  friends  or  me.  Where  he  is,  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  or  happiness  more. 
No^  my  dear  madam,  we  shall  never  more  see 
such  jMeadng  hours  as  were  once  spent  by  our 
fire-side  at  Wakefield.  My  little  fiimily  are  now 
dispersing  very  fast,  and  poverty  has  brought 
not  only  want,  but  infamy  upon  us."  The  good- 
natured  girl  let  fall  a  tear  at  this  account ;  Init, 
as  I  saw  her  possessed  of  too  much  sensibility, 
I  forbore  a  more  minute  detail  of  our  sufferings. 
It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to  me  to  find 
that  time  had  made  no  alteration  in  her  affec- 
tions, and  that  she  had  rejected  several  offers 
that  had  been* made  her  since  our  leaving  her 
part  of  the  country.  She  led  me  round  all  the 
^ctensive  improvements  of  the  place,  pointing  to 
the  several  walks  and  arbours,  and  at  the  same 
time  catching  firom  every  ofcgect  a  hint  for  some 


new  question  relative  to  my  son.  In  this  man- 
ner we  spent  the  forenoon,  till  the  bell  summon- 
ed us  to  dinner,  where  we  fi)und  the  manager 
of  the  strolling  company  that  I  mentioned  be- 
fi)re,  who  was  come  to  dospose  of  tickets  for  the 
Fair  Penitent,  which  was  to  be  acted  that  even- 
ing ;  the  part  of  Horatio  by  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  very  warm  in  the  praise  of  the  new  per- 
former, and  averred,  that  ne  never  saw  any  one 
who  bid  so  Mr  for  excellence.  Acting,  he  ob- 
served, was  not  learned  in  a  day.  ''  But  this 
gentleman,"  continued  he,  '^  seems  bom  to  tread 
the  stage.  His  voice,  his  figure,  and  attitudes, 
are  all  admirable.  We  caught  him  up  acddent- 
ally,  in  our  journey  down."  This  account,  in 
some  measure,  excited  our  curiosity ;  and,  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  ladies,  I  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  them  to  Uie  play-house,  which 
was  no  otner  than  a  bam.  As  the  company  with 
which  I  went  was  incontestably  the  chief  of  the 
place,  we  were  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  the  thea- 
tre ;  where  we  sat  for  some  time  with  no  small 
impatience  to  see  Horatio  make  his  appearance. 
The  new  performer  advanced  at  last :  and  let 
parents  think  of  my  sensations  by  their  own, 
when  I  found  it  was  my  unfortunate  son  !  He 
was  going  to  b^n ;  when,  turning  his  eyes  upon 
the  audience,  he  perceived  Miss  Wilmot  and  me, 
and  stood  at  once  speechless  and  immoveable. 

The  actors  behind  the  scenes,  who  ascribed 
this  pause  to  bis  natural  timidity,  attempted  to 
encourage  him ;  but  instead  of  going  on,  he  burst 
into  a  fiood  of  tears,  and  retired  off  the  stage. 
I  don't  know  what  were  my  feelings  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  they  succeeded  with  too  much  ra- 
pidity for  descnption ;  but  I  was  soon  awaked 
from  this  disagreeable  reverie  by  Miss  Wilmot ; 
who,  pale  and  with  a  trembling  voice,  desired 
me  to  conduct  her  baick  to  her  uncle's.  When 
got  home,  Mr  Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a  stranger 
to  our  extraordinary  behaviour,  being  informed 
that  the  new  performer  was  my  son,  sent  his 
coach,  and  an  invitation  for  him ;  and,  as  he 
persisted  in  his  refrisal  to  appear  again  upon  the 
stage,  the  players  put  another  in  his  place,  and 
we  soon  had  him  with  us.  Mr  Arnold  gave  him 
the  kindest  reception,  and  I  received  hira  with 
my  usual  transport,  for  I  could  never  counter- 
feit a  false  resentment.  Miss  Wilmot's  reception 
was  mixed  with  seeming  neglect,  and  yet  I  could 
perceive  she  acted  a  studied  part.  The  tumult 
m  her  mind  seemed  not  yet  abated ;  she  said 
twenty  giddy  things  that 'looked  like  joy,  and 
then  laughed  aloud  at  her  own  want  of  meaning. 
At  intervals  she  would  take  a  sly  peep  at  the 
glass,  as  if  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  irre- 
sistible beauty ;  and  often  would  ask  questions, 
without  giving  any  manner  of  attention  to  the 
answers. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

The  History  of  a  Philotovhic  Faguhond,  pursu* 
ing  Novdhf,  but  losing  Omtent. 

AvTBR  we  had  sapped,  Mrs  Arnold  politely 
oflfa[«d  to  send  a  couple  of  her  fbotmen  for  my 
son's  baggage^  whidi  he  at  first  seemed  to  de- 
cline ;  bat  upon  her  pressing  the  reqaest,  he  was 
obliged  to  inform  her,  that  a  stick  snd  a  wallet 
wefe  an  the  moveabte  thin«  opon  this  earth 
which  he  ooald  boast  of.  '' Why,  ay,  my  son," 
cried  I,  **  yoa  left  me  bat  poor ;  snd  poor,  I 
find,  yoa  are  come  back :  and  Tet,  I  make  no 
doabt  you  ha^e  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world." 
— *'  Yes,  sir,"  replied  my  son ;  '^  bat  traTdliiw 
after  fbrtone  is  not  the  wajr  to  secore  her ;  an^ 
indeed,  of  late,  I  hare  deststed  from  the  par- 
suit"— '<  I  tocy,  sir,"  cried  Mrs  Arnold, ''  that 
tiie  aceoont  of  yoar  adientoies  would  be  amo- 
aing ;  ^e  first  part  of  them  I  ha^e  often  heard 
fVom  my  niece ;  bat  eoold  the  company  prerail 
fbr  the  rest,  it  woald  be  an  additional  obli^ 
tion." — **  Madam,"  revlied  my  son, "  I  promise 
yoa  the  pleasure  yoa  naTe  in  hearing  will  not 
be  half  so  great  as  mT  Tsnity  in  repeating  them ; 
and  yet  in  die  whole  narrative  I  can  scarcely 
pretntae  yoa  one  adventure,  as  my  account  is 
rathn*  of  what  I  saw,  than  what  I  did.  The  first 
miafbotone  of  my  lifib,  which  you  all  know,  was 
great ;  but  though  it  distresseo,  it  could  not  rink 
mo.  No  peraon  ey^  had  a  better  knack  at  ho- 
ping thMi  I.  The  leas  kind  I  found  Fortune  at 
ona  time,  the  more  I  expected  fVom  her  at  an- 
other ;  Mid  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  her 
wheel,  every  new  revolution  might  lift,  but 
wM  not  depress  me.  I  proceeded,  tiierefore, 
towaida  London,  in  a  fine  morning,  no  way 
uneasy  about  to-morrow,  but  cheeml  as  the 
bMs  that  carolled  by  the  road ;  and  (jomfbrted 
my aelf  with  reflecting  that  London  was  the  mart 
wnere  abilities  of  every  kind  were  sure  of  meet- 
ing distinction  and  reward. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  dr,  my  first  care 
was  to  deliver  your  letter  of  recommendation  to 
our  cousin,  who  was  himself  in  little  better  cir- 
cumstances than  I.  My  first  scheme,  you  know, 
rir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  asked 
his  advice  on  the  affidr.  Our  cousin  received  the 
proposal  with  a  true  Sardonic  grin.  '  Ay,'  cried 
he,  *  this  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  career  tibat 
has  been  chalked  out  fbr  you.  I  nave  been  an 
usher  to  a  boarding-school  myself;  and  may  I 
die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  Imt  I  had  rather  be 
an  under-tumkey  in  Newgate !  I  was  up  early 
and  late — I  was  brow-beat  by  the  master — ^ha- 
ted for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress— worried 
by  the  boys  within — and  never  permitted  to  stir 
out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But  are  you  sure 
you  are  fit  for  a  school  ?  Let  me  examine  you  a 


little.  Have  von  been  bred  apprentice  to  the 
bmdness?' — ^No. — *  Then  you  wont  do  fi>r  a 
school.  Can  you  dress  the  bovs'  hair?' — Na 
— '  Then  you  won't  do  fbr  a  achool.  Have  you 
had  the  small-pox  ?'— No. — '  Then  you  woo  t 
do  for  a  school.  Can  vou  lie  three  in  a  bed  ? 
— ^No.— '  Th^  you  wiU  never  do  for  a  schooL 
Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  ?'— Yes. — •  Hien 
you  will  by  no  means  do  finr  a  schooL  No,  sir ; 
if  you  are  for  a  genteel,  easy  profession,  bind 
yoursdf  seven  years  as  an  apprentioe  to  turn  a 
cutkr's  whed ;  but  avoid  a  school  by  any  means. 
Yet  come,'  continued  he,  '  I  see  you  are  a  lad 
€f(  spirit  and  some  learning ;  what  do  yoa  think 
of  commencing  author  like  me?  Yon  nave  read 
in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving  at 
the  trade ;  at  present  I'll  shew  you  forty  very 
don  fdlows  ^ut  town  that  live  by  it  in  opu- 
IflDce.  All  honest  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on 
smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and  po- 
litics, and  are  paised.  Men,  sir,  who,  had  Oey 
been  bred  cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  have 
only  mended  ahoes,  but  never  made  them.' 

«  Findii^  that  tiiere  was  no  great  degrea  of 
gentiU^  amced  to  the  character  of  an  vSber,  I 
resolved  to  aoooit  his  proposal ;  and  having  the 
highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed  the  Andqua 
Mater  of  Grub-street  with  reverence.  I  thought 
it  my  g^ory  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and 
Otway  trod  beroreme.  I  considered  the  goddess 
of  thia  region  as  the  parent  of  excellence ;  and, 
however  an  intercourse  with  the  world  might 
give  us  good  sense,  the  poverty  she  entailed  I 
suppoeed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius.  Big  with 
these  reflections,  I  sat  down,  and  finding  that 
the  best  things  remained  to  be  said  on  the  wrong 
side,  I  resolved  to  write  a  book  that  should  be 
wholly  new.  I  therefore  dressed  up  three  para- 
doxes with  some  ingenuity.  They  were  false, 
indeed,  but  they  were  new.  The  jeweb  of  tnith 
have  been  so  often  imported  by  others,  that  no- 
thing was  left  fbr  me  to  import  but  some  splen- 
did things  that  at  a  distsnce  looked  every  bit  as 
welL  Witness,  you  powers,  what  fknaed  im- 
portance sat  percned  upon  my  quill  while  I  was 
writing !  The  whole  lesmed  world,  I  made  no 
doubt,  would  rise  to  oppose  my  systems ;  but 
then  I  Was  prepared  to  oppose  tne  whole  learn- 
ed world.  Like  the  porcuinne,  I  sat  self-collect- 
ed, with  a  quiD  pointed  against  every  qiposer." 

"  Well  said,  my  boy,'*^cried  I ;  "and  what 
subject  did  you  treat  upon  ?  I  hope  you  did  not 
pass  over  the  importance  of  monogamy.  But  I 
interrupt— go  on.  You  published  ytmr  para- 
doxes ;  weU,  and  what  cud  the  learned  world 
say  to  your  paradoxes  ?" 
•  '*  Sir,"  replied  my  son,  "  the  learned  world 
said  nothing  to  my  paradoxes  ;^othin|;  at  aO, 
sir.  Every  man  of  them  was  employed  m  prai- 
sing his  mends  and  himself,  or  condemning  his 
enemies ;  and  unfortunately,  as  I  had  neither, 
I  sufibred  the  crudlest  mortification-^n^lect. 
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'*  As  I  waft  meditatiiig  one  day^  in  a  cofibe« 
house^  on  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes,  a  little  man, 
happening  to  enter  the  room,  placed  himself  in 
the  hox  l^ore  me ;  and  after  some  preliminary 
discourse,  finding  me  to  be  a  schohur,  drew  out 
a  bundle  of  proposals,  b^ging  me  to  subscribe 
to  a  new  edition  he  was  going  to  give  the  world 


buried  among  the  essavs  upon  liberty,  eastern 
tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  while 
Philautus,  Philalethes,  Philelutheros,  and  Phi- 
lanthroDos,  all  wrote  better,  because  they  wrote 
faster,  than  I. 

*'  Now,  therefore,  I  bmn  to  associate  with 
none  but  disappointed  authors  like  myself,  who 


of  Propertius,  with  notes.   This  demand  neces-    praised,  deplored,  and  despis^  each  other.   The 


sarily  produced  a  reply,  that  I  had  no  money ; 
and  that  concession  led  him  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  my  expectations.  Finmng  that  my 
expectations  were  just  as  great  as  my  purse — 
'  I  see,'  cried  he, '  you  are  unacauainted  with 
the  town.  Ill  teach  you  a  part  of  it — ^Look  at 
these  proposals;  upon  these  very  proposals  I 
have  subsisted  very  comfortably  for  twelve  years. 
The  moment  a  nobleman  returns  fVom  his  tra- 
vels, a  Creolian  anives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  doW' 


satisfaction  we  fbund  in  every  celebrated  wri- 
ter's attempts  was  inversely  as  their  merits.  I 
found  that  no  genius  in  another  could  please 
me.  My  unfortunate  paradoxes  had  entirelj 
dried  up  that  source  of  comfort.  I  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write  with  satisfaction ;  for  ex- 
cdlence  in  another  was  my  aversion^  and  wri- 
ting was  my  tra^^. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as 
I  was  one  day  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St  James's 


ager  from  her  country-seat,  I  strike  for  a  sub-  Park,  a  jaaof  ^ueman  df  distinction,  who 
— !_^-_  T  /•_-. !___!___  .v_i_  1.  ___. — .-*!_  U.S.  Yui^  Ij^jj  jjjy  intimate  acquaintance  at  the  uni- 
versity, aporoached  me.  We  saluted  each  other 
with  some  nesitation — he  almost  ashamed  of  be- 
ing known  to  one  who  made  so  shabby  an  ap- 
pearance, and  I  afraid  of  a  repulse.  But  mv 
suspicions  soon  vanished;  for  Ned  Thornhill 
was  at  the  bottom  a  very  good-natured  fellow." 
"  What  did  you  say,  George  ?"  intenrupted 
I. — "  Thornhill!  was  not  tl^t  his  name?  It 


scription.  I  first  besiege  their  hearts  with  flat- 
tery, and  then  pour  m  my  proposals  at  the 
breach.  If  they  subscribe  readuy  the  first  time, 
I  renew  my  request  to  beg  a  dedication  fee ;  if 
they  let  me  have  that,  I  smite  them  once  more 
for  engraving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the  top. 
Thus,'  continued  he,  '  I  live  by  vanity,  and 
laugh  at  it.  But,  between  ourselves,  I  am  now 
too  well  known ;  I  should  be  glad  to  borrow 


vour  face  a  bit ;  a  nobleman  of  distinction  has    can  certainly  be  no  other  than  my  landlord."-— 
lust  returned  from  Italy ;  my  fiice  is  familiar  to    *'  Bless  me  r  cried  Mrs  Arnold,  '^  is  Mr  Thorn- 
porter  ;  but  if  you  bring  this  copy  of  verses,    hill  so  near  a  neighbour  of  yours  ?  He  has  long 
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my  life  for  it  you  succeed,  and  we  diride  the 
spoil.'" 

"  Bless  us,  Creorge,"  cried.  I,  '^  and  is  this  the 
employment  of  poets  now  ?  Do  men  of  their  ex- 
alted talents  thus  stoop  to  b^gary  ?  Can  they 
80  fiur  disgrace  their  calling,  as  to  make  a  vife 
traffic  of  praise  for  bread  ?' 

"  O  no,  sir,"  returned  he ;  *'  a  true  poet  can 
never  be  so  base ;  for  wherever  there  is  p;enius 
there  is  pride.  The  creatures  I  now  describe  are 
only  be^;ars  in  rhyme.  The  real  poet,  as  he 
braves  every  hardship  for  fame,  so  is  he  equally 
a  coward  to  contempt ;  and  none  but  those  who 
are  unworthy  protection,  condescend  to  solicit  it. 

**  Haring  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such 
indignities,  and  yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to 


been  a  friend  in  our  family,  and  we  expect  a 
visit  firom  him  shortly." 

"  My  friend's  first  care,"  continued  my  son, 
''  was  to  alter  my  appearance  by  a  very  fine 
suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then  I  was  admit- 
ted to  his  table  upon  the  footing  of  half  friend, 
half  underling.  My  business  was  to  attend  him 
at  auctions,  to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he  sat 
for  his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hand  in  his  cha- 
riot when  not  filled  by  another,  and  to  assist  at 
tattering  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  he  had 
a  mind  for  a  firolic  Besides  this,  I  had  twenty 
other  little  employments  in  the  £unilv.  I  was 
to  do  many  small  things  without  bidding ;  to 
carry  the  cork-screw;  to  stand  oodfather  to  all 
the  butler's  children ;  to  sing  when  I  was  bid ; 
to  lie  never  out  of  humour ;  always  to  be  hum- 


hazard  a  second  attempt  for  fame,  I  was  now  , 

obliged  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  write  for  ble ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  be  very  auppy. 

hreSi.    But  I  was  unqualified  for  a  profession  '*  In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I  was 

where  mere  industry  alone  was  to  ensure  sue-  not  without  a  riftL  A  captain  of  marines,  who 

cess.    I  could  not  suppress  my  lurking  passion  was  formed  for  the  place  by  nature,  opposed  me 

for  applause  *;  but  usually  consumed  that  time  in  my  patron's  afibctions.  His  mother  had  been 

in  efforts  i^er  excellence  which  takes  up  but  launoress  to  a  man  of  quality,  and  thus  he  early 

little  room,  when  it  should  have  been  more  ad-  acquired  a  taste  fbr  pimping  and  pedif^ree.    As 


vantageously  employed  in  the  diffusive  produc- 
tions of  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little  piece 
would,  therefore,  come  forth  in  the  midst  of  pe- 
riodical publications,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
The  public  were  more  importantly  employed 
than  to  observe  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style. 


this  gentleman  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to 
be  acquainted  with  lords,  though  he  was  dis- 
misseu  fVom  several  for  his  stupidity,  yet  he 
found  many  of  diem,  who  were  as  dull  as  him- 
self, that  permitted  his  assiduities.  As  fiattery 
was  his  trade,  he  practised  it  with  the  easiest 


or  the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet    address  imaginable ;  but  it  came  awkward  and 
was  thrown  m  to  oblivion.    My  essays  were    stiff*  from  me ;  and  as  every  day  my  patron's 
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desire  of  flattery  increased^  so  every  hour,  being' 
better  acquainted  with  his  defects,  I  became 
more  unwilling  to  give  it — Thus  I  was  once 
more  fairly  going  to  give  up  the  field  to  the  cap- 
tain, when  ray  friend  found  occasion  for  my  as- 
sistance. This  was  nothing  less  than  to  fight  a 
duel  for  him  with  a  gentleman,  whose  sister  it 
was  pretended  he  had  used  ill.  I  readily  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  though  I  see  you 
arc  displeased  at  my  conduct,  yet  as  it  was  a 
debt  indispensably  due  to  friendship,  I  could 
not  refuse.  I  undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my 
antagonist,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  that  the. lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the 
town,  and  the  fellow  her  bufly  and  a  sharper. 
This  piece  of  service  was  repaid  with  the  warm- 
est professions  of  gratitude ;  but  as  my  friend 
was  to  leave  town  in  a  few  days,  he  knew  no 
other  method  of  serving  me  but  by  recommend- 
ing me  to  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Thomhill,  and 
another  nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  en- 
joyed a  post  under  government.  When  he  was 
gone,  my  first  care  was  to  carry  his  recommen- 
datory letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man  whose  charac- 
ter for  every  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just  I 
was  receivea  by  his  servants  with  the  most  hos- 
pitable smiles ;  for  the  looks  of  the  domestics 
ever  transmit  their  master's  benevolence.  Being 
shewn  into  a  grand  apartment,  where  Sir  Wil- 
liam soon  came  to  me,  I  delivered  my  message 
and  letter,  which  he  read,  and  after  pausing 
some  minutes — '  Pray,  sir,'  cried  he,  '  inform 
me  what  you  have  done  for  my  kinsman,  to  de- 
serve this  warm  recommendation  ?  But  I  sup- 
r),  sir,  I  guess  your  merits ;  you  have  fougnt 
him ;  and  so  you  would  expect  a  reward 
f^om  me  for  being  the  instrument  of  his  vices. 
I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  my  present  reflisal 
may  be  some  punishment  for  your  guilt ;  but 
still  more  that  it  may  be  some  inducement  to 
Your  rei»entance.'  The  severity  of  this  rebuke  I 
bore  patiently,  because  I  knew  it  was  just  My 
whole  expectations  now,  therefore,  lay  in  my 
letter  to  the  great  man.  As  the  doors  of  the 
nobility  are  ahnost  ever  beset  with  b^gars,  all 
ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly  petition,  Ifound  it 
no  easy  matter  to  gain  admittance.  However, 
alter  bribing  the  servants  with  half  my  worldly 
fortune,  I  was  at  last  shewn  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  my  letter  being  previously  sent  up  for 
his  lordship's  inspection.  During  this  anxious 
interval,  1  ha4  hill  time  to  look  around  me. 
Every  thing  was  grand  and  of  happy  contri- 
vance ;  the  paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gild- 
ings, petrifi^  me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea 
of  the  owner.  Ah  !  thought  I  to  myself,  how 
very  great  must  the  possessor  of  all  these  things 
be,  wno  carries  in  bis  head  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth 
of  a  kingdom  ;  sure  his  genius  must  be  unfa- 
thomable! During  these  awful  reflections,  I 
heard  a  step  come  heavily  forward.  Ah,  this  is 
the  great  man  himself!  No,  it  was  only  a  cham- 


bermaid. Another  foot  was  heard  soon  uSttx, 
This  must  be  he !  No,  it  was  only  the  great 
man's  valet-de-chambre.  At  last  his  lordship 
actually  made  his  appearance.  *  Are  you,'  oied 
he, '  the  bearer  of  tnis  here  letter  ?'  I  answered 
with  a  bow.  ^  I  learn  by  this,'  continued  he, 
'  as  how  that — '  But  just  at  that  instant  a  ser- 
vant delivered  him  a  card ;  and,  without  taking 
farther  notice,  he  went  out  of  the  rootm,  and 
left  me  to  digest  my  own  happiness  at  leisure. 
I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  by  a  footman 
that  his  lordship  was  going  to  his  coach  at  the 
door.  Down  I  immediately  followed,  and  join- 
ed my  voice  to  that  of  three  or  four  more,  who 
came  like  me  to  petition  for  fiivours.  His  lord- 
ship, however,  went  too  fast  for  us,  and  was 
gaining  his  chariot-door  with  large  strides,  when 
I  hallooed  out  to  know  if  I  was  to  have  any  re- 
ply. He  was  by  this  time  got  in,  and  mutter- 
ed an  answer,  half  of  which  I  only  heard,  the 
other  half  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot- 
wheels.  I  stood  for  some  time  with  my  ne<^ 
stretched  out,  in  the  posture  of  one  that  was 
listening  to  catch  the  glorious  sounds,  till,  look- 
ing round  me,  I  found  myself  alone  at  his  loi3d- 
ship's  gate. 

"  My  patience,"  continued  my  son,  "  was 
now  qmte  exhausted.  Stung  with  the  thousand 
indignities  I  had  met  with,  I  was  willing  to 
cast  myself  away,  and  only  wanted  the  gul|3i  to 
receive  me.  I  regarded  myselfas  one  of  those  vile 
things  that  Nature  designed  should  be  thrown 
by  into  her  lumber-room,  there  to  perish  in  ob- 
scurity. I  had  still,  however,  half-a-guinea  left, 
and  of  that  I  thought  Fortune  herself  should  not 
deprive  me ;  but,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  I 
was  resolved  to  go  instantly  and  spend  it  while 
I  had  it,  and  then  trust  to  occurrences  for  ^e 
rest.  As  I  was  going  along  with  this  resolution, 
it  happened  that  Mr  Crib's  office  seemed  in- 
vitingly open  to  give  me  a  welcome  reception. 
In  this  office  Mr  Crispe  kindly  offers  all  his 
m^jest^'s  subjects  a  generous  promise  of  30/.  a- 
year,  for  which  promise  all  they  give  in  return 
IS  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permission  to  let 
him  transport  them  to  America  as  slaves.  I  was 
happ^  at  finding  a  place  where  I  could  lose  nrjr 
fears  in  desperation,  and  entered  this  cell,  for  it 
had  the  appearance  of  one,  with  the  devotion  of 
a  monastic.  Here  I  found  a  number  of  poor 
creatures,  all  in  circumstances  like  myself,  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  Mr  Crispe,  presenting  a 
true  epitome  of  English  impatience.  -  Each  un- 
tractable  soul  at  variance  with  fortune,  wreaked 
her  injuries  on  their  own  hearts ;  but  Mr  Crispe 
at  last  came  down,  and  all  our  murmurs  were 
hushed.  He  deigned  to  regard  me  with  an  air 
of  peculiar  approbation,  and  indeed  he  was  the 
first  man,  who  for  a  month  past  had  talked  to  me 
with  «miles.  After  a  few  ouestions,  he  found  I 
was  fit  for  every  diing  in  tne  world.  He  paused 
a  while  upon  tne  properest  means  of  providing 
for  me,  and  slapping  nis  fordiead,  as  if  he  had 
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found  it,  assured  me,  that  there  was  at  that  time 
an  embassy  talked  of  from  the  synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  he 
would  use  his  interest  to  get  me  made  secretary. 
I  knew  in  my  own  heart  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet 
his  promise  gave  me  pleasure,  there  was  some- 
thing so  magnificent  in  the  sound.  I  fairly, 
therdbre,  divided  my  half-guinea,  one  half  of 
which  went  to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  the  other  half  I  resolved  to  go 
to  the  next  tavern  to  be  there  more  happy  than 
he. 

''  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I 
was  met  at  the  door  by  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
with  whom  I  had  formerly  some  little  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  agreed  to  be  my  companion  over  a 
bowl  of  punch.  As  I  never  chose  to  make  a  se- 
cret of  my  circumstances,  he  assured  me  that  I 
was  on  the  very  point  of  ruin,  in  listening  to 
the  office-keeper's  promises;  for  that  he  only 
designed  to  s^  me  to  the  plantations.  "  But, ' 
continued  he,  *'  I  fancy  you  might  by  a  much 
shorter  voyage  be  very  easily  put  into  a  gen  ted 
way  of  bread.  Take  my  advice,  my  ship  sails 
to-morrow  for  Amsterdam ;  what  if  you  go  in 
her  as  a  passenger  ?  The  moment  you  land,  all 
YOU  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the  Dutchmen  Eng- 
lish, and  I  warrant  you'll  get  pupils  and  mcmey 
enough.  I  suppose  you  understand  English, ' 
added  he,  "  by  this  time,  or  the  deuce  is  m  it." 
I  confidently  assured  him  of  that;  but  express- 
ed a  doubt  whether  the  Dutch  would  be  willing 
to  learn  English.  He  affirmed  with  an  oath, 
that  they  were  fond  of  it  to  distraction ;  and 
upon  that  affirmation  I  agreed  with  his  propo- 
sal, and  embarked  the  next  day  to  teach  the 
DutcLEnglish  in  Holland.  The  wind  was  fair, 
our  voyage  short,  and  after  having  paid  my  pas- 
sage with  half  my  moveables,  I  found  myself 
faUen  as  from  the  skies,  a  stranger  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  si- 
tuation I  was  unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass 
unemployed  in  teaching.  I  addressed  myself, 
therefore,  to  two  or  three  of  those  I  met,  whose 
appearance  seemed  most  promising ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  make  ourselves  mutually  under- 
stood. It  was  not  till  this  very  moment  I  re- 
collected, that  in  order  to  teach  Dutchmen  Eng- 
lish, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first 
teach  me  Dutch.  How  I  came  to  overlook  so 
4>bvious  an  objection,  is  to  me  amazing ;  but 
certain  it  is,  I  overlooked  it. 

"  This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  fairly  shipping  back  to  England 
again ;  but  dropping  into  company  with  an  Irish 
student,  who  was  returning  from  Louvain,  our 
conversation  turning  upon  topics  of  literature, 
(for  bv  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  al- 
ways forgot  the  meanness  of  my  drcumstanees 
when  I  could  converse  on  such  subjects ;)  from 
him  I  learned,  that  there  were  not  two  men  in 
his  whole  university  who  understood  Greek. 
This  amazed  me ;  I  instantly  resolved  to  travel 


to  Louvain,  and  there  live  by  teaching  Greek ; 
and  in  this  design  I  was  heartened  by  my  bro- 
ther-student, who  threw  out  some  hmts  that  a 
fortune  might  be  got  by  it. 

"  I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning. 
Every  day  lessened  the  burthen  of  my  move- 
ables, like  ^sop  and  his  basket  of  bread ;  for 
I  paid  them  for  my  lodging  to  the  Dutch  as 
I  travelled  on.  '^en  I  came  to  Louvain,  I 
was  resolved  not  to  go  sneaking  to  the  lower 
professors,  but  openly  tendered  my  talents  to 
the  principal  himself.  I  went,  had  admittance, 
and  offered  him  m  v  service  as  a  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  wnich  I  had  been  told  was  a 
desideratum  in  his  university.  The  principal 
seemed,  at  first,  to  doubt  of  my  abilities ;  but 
of  these  I  offered  to  convince  him,  by  turning 
a  part  of  any  Greek  author  he  should  fix  upon 
into  Latin.  Finding  me  perfectly  earnest  in  my 
proposal,  he  addressed  me  thus :  *'  You  see  me, 
young  man :  I  never  learned  Greek,  and  I  don't 
find  that  I  have  ever  missed  it.  I  have  had  a 
doctor's  cap  and  ^own  without  Gree': ;  I  have 
ten  thousand  flonns  a-year  without  Greek ;  I 
eat  heartily  without  Greek;  and,  in  short," 
continued  ne,  ''  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it." 

"  I  was  now  too  far  £om  home  to  think  of 
returning,  so  I  resolved  to  go  forward.  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice; 
I  now  turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  in* 
to  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  I  passed 
among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and 
among  such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough 
to  be  very  merry ;  for  I  ever  found  them  spright- 
ly in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever 
I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  night- 
fall, I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and 
that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  sub- 
sistence for  the  next  day.  I  once  or  twice  at- 
tempted to  play  for  people  of  fashion ;  but  they 
always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and 
never  rewarded  me  even  with  a  trifie.  This  was 
to  me  the  more  extraordinary,  as  whenever  I 
used  in  better  days  to  play  for  company,  when 
playing  was  my  amusement,  my  music  never 
failed  to  throw  them  into  raptures,  and  the  la- 
dies especially;  but,  as  it  was  now  my  only 
means,  it  was  received  with  contempt, — a  proof 
how  ready  the  world  is  to  under-rate  those  ta- 
lents by  which  a  man  is  supported. 

"  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris,  with 
no  design  but  just  to  look  about  me,  and  then 
to  go  forward.  The  people  of  Paris  are  much 
fonder  of  strangers  tnat  have  money  than  of 
those  that  have  wit.  As  I  could  not  boast  much 
of  either,  I  was  no  great  favourite.  After  walk- 
ing about  the  town  four  or  five  days,  and  see- 
ing the  outsides  of  the  best  houses,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  this  retreat  of  venal  hospitality ; 
when  passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
whom  should  I  meet  but  our  cousin,  to  whom 
you  first  recommended  me.    This  meeting  was 
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▼ery  agreeable  to  me^  and  I  bdiere  not  displea- 
sing to  him.  He  inquired  into  the  natore  of 
mj  jonroej  to  Paris,  and  informed  me  of  his 
own  business  there,  which  was  to  collect  pic- 
tures, medals,  intaglios,  and  antiques  of  all  kinds, 
for  a  gentleman  in  London,  w1m>  had  just  stept 
into  taste  and  a  huge  fortune.  I  was  the  more 
surprised  at  seeing  our  cousin  pitched  upon  for 
this  office,  as  he  himself  had  ohea  assured  me 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon  asking 
how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cognotcento 
so  very  suddenly,  he  assured  me  that  nothing 
was  more  easy.  The  whole  secret  consisted  in 
a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules ;  the  one,  always 
to  observe,  that  the  picture  might  have  been 
better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains;  and 
the  other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Pem- 

gino.  *'  But,  savs  he, ''  as  I  once  taught  you 
ow  to  be  an  antnor  in  London,  111  now  un- 
dertake to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  picture- 
buying  in  Paris." 

"  With  this  proposal  I  very  readiljr  closed, 
as  it  was  living ;  and  now  all  my  ambition  was 
to  live.  I  went  therefore  to  his  lodj^gs,  im- 
proving my  dress  by  his  assistance ;  and,  after 
some  time,  accompanied  him  to  auctions  of  pic- 
tures, where  the  £nglish  gentry  were  expected 
to  be  jmrchasers.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
with  his  intimacy  with  people  of  the  best  fa- 
shion, who  referred  themselves  to  his  judgment 
upon  every  picture  or  medal,  as  an  unerring 
standard  o£  taste.  He  made  very  good  use  m 
mv  assistance  upon  these  occasions ;  for  when 
asked  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take  me 
aside  and  ask  mine,  shrug,  Ic^k  wise,  return, 
and  assure  the  company  that  he  could  give  no 
opinion  upon  an  affiur  of  so  much  importance. 
Yet  there  was  sometimes  an  occasion  for  a  more 
supported  assurance.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him,  after  giving  his  opinion  that  the  colouring 
of  a  picture  was  not  mellow  enough,  very  deli- 
berately take  a  brush  with  brown  vamisti  that 
was  accidentally  by,  and  rub  it  over  the  piece 
with  great  composure  before  the  whole  company, 
and  then  ask  if  he  had  not  improved  the  tints. 
**  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in 
Paris,  he  left  me  strongly  recommended  to  se- 
veral men  of  distinction,  as  a  person  very  pro- 
r»r  for  a  travelling  tutor ;  and,  after  some  time, 
was  employed  in  that  capad^  by  a  gentleman 
who  brought  his  ward  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set 
him  forward  on  his  tour  through  Europe.  I 
was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  he  should  always  gnvem 
himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art 
of  guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  dian 
I.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  unde  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him 
apprentice  to  an.attomev.  Thus  avarice  was 
his  prevailing  passion  :  all  bis  questions  on  the 
road  were,  how  much  money  might  be  saved ; 


which  was  the  least  expensive  eourse  of  travel- 
ling ;  whether  any  thing  could  be  bought  that 
would  turn  to  account  when  disposed  of  again 
in  London.  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as 
oould  be  seen  fbr  nothii^,  he  was  ready  enough 
to  look  at;  but  if  the  s^ght  of  them  was  to  be 
paid  for,  he  usually  ass^ted  that  he  had  been 
told  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing.  He  ne- 
ver paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  obserre,  bow 
amazingly  expensive  travelling  was!  and  all 
this,  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  When 
arrived  at  L^bom,  as  we  took  a  walk  to  look 
at  the  port  and  shipping,  he  inquired  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  passage  by  sea  home  to  England. 
This  he  was  informed  was  but  a  trifle,  compa- 
red to  his  returning  by  land :  he  was  therefive 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  ;  so  paying 
me  the  small  part  of  mv  salary  that  was  due, 
he  took  IcAve  and  embarked  with  only  one  at- 
toidant  for  London. 

*^  I  now  therefore  was  left  oiice  more  upon 
the  world  at  large ;  but  then  it  was  a  thing  I 
was  used  to.  However,  my  skill  in  music  could 
avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  whore  every  pea- 
sant was  a  better  musician  than  I ;  but  bv  this 
time  t  had  acquired  another  talent  which  an- 
swered my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  vras  a  skill 
in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  universities 
and  convents,  there  are,  upon  certain  days,  phi- 
losophical theses  maintained  against  everv  ad- 
ventitious disputant ;  for  which,  if  the  (jiim- 
pion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  daim 
a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for 
one  night.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  I  fought 
my  way  towards  England ;  walked  along  firom 
dty  to  dty ;  examined  mankind  more  nearly; 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of 
the  picture.  My  remarks,  however,  are  but 
fow ;  I  found  tliat  monarchy  was  the  best  go- 
vernment for  the  poor  to  live  in,  and  common- 
wealths for  the  ndi.  I  found  that  ridies  in  ( 
ceheral  were  in  every  country  another  name  for 
needom ;  and  that  no  man  is  so  fond  of  liberQr 
himself,  as  not  to  be  desirous  of  sulgecting  the 
will  of  some  individuals  in  sode^  to  his  own. 

"  Upon  my  arrivid  in  England,  I  resolved  to 
pay  my  respects  first  to  you,  and  then  to  eoSasi 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  expedition  that  was 
going  forward ;  but  on  my  journey  down,  my 
resolutions  were  changed  by  meeting  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  I  found  bdonged  to  a  com- 
pany of  comedians  that  were  going  to  make 
a  summer  campaign  in  the  country.  The  com- 
pany seemed  not  much  to  disapprove  of  me  for 
an  associate.  They  all,  however,  apprized  me 
of  the  importance  of  the  task  at  which  I  aim- 
ed; that  the  public  was  a  many-headed  m<m- 
ster,  and  that  only  such  as  had  very  good  heads 
could  please  it ;  that  acting  was  not  to  be  learnt 
in  a  day ;  and  that  without  some  traditional 
shrugs,  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and  only 
on  the  stage,  these  hundred  years,  I  could  never 
pretend  to  please.    The  next  difficulty  was  in 
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fittuf  me  with  parts^  as  almost  evexj  character 
was  m  keeping.  I  was  driven  for  some  time 
from  one  character  to  another^  till  at  last  tlo^ 
ratio  was  fixed  upon,  which  the  presence  of  the 
present  company  has  happily  hindered  me  from 
acting." 

CHAR  XXI. 

T/ie  short  continuance  of  Friendship  among  the 
Vicious,  which  is  coeval  only  with  mutual  satis^ 
faction* 

My  son's  account  Inras  too  long  to  he  deliver- 
ed at  ooce ;  the  first  part  of  it  was  hegan  that 
night,  and  he  was  concluding  the  rest  uter  din- 
ner the  next  day>  when  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Thomhill's  equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make 
a  pause  in  the  general  satisfaction.  The  butler^ 
WHO  ivas  now  become  my  friend  in  the  family^ 
informed  me,  with  a  whisper,  that  the  Sauire 

« had  already  made  some  overtures  to  Miss  Wil- 
mot,  and  that  her  atmtand  unde  seemed  hi^y 
to  approve  the  match.  Upon  Mr  Thommll  s 
entermg,  he  seemed,  at  seeing  my  son  and  me, 
to  start  back ;  but  I  readily  imputed  that  to  sur- 
prise, and  not  displeasure.  However,  upon  our 
advancing  to  salute  him,  he  returned  our  greet- 
ing with  the  most  apparent  candour ;  and  after 
a  3ioTi  time  his  presence  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  general  good  humour. 

Auer  tea  he  called  me  aside,  to  inquireaitermy 
daughter ;  but  upon  my  informing  him  that  my 
inquiry  was  unsuccessful,  he  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised ;  adding,  that  he  had  been  since  frequent- 
ly at  my  house,  in  order  to  comfort  the  rest  of 
the  family,  whom  he  left  perfectly  well.  He 
then  askea  if  I  had  communicatea  her  misfor- 
tune to  Miss  Wilmot,  or  my  son ;  and  upon  my 
replying,  that  I  had  not  told  them  as  yet,  he 
greatly  approved  my  prudence  and  precaution, 
desiring  me  by  all  means  to  keep  it  a  secret. 
*'  For  at  best,'  cried  he,  "  it  is  but  divulging 
one's  own  infhmy ;  and  p^haps  Miss  Livy  may 
not  be  so  guilty  as  we  all  imagine."  We  were 
here  interrupted  by  a  servant,  who  came  to  ask 
the  Squire  in  to  stand  up  at  country-dances ;  so 
that  he  left  me  quite  pleased  with  the  interest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  my  concerns.  His  addresses, 
however,  to  Miss  Wiunot,  were  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken ;  and  vet  she  seemed  not  perfectly 
pleased,  but  bore  tnem  rather  in  compliance  to 
the  will  of  her  aunt,  than  fVom  real  inclination. 
1  had  even  the  satis&ction  to  see  her  lavish 
some*  kind  looks  upon  my  unfortunate  son, 
which  the  other  could  neither  extort  by  his  for- 
tune nor  assiduity.  Mr  Thomhill's  seeming 
coniposure,  however,  not  a  Httle  surprised  me ; 

'  we  had  now  continued  here  a  week  at  the  press- 
ing instances  of  Mr  Arnold ;  but  each  day  the 

more  tenderness  Miss  Wilmot  shewed  my  son. 


Mr  Thomhill's  friendship  seemed  prqKNrtion- 
ably  to  increase  for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind  as- 
surances of  usio^his  interest  to  serve  the  fa- 
mily, but  now  his  generosity  was  not  confined 
to  promises  alone.  The  morning  I  designed  for 
my  departure,  Mr  Thomhill  cune  to  me  with 
looks  of  real  pleasure,  to  inform  me  of  a  piece 
of  service  he  had  done  for  his  frieUd  Greorge. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  his  having  procured 
him  an  ensign's  commission  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments that  were  goins;  to  the  West  Indies,  for 
which  he  had  promised  but  one  hundred  pounds, 
his  interest  being  sufficient  to  get  an  abatement 
of  the  other,  two.  ^'  As  for  this  trifling  piece  oi 
service,"  continued  the  young  gentleman,  '^  I 
desire  no  other  reward  but  the  pleasure  of  ha- 
ving served  my  friend ;  and  as  u>r  the  hundred 
poimds  to  be  paid,  if  you  are  unable  to  raise  it 
younelves,  I  will  advance  it,  and  you  shall  re- 
pay me  at  your  leisure."  This  was  a  favour  we 
wanted  words  to  express  our  sense  of:  I  readily, 
therefore,  gave  my  bond  for  the  money,  and  tes- 
tified as  much  gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended 
to  pay. 

George  was  to  depart  for  town  the  next  day, 
to  secure  his  commission,  in  pursuance  of  his 
generous  patron's  directions,  who  judged  it  high- 
ly expedient  to  use  dispatch,  lest  in  the  mean- 
time another  should  step  in  with  more  advanta- 
geous proposals;  The  next  morning,  therefore, 
our  young  scddier  was  early  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture, and  seemed  the  only  person  among  us 
that  was  not  affected  b^  it.  Neither  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  he  was  going  to  encounter,  nor  the 
friends  and  mistress  (for  Mi&s  Wilmot  actually 
loved  him,)  he  was  leaving  behind,  any  way 
damped  his  spirits.  After  ne  had  taken  leave 
of  die  rest  of  the  company,  I  gave  him  all  that 
I  had — ^my  blessing.  "  And  now,  my  boy," 
cried  I,  "  thou  art  going  to  fight  for  thy  coun- 
try, remember  how  mv  brave  grandfather  fought 
fox  his  sacred  king,  wnen  loyaltv  among  Britons 
was  a  virtue.  Go,  my  boy,  ana  imitate  him  in 
aU  but  his  misfortunes ;  if  it  was  a  misfortune 
to  die  with  Lord  Falkland.  Go,  my  boy,  and 
if  you  fall,  though  distant,  exposed,  and  unwept 
by  Uiose  that  love  you,  the  most  precious  tears 
are  diose  with  which  Heaven  bedews  the  unbu- 
ried  head  of  a  soldier." 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  good 
fkmily,  that  had  been  kind  enough  to  entertain 
me  so  long,  not  without  several  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  Mr  Thomhill  for  his  late  bounty. 
I  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happi- 
ness which  affluence  and  good-breeding  procure, 
and  returned  towards  home,  despairing  of  ever 
finding  my  daughter  more,  but  sending  a  sigh 
to  heaven  to  spare  and  forgive  her.  I  was  now 
come  within  aoout  twenty  miles  of  home,  ha- 
ving hired  a  horse  to  carry  me,  as  I  was  yet  but 
weak,  and  comforted  myself  with  the  hopes  of 
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soon  seeiiig  all  I  held  dearest  upon  earth.  But 
the  night  coming  on,  I  put  up  at  a  little  puhlic- 
house  by  the  road-side,  and  asked  for  the  land- 
lord's company  over  a  pint  of  wine.  We  sat  be- 
side his  kitchen  fire,  which  was  the  best  room 
in  the  house,  and  chatted  on  politics  and  the 
news  of  the  country.  We  happened,  among 
other  topics,  to  talk  of  young  Squire  Thomhill, 
who,  the  host  assured  me,  was  hated  as  much  as 
his  uncle.  Sir  William,  who  sometimes  came 
down  into  the  country,  was  loved.  He  went  on 
to  observe,  that  he  made  it  his  whole  study  to 
betrav  the  daughters  of  such  as  received  him  to 
their  nouses,  and  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks' 
possession  turned  themrout unrewarded  and  aban- 
doned to  the  world.  As  we  continued  our  dis- 
course in  this  manner,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
out  to  get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving  that 
her  husband  was  ei^oying  a  pleasure  in  which 
she  was  not  a  sharer,  she  asked  him,  in  an  an- 
gry tone,  what  he  did  there  ?  to  which  he  only 
replied  in  an  ironical  way,  by  drinking  her 
h^th.  "  Mr  Symonds,"  med  she,  '*  you  use 
me  very  ill,  and  I'll  bear  it  no  longer.  Here 
three  parts  of  the  business  is  left  for  me  to  do, 
and  the  fourth  left  unfinished,  while  you  do 
nothing  but  soak  with  the  guests  all  day  long ; 
whereas,  if  a  spoonfhl  of  liquor  were  to  cure  me 
of  a  fever,  I  never  touch  a  drop."  I  now  found 
what  she  would  be  at,  and  immediately  poured 
out  a  glass,  which  she  received  with  a  curtesy, 
and  drinking  towards  my  good  health,  ''  Sir,'' 
resumed  ^e,  "  it  is  not  so.  much  fbr  the  value 
of  the  liquor  I  am  angr^,  but  one  cannot  help 
it  when  the  house  is  going  out  of  the  windows. 
If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to  be  dunned,  all 
the  burden  lies  upon  my  back ;  he'd  as  lief  eat 
that  glass  as  budge  after  them  himself.  There 
now  above  stairs,  we  have  a  voung  woman  who 
has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  got  anv  money,  by  her 
over- civility.  I  am  certain  she  is  very  slow  of 
payment,  and  I  wish  she  were  nut  in  mind  of 
It. — "  What  signifies  minding  ner  ?"  cried  the 
host ;  ^'  if  she  be  slow,  she  is  sure." — "  I  don't 
know  that,"  replied  the  wife,  "  but  I  know  that 
I  am  sure  she  has  been  here  a  fortnight,  and  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  cross  of  her  money." — '*  I 
suppose,  my  dear,"  cried  he,  "  we  shall  have  it 
all  in  a  lump." — "  In  a  lump !"  cried  the  other, 
"  I  hope  we  may  get  it  any  way ;  and  that  I 
am  resolved  we  will  this  very  night,  or  out  she 
tramps,  bag  and  baggage." — ''  Consider,  my 
dear, '  cried  the  husband,  ''  she  is  a  gentlewo- 
man, and  deserves  more  respect/'—*'  As  for  the 
matter  of  that,"  returned  the  hostess,  <'  gentle 
or  simple,  out  she  shall  pack  with  a  sassarara. 
Gentry  may  be  good  things  where  they  take ; 
but  for  my  part  I  never  saw  much  good  of  them 
at  the  sign  of  the  Harrow."  Thus  saying,  she 
ran  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  that  went  from 
the  kitchen  to  a  room  over-head,  and  I  soon  per- 


ceived by  the  loudness  of  her  voioe>  and  thefait- 
temess  of  her  reproaches,  that  no  money  was  to 
be  had  from  her  lodger.  I  could  hear  the  le- 
monstrances  very  distinctly.  *'  Out,  I  say,  pack 
out  this  moment !  tramp,  tnou  infamous  strum- 
pet, or  I'll  give  thee  a  mark  thou  won't  be  the 
netter  for  these  three  months.  What !  you  trum- 
pery, to  come  and  take  up  an  honest  bouse, 
without  cross  or  coin  to  bless  yourself  with! 
come  along,  I  say." — "  0  dear  madam,"  cried 
the  stranger,  "  pity  me,  pity  a  poor  abandoned 
creature,  for  one  night,  and  death  will  soon  do 
the  rest."  I  instantly  knew  the  voice  of  my  poor 
ruined  child  Olivia.  I  flew  to  her  rescue,  whUe 
the  woman  was  dragging  her  along  by  the  hair, 
and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn  wretdi  in  my  anns. 
— "  Welcome,  any  way  welcome,  my  deaieit 
lost  one,  my  treasure,  to  your  poor  old  father's 
bosom.  Though  the  vicious  forsake  thee,  thete 
is  yet  one  in  the  world  that  will  never  forsake 
thee ;  though  thou  hast  ten  thousand  crimes  to 
answer  for,  he  will  forgive  them  all." — *'  O  my 
own  dear" — ^for  minutes  she  could  say  no  more, 
— "  my  own  dearest  good  papa !  Could  angek 
be  kinder  ?  How  do  I  deserve  so  much  ?  TOk 
villain !  I  hate  him,  and  myself,  to  be  a  reproadi 
to  so  much  goodness.  You  can't  forgive  me;  I 
know  you  cannot" — '*  Yes,  my  child,  from  my 
heart  I  do  forgive  thee :  only  repent,  and  we 
both  shall  yet  be  happy.  We  shall  see  many 
pleasant  days  yet,  my  Olivia." — **  Ah !  never, 
sir,  never.  The  rest  of  my  wretdied  life  must 
be  infamy  abroad,  and  shame  i(t  home.  But, 
alas !  papa,  you  look  much  paler  than  you  used 
to  do.  Could  such  a  thing  as  I  am  give  you  so 
much  uneasiness?  surely  you  have  too  much 
wisdom  to  take  the  miseries  of  my  guQt  upon 
yourself?" — *'  Our  wisdom,  young wroman,"  re- 
plied I "  Ah,  why  so  cold  a  name,  papa  ?" 

cried  she.  "  This  is  the 'first  time  you  ever 
called  me  by  so  cold  a  name." — "  I  ask  pardon, 
my  darling, '  returned  I ;  '*  but  1  was  going  to 
ol^rve,  that  wisdom  makes  but  a  alow  defence 
against  trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one." 

The  landlady  now  returned,  to  know  if  we 
did  not  choose  a  more  genteel  apartment ;  to 
which  assenting,  we  were  shewn  to  a  room  where 
we  could  converse  more  freely.  After  we  had 
talked  ourselves  into  some  degree  of  tranquillity, 
I  coyld  not  avoid  desiring  seme  account  of  the 
gradations  that  led  to  her  present  wretched  si- 
tuation. "  That  villain,  sir,"  said  she,  *'  from 
the  first  day  of  our  meeting,  made  me  bonour- 
able,  though  private,  proposals." 

'f  Villain,  indeed !"  cned  I ;  "  and  yet  it  in 
some  measure  surprises  me,  how  a  persm  of  Air 
Burchell's  good  sense  and  seeming  nonour  could 
be  guilty  of  such  deliberate  baseness,  and  thus 
step,  in  ta  a  family  to  undo  it." 

"  My  dear  papa,"  returned  my  daughter, 
"  you  labour  under  a  strange  mistake.  Mr  Bur- 
chell  never  attempted  to  deceive  me.  Instead 
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of  that,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  privately 
admonisfaing  me  against  the  artifices  of  Mr 
ThomhiU,  who^  I  now  find,  was  even  worse 
than  he  represented  him."—"  Mr  Thomhill !" 
interrupted  I,  "  can  it  he  ?"— "  Yes,  sir,"  re- 
turned she^  "  it  was  Mr  Thomhill  who  seduced 
me ;  who  employed  the  two  ladies,  as  he  called 
them,  hut  who  m  fact  were  ahandoned  women 
of  the  town,  without  breeding  or  pity,  to  decoy 
us  up  to  London.  Their  artifices,  you  may  re- 
itiember,  would  have  certainly  succeeded,  but 
for  Mr  Burchell's  letter,  who  directed  those  re« 
pioaches  at  them,  which  we  all  appUed  to  our- 
selves. How  he  came  to  have  so  much  influ- 
ence as  to  defeat  their  intentions,  sdll  remains 
a  secret  to  me ;  but  I  am  convinced  he  was  ever 
our  warmest,  sincerest  friend." 

*'  You  amaze  me,  my  dear,"  cried  I ;  "  hut 
now  I  find  my  first  suroidons  of  Mr  ThomhiU's 
baseness  were  too  well  grounded :  but  he  can 
triumph  in  security ;  for  he  is  rich,  and  we  are 
poor.  But  tell  me,  my  child ;  sure  it  was  no 
small  temptation  that  could  thus  obliterate  idl 
the  impressions  of  such  an  education,  and  so 
virtuous  a  disposition,  as  thine  ?" 

y  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  he  owes  all  his 
triumph  to  the  desire  I  had  of  making  him^and 
not  myself,  happy.  I  knew  that  the  ceremony 
of  our  marria^,  which  was  privately  performed 
by  a  popish  priest,  was  no  way  binding,  and  that 
•  I  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  honour." — 
*'  What !"  interrupted  I,  "  and  were  you  in- 
deed married  by  a  priest  in  orders  ?" — **  In- 
deed, sir,  we  were,"  replied  she,  "  though  we 
were  both  sworn  to  conceal  his  name." — "  Why 
then,  my  child,  come  to  my  arms  again ;  and 
now  you  are  a  thousand  times  more  welcome 
than  before ;  for  you  are  his  wife  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  nor  can  the  laws  of  man,  though 
written  upon  tables  of  adamant,  lessen  the  force 
of  that  sacred  connection." 

"  AJas !  papa,"  repUed  she, ''  you  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  his  villanies :  he  has  been  mar- 
ried already,  by  the  same  priest,  to  six  or  eight 
wives  more,  whom,  like  me,  ho  has  deceived 
and  abandoned." 

*'  Has  he  so  ?"  cried  I,  "  then  we  must  hang 
the  priest,  and  you  shall  inform  against  him  to- 
morrow."— *'  But,  sir,"  returned  die,  "  will 
that  be  right,  when  I  am  sworn  to  secresy  ?"— 
"  My  dear,"  I  replied,  "  if  you  have  made  such 
a  promise,  I  cannot,  nor  will  I,  tempt  you  to 
break  it.  Even  though  it  m3)r  benefit  the  pub- 
lic, you  must  not  inform  against  him.  In  all 
human  institutions,  a  smaller  evil  is  allowed  to 
procure  a  greater  good ;  as,  in  politics,  a  pro- 
vince may  be  given  away  to  secure  a  kingdom  ; 
in  medicine,  a  limb  may  be  lopt  off  to  preserve 


the  body.  But  in  religion  the  law  is  written, 
and  inflexible,  never  to  do  evil.  And  this  law, 
my  child,  is  right ;  fbr  otherwise,  if  we  commit 
a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  greater  good,  certain 
guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  expectation  of 
contingent  advantage.  And  diough  the  advan- 
tage should  certainly  follow,  yet  the  interval 
between  commission  and  advantage,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  guilty,  may  be  that  in  which  we 
are  called  away  to  answer  for  the  things  we  have 
done,  and  the  volume  of  human  aotions  is  clo- 
sed for  ever. — But  I  interrupt  you,  my  dear : 
go  on." 

.  "  The  very  next  morning,"  continued  she, 
**  I  found  what  little  expectation  I  was  to  have 
from  his  sincerity.  That  yery  morning  he  intro- 
duced me  to  two  unhappy  women  more,  whom, 
like  me,  he  had  deceived,  but  who  lived  in  con- 
tented prostitution.  1  loved  him  too  tenderly 
to  bear  such  rivals  in  his  afiections,  and  strove 
to  forget  my  infiimy  in  a  tumult  of  pleasures. 
With  this  view  I  danced,  dressed,  and  talked ; 
but  still  was  unhappy.  The  gentlemen  who  vi- 
sited there  told  me  every  moment  of  the  power 
of  my  charms,  4md  this  only  contributed  to  in- 
crease my  melancholy,  as  I  nad  thrown  all  their 
power  quite  away.  Thus  each  day  I  grew  more 
pensive,  and  he  more  insolent,  till  at  last  the 
monster  had  the  assurance  to  o£^r  me  to  a  young 
baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I  describe, 
sir,  how  his  ingratitude  stung  me  ?  My  answer 
to  tins  proposal  was  almost  madness.  I  desired 
to  part.  As  I  was  going,  he  ofiered  me  a  purse, 
but  I  flun^  it  at  him  with  indignation,  and  burst 
from  him  in  a  rage  that  for  a  while  kept  me  in- 
sensible of  the  nuseries  of  my  situation.  But  I 
soon  looked  round  me,  and  saw  myself  a  vile, 
abject,  guilty  thing,  without  one  friend  in  the 
world  to  apply  to.  Just  in  that  interval,  a  stage- 
coach happening  to  pass  by,  I  took  a  place,  it 
being  my  only  aim  to  be  driven  at  a  distance 
from  a  wretch  I  despised  and  detested.  I  was 
set  down  here;  where,  since  my  arrival,  my 
own  anxiety,  and  this  woman's  imkindness, 
have  been  my  only  companions.  The  hours  of 
pleasure  that  I  have  passed  with  my  mamma 
and  sister  now  grow  painful  to  me.  Their  sor- 
rows are  much  ;  but  mine  are  greater  than 
theirs ;  for  mine  are  mixed  with  guilt  and  in- 
famy." 

*'  Have  patience,  my  child,"  cried  I,  "  and  I 
hope  thin^  will  yet  be  better.  Take  some  re- 
pose to-mght,  and  to-morrow  111  carry  yoa 
home  to  your  mother,  and  the  rest  of  tne  fa- 
mily, from  whom  you  will  receive  a  kind  recep- 
tion. Poor  woman !  this  has  gone  to  her  heart ; 
but  she  loves  you  still,  Olivia,  and  will  forget 
it," 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Offences  are  easify  pardoned  where  there  is  hve  at 
bottom. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter  behind 
me^  and  set  ont  on  my  return  h<mie.  Ab  we 
travelled  along^  I  strove  by  every  penuaaion  to 
calm  her  sorrows  and  fears^  and  to  arm  her  with 
resolution  to  bear  the  presence  of  her  o£^ded 
mother.  I  took  every  opportunity^  from  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fine  country,  through  which  we  pass- 
ed^ to  observe  how  much  kinder  Heaven  was  to 
us  than  we  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  nature's  making  were  but  very  few.  I 
assured  her,  that  she  should  never  perceive  any 
change  in  my  affisctions ;  and  that  during  my  life, 
whicii  yet  might  be  long,  she  might  depend  up- 
on a  guardian  and  an  instructor.  I  armed  her 
against  the  censure  of  the  world,  shewed  her  that 
books  were  sweet  imreproaching  companions  to 
the  miserable ;  and  that  if  they  could  not  bring 
us  to  enjoy  life,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  to 
endure  it. 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put 
up  that  night  at  an  inn  by  the  way,  within  about 
five  miles  from  mv  house ;  and  as  I  was  willing 
to  prepare  my  family  for  my  daughter's  reception, 
I  uetcrmineu  to  leave  her  that  night  at  the  inn, 
and  to  return  for  her,  accompanied  by  mydaugh<- 
ter  Sophia,  early  the  next  morning.  It  was 
night  before  we  readied  our  appointed  stage: 
however,  after  seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent 
apartment,  and  having  ordered  the  hostess  to 
pepare  proper  refreshments,  I  kissed  her,  and 
proceeded  towards  home.  And  now  my  heart 
caught  new  sensations  of  pleasure,  the  nearer  I 
improachcd  that  peaceful  mandon.  As  a  bird 
that  had  been  frigntened  firom  its  nest,  my  affec- 
tions outwent  my  haste,  and  hovered  round  my 
little  fire-side  with  all  the  rapture  of  expectation. 
I  called  up  the  many  fond  things  I  had  to  say, 
and  anticipated  the  welcome  I  was  to  receive.  I 
already  felt  my  wife's  tender  embrace,  and  smiled 
at  the  joy  of  my  little  ones.  As  I  walked  but 
slowly,  the  night  waned  apace ;  the  labourers  of 
the  day  were  all  retired  to  rest— the  lights  were 
out  in  every  cottage ;  no  sounds  were  heard  but 
of  the  shnUine  cock,  and  the  deq>*monthed 
watch-dog,  at  hollow  distance. — I  approached 
my  little  abode  of  pleasiu^,  and  before  I  was 
within  a  furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest  mastiff 
came  running  to  welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I  earae'to  knock 
at  my  door :  all  was  still  and  silent — my  heart 
dilated  with  unutterable  happiness,  when,  to  my 
amazement,  I  saw  the  house  bursting  out  into  a 
blasse  of  fire,  and  every  aperture  red  with  confla- 
gration !  I  gave  a  loud  convulsive  outcry,  and 
fell  upon  the  pavement  insensible.  This  alarm- 
ed my  sen,  who  had,  till  this,  been  asleep,  and 


he,  perceiving  die  flames,  iniluitly  awaked  bit 
wife  and  dai^^ter,  and  dl  running  out,  nakgi, 
and  wild  with  i^prehension^  recalled  me  to  life 
with  their  anguish.  But  it  waa  only  to  olgecig 
of  new  terror,  for  the  flames  had  by  this  time 
caug^ht  the  roof  of  our  dwellinc,  |MUt  after  pnt 
contmuing  to  &11  in,  while  the  nunily  stood  with 
silent  agony  looking  on,  as  if  they  enjoyed  die 
blaze*  I  cased  upon  them  and  upon  it  hr  tana, 
and  then  looked  round  roe  for  my  two  little  ones; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  ^'OnHaerylwherey" 
oied  I,  "  where  are  my  little  ones  ?'  — "  '^^^^^ 
tiee  burnt  to  death  in  toe  flames,"  said  my  wi& 
calmly, ''and  I  will  die  with  them."  Tbatmo^ 
ment  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  withia,  w^ 
were  just  awakened  by  the  fire,  and  nothing 
could  have  stopped  me.  **  Where,  where  are  my 
children  ?"  cried  I,  rudiing  throi^  the  flames^ 
and  bursting  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  whack 
they  were  confined.—''  Whete  are  mv  htda 
ones?" — "  Here,  dear  papa,  here  we  are!"  cried 
they  together,  while  the  fliones  were  just  catch- 
ing the  bed  where  they  lay.  I  caught  thesi  botk 
in  my  armsy  and  conveyed  them  throQ|^  tbe 
fire  as  fast  as  possible,  while,  just  as  I  was  got 
out,  the  roof  sunk  in.  "  Now,"  cried  I,  hold- 
ing up  my  children,  "  now  let  the  flames  hmnt 
on,  and  all  my  possessions  perish ;  here  they  an 
—I  have  saved  my  treasure :  here,  my  dearesi^ 
here  are  our  treasures,  and  we  shall  be  huipy." 
We  kissed  our  little  diarlings  a  thousand  times; 
they  clasped  us  round  the  neck,  and  seemed  to 
share  our  transports,  while  their  mother  lau^^ 
ed  and  wept  by  turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and 
after  some  time  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm 
to  the  shoulder  was  scorched  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. It  was,  therefore,  oat  of  my  powor  to  give 
my  son  any  assistance,  either  in  attemptii^  to 
save  our  goods,  or  preventing  the  flames'spmd- 
ing  to  our  com.  By  this  time  the  neighbonn 
were  alarmed,  and  came  running  to  our  assist- 
ance ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  stand,  like  vb, 
spectators  of  the  calamity.  My  goods^  among 
which  were  the  notes  I  had  reserved  for  my 
daughters'  fortunes,  were  entirely  consumed,  ex- 
cept a  box  with  some  papers,  that  stood  in  the 
kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things  more,  of  little 
consequence,  which  ray  son  brought  away  in 
the  beginning.  The  neighbours  contributed, 
however,  what  they  could  to  lighten  our  distress. 
They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished  one  of 
our  out-houses  with  kitchen  utensils ;  so  that  by 
day-light  we  had  another,  though  a  wretched, 
dwelling,  to  retire  to.  My  honest  next  nei^i- 
bour  and  his  children,  were  not  the  least  asai^ 
duous  in  providing  us  with  every  thing  neoessary, 
and  oflfenng  whatever  consolation  untutored  be* 
nevolence  could  suggest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  family  had  subsided, 
curiosity  to  know  the  cause  of  my  long  stay  be- 
gan to  take  place.  Having,  therefore,  informed 
them  of  every  particular,  I  proceeded  to  p^o- 
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pare  them  for  the  receDtion  of  our  loet  one ; 
and  though  we  had  notning  hut  wretchedness 
now  to  impart,  I  was  willing  to  procure  her  a 
wdcometo  what  we  had.  This  task  would  have 
heen  more  difficult  hut  for  our  own  recent  cala- 
mity^  which  had  humUed  my  wife's  pride,  and 
hlunted  it  hj  more  poignant  afflictions.  Being 
unahle  to  go  for  my  poor  child  myself,  as  my 
arm  grew  very  painnd,  I  sent  my  son  and  daugh- 
ter, who  soon  returned,  supporting  the  wretch- 
ed delinquent,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  look 
up  at  her  mother,  whom  no  instructions  of 
mine  could  persuade  to  a  perfect  reconciliation ; 
ibr  women  ha?e  a  much  stronger  sense  of  female 
error  than  men.  ^'  Ah,  madam  !"  cried  her  mo* 
ther,  "  this  is  hut  a  poor  plade  you  are  come  to 
after  so  much  finery.  My  daugnter  Sophy  and 
1  can  afford  but  little  entertainment  to  pmons 
who  haye  kept  company  only  with  people  of 
distinction ;  yes.  Miss  Liyy,  your  poor  &ther 
and  I  hare  suffered  yery  much  of  late ;  but  I 
hope  Heayen  will  forgive  you."  During  this 
reception,  the  unhappy  yictim  stood  pale  and 
trembling,  unahle  to  weep  or  reply ;  but  I  could 
not  contmue  a  silent  spectator  of  her  distress ; 
wherefore,  assuming  a  degree  of  seyerity  in  my 
voice  and  manner,  which  was  ever  followed  witn 
instant  submission,  "  I  entreat,  woman,  that 
my  words  may  be  now  marked  once  fbr  all ;  I 
have  here  brought  you  back  a  poor  deluded  wan- 
derer— ^her  return  to  duty  demands  the  revival 
of  our  tenderness;  the  real  hardships  of  life  are 
BOW  coming  fast  upon  us ;  let  us  not,  therefbre, 
increase  them  by  dissensions  among  each  other  ; 
if  we  live  harmoniously  togethar,  we  may  yet 
be  contented,  as  there  are  enough  of  us  to  shut 
oat  the  censuring  world,  and  keep  each  other 
in  countenance*  The  kindness  of  Heaven  is  pro- 
mised to  the  penitent,  and  let  ours  be  directed 
by  the  example.  Heaven,  we  are  assured,  is 
much  more  pleased  to  view  a  repentant  sinner, 
than  ninety-nine  persons  who  have  supported  a 
course  of  undeviating  rectitude ;  and  this  is 
Tight ;  for  that  single  effort  by  which  we  stop 
aliort  in  the  downbOl  path  to  perdition,  is  of  it- 
self a  greater  exertion  of  virtue,  than  a  hundred 
acts  of  justice." 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

None  hut  the  Guilif/  can  be  loTifr  and  completely 
mUerable, 

Some  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make  our 
present  abode  as  convenient  as  possible,  and  we 
were  soon  again  qualified  to  ^joy  our  former 
serenity.  ,  Being  disabled  myself  from  assist- 
ing my  son  in  our  usual  occupations,  I  read  to 
my  family  from  the  few  books  that  were  saved, 
aivd  particularly  from  such  as,  by  amusing  the 
imagmation,  contributed  to  ease  the  heart.  Our 
gooa  neighbours,  too,  came  every  day  with  the 


kindest  condolence,  and  fixed  a  time  in  which 
they  were  all  to  assist  in  repairing  my  former 
dwelling.  Honest  farmer  WuMams  was  not  last 
among  these  visitors,  but  heartily  ofiered  his 
friendship.  He  would  even  have  renewed  his 
addresses  to  my  daughter ;  but  she  rdected  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  totally  repressed  his  future 
solicitations.  Her  grief  seemed  formed  for  con- 
tinuing, and  she  was  the  oiily  person  in  our 
little  society  that  a  week  did  not  restore  to  cheer- 
frilness.  She  had  now  lost  that  u nblushing  inno- 
cence which  once  tau^t  her  to  respect  herself, 
and  to  sedc  pleasure  by  pleasing.  Anxiety  had 
now  taken  strong  possession  of  her  mind ;  her 
beauty  began  to  be  impaired  widi  her  constitu- 
tion, and  n^lect  sdH  more  contributed  to  dimi- 
nish it.  Every  tender  epithet  bestowed  on  her 
sister,  brought  a  pang  to  her  heart  and  a  tear  to 
her  eye ;  and  as  one  vice,  though  cured,  ever 
plants  others  where  it  has  been,  so  her  former 
guilt,  though  driven  out  by  repentance,  lefr 
jealousy  and  envy  behind.  I  strove  a  thousand 
ways  to  lessen  her  care,  and  even  forgot  my  own 
jmin  in  a  concern  for  her's,  collecting  such  amu- 
sing passages  of  history  as  a  strong  memory  and 
some  reading  could  suggest  "  Our  happiness, 
my  dear,"  I  would  say,  **  is  in  the  power  of 
One,  who  can  bring  it  about  a  thousana  unfore- 
seen ways,  that  mock  our  foresight.  If  example 
be  necessary  to  prove  this.  111  give  you  a  story, 
my  child,  told  lis  bv  a  grave,  though  sometimes 
a  romancing,  historian. 

"  Matilda^was  married  very  young  to  a  Nea- 
politan nobleman  of  the  first  quality,  and  found 
herself  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. As  she  stood  one  day  caressing  her  infimt 
son  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment,  which 
hung  over  tne  river  Voltuma,  the  child,  with  a 
sudden  spring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into  the 
flood  below,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The 
mother,  struck  with  instant  surprise,  and  ma- 
king an  effort  to  save  him,  plunged  in  after ; 
but,  far  from  being  able  to  assist  the  infant,  she 
herself  with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  just  when  some  French  soldiers 
were  plundering  the  country  on  th^t  side,  who 
immediately  m^e  her  their  prisoner. 

^*  As  the  war  was  then  earned  on  between  the 
French  and  the  Italians  with  the  utmost  inhu- 
manity, they  were  going  at  once  to  peipetrate 
those  two  extremes  suggested  by  appetite  and 
cruelty.  This  base  resolution,  however,  was  op- 
posed by  a  young  officer,  who,  though  their  re- 
treat required  the  utmost  expedition,  placed  her 
behind  him,  and  brought  her  in  safety  to  his 
native  dty.  Her  beauty  at  first  caught  nis  eye ; 
her  tnerit,  soon  after,  his  heart  They  were 
married ;  he  rose  to  the  highest  posts ;  they 
lived  long  together,  and  were  happy.  But  the 
felicity  of  a  soldier  can  never  be  oJled  perma- 
nent ;  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  the 
troops  which  he  commanded  having  met  with  a 
repiuse,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
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dty  where  be  had  lived  with  his  wife.    Here 
they  suffered  a  siege^  and  the  city  at  length  was 
token.    Few  histories  can  produce  more  various 
instances  of  cruelty,  than  those  vjjuch  the  French 
and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised  upon  each 
other.  It  was  resolved  by  the  victors,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  put  all  the  French  prisoners  to  death; 
hut  ])articularly  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate 
Matilda,  as  he  was  principally  instrumental  in 
protracting  the  siege.  Their  determinationswere, 
m  general,  executed  almost  as  soon  as  resolved 
upon.    The  captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and 
the  executioner,  with  his  sword,  stood  ready, 
while  the  spectators,  in  gloomy  silence,  awaited 
the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only  suspended  till 
the  general,  who  presided  as  judge,  should  give 
the  signal.    It  was  in  this  intcrvsd  of  anguish 
and  expectation,  that  Matilda  came  to  take  her 
last  farewell  of  her  husband  and  deliverer,  de- 
ploring her  wretched  situation,  and  the  cruelty 
of  her  fate  that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by 
a  premature  death  in  the  river  Voltuma,  to  be 
the  spectator  of  still  greater  calamities.  The  ^ 
neral,  who  was  a  young  man,  was  struck  with 
surprise  at  her  beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress ; 
hut  with  still  stronger  emotions  when  he  heard 
her  mention  her  former  dangers.    He  was  her 
son,  the  infant  for  whom  she  had  encountered 
80  much  danger ;  he  acknowledged  her  at  once 
as  his  mother,  and  fell  at  her  feet.     The  rest 
may  be  easily  supposed;  the  captive  was  set 
Aree,  and  all  Uie  happiness  that  love,  friendship, 
and  duty,  could  confer  on  earth,  were  united." 
In  this  manner  I  would  attempt  to  amuse  my 
daughter ;  but  she  listened  with  divided  atten- 
tion ;  for  her  own  misfortunes  engrossed  all  the 
pity  she  once  had  for  those  of  another,  and  no- 
thing gave  ht  r  ease.  In  company  she  dreaded  con- 
tempt ;  and  in  solitude  she  only  found  anxiety. 
Such  was  the  colour  of  her  wretchedness,  when 
we  received  certain  information  that  Mr  Thorn- 
hill  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Wilmot, 
for  whom  I  always  suspected  he  had  a  real  pas- 
sion, though  he  took  every  opportunity  before  me 
to  express  his  contempt  both  of  her  person  and 
fortune.     This  news  only  served  to  increase 
poor  Olivia's  affliction  ;  such  a  flagrant  breach  of 
fidelity  was  more  than  her  courage  could  sup- 
port. 1  was  resolved,  however,  to  get  more  cer- 
tain information  ;  and  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the 
completion  of  his  designs,  by  sending  my  son  to 
old  Mr  Wilmot's,  with  instructions  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  to  deliver  Miss  Wilmot 
a  letter,  intimating  Mr  Thomhill's  conduct  in 
my  family.    My  son  went,  in  pursuance  of  my 
directions,  and  in  three  days  returned,  assunng 
us  of  the  truth  of  the  account ;  but  that  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  deliver  the  letter,  which 
he  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave,  as  Mr  Thorn- 
hill  and  Miss  Wilmot  were  visiting  round  the 
country,    lliey  were  to  be  married,  he  said, 
in    a   few  days,  having  appeared  together  at 
church,  the  Sunday  before  ne  was  there,  in  great 


splendour,  the  bride  attended  by  sixyoungladiei, 
and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Their  approadi- 
ing  nuptials  filletf  me  whole  country  with  rejoi- 
cing, and  they  usually  rode  out  together  in  the 
grandest  equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  the  coun- 
try for  many  years.  All  the  friends  of  both  fami- 
lies, he  said,  were  there,  particularly  the  squire's 
uncle.  Sir  William  Thomhill,  who  bore  so  good 
a  character.  He  added,  that  nothing  but  imrth 
and  feasting  were  going  forward ;  that  all  the 
country  praised  the  young  bride's  beauty,  and 
the  brid^room's  fine  person,  and  that  they 
were  immensely  fond  of  each  other ;  concluding 
that  he  could  not  help  thinkinc  Mr  Thomhill 
one  of  the  most  happy  men  in  the  world. 

"  Why,  let  him  if  he  can,"  returned  I;  "  but, 
my  son,  observe  this  bed  of  straw  and  unshd- 
tering  roof;  those  mouldering  walls  and  humid 
floor ;  my  wretdied  body,  thus  disabled  by  fire, 
and  my  children  weeping  round  me  for  bread : 
you  have  come  home,  my  child,  to  all  this ;  yet 
oere,  even  here,  you  see  a  man  that  would  not 
for  a  thousand  worlds  exchange  situations.  O, 
my  children,  if  you  could  but  learn  to  com- 
mune with  your  own  hearts,  and  know  what 
noble  company  you  can  make  them,  you  would 
little  regard  tne  elegance  and  splendour  of  the 
worthless.  Almost  all  men  have  been  taught 
to  call  life  a  passage,  and  themselves  the  trave- 
lers. The  similitude  still  may  be  improved, 
when  we  observe  that  the  good  are  joyful  and 
serene,  like  travellers  that  are  going  towards 
home ;  the  wicked  but  by  intervals  happy,  like 
travellers  that  are  going  into  exile." 

My  compassion  for  my  poor  daughter,  over- 

rwered  by  this  new  disaster,  interrupted  what 
had  fartner  to  observe.  I  bade  her  mother 
support  her,  and  after  a  short  time  she  recover- 
ed. She  appeared  from  that  time  more  calm, 
and  I  imagined  had  gained  a  new  degree  of  re- 
solution ;  but  appearances  deceived  me ;  for  her 
tranquillity  was  the  languor  of  over- wrought  re- 
sentment. A  supply  of  provisions,  charitably 
sent  us  by  my  kind  parishioners,  seemed  to  dif- 
fuse new  cheerfulness  among  the  rest  of  my  fe- 
mily,  nor  was  I  displeased  at  seeing  them  once 
more  sprightly  and  at  ease.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  to  damp  their  satisfactions,  merely  to 
condole  with  rtsolute  melancholy,  or  to  burden 
them  with  a  sadness  they  did  not  feel.  Thus, 
once  more,  the  tale  went  round,  and  the  some 
was  demanded,  and  cheerfulness  condescended 
to  hover  round  our  little  habitation. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Fresh  Calamities* 

The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  pecu- 
liar warmth  for  the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to 
breakfast  together  on  the  honeysuckle  bank ; 
where,  while  wc  sat,  my  youngi^t  daughter,  at 
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my  request.  Joined  her  voice  to  die  concert  on 
the  trees  about  us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor 
Olivia  first  met  her  seducer,  and  every  object 
served  to  recal  her  sadness.  But  that  melan* 
choly,  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure, 
or  inspired  by  sounds  of  harmony,  sooths  the 
heart  mstead  of  corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too, 
upon  this  occasion,  felt  a  pleasing  distress,  and 
wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before.  ''  Do, 
my  prettv  Olivia,"  cried  she,  '*  let  us  have  that 
little  melancholy  air  your  papa  was  so  fond  of; 
your  sister  Sophy  has  already  obliged  us.  Do, 
child,  it  Mrill  please  your  old  father."  She  com- 
plied in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic,  as 
moved  me. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds,  too  late,  that  men  betray. 

What  charm  can  sooth  her  melancholy  ? 
What  art  can  wash  her  gtiilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye. 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is — ^to  die. 

As  she  was  concluding  the  last  stania,  to 
which  an  interruption  in  her  voice,  fVom  sor- 
row, gave  peculiar  softness,  the  appearance  of 
Mr  Thomhiirs  equinage  at  a  distance  alarmed 
us  all,  but  particularly  increased  the  uneasiness 
of  my  eldest  daughter,  who,  desirous  of  shun- 
ning her  betrayer,  returned  to  the  house  with 
her  sister.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  and,  making  up  to  the  place 
where  I  was  still  sitting,  inquired  afler  my  health 
with  his  usual  air  of  familiarity.  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied I,  "  your  present  assurance  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  baseness  of  your  character ;  and 
there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  chastised 
your  insolence,  for  presuming  thus  to  appear  be- 
fore me.  But  now  you  are  safe ;  for  age  has 
cooled  my  passions,  and  my  calling  restrains 
them." 

*'  I  vow,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  he,  "  I  am 
amazed  at  all  this ;  nor  can  I  understand  what 
it  means!— I  hope  you  do  not  think  your  daugh- 
ter's late  excursion  with  me  had  any  thing  cri- 
minal in  it." 

^  '*  Go,"  cried  I,  "  thou  art  a  wretch,  a  poor, 
pitifVil  wretcli,  and  every  way  a  liar ;  but  your 
meanness  secures  you  from  my  anger  !  Yet,  sir, 
I  am  descended  from  a  fatally  that  would  not 
have  borne  this ! — ^And  so,  thou  vile  thing,  to 
gratify  a  momentary  passion,  thou  hast  made 
one  poor  creature  wretched  for  life,  and  pollu- 
ted a  family  that  had  nothing  but  honour  for 
their  portion." 

'*  If  she  or  you,"  returned  he,  "  are  resolved 
to  be  miserable,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  you 
may  still  be  happy  ;  and  whatever  opinion  you 
may  have  formed  of  me,  you  shall  ever  find 
me  ready  to  contribute  to  it.  We  can  marry  her 
to  another  in  a  short  time ;  and  what  is  more. 


she  may  keep  her  lover  beside ;  for  I  protest,  I 
shall  ever  continue  to  have  a  true  regard  for 
her." 

I  found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  this  new 
degrading  proposal ;  for  though  the  mind  may 
often  be  calm  under  great  iniuries,  little  villainy 
can  at  any  time  get  within  the  soul,  and  sting  it 
into  rage. — "  Avoid  my  sight,  thou  reptile,"  cried 
I,  "  nor  continue  to  insult  me  with  thy  pre- 
sence !  Were  my  brave  son  at  home,  he  would 
not  sufiTer  this ;  but  I  am  old  and  disabled,  and 
every  way  undone." 

''  I  find,"  cried  he,  ''you  are  bent  upon  obli- 
ging me  to  talk  in  a  harsher  manner  than  I  in- 
tended. But,  as  I  have  shewn  you  what  may 
be  hoped  from  my  friendship,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  represent  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  my  resentment.  My  attorney,  to 
whom  your  late  bondhas  been  transferred,  threat- 
ens hard ;  nor  do  I  know  how  to  prevent  the 
course  of  justice,  except  by  paying  the  money 
myself;  which,  as  I  have  been  at  some  expences 
lately,  previous  to  my  intended  marriage,  is  not 
so  easy  to  be  dope.  And  then  my  steward  talks 
of  driving  for  the  rent ;  it  is  certain  he  knows 
his  duty ;  for  I  never  trouble  myself  with  affairs 
of  that  nature.  Yet  still  I  could  wish  to  serve 
you,  and  even  to  have  you  and  your  daughter 
present  at  my  marriage,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
solemnized  with  Miss  Wilmot ;  it  is  even  the 
request  of  my  charming  Arabella  herself,  whom 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse." 

"  Mr  Thornhill,"  replied  I,  *'  hear  me  once 
for  all ;  as  to  your  marriage  with  any  but  my 
daughter,  that  I  will  never  consent  to ;  and  though 
your  fViendship  could  raise  me  to  a  throne,  or 
your  resentment  sink  me  to  the  grave,  yet  would 
I  despise  both.  I'hou  hast  once  woefully,  ir- 
reparably, deceived  me.  I  reposed  my  heart 
upon  thine  honour,  and  have  found  its  baseness. 
Never  more,  therefore,  expect  friendship  from 
me.  Go,  and  possess  what  fortune  has  given 
thee — ^beauty,  riches,  health,  and  pleasure.  Go, 
and  leave  me  to  want,  infamy,  disease,  and  sor- 
row. Yet,  humbled  as  1  am,  shall  my  heart 
still  vindicate  its  dignity ;  and  though  thou  hast 
my  forgiveness,  thou  shalt  ever  have  my  con- 
tempt." 

'*  If  so,"  returned  he,  "  depend  upon  it,  you 
shall  feel  the  effects  of  this  insolence,  and  we 
shall  shortly  see  which  is  the  fittest  object  of 
scorn,  you  or  me."  Upon  which  he  departed 
abruptly. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this 
interview,  seemed  terrified  with  apprehension. 
My  daughters  also,  finding  that  he  was  gone, 
came  out  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  our 
conference ;  which,  when  known,  alarmed  them 
not  less  than  the  rest.  But  as  to  myself,  I  dis- 
regarded the  utmost  stretch  of  his  malevolence 
— 3ie  had  already  struck  the  blow,  and  I  now 
stood  prepared  to  repel  every  new  effort — like 
one  or  those  instnmients  usea  in  the  art  of  war. 
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whkh^  however  thrown^  still  presents  a  point  to 
receive  the  enemy. 

We  soon,  however,  found  that  he  had  not 
threatened  in  vain ;  for  the  very  next  morning 
his  steward  came  to  demand  my  annual  rent, 
which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  already  related, 
I  was  unable  to  pay.  The  consequence  of  my 
incapacity  was,  his  driving  my  cattle  that  even- 
ing, and  their  being  aopraised  and  sold  the 
next  day  for  less  than,  naif  their  value.  My 
wife  ana  children  now,  therefore,  entreated  me 
to  comply  upon  any  terms,  rather  than  incur 
GOtliin  destruction.  They  even  begged  of  me 
to  admit  his  visits  once  more,  and  used  all  their 
Httle  eloquence  to  paint  the  calamities  I  was 
going  to  endure — ^the  terrors  of  a  |»rison  in  so 
rigorous  a  season  as  the  present,  with  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  my  health  from  the  late  ac- 
cident that  happened  by  the  fire. — ^But  I  con- 
tinued inflexible. 

"  Why,  my  treasures,"  cried  I,  "  why  will 
you  thus  attempt  to  persuade  me  to  the  thing 
that  is  not  right  ? — ^My  duty  has  taught  me  to 
forgive  him,  but  my  conscience  will  not  permit 
me  to  approve.  Would  you  have  me  applaud 
to  the  world  what  my  heart  must  internally 
condemn  ?  Would  you  have  me  tamely  sit  down 
and  flatter  our  infamous  betrayer ;  ana,  to  avoid 
a  prison,  continually  suffer  the  more  galling 
bonds  of  mental  conflnc^nent  ?  Nd^  never.  If 
we  are  to  be  taken  from  this  abode,  only  let  us 
hold  to  the  right,  and  wherever  we  are  thrown, 
we  can  still  retire  to  a  charming  apartment, 
where  we  can  look  round  our  own  hearts  with 
intrepidity  and  with  pleasure." 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening.  Early 
the  next  morning,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  in 
great  abundance  in  the  night,  my  son  was  em- 
ployed in  clearing  it  away,  and  opening  a  pas- 
sage before  the  door. — He  had  not  b^  thus 
engaged  long,  whei^  he  came  running  in,  with 
looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us  that  two  strangers,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  ofiicers  of  justice,  were  making 
towards  the  house. 

Just  as  he  spoke  they  came  in,  and,  approach- 
ing the  bed  where  I  lay,  after  previously  in- 
forming me  of  their  employment  and  business, 
made  me  their  prisoner,  bidding  me  prepare  to 
go  with  them  to  the  county  jail,  which  was 
deven  miles  off. 

"  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  this  is  severe  wet- 
ther  in  which  you  are  come  to  take  me  to  a 
prison ;  and  it  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this 
time,  as  one  of  my  arms  has  lately  been  burnt 
in  a  terrible  manner,  and  it  has  thrown  me  in- 
to a  slight  fever,  and  I  want  clothes  to  cov§r 
me,  and  I  am  now  too  weak  and  old  to  waU[ 
fkr  in  such  deep  siiow  ;  but  if  it  must  be  so—" 

I  then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and 
directed  them  to  get  together  what  few  things 
were  left  us,  and  to  prepare  immediately  mt 
kftving  this  pkce.  I  estreated  them  to  be  ex- 
peditioiis;  md  desired  my  son  to  assist  his 


eldest  dster ;  who,  ftom  a  oonacioasiiess  that  dM 
was  the  cause  of  all  our  calamities,  was  fallen, 
and  had  lost  anguish  in  insensibUity.  I  en- 
couraged my  wife,  who,  pale  and  tremUing, 
clasped  our  aflVighted  little  ones  in  her  anna, 
that  dung  to  her  bosom  in  silence,  dreading  to 
look  round  at  the  strangers.  In  the  mean  tinie 
my  youngest  daughter  prepared  for  our  depar- 
ture, and  as  she  received  several  hints  to  use 
dispatch,  in  about  an  hour  we  were  ready  to 
depart 

CHAP.  XXV. 

No  nhiaiion,  however  wretched  it  seems,  imi  has 
some  sort  qfcomfi/rt  attending  H» 

We  set  forward  from  this  peacefld  neigh- 
bourhood, and  walked  on  slowly.  My  el&st 
daughter  being  enfeebled  by  a  slow  fever,  whidi 
had  begun  for  some  days  to  undermine  her  con- 
stitution, one  of  the  officers,  who  had  a  horse, 
kindly  took  her  behind  him ;  for  even  these 
men  cannot  entirely  divest  themselves  of  huma- 
nity. My  son  led  one  of  the  little  ones  by  the 
hand,  and  my  wife  the  other ;  while  I  leaned 
upon  my  youngest  girl,  whose  tears  fell,  not  for 
her  own,  but  my  distresses. 

We  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwellii^ 
about  two  miles,  when  we  saw  a  crowd  running 
and  shouting  behind  us,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
of  my  poorest  parishioners.  These,  with  dres^ 
fhl  imprecations,  soon  seized  upon  the  two  offi- 
cers of  Justice,  and,  swearing  tJie;^  would  never 
see  their  minister  go  to  a  jau,  while  they  had  a 
drop  of  blood  to  shed  in  his  defence,  were  going 
to  use  them  with  great  severity.  Tlie  conse^ 
ouence  might  have  been  fatal,  had  I  not  imme* 
oiately  interposed,  and  with  some  difficulty  res- 
cued the  officers  trom  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude.  My  children,  who  looked  upon  my 
delivery  now  as  certain,  appeared  tranqxvted 
with  joy,  and  were  incapable  of  containing  their 
raptures.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived,  upon 
hearing  me  address  the  poor  deluded  people, 
who  came,  as  they  imagined,  to  do  me  senriee. 

"  What !  my  friends,"  cried  I,  '« and  is  this 
the  way  you  love  me  ?  Is  this  the  manner  yon 
obey  the  instructions  I  have  given  you  firom  the 

epit  ?  thus  to  fly  in  the  £ce  of''^ justice,  and 
[ig  down  ruin  on  yourselves  and  me  ?  Whidi 
is  your  ringleader  ?  Shew  mc  the  man  that  hn 
thus  seduced  you.  As  sure  as  he  lives,  he  AaSk 
fed  my  resentment.  Alas!  my  dear  dduded 
flock,  return  back  to  the  duty  you  owe  to  God, 
to  your  country,  and  to  me.  I  diall  yet,  per- 
haps, one  day  see  you  in  greater  felidty  here, 
and  contribute  to  make  your  lives  more  nappy. 
But  let  it  at  least  be  my  comfort,  when  I  pen 
my  fold  for  immortality,  that  not  one  here  raaU 
be  wanting." 
They  BOW  seemed  all  repentance,  and  mdtiQg 
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into  tesKSy  came,  one  after  the  other,  to  bid  me 
fareweU.  1  shoek  each  tenderly  by  the  hand, 
and  leavii^  them  my  blessing,  proceeded  for- 
ward without  meeting  any  further  interruption. 
Some  hours  before  night  we  reached  the  town, 
or  rather  village ;  for  it  consisted  but  of  a  few 
mean  houses,  having  lost  all  its  former  opulence, 
and  containing  no  marks  of  its  ancient  supoio- 
rity  but  the  jail. 

Upon  entering  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where 
we  had  such  refreshments  as  could  most  readily 
be  procured,  and  I  supped  with  my  family  with 
my  usual  cheerfulness.  After  seeing  them  pro- 
perly accommodated  for  that  nig^t,  I  next  at- 
tended the  sheriff's  officers  to  the  prison,  which 
had  formerly  been  built  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
and  consist^  of  one  large  apartment,  >  strongly 
grated,  and  paved  with  stone,  common  to  both 
Melons  and  debtors  at  certain  hours  in  the  four- 
and-twenty.  Besides  this,  every  prisoner  had  a 
separate  cell,  where  he  was  locloed  in  for  the 
night. 

1  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  nothing 
but  lamentations,  ancf  various  sounds  of  misery ; 
but  it  was  very  different.  The  prisoners  seemed 
all  employed  in  one  (Sommon  design,  that  of  for- 
getting thou^t  in  menriment  or  clamour.  I 
was  apprized  of  the  usual  perquisite  required 
upon  these  occasions,  and  immediately  com]^ied 
with  the  demand,  though  the  little  money  I  had 
was  very  near  being  aU  exhausted.  This  was 
imnaediately  sent  away  for  liquor,  and  the  whole 
prison  was  soon  filled  with  riot,  laughter,  and 
profoneness. 

*'  How  J"  cried  I  to  myself,  ''  shall  men  so 
very  wicked  be  dieerfiil,  and  shall  I  be  melan*^ 
choly  ?  I  feel  only  the  same  confinement  with 
them,  and  I  thimc  I  have  more  reason  to  be 

With  such  reflections;  I  laboured  to  become 
dieerful ;  but  cheerfulness  was  never  jet  pro- 
duced by  effi>rt,  which  is  itself  painAd.  As  I 
was  silting,  therefore,  in  a  comer  of  the  jail,  in 
a  pensive  posture,  one  of  my  f^w-prisoners 
came  up,  and,  sitting  by  me,  entered  into  ooui- 
▼ersation.  It  was  my  constant  rule  in  hfe  never 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  any  man  who  seemed 
to  desire  it ;  for  if  good,  I  might  profit  by  his 
instructions ;  if  bad,  he  might  be  assisted  by 
mine.  I  found  this  to  be  a  knowing  man,  of 
strong  unlettered  sense,  but  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  or  mwe  pro- 
perly speaking,  of  human  nature  on  the  wrong 
side.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  a  bed,  which  was  a  ciicum- 
stanee  I  had  never  once  attended  to. 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  cried  he, ''  asyouai« 
allowed  here  nothing  but  straw,  and  your  apart- 
ment is  very  large  and  cold.  However,  you  seem 
to  be  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  I  have 
be^i  one  mysdf  in  my  time,  part  of  my  bed- 
clothes are  heartily  at  your  service." 

I  thanked  him,  profeasing  my  surpriae  at  find- 


ing inch  humanity  in  a  jail,  in  misfortunes; 
adding,  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  a  scholar,  that 
the  sage  ancient  seemed  to  understand  the  value 
of  company  in  affliction,  when  he  said,  i&a  kos- 
mon  aire,  ei  dos  ion  eiairvn  ;  ''  and,  in  fact,"  con- 
tinued I,  "  what  is  the  world  if  it  affords  only 
solitude?" 

"  You  talk  of  the  world,  sir,"  returned  my 
fellow-prisoner  ;  "  the  world  is  in  its  dotage, 
and  yet  the  cosmo^ny,  or  creation  of  the  world, 
has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  every  age.  What 
a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached 
upon  the  creation  of  the  world !  Sanconiathon, 
Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus,  have 
aU  attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these 
words:  JMarchon  ara  kai  aielutaion  io  pan,  which 

implies ^"— =•"  I  ask  pardon,  sir,"  cried  I, 

''  for  interrupting  so  much  learning;  but  I 
think  I  have  heard  all  this  before.  Have  I  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  once  seeing  you  at  Wel- 
bridge-&ir,  and  is  not  your  name  £phraim  Jen- 
kinson  ?"  At  this  demand  he  only  sighed. — 
"  I  suppose  you  must  recollect,"  resumed  I, 
''  one  Doctor  Primrose,  from  whom  you  bought 
a  horse." 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me,  for  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  place  and  the  approaching  night  had 
prevented  his  distinguishing  my  features  before. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Mr  Jenkinson,  "  I  re- 
meiKher  you  perfectly  well ;  I  bought  a  horse, 
but  forgot  to  pay  for  him.  Your  neighbour 
Flamborough  is  the  only  prosecutor  I  am  any 
way  afiraid  of  at  the  next  assizes  ;  for  he  intendis 
to  swear  positively  against  me  as  a  coiner.  I 
am  heartuy  sorry,  sir,  I  ever  deceived  you,  or 
indeed  any  man  ;  for  you  see,"  continued  he, 
pointing  to  his  shackles,  *'  what  my  tricks  have 
brought  me  to." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  I,  *'  your  kindness  in 
offering  me  assistance,  when  you  could  expect 
no  return,  ^all  be  repaid  with  my  endeavours 
to  soften  or  totally  suppress  Mr  FLunborough's 
evidence,  and  I  will  send  my  son  to  him  for 
that  purpose  the  first  opportunity ;  nor  do  I  in 
the  least  doubt  but  he  will  comply  with  my  re- 
quest ;  and  as  to  my  own  evidence,  you  need  be 
under  no  uneasiness  about  that" 

"  Well,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  all  the  return  I  can 
make  shall  be  yours.  You  shall  have  more  than 
half  my  bed-clothes  to-night,  and  I'll  take  care 
to  stand  your  fnend  in  the  prison,  where  I  think 
I  have  some  infiuence." 

I  thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being 
surprised  at  the  present  youthful  change  in  his 
aspect ;  for  at  the  time  I  had  seen  him  before, 
he  ai^ared  at  least  sixt^.  "  Sir,"  answered 
he,  *'  you  are  little  acquainted  with  the  world. 
I  had  at  that  time  fidse  hair,  and  have  learned 
the  art  of  counterfeiting  every  age  from  seven- 
teen to  seventy.  Ah,  sir !  had  I  but  bestowed 
hiUf  the  pains  in  learning  a  trade,  that  I  hav£ 
in  learning  to  be  a  scoundrel,  I  might  have  been 
a  rich  man  at  this  day.    But,  rogue  as  1  am. 
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stUl  I  may  be  your  friend,  and  that,  perhaps, 
when  you  least  expect  it." 

We  were  now  prevented  from  further  conver- 
sation by  the  arrival  of  the  jailor's  servants,  who 
came  to  call  over  the  prisoners'  names,  and  lock 
up  for  the  night  A  fellow  also  with  a  bundle 
or  straw  for  my  bed  attended,  who  led  me  along 
a  dark  narrow  passage  into  a  room  paved  like  the 
common  prison,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I 
spread  my  bed,  and  the  clothes  given  me  by  my 
fellow-pnsoner ;  which  done,  my  conductor, 
who  was  civil  enough,  bade  me  a  good  night. 
After  my  usual  meditations,  and  having  praised 
my  heavenly  Corrector,  1  laid  myself  down, 
and  dept  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  tOl  mom- 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

A  leformniion  in  the  Jail,  To  make  Laws  com" 
jJete,  they  should  reward  as  well  as  punish. 

The  next  morning  early,  1  was  awakened  by 
my  family,  whom  1  found  in  tears  at  my  bed* 
side.  The  gloomy  appearance  of  every  thing 
about  us,  it  seems,  ha^d  daunted  them.  I  gently 
rebuked  their  sorrow,  assuring  them  I  had  ne- 
ver slept  with  greater  tranquillity  ;  and  next 
inquir^  after  my  eldest  daughter,  who  wafe  not 
among  them.  They  informed  me  that  yester- 
day's uneasiness  and  fatigue  had  increased  her 
fever,  and  it  was  judged  proper  to  leave  her 
behind.  My  next  care  was  to  send  my  son  to 
procure  a  room  or  two  to  lodge  my  family  in,  as 
near  the  prison  as  conveniently  could  be  found. 
He  obeyed,  but  could  only  find  one  apartment, 
which  was  hired  at  a  small  expence,  for  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters,  the  jailor  with  humanity  con- 
senting to  let  him  and  his  two  little  brothers  be 
in  the  prison  with  me.  A  bed  was  therefore  pre- 

rired  for  them  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  which 
thought  answered  very  conveniently.  I  was 
willing,  however,  previously  to  know  whether 
my  little  children  cnose  to  lie  in  a  place  which 
seemed  to  fright  tliem  upon  entrance. 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  my  good  boys,  how  do 
you  like  your  bed  >  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  to 
lie  in  this  room,  dark  as  it  appears  ?" 

"  No,  papa,"  says  Dick ;  "  I  am  not  afraid 
to  lie  any  wnere  where  you  are." 

"  And  I,"  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four 
years  old,  "  love  every  place  best  that  my  papa 
IS  in." 

After  this,  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family 
what  they  were  to  do :  My  daughter  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  watch  ner  declining  sister's 
health ;  my  wife  was  to  attend  me ;  my  little 
boys  were  to  read  to  ipe.  "  And  as  for  you,  my 
son,"  continued  I,  "  it  is  by  the  labour  of  your 
hands  we  must  all  hope  to  be  supported.  Your 
wages,  as  a  day-labourer,  will  be  fully  sufficient, 
with  proper  frugality,  to  mmtain  us  all,  and 


comfortably  too.  Thou  art  now  sixteen  years 
old,  and  hast  strength,  and  it  was  given  thee, 
my  son,  for  very  usefril  purposes ;  for  it  must 
save  from  famine  your  helpless  parents  and  fa- 
mily. Prepare  then  this  evening,  to  look  out 
for  work  against  to-morrow,  and  bring  home 
every  night  what  money  yon  earn,  for  onr  sup- 
port." 

Having  thus  instracted  him,  and  settled  the 
rest,  I  walked  down  to  the  common  prison,  where 
I  could  enjoy  more  air  and  room. .  But  I  was  not 
long  there,  when  the  execrations,  lewdness,  and 
brutality,  that  invaded  me  on  every  side,  drove 
me  back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here  I  sat 
for  some  time,  pondering  upon  the  strange  infa- 
tuation of  wretches,  who,  finding  all  mankind  in 
open  arms  against  them,  were  labouring  to  taake 
themselves  a  future  and  a  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  con- 
passion,  and  blotted  my  own  uneasiness  from 
my  mind.  It  even  appeared  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  I  resol- 
ved, therefbre,  once  more  to  return,  and  in  sfHte 
of  their  contempt,  to  give  them  my  advice,  and 
conquer  them  by  perseverance.  Going  therefore 
among  them  again,  I  informed  Mr  Jenkinson  of 
my  design  ;  at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  byt 
communicated  it  to  the  rest.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  the  greatest  good  humour,  as  it 
promised  to  afford  a  new  fund  of  entertainmeBt 
ta  persons  who  had  now  no  other  resource  for 
mirth,  but  what  could  be  derived  fh>m  ri^cule 
or  debauchery. 

I  tlierefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  service 
with  a  loud  unafibcted  voioie,  and  fi>und  my  au- 
dience perfectly  merry  upon  the  occasion.  Ixwd 
whispers,  groans  of  contrition  burlesqued^  wink- 
ing and  coughing,  alternately  excited  laughter. 
However,  I  continued  with  my  natural  solemni- 
ty to  read  on,  sensible  that  what  I  did  might 
amend  some,  but  could  itself  receive  no  conta- 
mination from  any. 

After  reading,  I  entered  upon  my  exhortatkm, 
which  was  rather  calculated  at  fnrst  to  amnae 
them  than  to  reprove.  I  previously  observed 
that  no  other  motive  but  their  welfare  could  in- 
duce me  to  this*;  that  I  was  their  fellow-pri- 
soner, and  now  got  nothing  by  pread>ing.  I 
was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear  them  so  very  pmranc ; 
because  they  got  nothing  by  it,  and  might  hme 
a  great  deal :  "  For,  be  assured,  my  friends," 
cried  I,  ("  for  you  are  my  friends,  however  d>e 
world  may  disclaim  your  friendRhip,)  though  you 
swore  twelve  thousand  oaths  in  a  day,  it  would 
not  put  one  pemiy  in  your  purse.  Then  what 
signiBes  calling  every  moment  upon  the  devfl, 
and  courting  his  friendship,  since  you  find  how 
scurvily  he  uses  you  ?  He  has  given  you  no- 
thing here,  you  find,  but  a  mouthfld  of  oaths 
and  an  empty  belly  ;  and,  by  the  best  acooants 
I  have  of  him,  he  will  give  you  nothing  that's 
good  hereafter. 

**  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man. 
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we  naturally  go  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  worth 
your  while,  then,  just  to  try  how  you  may  like 
the  usage  of  another  Master,  who  gives  you  fidr 
promises,  at  least,  to  come  to  him?  Surely,  my 
nriends,  of  all  stupidity  in  the  world,  his  must 
he  the  greatest,  who,  after  robhing  a  house, 
runs  to  ue  thief-takers  for  protection.  And  yet 
how  are  you  more  wise  ?  You  are  all  seeking 
comfort  nrom  one  that  has  already  betrayed  you, 
applyinff  to  a  more  malicious  being  than  any 
lhief-ti£er  of  them  all ;  for  they  only  decoy, 
and  then  hang  you ;  but  he  decoys  and  hangs, 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  will  not  let  you  loose 
after  the  hangman  has  done." 
-  When  I  had  concluded,  1  received  the  com- 
pliments  of  my  audience,  some  of  whom  came 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  swearing  that  I  was 
a  very  honest  fdlow,  and  that  th^ y  desired  my 
iurther  acquaintance.  I  therefore  promised  to 
repeat  my  lecture  next  day,  and  actually  concei- 
ved some  hopes  of  making  a  reformation  here ; 
for  it  had  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  no  man 
was  past  the  hour  of  amendment,  every  heart 
lying  open  to  the  shafts  of  reproof,  if  the  archer 
could  but  take  a  proper  aim.  When  I  had  thus 
satisfied  my  mind,  I  went  back  to  my  apart- 
ment, where  my  wife  prepared  a  frugal  meal, 
while  Mr  Jenkmson  begged  leave  to  add  his 
dinner  to  ours,  and  partake  of  the  pleasure,  as 
he  was  kind  enough  to  express  it,  of  mv  con- 
versation. He  had  not  yet  seen  my  family,  for 
as  they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a  door  in  the 
narrow  passage  already  described,  by  this  means 
they  avoided  the  common  prison.  Jenkinson  at 
the  first  interview,  therefore,  seemed  not  a  little 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  my  youngest  dauffh- 
ter,  which  her  pensive  air  contnbuted  to  height- 
en, and  my  little  ones  did  not  pass  imnotic^. 

"  Alas,  doctor,"  cried  he,  "  these  children 
are  too  handsome  and  too  good  for  such  a  place 
as  this!" 

"  Why,  Mr  Jenkinson,"  replied  I,  "thank 
Heaven,  my  children  are  pretty  tolerable  in  mo- 
rals, and  if  they  be  good,  it  matters  little  for  the 
rest-" 

*'  I  fancy,  sir,"  returned  my  feUow-prisoner, 
''  that  it  must  give  you  great  comfort  to  have 
this  litde  fiimily  about  you." 

"  A  comfort,  Mr  Jenkinson !"  replied  I ;  '^yes, 
it  is  indeed  a  comfort,  and  I  would  not  be  with- 
out them  for  aJl  the  world ;  for  they  can  make 
a  dungeon  seem  a  palace.  There  is  but  one  way 
in  this  life  of  wounding  my  happiness,  and  that 
18  by  injuring  them." 

"  I  am  afraid  then,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  that  I 
am  in  some  measure  culpable ;  for  I  think  I  see 
here  (looking  at  my  sou  Moses)  one  that  I  have 
injured,  and  by  whom  I  wish  to  be  forgiven." 

My  soil  immediately  recollected  his  voice  and 
foatures,  thoudb  he  had  before  seen  him  in  dis- 
guise, and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  with  a  smile, 
ioigave  him — "  Yet,"  continued  he,  "  I  can't 


help  wondering  at  what  you  could  see  in  my  fiiee, 
to  think  me  a  proper  mark  for  deception. 

'*  My  dear  air,*  returned  the  other,  "  it  was 
not  your  &ce,  but  your  white  stockings  and  the 
black  ribbon  on  your  hair,  that  allured  me.  But, 
no  disparagement  to  your  parts,  I  have  deceived 
wiser  men  than  you  in  my  time ;  and  yet,  with 
all  my  tricks,  the  blockheads  have  been  too  many 
for  me  at  last." 

"  I  suppose,"  cried  my  son,  "  that  the  nar- 
rative of  such  a  life  as  yours  must  be  extremely 
instructive  and  amusing." 

**  Not  much  of  either,"  returned  Mr  Jenkin- 
son.— "Those  relations  which  describe  the  tricks 
and  vices  only  of  mankihd,  by  increasing  our 
sim)icion  in  life,  retard  our  success.  The  tra- 
veller  that  distrusts  every  person  he  meets,  and 
turns  back  upon  the  appearance  of  every  man 
that  looks  like  a  robber,  seldom  arrives  in  time 
at  his  journey's  end. 

"  Indeed  I  think,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  the  kuowinc  one  is  the  silliest  fellow  under 
the  sun.  I  was  tnought  cunning  from  my  very 
childhood ;  when  but  seven  years  old,  the  ladies 
would  say  that  I  was  a  perfect  little  man ;  at  four- 
teen I  knew  the  world,  cocked  my  hat,  and  lo- 
ved the  ladies ;  at  twenty,  though  I  was  perfect- 
ly honest,  yet  every  one  thought  me  so  cunning, 
that  no  one  would  trust  me.  Thus  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  turn  sharper  in  my  own  defence,  and 
have  lived  ever  since,  my  h^  throbbing  with 
schemes  to  deceive,  and  my  heart  palpitating 
with  fears  of  detection.  I  used  often  to  laush 
at  your  honest  simple  neighbour  Flamborougn, 
and  one  way  or  other  generally  cheated  him  once 
a-year.  Yet  still  the  honest  man  went  forward 
without  suspicion,  and  grew  rich,  while  I  still 
continued  tricksy  and  cunning,  and  was  poor 
without  the  consolation  of  being  honest.  How- 
ever," continued  he,  "  let  me  know  your  case, 
and  what  has  brought  you  here ;  perhaps,  thou^ 
I  have  not  skill  to  avoid  a  gaol  myself,  I  may 
extricate  my  friends." 

In  compliance  with  his  curiosity,  I  informed 
him  of  the  whole  train  of  accidents  and  follies 
that  had  plunged  me  into  my  present  troubles, 
and  my  utter  inability  to  get  free. 

After  hearing  my  story,  and  pausing  some  mi- 
nutes, he  slapt  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  hit  up- 
on something  material,  and  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing, he  would  try  what  could  be  done. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

The  same  Svifject  continued. 

The  next  morning  I  communicated  to  my 
wife  and  children  the  schemes  I  had  planned  of 
reforming  the  prisoners,  which  they  received 
with  universal  disapprobation,  ailing  the  im- 
possibility and  impropriety  of  it ;  adding  that 
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my  endeaTonn  would  noway  contribute  to  their 
amendment^  but  might  probably  disgrace  my 
calling. 

*'  Excuse  me,"  returned  I ;  "  these  people, 
however  fallen,  are  still  men ;  and  that  is  a  very 
good  title  to  my  affections.  Qopd  counsel  re« 
jectcd,  returns  to  enrich  the  giver's  boaom ;  and 
though  the  instruction  I  communicate  may  not 
amend  them,  yet  it  will  assuredly  mend  myself. 
If  these  wretches,  my  children,  were  princes, 
there  would  be  thousands  ready  to  o£fer  their 
ministry ;  but,  in  mjr  opinion,  the  heart  that  is 
buried  in  a  dungeon,  is  as  precious  as  that  seat- 
ed upon  a  throne.  Yes,  my  treasures,  if  I  can 
mend  them  I  will ;  perhaps  they  will  not  all 
despise  me :  perhaps  I  may  catch  up  even  one 
from  the  gulph,  and  that  will  be  peat  gaiu;  for 
is  there  upon  eurth  a  gem  so  precious  as  the  hu- 
man soul  ?" 

Thus  saying,  I  left  them,  and  descended  to 
the  common  prison,  where  I  found  the  prisoners 
very  merry,  expecting  my  arrival ;  and  each  pre- 
pared with  some  gaol-trick  to  play  upon  the  Doc- 
tor. Thus,  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  one  turned 
my  wig  awry,  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  asked 
my  pardon.  A  second,  who  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance, had  a  knack  of  spitting  through  his  teeth, 
.  which  fell  in  showers  upon  my  book.  A  third 
would  cry,  "  Amen  V  in  such  an  affected  tone 
as  gave  tne  rest  great  delight.  A  fourth  had 
slily  picked  my  pocket  of  my  spectacles.  But 
there  was  one  whose  trick  gave  more  universal 
pleasure  than  all  the  rest;  for,  observing  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  disposed  iby  books  on 
^e  table  before  me,  he  very  dextrously  displa* 
ced  <me  of  them,  and  put  an  obscene  jest-book 
of  his  own  in  the  place.  However,  I  took  no  no- 
tice of  all  this  mischievous  group  of  little  beings 
toM.  do,  but  went  on,  perfectly  sensiUe  that 
what  was  ridiculous  in  my  attempt  would  excite 
mirth  only  the  first  or  second  time,  while  what 
was  serious  would  be  nermanent.  My  design 
succeeded,  and  in  less  than  six  days  some  were 
penitent,  and  all  attentive. 

It  was  now  that  I  applauded  my  perseverance 
and  address,  at  thus  giving  sensibiUtV  to  wretches 
divested  of  every  mors)  feeling,  and  now  began 
to  think  of  doing  them  temporal  services  also, 
by  rendering  their  situation  somewhat  more 
oorafortaUe.  Their  time  had  hitherto  been  dU 
'  vided  between  famine  and  excess,  tumultuous 
riot,  and  bitter  repining.  Their  only  employ- 
ment was  quarrelling  among  each  other,  playing 
at  cribbage,  and  cutting  tobusco-stoppers.  From 
this  last  mode  of  idle  industry  I  took  the  hint 
of  setting  sudi  as  chose  to  work,  at  cutting  pegs 
for  tobacconists  and  shoemakers,  the  proper 
wood  being  bought  by  a  general  subscnption, 
and,  when  manufftctured,  sold  by  my  appoint- 
ment ;  so  that  each  earned  something  every  day ; 
a  trifle  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  maintain  him. 

I  did  not  stum  here,  but  instituted  ff  nes  for  the 
punishment  ofimmorality,  and  rewards  for  pe- 


culiar industry.  Thus  in  kas  than  a  ftttaiight^ 
1  had  fbnned  them  into  something  wsKsal  and 
humane,  and  had  the  jdeasure  of  regarding  my^ 
self  as  a  legislator,  who  had  brou^^t  men  fiw 
thdr  native  ferocity,  into  friendship  and  obedtt* 
ence. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  leffAb^ 
tive  power  would  thus  direct  the  law  ratner  to 
reformation  than  severity ;  that  it  would  aeem 
convinced  that  the  work  of  oadieatinff  crtoMs 
is  not  by  making  punishments  fimuliar,  mit  fiv« 
midable.  Then,  instead  of  our  present  prinfis, 
which  find  or  make  men  guilty,  vihldk  indoae 
wretdies  for  the  commisaon  of  one  crim^  and 
return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  tlie  per- 
petration of  thousands— it  wete  to  be  widied  we 
nad,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  places  of  ueni* 
tence  and  solituile,  where  the  accused  mi^t  be 
attended  by  such  as  coiild  give  them  repentanee, 
if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue,  if  innocent. 
And  tms,  but  not  the  increasing  puniahnienta, 
is  the  way  to  mend  a  state :  nor  can  I  av<nd  emi 
questioning  the  vah<iity  of  that  ri^  which  ai^ 
cial  combinations  have  assumed,  of  c^ntaOy 
punishing  offences  of  a  slight  nature.  In  caaea 
of  murder  their  right  is  obvious,  as  it  is  the  du^ 
of  us  all,  from  the  law  of  self-defonce,  to  cut  off 
that  man  who  has  shewn  a  disregard  ftrthe  life 
of  another.  Against  such  all  nature  rises  in 
arms ;  but  it  is  not  so  against  him  who  steab 
my  pn^ierty.  Natural  law  gives  me  no  right  to 
take  away  his  lifo,  as  by  that  the  hone  he  atcdb 
is  as  much  his  px)perty  as  mine.  If,  dien,  I 
have  any  right,  it  must  be  from  a  compact  made 
between  us,  that  he  who  deprives  the  odier  of 
his  horse,  shall  die.  Butthisisa&lsecoiBpaet; 
because  no  man  has  a  right  to  barter  his  life,  aiy 
more  than  take  it  away,  os  it  is  not  his  own.  And 
besides,  the  compact  is  inadequate,  and  would 
be  set  aside  even  m  a  court  of  modem  equity,  m 
there  is  a  great  penalty  for  a  trifling  inconveni- 
ence, since  it  is  far  better  that  two  men  should 
live,  than  that  one  man  shouldride.  But  a  compact 
that  is  fidse  between  two  men,  is  equally  ao  be- 
tween a  himdred  or  a  hundred  thousand  ;  ftr 
as  ten  millions  of  circles  can  never  make  a  square^ 
so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend  the 
smallest  foundation  to  fauehood.  It  is  draa  that 
reason  speaks,  and  untutored  nature  mn  die 
same  thing.  Savages,  that  are  directed  hj  na- 
tural law  alone,  are  tender  of  the  Hvea  <x  esdi 
other ;  they  seldom  shed  Idood  but  to  retaEatc 
flmner  cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in 
war,  had  but  fow  executions  in  times  of  peace  ; 
and  in  aU  commendng  governments,  that  have 
the  print  of  nature  still  strong  upon  than,  acsree 
any  crime  is  hdd  capitaL 

It  is  among  the  dtisens  of  a  refined  commu- 
nity, that  penal  kws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich,  are  kid  upon  the  poor.  GovemineBt, 
while  it  grows  older,  stems  to  acquire  the  m»- 
roseness  or  age ;  and  as  if  our  property  lieie  be- 
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comedetater  in  propcnrtioii  as  it  increased ;  as  if 
the  mare  enonnons  Ofor  wealth,  the  more  exten- 
siye  our  fear»T-aU  oor  possessions  are  paled  np 
widi  new  edicts  every  day,  and  hung  round  with 
gibhets,  to  scare  every  invader. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number  of 
our  penal  laws,  or  the  licentiousness  of  our  peo- 
ple, that  this  country  should  shew  more  convicts 
in  a  year  than  half  the  dominions  of  £urope 
united.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  both ;  for  they 
mutually  produce  each  ot^er.  When  by  indis* 
criminate  penal  laws  a  nation  beholds  the  same 
punishment  affixed  to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilty 
nom  perceiving  no  distinction  in  the  penalty, 
the  people  are  led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction 
in  the  crime,  and  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark 
of  aU  morali^ :  thus  the  multitude  of  laws  pro- 
duce new  vices,  and  new  vices  call  for  fresh  re- 
straints. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  that  power,  in- 
stead of  contriving  new  laws  to  punish  vice ;  in- 
stead of  drawing  nard  the  cords  of  society  till  a 
convulsion  came  to  burst  them ;  instead  of  cut- 
ting away  wretches  as  useless,  before  we  have 
tried  their  utility ;  instead  of  converting  oorrec- 
tion  into  vengeance, — it  were  to  be  wiw^  that 
we  tried  the  restrictive  arts  of  government,  and 
made  law  the  protector,  but  not  the  tyrant,  of 
the  people.  We  should  then  find,  that  creatures 
whose  souls  are  held  as  dross,  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  a  refiner;  we  should  then  find,  that 
vnetches,  now  stuck  up  6>r  long  tortures,  lest 
luxury  should  feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if 
properly  treated,  serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  times 
of  oanger ;  that  as  their  faces  are  like  ours,  their 
hearts  are  so  too ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base,  as 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend ;  that  a  man 
may  see  his  last  crime  without  dying  for  it ;  and 
that  very  little  blood  will  serve  to  cement  our 
security. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Httj^neu  and  Misery  rather  the  rendt  of  Pru» 
dencethan  of  Virtue  in  this  life;  temporal 
epils  or  felicities  being  regarded  by  Heaven  as 
things  merely  in  themselves  trifling,  and  un» 
worthy  its  care  in  the  distribution, 

I  HAD  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fort- 
night, but  had  not  since  my  arrival  been  visited 
by  my  dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly  longed  to  see  her. 
Haring  communicated  my  wishes  to  my  wife, 
the  next  morning  the  poor  girl  entered  my  apart- 
ment, leaning  on  her  sister's  arm.  The  change 
which  I  saw  m  her  countenance  struck  me.  The 
numberless  graces  that  once  resided  there  were 
now  fled,  and  the  hand  of  death  seemed  to  have 
moulded  every  feature  to  alarm  me.  Her  tem- 
ples were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a 
latal  paleness  sat  upon  her  cheek. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,"  cried  I ; 


"  but  why  this  dejection,  Llvy  ?  I  hope,  my 
love,  you  have  too  great  a  regard  for  me,  to  per- 
mit disappointment  thus  to  undermine  a  life 
which  I  prize  as  my  own.  Be  cheerful,  my 
child,  and  we  may  yet  see  happier  days." 

*'  You  have  ever,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  been 
kind  to  me,  and  it  adds  to  my  pain,  that  I  shall 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  sharing  diat  hap- 

Einess  you  promise.  Happiness,  I  fear,  is  no 
mger  reserved  for  me  here,  and  I  long  to  be 
rid  of  a  place  where  I  have  only  found  (ustress. 
Indeed,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  mdce  a  prq>er 
submission  to  Mr  Tnomhill :  it  may,  in  some 
measure,  induce  him  to  pity  you,  and  it  will  give 
me  relief  in  dying." 

*'  Never,  child,"  replied  I,  *'  never  will  I  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  my  daughter  a  prosti- 
tute ;  for  though  the  world  may  look  upon  your 
offence  with  scorn,  let  it  be  mine  to  r^ard  it  as 
a  mark  of  credulity,  not  of  guilt  My  dear,  I 
am  noways  miserable  in  this  place,  however  dis- 
mal it  may  seem ;  and  be  assured,  that  while 
you  continue  to  bless  me  by  living,  he  diall  ne- 
ver have  my  consent  to  make  you  more  wretched 
by  marrying  another." 

After  the  departu!^  of  idy  daughter,  my  fid- 
low- prisoner,  who  was  by  at  this  interview,  sen- 
sibly enough  expostulated  upon  my  obstinacy, 
in  refusing  a  submission  which  promised  to  give 
me  fireedom.  He  observed,  that  the  rest  of 
my  family  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  peace 
of  one  child  alone,  and  she  the  only  one  who 
had  ofiended  me.  *'  Besides,"  added  he,  *^  I 
don't  know  if  it  be  just  thus  to  obstruct  the 
union  of  man  and  wife,  which  you  do  at  pre- 
sent, by  refusing  to  consent  to  a  match  whidi 
you  cannot  hinder,  but  may  render  unhappy." 

**Sir,"  replied  I,  "  you  are  unacquainted  with 
the  man  that  o^^esses  us.  I  am  very  sensible 
that  no  submission  I  can  make  could  procure  me 
liberty  even  for  an  hour.  I  am  told,  that,  even 
in  this  very  room,  a  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than 
last  year,  died  for  want.  But,  though  my  sub- 
mission and  approbation  could  transfer  me  from 
hence  to  the  most  beautifVd  apartment  he  is  pos- 
sessed of,  yet  I  would  grant  neither,  as  some- 
thing whispers  me,  that  it  would  be  giving  a 
sanction  to  adultery.  While  my  daughter  lives, 
no  other  marriage  of  his  shall  ever  be  ksal  in 
my  eye.  Were  she  removed,  indeed,  I  should 
be  the  basest  of  men,  from  any  resentment  of 
mj  own,  to  attempt  putting  asunder  those  who 
wish  for  an  union.  No ;  villain  as  he  is,  I  should 
then  wish  him  married,  to  prevent  ^  conse- 
quences of  his  future  debaucheries.  But  now, 
snoidd  I  not  be  the  most  cruel  of  all  fathers,  to 
sign  an  instrum^it  which  must  send  my  child 
to  Uie  grave,  merdy  to  avoid  a  prison  myself; 
and  thus,  to  escape  one  Pftng>  hreak  my  child's 
Iheart  with  a  thousand  ?  He  acquiesced  in  the 
justice  of  this  answer,  but  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving, that  he  fbared  my  daughter's  life  was 
already  too  much  wasted  to  keep  Hie  leag  a  pri* 
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soner.  "  However,"  continued  he,  "  though 
yoa  refuse  to  suhmit  to  the  nephew,  I  hope  you 
nave  no  objection  to  laying  your  case  before  the 
uncle,  who  has  the  first  character  in  the  king- 
dom for  every  thing  that  is  just  and  good.  I 
would  advise  you  to  send  him  a  letter  by  the 
post,  intimating  all  his  nephew's  ill  usage,  and 
my  Hfe  for  it,  that,  in  three  days,  you  shall  have 
an  answer."  I  thanked  him  for  the  hint,  and 
Instantly  set  about  complying ;  but  I  wanted 
paper,  and  unluckily  all  our  money  had  been 
laid  out  that  morning  in  provisions ;  however^ 
be  supplied  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state  of 
anxiety,  to  know  what  reception  my  letter  might 
meet  with  ;  but  in  the  meantime  was  frequent- 
ly solicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to  any  condi- 
tions rather  than  remain  here,  and  every  hour 
received  repeated  accounts  of  the  decline  of  m  v 
daughter's  nealth.  The  third  day  and  the  fourth 
arrived,  but  I  received  no  answer  to  my  letter ; 
the  complaints  of  a  stranger  against  a  favourite 
nephew,  were  noway  likely  to  succeed  ;  so  that 
these  hopes  soon  vanished,  like  all  my  former. 
My  mind,  however,  still  supported  itself,  though 
confinement  and  bad  nir  began  to  make  a  Visible 
alteration  in  my  health,  and  my  arm  that  had 
sufi^ered  in  the  fire  grew  worse.  My  children, 
however,  sat  by  me,  and,  while  I  was  stretched 
on  my  straw,  rea<l  to  me  by  turns,  or  listened 
and  wept  at  my  instructions.  But  my  daughter's 
health  declined  faster  than  mine,  every  message 
firom  her  contributed  to  increase  my  apprehen- 
sions and  pain.  The  fifth  morning  after  I  had 
written  the  letter  which  was  sent  Sir  William 
Thomhill,  I  was  alarmed  with  an  account  that 
she  was  speechless.  Now  it  was  that  confine- 
ment was  truly  painful  to  me;  my  soul  was 
bursting  from  its  prison,  to  be  near  the  pillow  of 
my  child,  to  comfort,  to  strengthen  bar,  to  re- 
ceive her  last  wishes,  and  teach  her  soul  the  way 
to  heaven.  Another  account  came — she  was  ex- 
piring, and  yet  I  was  debarred  the  small  com- 
fort of  weeping  by  her.  My  fellow-prisoner, 
some  time  after,  came  with  the  last  account. 
He  bade  me  be  patient — she  was  dead !  The 
next  morning  he  returned,  and  found  me  with 
my  two  little  ones,  now  my  only  companions, 
who  were  using  all  their  innocent  effbrta  to  com- 
fort me.  They  entreated  to  read  to  me,  and 
bade  me  not  cry,  for  I  was  now  too  old  to  weep. 
"  And  is  not  my  sister  an  angel  now,  papa  r" 
cried  the  eldest,  *'  and  why  then  are  you  sorry 
for  her  ?  I  wish  I  were  an  angel,  out  of  this 
frightful  place,  if  my  papa  were  with  me." — 
**  Yes,"  added  mjr  youngest  darling,  "  heaven, 
where  my  sister  is,  is  a  finer  place  than  this, 
and  there  are  none  but  good  people  there,  and 
the  people  here  are  very  bad." 

Mr  Jenkinson  interrupted  their  harmless 
pratde,  by  observing,  that,  now  my  daughter 
was  no  more,  I  should  seriously  think  of  the 
rest.of  my  fomily^  and  attempt  to  save  my  own 


life,  which  was  every  day  dedining  fbr  want  of 
necessaries  and  wholesome  air.  He  added,  diat 
it  was  now  incumbent  on  me  to  sacrifice  any 
pride  or  resentment  of  my  own  to  the  welfiut  of 
those  who  depended  on  me  for  support ;  and  diat 
I  was  now,  both  by  reason  and  Justice,  obliged 
to  try  to  reconcile  my  landlord. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  replied  I,  "  there  is  no 

Eride  left  me  now.  I  should  detest  my  own 
eart,  if  I  saw  either  pride  or  resentment  lurk- 
ing there.  On  the  contrary,  as  my  oppresKr 
has  been  once  my  parishioner,  I  hope  one  day 
to  present  him  up  an  unpolluted  soul  at  the 
eternal  tribunal.  No,  sir,  I  have  no  resentment 
now :  and  though  he  has  taken  from  me  what 
I  held  dearer  than  all  his  treasures,  though  he 
has  wrung  my  heart,  for  I  am  sick  almost  to 
fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow-prisoner,  yet  that 
shall  never  inspire  me  with  vengeance.  1  am 
now  wilting  to  approve  his  marriage,  and  if  thk 
submission  can  do  him  any  pleasure^  let  bim 
know,  that  if  I  have  done  him  any  injury,  I  am 
sorry  for  it"  Mr  Jenkinson  took  pen  and  ink, 
and  wrote  down  my  submission  nearly  as  I  bad 
expressed  it,  to  which  I  signed  my  name.  My 
son  was  employed  to  carry  the  letter  to  Mr 
Thomhill,  who  was  then  at  nis  seat  in  the  coun- 
try. He  went,  and  in  about  six  hours  retomed 
with  a  verbal  answer.  He  had  some  difficulty, 
he  said,  to  get  a  sight  of  his  landlord,  as  the  ser- 
vants were  insolent  and  suspicious ;  but  he  ac- 
cidentally saw  him  as  he  was  going  out  npon 
business,  preparing  for  his  marriage,  which  was 
to  be  in  three  days.  He  continued  to  inform  us, 
that  he  stent  up  in  the  humblest  manner,  and 
delivered  the  letter,  which,  when  Mr  Thomhill 
had  read,  he  said  that  all  submission  was  now 
too  late  and  unnecessary ;  that  he  had  beard  of 
our  application  to  his  uncle,  which  met  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
that  all  future  applications  should  be  directed 
to  his  attorney,  not  to  him.  He  observed,  how- 
ever, that  as  ne  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
discretion  of  the  two  young  ladies,  they  might 
have  been  the  most  agreeame  intercessors. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I  to  ray  fellow-prisoner, 
'*  you  now  discover  the  temper  of  the  man  who 
oppresses  me.  He  can  at  once  be  facetious  and 
cruel ;  but  let  him  use  me  as  h^  will,  I  shall 
soon  be  free,  in  spite  of  all  his  bolts  to  restrain 
me.  I  am  now  drawing  towards  an  abode  that 
looks  brighter  as  I  approach  it  *  this  expectation 
cheers  my  afflictions,  and  though  I  leave  a  help- 
less family  of  orphans  behind  me,  yet  they  will 
not  be  utterly  forsaken ;  some  friend,  periiap^ 
will  be  found  to  assist  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
poor  fiither,  and  some  may  charitably  rdieve 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  Heavenly  Father." 

Just  as  I  spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  that  day  before,  appeared  with  looks  of  ter- 
ror, and  making  efforts,  but  unable,  to  speak. 
"  Why,  my  love,"  cried  I,  *'  why  will  you  thus 
increase  my  afflictions  by  your  own  r  What 
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though  no  submission  can  turn  our  severe  mas- 
ter^  though  he  has  doomed  me  to  die  in  this 
place  of  wretchedness,  and  though  we  have  lost 
a  darling  child^  yet  still  you  will  find  comfort 
in  your  other  children^  when  I  shall  be  no 
more." — "  We  have  indeed  lost,"  returned  she, 
*'  a  darling  child  ! — ^My  Sophia,  ray  dearest,  is 
gone — snatched  from  us,  carried  off  by  ruffi- 
ans !'* 

"  How,  madam  !"  cried  my  fellow-priaoner. 
'^  Miss  Sophia  carried  off  by  villains  f  Sure  it 
cannot  be  r" 

She  could  only  answer  with  a  fixed  look,  and 
a  flood  of  tears.  But  one  of  the  prisoners'  wives, 
who  was  present,  and  came  in  with  her,  gave  us 
a  more  distinct  account.  She  informed  us,  that 
as  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  herself,  were  tal- 
king a  walk  together,  on  the  great  road,  a  little 
way  out  of  the  village,  a  post-chaise  and  pair 
drove  up  to  them,  and  instantly  stopt;  upon 
which  a  well-drest  man,  but  not  Mr  Thorn- 
hill,  stepping  out,  clasped  my  daughter  round 
the  waist,  and  forcing  her  in,  bid  the  postillion 
drive  on,  so  that  they  were  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

*^  Now,"  cried  I,  '*  the  sum  of  my  miseries  is 
made  up,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  thing  on 
earth  to  give  me  another  pang.  What !  not  one 
left !  not  leave  me  one !  the  monster !  The  child 
that  was  next  my  heart !  she  had  the  beauty  of 
an  angel,  and  almost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel. 
But  support  that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall — Not 
to  leave  me  one !" — **  Alas,  my  husband !"  said 
my  wife,  ^'  you  seem  to  want  comfort  even  more 
than  I.  Our  distresses  are  great ;  but  I  could 
bear  this  and  more,  if  I  saw  you  but  easy.  They 
mav  take  away  my  children,  and  all  the  worla, 
if  they  leave  me  but  you." 

My  son,  who  was  present,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  her  grief;  he  bade  us  take  comfort 
for  he  hoped  that  we  might  still  have  reason  to 
be  thankful. — ^My  child,"  cried  I,  "  look  round 
the  world,  and  see  if  there  be  any  happiness  left 
me  now.  Is  not  every  ray  of  comfort  shut  out, 
while  all  our  bright  prospects  only  lie  beyond 
the  grave  ?" — "  My  dear  fether,"  returned  he, 
^^  I  hope  there  is  still  something  that  will  give 
you  an  interval  of  satisfaction ;  for  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  mv  brother  George." — "  What  of  him, 
my  child  ?  '  interrupted  1 ;  "  does  he  know  our 
misery  ?  I  hope  my  boy  is  exempt  from  any  part 
of  what  his  wretched  family  suffers." — "  Yes, 
sir,"  returned  he,  "  he  is  perfectly  gay,  cheer- 
ful, and  happy.  His  letter  brings  nothing  but 
good  news ;  he  is  the  favourite  of  his  colonel, 
who  promises  to  procure  him  the  very  next  lieu- 
tenancy that  becomes  vacant." 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  all  this  ?"  cried  my 
wife,  ''  are  you  sure  that  nothing  ill  has  be- 
fallen my  boy  ?"— "  Nothing,  indeed,  madam," 
returned  my  son ;  "  you  shall  see  the  letter, 
which  will  give  you  the  highest  pleasure  ;  and 
if  any  thing  can  procure  you  comfort,  I  am  sure 


that  will."—"  But  are  you  sure/*  still  repeated 
she,  "  that  the  letter  is  from  himself,  and  that 
he  is  really  so  happy  ?" — ^^  Yes,  madam,"  re- 

Slied  he,\"  it  is  certainly  his,  uid  he  will  one 
ay  be  the  credit  and  the  support  of  our  fkmi- 
ly^— «  Then,  I  thank  ProvWence,"  cried  she, 
*^  that  my  last  letter  to  him  has  miscarried.— 
Yes,  my  dear,"  continued  she,  turning  to  me, 
"  I  will  now  confess,  that  though  the  band  of 
Heaven  is  sore  upon  us  in  other  instances,  it 
has  been  favor.rable  here.    By  the  last  letter  I 
wrote  my  son,  which  was  in  the  bitterness  of 
anger,  I  desired  him,  upon  his  mother's  bless- 
ing, and  if  he  had  the  neart  of  a  man,  to  see 
justice  done  his  fitther  and  sister,  and  avenge 
our  cause.    But  thanks  be  to  Him  who  directs 
all  things, — it  has  miscarried,  and  I  am  at  rest." 
— '*  Woman,"  cried  I,  "  thou  hast  done  very 
ill,  and  at  another  time  my  reproaches  might 
have  been  more  severe.  Oh  1  what  a  tremendous 
gulph  hast  thou  escaped,  that  would  have  bu- 
riea  both  thee  and  him  in  endless  ruin  !  Provi- 
dence, indeed,  has  here  been  kinder  to  us  than 
we  to  ourselves.    It  has  reserved  that  son  to  be 
the  father  and  protector  of  my  children,  when  I 
shall  be  away.     How  unjustly  did  I  complain 
of  being  stript  of  every  comfort,  when  still  I 
hear  that  he  is  happy  and  insensible  of  pur  af- 
flictions ;   still  kept  in  reserve  to  support  his 
widowed  mother,  and  to  protect  his  brothen 
and  sisters ! — But  what  sisters  has  he  left  ?  he 
has  no  sisters  now !  they  are  all  gone,  robbed 
from  me,  and  I  am  undone !" — "  Father,"  in- 
terrupted my  son,  "  I  beg  you  will  give  roe 
leave  to  read  this  letter ;  I  know  it  wm  please 
you."    Upon  which,  with  my  permission,  he 
read  as  follows : — 

^'  Honoured  Sir, 

'^  I  have  called  off  my  imagination  a  fisw  mo- 
ments from  the  pleasures  that  surround  me,  to 
^x  it  upon  objects  that  are  still  more  pleasing, 
the  dear  little  fire-side  at  home.  My  fancy  draws 
that  harmless  group  as  listening  to  every  Une  of 
this  with  great  composure.  I  view  those  feces 
with  delight,  which  never  felt  the  deforming 
hand  of  ambition  or  distress.  But,  whatever 
your  happiness  may  be  at  home,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  some  addition  to  it,  to  hear  that  I  am 
perfectly  pleased  with  my  situation,  and  every 
way  happy  here. 

'*  Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is  not 
to  leave  the  kingdom ;  the  colonel,  who  pro- 
fesses himself  my  friend,  takes  me  with  him  to 
all  companies  where  he  is  acquainted,  and,  after 
my  first  visit,  I  generally  find  myself  received 
with  increased  respect  upon  repeating  it.  I 
danced  last  night  with  Lady  G — -— ,  and,  could 
I  forget  you  know  whom,  I  might  be,  perhaps, 
successfuL  But  it  is  my  fate  still  to  remember 
others,  while  I  am  myself  fcnrgotten  by  most  of 
my  absent  friends ;  and  in  this  number,  I  fear, 
sir,  that  I  must  consider  you,  for  I  have  long 
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expected  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  liome  to 
no  purpose.  Olivia  and  So^ia,  too>  promised 
to  write,  but  seem  to  have  forgotten  me.  Tell 
them  that  they  are  two  arrant  little  baggages, 
and  that  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  most  violent 
passion  with  them ;  yet  still,  I  know  not  how, 
though  I  want  to  bluster  a  little,  my  heart  is 
reqK>ndent  only  to  softer  emotions.  Then  tell 
them,  sir,  that  after  all,  I  love  them  affection- 
ately ;  and  be  assured  of  my  ever  remaining  your 
dutiful  son." 

''  In  all  our  miseries,"  cried  I,  ^'  what  thanks 
have  we  not  to  return,  that  one  at  least  of  our 
family  is  exempted  from  what  we  suf^ !  Hea- 
ven lie  his  guard,  and  keep  my  boy  thus  happy 
to  be  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
the  father  of  these  two  babes,  which  is  all  the 
patrimony  I  c^n  now  bequeath  him !  May  he 
Keep  theur  innocence  from  the  temptations  of 
want,  and  be  their  conductor  in  the  paths  of 
honour !"  I  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  when 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  tumult  seemed  to  proceed 
ftom  the  prison  below ;  it  died  away  soon  after, 
and  a  dankins  of  fetters  was  heard  along  the 
passage  that  1^  to  my  apartment.  The  keeper 
of  the  prison  entered,  holding  a  man  all  blooay, 
wounded,  and  fettered  with  the  heaviest  irons. 
I  looked  with  compassion  upon  the  wretch  as  he 
a^Toached  me,  but  with  horror  when  I  found 
it  was  my  own  son  !  "  My  George !  my  George ! 
and  do  I  behold  thee  thus  ?  wounded !  fetter- 
ed !  Is  this  thy  happiness  ?  Is  this  the  man- 
ner you  return  to  me?  O  that  this  si^ht  would 
breax  my  heart  at  once,  and. let  me  die  I" 

"  Where,  sir,  is  your  fortitude  ?"  returned 
my  son,  widi  an  intrepid  voice ;  "  1  must  suf- 
fer, mj  Hfe  is  forfeited,  and  let  them  take  it" 

I  tried  to  restrain  my  passion  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  silence,  but  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  with  the  efSbri. — "  O,  my  boy,  my  heart 
weeps  to  behold  thee  thus,  and  I  cannot,  cannot 
help  it !  In  the  moment  that  I  thought  thee  blest, 
and  prayed  for  thy  safetv,  to  behold  thee  thus 
'  Q,  chained,  wounded !  Ami  yet,  the  death 


» 


:  the  youthful  is  happy.  But  I  am  old,  a  very 
old  man,  and  have  lived  to  see  this  day ;  to  see 
my  children  all  untimely  falling  about  me,  while 
I  continue  a  wretched  survivor  in  the  midst  of 
ruin !  May  all  the  curses  that  ever  sunk  a  soul, 
fall  heavy  upon  the  murderer  of  my  children ! 
May  he  live  like  me  to  see " 

"  Hold,  sir,"  replied  my  son,  **  or  I  shall 
blush  for  diee.  How,  sir  1  ibrgctful  of  your  age, 
your  holy  calling,  thus  to  arrogate  the  justice 
of  Heaven,  and  fling  those  curses  upward,  that 
must  soon  descend  to  crush  thy  own  grey  head 
with  destruction  I  No,  sir,  let  it  be  your  care 
now  to  fit  me  for  that  vile  death  I  must  shortly 
suffer,  to  arm  me  vdth  hope  and  resolution,  to 
give  me  oouras e  to  drink  of  that  bitterness  which 
must  shortly  be  my  portion." 

*^  My  child,  you  must  not  die !  I  am  sure  no 


ofiEbnee  of  thine  can  deserve  so  vile  a  puniali- 
ment.  My  George  oonld  never  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  to  make  his  ancestors  ashamed  of  him/* 

"  Mine,  sir,"  returned  my  son,  *'  is,  I  fear, 
an  unpardonable  one.  When  I  received  n  j  mo- 
ther's letter  from  home,  I  immedlatdy  cafne 
down,  determined  to  pni^sh  the  betrayer  of  our 
honour,  and  sent  him  an  order  to  meet  me, 
which  he  answered,  not  in  ^rson,  but  by  dis- 
patdiing  four  of  hk  domestics  to  seise  me.  I 
wounded  one  who  first  assaulted  me,  and  I  fear 
desperately ;  but  the  rest  made  me  thdx"  ptiseo- 
cr.  The  coward  is  determined  to  put  tlie  law 
in  execution  against  me ;  the  proofs  are  lai- 
deniaUe :  I  have  sent  a  challenge,  and  as  I  am 
&e  first  aggressor  upon  the  statute,  I  see  no 
hopes  of  pardon.  But  you  have  often  diarmed 
me  with  your  lessons  of  fi»titude  ;  let  me  now, 
sir,  find  them  in  your  example." 

**  And,  my  son,  vou  shall  find  them.  I  am 
now  raised  above  l£is  world,  and  all  the  plea- 
auies  it  can  produce.  From  this  moment  I  break 
from  my  heart  all  the  ties  that  hdd  it  down  to 
earth,  and  will  prepare  to  fit  us  both  for  eternity. 
Yes,  my  son,  I  will  pdnt  out  the  way,  and  nv 
■oul  shall  guide  your  s  in  the  ascent,  for  we  wifi 
take  our  fiight  together.  I  now  see  and  am  con- 
vinced, you  can  expect  no  pardon  here,  and  I 
can  only  exhort  you  to  seek  it  at  that  greatest 
tribunal,  where  we  both  shall  shortly  answer. 
But  let  us  not  be  niggardly  in  our  exhortatioiig, 
but  let  all  our  fellow-prisoners  have  a  share. 
Good  gaoler,  let  them  be  permitted  to  stand 
here,  vrfaile  I  attempt  to  improve  them.** — ^Thus 
saying,  I  made  an  effort  to  rise  firom  the  straw, 
but  wanted  strength,  and  was  able  only  to  re- 
cline against  the  wail.  The  prisoners  assemUed 
according  to  my  directions,  for  they  loved  to 
hear  my  counsel ;  my  son  and  his  moUier  sup- 
ported me  on  either  side ;  I  looked  and  saw  tmt 
none  were  wanting,  and  then  addressed  them 
with  the  following  exhortation. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  eqwal  dealings  of  PnmdtHce  demonstraied 
with  regard  to  the  Happy  and  the  Muetakh 
Itere  beU>w,  That,  from  me  natwre  of /^bamtv 
and  Pain,  the  wretched  must  he  repaid  the  bu' 
lafice  if  their  suffering*  in  the  Ufe  hereafter, 

"  My  friends,  my  diildren,  and  fellow-sof- 
ferers,  when  I  reflect  on  the  distribution  of  good 
and  evil  here  bdow,  I  find  that  roudi  has  been 
given  man  to  enioy,  yet  still  more  to  sofibr. 
Though  we  should  examine  the  whole  world, 
we  shall  not  find  one  man  so  happy  as  to  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for;  but  daily  see  thou- 
sands who  by  suicide  shew  us  they  have  nothhig 
left  to  hope.  In  this  life,  then,  it  appears  that 
we  cannot  be  entirely  bkst ;  but  yet  we  may  be 
comidctely  miserable. 
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<<  Whynaan  ilMiild  thus  ftd  pain  ;  whr  our 
metchedneaB  should  be  requkite  in  tlie  fanD»» 
tioii  a£  uniTeraal  felicity ;  why,  when  all  other 
.  svatems  are  made  perfect  by  the  perfection  of 
tneir  subordinate  parts,  the  great  system  should 
require  for  its  perfection,  parts  that  are  not  only 
siwordinate  to  odiers,  but  imperfect  in  them« 
selves — these  are  questions  that  nerer  can  be 
explained,  and  mi^t  be  useless  if  known.  On 
this  subject  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  elude 
our  curiosity,  satisfied  with  granting  us  motires 
to  consolation. 

^'  In  this  situation,  man  has  called  in  the 
friendly  assistance  of  philosophy ;  and  Heayen> 
sedng  the  incapacity  of  that  to  console  him,  has 
given  him  the  aid  of  religion.  The  consoktiona 
of  philosophy  are  very  amuMng,  but  often  fidhH 
dous.  It  teDs  ua  that  lite  is  filled  with  oom- 
fbrts,  if  we  will  but  ei\}oy  them ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  thoi^  we  unavoidably  have 
miseries  here,  life  is  short,  and  they  will  soon 
be  over.  Thus  do  these  consdations  destroy 
each  other ;  for  if  life  is  a  place  of  comfort,  its 
shortness  must  be  misery ;  and  if  it  be  long, 
our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus  philosophy  is 
weak ;  but  religion  comforts  in  a  higher  strain. 
Man  is  here,  it  tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind, 
and  preparing  it  for  another  abode.  When  the 
good  manvleaves  the  body  and  is  all  a  clorious 
mind,  he  will  find  he  has  been  making  himself 
a  heaven  of  happiness  here,  while  the  wretch 
that  has  been  maimed  and  contaminated  by  his 
vioqs,  shrinks  from  his  body  with  terror,  and 
finds  that  be  has  anticipated  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  To  religion,  then,  we  must  hold  in 
every  drcumstance  of  life,  for  our  truest  com- 
fort ;  for  if  already  we  are  h^y,  it  is  a  plea- 
sure  to  think  that  we  can  make  ^at  happmess 
unending ;  and  if  we  are  miserable,  it  is  very 
consoling  to  think  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest. 
Thus,  to  the  fortunate^  religion  nolds  out  a 
continuance  of  bliss ;  to  the  wretched  a  change 
from  pain. 

"  But  though  religion  is  yery  kind  to  all  men, 
it  has  promised  peculiar  rewards  to  the  unhap- 
py ;  the  sick,  the  naked,  the  houseless,  the  heavy- 
laden,  and  the  prisoner,  have  ever  most  firequent 
promises  in  our  sacred  law.  The  Author  of 
our  religion  every  where  professes  himself  the 
wretch's  friend ;  and,  unlike  the  fidse  ones  of  this 
world,  bestows  all  his  caresses  upon  the  forlorn. 
The  unthinking  have  censured  this  as  partiality, 
as  a  preference  without  merit  to  deserve  it.  But 
they  never  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
even  of  Heaven  itself  to  make  the  ofier  of  un- 
ceasing felicity  as  great  a  gift  to  the  happy  as  to 
the  miserable.  To  the  first,  etermty  is  but  a 
nngle  blessing,  smce,  at  most,  it  but  increases 
what  they  almdy  possess.  To  the  latter,  it  is 
a  double  advantage ;  finr  it  diminishes  their  pain 
here,  and  rewards  than  with  heavenly  bliss 
hereafter. 

^^  But  Providence  is  in  another  lespect  kinder 


to  the  poor  than  to  the  tidi ;  for  aa  it  thus 
makes  tne  life  after  death  more  derirable,  so  it 
smooths  the  passage  there.  The  vn^tched  have 
had  a  long  fhiniliarity  with  ev^  fiuse  of  terror. 
The  man  of  sorrow  lays  himself  quietly  dovm, 
with  no  possessions  to  r^et,  and  but  few  ties 
to  stop  his  departure;  he  feels  only  nature's 
pang  m  the  final  separation,  and  this  is  no  way 

rter  than  he  has  often  fainted  under  before  ; 
after  a  certain  degree  of  pain,  every  new 
breach  that  death  opens  in  the  constitution,  na- 
ture kindly  covers  with  insensibihty. 

**  Thus  Providence 'has  given  to  the  wretched 
two  advantages  over  the  nappy  in  this  lifis— 
greater  fdidty  in  dying,  and  in  Heaven  all  that 
superiority  of  pleasure  which  arises  from  con- 
trasted ei^oyment.  And  this  superiority,  my 
fHends,  is  no  small  advantage,  and  seems  to  he 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  poor  man  in  the  pa- 
rable ;  for  ttiougfa  he  was  already  in  heaven,  and 
fidtall  the  raptures  it  could  give,  yet  it  was  men- 
tioned, as  an  addition  to  his  happiness,  that  he 
had  once  been  wretched,  and  now  was  comfort- 
ed ;  that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  miser- 
Me,  and  now  felt  what  it  was  to  be  happy. 

*'  Thus,  my  friends,  you  see  religion  does 
what  philosopny  could  never  do :  it  uiews  the 
equal  dealings  of  Heaven  to  the  happy  and  the 
unhappy,  and  levels  aU  human  enjoyments  to 
nearly  the  same  standard.  It  gives  to  both  ndi 
and  poor  the  same  happiness  hereafter,  and  equal 
hopes  to  aspire  after  it ;  but  if  the  rich  have  the 
advantages  of  enjoying  pleasure  here,  the  poor 
have  the  endless  satirfaetion  of  knowing  what  it 
was  once  to  be  miserable,  when  crowned  widi 
endless  felicity  hereafter ;  and  even  though  this 
should  be  cidled  a  small  advantage,  yet,  bong  an 
eternal  one,  it  must  make  up,  by  duration,  what 
tiie  temporal  happiness  of  the  great  may  have  ex- 
ceeded by  intenseness. 

''These are,  therefore,  the  consolations  whidi 
the  vnetched  have  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
in  whidi  they  are  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  in 
other  respects  they  are  below  them.  They  who 
would  know  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  must  see 
lifo  and  endure'  it.  To  declaim  on  the  temporal 
advantages  thejr  enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what 
none  either  beheve  or  mactise.  ^e  men  who 
have  the  necessaries  of  living,  are  not  poor ;  and 
they  who  want,  must  be  miserable.  Yes,  my 
friends,  we  must  be  miserable.  No  vain  efibrts 
of  a  refined  imagination  can  sooth  the  wants  of 
nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to  the  dank 
vapour  of  a  dungeon,  or  ease  the  throbbings  of 
a  broken  heart.  Let  the  philosopher,  from  his 
couch  of  softness,  tell  us  we  can  resist  all  these. 
Alas !  the  effiyrt  by  which  we  resist  them  is  still 
the  greatest  pain.  Death  is  slight,  and  any  man 
may  sustain  it ;  but  torments  are  dreadfm,  and 
these  no  man  can  endure. 

'*  To  us  then,  mv  friends,  ^he  promises  of  hap^ 
piness  in  heaven  should  be  peculiarly  dear,  fpr 
if  our  reward  be  in  this  life  alone,  we  are,  in- 
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deed,  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  When  I 
look  round  these  gloomy  walls^  made  to  terrifv, 
as  well  as  to  confine  us ;  this  light,  that  only 
serves  to  shew  the  horrors  of  the  place ;  those 
shackles,  that  tjrranny  has  imposed,  or  crime 
made  necessary ;  when  I  survey  these  emaciated 
looks,  and  hear  those  groans, — O,  my  friends, 
what  a  dorious  exchange  would  heaven  be  for 
these !  To  fly  through  regions  unconfined  as  air 
— to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal  bliss — to 
carol  over  endless  hymns  of  praise — ^to  have  no 
master  to  threaten  or  insult  us,  but  the  form  of 
goodness  himself  for  ever  in  our  eyes ;  when  I 
think  of  these  things,  death  becomes  the  mes* 
senger  of  very  glad  tidings ;  when  I  think  of 
these  things,  his  sharpest  arrow  becomes  the 
Btaffof  my  support;  when  I  think  of  these  things, 
what  is  tnere  in  life  worth  having  ?  when  I  think 
of  these  things,  what  is  there  that  should  not  be 
spumed  away  ?  Kings  in  their  palaces  should 
groan  for  sudi  advantages,  but  we^  humbled  as 
we  are,  should  veam  fo^  them. 

"  And  shall  tnese  things  be  ours  ?  Ours  they 
will  certainly  be,  if  we  but  try  for  them;  and  what 
is  a  comfort,  we  are  shut  out  from  many  temp« 
tations  that  would  retard  our  pursuit  Only  let 
us  try  for  them,  and  they  will  certainly  be  ours ; 
and  what  is  still  a  comfort,  shortly  too ;  for  if 
we  look  back  on  past  life,  it  appears  but  a  very 
short  span,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  thie. 
rest  of  life,  it  will  vet  be  found  of  less  duration ; 
as  we  grow  older,  tne  da^s  seem  to  grow  shorter, 
and  our  intimacy  with  tune  ever  lessens  the  per- 
ception of  his  stay.  Then  let  us  take  comfort 
now,  for  we  shall  soon  be  at  our  journey's  end  ; 
we  shall  soon  lay  down  the  heavy  burden  laid  by 
Heaven  upon  us ;  and  though  death,  the  only 
friend  of  the  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks 
the  weary  traveller  with  the  view,  and,  like  the 
horizon,  still  flies  before  him ;  yet  the  time  will 
certainly  and  shortly  come,  when  we  shall  cease 
from  our  toil ;  when  the  luxurious  great  ones  of 
the  world  shall  no  more  tread  us  to  the  earth  ; 
when  we  shall  think  with  pleasure  on  our  su£^r- 
ings  below ;  when  we  shall  be  surrounded  with 
all  our  friends,  or  such  as  deserved  our  friend- 
ship ;  when  our  bliss  shall  be  unutterable,  and 
siill,  to  crown  all,  unending." 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Happier  Prospects  begin  to  appear.  Let  us  be 
infleatible,  and  Fortune  will  at  last  change  in  our 
favour. 

When  I  had  thus  finished,  and  my  audience 
was  retired,  the  jailor,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
humane  of  his  profession,  hoped  I  would  not  be 
displeased,  as  wliat  he  did  was  but  his  duty ;  ob- 
serving, that  he  must  be  obliged  to  remove  my 
son  into  a  stronger  cell,  but  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  me  every  morning.     I  thanked 


him  for  his  clemency,  and  grasping  my  boy  s 
hand,  bade  him  farewdl,  and  be  mlndfm  of  ibe 
great  duty  that  was  before  him. 

I  again,  therefore,  laid  me  down,  and  one  of 
my  little  ones  sat  by  my  bed-side  reading,  when 
Mr  Jenkinson  entering,  informed  me  that  there 
was  news  of  my  daughter ;  for  that  she  was  seen 
by  a  person  about  two  hours  before  in  a  strange 
gentleman's  company,  and  that  they  had  stop- 
ped at  a  neighbouring  village  for  refreshmeiit, 
and  seemed  as  if  returning  to  town.  He  had 
scarce  delivered  this  news,  when  the  jailor 
came  with  looks  of  haste  and  pleasure,  to  iniona 
me  that  my  daughter  was  found !  Moses  came 
running  in  a  moment  after,  crying  out  that  bis 
sister  Sophy  was  below,  and  coming  up  with  our 
old  fHend  Mr  BurchelL 

Just  as  he  delivered  this  news,  my  dearest 
girl  entered,  and,  with  looks  almost  wild  with 
pleasure,  ran  to  kiss  me  in  a  transport  of  afiec- 
tion.  Her  mother's  tears  and  silence  also  shew- 
ed her  pleasure. 

*'  Here,  papa,"  cried  the  charming  girl,  "hete 
is  the  brave  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  delivery ; 
to  this  gentleman's  intrepidity  I  am  indebted 
for  my  happiness  and  safety." — ^A  kiss  from  Mr 
Burchell,  whose  pleasure  seemed  even  greater 
than  hers,  interrupted  what  she  was  going  to 
add. 

"  Ah,  Mr  Burchell !"  cried  I, ''  this  is  but  a 
wretched  habitation  you  find  us  in  ;  and  we  are 
now  very  different  from  what  you  last  saw  lo. 
You  were  ever  our  friend :  we  have  long  disco- 
vered our  errors  with  regard  to  you,  and  repent- 
ed of  our  ingratitude.  After  the  vile  usage  yoa 
then  received,  at  my  hands,  I  am  ahnost  asha- 
med to  behold  your  face ;  yet  I  hope  youll  forgive 
me,  as  I  was  deceived  by  a  base  ungenerous 
wretch,  who,  under  the  mask  of  firiendMiip,  has 
undone  me." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Mr  Burchell,  "that 
I  should  forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my 
resentment.  I  partly  saw  your  delusion  then, 
and  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  restrain,  I 
could  only  pity  it" 

"  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,"  cried  I,  "  that 
your  mind  was  noble;  but  now  I  fhid  it  sew — 
But  tell  me,  my  dear  child,  how  thou  hast  been 
relieved,  or  who  the  ruffians  were  that  carried 
thee  away  ?" 

*'  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  as  to  the  villain 
who  carried  me  off,  I  am  yet  ignorant.  For  as 
my  mamma  and  I  were  walking  out,  he  came 
behind  us,  and,  almost  before  I  could  call  Cor 
help,  forced  me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an 
instant  the  horses  drove  away.  I  met  several  on 
the  road,  to  whom  I  cried  out  for  assistance ; 
but  tbev  disregarded  my  entreaties.  In  the  mean- 
time, tne  ruffian  himself  used  every  art  to  hin- 
der me  from  crying  out :  he  flattered  and  threat- 
ened me  by  turns,  and  swore  that  if  I  continued 
but  silent  ne  intended  no  harm.  In  the  mesn- 
time  I  had  broken  the  canvas  that  he  had  drawn 
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up,  and  If  horn  should  I  perceive  at  some  dis-  also  a  dozen  of  their  best  wine^  and  some  oor- 

tance^  but  your  old  friend  Mr  Burcbell^  walk-  dials  for  me ;  adding  with  a  smile^  that  he  would 

ing  along  with' his  usual  swiftness^  with  the  stretch  a  litUe  for  once;  and,  though  in  a  pri- 

great  stick  for  which  we  used  so  much  to  ridi-  son^  asserted  he  was  never  mare  disposed  to 

cule  him !  As  soon  as  we  came  within  hearing,  be  merry.     The  waiter  soon  made  his  appear- 

I  called  out  to  him  by  name,  and  entreated  his  anoe^  with  preparations  for  dinner  ;  a  table  was 

help.    I  repeated  my  exclamation  several  times^  lent  us  by  the  jailer,  who  seemed  remarkably  as- 

upon  whicn,  with  a  very  loud  voice,  he  bid  the  siduous;  thewine  was  disposed  in  order,  and  two 

postillion  stop ;  but  the  boy  took  no  notice,  but  very  wdl-dressed  dishes  were  brought  in. 
drove  on  with  still  greater  speed.  I  now  thought       My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor 

be  could  never  overtake  us,  when,  in  less  than  brother's  melancholy  situation,  and  we  all  seem- 

a  minute,  I  saw  Mr  Burchell  came  running  up  ed  unwilling  to  damp  her  cheerfulness  by  the 

by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  with  one  blow  relation.    But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted 

knocked  the  postillion  to  the  gcpund.  The  horses,  to  appear  cheerfhl ;  the  oircumstanoes  of  my  un- 

when  be  was  fallen,  soon  stepped  of  themselves,  fortunate  son  broke  through  all  efforts  to  diasem- 

and  the  ruffian  stepping  out,  with  oaths  and  me-  ble ;  so  that  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  damp  our 

naces,  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  him  at  his  mirth,  by  relating  his  misfortunes,  and  wishing 

peril  to  retire ;  but  Mr  Burchell  running  up,  he  might  be  permitted  to  share  with  us  in  this 

shivered  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  then  pursued  little  interval  of  satisfaction.    After  my  guests 

him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  he  miade  were  recovered  from  the  consternation  my  ac- 

his  escape.  I  was  at  this  time  come  out  myself,  count  had  produced,  I  requested  also  that  Mr 

willinc;  to  assist  mj  deliverer :  but  he  soon  re-  Jenkinson,  a  fellow-prisoner,  might  be  admitted: 

turned  to  me  in  triumph.    The  postillion,  who  and  the  jailer  f;ranted  rov  request  with  an  ^ir  of 

was  recovered,  was  going  to  make  nis  escape  too ;  unusual  submission.    The  clanking  of  my  scm'a 


but  Mr  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his  peril  to 
mount  again,  and  drive  back  to  town.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  resist,  he  reluctantly  com- 
plied, though  the  wound  he  had  received  seem- 
ed to  me  at  least  to  be  dangerous.  He  conti- 
nued to  complain  of  the  pain  as  we  drove  along. 


irons  was  no  sooner  heard  along  the  passage> 
than  his  sister  ran  impatiently  to  meet  him  ; 
while  Mr  Burchdl,  in  we  mean  time,  asked  me 
if  my  son's  name  was  Gec^ge ;  to  which  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  he  still  continued  silent. 
As  soon  as  my  boy  entered  the  room,  I  oould  per- 
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so  that  he  at  last  excited  Mr  Burchell's  compas-  ceive  he  regarded  Mr  Burchell  with  a  look  of 
sion  ;  who,  at  my  request,  exchanged  him  for  astonishment  and  reverence.^-'' Come  on,"  cried 
another  at  an  inn  where  we  called  on  our  return."   I>  *'  my  son ;  though  we  are  fallen  very  low,  yet 

'^  Welcome,  then,"  cried  I,  "  my  child,  and  Providence  baa  b^n  pleased  to  grant  us  some 
ihou,hergallantdeliverer,a  thousand  welcomes!  small  relaxation  from  pain.  Thy  sister  is  re- 
Though  our  cheer  is  but  wretched,  yet  our  hearts  stored  to  us,  and  there  is  her  deliverer ;  to  that 
are  ready  to  receive  you.  And  now,  Mr  Bur-  brave  man  it  is  that  I  am  indebted  for  yet  ha- 
chell,  as  you  have  delivered  my  girl,  if  you  vin^  a  daughter ;  give  him,  my  boy,  the  hand 
think  her  a  recompense  she  is  yours ;  if  you  can  of  friendship — ^he  deserves  our  warmeot  grati- 
stoop  to  an  alliance  with  a  famOy  so  poor  as   tude." 

mine,  take  her ;  obtain  her  consent,  as  I  know  My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of 
ou  have  her  heart,  and  you  have  mine.  And  what  I  said,  and  still  continued  fix^  at  a  re- 
et  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  give  you  no  small  s^ectful  distance.  ''  My  dear  brother,"  cried 
treasure ;  she  has  been  celebrated  for  beauty,  it  his  sister,  "  why  don't  vou  thank  my  good  de- 
is  true,  but  that  is  not  my  meaning — I  give  you  liverer  ?  the  brave  should  ever  love  each  other." 
up  a  treasure  in  her  mind."  He  still  continued  his  silence  and  aatonish- 

"  But  I  suppose,  sir,"  cried-  Mr  Burchell,  ment;  till  our  guest  at  last  pe^ived  himself  to 
*'  that  you  are  apprized  of  my  circumstances,  be  known,  and  assuminff  au  his  native  dignity, 
and  of  my  incapaaty  to  support  her  as  she  de-  desired  my  son  to  come  forward.  Never  before 
serves?"  had  I  seen  any  thing  so  truly  miotic  as  the  air 

"  If  your  present  objection,"  replied  I,  *'  be  he  assumed  u]>on  this  occasion.  The  greatest  ob- 
meant  as  an  evasion  of  my  offi^r,  I  desost ;  but  I  ject  in  the  universe,  says  a  certain  ^dlosopher, 
know  no  man  so  worthv  to  deserve  her  as  you ;  is  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity :  yet 
and  if  I  could  give  her  tnousands,  and  thousands  there  is  still  a  greater,  which  is  the  good  man 
sought  her  from  me,  yet  my  honest  brave  Bur-  that  comes  to  relieve  it.  After  he  had  r^;arded 
cheU  should.be  my  dearest  choice."  my  son  for  some  time  with  a  superior  air,  ''  I 

To  all  this,  his  silence  alone  seemed  to  give  a   again  find,"  said  he,  "  unthinking  boy,  that  the 


mortifying  refjisal ;  and  without  the  least  reply 
to  my  ofi&r,  be  demanded  if  we  could  not  be  fur- 
nished with  refreshments  from  the  next  inn  :  to 
which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  or- 
dered them  to  send  in  the  best  dinner  that  could 
be  provided  upon  such  short  notice.  He  bespoke 
VOL.  V, 


same  crime "  But  here  he  was  interrupted 

by  one  of  the  jailer's  servants,  who  came  to  in- 
form us  that  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had 
driven  into  town  with  a  chariot  and  several  at- 
tendants, sent  his  respects  to  the  gentleman  ^^t 
was  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  he  should 
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tbkik  proper  to  be  waited  upon  ?  ''BidthefeU 
low  wait/'  cried  our  guest,  <^  till  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  receive  him  ;*  and  then  turning  to  my 
son^  ^'  I  again  find,  sir/'  proceeded  he,  ^'  that 
you  are  guuty  of  the  same  offence  tor  which  you 
OBoe  had  mT  re|proof,  and  for  which  the  law  is 
BOW  prepanng  its  justest  punishments.  You 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  contempt  for  your  own 
life  gives  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another ; 
but  where,  sir,  is  the  difference  between  a  duel- 
ist^ who  hazards  a  lifeof  no  value,  and  the  mur- 
defer  who  acts  with  greater  security  ?  Is  it  any 
diminution  of  the  gamester's  fraud,  when  he 
alleges  that  he  stakra  a^  counter  ?" 

**  Alas,  sir !"  cried  I,  "  whoever  you  are,  pity 
the  poor  misguided  creature  ;  for  what  he  has 
done  was  in  obedicDoe  to  a  deluded  mother,  who, 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  resentment,  required  him, 
upon  her  blessing,  to  avenge  her  quarreL  Here, 
nr,  is  die  letter,  which  will  serve  to  convince  you 
of  her  imprudence,  and  diminish  his  guilt." 
•  He  took  the  letter,  and  hastily  read  it  over.— 
^  This,"  says  he,  *'  though  not  a  perfect  excuse, 
is  such  a  palliation  of  his  fault  as  induces  me  to 
fiffgive  him.  And  now,  sur,"  continued  he,  kind- 
ly taking  my  son  by  the  hand,  'M  see  you  are 
aorprised  at  finding  me  here ;  but  I  have  often 
visited  prisons  upon  occasions  less  interesting. 
I  am  now  come  to  see  justice  done  a  worthy  man, 
fbr  whom  I  have  the  roost  sincere  esteem.  I 
have  long  been  a  disguised  spectator  of  thy  fa-i 
ther's  benevolence.  I  have  at  his  little  dwdlins 
enjoyed  respect,  uncontaminated  by  flattery,  and 
have  received  lliat  happiness  that  courts  could 
not  give,  fVom  the  amusing  simplicity  round  his 
fire-side.  My  nephew  has  been  apprized  of  my 
intentions  of  coming  here,  and  I  nud  he  is  ar- 
rived ;  it  would  be  wronging  him  and  Tou,  to 
condemn  him,  without  examination ;  if  toere  be 
injury,  there  shall  be  redress ;  and  this  I  may 
lay,  without  boasting,  that  none  have  ever  taxed 
the  jusdoe  of  Sir  William  ThomhUl." 

We  now  found  that  thepersonagewhom  wehad 
so  long  entertained  as  a  harmless,  amusing  com- 
panion, was  no  other  than  the  celelmited  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomhill,  to  whose  virtues  and  singulari- 
ties scarcely  any  were  strangers.  The  poor  Mr 
Burchell  was  in  reality  a  man  of  large  fortune 
and  great  interest,  to  whom  senates  listened  with 
applause,  and  whom  party  heard  with  convic- 
tion ;  who  was  the  friend  oi  his  country,  but 
loyal  to  his  king.  My  poor  wife,  recollecting 
her  former  familiarity,  seemed  to  shrink  with 
apprehension  ;  but  Sophia,  who,  a  few  moments 
bemre,  thought  him  her  own,  now  perceiving 
the  imhiense  distance  to  whidh  he  was  removed 
by  fcvtune,  was  unable  to  conceal  her  tears. 

'*  Ah,  sir !"  cried  my  wife,  with  a  piteous 
aspect,  "  how  is  it  possible  that  I  can  ever  have 
your  forgiveness  ?  the  slights  you  received  from 
roe  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
at  our  house,  and  the  jokes  which  I  audaoous- 


ly  threw  oat— Cbese,  sfar,  I  fmat,  can 
forgiven." 

'*  My  dear  good  lady,"  returned  he,  with  a 
smile ;  ^'  if  you  had  your  joke,  I  had  my  ail«i 
swer.  I'll  l^ve  it  to  all  the  company  if  mine 
were  not  as  good  as  youra.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
know  nobody  whom  I  am  disposed  to  be  angry 
with  at  present,  but  the  fellow  who  so  fri^ot- 
ened  my  little  girl  here.  I  had  not  even  time  to 
examine  the  rascal's  person,  so  as  to  describe 
him  in  an  advertisement — Can  you  tell  vae, 
Sophia,  my  dear,  whether  you  should  know  him 
again  ^" 

''  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  she,  '*  I  cannot  be 
positive ;  yet,  now  I  recollect,  he  had  a  large 
mark  over  one  of  his  eye-broWs." — ''  I  ask  par^ 
don,  madam,"  interrupted  Jenkinson,  who  w«i 
by,  *'  but  be  so  good  as  to  infomv  me  if  the  fid> 
low  wore  his  own  red  hair?" — ^  Yes.  I  think 
so,"  cried  Sophia. — *'  And  did  your  nonoor," 
continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  WilUaro,  **  observe 
the  length  of  his  legs  ?" — "  I  can't  be  sure  of 
their  length,"  cried  the  fiaronet,  "  but  I  am 
convinced  of  their  swiftness ;  for  he  out-ran  me, 
which  is  what  I  thought  few  men  in  the  king- 
dom could  have  done. — "Heaae  your  honour," 
cried  Jenkinson,  **  I  know  the  roan  ;  it  is  oer- 
tainly  the  same ;  the  best  runner  in  England- 
he  has  beaten  Pinwire  of  Newcastle ;  Timothr 
Baxter  is  his  name :  I  know  him  per&ctly,  ana 
the  very  place  of  his  retreat  at  this  moment.  If 
your  honour  will  bid  Mr  Jaila*  let  two  of  his 
men  go  with  me.  III  engage  to  produce  him  to 
you  in  an  hour  at  fiirthest.  Upon  this  the  jail- 
er was  called,  who  instantly  appearing.  Sir  Wil. 
liam  demanded  if  he  knew  nim  r-^^^  Yes,  please 
your  honour,"  replied  the  jailer,  *'  I  kiK>w  Sir 
William  Thomhill  well ;  and  every  body  that 
knows  any  thing  of  him,  will  desire  to  know 
more  of  him."—"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Baron- 
et, *'  my  request  is,  that  you  will  permit  this 
roan  ana  two  of  your  servants  to  go  upon  a  mea- 
sage,  by  my  authority ;  and,  as  I  am  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  I  undertake  to  secure  you." 
— "  Your  promise  is  sufficient,"  replied  the 
other:  "  and  you  may,  at  a  minute's  warning 
send  them  over  £ngland  whenever  your  ho- 
nour thinks  fit." 

In  pursuance  of  the  jailer's  compliance,  Jen- 
kinson was  dii^tched  in  search  of  Timothy 
Baxter,  while  we  were  amused  with  the  assi- 
duity of  our  youngest  boy.  Bill,  who  had  just 
dome  in,  and  climbed  up  to  Sir  William's  neck, 
in  order  to  kiss  him.  His  mother  was  irotne- 
diately  going  to  chastise  his  familiarity,  but  the 
worthy  man  prevented  her,  and  taking  the  chiU, 
all  ragged  as  he  was,  upon  his  knee,  "  What, 
Bill,  YOU  chubby  rogue ! '  cried  he,  "  do  you  re- 
member your  old  friend  Burchell  ?  And  Didc, 
too,  ray  honest  veteran,  are  you  here  ?  you  shall 
find  I  have  not  foraot  you."  So  saying,  he  gave 
each  a  large  piece  of  gingerbread,  wnicn  the  pofHT 
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feUowB  ate  verylieartilyy  as  they  had  got  that 
morning  hat  a  Tery  scanty  hreaukst. 

We  now  sat  down  to  dinner^  which  was  al- 
most cold :  but^  previously^  my  arm  still  con« 
tinning  painful,  Sir  William  wrote  a  prescription^ 
for  he  tuul  made  the  study  of  physic  his  amuse- 
ment, and  was  more  than  moderately  skUled  in 
the  profession ;  this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary, 
who  lived  in  the  place,  my  arm  was  dresBedy 
and  I  found  almost  instantaneous  relief.  We 
were  waited  upon  at  dinner  by  the  jailer  him- 
self, who  was  willing  to  do  our  guest  all  the 
honour  in  his  power.  But  before  we  had  well 
dined,  another  message  was  brought  from  his 
nephew,  desiring  permission  to  appear,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  mnocence  and  honour;  with 
which  request  the  Baronet  complied,  and  desired 
Mr  Thomhill  to  be  introduced. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Farmer  Benevolence  now  repaid  with  unexpected 
Intercity 

Mr  Thoemhill  made  his  entrance  with  a 
smile,  which  he  seldom  wanted,  and  was  going 
to  embrace  his  uncle,  which  the  other  repulsed 
with  an  air  of  disdain.  ''  No  fawning,  sir,  at 
present,"  cried  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  seve- 
rity ;  "  the  only  way  to  my  heart  is  by  the  road 
of  nonour ;  but  here  I  only  see  complicated  in- 
Btances  of  Msehood,  cowaraice,  and  oppression. 
How  is  it,  sir,  that  this  poor  man,  for  whom  I 
know  you  professed  a  friendship,  is  used  thus 
hardly  ?  His  daughter  vilely  seduced  as  a  re- 
compence  for  his  hospitality,  and  he  himself 
thrown  into  prison,  perhaps  but  for  resenting 
the  insult  ?  His  son,  too,  whom  you  feared  to 
fiwse  as  a  man '* 

**  Is  it  possible,  sir,"  interrupted  his  nephew, 
**  that  my  tmcle  should  otgect  that  as  a  crime, 
which  his  repeated  instructions  alone  have  per- 
suaded me  to  avoid  ?" 

'•  Your  rebuke,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  is  just ; 
you  have  acted  in  this  instance  prudently  and 
well,  though  not  quite  as  your  father  would 
have  done :  my  brotner,  indeed,  was  the  soul  of 

honour,  but  thou ^yes,  you  have  acted  in  this 

instance  perfectly  right,  and  it  has  my  warmest 
approbation." 

*'  And  I  hope,"  said  his  nephew,  **  that  the 
rest  of  my  conduct  will  not  be  found  to  deserve 
censure.  I  appeared,  sir,  with  this  gentleman's 
daughter  at  some  places  of  public  amusement ; 
thus,  what  was  levity,  scandal  called  by  a  harsh- 
er name,  and  it  was  reported  that  I  had  de- 
bauched her.  I  waited  on  her  father  in  person, 
vnlling  to  clear  the  thing  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
he  received  me  only  wiUi  insult  and  abuse.  As 
for  tilie  rest,  with  r^ard  to  his  being  here,  my 
attorney  and  steward  can  best  inform  you,  as  I 
commit  the  management  of  business  entirely  to 


them.  If  he  has  eontraeted  debts,  and  is  un« 
^ilhiig,  or  even  unable,  to  pay  them,  it  is  their 
business  to  proceed  in  this  manner ;  and  I  see 
no  hardship  or  injustice  in  pursuing  the  roost 
legal  means  of  recuess." 

«  If  this,"  cried  Sir  William,  «  be  as  you 
have  stated  it,  there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in 
Tour  ofibices ;  and,  though  your  conduct  might 
have  been  more  generous,  in  not  suffering  this 
gentleman  to  be  oppressed  by  subordinate  ty- 
ranny, yet  it  has  been  at  least  equitable." 

^'  He  cannot  contradict  a  single  particular," 
replied  the  Squire ;  '^  I  defy  him  to  do  so,  and 
several  of  my  servants  are  ready  to  attest  what 
I  say. — Thus,  sir,"  continued  he,  finding  that 
I  was  silent,  for  in  fact  I  could  not  contradict 
him,^-''  thus,  sir,  my  own  innocence  is  vindi- 
cated :  but,  though  at  your  entreaty  I  am  ready 
to  forgive  this  gentleman  everj  other  oflfenosi 
yet  his  attempts  to  lessen  roe  m  your  esteem, 
excite  a  resentment  that  I  cannot  govern ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  his  son  was  actually 
preparing  to  take  away  my  life ; — ^this,  I  say,  was 
sucn  guilt,  that  I  am  determined  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  I  have  here  the  challen^  that 
was  sent  me,  and  two  witnesses  to  prove  it ;  one 
of  my  servants  has  been  wounded  dangerously ; 
and  even  though  mv  uncle  himsdf  should  dis- 
suade me,  which  I  know  he  will  not,  yet  I  wiH 
see  public  justice  done,  and  he  shall  suffer  for 
it." 

'^  Thou  monster,"  cried  my  wifb,  '^  hast  thou 
not  had  vengeance  enough  already,  but  must 
my  poor  boy  fSeel  thy  crodty  ?  I  hope  that  good 
Sir  William  will  protect  us,  for  my  son  is  as 
innocent  as  a  child ;  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  nevar 
did  harm  to  man." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  good  man,  '^  your 
wishes  for  his  safety  are  not  greater  than  mine ; 
imt  I  am  sorry  to  find  his  gmlt  too  plain ;  and 

if  my  nephew  persists ^^  But  the  appearance 

of  Jenkinson  and  the  jailer's  two  servants  now 
called  off  our  attention,  who  entered  hauling  in 
a  tall  man,  very  genteelly  dressed,  and  answer- 
ing the  description  already  giveti  of  the  ruffian 
who  had  carried  off  my  daughter. — "  Hefe," 
cried  Jenkinson,  pulling  him  in,  ^'  here  we  have 
him :  and  if  ever  there  was  a  candidate  for  Ty- 
burn this  is  one." 

The  moment  Mr  Thomhill  perceived  the  pri- 
soner, and  Jenkinson  who  haa  him  in  custody, 
he  seemed  to  shrink  backward  with  terror.  His 
face  became  pale  with  conscious  guilt,  and  he 
would  have  withdrawn ;  but  Jenkinson,  who 
perceived  his  design,  stopped  him.  '^  What, 
squire !"  cried  he,  '^  are  you  ashamed  of  your 
two  old  acquaintances,  Jenkinson  and  Baxter  } 
But  this  is  the  way  that  all  great  men  forget 
their  friends,  though  I  am  resolved  we  will  not 
forget  you.— -Our  prisoner,  please  your  honour," 
continued  he,  turning  to  Sir  William, ''  has  al- 
ready confessed  alL  This  is  the  gentleman  re- 
ported to  be  dangerously  woundeil ;  he  declares 
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that  it  was  Mr  Thornhill  who  first  put  him  up- 
on this  affair ;  that  he  gave  him  the  clothes  he 
now  wears^  to  appear  like  a  g^entleman^  and 
furnished  him  witn  a  pdst-chajse.  The  plan 
was  laid  between  them^  that  he  should  carry  off 
the  young  lady  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that 
there  he  should  threaten  and  terrify  her ;  but 
Mr  Thornhill  was  to  come  in^  in  the  mean 
time^  a^  if  by  accident^  to  her  rescue,  and  that 
they  should  nght  awhile,  and  then  he  was  to 
run  off,  by  which  Mr  Thornhill  would  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  gaining  her  affections  him* 
Self,  Under  the  diaracter  of  her  defender." 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have  been 
fluently  worn  by  his  nephew,  and  all  the 
rest  the  prisoner  himself  confirmed,  by  a  more 
circumstantial  account,  concluding,  that  Mr 
Thornhill  had  often  declared  to  him,  that  he 
was  in  love  with  both  sisters  at  the  same  time. 

"  Heavens !"  cried  Sir  William,  "what  a  viper 
have  I  been  fostering  in  my  bosom  !  And  so 
fond  of  public  justice,  too,  as  he  seemed  to  be ! 
But  he  shall  have  it — Secure  him,  Mr  Jailer — 
yet  hold,  t  fear  there  is  not  legal  evidence  to  de- 
tain him." 

Upon  this,  Mr  Thornhill,  with  the  utmost 
humility,  entreated  that  two  such  abandoned 
wretches  might  not  be  adnutted  as  evidences 
against  him :  but  that  his  servants  should  be 
examined.  "  Your  servanis !"  replied  Sir  Wil- 
liam ;  ^'  wretch,  call  them  yours  no  longer : 
but  come,  let  us  hear  what  tnose  fellows  have 
to  MY ;  let  his  butler  be  called." 

I^en  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon 
perceived  by  his  former  master's  looks,  that  all 
nis  power  was  now  over.  **  Tell  me,"  cried  Sir 
William,  sternly,  '*have  you  ever  seen  your 
roaster,  and  that  fellow  dressed  up  in  his  clothes, 
in  company  tooether  ?"—-■**  Yes,  please  your 
honour,  cried  me  butlet,  "  a  thousand  times  ; 
he  was  the  man  that  always  brought  him  his 
ladies."— "  How !"  interrupted  young  Mr  Thorn- 
hill ;  "  this  to  my  face  ?"— «  Ye8>  replied  the 
butler ;  '^  or  to  any  man's  face.  To  tell  you  a 
truth,  Master  Thornhill,  I  never  either  loved 
you  or  liked  you,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  you 
now  a  piece  of  my  mind." — "  Now  then,"  cried 
Jenkinson,  "  tell  his  honour  whether  you  know 
any  thing  of  me." — "  I  can't  say,'*  replied  the 
butler,  "  that  I  know  much  good  of  you.  The 
night  that  gentleman's  dauf^ter  was  deluded  to 
our  house,  you  was  one  of  them." — "  So  then," 
cried  Sir  William,  "  I  find  you  have  brought  a 
very  fine  witness  to  prove  your  innocence ;  thou 
stain  to  humanity  I  to  associate  with  such 
wretches ! — But,"  continuing  his  examination, 
^'  you  tell  me,  Mr  Butler,  that  this  was  the  per- 
son who  brought  him  this  old  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter."— '*  No,  please  your  honour,"  replied  the 
butler,  *'  he  aid  not  bring  her,  for  the  Squire 
himself  undertook  that  business :  but  he  brought 
the  priest  that  pretended  to  marry  them.'  -^ 
*'  It  is  but  too  true/'  cried  Jepkinson,  "  I  can- 


not deny  it ;  that  was  the  employment  aasignrf 
to  me ;  and  I  confess  it  to  my  conf\isi(m." 

"  Good  Heavens !  exclaimed  the  worthy  Ba* 
ronet,  "  how  every  new  discovery  of  his  villany 
alarms  me !  All  his  guilt  is  now  too  plain,  and 
I  find  his  present  prosecution  was  dictated  by  ty- 
ranny, cowardice,  and  revenge! — ^At  my  request^ 
Mr  Jailer,  set  this  young  officer,  now  your  pri- 
soner, free,  and  trust  to  me  for  the  consequen- 
ces. Ill  make  it  my  business  to  set  ^e  afimir  in 
a  proper  light  to  my  friend  the  magistrate,  wha 
has  committed  him. — ^But  where  is  the  unfor- 
tunate young  lady  herself?  let  her  appear  to 
confront  this  wretch !  I  long  to  know  ny  what 
arts  he  has  seduced  hcT.  Entreat  her  to  come  in. 
Where  is  she  ? 

**  Ah !  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  question  stings  me 
to  the  heart ;  I  was  once  indeed  happy  in  a 
daughter,  but  her  miseries — "  Another  inter- 
ruption here  prevented  me ;  fi>r  who  should 
make  her  appearance  but  Miss  Arabella  Wi^ 
mot,  who  was  the  next  day  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Mr  ThomhilL  Nothing  could  equd 
her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir  Wilnam  and  his 
nephew  here  before  her;  for  her  arrival  was 
quite  accidental.  It  happened  that  she  and  the 
old  gentleman,  her  father,  were  passing  throng 
the  town,  on  their  way  to  her  aunt's,  who  had 
insisted  that  her  nuptials  with  Mr  Thornhill 
should  be  consummated  at  her  house  ;  but, 
stopping  for  refreshment,  they  put  up  at  an  inn 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  was  there, 
from  the  window,  that  the  young  lady  happen- 
ed to  observe  one  of  my  little  boys  playing  in 
the  street,  and  instantly  sending  a  footman  to 
bring  the  child  to  her,  she  learnt  from  Iria 
some  account  of  our  misfortunes,  but  was  still 
kept  ignorant  of  young  Mr  ThomhiU's  being 
the  cause.  Though  her  father  made  several  re- 
monstrances on  (he  impropriety  of  her  going  to 
a  prison,  to  visit  us,  yet  they  were  ineffectual ; 
she  desired  the  child  to  conduct  her,  which  he 
did ;  and  it  was  thus  she  surprised  us  at  a  juno^ 
ture  so  unexpected. 

Nor  can  I  go  on,  without  a  reflection  on  those 
accidental  meetings,  which,  though  they  hap- 
pen every  day,  seldom  excite  our  surprise  but 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.  To  what  a 
fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe  every 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  our  lives!  How 
many  seeming  accidents  must  unite  before  we 
can  be  dothed  or  fed !  The  peasant  must  be 
disposed  to  labour,  the  shower  must  fall,  the 
wind  fill  the  merchant's  sail,  or  numbers  must 
want  the  usual  supply. 

We  all  continued  silent  for  some  momoits, 
while  my  charming  pupU,  which  was  the  name 
I  generally  gave  tms  young  lady,  united  in  her 
looks  compassion  and  astonishment,  which  gave 
new  finisning  to  her  beauty.  "  Indeed,  my 
dear  Mr  Thornhill,"  cried  she,  to  the  Squire, 
who  she  supposed  was  come  h&e  to  suecour, 
and  not  to  oppress  us,  **  I  tike  it  a  little  oOf 
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kindl]r  Uttt  jcia  should  come  here  without  me, 
or  never  Inform  me  of  the  situation  of  a  family  so 
dear  to  us  hoth ;  you  know  I  should  take  as  piuch 
pleasure  in  contributing  to  the  relief  of  my  re-> 
vered  old  master  here.  Whom  I  shall  ever  esteem, 
as  you  can.  But  I  find  th«it»  like  your  uncle, 
you  take  a  pleasure  in  dmng  good  in  secret." 

"  He  find  pleasure  in  doing  good !"  cried  Sir 
William,  interrupting  her :  "  no,  my  dear,  his 
pleasures  are  as  base  as  he  is.  You  see  in  him, 
madam,  as  complete  a  villain  as  ever  disgraced 
hiunanity.  A  wretch,  who>  after  having  de- 
luded this  poor  man's  daughter,  after  plotting 
anunst  the  innocence  of  her  sister,  has  thrown 
the  &ther  into  prison,  and  the  eldest  son  into 
fetters,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  face  his 
betrayer  I  And  give  me  leave,  madam,  now  to 
congiutulate  you  upon  an  escape  from  the  em- 
braces oi  such  a  monster." 

"  O  goodness,"  cried  the  lovely  gi^l,  "how  have 
I  been  deceived!  Mr  Thomhdl  informed  me, 
for  certain,  that  this  gentleman's  eldest  son. 
Captain  Primrose,  was  gone  off  to  America  with 
his  new-married  lady.' 

''My  sweetest  miss,"  cried  my  wife,  "  he  has 
told  you  nothine  but  fklsehoods.  My  son  Greorge 
never  left  the  kmgdom,  nor  never  was  married. 
Though  you  have  forsaken  him,  he  has  always 
loved  you  too  well  to  think  of  any  body  else : 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  would  die  a  bache- 
lor for  your  sake."  She  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  sincerity  of  her  son's  passion ; 
•he  set  his  duel  with  Mr  Thomhill  in  a  proper 
light,  from  thence  she  made  a  rapid  digression 
to  the  Squire's  debaucheries,  his  pretended  marr 
xiages,  and  ended  with  a  most  insulting  picture 
of  bis  cowardice. 

*'  Good  Heavens  f  cried  Miss  Wilmot, "  how 
very  near  have  I  been  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  but 
how  great  is  my  pleasure  to  have  escaped  it ! 
Ten  thousand  falsehoods  has  this  gentleman 
told  me.  He  had  at  last  art  enough  to  persuade 
me  that  my  promise  to  the  only  man  1  esteem- 
ed, was  no  longer  binding,  since  he  had  been 
unfiiithful.  By  his  falsehoods  I  was  taught  to 
detest  one  e<}ually  brave  and  generous." 

But  by  this  time  my  son  was  freed  from  the 
incumbrances  of  justice,  as  the  person  supposed 
to  be  wounded  was  detected  to  be  an  impostor. 
Mr  Jenkinson  also,  who  had  acted  as  his  valet 
de  chambre,  had  dressed  up  his  hair,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  whatever  was  necessary  to 
make  a  genteel  appearance.  He  now,  therefore, 
entered,  nandsomely  dressed  in  his  regimentals, 
and  wi^out  vanity  (for  I  am  above  it)  he  ap- 
peared, as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  mi- 
litary dress.  As  he  entered,  he  made  Miss  Wil- 
mot a  modest  and  distant  bow,  for  he  was  not  ai^ 
yet  acquainted  with  the  change  which  the  elo- 

2Uence  of  his  mother  had  wrought  in  his  £avour. 
tut  no  decorums  could  restrain  the  impatience 
^rf'his  blushing  mistress  to  be  forgiven.  Her 
tears,  her  looks,  all  contributed  to  discover  the 


real  sensations  of  her  heart,  for  havhig  foigotten 
her  former  promise,  and  having  suffered  herself 
to  be  deluded  by  an  impostor.  Mv  son  appear- 
ed amazed  at  her  condescension,  ana  could  scarce- 
ly believe  it  reaL-r-'*  Sure,  madam,"  crie^  he, 
"  this  is  but  4elu8ion !  I  can  never  have  me- 
rited this !  To  be  blessed  thus  is  to  be  too  hap- 
5y  I" — "  No,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  I  have  been 
eceived,  basely  deceived,  else  nothing  cpiUd 
have  ever  made  me  ui\just  to  my  promise.  You 
know  my  friendship,  you  have  long  known  it ; 
but  forget  what  I  have  done,  and  as  you  once 
had  my  warmest  vows  of  constancy,  you  shall 
now  have  them  repeated ;  and  be  assured,  that 
if  your  Arabella  cannot  be  yours,  she  shall  ne- 
ver be  another's." — *'  And  no  other's  you  shall 
be,"  cried  Sir  William,  "  if  I  have  any  influ- 
ence with  your  fiither." 

This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  son  Moses, 
who  immediately  flew  to  the  inn  Where  the  old 
gentleman  was,  to  inform  him  of  every  circum- 
stance that  had  happened.  But  in  tne  mean- 
time the  Squire,  perceiving  that  he  was  on  every 
side  undone,  now  finding  that  no  hopes  were 
left  fh>m  flattery  or  dissimulation,  concluded 
that  his  wisest  way  would  be  to  turn  and  {ace 
his  pursuers.  Thus,  laying  aside  all  shame,  he 
appeared  the  open  and  nardy  villain.  "  I  find 
then,"  cried  he,  '*  that  I  am  to  expect  no  jus- 
tice here ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  shdl  be  done 
me. — You  shall  know,  sir,'*  turning  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, '*  I  am  no  longer  a  poor  dependant  upon 
your  favours.  I  scorn  them.  Nothing  can  keep 
Miss  Wilmot's  fortune  from.me,  which,  I  thauK 
her  Other's  assidui^,  is  pretty  large.  T^e  ar- 
ticles, and  a  bond  ror  her  fortune,  are  signed, 
and  «ife  in  my  possession.  It  was  her  fortune, 
not  her  person,  that  induced  me  to  wish  for  this 
match ;  and  possessed  of  the  one,  let  who  will 
take  the  other." 

This  was  an  ajarming  blow ;  Sir  William  was 
sensible  of  the  justness  of  his  claims,  for  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  marriage- 
artides  himself.  Miss  Wilmot,  therefcnre,  per* 
ceiving  that  her  fortune  was  irretrievably  M)6t, 
turning  to  my  son,  she  asked  if  the  loss  of  for- 
tune could  lessen  her  value  to  him  ?  ''  Thoug][i 
fortune,"  said  she,  "  is  out  of  my  power,  at  least 
I  have  my  hand  to  give." 

*'  And  that,  madam,"  cried  her  real  lover, 
**  was  indeed  all  that  you  ever  had  to  give ;  at 
least,  all  that  I  ever  thought  worth  the  accept- 
ance. And  I  now  protest,  my  Arabella,  by  all 
that's  h^ppy^  your  want  of  fortune  this  moment 
increases  m^  pleasure,  as  it  serves  to  convince 
my  sweet  girl  of  my  sincerity." 

Mr  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not  a 
little  pleiased  at  the  danger  his  daughter,  had 
just  escaped,  and  readily  consented  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  match.  But,  finding  that  her  fpr- 
tune,  which  was  secured  to  Mr  Thornhill  by 
bond,  would  not  be  given  up,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  disappointment.  He  now  saw  that  his 
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money  must  all  go  to  enrieh  one  who  had  no 
fortune  of  his  own.  He  oould  bear  his  being  a 
rascal,  but  to  want  an  equivalent  to  his  daugn« 
ter's  f^rtxine  was  wormwood.  He  sat,  therefore, 
for  some  minutes,  employed  in  the  most  morti- 
fjring  speculations,  till  Sir  William  attempted 
to  lessen  his  anxiety.  *'  I  must  confess,  sir," 
cried  he,  "  that  your  present  disappointment 
does  not  entirely  displease  me.  Your  immode- 
rate passion  for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished. 
But  though  the  young  lady  cannot  be  rich,  she 
has  still  a  competence  sufficient  to  giye  content. 
Here  you  see  an  honest  young  soldier,  who  is 
willing  to  take  her  without  fortune ;  they  have 
long  loved  each  other ;  and,  for  the  friendship  I 
bear  his  &ther,  my  interest  shall  not  be  want- 
ing in  his  promotion.  Leave,  then,  that  ambi- 
tion which  disappoints  you,  imd  for  once  admit 
that  happiness  wliich  courts  your  acceptance." 

"  Sir  William,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
"  be  assured  I  never  yet  forced  her  inclinations, 
nor  will  I  now.  If  she  stUl  continues  to  love 
this  young  gentleman,  let  her  have  him  with  all 
my  heart  There  is  still,  thank  Heaven,  some 
fortune  left,  and  your  promise  will  make  it  some- 
thing more.  Onljr  let  my  old  friend  here," 
(meaning  me)  "  give  me  a  promise  of  settling 
six  thousand  pounds  upon  my  girl,  if  ever  he 
should  come  to  his  fortune,  and  I  am  ready  this 
night  to  be  the  first  to  join  them  together." 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the 
young  couple  happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promise 
of  making  the  settlement  he  required ;  whidi, 
to  one  who  had  such  little  expectations  as  I,  was 
no  great  favour.  We  had  now  therefore  the  satis- 
fkcdon  of  seeing  them  fly  into  each  other's  arms 
in  a  transport  *^  After  all  my  misfortunes," 
cried  mj  son  George,  "  to  be  thus  rewarded ! 
Sure  this  is  more  tlutn  I  could  ever  have  presu- 
med to  hope  for. — ^To  be  possessed  of  all  that's 
good,  and  after  such  an  interval  of  pain !  My 
warmest  wishes  could  never  rise  so  high  !"— 
'*  Yes,  my  George,"  returned  his  lovely  bride, 
"  now  let  the  wretch  take  my  fortune ;  since 
you  are  happy  without  it,  so  am  I.  O  what  an 
exchange  have  I  made,  from  the  basest  of  men 
to  the  dearest,  best !  Let  him  enjoy  our  fortune, 
I  now  can  be  happy  even  in  indigence." — *'  And 
I  promise  you,'  cried  the  Squire,  with  a  mali- 
cious grin,  '^  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  with 
whet  you  despise." — "  Hold,  hold,  sir,  cried 
Jenkinson,  '^  there  are  two  words  to  that  bar- 
gain. As  for  that  lady's  fortune;  sir,  you  shall 
never  touch  a  single  stiver  of  it — Pray,  your  ho- 
nour," continued  he  to  Sir  William,  "  can  the 
Squire  have  this  lady's  fortune  if  he  be  married 
to  another  ?"— **  How  can  you  make  such  a  sim- 
ple demand  ?"  replied  the  Baronet ; ''  undoubt- 
edly he  cannot" — "  I  am  sorry  Ibr  that,"  cried 
Jeidrinson  ;  "  for  as  this  gentleman  and  I  have 
been  old  fellow-sporters,  I  have  a  friendship  ibr 
him.  But  I  must  declare,  well  as  I  love  him, 
that  his  contract  is  not  worth  a  tobacco-stopper. 


for  he  is  married  already." — '^  You  U*  like  t 
rascid !"  returned  theSquhre,  who  seemed  roused 
by  this  insult ;"  I  never  was  legally  married  to 
any  woman." — **  Indeed,  begging  your  honour's 
pardon,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  w&e :  and  I 
nope  you  will  shew  a  proper  return  of  friend- 
ship to  your  own  honest  Jenkinson,  who  brii^ 
you  a  vrife ;  and  if  the  company  restrain  their 
curiosity  a  few  minutes,  they  shall  see  her." 
So  saying,  he  went  off  with  lus  usual  celerity, 
and  left  us  all  unable  to  form  any  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  his  design.  **  Ay,  let  him  go," 
cried  the  Squire ;  *'  whatever  else  I  may  have 
done,  I  defy  him  there.  I  am  too  old  now  to  be 
frightened  with  squibs*" 

'^  I  am  surprised,"  said  the  Baronet  '^  what 
the  fellow  can  intend  by  this.  Some  low  pseoe 
of  humour,  I  suppose. '—"  Perhaps,  air,  m- 
plied  I, ''  he  may  have  a  more  serious  meaning. 
For  when  we  reflect  on  the  various  schemes  tl& 
gentleman  luis  laid  to  seduce  innooeace,  perhaps 
some  one,  more  artful  than  the  rest,  has  beni 
found  able  to  deceive  him.  When  we  consklflr 
what  numbers  he  has  ruined — how  many  pa- 
rents now  fed  with  anguish  the  infiuny  and  the 
contamination  which  he  has  brou|;ht  into  their 
families — it  would  not  sur^^ise  me  if  some  one  ol 
^tusok — ^Amazement !  Do  I  see  my  loai  daudbter? 
Do  I  hold  her?  It  is,  it  is  my  life,  my  hi^ipi-  , 
ness !  I  thought  thee  lost,  my  Olim ;  yet  still 
I  hold  thee ;  and  still  thou  shalt  live  to  hkB 
me !"  The  wannest  transpoats  oi  the  fondest 
lover  were  not  greater  than  mine,  when  I  saw 
him  introduce  my  child,  and  hdd  my  daughter 
in  my  arms,  whose  silence  only  qioke  her  rap- 
tures.— "  And  art  thou  returned  to  me,  my  dar- 
ling," cried  I,  "  to  be  my  comfort  in  age?"— 
*'  That  she  is,"  cried  Jenkineon,  '*  and  mgke 
much  of  her;  for  she  is  your  own  hoaoarable 
child,  and  as  honest  a  woman  as  any  m  ^  whole 
room,  let  the  other  be  who  she  will. — ^And^aa  fbr 
you.  Squire,  as  sure  as  you  stand  there,  tins 
young  lady  is  your  lawfiil  wedded  mh :  «id  to 
convince  you  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth, 
here  is  the  licence  1^  which  you  were  manied 
together."  So  saying,  he  put  the  liooice  mto 
the  Baronet's  hands,  who  read  it,  and  ^Hind  it 
perfect  in  every  respect — *'  And  now,  geittle- 
men,"  continued  he,"  I  find  you  are  surpnaed 
at  aU  diis ;  but  a  very  few  words  will  ezplaiii 
the  difficulty.  That  diere  Squire  of  renown,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  friendship,  but  that's  be- 
tween ourselves,  ha^  often  anployed  me  in  do- 
ing odd  little  things  for  him.  Among  the  re^ 
he  commissioned  me  to  procure  him  a  fake  fi« 
cense,  and  a  false  priest,  in  order  to  deceive  this 
young  lady.  But  as  t  was  very  much  his  friend, 
what  did  I  do  but  went  and  got  a  true  lioeowe 
and  a  true  priest,  and  married  ^em  both  as  fast 
as  the  cloth  could  make  them.  Per^ape  yodll 
think  it  was  generosity  that  made  me  do  all  tlua- 
But,  no.  To  my  shame  I  confess  it :  my  wAf 
design  was  to  keep  the  license,  and  let  the  Sqmte 
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kno^  tbit  I  could  prove  it  upon  hkn^  wUeiwvei' 
I  thought  proper^  juid  so  make  htm  come  down 
whenever  1  wanted  mohey."  A  bunt  df  plot- 
sure  now  seemed  to  flU  the  whde  apartment ; 
.  our  joy  reached  even  to  the  common  room^  v^bere 
die  prisoners  thamselvei  aympathisedy 

And  diook  Iheir  ehalna 

In  tran^iort  and  rude  hannony. 

Happineta  was  expanded  over  every  tee, 
and  even  Ofivia'a  chedca  aeemed  fluahed  with 
pkasure.  To  be  thua  reatored  to  reputation,  to 
frienda  and  ibortune  at  once,  waa  «  rapture  nif- 
fident  to  atop  the  progieaa  of  decay,  and  restore 
Ibrmer  heahn  and  vivmdty.  But  perhaps,  among 
all,  there  was  not  one  who  felt  smeerer  pleasure 
than  I.  Still  holding  the  dear  loved  child  m 
my  arms,  I  aaked  my  heart  if  th^  transports 
were  not  delusive.  "  How  could  you,"  cried 
I,  turning  to  Jenkinson,  *'  how  could  you  add 
to  my  miseries  by  the  story  of  her  dntn  ?  But 
it  nutters  not;  my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again 
is  more  than  a  recompence  fbr  the  pain." 

'^  As  to  your  question,"  relied  Jenldnaoii, 
'*  that  ia  easily  anawcved.  I  Uioug^  the  only 
probable  means  of  freeing  you  finom  prison,^was 
by  submitting  to  ik»  Sqmre,  and  consenting  to 
his  marriage  with  the  other  young  lady.  But 
these  you  had  vowed  never  to  grant  wlule  your 
daughter  waa  living;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
other  method  to  bring  ^ii^  to  bear,  but  by 
persuading  Tou  that  ahe  waa  dead.  I  prevailed 
en  your  infe  to  join  in  the  deceit^  and  we  have 
not  had  a  fit  opportunity  of  undeceiving  yon  till 


In  the  whole  assembly  th^e  now  appeared 
only  two  &ces  that  did  not  glow  with  trauport 
Mr  Thomhill's  assuitmce  luid  entirely  forsaken 
him ;  he  now  saw  die  gulph  of  InAmy  and  want 
before  him,  and  trenrt»led  to  take  tiie  phmge. 
He  therefore  £iH  on  his  knees  before  his  um&, 
and  in  a  Voice  of  jnierolBg  misery  imph»^  bom* 
passkm.  dir  Wmiam  was  going  to  smtru  him 
away,  but  at  my  request  he  raised  wa,  kud 
after  pausing  a  few  moments,  **  Thy  ?ie^ 
crimes,  and  ingradtude,"  cried  be,  '''  deserve 
BO  tenderness ;  yet  thou  dialt  not  be  ensbdy 
forsaken ;  a  bare  competence  shall  be  sun^ied 
to  support  the  wants  of  Hfe,  but  not  its  folfies. 
This  young  ladv,  thy  Wife,  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
aession  of  a  third  part  of  that  fortune  which 
once  was  thine ;  and  fWm  her  tenderness  alone 
thota  art  to  expect  any  extraordinary  supplies 
for  the  Aiture/^  He  vras  gdng  to  express  his 
fpratttude  for  such  kindness  in  a  set  ^leech ;  but 
die  Barons  prevented  him,  by  bidding  him  not 
aggravate  his  meanness,  whidi  waa  already  but 
too  i^pareht.  He  ordered  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  nme,  and  ihmi  all  his  former  do- 
nestios  io  choose  one,  and  such  as  he  should 
llBldcproper,whioh  was  all  that  should  be  grant- 
eA' to  attttid  him. 


As  soon  as  he  kA  Us,  Sir  WiUkni  vary  po* 
litdy  stepped  U]>  to  his  new  niece  with  a  smile, 
and  wished  her  joy.  His  example  was  fdUowed 
by  Misri  Wllmot  aiid  her  father ;  my  wife,  too, 
kissed  her  dauf^ter  wilh  much  affection,  as,  to 
use  her  owu  expression,  she  was  now  made  an 
honest  wonlan  of.    Soi^ia  and  Hoses  followed 
in  turn,  and  even  our  benefkctor  Jenkinson  de- 
sired to  be  admitted  to  that  honoRar.    Our  sa- 
tiafaotionaeemadaearGe  citable  of  increase.  Sir 
Wilttam,  ^oee  greatest  pleasure  was  in  doing 
good,  now  Iboked  rounds  with  a  countenance 
Open  aa  the  8«b>  and  sa^  nothing  but  joy  in  the 
looks  of  an  except  thatof  my  daughter  Sophia, 
who,  i>r  mmtke  reasons  we  could  not  compre- 
hend, did  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied.    '^  I 
think  now,"  cried  he  with  a  smile,  "  that  all 
^  company,  except  one  or  two,  seem  perfectly 
happy.    There  only  remains  an  act  of  justice 
fir  me  to  do. — ^You  sre  sensible,  air/'  continued 
he,  turning  to  me,  '^  of  the  obligations  we  both 
owe  to  Mr  Jenkinson ;  and  it  is  but  just  we 
should  both  reward  bun  for  it.    Miss  Sophia 
will,  I  am  sure,  make  him  very  happy,  and  he 
ahall  have  from  me  H^re  hundr^  pcmnds  as  her 
fortune;  and  upon  this  I  am  sure  they  can  live 
very  comfortably  together.  Come,  Miss  Sophia, 
what  say  you  to  this  match  of  my  making  ? — 
will  you  have  him?" — ^My  poor  gurl  seemed  al- 
most sinking  into  her  motner's  arms  at  the  hi« 
deous  proposal    *'  Have  him,  sir !"  cried  she 
feintly ;  "no,  sir,  never !"— "  What !"  cried  he 
again, "  not  have  Mr  Jenkinson,  your  benefactor  ; 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  wiUi  Are  hundred 
pounds,  and  good  expectations  1" — "  I  beg,  sir, 
returned  she,  scarce  able  to  speak,  "  that  you'll 
desist,  and  not  make  me  so  very  wretched."-^ 
**  Was  ever  sUch  obsdnady  known  ?"  cried  he 
agafai,  "  to  refuse  a  man  whom  the  fimiily 
Im  sudi  infinite  obligations  to,  who  has  pro- 
s^ved  your  sister,  and  who  has  five  hundred 
pounds?  What,  not  have  him  I"—"  No,  sir, 
never/'  replied  she,  angrily ;  *'  I'd  sooner  die 
Hm^r^^'  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  cried  he, 
«« if  (you,  will  not  have  him^I  think  I  mu^t 
have  yottt  myself."    And  so  saying,  he  caught 
her  to  his  WMi  with  ardour.   "  Mv  loveliest, 
my  most  sensible  of  girls,"  cried  ne,  "  how 
could  you  ever  think  your  own  Burchell  could 
deceive  you,  or  that  Sir  William  Thomhill  could 
ever  cease  to  atoire  a  mistress  that  loved  him 
Ibr  himself  akme?    I  have  for  some  years 
sought  for  a  woman,  who,  a  stranger  to  my  for- 
tutie,  could  think  I  had  merit  as  a  man.   After 
having  tried  in  vain,  ev^  among  the  pert  and 
the  u^y,  how  great  at  last  must  be  my  nqiture, 
to  have  made  a  conquest  over  such  sense  and 
audi  heavenly  beauty !"  Then  turning  to  Jen- 
kinson, "As  I  cannot,  sir,  part  with  tms  young 
lady  myself,  tcft  she  hath  tfJcen  a  fimcy  to  the 
eut  of  my  fy^ce,  aU  the  recompence  I  can  make 
IS,  to  give  you  hei  fortune,  and  you  may  call 
upon  my  steward  to»morrow  for  fire  hundred 
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pomids."  'Hiiu  we  bad  aU  oar'oompliments  to 
repeat,  and  Lady  Thornhill  underwent  the  same 
roimd  of  ceremony  that  her  sister  had  done  be- 
fore. In  the  mean  thne^  Sir  William's  gentle- 
man appeared^  to  tell  ns  that  the  equipages  were 
ready  to  carry  us  to  the  inn^  where  every  thing 
was  nrepared  for  our  reception.  My  wife  and  I 
led  tne  yan,  and  left  those  gloomy  mansions  oi 
sorrow.  The  generous  Ban>net  ordered  forty 
pounds  to  be  mstributed  among  the  prisoners, 
and  Mr  Wilmot,  induced  by  his  example,  gaye 
half  that  sum.  We  were  recdyed  below  by  the 
shouts  of  the  yillagers,  and  I  saw  and  shook  by 
tilie  hand  two  or  imee  of  my  honestparishioners, 
who  were  among  the  number.  They  attended 
us  to  our  inn,  where  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment was  provided,  and  coarser' provisions  dis- 
tributed in  great  quantities  among  the  popu- 
lace. 

After  supper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted 
by  the  alternation  of  pleasure  and  pain  which 
they  had  sustained  during  the  day,  I  asked  per- 
mission to  withdraw:  and  leaving  the  com- 
pany in  the  midst  of  their  mirth,  as  soon  as  I 
fimnd  myself  abne,  I  poured  out  my  heart  in 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow, 
and  then  slept  undisturbed  till  morning. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

7%e  Condusian* 

Thb  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  awaked,  I 
found  my  eldest  son  sitting  by  my  bed-side,  who 
came  to  increase  my  joy  with  another  turn  of 
fortune  in  my  fiivour.  First  having  released  me 
from  the  settlement  that  I  had  made  the  day 
before  in  his  favour,  he  let  me  know  that  my 
merchant,  who  had  ikiled  in  town,  was  arrested 
at  Antwerp,  and  there  had  given  up  effects  to  a 
much  greater  amount  than  what  was  due  to  his 
creditors.  My  boy's  generosity  pleased  me  al- 
most as  much  as  tms  imlooked-for  good  fortune. 
But  I  had  some  doubts  whether  I  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  accept  his  offer.  While  I  was  pond€nng 
upon  this.  Sir  William  entered  theroom,  to  whom 
I  communicated  my  doubts.  His  opinion  was, 
that  as  my  son  was  already  possessed  cf  a  very 
affluent  fortune  by  his  marriage,  I  might  accept 
his  offer  without  any  hesitation.  His  business, 
however,  was  to  inform  me,  that  as  he  had  the 
night  before  sent  for  the  licences,  and  expected 
them  every  hour,  he  hoped  that  I  would  not 
refuse  my  assistance  in  making  all  the  company 
happy  that  morning.  A  footman  entered  while 
we  were  speaking,  to  tell  us  that  the  messenger 
was  returned ;  and  as  I  was  by  this  time  ready, 
I  went  down,  where  I  found  the  whole  company 
as  merry  as  affluence  and  innocence  could  make 
them.  However,  as  they  were  now  preparing 
for  a  very  solemn  ceremony,  their  laughter  en- 
tirely displeased  me.    I  told  them  of  the  grave, 


becomnig,  and  sablime  department  tfacyeh—k1 
assume  imon  this  mystical  oecasioa,  and  read 
them  two  nomiUes,  and  a  thesis  of  my  own  oob- 
posing,  in  order  to  prepare  them.  Yet  tiiey 
still  seemed  perfectly  lenaetory  and  ui^vcn- 
able.  Even  as  we  were  going  along  to  dmrch, 
to  which  I  led  the  way,  all  gravity  had  quite 
forsaken  them,  and  I  was  often  ten^Ced  to  torn 
back  in  indignation.  In  diurdi  a  new  dilemma 
aroae,  whic^  promised  no  easy  sohition.  Tins 
was,  whidi  couple  should  be  married  first ;  my 
son's  bride  warmly  inaated  that  Lady  ThornlnO 
(that  was  to  be)  should  take  the  lead;  but  this 
the  other  refused  with  equal  ardour,  protesting 
she  would  not  be  guUty  of  such  rudeoeas  for  the 
world.  The  argument  was  supported  for  aome 
time  between  both  with  equal  obstinacy  and 
g^Dod  breedu^.  But  as  I  stood  all  this  time 
with  my  book  ready,  I  was  at  last  quite  tired 
of  the  contest,  and  shutting  it,  "  I  perodve," 
cried  I,  ''  that  none  of  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
married,  and  I  think  we  had  aa  good  go  back 
again  ;  for  I  suppose  there  wUl  be  no  bosiiiesi 
done  here  to-day."  This  at  once  reduced  them 
to  reason.  The  fiaronet  and  his  lady  were  first 
married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely  part- 
ner. 

I  had  previously  that  morning  given  ordeis 
that  a  coach  should  be  sent  for  my  honest  neigh- 
bour Flamborough  and  his  fiimily,  by  wluch 
means,  upon  our  return  to  the  inn,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  Uie  two  Miss  Flan^Mirou^ 
ali^ted  before  us.  Mr  Jenkinson  gave.hia  hand 
to  the  eldest,  uid  mj  son  Moaes  led  up  die 
other;  and  I  have  smce  found,  that  he  has 
taken  a  real  liking  to  the  girl,  and  m  v  conaent 
and  bounty  he  smdl  have  whenever  ne  thinks 
proper  to  demand  them.  We  were  no  sooner 
returned  to  the  inn,  but  numbers  of  my  pa- 
rishioners, hearing  of  my  success,  came  to  con- 
gratulate me ;  but  among  the  rest  were  those 
who  rose  to  rescue  me,  and  whom  I  foimeriy 
rebuked  widi  such  sharpness.  I  told  the  story 
to  Sir  William,  my  son-ia-law^  wilo  went  out 
and  (reproved  them  with  great  aeverity ;  bat 
finding  them  quite  disheartened  by  hia  haiA 
reproof  he  gave  them  half-a-guinea  a-pteoe  to 
dnnk  lUs  hcwldi,  and  raise  their  dejected  spirits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  very  gen- 
teel entertainment,  whidi  was  dressed  by  Mr 
Thomhill's  cook.  And  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  with  req^t  to  that  gentleman,  that 
he  now  resides  in  quality  of  companion  at  a  re- 
lation's house,  being  very  well  liked,  and  sddocn 
sitting  at  the  side-table  »cept  when  there  k  no 
room  at  the  other,  for  they  make  no  stranger  of 
him.  His  time  is  pretty  much  taken  iq>  in 
keeping;  his  relation,  who  is  a  little.  melancholT, 
in  spinta,  and  in  learning  to  blow  the  Fremcb- 
hom.  My  eldest  dau^^ter,  however,  still  re- 
members nim  with  r^;ret;  and  she  has  even 
told  me,  though  I  makeagreat  secret  of  it,  that 
when  he  reforms  she  may  be  brou^t  to  rdent. 
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Bat  lo  return^  for  I  am  not  apt  to  digren  thus: 
when  we  were  to  sit  down  to  dinner^  our  cere- 
monies were  gomg  to  be  renewed.  Theonestion 
was,  whether  my  eldest  daughter^  as  odng  a 
matron^  should^  not^sitaboye^the  two  young 
brides;  but  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  my  son 
Geoige,  who  poposed  that  the  company  should 
ait  indiscrimmately,  e^ery  gentleman  by  his 
lady.  This  was  reoeiTed  with  great  approba- 
tion by  all,  ezoeptinff  my  wife,  who  I  coukl  per- 
odTe  was  not  nerfectty  satisfied,  as  she  eiEpected 
to  have  had  tne  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  earring  the  meat  fbr  all  the 
oom|)any.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  our  good^humour.  I  can't 
■ay  whether  we  had  more  wit  amongst  us  now 
than  usual,  but  I  am  certain  we  had  more  laugh- 
ing, which  answered  the  end  as  well.    One  jest 


I  particularly  remember :  old  Mr  Wihnot  drink- 
ing to  Moses,  whose  head  was  turned  another 
way,  my  son  replied,  **  Madam,  I  thank  you." 
Upon  which  the  old  gentleman,  winkine  upon 
die  rest  of  the  company,  observed  that  he  was 
thinking  of  his  mistress.  At  which  jest  I  thousht 
the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs  would  haye  cued 
with  laughing.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  ac- 
cording to  my  M  custom,  I  requested  that  the 
table  might  be  taken  away,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeinff  all  my  £unily  assembled  once  more  by 
a  cheemil  fire-side.  M^  two  little  ones  sat 
upon  each  knee,  the  rest  of  the  com^y  by  their 
partners.  I  had  nothing  now  on  tlus  dde  of  the 
grave  to  wish  fw^aU  my  cares  were  over,  my 
pleasure  i^  unspeakable.  It  now  only  remain- 
ed that  nfy  gratitude  in  ^;ood  fortune  should 
axoeed  my  former  submission  in  adversity. 


END  OF  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
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CHAP.  1. 

i}e$cnpHon  of  a  Palace  in  a  Valley* 

Ve^  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms 
of  hope ;  who  en>ect  that  <^  will  perform  the 
promises  of  youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present  day  will  he  supplied  by  the  morrow ; 
attend  to  the  mstory  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia. 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty 
emperor,  in  whose  dominions  the  father  of  wa* 
ters  begins  his  course;  whose  bounty  pours  down 
the  streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  the  world 
the  harrests  of  Egypt. 

According  to  tl^  custom  which  has  descended 
from  age  to  age  among  the  monarchs  of  the  tor« 
rid  aone,  Randas  was  confined  in  a  priyate  pa- 
lace,  widi  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Abys- 
sinian roydtv,  tiH  the  order  of  succession  should 
call  him  to  tne  throne.  — 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  an- 
tiquity had  destined  for  the  residence  of  the 
Abyssinian  princes,  was  a  spacious  valley  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  mountains,  of  whidi  the  summits  overhang 
the  middle  part.  The  only  passage  by  which  it 
could  be  ent^ed,  was  «  cavern  that  passed  un- 
der a  rock,  of  which  it  had  long  been  disputed 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  nature  m  of  human 
industry.  The  outlet  o^  the  cavern  was  con- 
cealed by  a  thick  wood,  and  the  mouth  which 
opened  mto  the  valley  was  dosed  with  gates  of 
iron,  forged  by  the  artificers  of  andent  days,  so 
massy,  Uiat  no  man,  without  the  help  <»  en- 
gines, could  open  or  shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  nde,  rivulets 
descended,  that  filled  all  the  valley  with  verdure 
and  fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  m  the  middle, 
ii^Mbtted  by  fish  of  every  spedes,  and  firequent- 
ed%y  every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip 


the  wing  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its  su- 
perfluities by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark 
cleft  of  the  mountain  on  the  northern  side,  and 
fell  with  dreadful  jidse  ftom  predpioe  to  pred- 
pice,  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

llie  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified 
with  flowers :  ev^  blast  shook  ipioes  from  the 
rocks,  and  every  mouth  dropped  mitts  i^pon  the 
ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grass,  or 
browse  the  shrubs^  whether  wild  or  tame,  wan- 
dered in  this  extensive  drcuit,  secured  firom 
beasts  of  prey  by  the  mountains  whidi  confined 
them.  On  one  part  were  flocks  and  herds  feed- 
ing in  the  pastures,  on  another  all  the  beasts  of 
cluise  friskmg  in  the  lawns ;  the  mi^tly  kid 
was  bounding  on  the  rocks,  the  subtle  monkey 
froUddng  in  the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephant 
repodng  in  the  shade.  All  the  diversities  of 
the  wond  were  brought  together,:  the  blessings 
of  nature  Were  collected,  and  its  evils  extractra 
and  exdttded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  firuitftd,  supplied  its  in- 
habitants with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  all 
dehghts  and  scmerfluities  were  added  at  the  an« 
nual  visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  children^ 
when  the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  sound  of 
music ;  and  dmring  eight  days,  every  one  that 
resided  in  the  valley  was  required  to  propose 
whatever  might  contribute  to  make  sedusion 
pleasant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  attention^ 
and  lessen  the  tediousness  of  time.  Every  de- 
sire was  immediatdy  granted.  All  the  artificers 
of  pleasure  were  caHed  to  ^adden  the  festirity  ; 
the  musicians  exerted  the  power  of  harmony^ 
and  the  dancers  shewed  tbdr  activi^  before  the 

Erinces,  in  hopes  that  they  should  pass  their 
ves  in  bHssfm  captivity,  to.^wUdi  those  only 
were  admitted  whose  perfofmance  was  thought 
able  to  add  novelty  to  luxury.  Such  was  the 
appearance  of  security  and  delight  which  this 
retirement  afibrded,  that  they  to  whom  it  was 
new,  always  desired  that  it  might  be  perpetual ; 
and  as  those,  on  whom  the  iron  gate  hod  once 
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^  dooed^  were  nerer  soflftred  to  return^  the  eflfect 
o£  loBgor  experience  could  not  be  known.  Tlnu 
every  year  |>roduced  new  scenes  of  delight^  and 
new  competitors  for  impriaonttient* 

The  pfdace  stood  on  an  eminence,  raised  about 
thirty  paces  above  the  snrface  of  the  lake.  It 
was  divided  into  many  squares,  or  courts,  built 
widi  greater  or  less  magnificence,  according  to 
the  nmk  of  those  fbr  whom  they  were  designed. 
The  rooft  were  turned  into  arches  of  massy 
stone,  joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by 
time ;  and  the  building  stood  froni  centiuy  to 
century,  deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  equi- 
noctial hurricanes,  without  need  of  reparation. 
This  house,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  fully 
known  to  none  but  some  ancient  officers,  who 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  the  place, 
was  built  as  if  Suspicion  hersdf  had  dictated 
the  plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage ;  every  square  had  a  oommunica- 
tk«  with  the  rest,  dther  from  the  up^r  stories 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterraneous  passages 
from  the  lower  apartments.  Many  of  the  eo« 
himns  had  unsu^eoted  cavities,  in  which  a  Icmg 
ifttt  of  monarchs  had  reposited  theur  treasures. 
They  then  closed  up  the  opening  with  marble, 
wbidi  was  never  to  be  removed  but  .in  the  ut- 
most exigencies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  recorded 
their  accumulations  in  a  book,  which  was  itself 
concealed  in  a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the 
emperor,  attended  by  the  prince  who  stood  next 
insuooesskm. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  dkeoKiaii  rf  Jia$§€las  in  the  Hnppy  VcMty. 

Heki  the  sons  and  daug^iters  of  Abyssinia 
lived  only  to  know  the  soft  vidasitiides  of  plea^ 
sure  and  repose,  attended  bv  all  that  were  ekil« 
All  to  ddig^t,  and  natified  with  whatever  the 
tenses  can  enjoy.  They  wandered  in  gardens 
^fragrance,  and  slept  in  the  fcnrtresses  %i  seco- 
xity.  Every  art  was  practised  to  make  them 
I^eMed  witn  their  own  oonditkm.  The  sages 
who  instructed  them  told  them  of  nothins  but 
the  miseries  of  pubMo  Ufe,  and  described  aQ  be- 
ycmd  the  mountains  as  regions  of  calamity,  where 
oisoord  was  always  ra^ng,  and  where  man  prey- 
ed upon  man.  r  To  heighten  their  opinion  of 
iAkox  own  felicity,  they  were  didly  entertained 
with  songs,  the  suliject  of  which  was  the  Happy 
VaU^.  fTheir  appetites  were  excited  by  frequent 
enumerations  of  difiSn-ent  enjoyments,  and  re- 
velry' and  merriment  were  the  business  of  every 
hour,  from  the  dawn  of  morning  to  the  ok)se  of 
the  evening. 

Hi^se  me^ods  were  generally  successful ;  few 
of  the  princes  had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their 
bounds,  but  nassed  their  lives  in  full  oonvittion 
that  they  had  all  wi&in  their  reach  tibat  art  or 
nature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  na- 


ture had  excluded  from  this  seat  of  tranqiSfitj, 
as  the  iport  of  chance  and  the  slaves  of  inisry. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  dowi 
at  night,  pleased  with  eauAi  other  and  widi  tbem- 
selves,  all  but  Rasselas,  who,  in  the  twentr-axA 
year  <^  his  age,  began  to  wididraw  himsdf  fion 
the  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and  to  dcJi^  m 
solitary  walks  and  silent  meditation.  He  ofiai'^ 
sat  before  taUes  covered  with  luxury,  and  fbr. 
got  to  taste  the  dainties  that  were  placed  beftre 
nim :  he  rose  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  song, 
and  hastily  retired  beyond  the  sound  of  iiniac. 
His  attendants  observed  the  change,  and  endei- 
voured  to  renew  his  love  of  pleasure ;  he  ne- 
glected their  offidousness,  repulsed  their  iimta- 
tions,  and  spent  day  after  day  on  the  bub  of 
rivulets  sheltered  with  trees,  where  be  fonte- 
times  listened  to  die  birds  in  the  branches,  Mne- 
times  observed  die  fidi  playinff  in  the  stretio, 
and  anon  cast  his  eves  upon  the  pastpres  aod 
mountains  filled  witn  anunal^  of  which  sone 
were  bitinff  the  herbi^pe,  and  some  sleefDug 
among  the  bushes.  The  singularity  of  his  bo- 
mour  made  him  much  observed.  One  of  tbe 
sages,  in  whose  conversation  he  had  formerly 
ddighted,  fi>llowed  him  secrddy,  in  hopeof  dii- 
oovering  die  cause  of  his  disquiet  Haada^ 
who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  uesr  faim,  b^ 
viBg  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyesupon  thegDoli 
that  were  browsing  among  the  rodc^  be^to 
oompare  their  condition  with  his  own. 

*<  What,"  said  he,  **  makes  the  difeeDoeb^ 
tweoi  man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion }  Bvery  beut  diat  stays  beside  me  bsitbe 
tame  corporal  necessities  wim  mjKtti  heiibiB* 

Sy,  and  crops  the  grasa;  he  is  thnrsty,  and  diob 
e stream;  histmrstsndhunga'areappwd; 
he  is  satnfied,  and  sleeps :  he  rises  a^m^  tad 
I  is  hungry,  he  is  again  fed,  and  is  at  retf.  I  n 
;hungry  and  thirsty,  like  him,  but  when  diint 
, and  hunger  cease,  I  am  not  at  rest;  I  am,^ 
j^him,  pained  with  want,  but  am  not,  Iftelmo^ 
^satisfied  with  ftdness.  The  intermediate  boon 
jcre  tedious  and  (^ooroj :  I  long  again  to  bebnn- 
WYf  ^^  I  11^7  Again  quidsen  the  attendoiL 
The  birds  pedc  the  berries  or  the  com,  and  fi^ 
away  to  the  groves,  where  they  sit  in  mmi 
happiness  on  the  bnmdies,  and  waste  their  fiwi 
in  tuning  one  unvinried  series  of  sounds.  IH^ 
wise  can  call  die  lutanist  and  the  aii^;  but 
the  sounds  that  pleased  me  ypterday  wcaty 
me  to-day,  and  will  grow  yet  more  weaiiwiK 
to>monrow.  I  can  discover  in  me  no  powers 
perception  which  is  not  glutted  with  its  Mkt 
pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself  d^gbtti 
Man  surely  has  some  latent  sense,  ftr  ifw 
this  place  afibtds  no  gratification ;  or  be  hn 
some  desires  distinct  from  sense;  whiehnMt  IS-, 
satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy."        * 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  antiwig 
the  moon  rising,  walked  towards  the  palMe.  As 
he  passed  durough  the  fields,  -and  sawdieam- 
mato  around  him,  **  Ye/'  said  be,  «arebifpy> 
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•lid  need  not  eory  m^  tbiii  waft  tfaoi  vaao^ 
you^  bortbened  witb  nivself  ;  nor  dp  I»  ye  g«ivr 
tlebciii0i^  enrj  youv  feli«ty ;  for  U  U  not  tb9 
felicity  of  man.  I  b«ve  m^ny  distreeses  fVom 
which  ye  ar0  free ;  I  fear  pup  when  I  dp  not 
£»lit:  I  sometiinei  ahnnk  at  eyila  recollected^ 
and  sometimes  start  at  evils  anticipated :  surely 
Ihe  eqnity  of  Providence  baa  balanced  peculiar 
8U&ringB  with  pecuUa'  eigc^ents," 

With  d[)8ervation8  like  tbeae  the  Prince  an^h 
■ed  himaelf  as  he  remroed^  uttering  them  wi A 
%  plaintive  vooce^  yet  with  a  look  that  discover 
ed  him  tofrd  some  orwnplacffwe  in  hia  own  per^y 
spkacity,  and  to  reome  some  sdace  of  the  iuat 
aeries  of  life,  from  consciousness  of  the  delicaunr 
with  which  he  felt,  and  the  eloquence  with  wbico 
he  bewailed  them.  He  mingled  cheerfully  in 
the  diversions  of  the  evtningf  and  all  r^oic^  to 
find  that  his  heart  waa  lightened* 

CHAP.  m. 

Ths  Wants  of  kirn  tiai  wank  iwt&ing* 

Ov  the  next  day,  hia  old  inatructor^  imagS»- 
ninff  that  he  had  now  made  himself  acouainted 
with  his  disease  of  mind,  was  in  hope  of  curing 
it  by  oounsel^.and  officiously  sought  an  c^por- 
ttmity  of  conference,  which  the  Prince,  having 
long  considered  him  as  one  whose  intellects  were 
exhausted,  wss  not  very  willing  to  afiML-f* 
**  Why/'  said  he,  "  does  this  man  tbus  intrude 
iipcm  me  ?  shall  I  never  be  suffered  to  foi^ 
those  lectures,  which  pleaaed  only  while  they 
were  new,  and  to  become  new  again,  muat  bie 
forgotten  ?"  Up  then  walked  into  the  wood,  and 
composed  himself  to  his  usual  meditatUma: 
when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken  any  settlea 
form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  his  side,  and 
was  at  first  prompted  by  his  impatience  to  go 
hastily  away ;  but  being  unwillmg  to  oflfend  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  reverenced,  and  still 
loved,  he  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him  on 
the  bank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  b^an  to  la- 
ment the  change  which  had  been  lately  obsep- 
ved  in  the  Prince,  and  to  inquire  why  he  so  of- 
ten retired  from  Uie  pleasures  of  the  palace,  to 
loneliness  and  silence.  "  I  fly  from  pleasure,"! 
said  the  Prince,  "  because  pleasure  has  ceased] 
to  please :  I  am  lonely  because  I  am  mls^ble, 
ana  am  unwilling  to  doud  with  my  presence 
the  happiness  of  others." — *'  You,  sir,'  said  the 
sage,  ''are  the  first  who  has  complained  of  mi- 
sery in  Uie  Happy  Valley.  I  hope  to  convince 
you  that  your  complaints  have  no  real  cause. 
Von  are  here  in  fuU  possession  of  all  the  Em- 
peror of  Abyssinia  can  bestow ;  here  is  neither 
ttbour  to  be  endured  nor  danger  to  be  drejoded, 
yet  here  is  all  that  labour  or  danger  can  procure 
or  purchase.  Look  round,  and  tell  me  which  of 


your  vn^  Is  without  anpply :  ifyonwantno* 
things  now  fre  you  unhappy  ?" 
I  "  That  I  want  nothiuff,^  said  the  Prince, ''  or 
I  Uiat  I  know  ^ot  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of 
my  complaint  i  if  I  had  any  known  want,  I 
should  have  a  certain  wish ;  that  wish  would 
excite  endeavour,  and  I  shotdd  not  then  repine 
to  see  the  sun  move  so  slowlv  towards  the  west* 
em  mountains,  or  lament  wnen  the  day  breakiL 
and  sleep  will  no  longer  hide  me  from  myself. 
When  1  see  the  kids  and  the  lamba  chasing  one 
another,  I  fancy  that  1  should  be  happy  if  1  had 
something  to  pursue.  But,  possessing  all  that 
i  cnn  wan^  I  find  one  dav  and  one  hour  exact- 
ly like  another,  except  that  the  latter  is  still 
more  tedious  than  the  former.  Let  your  expe- 
rience inform  me  how  the  day  may  now  seem 
ei  sbart  as  in  my  childhood,  while  nature  waa 
yet  fresh,  and  every  moment  shewed  me  what  I 
never  had  observed^before.  I  have  already  en-  . 
joyed  too  much;  give  me  something  to  desire."-— 
The  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  spedea 
of  affliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yat 
was  unwilling  to  be  silent  "  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  if 
you  had  seen  the  miseries  of  the  world,  yon 
would  know  how  to  value  your  present  state.  -— 
*'  Now,"  said  the  Prince,  *'  you  have  given  me 
something  to  desire :  I  shall  lonji^  to  see  the  mi-' 
series  of  the  world,  since  the  a^t  of  them  is 
necessary  to  hap^nesa." 

CHAP.  IV. 
Tk9  Prince  coniimtei  to  grieve  and  muee^ 

At  this  time  die  sound  of  music  prodaimed 
the  hour  of  repast,  and  the  conversation  was 
eondudcd.  The  old  man  went  away,  suAcieBt- 
ly  discontented  to  find  that  his  reaaonii^  had 
produced  the  only  oonolusion  which  they  were 
intended  to  prevent.  But  in  tiie  decline  of  Ufr;, 
riiameandgnef  are  of  short  duration:  whether 
it  be  that  we  bear  easily  what  we  have  borne 
long ;  or  that,  finding  ourselves  in  age  less  re- 
garded. We  less  regard  others  ;  or,  that  we  look 
with  al%bt  rq^^ard  upon  afflictions,  to  which  we 
know  twkt  the  hand  of  death  is  about  to  put  an 
end. 

The  Prinoe,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emo- 
tions. He  lud  been  before  terrified  at  the  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  because  he 
considered  that  in  a  long  time  much  must  be 
csidured ;  he  now  rcijoiced  in  his  youth,  because 
tn  many  years  mucp  might  be  done.  This  first 
beam  of  hope  that  had  been  ever  darted  into  hia 
mind,  rekindled  vouth  in  his  cheeks,  and  dou- 
bled the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  with 
the  desire  of  doing  something,  thoush  he  knew 
not  yet  with  distractness,  either  end  or  means. 
He  was  now  no  longer  gk)omy  and  unsocial ; 
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but,  oonaideriiig  himaelf  at  master  of  a  86061 
stodc  of  happiness,  wbidi  he  couM  only  ei^Joy 
by  concealing  it,  he  afiected  to  be  busy  in  all  the 
sdiemes  of  diversion^  and  endeavoured  to  make 
othen  pleased  witib  the  state  of  which  he  him- 
self was  weary.  But  pleasures  can  never  be  so 
multiplied  or  continued  as  not  to  leave  much  of 
Mfe  imemployed ;  there  were  many  hours,  both 
of  the  ni^t  and  dav^  which  he  could  spend  with- 
out suspicion  in  solitary  thought.  The  Idad  of 
fife  was  much  lightened ;  he  went  ei^erly  into 
the  assemblies,  because  he  supposed  the  fre- 
quency of  his  presence  necessary  to  the  success 
<»hi8  purposes ;  he  retired gladlv  to  privacy,  be- 
cause ne  nad  now  a  subject  of  thought.  His 
diief  amusement  was  to  picture  to  himself  diat 
world  whidi  he  had  never  seen,  to  pku»  him- 
self in  various  conditions,  to  be  entan^ed  in 
imaginary  difficulties,  and  to  be  engsged  m  wild 
adventiires ;  but  his  benevolence  always  termi- 
nated his  prefects,  in  the  relief  of  distress,  the 
detection  of  mud,  the  defeat  of  oppression,  and 
the  diffusion  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  the  life  of  Ras- 
sdas.  nt  busied  himself  so  intensely  in  vision- 
Hry  bustle  that  he  forgot  his  real  sohtude ;  and, 
amidst  hourly  preparations  for  the  various  inci- 
dents of  human  affairs,  neglected  to  consider  by 
what  means  he  should  mingle  with  mankind. 

One  day>  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he  feign- 
ed to  himtself  an  orphan  virgin  robbed  of  her  Tit- 
tle portion  by  a  treacherous  lover,  and  crying 
after  him  for  restitution.  So  stronglv  was  the 
image  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  ne  started 
up  in  the  maid's  defence,  and  ran  toward  to 
seize  the  plunderer  with  all  the  eagerness  of  real 
pursuit.  Fesr  naturally  quickens  the  flight  of 
guilt.  Rasselas  could  not  catdi  the  fugitive  with 
his  utmost  effi>rt;  but,  resdving  to  weary  by 
perseverance  him  whom  he  could  not  surpass  in 
speed,  he  pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tsin  stopped  his  course. 

Here  ne  recollected  himself,  and  smiled  at 
his  own  useless  impetuosity.  Then  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  mountain,  *'  This,"  said  he,  "  is 
Uie  ntol  obstacle  that  hinders  at  once  the  en- 
joyment of  pleasure  and  the  exercises  of  vir- 
tue. How  long  is  it  that  my  hopes  and  wishes 
have  flown  beyond  this  boundary  of  my  life, 
which  yet  I  never  have  attempted  to  surmount !" 
Struck  with  this  reflection,  he  sat  down  to  muse, 
and  remembered,  that  since  he  first  resolved  to 
escape  fVom  his  confinement,  the  sun  had  passed 
twice  over  him  in  his  annual  course.  He  now 
felt  a  degree  of  regret  with  which  he  had  never 
been  b^ore  acqwiinted.  He  considered  how 
much  might  have  been  d<me  in  the  time  whidi 
had  passed,  and  left  nothii^  real  behind  it  He 
compared  twenty  months  with  the  life  of  man^ — 
*'  In  lifi?,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  be  counted  the 
ignorance  of  infancy,  or  imbecility  of  age.  We 
are  long  before  we  are  able  to  think,  and  we 


soon  cease  firom  the  power  of  acting.  Hie  true 
period  of  human  existence  may  be  reasonaU j 
estimated  at  fl>rty  years,  of  which  I  have  mused 
away  the  four-and-twentietfa  part.  What  I  have 
lost  was  certain,  for  I  have  certainly  possessed 
it ;  but  of  twenty  months  to  come  who  csn  as- 
sure me  }" 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  fdly  piereed 
him  deeply,  and  he  vrss  Ions  befiire  he  could  be 
reconciled  to  himself.  ^'Tberestof  my  time," 
sakL  he,  "  has  been  lost  by  the  crime  or  folhr  of 
my  ancestors,  and  the  aboird  institntions  ofm j 
country ;  I  remember  it  with  disgust,  yet  widi- 
out  remorse ;  but  the  months  that  have  passed 
since  new  Hg^t  dsrted  into  my  soul,  since  I  form- 
ed a  sdieme  of  reasonable  fielici^,  have  been 
squandered  by  my  own  firalt.  I  nave  lost  that 
wnich  can  never  be  restored ;  I  have  seen  the 
sun  rise  and  set  for  twenty  month%  an  idle  ga- 
ler  on  the  light  of  heaven ;  in  this  time  the  birds 
have  Idft  the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  woods  and  to  the  skies ; 
the  kkl  has  forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned  by  de- 
grees to  climb  the  rocks  in  quest  of  independent 
sustenance.  I  only  have  made  no  advances,  but 
am  still  helpless  lund  ignorant.  The  moon,  by 
more  than  twenty  chimges,  admonished  me  of 
the  flux  of  life;  the  stream  that  rolled  before 
my  feet  upbraided  my  inactivity.  I  sat  feastii^ 
on  intellectnal  luxury,  rmidless  alike  of  the 
examples  of  the  earth  and  tne  instructionaof  the 
planets.  Twenty  months  are  past,  who  shall  re* 
st(»e  them  ?" 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fiMtened  upon  his 
mind ;  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to 
lose  no  more  time  in  idle  resolves,  and  was  awa- 
kened to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a 
maid,  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  remark, 
that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  regrets 
ted. 

This  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himscJf  that  he  had  not  discovered  it ;  having 
not  known,  or  not  considered,  how  many  use- 
ful hints  are  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  oflen 
the  mind,  hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant 
views,  n4;lect8  die  truths  that  lie  open  before 
htf .  He,  for  a  few  hours,  r^retted  bis  regret, 
and  from  that  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon 
the  means  of  escaping  from  the  VaU^  of  Uap^ 
ness. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Prince  medUaies  hi*  Escape. 

He  now  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
toefiect  that,  which  it  vras  very  easy  to  suppose 
effected.  When  he  looked  round  about  him,  be 
saw  himself  confined  by  the  bars  of  native,  whidi 
had  nevor  yet  been  broken,  and  by  the  gate, 
through  which  none  that  (moe  passed  it  were 
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efer  able  lo  reluni.  He  wm  now  impadent  as 
an  eij^e  in  a  grate.  He  passed  week  after  wedc 
in  dambering  themountainsy  to  see  if  Ihane  was 
any  iqtertoie  which  die  boshes  mijdit  conceal, 
bat  found  aU  the  sommits  inaccessible  by  their 
prominence.  The  iron  gate  he  despaired  to  open ; 
for  it  was  not  only  secured  with  all  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  alwa^  watched  by  suocessiye  senti** 
nels,  and  was  by  its  position  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual obserfation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  whicb 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  discharged ;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  dme  when  die  sun  shone 
strongly  upon  its  mouth,  he  discovered  it  to  be 
full  of  broken  rocks,  which^  though  they  per- 
mitted the  stream  to  flow  throu^  manv  narrow  - 
passages,  would  stop  any  body  m  sdid  bulk.  He^^ 
returned  discouraged  and  dejected ;  but,  having  I 
BOW  known  the  bleaBing  of  1m^,  resolved  never  j 
to  despair.  _J 

In  diese  fruitless  researches  he  spent  ten 
months.  The  dme,  however,  passed  cneerfully 
aw^ ;  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope, 
in  the  evening  applauded  his  own  diHgenee,  mid 
in  the  night  slept  sound  after  his  £itigue.  He 
met  a  thousand  amusements,  which  begufled  his 
labour,  and  diversified  his  thoughts.  He  dis- 
oemed  the  various  instincts  of  animals,  and  pro- 
perties of  plants,  and  found  the  place  re^ete 
with  wonders,  of  which  he  proposed  to  s^ace 
himself  with  the  contemphidon,  if  he  ^ould 
never  be  able  to  aooomplisn  his  flight ;  rejoicing 
that  his  endeavours,  though  yet  unsucenftu, 
had  supplied  him  with  a  source  of  inexhansdble 
inquiry. 

But  his  original  curiositv  was  not  yet  abated ; 
he  resolved  to  obtain  some  Knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  men.  His  wish  still  continued,  but  his  hope 
grew  less.  He  ceased  to  survey  any  loiu;er  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  by  new 
toils  for  interidces  wldch  he  knew  could  not  be 
Ibund,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design  always 
in  view,  and  lay  hold  on  any  expedient  that  dme 
should  oflfer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  Di$$erUium  ^  the  Art  ofFfying. 

Among  the  artists  diat  had  been  allared  into 
the  Happy  Valley,  to  labour  fbr  the  accommoda- 
tion and  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
powers,  who  had  contrived  many  engines  both 
of  use  and  recreadon.  By  a  wheel,  which  the 
stream  turned,  he  fbroed  tne  water  into  a  tower^ 
whence  it  was  distributed  to  all  the  apartments 
of  the  palace.  He  erected  a  pavilion  in  the  gar- 
den, around  whidi  he  kept  the  aur  always  cod 
by  ardfidal  showers.  Oneof  the  groves,  appro- 
priated to  the  kdies,  was  ventilated  by  fims,  to 
which  the  rivulets  diat  nm  through  it  gave  a  con- 
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stBBt  ndodota;  and  inslniineBts  <€  scrffc  ! 
were  placed  at  proper  distances,  of  which  some 
pkyed  by  the  impulse  of  the  whid,  and  some  by 
the  nower  of  the  stream. 

Tnis  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Rasselas^ 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  <^  knowledge, 
imagining  that  the  dme  would  come  when  all 
his  acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the 
open  world.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  him* 
self  in  his  usual  manner,  and  &und  the  master 
busy  in  building  a  sailing  chariot ;  he  saw  that 
the  design  was  pracdcabk  xxgon  a  level  sur&ce, 
and  with  expressions  of  great  esteem  solicited  its 
completion.  The  workman  wasjplened  to  find 
himself  so  mudi  regatded  by  the  Prince,  and  re- 
solved to  niiu  yet  hiehar  honours.  "  Sir,"  said 
he, ''  you  nave  seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the 
m^hanic  sciences  can  perform.  I  have  heea 
long  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  the  tardy  con- 
ve^ce  of  shi^  and  chariots,  man  midbt  use  the 
swmer  migration  of  wings;  that  the  ndds  of  air 
are  open  to  knowledge,  and  that  only  ignorance 
and  idleness  need  crawl  upon  the  ground." 

This  hint  rekindled  tne  Prince's  desire  of 
passing  the  mountains.  Having  seen  what  the 
mechanist  had  already  perfbrmra,  he  was  will- 
ing to  fanc}r  diat  he  could  do  more;  yet  resol- 
ved to  inquire  fiirther  before  he  sufiered  hope 
to  afflict  him  by  disappointment.  '^lamafraio," 
said  he  to  the  ardst,  '^  that  your  imaginadon 
prevails  over  your  skill,  and  that  you  now  tell 
me  rather  what  you  wish  dian  what  you  know. 
Every  animal  has  his  element  asskned  him; 
the  birds  have  the  air,  and  man  and  beasts  the 
earth."  *'  So,"  replied  the  mechanist,  **  fishes 
have  the  water,  in  which  yet  beasts  can  swim 
by  nature,  and  man  by  art.  He  that  can  swim 
needs  not  despair  to  fly :  to  swim  is  to  fly  in  a 
grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is  to  swim  in  a  subtler. 
We  are  only  to  proportion  our  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  difi»rent  density  of  matter  throng 
which  we  are  to  pass.  Tou  will  be  necessamy 
upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  renew  any  im- 
pulse upon  it  &8ter  than  the  air  ean  recede  from 
the  pressure." 

*^  But  the  exercise  of  swimming,''  said  the 
Prince, ''  is  very  laborious;  the  strongest  Hmbs 
are  soon  wearied:  lamafinud  the  act  of  flying 
will  be  yet  more  violent ;  and  wings  wiU  be  rf 
no  great  use,  unless  we  can  fly  furtlier  than  we 
can  swim." 

**  The  labour  of  rising  from  the  ground,"  said 
the  ardst,  "  will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
heavier  domestic  fowte ;  but,  as  we  mount  hig^ 
er,  the  earth's  attracdon,  and  the  body's  gravi- 
ty, will  be  graduallv  diminished,  dll  we  diall 
arrive  at  a  r^on  where  the  man  will  float  in 
the  air  without  any  tendency  to  fidl ;  no  care 
wiU  then  be  necenary  but  to  move  forward, 
which  the  gentlest  impulse  will  efibct  You, 
sir,  whose  curiosity  is  so  extensive,  will  easily 
conceive  wiUi  what  pleasure  a  philosopher,  fur- 
nished with  wings,,  and  hotenng  in  the  sky, 
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would  lee  the  e»rtfi>  and  all  ita  inhabitants, 
rolling  beneath  him,  and  presenting  to  him  soo 
oesaiTely,  by  its  diomal  motion,  all  the  conn- 
tries  within  the  same  paralleL  How  n^ust  it 
amuse  the  pendent  spectatcnr  to  see  the  moving 
scene  of  land  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts !  to 
surrey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of  trade, 
and  the  fields  of  battle ;  mountains  infested  by 
barbarians,  and  fruitfid  regions  gladd^ed  by 
plenty  and  lulled  by  peace !  How  easUy  shall 
we  then  trace  the  Nue  through  all  his  passages, 
pass  oyer  to  distant  regions,  and  examine  the 
&ce  of  nature  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth 
to  the  other!" 

"  All  this,"  said  the  Prince,  "  is  much  to  be 
desired,  but  I  am  afVaid  that  too  man  will  be 
able  to  breathe  in  these  r^ons  of  speculation 
and  tranquillity.  I  have  been  told  that  respira- 
tion is  difficult  upon  lofty  mountains ;  yet  nrom 
these  precipices,  thouj^  so  high  as  to  produce 
great  tenuity  of  air,  it  is  yery  eas^  tofall :  there- 
fore I  suspect,  that  from  any  height,  where  life 
can  be  supported,  there  may  be  danger  of  too 
quick  descent." 

*'  Nothing,"  replied  the  artist,  *'  will  ever  be 
attempted,  if  all  possible  objections  must  be  first 
oyercoroe.  If  you  will  favour  my  project,  I 
will  try  the  first  flight  at  my  own  hazard.  I 
have  considered  the  structure  of  all  volant 
animals,  and  find  the  folding  continuity  of  the 
bat'-s  wings  most  easily  accommodated  to  the 
human  form.  Upon  this  model  I  shall  begin 
my  task  to-morrow ;  and,  in  a  year,  expect  to  - 
tower  into  the  air  beyond  the  malice  and  pur- 
suit of  man.  But  I  will  work  only  on  this  con- 
dition, that  the  art  shall  not  be  divul^,  and 
that  you  shall  not  require  me  to  make  wings  for 
any  but  ourselves." 

"  Why,"  said  Rasselas,  "  should  jfou  envy 
others  so  great  an  advantase?  All  skill  ought 
to  be  exerted  for  universal  good;  every  man 
has  owed  much  to  others,  and  ought  to  repay 
the  kindness  that  he  has  received.' 

''  If  men  were  all  virtuous,"  retomed  the 
artist,  **  I  should  with  great  alacrit]^  teach  them 

B.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the 
if  the  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  them 
the  sky?  Against  an  army  sailing  through 
the  clouds,  neither  walls,  mountains,  nor  seas, 
could  ^rd  security.  A  flight  of  northern  sa- 
vages might  hover  m  the  wind,  and  light  with 
irresistible  violence  upon  the  capital  of  a  fruit- 
ful region.  Even  this  valley,  tbe  retreat  of 
tnrinces,  die  abode  of  happiness,  might  be  vio- 
lated by  the  sudden  descent  of  some  of  the  na- 
ked nations  that  swarm  on  the  coast  of  the 
southern  sea." 

The  Prince  promised  secrecy,  and  waited  for 
the  performance,  not  wholly  hopeless  of  suc- 
cess. He  visited  the  work  from  time  to  time, 
observed  its  progress,  and  remarked  many  in- 
genious contrivances  to  facilitate  motion,  and 
unite  levity  with  strength.     The  artist  was 


every  day  mora  certun  that  he  should  leate 
vukurea  and  eag^  bdbind  him,  and  the  oont»- 
gion  of  his  confidence  seized  upon  the  Prince. 
In  a  year  the  wings  were  finished;  and,  on  the 
morning  appoint^,  the  maker  a[^eared  fur- 
nished for  flight  on  a  little  promonttny :  he 
waved  his  pinions  a  while  to  gather  air,  thai 
leaped  fh>m  his  stand,  and  in  an  instant  drop- 
ped into  the  lake.  His  vrin^,  which  were  of 
no  use  in  the  air,  sustained  him  in  the  water  ^ 
and  the  Prince  drew  lum  to  land  half  dead  witl^ 
terror  and  vexation. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Prince  Jinds  a  Man  qf  Learning, 

The  Prince  was  not  much  afflicted  by  this 
disaster^  having  suffered  liimself  to  hope  £m  « 
happier  event  only  because  he  had  no  other 
means  of  escape  in  view.  He  still  persisted  in 
his  design  to  leave  the  Happy  Valley  ny  the  first 
opportunity. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  stand ;  he  had 
no  ^n'ospect  of  entering  into  the  world ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  support 
himself,  discontent,  by  degrees,  nreyed  upon 
him ;  and  he  began  a^n  to  lose  his  thoughts 
in  sadness,  when  the  rainy  sesson,  whidi  in 
t^ese  countri^  is  periodical,  made  it  inconve- 
nient to  wander  in  the  woodis. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  more 
riolence  than  had  ever  been  known :  the  clouds 
broke  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the 
torrents  streamed  into  the  plain  on  every  side, 
tiU  the  cavern  was  too  narrow  to  dischaige  the 
water.  The  lake  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all 
the  level  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  the 
inundation.  The  eminence  on  which  the  pa- 
lace was  built,  and  some  other  spots  of  rismg 
ground,  were  all  that  the  eye  could  now  dis- 
cover. The  herds  and  flocks  leh  the  pasture, 
and  both  the  wild  beasts  and  the  tame  retreat- 
ed to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  to 
domestic  amusements;  and  the  attention  of 
Rasselas  was  particularly  seized  by  a  poem, 
which  Imlac  rehearsed,  upon  the  various  con- 
ditions of  humanity.  He  commanded  the  poet 
to  attend  him  in  his  apartment,  and  recite  his 
verses  a  second  time ;  then,  entering  into  &- 
miliar  talk,  he  thought  himself  happy  in  ha- 
ving found  a  man  who  knew  the  world  so  wdl, 
and  could  so  skilfully  psint  the  scenes  of  life. 
He  asked  a  thousand  questions  about  things, 
to  which,  tiiough  common  to  all  other  mortus, 
liis  confinement  from  childhood  had  kept  him 
a  stranger.  The  poet  pitied  his  ignorance,  and 
loved  his  curiosity,  and  entertainedhim  from  day 
to  day  with  novelty  and  instruction,  so  that  tKe 
Prince  r^etted  the  necessity  of  sleep,  and  long- 
ed till  the  morning  should  renew  his  pleasure. 
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•As  tbey  were  nttii^  together,  tbe  Prince 
commanded  Imlac  to  relate  nis  hifitory^  and  to 
teil  by  what  accident  he  was  forced,  or  by  what 
motiTc  induced,  to.  clo6e  his  life  in  the  Happy 
Valley.  As  he  was  going  to  begin  his  narrative, 
Basselas  was  called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to 
restrain  his  cmiosity  till  the  evening. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  History  of  Imlac 

The  dose  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  (ml^  sesson  of  diversion  and 
entertainment,  and  it  was  therefore  midnight 
before  the  music  ceased  and  the  princesses  re- 
tired. Rasselas  then  cslled  for  his  comnanion, 
and  required  liira  to  begin  die  story  of  nis  life. 

^'  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "  my  history  will  not  be 
long:  the  life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge 
nasses  silently  away,  and  is  very  little  diversi- 
fied by  events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  think  in 
solitude,  to  read  and  to  hear,  to  inquire  and  an- 
swer inquiries,  is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He 
wanders  about  the  world  without  pomp  or  ter- 
ror, and  is  neither  known  nor  valued  but  by 
men  like  himself. 

<<  I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile. 
My  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded 
between  the  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the 
ports  .of  the  Red  Sea.  Hetwas  honest,  frugal, 
and  diligent,  but  t>f  mean  sentiments  and  narrow 
comjNrehension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich,  and 
to  conceal  his  riches,  lest  he  should  be  spoiled 
by  the  governors  of  the  province." 

''  Surely,"  said  the  Prince,  '<  my  father  must 
be  negligent  of  his  charge,  if  any  roan  in  his 
dominions  dares  take  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other. Does  he  know  that  kings  are  accountable 
for  iigustioe  permitted,  as  wdl  as  done  ?  If  I 
were  emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  • 
should  be  oppressed  with  impunity.  My  blood 
boils  when  I  am  told  that  a  merchant  durst  not  I 
enjoy  his  honest  gains  for  fear  cf  losing  them  bW 
the  rauadty  of  power.  Name  the  governor  who 
rpboea  the  people,  that  I  may  dedare  his  crimes 
to  the  emperor !" 

''  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  '^  your  ardour  is  the  natu- 
lar  efl&ct  of  virtue  animated  by  youth ;  Uie  time 
will  come  when  you  will  acquit  your  &ther,  and 
perhaps  hear  with  less  impatience  of  the  govern- 
or. Oppression  is,  iu  the  Abyssinian  dominions, . 
ndther  frequent  nor  tolerated ;  but  no  form  of 
government  has  been  yet  discovered,  by  which 
crudty  can  be  wholly  prevented.  Subordination 
supposes  power  on  one  part,  and  subjection  on 
the  other ;  and  if  power  oe  in  the  hands  of  men, 
it  will  sometimes  be  abused.  The  vigilance  of 
the  supreme  inagistrate  may  do  much,  but  much 
will  still  remain  undone.  He  can  never  know  all 


the  dimes  that  are  oemmitted,  and  can  sddom 
punish  all  that  he  knows." 

"  This,"  said  the  Prince,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  I  had  rather  hear  thee  than  dispute. 
Continue  thy  narration." 

"  My  father,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  originally 
intendei  that  I  should  have  no  other  education 
than  such  as  mig^t  qualify  me  for  commerce ; 
and  discovering  in  me  great  strength  of  memory 
and  quickness  of  apprehension,  often  declared 
his  hope  that  I  should  be  sometime  the  richest 
man  in  Abyssinia." 

"  Why,^  said  the  Prince,  "  did  thy  fether 
desire  the  increase  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was 
already  greater  than  he  durst  discover  or  eigoy  ? 
I  am  unwilling  to  doubt  thy  veradty,  yet  incon- 
sistencies cannot  both  be  truok" 

'*  Inconsistendes,"  answered  Imlac,  *'  cannot 
both  be  right ;  but,  imputed  to  man,  tney  may 
both  be  true.  Yet  diversity  is  not  inconsistency. 
My  fotber  might  expect  a  time  of  greater  secu- 
rity. Howevor,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep 
life  in  motion  ;  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are 
supplied,  must  admit  those  of  foncy." 

*'  This,"  said  the  Prince,  ''  I  can  ini  some 
measure  ccMicdve.  I  repent  tliat  1  interrupted 
thee." 

'^  Widi  this  1m^,"  proceeded  faolac,  "  be 
sent  me  to  school :  but  when  I  Mdlpiioe  found 
the  ddiffht  of  knowledge,  and  folt  fie  pleasure 
of  intemgenoe  and  the  pride  of  invention,  I 
b^an  silently  to  despise  ndies,  and  determined 
to  disappoint  the. purposes  of  my  father,  whose 
grossness  of  conception  raised  my  pity.  I  was 
twenty  yesrs  dd  oefore  his  tenderness  woukl 
expose  me  to  the  fotigue  of  travd ;  in  which 
time  I  had  been  instructed,  by  sucoessiye  mas- 
ters, in  all  the  literature  of  my  native  country. 
As  every  hour  taught  me  something  new,  I  lived 
in  a  continual  course  of  gratifications ;  but,  as  I 
advanced  towards  manhood,  I4ost  much  of  the 
reverence  with  which  I  had  been  used  to  look  on 
my  instructors ;  because,  when  the  lessons  were 
ended,  I  did  not  find  them  wiser  or  better  than 
common  men. 

''  At  length  mv  fother  resdved  to  initiate  me 
in  commerce,  ana,  opening  one  of  his  subterra- 
nean treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gdd.  '  This,  young  man,'  said  he, '  is  the  stock 
wiUi  which  you  must  negotiate.  I  began  vdth 
less  than  a  fifth  part,  and  you  see  how  diligence 
and  parsimony  have  increased  it.  This  is  your 
own,  to  waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander 
it  by  negligence  or  caprice,  you  must  wait  for 
my  death  before  you  will  be  rich ;  if  in  four 
years  you  double  your  stock,  "we  will  thence- 
forward let  subordination  cease,  and  live  together 
as  friends  and  partners :  for  he  shall  be  always 
equal  with  me,  who  is  equally  skilled  in  the  art 
of  growing  rich.* 

<f  We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  concealed 
in  bales  of  chei4)  goods,  and  travelled  to  the 
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shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on 
the  einianse  of  waters,  my  heart  boundea  like 
that  of  a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  an  unextin- 
guishable  cariosity  kindle  in  my  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  snatch  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
mannersof  other  nations,  andof  learning  sciences 
unknown  in  Abyssinia. 

"  I  remembered  that  mv  father  had  obliged 
me  to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a 
promise,  which  I  ought  not  to  violate,  but  by  a 
penalty,  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  incur ;  and 
therefore  determined  to  gratify  my  predominant 
desire,  and,  by  drinkins  at  the  fbuntain  of  know- 
ledge, to  quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity. 

**  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  connec- 
tion with  my  fatner,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  and 
procure  a  passage  to  some  other  country.  I  had 
no  motives  of  cnoice  to  r^;ulate  my  voyage.  It 
was  sufficient  for  me,  that,  wherever  I  wandered, 
I  should  see  a  country  which  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. I  therefore  entered  a  ship  bound  for  Surat, 
having  left  a  letter  for  my  &ther  declaring  my 
intention. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  history  oflmlac  continued* 

"  When  I  fh^t  entered  upon  the  worid  of 
waters,  and  lost  sight  of  land,  I  looked  round 
about  me  in  pleasing  terror,  and  thinking  my 
soul  enlarged  by  the  boundless  prospect,  ima- 
gined that  I  could  gaze  around  for  ever  without 
satiety ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  I  grew  weary  of 
looking  on  barren  uniformity,  where  I  could 
only  see  again  what  I  had  ali^dy  seen.  I  then 
descended  into  the  ship,  and  doubted  for  a  while 
whether  all  my  future  pleasures  would  not  end, 
like  this,  in  disgust  and  disappointment.  Yet 
surely,  said  I,  tne  ocean  and  the  land  are  very 
different ;  the  only  variety  of  water  is  rest  and* 
motion,  but  the  earth  has  mountains  and  valleys, 
deserts  and  dties ;  it  is  inhabited  by  men  of 
difierent  customs  and  contrary  opinions,  and  I 
may  hope  to  find  varietur  in  life,  though  I  should 
miss  it  m  nature. 

*'  With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind ;  and 
amused  mysedf  during  the  voyage,  sometunes  by 
learning  fVom  the  sailors  the  art  of  navigation, 
which Inave  never  practised,  and  sometimes  bv 
forming  schemes  for  my  conduct  in  different  si- 
tuations, in  not  one  of  which  I  have  been  ever 
placed. 

"  I  was  almost  weary  of  my  naval  amuse- 
ments, when  we  safely  landed  at  Surat.  I  secu- 
red my  money,  and  nurchashig  some  commodi- 
ties for  show,  joinca  mysdf  to  a  caravan  that 
was  passing  into  the  inland  country.  My  com- 
panions, for  some  reason  or  other,  co^jecturinjg 
that  I  was  rich,  and,  by  my  inquiries  and  admi- 
ration, finding  that  I  wu  ignorant,  considered 


me  n  a  notice  whom  they  had  a  r^ht  to  Aat, 
and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the  usual  expense,  the 
art  of  fraud.  They  exposed  me  to  the  th^  of 
servants  and  the  exaction  of  officers,  and  saw  me 
plundered  upon  false  pretences,  wiUioat  any  ad- 
vantage to  tnemselves,  but  that  of  rejoicing  in 
the  superiority  of  their  own  knowled^" 

''  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  Prince ; ''  is  there 
such  depravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  tt^jme 
another  without  benefit  to  himsdf  ?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  all  are  ]deased  with  snpmority  ; 
but  your  ignorance  was  merely  aeddentel, 
which,  being  neither  your  crime  nor  your  fisUy, 
could  affi}rd  them  no  reason  to  aipfdaud  tfaeia- 
selves;  and  the  knowledge  which  diey  had, 
and  which  you  wanted,  they  mi^t  as  efleetual- 
ly  have  shewn  by  warning,  as  l^trayii^  you." 
"  Pride,"  said  Imlac,  *'  is  seldom  deficate  ;  it 
will  please  itself  with  very  mean  advantj^ea; 
and  envy  feels  not  its  own  happiness  but  when 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  olhen. 
They  were  my  enemies  because  they  grieved  to 
think  me  rich,  and  my  oppressors  because  they 
delighted  to  find  me  weak." 

<' Proceed,"  said  the  Prince: '' I  doubt  not  ef 
the  fiicts  whidi  you  rdate,  but  imagine  thst  ym 
impute  them  to  mistaken  motives. 
^  *'  In  this  company,"  said  Imkc,  *f  I  arrived 
at  Agra,  the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  city  in 
whicn  the  Ghreat  Mogul  commonly  resides.  I 
applied  myself  to  the  language  of  the  covattij, 
and  in  a  few  months  was  aUe  to  converse  witt 
the  learned  men ;  some  of  whom  I  foond  me- 
rose  and  reserved,  and  others  easy  and  conmra- 
nicative :  some  were  unwilling  to  teach  another 
what  they  had  with  difficulty  learned  them- 
selves ;  and  some  shewed  that  the  end  of  their 
studies  was  to  gain  the  dignity  of  instructing. 
''  To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  rearn^ 
mended  myself  so  much,  that  I  was  piesented 
to  the  emperor  ss  a  man  of  uncommon  knoiHedge. 
The  emperor  asked  me  many  questions  oon- 
cemingmy  country  and  my  trav^ ;  and  ihoofjlk 
I  cannot  now  recollect  any  thing  tfiat  he  utter- 
ed above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  dis- 
missed me  astonished  at  his  wisdom,  and  < 
moured  of  his  goodness. 

''  My  credit  was  now  so  hidi,  that  the  i 
chants  with  whom  I  had  travdkd  amdSed  to  ne 
fbr  recommendations  to  the  ladies  if  the  court. 
I  was  surprised  at  their  confidence' of  seiidta- 
tion,  and  gently  reproached  diem  with  thcsr 
practices  on  the  road.  They  heard  me  with 
cold  indiffbrenoe,  and  i^ewed  no  tokens  of  ^laae 
or  sorrow. 

''  They  then  urged  diehr  request  with  &eef^ 
fer  of  a  bribe :  but  what  I  would  not  do  ftr 
kindness  I  would  not  do  for  money,  and  refteed 
them ;  not  because  they  had  ii^med  mt,  but 
because  I  would  not  enable  them  to  iqjure 
others ;  for  I  knew  they  would  have  made  use 
of  my  credit  to  cheitt  those  who  should  buy 
their  wares. 
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\\'*  Having  resided  at  Agra  tiU  there  was  no^ 
more  to  be  learned,  I  travelled  into  Persia, 
where  I  saw  many  remains  of  ancient  magnifi^ 
cence,  and  observed  many  new  accommodations 
of  life.  The  Persians  are  a  nation  eminently 
social,  and  their  assemblies  afforded  me  daily 
opportunities  a£  remarking  characters  and  man- 
ners, and  of  tracing  human  nature  through  all 
its  variations.  y/ 

*^  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  where  I 
saw  a  nation  pastoral  and  warlike ;  who  lived 
without  any  settled  habitation,  whose  wealth  is 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  who  carried  on, 
through  ages,  an  hereditary  war  with  mankind, 
though  they  neither  covet  nor  envy  their  pos- 


CHAP.  X. 

Imlac's  History  continued.  A  Dissertation  upon 
Poetry. 

"  Whbrbvbb  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry 
was  considered  as  the  highest  learning,  and  re- 
garded with  a  veneration  somewhat  approach- 
mg  to  that  which  man  would  pay  to  the  angelic 
nature.  And  yet  it  fills  me  vdth  wonder,  that,  in 
almost  all  countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are 
considered  as  the  best ;  whether  it  be  tbat  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gra« 
dually  attained,  and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at 
ODoe ;  or  that  the  first  poetry  of  ever^  nation 
siurpnsed  them  as  a  novelty,  and  retained  the 
credit  by  consent  which  it  received  by  accident 
at  first ;  or  whether,  as  the  province  of  poetry 
is  to  d^cribe  nature  and  passion,  which  are  al- 
ways the  same,  the  first  writers  took  |)osse8sion 
of  the  most  striking  objects  for  descnption  and 
the  most  probable  occurrences  for  fiction,  and 
left  nothing  to  those  that  followed  them  but 
transcription  of  the  same  events,  and  new  com- 
binations of  the  same  images.  Whatever  be  the 
reason,  it  is  commonly  ol]«erved  that  the  early 
X  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature,  and  their 
Ibllowers  of  art ;  tbat  the  first  excel  in  strength 
and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  and  re- 
finement 

'^  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  il« 
lustrious  fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by 
memory  the  volumes  that  are  suspended  in  the 
mosque  of  Mecca.  But  I  soon  found  that  no 
man  was  ever  great  by  imitation.  My  desire  of 
excellence  impelled  me  to  transfer  my  attention 
to  nature  and  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my 
snlgect,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors.  I  could 
never  describe  what  I  had  not  seen ;  I  could  not 
hope  to  move  those  with  delight  or  terror, 
whose  interests  and  opinions  I  cud  not  under- 
stand. 

*'  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw 


every  thing  with  a  new  purpose;  my  tfkete  of 
attention  was  suddenly  magnified :  no  kind  of 
knowledge  was  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged 
mountains  and  deserts  for  images  and  resem- 
blances, and  pictured  upon  my  mind  every  tree 
of  the  forest  and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  ob- 
served with  equal  care  the  crags  of  the  rock  and 
the  pinnacles  of  the  palace.  I^metimes  I  wan- 
derea  along  the  maxes  of  the  rivulet,  and  some- 
times watched  the  changes  of  the  summer 
clouds.  To  a  poet  notmng  can  be  useless.  >- 
Whatever  is  beautlM,  and  whatever  is  dread- 
ful, must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination ;  he 
must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast, 
or  d^antly  little.  The  phints  of  the  garden, 
the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the 
earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur 
to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety  ; 
fiir  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement' or 
decoration  of  moral  or -religious  truth ;  and  he 
who  knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diver- 
sifying his  scenes,  and  of  gratifying  his  reader 
with  remoteallusions  and  unexpected  instruction. 

^'  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fore careful  to  study  ;  and  every  country  which 
I  have  surveyed^  has  contributed  something  to 
my  poetical  powers." 

"  In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  Prince,  "you 
must  surely  have  left  ipuch  unobserved.  I  have 
Hved  till  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the 
sight  of  something  which  I  had  never  beheld 
before,  or  never  heeded."  ^ 

"  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  '^  is  to  ^. 
examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  species ;  to 
remark  general  properties  and  large  appearances : 
he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or 
describe  the  different  shades  of  the  verdure  of 
the  forest  He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of 
nature  such  prominent  and  striking  features  as 
recal  the  orig^al  to  everv  mind ;  and  must  ne- 
glect the  minuter  discriminations,  which  one  may  • 
have  remarked,  and  another  have  neglected,  for 
those  characteristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to 
vigilance  and  carelessness. 

"  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half 
the  task  of  a  poet ;  he  must  be  acquainteu  like- 
wise with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  character 
requires  that  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  mi- 
sery of  every  condition ;  observe  tne  power  of  all 
the  passions  in  all  their  combinations ;  and  trace 
the  changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  arc 
modified  by  various  institutions  and  acciclental 
influences  of  climate  or  custom,  from  the 
sprightliness  of  inntncy  to  the  despondence  of 
decrepitude.  He  must  divest  himself  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  age  and  country;  he  must 
consider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abstracted  and 
invariable  state ;  he  must  disregard  present  laws 
and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and  transcen- 
dental truths,  which  will  always  be  the  same ; 
be  must,  therefore,  content  himself  with  the 
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slow  progress  of  his  name ;  contemn  the  praise 
of  his  own  time,  and  commit  his  claims  to  the 
justice  of  posterity.  He  must  write  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  nature,  and  the  legislator  of  man- 
kind, and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  ftiture  generations,  as 
a  being  superior  to  time  and  place. 

*^  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end :  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences ;  and, 
that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoudits, 
must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarise  to  nim- 
self  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har- 
mony." 

CHAP.  XI. 

Imhcs  Narrative  continued.   A  Hint  on  FiU 
grimage. 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit,  and  was 
proceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own  profession, 
when  the  Prince  cried  out, — "  Enough !  thou 
hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can 
ever  be  a  poet.    Proceed  with  thy  narration." 

"  To  be  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  "  is,  indeed, 
very  difficult.  —"  Sa  difficult,"  returned  the 
Prince,  "  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of 
his  labours.  Tell  me  whither  you  went  when 
you  had  seen  Persia." 

"  From  Peraa,"  said  the  poet,  *'  I  travelled 
through  Syria,  and  for  three  years  resided  in 
Palestine,  where  I  conversed  with  great  num- 
bers of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of 
Europe ;  the  nations  which  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  all  power  and  all  knowledge  ;  whose 
armies  are  irresistible,  and  whose  fleets  oom- 
nuind  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  When 
I  compared  these  men  with  the  natives  of  our 
own  kingdom  and  those  diat  surround  us,  they 
appeared  almost  another  order  of  beings.  In 
their  countries  it  is  difficult  to  wish  for  any 
thing  that  may  not  be  obtained:  a  thousand 
arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are  oontiiraally 
labouring  fbr  their  convenience  and  pleasure ; 
and  whatever  their  own  climate  has  denied 
them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 

"  By  what  means,"  said  the  Prince,  "  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or 
conquest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  AiUcans  in- 
vade their  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports^ 
and  give  laws  to  their  natural  princes?  The 
same  wind  that  carries  them  bade  would  bring 
us  thither."  , 

*'  They  are  more  powerful^  sir,  than  we," 
answered  Imlac,  *^  because  they  are  wiser; 
knowledge  will  always  predominate  over  igno- 
rance, as  man  governs  the  other  animals.  But 
why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  unsearch- 
able will  of  the  Supreme  Bdng." 


''  When,"  said  the  Prince  with  a  s^,''  ihdl 
I  be  able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  wiUi  dns 
mighty  confluence  of  nations !  Till  that  happy 
moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time 
with  such  representations  as  thou  canst  g^ 
me.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  as- 
sembles such  numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  the  centre  of  wisdom  and 
piely,  to  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  <^  ercry 
land  must  be  continually  resorting.** 

**  There  are  some  natbns,"  said  Imlac,  **  that 
send  fsw  visitants  to  Palestine ;  for  many  nu- 
merous ^and  learned  sects  in  Europe  concur  to 
censure  pilgrimage  as  superstitieus,  or  deride  it 
as  ridiculous." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  Prince,  ''  how  little 
my  life  has  made  me  acquainted  with  divernty 
of  opinions :  it  will  be  too  long  to  hear  the  ar- 

Saments  on  both  sides ;  you,  uiat  have  cons- 
ered  them,  tell  me  the  result." 
"  Pilgrimage,"  said  Imlac,  *'  like  many  other 
acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  snperstitioiis, 
according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
perform^.  Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth 
are  not  commanded.  Truth,  sndi  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found 
where  it  is  honesdv  sought  Change  of  place  is 
no  natural  cause  of  the  increase  of  |nety,  for  it 
inevitably  produces  dissipation  of  mind.  Yet, 
since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  where 
great  actions  have  been  perfbrmed,  and  return 
with  stronger  impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity 
of  the  same  kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to 
view  that  country  whence  our  rdigion  had  its 
beginning ;  and  I  believe  no  man  surveys  thoae 
awful  scenes  without  some  conficnuUioiU)£JM^ 
resol^tJons-  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  lie 
^i!ffe^isily  propitiated  in  one  {dace  than  in  an- 
other, is  the  dream  of  idle  superstition ;  hut  that 
9ome  places  may  operate  ^upon  our  own  minds 
in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an  o|Hiiion  which 
hourly  experience  will  justify.  He  who  sup- 
poses that  his  vices  may  be  more  saooessraiy 
combated  in  Palestine,  will,  perhaps,  find  him- 
self mistaken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither  witlfont 
iblly :  he  who  tninks  they  will  be  rawe  tredj 
TMurdoned,  dishonours  at  once  his  reason  and  re- 
ligion." 

"  These,"  said  the  Prince,  "  are  European 
distinctions.  I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
What  have  you  found  to  be  the  e^ct  of  know- 
ledge ?  Are  those  nations  happier  than  we?" 

''  There  is  so  much  infdictty,"  said  the  poet, 
"  in  the  world,  that  scarce  any  man  has  Insure 
firom  his  own  distresses  to  estimate  the  compa- 
rative happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  con- 
fessed by  th^  natural  desure  which  every  mnid 
feels  of  increasing  its  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere 
privation,  by  which  nothing  can  be  produced ; 
It  is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motJoniesB 
and  torpid  for  want  of  attraction ;  and,  widioat 
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knowing  why,  we  always  r^|€ioe  when  we  learo, 
and  grieve  when  we  forget  I  am  therefore  in- 
din^  to  conclude^  that  if  nothing;  counteracts 
the  natural  consequences  of  learninff,  we  grow 
more  happy  as  our  minds  take  a  wi&r  range. 

"  In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of 
]ife>  we  shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side 
of  the  Europeans.  They  cure  wounds  and  dia- 
eases^  with  which  we  languish  and  perish.  We 
suffer  inclemencies  of  weather,  which  they  can 
obviate.  They  have  engines  for  the  dispatch  of 
many  laborious  works^  which  we  must  perform 
by  manual  industry.  There  is  such  communi- 
cation between  distant  places,  that  one  friend 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  absent  from  another. 
Their  pdicy  removes  all  public  inconveniences. 
Thev  have  roads  cut  through  their  mountains, 
and  Bridges  laid  upon  their  rivers.  And,  if  we 
descend  to  the  privacies  of  life,  their  habitations 
are  more  commodious,  and  their  possessions  are 
more  secure." 

"  They  are  surely  happy,"  said  the  Prince, 
**  who  have  all  these  conveniences,  of  which  I 
envy  none  so  much  as  the  facility  with  which 
separated  friends  interchange  their  thoughts." 

"  The'  Europeans,"  answered  Imlac,  *'  are 
less  unhappy  than  we.  but  th^yjre  not  happy. 

rm&nan  me  is  every  XVh^^a  state  m  ^^/hSctLmuml 
is  to  be  endured^  and  little  to  be  ei\joyed."      J 


CHAP.  XII. 

T7ieStory{f  Imlac  contmued* 

"  I  4M  not  willing,"  said  the  Prince.  "  to 
suppose  that  happiness  is  so  parsimoniously  dis- 
triouted  to  mortals ;  nor  can  I  believe,  but  that 
if  I  had  the  choice  of  life,  I  shoold  be  able  to 
fill  every  dav  with  pleasure.  I  would  injure  no 
man,  and  should  provoke  no  resentmetits ;  I 
would  relieve  every  dbtress,  and  tdiould  ei^oy 
the  benedictions  of  gratitude.  I  would  choose 
my  friends  among  the  wise,  and  my  wife  among 
tbie  virtuous;  and  therefore  should  be  in  no 
danger  from  treachery  or  unkindness.  My  chil- 
dren should,  by  my  care,  be  learned  and  pious, 
and  would  repay  to  my  age  what  their  child- 
hood had  received.  What  would  dare  to  molest 
him  who  might  call  on  every  side  to  thousands 
enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  assisted  by  his  power? 
And  why  should  not  life  glide  away  in  tne  soft 
reciprocation  of  protection  and  reverence  ?  All 
this  may  be  4one  without  the  help  of  European 
refinements,  which  appear  by  their  efiPects  to  be 
rather  specious  than  useful  Let  us  leave  them, 
and  pursue  our  journey." 

"  From  Palestine,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  passed 

.  throuffh  many  regions  of  Asia ;  in  the  more  d- 

Vilizea  kingdoms  as  a  trader,  and  among  the 

barbarians  of  the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.    At 

ost  I  began  to  long  for  my  native  country,  that 


I  mi^i  repose,  after  my  travek  and  fatigues, 
in  the  places  whiae  I  had  spent  my  earliest  years, 
and  gladden  my  old  companions  with  the  recital 
of  my  adventures.  Often  did  I  figure  to  myself 
those  with  whom  I  had  i^rted  away  the  gay 
hours  of  dawning  life^  sitting  round  me  in  its 
evening,  wondering  at  my  tales,  and  Ustening  to 
my  counsels. 

'^  When  this  thought  had  token  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  consider^  every  moment  as  wasted 
which  did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  Abyssinia.  I 
hastened  into  Egypt,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in 
inquiries  after  the  remains  of  its  ancient  learn- 
ing. I  found  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations ; 
some  brought  thither  by  the  love  of  knowled^, 
some  by  we  hope  of  gain,  many  by  the  desire 
of  living  after  thdr  own  manner  without  obser- 
vation, and  of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  mul- 
titudes ;  for  in  a  city  pc^ulous  as  Cairo,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  gratifi- 
cations of  society,  and  the  secrecy  of  solitude. 

*'  From  Cauro  I  travelled  to  Suez,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  coast 
till  I  arrived  at  the  port  fVom  which  I  had  de- 
parted twenty  years  before.  Here  I  joined  my- 
self to  a  caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native 
country. 

"  I  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  kinsmen^ 
and  the  congratulations  of  my  friends;  and  was 
not  withojit  nope  that  my  fiither,  whateva  value 
he  had  set  upon  riches,  would  own  with  gbd- 
ness  and  pride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  the 
felicity  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  1  was 
soon  convinced  that  mv  thoughts  were  vain. 
My  fiither  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having 
divided  his  wealth  among  my  brothers,  who 
were  removed  to  some  other  provinces.  Of  my 
companions,  the  greater  part  was  in  the  grave  ; 
of  the  rest,  some  could  with  difficulty  remember 
me,  and  some  considered  me  as  one  corrupted 
by  foreign  manners. 

"  A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  de- 
jected. I  fora;ot,  after  a  time,  my  disappoint- 
ment, and  en&voured  to  recommend  myself  to 
the  nobles  of  the  kiiigdom ;  they  admitted  me 
to  their  tables,  heard  my  story,  and  dismissed 
me.  I  opened  a  school,  and  was  prohibited  to 
teach.  I  then  resolved  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet 
of  domestic  life,  and  addressed  a  lady  that  was 
fond  of  my  conversation,  but  rejected  my  suit 
because  my  father  was  a  merchant. 

"  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  re- 
pulses, I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from 
the  w(Mrld,  and  depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion 
or  caprice  of  others.  I  waited  f(Hr  the  time  when 
the  sate  of  the  Happy  Valley  should  open,  that  I 
mig^t  bid  farewell  to  hope  and  fear ;  th^  daV 
came ;  my  performance  was  distinguished  with 
favour,  and  1  resigned  myself  with  joy  to  per- 
petual confinement." 
*'  Hast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last  f^" 
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nddRandas.  '' Tell  me  nithoiit  menre ;  art 
ihou  omtent  with  thy  condition  ?  or  dost  thou 
wish  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  TaDejr  cdebrate  th&  lot, 
and,  at  the  annual  yidt  of  the  emperor,  inyite 
others  to  partake  of  their  fidicity." 

''  Great  Prmce,"  md  Imkc, ''  I  shall  speak 
the  truth ;  I  know  not  one  of  all  your  attendants 
who  does  not  lament  the  hour  when  he  entered 
this  retreat.  I  am  less  unhappy  than  the  r^ 
because  I  have  a  mind  replete  with  images,  whidi 
I  can  vary  and  combine  at  pleasure*  I  can  amuse 
my  solitude  by  the  renoyadon  of  the  knowledge 
wnich  begins  to  fieide  from  my  memory,  and  by 
recollection  of  the  accidents  of  my  pest  life.  Yet 
all  this  ends  in  the  sorrowed  consideration,  that 
my  aoquiremeots  are  now  usdess,  and  that  none 
of  my  pleasures  can  be  again  ei\j<nred.  The  rest, 
whose  minds  haye  no  impression  but  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  cither  corroded  by  malignant 
passions,  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gkxmi  of  perpetual 
yacanqr." 

''  What  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  who  haye  no  riysls  ?  We  are  in  a  place 
where  impotence  i^edudes  malice,  end  where 
all  enVy  is  repressed  by  community  of  enjoy« 
ments. 

"  There  may  be  community,"  said  Imlac,  '*  of 
material  possessions,  but  there  can  neyer  be  com^ 
munity  of  loye  or  of  esteem.  It  must  hapnen 
ihat  one  will  please  more  than  another;  he  tnat 
knows  himself  despised  will  always  be  enyious ; 
and  still  more  enyious  and  maleydent  if  he  is 
condemned  to  liye  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
desinse  him.  The  inyitations,  by  which  they 
allure  othars  to  a  state  which  they  feel  to  bie 
wretched,  proceed  from  the  natural  malignity 
of  hopeless  misery.  They  are  weary  oi  wem- 
selyes,  and*of  eadn  oiher,  and  expect  to  find  re- 
lief in  new  companions.  They  enyy  the  liberty 
which  their  folly  has  forfeited,  and  would  gladly 
see  all  mankind  imprisoned  like  themseWes. 

*'  From  this  crime,  howeyer,  I  am  wholly  free. 
No  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  per- 
suasion. I  look  with  pity  on  the  crowds  who 
are  annually  soliciting  admission  to  captivity, 
and  wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger." 

**  My  dear  Irolae,"  said  the  Prince,  '*  I  will 
open  to  thee  my  whole  heart.  I  have  long  me- 
ditated an  escape  from  the  Happy  Valley.  I  haye 
examined  the  mountain  on  every  side,  but  find 
myself  insuperably  barred.  Teach  me  the  way 
to  break  my  prison ;  thou  shalt  be  the  compa- 
nion of  my  flight,  the  guide  of  my  rambles,  the 
partner  of  my  fortune,  and  my  sole  director  in 
the  choice  of  life  " 

'*  Sir,"  answered  the  poet, "  your  escape  will 
be  difficult ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  rq«nt 
your  curiosity.  The  world,  which  you  figure  to 
yourself  smooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake  in  the  val- 
ley, you  vrill  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests, 
and  boiling  with  whirlpools:  you  will  be  some- 


times oyerwhebsed  by  the  wsics  of 
Mrf  sometimes  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  tnm 
shery.  Amidst  wrongs  and  frauds,  competldoBS 
aad  anxieties,  yon  will  wi^  a  thousand  times 
for  these  seato  of  quiet,  and  vrillin^y  quit  Iwpe 
to  be  free  from  fear." 

**  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  frmn  my  purpoae," 
said  die  Prince:  '^  I  am  impatient  to  see  what 
thou  hast  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  weary 
of  the  valley,  it  is  evident  that  thy  finrner  state 
was  better  thsn  this.  Whatever  be  the  oona^- 
quenoe  of  my  experiment,  I  am  resolved  to 
judge  with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  oondi- 
tions  of  men,  and  then  to  make  deiiboaldy  my 
choice  of  life," 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  **  yon  are  hindeiw 
ed  by  stronger  restraints  than  my  persnaainns  ; 
yet,  if  your  determination  isfixed^  I  do  not  eoon- 
sd  you  to  despair.  Few  things  aie  imposBthle 
to  culigenoe  and  akilL" 

CHAP.  XIII. 
Bauelas  disceven  the  Meom  of  Escape. 

The  Prince  now  dismissed  his  frivoorite  to 
rest,  but  the  narrative  of  wonders  snd  noyekies 
filled  his  mind  with  perturbation.  Hei 
all  that  he  had  heard,  and  prepared  i 
ble  queations  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  Temoyed. 
He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his 
thoughts,  and  whose  experience  could  asaist  him 
in  hu  designs.  His  heart  waa  no  longer  oon- 
demned  to  swell  with  silent  yexation.  He 
thouflht  that  even  the  Happy  Valley  might  be  en- 
dured vrith  such  a  companion;  and  tluu,  if  they 
could  nnge  the  world  together,  he  should  have 
nothing  frirther  to  desire. 

In  a  few  da^  the  water  vaas  diadiarged,  and 
the  ground  dried.  The  Prince  and  Imlac  then 
walked  out  together,  to  conyers^  without  the  no- 
tice of  the  rest.  The  Prince,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  iSbm 
gate,  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sonow,  **  M^ 
art  Uiou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  ao  weak?""^ 

**  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  compa- 
nion. *'  Knowledge  is  more  than  equivaksit 
to  fimrce.  The  master  of  mechanics  laughs  at 
strength.  I  can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do 
it  secretly.  Some  other  expedient  must  be  tried." 

As  Uiey  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  obseryed  that  the  conies,  whidi  the 
rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  taken 
shelter  among  the  bushes,  and  formed  holes  be- 
hind them,  tending  inwards  in  an  oblique  line. 
*'  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,"  ssid 
Imlac,  '^  that  human  reason  borrowed  many  arts 
from  the  instinct  of  anhnals :  let  us,  dieretoe, 
not  think  ourselves  dq^raded  by  ksfning  from 
theixmy.  We  inay  escape  byiaenang  the  moun- 
tain in  the  same  direction.  We  will  begin  where 
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the  smumit  bann  over  the  middle  par^  and  la- 
bour upward  tiU  we  ahall  iBeoe  oat  beyond  the 
prominenoe." 

The  eyes  of  the  Prince^  when  be  heard  this 
pr^NMal,  soarfcled  with  joy.  The  eoECcation  was 
easy,  and  tne  success  certain. 

No  time  ^was  now  lost  They  hastened  early 
in  ^morning  to  choose  a  place  prof^erflMrthenr 
mine.  They  damboedwi^  great  ftd^e  among 
crags  and  wambles,  and  returned  without  ho* 
▼ing  disco^rared  any  part  that  favoured  their  do- 
sign.  The  second  and  the  third  day  were  spent 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  ihe  same  frustra- 
tion. But  OB  the  fourth,  they  found  a  small  ca- 
vern, concealed  by  a  thicket,  where  they  resol* 
▼ed  to  make  their  expedment. 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew 
stone  and  remove  eardi,  and  they  wl  to  ^eir 
woric  on  the  next  day  with  more  eagerness  than 
▼k;our.  They  were  presently  exhausted  by  their 
efforts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  grass. 
Hie  Prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
oounmed.  "  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  ^*  prac- 
tice will  enable  us  to  continue  our  labour  for  a 
longer  time.  Mark,  however,  how  far  we  have 
advanced,  and  you  will  find  that  our  toU  will 
some  time  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  per- 
forroed  not  by  strength,  but  perseverance.  Ycm- 
der  pakce  was  raised  by  sin^  stones,  yet  you 
see  ite  height  and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall 
walk  with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  pass  in 
seven  years  a  gptuqe  equal  to  the  cironm£»ence  of 
the  globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  fbsure  in  thero^, 
which  enabled  them  to  pass  fiur  widi  very  little 
obstruetioiu  This  Rasselas  considered  as  a  good 
omen.  '^  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,"  said  Im- 
lac, "  with  other  hopes  or  fears  than  reason  may 
suggest.  If  you  are  pleased  wiUi  pro^osticsca 
good,  yoi|  will  be  terrified  likewise  with  tokens 
€i  evil,  and  your  whole  Hfe  will  be  a  pre^  to  su- 
perstition. Whatever  facilitates  our  work  is  more 
than  an  omen ;  it  is  a  cause  of  success.  This  is 
one  of  those  pleasing  surprises  which  often  hap- 
|ien  lo  active  resolution.  Many  things  difficult 
to  design^  prove  easy  to  performance. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Rasselas  and  Imlac  receive  an  unexpected  Visit, 

Trb Y  had  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of 
libertv,  when  die  Prince,  coming  down  to  re- 
fresh nimself  with  air,  found  his  sister  Nekayah 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started 
and  stood  confused,  af^d  to  tell  his  design,  and 
yet  hopeless  to  conceal  it.  A  few  moments  de- 
termined him  to  repose  on  her  fidelitv»  and  se- 
cure her  secresy  by  a  dedazation  without  re- 
\  serve. 


"Do not ittag^,''8atd the  Princess,  ''that 
I  came  hither  as  a  spy :  I  had  long  observed 
ftom  my  window,  mk  you  and  Imlac  directed 
your  walk  every  day  towards  the  same  point, 
bat  I  did  not  suppose  you  had  anv  better  re»- 
aon  for  the  {oeference  than  a  cooler  shade,  or 
more  firagrant  bank,  nor  fi»llowed  you  with  any 
other  dengn  than  to  partake  of  your  converse^ 
tion.  Since,  then,  not  suspicion  but  fimdncM 
has  detected  you,  let  me  not  lose  the  advantage 
of.  my  discovery.  I  am  equally  weary  of  con- 
finement with  yourself,  and  not  less  desirous  of 
kimwing  what  is  done  or  sufiered  in  the  world. 
Permit  me  to  flv  with  vou  firom  this  tastdess 
tranquiflity,  which  will  yet  grow  more  loath- 
some when  you  have  left  me.  You  may  deny 
me  to  accompany  you,  but  cannot  hinaer  me 
ftom  fi^owing." 

The  Prince,  who  loved  Nekayah  above  his 
oAer  sisters,  had  no  inclination  to  refuse  her 
request,  and  grieved  that  he  had  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  confidence  by  a  voluntary 
communication.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
she  should  leave  the  valley  with  them;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  slie  should  watdi  lest 
any  other  straggler  should,  by  diance  or  cori- 
osity,  foUow  them  to  the  mountain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end :  They 
saw  light  beyond  the  prominence,  and,  issuing 
to  the  top  <»  the  mountain,  beheld  the  Nile, 
yet  a  narrow  current,  wandering  beneath  them. 

The  Prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  an- 
ticipating /dl  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  in 
^ught  was  already  transported  beyond  his  fii- 
ther's  dominions.  Imlac,  though  very  joyful  at 
his  escane,  had  less  expectation  of  peesure  in 
tibe  world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of 
which  he  had  been  weary. 

Rasselas  was  so  much  delighted  with  a  wider 
horizon,  that  he  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to 
return  into  the  valley.  He  informed  his  sister 
that  the  way  was  now  open,  and  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  prepare  fiir  their  departure. 

CHAP.  XV. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  leave  the  VaUey,  and 
see  many  Wonders* 

Thr  Prince  and  Princess  had  jewels  sufficient 
to  make  them  rich  whenever  mcj  came  into  a 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Imlac's  direction, 
they  hid  in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  next  fhll  moon,  all  kfl  the  valley.  The 
Princess  was  f<^Iowed  only  by  a  single  fitvourite, 
who  did  not  know  whither  we  was  going. 

They  clambered  throuffh  the  cavity,  and  b&- 
gan  to  go  down  on  the  otner  side.  The  Princess 
and  her  maid  turned  their  eyes  towards  every 
part,  and  seeing  nothing  to  bOfincltheir  prospect, 
considered  ihemsdves  in  danger  of  being  lost  in 
a  dreary  vacuity.    The^stopped  and  trembled. 
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"  I  am  almoBt  ftftaid/'  said  the  PHUoeflB,  *'  to 
bedn  a  journey^  of  which  I  cannot  perceive  an 
end^  and  to  ventore  into  this  immense  plain^ 
where  I  may  he  approached  on  every  side  by 
men  whmn  I  never  saw."  The  Prince  felt  near- 
ly the  same  emotions^  though  he  thought  it 
more  manly  to  conceal  them. 

Imlac  smiled  at  their  terrors^  and  encouraged 
them  to  proceed;  but  the  Princess  continued' 
irresolute  till  she  had  been  imperceptibly  drawn 
forward  too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shepherds 
in  the  fields  who  set  some  milk  and  fruits  before 
them.  The  Princess  wondered  that  she  did  not 
see  a  naliux  ready  for  her  reception^  and  a  table 
spreaa  with  delicacies ;  but,  being  faint  and 
hungry,  she  drank  the  milk  and  ate  the  fruits, 
and  thought  them  of  a  higher  flavour  than  the 
products  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  forward  by  easy  journeys,  be- 
ing all  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  difficulty,  and 
knowing  that,  though  they  might  be  missed^ 
they  could  not  be  pursued.  In  a  few  days  they 
came  into  a  more  populous  region,  where  Imlac 
vras  diverted  with  the  admiration  which  his 
companions  expressed  at  the  diversity  of  man- 
ners, stations,  and  employments!  Tndr  dren 
was  such  as  might  not  bring  upon  them  the 
suspicion  of  having  any  thing  to  conceal;  yet 
the  Prince,  wherever  he  came^  expected  to  be 
obeyed,  and  the  Princess  was  flighted,  because 
those  who  came  into  her  presence  did  not  pro- 
strate themselves.  Imlac  was  forced  to  observe 
.  them  with  great  vigilance,  lest  they  should  be- 
tray their  rank  by^  their  unusual  behaviour ;  and 
detained  them  several  weeks  in  the  first  vil. 
lage,  to  accustom  them  to  the  sig^t  of  comnKm 
mortals. 

By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  tau^t 
to  understand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aade 
their  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such  re- 
gard as  libmHty  and  courtesy  oonla  procure. 
And  Imlac,  having,  by  many  admonitions,  pre- 
pared them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and 
the  niggedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought 
them  down  to  the  sea-coast 

The  Prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  new,  were  gratified  equally  at  all  places, 
and  ther^ore  remained  for  some  months  at  the 

C  without  any  inclination  to  pass  fHirther. 
ic  was  content  vritfa  their  stay,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unpractised 
in  the  world,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 
At  Ust  he  began  to  fear  kst  they  should  be 
discovered,  and  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  their 
departure.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  referred  the  whde  sdieme 
to  his  direction.  He  therefore  took  passage  in  a 
ship  to  Suez,  and  when  the  time  came,  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  Princess  to  en- 
ter the  vessd.  They^had  a  quidc  and  proner- 
ous  voyage ;  and  from  Suez  travelkd  by  kuid 
^to  Cairo. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

They  enter  Cairo,  and^find  every  Meui  kttpfy. 

As  they  approached  die  city,  which  filled  the 
strangers  with  astonishment, ''  Thia,"  said  I»- 
lac  to  the  Prince, ''  is  the  pbce  where  traTdkos 
and  merchants  assemble  mm  all  comen  of  the 
earth.  You  will  here  find  men  of  every  chane- 
ter,  and  every  occupation.  Commerce  is  hcK 
honourable ;  I  wiU  act  as  a  merchant,  and  yon 
shall  live  as  strangers,  who  have  no  other  end 
of  travel  than  curiosity ;  it  vrill  soon  be  observed 
that  we  are  rich ;  our  reputation  will  ptocie 
us  access  to  all  whom  we  shall  deaive  taknov ; 
you  win  see  all  the  conditions  of  humanity^  sad 
enable  yourselves  at  leisure  to  make  jmuckoiee 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  bj  tibe 
noise,  and  ofifended  by  the  crowds.  Instnictm 
had  not  yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that 
they  wondered  to  see  themselves  pass  undiatia- 
guioied  along  the  streets,  and  met  by  the  lowest 
o{  the  people  without  reverence  or  nodoe.  The 
Princess  could  not  at  first  bear  the  thou^t  of 
being  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and  fin*  some 
time  continued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
served  by  her  fitvoorite,  Pekuah,  aa  in  -the  pa- 
lace of  tne  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffic,  sold  part  of  ^ 

i'ewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  boose,  whidi 
le  adorned  with  audi  magnificence,  that  he  was 
immediatdy  oonaidered  as  a  merchant  of  gnat 
wealth.  His  politeness  attracted  many  aiiqnahtf 
ance,  and  his  generosity  made  him  ooorlBd  by 
many  dependants.  Hia  oompaniona,  not  beisg 
able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could  make  na 
discovery  of  their  ignorance  or  aorprke,  and 
were  gradually  initiated  in  the  workL  as  they 
gained  knowledge  of  the  lanytage. 

/The  Prince  had,  by  fiequent  lectoiea,  been 
taught  the  use  and  nature  of  money ;  hat  the 
ladies  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  conq^ehend 
what  the  merdianta  did  with  small  pieees  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  why  thin^  of  ao  little  oae  dMNiU 
be  received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  neeessariesof 
life. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while 
Imlac  was  pr^Mring  to  set  before  them  the  va- 
rious ranks  and  conditions  (^mankind.  He  grew 
acquainted  with  all  who  had  any  thing  tmcom- 
mon  in  thdr  fortune  or  conduct  He  frequented 
the  voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the 
busy,  the  merchants  and  tl^  m&[k  of  kaming. 

The  Prince,  beiag  now  able  to  converse  widi 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  Beoes- 
sary  to  be  observed  m  his  in tcroourae  vrith  stran- 
gers, began  to  accompany  Imlac  to  pbces  ctf  re- 
sort, and  to  enter  into  all  assemboea,  that  he 
mi^t  make  his  ckoke  of  life. 

For  some  time  he  thought  choice  needless,  be- 
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cause  all  appeared  to  him  really  happy.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  met  gaiety  and  khidneBs,  and 
heard  the  fong  of  joy  or  the  laush  of  oareleas- 
ness.  He  hegan  to  helieve  that  the  world  over- 
flowed  widi  nniyersal  plenty,  and  that  nothing 
was  withheld  either  from  want  or  merit;  that 
erery  hand  showered  liberality,  and  ereiy  heart 
mehed  widi  benevolence :  "  and  who  then/'  says 
he,  *'will  be  sufibred  to  be  wretched?" 

Imlac  permitted  the  pleasing  delusion,  and 
was  unwillinff  to  crush  the  hope  of  inexperience : 
tiU  one  day,  naving  sat  a  while  silent,  '^  I  know 
not,"  said  the  Prince,  *'  what  can  be  the  reason 
that  I  am  nKoe  unhimpy  than  any  of  our  friends. 
I  see  diem  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheerful, 
but  feel  my  own  mind  restless  and  imeasy.  I 
am  unsatLmed  with  those  ideasures  which  I  see 
most  to  oooTt  I  liye  in  tne  crowds  of  jollity, 
not  so  much  to  enioy  company  aa  to  shun  my* 
sel^  and  am  only  loud  and  merry  to  conceal  my 
sadness." 

*'  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  "  may,  by  exami- 
ning his  own  mind,  guess  what  paases  in  die 
minus  of  others :  when  you  feel  tnat  your  own 
gaiety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead  you  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sin- 
cere. Envy  is  eommonly  reciprocal.  We  are 
long  before  we  are  convinced  toat  happiness  is 
never  to  be  found,  and  eadi  believes  it  possess- 
ed by  others,  to  keep  aUve  the  hope  of  obtaining 
it  for  himself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you  paas- 
ed  the  last  night,  there  appeared  such  sprvht- 
liness  of  air,  and  volatility  of  &ocy,  as  might 
have  suited  beings  of  a  hi^ier  order,  formed  to 
iahalnt  seiener  regions,  inaocessiUe  to  care  or 
sorrow :  yet,  believe  me.  Prince,  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  dread  the  moment  when  soli- 
tude should  deliver  him  to  the  tyranny  of  re- 
flection." 

«  This,"  said  the  Prince,  "  may  be  true  of 
others,  since  it  is  true  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be 
the  general  infelicity  of  man,  one  condition  is 
more  happy  than  another,  and  wisdom  surely 
directs  us  to  take  the  least  evil  in  the  choice  of 
lifer 

*^  The  causes  of  good  and  evil,"  answered  Im- 
lac, ''  are  so  Tarious  and  uncertain,  so  often  en- 
tangled with  each  other,  so  diversified  by  vari< 
ous  relations,  and  so  much  suliject  to  accidents 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  that  he  who  virould 
fix  his  condition  upon  incontestable  reasons  of 
preference,  must  hve  and  die  inquiring  and  de- 
liberating." 

**  But  surely,"  said  Rasselas,  '^  the  wise  men, 
to  whom  we  listen  with  reverence  and  wonder, 
chose  that  mode  of  life  for  themselves  which  they 
,  thought  most  Ukely  to  make  them  happy." 
"  Very  few,"  said  the  poet,  "  live  by  choice. 
Every  man  is  placed  in  his  present  condition  by 
causes  whidi  acted  without  his  foresight,  and 
with  whidi  he  did  not  always  willingly  co-ope- 
rate ;  and  therefore  you  will  rarely  meet  one  who 


does  not  think  die  lot  of  his  neighbour  better 
than  his  own." 

*^  I  am  ideased  to  think,"  said  the  Prince, 
*'  that  my  nirth  has  given  me  ^at  least  one  ad- 
vantage over  others,  by  enabling  me  to  deter- 
mine for  myself.  I  have  .here  die  world  before 
me ;  I  will  review  it  at  Insure  ;  surely  happi- 
ness is  somewhere  to  be  found." 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  Prince  a$sociate$  with  young  Men  of  Spirit 
and  Gaiety. 

'  Rassilas  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  be- 

fin  his  experiments  upon  life.  *'  Youth,"  cried 
e,  '^  is  the  time  of  gladness :  I  will  join  myself 
to  the  young  men,  whose  only  business  is  to  gra- 
tify their  desires,  and  whose  time  is  all  spent  in 
a  succession  of  enjoymente." 

To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted ;  but 
a  few  days  brou^t  him  bade  weary  and  disgust- 
ed. Their  mirth  was  without  images,  dieir  laugh- 
ter without  motive;  their  pleamires  were  gross 
and  sensual,  in  which  die  mind  had  no  part ; 
dieir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean :  they 
laughed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  firown  <n 
power  d^eeted,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed 
them. 

The  Prince  soon  oonduded,  that  he  should  ne- 
ver be  happy  in  a  course  of  life  of  which  he  was  ^ 
ashamed.  He  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a  rea- 
aonal^  being  to  act  widiont  a  plan,  and  to  be 
sad  or  cheernil  only  by  chance.  ''  Happiness," 
said  he,  *^  must  be  something  solid  and  perma- 
nent, without  fear  and  without  uncertainty." 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much 
of  his  regard  by  their  firankness  and  courtesy, 
that  he  could  not  leave  them  without  wammg 
and  remonstrance.  '^  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  seriously  considered  our  mannen  and  our 
prospects,  and  find  that  we  have  mistaken  our 
own  interest.  The  first  yean  of  man  must  make 
provision  for  the  last.  I  He  that  never  thmks^ne- 
ver  ca^  bp  yjg^  [  Perpeiiiallev^UniT  eml  in 

lorance ;  and  intonperance,  though  it  may  fire 

ke  spirits  for  an  hour,  will  make  life  short  or 
miserable.  Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no 
loneVluration,  and  that  in  mature  age,  when  the 
enchantments  of  fency  shall  cease,  and  phantoms 
of  delight  dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall  have 
no  comf(Mrts  but  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  and  the 
means  of  doing  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop, 
while  to  stop  is  m  our  power :  let  us  live  aa  men 
who  are  some  time  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it 
will  be  the  most  dreadfbl  of  aU  evils  to  count 
their  past  yean  by  fUlies,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  thor  former  luxuriance  of  health  (mly  by  the 
maladies  whidi  riot  has  produced." 
They  stared  a  while  in  siknee  one  upon  ano- 
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tter,  aiid»  at  hai,  drore  him  away  by  a  genefil 
clioras  of  oontiniied  laughter. 

Hie  ooKiBciousiiess  tluit  his  sentiiiieiitB  were 
just,  and  his  intention  kind^  was  acaroely  Buffi- 
dent  to  support  him  sgainst  the  horror  ii  deti* 
■on.  But  he  reooTcred  his  tranquillity,  and  pv- 
sttedhisseardi. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Prince  Jinds  a  wise  and  happy  Mam, 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  he 
saw  a  spacious  building,  whidi  all  were,  by  the 
open  doors,  invited  to  enter ;  he  ibllowea  the 
stream  of  people,  and  found  it  a  hall  or  school 
of  dedamation,  in  vdiich  professors  read  lectures 
la  their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  sage 
nised  above  the  rest,  who  discoursed  with  great 
•neigy  en  the  govemment  of  the  passions.  His 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pro- 
nunciation dear,  aad  his  diction'  de^t»  He 
showed,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment,  and 
variety  of  illustration,  that  human  nature  is  de« 
gradeu  and  debased,  when  the  lower  fiusultiea 
predominate  over  the  higher ;  that  when  ftncy, 
the  parent  of  passion,  usurps  the  dominion  of 
llie  mind,  nothing  ensues  but  the  natural  e^ct 
of  unlawful  government,  perturbation  and  con- 
fVision ;  that  she  betrays  the  fortresses  of  the 
intellect  to  rebels,  and  exdtes  her  children  to 
sedition  sgainst  their  lawful  sovereign.  He  com- 
puted reason  to  the  sun,  of  which  the  light  is 
eonstant,  uniform,  and  lastinp; ;  and  fimcy  to  a 
meteor,  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre,  irre- 
gular in  its  motion,  and  delusive  m  its  direc- 
tion. 

He  then  oommunicated  the  various  preo^ts 
given  from  time  to  time  for  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion, and  displayed  the  happiness  of  those  who 
had  obtained  the  important  victory,  after  which 
man  is  no  longev  the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool 
of  hooe;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy,  in- 
flamea  by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or 
depressed  by  grief ;  but  walks  on  calmly  through 
die  tumults  or  [nivacaes  of  life,  as  the  sun  pur- 
sues alike  his  oonrse  through  the  calm  or  the 
stormy  sky. 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  im- 
moveable by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  lodged  with 
indifference  on  those  modes  or  acddents  to  which 
the  vulgar  {pve  the  names  of  good  and  eviL  He 
exhorted  his  hearts  to  lay  aside  their  preju- 
dices, and  arm  themselves  against  the  shafts  of 
malice  or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable  patience ; 
oondnding,  that  this  state  only  was  mippiness, 
and  that  this  hapjnness  was  in  every  one's  power. 

Rasselas  llstoied  to  him  with  the  vaiemtion 
due  to  the  instructions  of  a  sunerior  bdng,  and, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  numbly  implosed 
the  Utorty  of  visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true 
wisdom.  Th^  lecturer  hesitated  a  moment,  when 


put  apoiis of  gold  into  Ins  hand,  ^ 
be  received  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  vpoi 

"  I  have  fbund,"  said  the  Prince,  at  his  ro- 
turn  to  Imlac,  ''a  man  vtIio  can  teadi  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  known ;  who,  from  die  «»• 
shdcen  throne  of  rationd  fortitude,  looks  down 
on  th%pccnes  of  life  dianging  beneath  lum.  He 
q^eaks,  and  attention  watches  his  li|p  He  rea- 
sons, and  conviction  doses  his  penoda.  TIdi 
man  shall  be  mj  futnro  guide;  I  will  kans  Ins 
doctrines,  and  imitate  his  Hfie." 

««Be  not  too  hasty,"  said  Imlac, '' to  tiiial»  or 
to  admiro,  the  teaoiera  of  morality ;  tbey  dis- 
ooorse  like  anods,  but  they  live  like  men." 

Rssselas,  woo  could  not  concdve  how  any 
man  could  reason  so  forcibly  without  ferling^  the 
eoMcy  of  his  own  arguments,  jtad  his  viait  in 
a  few  days,  and  waa  ifenied  admission.  He  had 
now  lesrned  the  power  of  money,  and  made  his 
way  by  a  piece  of  gdd  to  the  inner  apartmcBt, 
wliere  he  found  the  philosopher  in  a  room  hslf 
dariuned,  with  his  eyes  misty,  and  his  fi^e  pale. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "vou  aro  come  at  a  tinae  vriien 
all  human  friendsnip  is  useless ;  what  I  suffer 
cannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  lost  cannot  be 
supplied.  My  daughter,  my  enly  danghtfr,  from 
w^se  tenderness  I  expected  all  the  oomforta  of 
my  age,  died  last  night  of  a  fover.  My  views, 
my  purposes,  my  hopes,  are  at  an  end.  I  ass 
now  a  lonely  being,  disunited  from  society.'' 

"  Sir,"  saui  the  Prince, "  mxntality  isan  event 
by  which  a  wise  man  can  never  be  surprised ; 
we  know  that  death  is  dwayi  near,  and  it  dioaU 
therefore  dways  be  expected." — **  Younff  man," 
answered  the  pliilosopher,  **  you  speak  tube  one 
that  has  never  fdt  the  psngs  of  separatMn."-* 
*'  Have  you  then  forgot  me  precepts,"  said  Baa- 
sdas,  '^  which  you  60  powerfully  enforosd?  Has 
wisdom  no  strength  to  arm  the  beart  against  c»> 
lamity  ?  Consider  that  extemd  thinga  are  natu- 
rally variable,  but  truth  and  reason  aro  always  the 
same." — "  What  comfbrt,"  said  the  moomer, 
'^  can  truth  and  reason  afibrd  me  ?— <if  what 
efiect  aro  they now,butto  tdlme,  that  mydau^i- 
ter  will  not  be  restored  P" 

The  Prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  i 


him  to  insult  valaety  with  reproof,  went  avm, 
convinced  (^  the  emptiness  of  rhetenriod  sotmd^ 
and  the  inefficacy  of  polished  periods  and  stu- 
died sentences. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

A  QUmjm  of  Parioral  L^ 

Hk  was  still  esger  upon  the  same  inqnirr; 
and  having  hesrd  Of  ahermit,  thatlived  near  me 
lowest  catsract  of  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  wkoie 
eountry  with  the  fkme  of  his  sanctity,  rvsolved 
to  visit  his  rotreat,  and  inquiro  whether  that  fe- 
licity, which  pufalk  Ufo  oonld  not  affivd,  waa  to 
be  found  in  solitude ;  and  whether  a  man,  ^loae 
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age  aad  viitiie  nadte  him  TiBnenbie,  eoold  teadi 
any  peculiar  art  of  shmming  evils^  or  enduring 
them. 

Imlac  and  the  Frinoeaa  agreed  to  accompany 
him ;  and^  after  the  neceaaar^  preparations,  thev 
began  their  journey.  Their  way  ky  throng 
^be  fields,  where  shepherds  tended  their^loclai, 
and  the  lambs  were  playing  upon  the  pasture. 
''  This/'  said  the  poet,  "  is  the  life  which  has 
been  often  odebntfed  for  its  innocence  and  quiet ; 
let  us  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 
hards'  tents,  and  know  whether  all  our  searches 
are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simplicity." 

The  proposal  pleased  them,  and^y  induced 
ihe  shqiherds,  by  small  presents  and  familiar 
miestions,  to  tell  tneir  opinion  of  their  own  state : 
tney  were  so  rude  and  isnorant,  so  little  Me  to 
compare  the  good  with  tne  evil  of  their  occupa^ 
lion,  and^so  indistinct  in  their  narratives  and  de- 
scriptions, that  very  little  could  be  learned  from 
Idhmn.  But  it  was  evident  that  their  hearts  were 
cankered  with  discontent ;  and  they  considered 
tbemselyes  as  condemned  to  labour  fSor  the  luxury 
of  the  rich,  and  looked  up  with  stupid  maleroa 
lence  towEud  those  that  were  placed  above  themJ 
The  Princess  pronounced  with  yehemaieef 
that  die  would  never  sulBfer  thcJiie  envious  sa- 
vages to  be  her  companions,  and  that  she  diould 
not  soon  be  desirous  of  seeing  any  more  Bpoci- 
mens  of  rustic  happiness ;  but  could  not  bciieve 
^t  all  the  accounts  of  primeval  pleasures  were 
fabulous,  and  was  in  doubt  whether  life  had  any 
iidnf  that  could  be  justlv  preferred  to  the  jdacid 
gratification  of  fielcU  ana  woods.  She  hoped  that 
the  time  would  come,  when,  with  a  few  virtu- 
ous and  degant  companions,  she  should  gather 
flowers  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondle  the 
lajnbs  of  her  own  ewe,  and  listen  without  care, 
among  brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  hes  maid- 
ens raiding  in  the  shade. 

CHAJP.  XX. 

The  Danger  ofProeperU^. 

On  the  next  day  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney, till  the  heat  oompdkd  them  to  look  round 
Ibr  shelter.  At  a  sinall  distance  they  saw  a 
thick  wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entem  than 
they  perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the 
habitations  of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diligently 
cut  away  to  open  walks  where  die  shades  ware 
darkest ;  die  boughs  of  opposite  trees  were  ar- 
tbfidally  interwoven,  seats  of  flowery  turf  wero 
raised  m  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
toned along  the  side  fi  a  winding  path,  had  its 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  small  badns,  and 
its  stream  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone,  heaped  together  to  increase  ito  mmr- 
murs. 

They  paned  dowly  throuf^  the  wnod^  de» 


lighted  with  flBoh  usevpeeted  aoooimnodatiaw^ 
and  entertained  each  other  with  con{ecturii^ 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  those  tb& 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisure  and  art 
finr  such  harmless  luxury. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  the  souod  of 
music,  and  saw  youths  and  virgins  dancing  in 
the  grove;  and,  going  still  further,  beheld  a 
stately  palace  built  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with 
woods.  The  laws  of  eastern  hospitality  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  the  master  welcomed  them 
like  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  skilfpl  enough  in  appearances  soon 
to  disc^n  that  they  were  no  common  guests, 
and  spread  his  table  with  magnificence,  Tlw 
eloquence  of  Imlac  caught  his  attention,  and 
^6  Id^joourtesy  of  the  Princess  exdted  hk  re* 
spect.  When  they  ofiRsred  to  depart  h^  entreated 
their  stay,  and  was  the  next  day  more  unwill- 
ing to  msmiss  them  than  before.  They  wen 
eanly  persuaded  to  stq>,  and  civility  grew  19 
in  time  to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  Prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  cheer- 
ftd,  and  all  die  fiice  of  nature  smiling  round  the 
place,  and  could  not  forbear  to  hope  that  he 
should  find  hero  what  he  was  secJdng ;  but 
when  he  was  congratuladng  the  maater  upon 
his  pooessions,  he  answered  witA  a  sigh, — ^'  Xf  y 
condidon  has,'  indeed,  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness, but  appearances  aro  ddnsive.  My  prospe- 
rity puts  my  lifb  in  danger;  the  Bassa  of  Egypt 
is  my  enemy,  incensed  only  by  my  wealth  and 
popularity.  I  have  been  hitherto  protected 
against  him  by  die  princes  of  the  country ;  but 
as  the  favour  of  the  great  is  uncertain,  I  know 
not  how  soon  my  defenders  may  be  persuaded 
-to  sharo  the  plunder  with  the  iBatea.  I  have 
sent  my  treasures' into  a  distant  country,  and, 
upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared  to  fidlow 
them.  Then  will  my  enemies  riot  in  my  man«- 
sion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which  I  have  plant- 
ed." 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and 
deprecating  his  exile ;  and  the  Princaas  was  so 
much  disturbed  with  the  tumult  of  grief  and 
indignadon,  dut  she  rotired  to  her  apartment. 
They  oontmued  widi  their  kind  invito  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  to  find  the  hennit. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Happmeet  of  Soliiude.    The  Hermit  $ 
JSiitory* 

Thbt  came  on  the  third  day,  by  die  dhreo- 
tion  of  die  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  cell:  Itwas 
a  cavern  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  overshadow- 
ed with  palm  trees :  at  such  a  distance  firom  the 
cataract,  diat  nothing  more  was  heard  dian  a 
gentle  unilbnn  murmur,  such  as  composes  the 
sind  tp  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it 
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wilB  assisted  by  the  wind  wfaktUiiff  aaioiig  the 
branches.  The  first  rode  essay  of  nature  hkl 
been  so  mnch  improved  by  human  labour,  that 
the  cave  eontained  serend  apartments  approj^ri- 
ated  to  difierent  uses^  and  otten  aflforded  lodpng 
to  traveUers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  hap- 
pened to  overtake. 

The  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  door^  to  en« 
joy  the  coohiess  of  the  evening.  On  one  side 
lay  a  book  with  pens  ai^d  pap^y  on  the  other 
mechanical  instroments  of  various  kinds.  As 
they  approached  him  unrmided^  the  Princess 
observea  that  he  had  not  the  countenance  of  a 
man  that  had  founds  or  could  teach,  the  way  to 
happiness. 

Tney  saluted  him  with  great  respect,  which 
he  repaid  like  a  man  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
forms  of  courts.  *'  My  children/'  said  he, ''  if 
you  have  lost  your  way,  you  shall  be  willingly 
supplied  with  such  conveniences  for  the  night 
as  tiiis  cavern  will  afibrd.  I  have  all  that  na- 
ture requires,  and  you  i^ill  not  expect  delicacies 
in  a  hermit's  cell.' 


They  thanked  him ;  and,  altering,  were  plea- 
sed wim  the  neatness  and  regularitv  of  the  place. 
The  hermit  set  flesh  and  wine  before  ihem, 
though  he  fed  only  upon  fruits  and  water.  His 
disemirse  was  cheerful  without  levitv,  and  pious 
without  enthusiasm.  He  soon  gained  the  esteem 
of  his  guests,  and  the  Princess  repented  her  hasty 
censure. 

At  last  Imlac  began  thus:  *^l  do  not  now 
wonder  that  your  reputation  is  so  far  extended  ; 
we  have  heard  at  Cairo  of  your  wisdom,  and 
came  hither  to  implore  jrour  direction  for  this 
young  man  and  maiden  va  the  choice  ofUfc" 

"  To  him  tliat  lives  well,"  answered  tlie  her- 
mit, '^  every  form  oi  lifc  is  g6od ;  nor  can  I  give 
any  other  rule  foi:  choice  than  to  remove  all  ap- 
»»arent  eviL" 

"  He  will  most  certainly  remove  from  evil," 
said  the  Prince,  *'  who  shall  devote  himself  to 
that  solitude  which  you  have  recommended  by 
your  example." 

^'  Lhave  mdeed  lived  fifteen  years  in  soUtude," 
said  the  hermit,  *'  but  have  no  desire  that  mv 
example  should  gain  any  imitators.  In  my  youtn 
I  professed  arms,  and  was  raised  by  degMs  to 
the  highest  military  rank.  I  have  traversed  wide 
countries  at  the  head  of  mv  troops,  and  seen 
many  battles  and  sieges.  At  last,  being  disgust- 
ed by  the  preferment  of  a  younger  officer,  and 
feeling  that  my  vigour  was  beginning  to  decay, 
I  resolved  to  close  my  life  in  peace,  having  found 
the  world  fUll  of  snares,  discord,  and  misery.  I 
had  once  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
by  the  shelter  of  this  cavern,  and  therefore  chose 
it  for  my  final  residence.  I  employed  artificers  to 
form  it  into  duimbers,  and  stored  it  with  all 
that  I  was  likely  to  want. 

"  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  I  r^oioed 
like  a  tempest-beaten  sailor  at  his  entrance  into 


the  harboor,  being  delighted  with  the  sadden 
dungs  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  war  to  stiDneaa 
and  repose.  When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  went 
away^  I  employed  my  hours  in  examihing  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  valley,  and  the  mine- 
rals which  I  collected  from  the  rocks.  But  that 
inquiry  is  now  grown  tastdess  and  irksome.  I 
have  been  fbr  some  time  unsettled  and  distract- 
ed;  my  mind  is  disturbed  with  a  thousand  per- 
plexities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of  imaginatann, 
^  which  hourly  ^«vail  upon  me,  because  I  have 
no  opportumties  of  relaxation  or  diversion.  I 
am  sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I  could  not 
secure  mysdf  fttxn  vice  but  by  retiring  from  d^ 
exercise  of  virtue,  and  begm  to  suspect  that  I 
was  rather  impelkd  by  resentment  tJian  led  by 
devotion  into  solitude.  My  fancy  riots  in  scenes 
of  folly,  and  I  lament  that  I  have  lost  so  mudi, 
and  have  gained  so  little.  In  solitude,  if  I  es- 
cape the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want  likewise 
the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the  good.  I  have 
been  long  comparing  the  evils  irith  the  advan- 
tages of  society,  and  resdye  to  return  into  the 
world  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  solitary  man 
will  be  certainly  miserable,  but  not  certainly 
devout." 

l%ey  heard  his  resolution  with  surprise,  but, 
after  a  shcnrt  pause,  offered  to  conduct  him  to 
Cairo.  He  dug  up  a  considerable  treasure  wlucfa 
he  had  hid  among  the  rocks,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  dty,  on  which,  as  he  approaoied  it, 
he  gazed  with  rapture. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

The  Happmeu  of  a  lAfe  led  according  to 
Natvre. 

Rassblas  went  often  to  an  assemblv  of  learn- 
ed men,  idio  met  at  stated  times  to  unbend  their 
minds,  and  compare  their  opinions.  Thar  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse,  but  thdr  ccmversa- 
tion  was  instructive,  and  their  disputations  acute, 
though  sometimes  too  violent,  and  often  conti- 
nued till  ndther  oontrovertist  remembered  upon 
what  question  they  b^^an.  Some  faults  were 
ahnost  general  among  them :  every  one  was 
pleaaed  to  hear  the  genius  or  knowledge  of  an- 
other depredated. 

In  this  assembly  Rassdas  was  rektiiM;  his  in- 
terview with  the  nermit,  and  the  won&r  with 
whidi  he  heard  him  caisure  a  course  of  life 
which  he  had  so  ddiberatdy  chosen,  and  so 
laudabty  followed.  The  sentiments  of  the  hearw 
ers  were  various.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  folly  of  his  choice  had  been  justly  punished 

S  condemnation  to  perpetual  perseverance.  One 
the  youngest  amon^  them,  with  f^reat  vdie- 
mence,  pronounced  him  an  hypocrite.  Some 
talked  ot  ^e  right  of  sodety  to  the  labour  of 
individuals,  and  oosisidered  retirement  as  a  de- 
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sertion  of  duty.  Others  readily  aUowed^  that 
there  was  a  tone  when  the  dainia  of  the  pabhc 
were  satisfied^  and  when  a  man  mi^t  properlv 
sequester  hhnself^  to  review  his  Hie,  and  purify 
his  heart. 

One^  who  appeared  nu»re  aflfected  with  the 
narrative  than  me  rest,  thought  it  likely  that 
the  hermit  would^  in  a  few  years^  go  hack  to  his 
retreat^  and  perhaps,  if  shame  did  not  restrain, 
or  deadi  int^roqat  nhn,  return  once  more  from 
his  retreat  into  the  world.  *'  For  the  hope  of 
happiness/'  said  he,  '^  is  so  strongly  impressed, 
that  the  longest  experience  is  not  able  to  effisuse 
it.  Of  the  present  state,  whatever  it  he,  we 
feel,  and  are  forced  to  confess,  the  misery ;  yet, 
when  the  same  state  is  again  at  a  distance,  ima- 
gination paints  it  as  demrahle.  But  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  desire  will  no  longer  he 
our  torment,  and  no  man  shall  he  wretched  but 
by  his  own  fault." 

*'  This,"  said  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard 
him  with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  "  is  the 
present  condition  of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is 
aheady  come  when  none  are  wretdied  but  by 
their  own  fault.  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to 
inquire  after  happiness,  wnieh  nature  has  kind- 
ly placed  witiiin  our  r^u^.  The  way  to  be  hap- 
py, is  to  live  according  to  nature,  in  obedience 
to  that  universal  and  unedtoable  law  with  which 
every  heart  is  originally  .is^ressed ;  which  is 
not  written  on  it  by  prece|kt,  but  engraven  by 
destiny ;  not  instilled  oy  eaucation,  but  infiised 
at  our  nativity.  He  that  lives  acoordhig  to  na- 
ture will  suffer  nothing  from  ^e  delusions  of 
hope  car  importunities  m  desire ;  he  will  receive 
and  rgect  with  equability  of  temper,  and  act  <Mr 
suflfer  as  the  reason  of  wings  shall  altematdy 
prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse  themselves 
with  subtle  definitions,  or  intricate  ratiocination. 
Let  them  learn  to  be  wise  by  easier  means ;  let 
them  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest,  and  the 
linnet  of  the  grove;  let  them  consider  the  life 
of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by  in- 
stinct ;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Let  us  therefore,  at  length,  cease  to  di^te, 
and  learn  to  live ;  throw  away  the  encqmbranoe 
of  precepts,  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so 
much  pride  and  pomp  do  not  understand,  and 
carry  with  us  this  simple  and  intelligible  max- 
im, ^  That  deviation  from  nature  is  deviation  1/ 
from  happiness.' "  '^H 

When  ne  had  spoken,  he.  looked  round  him 
with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  beneficence.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Prince, 
with  ^eat  modesty,  ''  as  I,  like  all  the  rest  of 
mankmd,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  doeest  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  upon  vour  mscourse ;  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  posmon  which  a  man 
so  learned  has  so  confidenUy  adlvanced.  Let  me 
only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  na- 
ture." 

^^  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so 
docile,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I  can  deny  them 


no  information  which  my  stadias  have  enabled 
me  to  affinrd.  To  live  aocordins  to  nature,  is  to 
act  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising 
tnm  the  relations  and  oualities  of  causes  anS 
effects:  toconcurwidi  tiie^(reatuid unchange- 
able scheme  of  universal  fehdty ;  to  co-operate 
with  the  general  disposition  ana  tendency  of  the 
present  system  of  things."  _^ 

The  Prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of) 
those  sa^  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he 
heard  lum  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and  was 
silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  sa- 
tisfied, and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted, with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-ope- 
rated with  the  present  system. 

CHAP,  xxiir. 

The  Prince  and  Ms  Sister  divide  between  them 
the  Work  of  Observation* 

Rasselas  returned  home  full  of  reflections, 
doubting  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  nappinesB  he  found  the  learned  and  sim- 
ple equally  ignorant;  but  as  he  was  yet  young, 
he  flattered  mmself  that  he  had  time  remaining 
for  m<»e  experiments  and  farther  inquiries.  He 
communicated  to  Imlac  his  observations  and  his 
doubts,  but  was  answered  by  him  with  new 
doubts  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort. 
He  theref<N*e  discoursed  more  frequently  and 
fi^y  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet  the  same 
hope  with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him  to 
gave  some  reason  why,  thou^  he  had  been  hi- 
werto  frustrated,  he  might  succeed  at  last. 

"  We  have  hitherto,'  said  she,  "  known  but 
little  of  the  world ;  we  have  never  yet  been 
either  fl;reatormean.  In  our  own  country,  though 
we  haa  royalty,  we  had  no  power ;  and  in  tms 
we  hav^  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  do- 
mestic peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  search,  lest 
we  should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We  will 
divide  the  task  between  us ;  you  shall  try  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  q;>lendour  of  courts,  and  I 
will  range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  Perhaps 
command  and  authority  may  be  the  supreme 
blessii^,  as  they  afibra  the  most  opportunities 
of  doing  good ;  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world 
can  give  may  be  found  in  die  modest  halnta- 
tions  of  middle  fortune — too  low  for  great  de- 
signs^ and  too  hig^  for  penury  and  distress." 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Prince  examines  the  Happiness  of  high 
Stations. 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,  and  appear- 
ed next  day  witn  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court 
of  the  Bassa.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  admitted  as  a  prince  whose 
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conotitj  had  bfougpt  hiiii  usnu  ditttfit  ooon* 
trieB^  to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  offioen  imd 
frequent  oonyersation  with  the  fiaasa  himaeUl 

He.  waa  at  first  incHned  to  helieve  that  the 
man  must  he  pleaaed  with  hia  own  condition, 
whom  all  approached  with  reverence,  and  heard 
with  obedience,  and  who  had  the  power  to  ex- 
ten4  his  edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  **  There 
can  be  no  pleasure,"  said  he,  *^  equal  to  that  of 
feeling  at  once  the  ^oj  of  thousanda  all  made 
happy  by  wise  admmistration.  Yet  since,  by 
the  law  of  subordination,  this  sublime  deUg^t 
can  be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  ia 
surdy  reasonable  to  think  that  there  is  some  sa- 
tisfiEkction  more  pcmular  and  accessible,  and  that 
millions  can  haraly  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  a 
sin^  man,  only  to  fill  his  narticular  breast 
with  incommunicable  content. 

These  thoughta  were  often  in  hia  mind,  and 
he  found  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as 
presents  and  civilities  gained  him  more  fami- 
liaritv,  he  found  that  almost  every  man  who 
stood  high  in  employment  hated  all  the  rest, 
and  was  hated  by  them,  and  that  their  Uvea 
were  a  continual  succession  of  plots  and  detec- 
tions, stratagen^s  and  escapes,  faction  and  trea<^<« 
ery.  Many  of  those  who  surrounded  the  Baa- 
sa  ware  sent  only  to  watch  and  report  his  con- 
duct :  every  tongue  was  muttering  censure,  and 
every  eye  was  searching  for  a  fault. 

At  last  the  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the 
Bassa  was  carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople, 
and  his  name  was  mentioned  no  more. 

^'  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  power?"  said  Rasselas  to  his  sister: 
'*  Is  it  without  any  efficacy  to  good  ?  or,  is  the 
subordinate  decree  only  dangerous,  and  the  su- 
preme safe  and  f;lorious  ?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only 
nappy  man  in  his  dominions  ?  or,  is  the  Sultan 
himself  subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and 
the  dread  of  enemies  ?" 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  waa  depo- 
sed. The  Sultan  that  had  advanced  him  waa 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries,  and  his  sueoesacv 
had  other  views,  or  difoent  favourites. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

7%e  Pfineeu  puma  her  Inquiry  with  more 
Duigence  than  Success. 

The  Princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated 
herself  into  many  families ;  for  there  are  few 
doors  through  which  liben^^,  joined  with  good- 
humour,  cannot  find  its  way.  The  daughters  of 
manv  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful,  but  Ne- 
kayan  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  con- 
versation of  Imlac  and  her  Inrother,  to  be  much 
pleased  with  childish  levity,  and  prattle  which 
nad  no  meaning.  She  found  their  thoughts  nar- 
row, thehr  wishes  low,  and  their  merriment  often 
artifidaL    Thehr  pleasons,  poor  as  di^  were. 


could  not  be  preserved  pure,  but  were  emfaitter'- 
ed  by  petty  competitions  and  worthkss  emula- 
tion. They  were  always  jealous  of  the  beauty 
of  each  other ;  of  a  quality  to  which  solicitude 
can  add  nothing,  and  from  which  detractioii 
can  take  nothing  away.  Many  were  in  love  wiUi 
trifiers  like  themselves,  and  manv  ftncied  that 
they  were  in  love,  when  in  truth  mey  were  <mly 
idle.  Theb  affection  waa  not  fixed  <m  senae  or 
virtue,  and  therefore  seldom  ended  but  in  vexa- 
tion. Their  grief,  however,  like  their  joy,  was 
transient ;  every  thing  floated  in  their  mind  un- 
oonne6ted  with  the  ^int  or  future,  so  that  one 
desire  easily  gave  way  to  another,  as  a  seocmd 
atone,  cast  mto  the  water,  effluxes  and  confoonda 
the  drdea  of  the  first. 

With  these  girls  she  played  aa  with  inofl&n- 
sive  animals,  and  found  them  proud  of  her 
countenance,  and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  puipose  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  ambuity  easily  persuaded  the  heaots 
that  were  swelling  wim  sorrow  to  diadluage 
thehr  secrets  in  her  ear ;  and  diose  whom  hope 
flattered,  or  prosperity  delighted,  often  courted 
her  to  partake  their  pleasure. 

The  Princess  and  ner  brodier  commonly  met 
in  the  evening  in  a  private  summer-house  on 
the  banks  of  me  Nile,  and  related  to  each  other 
the  occurrences  of  the  day.  As  they  were  sittii^ 
together,  the  Princess  cast  her  eyes  upon  die 
river  diat  flowed  befbro  her.  '*  Answer,"  said 
she,  ''great  Fadier  of  Waters,  thou  that  roUest 
thy  floods  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invoca- 
tions of  the  danj^ter  of  thy  native  king  ;  tefl 
me  if  thou  watcreit,  thnrcu^  all  ihj  course,  a 
single  habitation  firom  whi(£  thou  clost  not  hw 
the  murmurs  of  complaint !" 

''  You  are  then,"  said  Rasselas,  "  not  more 
successftd  in  private  houses  than  I  have  been  in 
courts."-*''  I  have,  since  the  last  partition  of 
our  provinces,"  said  the  Princess,  "  enabled  my- 
adf  to  enter  funiliarly  into  many  fimiiliea,  where 
diere  was  the  fdrest  diow  m  prosperity  and 
peace,  and  know  not  one  house  that  is  not  haunt- 
ed by  some  tarj  that  destroys  then-  quiet. 

"  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  the  poor,  becaue 
I  concluded  that  there  it  could  not  be  found. 
But  I  saw  many  poor  whom  I  had  supposed  to 
live  in  aflhience.  Poverty  ha^  in  large  citiea, 
very  difiisrait  appearances ;  it  is  often  concealed 
in  q;>lendour,  and  often  in  extrava^moe.  It  is 
the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  con- 
ceal their  indigence  mm  the  rest ;  they  sup- 
port themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  and 
every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  the  marrow. 

"  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  thondh 
frequent,  I  saw  with  less  pain,  becansel  conld 
relieve  it.  Yet  some  have  reftised  mv  bountieB, 
more  oflfended  with  my  quickness  to  oetect  thehr 
wants,  than  pleased  with  my  readiness  to  suc- 
cour diem ;  and  others,  whose  exigencies  com- 
pelled them  to  admit  my  kindness,  have  never 
been  able  to  forgive  their  benefactren.    Many, 
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however^  have  been  ameerely  srateftil  without 
the  ostentation  of  gratitude^  or  the  hope  of  other 
favours." 

CHAP.  XXVL 

The  Princess  continues  her  Remarks  upon  pri- 
vate Lift, 

Nekatah^  percdving  her  brother's  attention 
fixed,  proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

'*  In  families  where  there  is  or  is  not  poverty, 
ihere  is  commonly  discord ;  if  a  kin^om  be,  as 
Imhu;  tells  us,  a  great  family,  a  family  likewise 
is  a  little  kingdom,  torn  witn  factions  and  expo- 
sed to  revolutions.  An  impractised  observer  ex- 
pects the  love  of  parents  and  children  to  be  con- 
stant and  eqxial ;  but  this  kindness  seldom  con- 
tinues beyond  the  years  of  infancy ;  in  a  short 
time  the  children  become  rivals  to  their  parents. 
Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches,  and  grati- 
tude debased  by  enyj, 

''  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  concert ; 
each  child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteem 
or  fondness  of  the  parents ;  and  the  parents, 
with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each  otho*  to 
iheir  children ;  dius  some  place  their  confidence 
m  the  father,  and  some  in  the  mother,  and  by 
degrees  the  house  is  filled  with  artifices  and 
feuds. 

"  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of 
the  voung  and  the  old,  are  naturally  opposite, 
by  tne  contrary  effects  of  hope  and  de^ndence, 
or  expectation  and  experience,  without  crime  or 
fbUy  on  either  side.  The  colours  of  life  in  youth 
and  age  appear  different,  as  the  face  of  nature 
in  spring  and  winter.  And  how  can  diildren 
credit  the  assertions  of  parents,  whidi  their  own 
eyes  show  them  to  be  false? 
y  '^  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much 
to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
lives.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression ;  the  youtbex- 
pects  to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  r^;ard  to  riches, 
and  the  youth  reverences  virtue.  The  old  man 
deifies  prudence ;  the  youth  commits  himself  to 
magnanimity  and  chance.  The  young  man, 
who  intends  no  ill,  believes  that  none  is  mtend- 
ed,  and  therefore  acts  with  openness  and  can- 
dour: but  his  father,  having  suffered  the  in- 
juries of  fraud,  is  impelled  to  suspect,  and  too 
often  allured  to  practise  it  Age  looks  with 
anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  youth  with 
contempt  on  the  scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus  pa- 
rents and  children,  for  the  greatest  part,  live  on 
to  love  less  and  less ;  and,  if  those  whom  na- 
ture has  thus  closely  united  are  the  torments  of 
each  other,  where  snail  we  look  for  tenderness 
and  consolation  ?" 
•^  "  Surely,"  said  the  Prince,  '^  you  must  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  choice  of  acquaint- 
ance: I  am  unwilling  to  beUeve,  that  the  most 
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trader  of  all  relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  ef- 
fects by  natural  necessity." 

*'  Domestic  discord,"  answered  she, ''  is  not 
inevitably  and  fi&tally  necessary ;  but  yet  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
family  is  virtuous :  the  good  and  the  evil  can- 
not well  agree ;  and  the  evil  can  yet  less  agree 
with  one  another :  even  the  virtuous  fall  some- 
times to  variance,  when  their  virtues  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  tending  to  extremes.  In  ge- 
neral, those  parents  have  most  reverence  who 
most  deserve  it ;  fbr  he  that  lives  wdl  cannot 
be  despised. 

"  Many  other  evils  infest  private  life.  Some 
are  the  slaves  of  servants,  whom  they  have  trust- 
ed with  their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  in  conti- 
nual anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  ricn  rdations, 
whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  o^end. 
Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and  some  wives 
perverse :  and,  as  it  is  always  more  easy  to  do 
evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
one  can  very  rarely  make  many  happy,  the  folly 
or  vice  of  one  may  make  niany  miserable." 

'^  If  such  be  the  general  effect  of  marriage," 
said  the  Prince,  "  I  shall  for  the  future  thi&  it 
dangerous  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
anotner,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
\ner's  fault" 
"I  have  met,"  said  the  Princess,  "  with 
many  who  live  single  for  that  reason:  but  I 
never  found  that  their  prudence  ought  to  raise 
envy.  They  dream  away  their  time  without 
friendship,  without  fondness,  and  are  driven  to 
-rid  diemselves  of  the  day,  for  which  they  have 
no  use,  by  diildish  amusements,  or  vicious  de- 
lights. They  act  as  beings  under  the  constant 
sense  of  Some  known  inferiority,  that  fills  their 
minds  with  rancour,  and  their  tongues  with 
censure.  They  are  peevish  at  home,  and  male- 
volent abroad ;  and,  as  the  outlaws  of  human 
nature,  make  it  their  business  and  their  plea- 
sure to  disturb  that  society  which  debars  them 
from  its  privileges.  To  live  without  feeling  or 
exciting  sympamy,  to  be  fortunate  without  add- 
ing to  me  felicity  of  others,  or  afflicted  without 
tasting  the  balm  of  pity,  is  a  state  mcnre  gloomy 
than  solitude ;  it  is  not  retreat,  but  exclusion 
from  mankind.  Marriag^as  many  pains,  but 
cdibacy  has  no  pleasure^'  '"-' 
—^ What  Chen  is  to  be  done?"  said  Rassdas; 
"  the  more  we  inquire,  the  less  we  can  resolve. 
Surely  he  is  most  likely  to  please  himself,  that 
has  no  other  inclination  to  r^;ard." 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Disquisition  vpon  Greatness. 

The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  The 
Prince,  having  considered  his  sister's  obser* 
vation,  told  her,  that  she  had  surveyed  life 
with  prejudice,  and  supposed  misery  where  she 
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fUd  not  fhid  it.  *'  Your  narratiye/'  says  he, 
^'  throws  yet  a  darker  gloom  upon  the  prosqpects 
of  futurity :  the  (nredictions  of  Indac  were  hut 
faint  sketches  of  the  evils  painted  hy  Nekayah. 
I  l^ve  heen  lately  convinced  that  quiet  is  not 
the  daughter  of  grandeur,  or  of  power :  that 
her  presence  is  not  to  be  boi^;ht  bv  wealthy  nor 
(nforced  by  conquest.  It  is  evioent,  that  as 
any  man  acts  in  a  wider  compass,  he  must  be 
more  exposed  to  opposition  from  enmity,  ox 
miscarriage  from  chance :  whoever  has  many  to 
ploase  or  to  govern,  must  use  the  ministry  of 
many  agents,  some  of  whom  will  be  wicked, 
and  some  ignorant ;  by  some  he  will  be  misled, 
and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  gratifies  one,  he 
will  offend  another :  those  that  are  not  f&vour- 
(4  will  think  themselves  injured;  and,  since 
i'avours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the 
greater  number  will  be  always  discontented." 

''  The  discontent,"  said  the  Princess,  "  which 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shdl  always 
have  spirit  to  demise,  and  you  power  to  re- 
press." 

*'  Discontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  '^  will  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  most  just 
And  vi^lant  administration  of  public  afiairs. 
None,  nowever  attentive,  can  arwa3rs  discover 
that  merit  which  indigence  or  faction  may  hap* 
pen  to  obscure;  and  none,  however  powerful, 
1  an  always  reward  it.  Yet,  he  that  sees  infe- 
rior desert  advanced  above  him,  will  naturally 
imnute  that  preference  to  partiality  or  caprice ; 
and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcdy  be  hq>ed  that  any 
man,  however  magnanimous  by  nature,  or  ex- 
ulted by  condition,  will  be  al)le  to  persist  for 
ever  in  fixed  and  inexorable  justice  of  distribu- 
tion :  he  will  sometimes  indulge  his  own  afiec- 
tions,  and  sometimes  those  of  hu  fetvourites ;  he 
will  permit  somi  to  please  him  who  can  never 
rterve  him :  he  will  discover  in  those  whom  he 
loves  qualities  which  in  reality  they  do  not  pos- 
fitss ;  and  to  those,  firom  whom  he  receives  plea- 
sure, he  will  in  bis  turn  endeavour  to  give  it. 
Thus  will  recommendations  scmietimes  prevail 
which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by  the  m<»re 
destructive  bribery  of  fiattery  and  servility. 

*'  He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  something 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  8ufi*er  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should 
always  act  rightly,  yet  wnen  such  numbers  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure 
mid  olMtruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good, 
sometimes,  by  mistake. 

'^  The  hignest  stations  cannot  therefore  hope 
to  be  the  abodes  of  happiness,  which  1  womd 
willingly  believe  to  have  fled  from  thrones  and 
palaces,  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and  placid 
obscurity.  For  what  can  hmder  the  satisfac- 
tion, or  mtercept  the  expectations,  of  him  whose 
abilities  are  adequate  to  his  cmplo]pients,  who 
flees  with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  circuit  of  his 
influence,  who  chooses  by  his  own  knowledge 
all  whom  he  trusts,  and  whom  none  are  tempt- 


ed to  deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?  Surely  he  hai 
nothing  to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to 
be  virtuous  and  to  be  happy."  .^ 

''  Whether  perfect  happmess  would  be  pi». 
cured  by  perfect  goodness,  said  Nekayah, "  nik 
world  will  never  afford  an  <^portunity  of  deci- 
ding. But  this,  at  least,  may  be  maintained 
that  we  do  not  always  find  visible  happing  in 
proportion  to  visible  virtue.  A|l  natinal,  tad 
almost  all  political  evils,  are  incident  al^  to 
the  bad  and  good :  they  are  confounded  in  the 
miaery  of  a  famine,  and  not  much  distingiidi- 
ed  in  the  fury  of  a  fsu^don ;  they  sink  to^ethff 
in  a  tempest,  and  are  driven  togj^ther  from  th« 
country  oy  invaders.  All  that  virtue  can  affbrd, 
is  quietness  of  Conscience,  and  i^  steady  proqwet 
of  a  happier  state :  this  may  enable  m  to  en- 
dure oAlamity  with  patience;  but,  remember 
that  patience  must  suppose  pain." 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Easselas  and  Nekayah -eoniinue  ihcir  Omem' 
Hon, 

*^  Dear  Princess,"  said  Raaselas,  ''  you  lill 
into  the  common  errors  of  exaggeratory  dedi- 
mation,  by  producing,  in  a  fiunihar  diaqmB- 
tion,  examples  of  national  calamities,  and  wx» 
of  extensive  misery,  which  are  found  in  boob 
rather  than  in  the  world,  and  which,  as  they 
are  horrid,  are  ordained  to  be  rare.  Let  tw  not 
imagine  evils  which  we  do  not  feel,  or  ii^jure 
life  by  misrepresentations.  I  cannot  bear  thtt 
querulous  eloquence  which  threatens  every  city 
with  a  si^e  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  that  mak» 
famine  attend  on  every  flight  of  locusts,  and 
suspends  pestilence  on  the  wing  of  every  bint 
that  issues  from  the  south. 

''  On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils  wbidi 
overwhelm  kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is 
vaii\:  when  they  happen,  diey  must  be  endu- 
red. But  it  is  evidrat,  that  these  bursts  of  uni- 
versal distress  are  more  dreaded  than  felt:  tbon- 
sands  and  ten  thousands  flourish  in  youth,  and 
wither  in  age,  without  the  knowleoge  of  any 
other  than  domestic  evils,  and  share  the  same 
pleasures  and  vexations,  whether  dieir  Idn^ 
are  mild. or  cruel,  whether  the  armies  of  ther 
country  pursue  their  enemies,  or  retreat  before 
them.  While  courts  are  disturbed  with  intsstine 
conmetitions,  and  ambassadors  are  negpdatu^ 
in  foreign  countries,  the  smith  s^.P'^^'Jt 
anvil,  ajnd  the  husbandman  drives  ^.P^''*'^ 
forward ;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  required  and 
obtained,  and  the  sudoessive  business  of  the  sea- 
sons continues  to  make  its  wonted  refolutiDiW' 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  wbat,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  when  it  shaDhoffCD, 
will  laugn  at  human  speculation.  We  wul  not 
endeavour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  etapc"^ 
or  to  fix  the  destiny  of  kingiloms.    It  is  our 
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Vnaiiiess  to  oomitor  wlutt  beings  ISte  m  may 
perform ;  each  labouring  for  his  own  happiness^ 
by  promoting  within  his  drcle,  however  nar- 
row^ the  happiness  of  others. 

'^  Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  natore; 
men  and  women  were  made  to  be  the  compa- 
nions  of  eadi  other ;  and  therefcnre  I  cannot  be 
jiersuaded  but  ti^t  marriage  is  one  of  the  means 
of  hmtpiness." 

''  I  know  not,"  said  the  Princess,  '^  whether 
marriage  be  more  than  one  of  the  innimierable 
modes  of  human  misery.  When  I  see  and 
reckon  the  various  forms  of  connubial  infelici- 
ty, the  unexpected  causes  of  lasting  discord, 
tne  diversities  of  temper,  the  oppositions  of  opi- 
nion, the  rude  coDisicms  of  contrary  desire  where 
both  are  urged  by  violent  impulses,  the  obsti- 
nate contest  of  disagreeing  virtues  where  both 
are  supported  by  consciousness  of  good  inten- 
tion, I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think,  with 
the  severer  casuists  of  most  nations,  that  mar- 
riage is  rather  pennitted  than  approved,  and 
that  none,  but  by  the  instigation  of  a  passion 
too  much  indul^^,  entangk  themsdves  with 
indissoluble  compacts." 

'*  You  seem  to  forget,"  replied  Rasselas, 
'^  that  you  have,  even  now,  represented  celi- 
bacy as  less  ham>y  than  marriage.  Both  con- 
ditions may  be  bad,  but  Uiey  cannot  both  be 
worst  Thus  it  happens  when  wrong  opinions 
are  entertained,  that  they  mutually  destroy  each 
dher,  and  leave  the  mind  open  to  truth.' 

"  I  did  not  expect,"  answered  the  Princess, 
'<  to  hear  that  imputed  to  falsehood,  which  is  the 
consequence  only  of  frailty.  To  the  mind,  as 
to  the  eye,  it  is  oifficult  to  compare  with  exact- 
ness olirjects,  vast  in  their  extent,  and  various  in 
their  parts.  When  we  see  or  conceive  the  whole 
at  once,  we  readily  note  the  discriminations,  and 
decide  the  preference :  but  of  two  systems,  of 
whidi  neither  can  be  surveyed  by  any  human 
being  in  its  full  compass  of  magnitude  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  complication,  where  is  the  wonder, 
that,  judging  of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am  al- 
ternately afibcted  by  one  and  the  other,  as  either 
presses  on  my  memory  or  £uicy?  We  difl^ 
from  ourselves  just  as  we  differ  from  each  other, 
when  we  see  only  part  of  the  question,  as  in  the 
muldfiurious  reliUions  of  politics  and  morality : 
but  when  we  perceive  the  whole  at  once,  as  in 
numerical  computations,  all  agree  in  one  judg- 
ment, and  none  ever  varies  in  his  opinion." 

"  Let  us  not  add,"  said  the  Prince,  '*  to  the 
other  evils  of  life,  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
nor  endeavour  to  vie  with  each  other  in  subm- 
ties  of  argument  We  are  employed  in  a  search 
of  which  both  are  equally  to  ei\}oy  the  success, 
or  suffer  by  the  miscarriage.  It  is  therefore 
ilt  that  we  assist  each  other.  You  surely  con- 
cede too  hastily  from  the  infelicity  of  marriage 
against  its  institution ;  will  not  tne  misery  of 
life  prove  equally  that  life  cannot  be  the  gift  of 


Heann?   The  world  must  be  peopkd  by  nuur- 
liage,  or  peopled  without  it" 

**  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,"  returned 
Nekayah,  "  is  not  my  care,  and  needs  not  be 
yours.  I  see  no  danger  that  the  present  gene- 
ration should  omit  to  leave  successors  behind 
them :  we  are  not  now  inquiring  for  the  world, 
but  for  ourselves." 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  Debate  on  Marriage  continued. 

"  The  good  of  the  whole,"  says  Rasselas, 
'^  is  the  same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts..  If 
marriage  be  best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  evi- 
dently best  fbr  individuals ;  or  a  permanent  and 
necessary  duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and 
some  must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  conve- 
nience of  others.  In  the  estimate  which  you 
have  made  of  the  two  states,  it  appears  that  the 
incommodities  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  necessary  and  certain,  but  those  of  the 
conjugal  state  acadental  and  avoidable.  I  can- 
not fcnrbear  to  flatter  myself  that  prudence  and 
benevolence  will  make  marriage  happy.  The 
general  foUy  of  mankind  ia  the  cause  of  general 
complaint.  What  can  be  expected  but  disap- 
pointment and  repentance  from  a  choice  made 
m  the  immaturity  of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of  de- 
sire, without  judgment,  without  foredght,  with- 
out inquiry  idTter  conformity  of  opinions,  simi- 
larity of  manners,  rectitude  of  judgment,  or  pu- 
rity of  sentiment  ? 

"  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage. 
A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or 
brought  together  by  artifice,  exdiangc  glances, 
reciprocate  civilities,  go  home  and  dieam  of  one 
another.  Having  litUe  to  divert  attention,  or 
diversify  thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy 
when  tney  are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude 
that  they  shall  beliappy  together.  They  marry, 
and  discover  what  notning  but  voluntary  blind- 
[  ness  before  had  ooncealea ;  they  wear  out  life 
\^  in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  with  cruelty. 

''  From  those  early  marriages  proceeds  like- 
wise the  rivah7  ^  parents  and  children :  the 
son  is  eager  to  enjoy  the  world  before  the  father 
is  willing  to  forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room 
at  once  for  two  generations.  '  The  daughter  be- 
gins to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content 
to  fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the 
absence  of  the  other. 

'^  Surely  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided  by 
that  deliberation  and  dday  which  prudence  pre- 
scribes to  irrevocable  choice.  In  the  variety  and 
jollity  of  youthfril  pleasures,  life  may  be  wdl 
enough  supported  without  the  help  of  a  parmer. 
Longer  time  will  increase  experience,  and  wider 
views  will  allow  better  opportunities  of  inquiry 
and  selection :  one  advantange  at  least  wul  lie 
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certdn ;  the  MYetits  will  be  visibly  older  than 
their  children. 

'*  What  reason  cannot  collect/'  said  Nekayah, 
"  and  what  experiment  has  not  yet  taug^t^  can 
be  known  only  from  the  report  of  odiers.  I  have 
been  told  that  late  marriages  are  not  eminent- 
ly happy.  This  is  a  question  too  important 
to  be  nq^ected ;  and  I  nave  often  prqiosed  it 
to  those,  whose  accuracy  of  remark,  and  com- 
prdiensiveness  of  knowledge,  made  their  suf- 
rngfSB  worthy  of  regard.  They  have  generally 
determined,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  and 
woman  to  suspend  their  hie  upon  each  other  at 
a  time  when  opinions  are  fixeci,  and  habits  are 
.  established ;  when  friendships  have  been  con- 
flicted on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been  plan- 
ned into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  enjoy- 
ed the  contemplation  of  its  own  prospects. 

''  It  is  scarcely  possiUe,  that  two  travelling 
through  the  world  under  the  conduct  of  chance, 
should  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same 
path,  and  it  will  not  often  happen  that  either 
will  quit  the  .track  which  custom  has  made 
pleasing.  When  the  desultory  levity  of  youth 
nas  settled  into  regularity,  it  is  soon  succeeded 
by  pride  ashamed  to  yidd,  or  obstinacy  delight- 
ing to  contend.  And  even  though  mutual  esteem 
produces  mutuid  de^e  to  pleMe,  time  itself,  as 
It  modifies  imchanseably  the  external  mien,  de- 
termines likewise  me  direction  of  die  passions, 
and  gives  an  inflexible  rigidity  to  the  manners. 
Long  customs  are  not  easily  broken ;  he  that 
attempts  to  change  the  course  of  his  own  life, 
very  often  labours  in  vain,  and  how  shall  we  do 
that  for  others  which  we  are  seldom  al^e  to  do 
for  omrselves  ?" 

"  But  surely,"  interposed  the  Prince,  **  you 
suppose  the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or 
n^tected.  Whenever  I  shall  seek  a  wife,  it 
shidl  be  my  first  question,  whedier  she  be  will- 
ing to  be  led  by  reason  ?" 

"  Thus  it  is,"  said  Nekayah,  "  that  philoso- 
phers are  deceived.  There  are  a  thousand  fa- 
miliar disputes  which  reason  never  can  decide ; 
questions  that  elude  investigation,  and  make  lo- 
gic ridiculous ;  cases  where  something  must  be 
done,  and  where  little  can  be  said.  Consider 
the  state  of  mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can 
be  supposed  to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether 
small  or  great,  with  all  the  reasons  of  action 
present  to  their  minds.  Wretched  would  be  the 
pair,  above  all  names  of  wretchedness,  who 
should  be  doomed  to  adjust  by  reason,  every 
morning,  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  domestic 
day. 

''  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age,  will 
probably  escape  the  encroachments  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  diminution  of  this  advantage,  they 
will  be  likely  to  leave  them,  ignorant  and  help- 
less, to  a  guardian's  mercy :  or  if  that  should 
not  happen,  they  must  at  least  go  out  of  the 
world  befbre  they  sea  those  whom  they  love  best, 
either  wise  or  great. 


''  From  their  difldiai,  if  taey  have  kas  to 
fear,  they  have  kss  also  to  hope ;  and  they  Idse, 
without  equivalent,  the  joys  of  early  love,  and 
the  convenience  of  uniting  with  manners  jdiant, 
and  minds  susceptible  of  new  impresaions,  whidi 
might  wear  away  thahr  dlssBnuitudes  by  long 
cohabitation,  as  soft  bodies,  by  continual  attri- 
tion, conform  their  surfaces  to  each  other. 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  thoae  who 
marry  late  loe  best  pleased  with  their  diildreii, 
and  tnose  who  marry  early  with  their  partners.** 

•''The  union  of  these  two  affiwtions,'  saidRa»- 
selas,  ''  would  produce  all  that  could  be  widied. 
Perhaps  diere  is  a  time  when  marriage  migjht 
imite  them ;  a  time  neither  too  early  for  tke 
father,  nor  too  late  for  the  husband." 

"  Every  hour,"  answered  the  Princess, "  ood- 
firms  my  preiudice  in  favour  of  the  positioB  to 
often  uttmd  by  the  month  of  Imlae,  '  That 
nature  sets  bar  gifts  on  the  risht  hand  and  on 
the  left'  Those  conditions  whieh  flatter  hope 
and  attract  desire,  are  so  constituted,  that,  as 
we  approach  one  we  recede  from  another.  Ttoe 
are  goods  so  opposed  that  we  cannot  seiie  bothi 
but,  by  too  much  prudence,  may  pass  bciwoen 
them  at  too  great  a  distance  to  readi  either. 
This  is  often  the  hte  of  long  consideration :  he 
does  nothing  who  endeavours  to  do  more  tiiaa  la 
allowed  to  humanity.  Flatter  not  yoursdf  widi 
contrarieties  of  pleasure.  Of  the  blessings  set 
befbre  you,  make  your  chmoe,  and  be  content. 
No  man  can  taste  me  fruits  of  autumn,  while 
he  is  delighting  his  scent  with  the  flowers  of  the 
spring:  no  man  can  at  the  same  time  fill  his  eup 
from  the  source  and  frcrm  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile." 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Imiac  enters,  and  changes  the  Ckmoersaiiom. 

Here  Imlac  entered,  and  intetnipted  tiiem. 
''  Imlac,"  said  Rasselas,  "  I  have  been  taking 
from  the  Princess  the  dismal  history  of  private 
life,  and  am  almost  discouraged  from  nirther 
search." 

''  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  while 
you  are  making  the  choice  of  Ufe,  you  ne^ect 
to  live.  You  wander  about  a  single  city,  whidi, 
however  large  and  diversified,  can  now  affiird 
few  novelties,  and  forget  that  you  are  in  a 
country  famous  among  the  earliest  monarchies 
for  the  power  and  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a 
country  where  the  sciences  first  dawned  that  iL- 
luminate  the  world,  and  beyond  which  the  arts 
cannot  be  traced  cf  civil  society  or  domestic 
life. 

'^  The  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind  them 
monuments  of  inaustry  and  power,  before  whidi 
all  European  magnificence  is  confessed  to  fade 
away.  The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
schools  of  modem  builders,  and  from  the  won- 
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den  iHiich  time  hts  spared^  we  may  conjectures 
though  unoertainlys  what  it  has  deitroyed/' 

^'  My  cnrioaitys"  said  Baosolan,  *'  ooes  not 
very  strongly  lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone^ 
or  mounds  of  earth ;  my  business  is  with  man. 
I  came  hither^  not  to  measure  fragments  of  tem- 
ples^  or  trace  choked  aqueducts,  but  to  look 
upon  the  various  scries  of  the  present  world." 

''  The  things  that  are  now  Wore  us/'  said 
the  Princess,  "  require  attention,  and  deserve  it. 
What  have  I'to  do  with  the  hmes  or  the  mo- 
manents  of  ancient  times — with  times  whidi 
never  can  return,  and  heroes,  whose  form  of 
hSe  was  different  from  all  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  mankind  requires  or  aJlows  ?" 

^^  To  know  any  thinff,"  returned  the  poet, 
*'  we  must  know  its  enects ;  to  see  men,  wfi 
must  see  their  works,  that  we  may  leam  what 
reason  has  dictated,  or  passion  has  incited,  and 
find  what  are  the  most  powerful  motives  of  ac- 
tion. To  judffe  rightly  of  the  present,  we  must 
oppose  it  to  the  past ;  for  all  judgment  is  com- 
narative,  and  ot  die  future  nothing  can  be 
Known.  The  truth  is,  diat  no  mind  is  much 
em^oyed'Upon  die  present:  recollection  and 
anticipation  fill  up  almost  all  our  moments. 
Our  passions  are  joy  and  nief,  love  and  hatred, 
hope  and  fear.  Of  joy  and  grief,  the  past  is  the 
otj ect ;  and  the  future,  of  hope  and  near :  even 
love  and  hatred  respect  the  jMst,  firar  the  cause 
mist  have  been  bennre  the  ettect 

'^  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  former ;  and  it  is  natural  to  in- 
quire what  were  the  sources  of  the  good  that  we 
tnjoy,  or  the  evil  that  we  sufib'.  If  we  act  on- 
ly for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history 
is  not  prudent :  if  we  are  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  others,  it  is  not  just  Ignorance,  when 
it  is  voluntaiT,  is  criminal :  and  ne  may  proper- 
ly be  char|;ea  with  evil,  who  refused  to  leam 
how  he  mi^t  prevent  it. 

'^  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  use- 
Ihl  as  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  rea- 
son, the  successive  advances  of  science,  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are 
the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the 
extinction  and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts 
of  batties  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  busi- 
ness of  princes,  the  usefnl  or  elegant  arts  are 
not  to  be  neglected ;  those  who  have  kingdoms 
to  govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

"  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than 
precept.  A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a 
painter  must  copy  pictures.  In  this,  contem- 
plative life  has  tne  advantage :  great  actions  are 
seldom  seen,  but  the  labours  of  art  are  always 
at  hand  for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  art 
has  been  able  to  perform. 

''  When  the  eye,  or  the  imagination,  is  struck 
with  any  uncommon  work,  the  next  transition  of 
an  active  mind  is  to  the  means  by  which  it  was 


performed.  Here  begins  the  true  use  of  such 
contemplation ;  we  enlarge  our  comprehension 
by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  some  art  lost 
to  mankind,  or  leam  what  is  less  perfectiy 
known  in  our  own  ccmntry.  At  least  we  com- 
pare our  own  with  former  times,  and  either  re- 
joice at  our  improvement,  or,  what  is  the  first 
motion  towards  good,  discover  our  defects." 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  the  Prince,  '^  to  see  all 
that  can  deserve  my  search." — '*  And  I,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  shall  rejoice  to  leam  somediing  of 
the  manners  of  antiquity." 

"  The  most  pompous  monmnent  of  Egyptian 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  bulky  works  of 
manual  industry,"  said  Imlac,  "  are  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  fabrics  raised  befcHre  the  time  of  history, 
and  of  which  the  earliest  narratives  afibrd  us 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  these  the  greatest 
is  still  standing,  very  httie  injured  bv  time." 

"  het  us  visit  them  to-morrow,'  said  Ne- 
kayah :  "  I  have  often  heard  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  seen  them,  within 
and  without,  with  my  own  eyes." 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

They  visit  the  Ptframids, 

Thk  resolution  being  thus  taken,  thev  set  out 
the  next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  tneir  ca- 
mek,  being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  Pyramids 
tin  tiieir  curiosity  was  rally  satisfied.  They 
travelled  gently,  turned  aside  to  every  thing  re- 
mariutUe,  stopped  firom  time  to  time  and  con- 
versed with  the  inhabitants,  and  observed  the 
various  appearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inha*- 
bited,  of  wild  and  cultivated  nature. 

When  they  came  to  the  Great  Pvramid,  they 
were  astoni^ed  at  the  extent  of  tne  base,  and 
the  height  of  the  top.  Imlac  explained  to  them 
the  principles  upon  which  the  pyramidal  tonw 
was  chosen  for  a  &bric  intendea  to  co-extend  its 
duration  with  that  of  the  world :  he  shewed 
that  its  gradual  diminution  gave  it  such  stable 
lity,  as  defeated  all  the  common  attacks  oiwe 
elonents,  and  could  scarcely  be  overthrrwi  by 
earthquakes  themselves,  the  least  resistible  ol* 
natural  violence.  A  concussion  (hat  shouiti 
shatter  the  Pyramid  would  threaJben  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  continent.  f 

They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitch- 
ed their  tents  at  its  fbot^Next  day  they  pre.- 
pared  to  enter  its  m^mt  apartments,  and  ha- 
ving hired  the  comii>6n  guides,  climbed  up  to  the 
first  passage ;  vditn  the  favourite  of  the  Prin- 
cess, lookmg  into  the  cavity,  stepped  back  and 
trembled.  «  Pekuah,"  said  the  Princess,  ''  ot 
what  art  thou  afhdd?"— "  Of  the  narrow  en- 
trance," answered  the  lady,  ''and  of  the  dreadful 
gjoom.  I  dare  not  enter  a  place  which  must 
surely  be  inhabited  by  unquiet  souls.  The  ori- 
ginal possessors  of  these  dreadful  vaults  will 
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start  ap  before  us,  and  perhaps  shut  us  in  for 
ever."  She  spoke,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  her  mistress. 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions/'  said  the 
Prince,  "  I  will  promise  jou  safety:  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead ;  he  that  is  once  buried 
will  be  seen  no  more." 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more/'  said  Im- 
lac,  "  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain  against 
the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people, 
rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which,  perhaps,  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  anc^er 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  sin^  cavillers  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  ada  new  terrors  to 
those  which  have  akeady  seized  upon  Pekuah. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  spectres  should 
haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  other  places,  or 
why  they  should  have  power  ot  will  to  hurt  in- 
nocence and  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  viola- 
tion of  their  privileges ;  we  can  take  nothing 
from  them ;  how  then  can  we  offend  them  ?" 

"  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  Princess,  *'  I 
will  always  go  before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  fol- 
low you.  Remember  that  you  are  the  compa- 
nion of  the  Princess  of  Abyssinia." 

''  If  the  Princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant 
should  die,"  returned  the  lady,  '*  let  her  com- 
mand some  death  less  dreadful  than  enclosure 
in  this  horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey you ;  I  must  go,  if  you  command  me ;  but, 
if  I  once  enter,  I  never  shall  come  back." 

The  Princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong 
for  expostulation  or  reproof,  and,  embracing  her^  • 
told  her  that  she  should  stay  in  the  tent  till 
dkdr  return.  Pekuah  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but 
Hitreftted  the  Princess  not  to  pursue  so  dreadful 
^  purpose  as  that  of  entering  the  recesses  of  the 
i'>  i^ttjiids.  ''  Though  I  cannot  teach  coura^," 
■ai(^  ?7ekayah,  "  I  must  not  learn  cowardice ; 
Q0r  lee  '^  at  last  nndone  what  I  came  hither  only 
tc  do." 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

They  trder  Cit  Pt/ramid. 

Pekuah  descended  to  the  Iwots,  and  the  rest 
entered  the  Pyramid ;  Ibev  r  md  through  the 
galleries,  surveyed  the  vaul'  ,  -.  ^h..  andex- 
alnined  the  chest  in  whicbi  lhhU  ^>fthefound- 
er  is  sumMMed  to  have  h(\.  xcpWiad.  They 
then  sat  down  \p  one  c»f  the  niuet  '^pariuus  cham- 
bers to  rest  a  while.  V  "orr  thtj  attempted  to 
return. 


"  We  have  now,"  said  In^ae,  *'  gratified  our 
minds  with  an  exact  view  of  tl^  greatest  work 
of  man,  except  the  wall  of  China. 

^'  Of  the  wall,  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the 
motive.  It  secured  a  wealtky  and  timoroaa  na- 
tion from  the  incunkms  of  barbarians,  wboae 
unskilf^ilness  in  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them 
to  supply  Uieir  wants  by  ra^e  than  \>y  indus- 
try, and  who  from  time  to  tone  poured  in  upon 
the  habitations  of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vul- 
tures descend  upon  domestic  fowl.'  Thai  cele- 
rity and  fierceness  made  the  wall  necessary,  and 
their  ignorance  made  it  efficadons. 

'^  But  for  the  Pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever 
been  given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of 
the  wcnrk.  The  narrowness  of  the  chambov 
proves  that  it  could  afibrd  no  retreat  from  ene- 
mies, and  treasures  mi^t  have  been  lepottted 
at  far  less  expence  with  equal  securiw.  It  secttia 
to  have  been  erected  only  in  compUance  with 
that  hunger  of  imamnation  which  preys  inces- 
santly upon  life,  andmust  be  always  apoeaaed 
by  some  employment.  Those  who  have  weady 
aU  that  they  can  tmoy,  must  enlarge  their  d^ 
sires.  He  tnat  has  built  for  use  till  use  is  mq^ 
plied,  must  begin  to  build  for  vanity,  and  ex- 
tend his  plan  to  the  utmost  power  of  human  per- 
formance, that  he  may  not  be  soon  reduced  to 
fcnrm  another  wish. 

*'  1  consider  this  mi^ty  structure  as  a  numu- 
ment  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  ei^joyments. 
A  khig,  whose  po^er  is  unlimited,  and  whose 
treasures  surmountall  real  and  ima^ary  wants, 
is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  of  a  Py- 
ramid, the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tastelessness 
of  pleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tediouaneas  of 
declining  life,  Inr  seeing  thousands  kbourinc 
without  end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  puxpoee,  laid 
upon  another.  Whoever  thou  art,  that,  not 
content  with  a  moderate  condition,  imagineat 
happiness  in  royal  magnificence,  and  dressiest 
that  command  or  riches  can  feed  the  appetite  of 
novelty  with  perpetual  mtifications,  survey  the 
Pyramids,  and  confess  thy  folly  !" 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Tfte  Princess  meets  wilk  an  unexpected  Misfir* 
tune* 

They  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  ea- 
vity  at  which  they  had  entered ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess prepared  for  ner  favourite  a  long  narrative 
of  dark  labyrinths  and  costly  rooms,  and  of  the 
different  impressions  which  the  varietica  of  the 
way  had  made  upon  her.  But  when  they  came 
to  Uieir  ^n,  they  found  every  one  silent  and 
dgected :  die  men  discovered  shame  and  fear 
in  their  countenances,  and  the  women  were  weep- 
ing in  their  tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  inquired.    ''You  had 
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scarcely  entered  into  ^  Pyramid/^  said  one  of 
the  attendants^  '*  when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushed 
upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  resist  them^  and 
too  slow  to  escape.  They  were  about  to  search 
the  tents^  set  us  on  our  cameb^  and  driTe  us 
along  before  them^  when  the  approach  of  some 
Turnsh  horsemen  put  them  to  night ;  but  they 
seized  ^e  lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids^  and 
carried  them  away :  the  Turks  are  now  pursu- 
xDfL  them  by  our  instigation,  but  I  fear  they 
wm  not  be  able  to  oreitake  them." 

The  Princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  grief.  Rasselas,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  servants  to  follow  him, 
and  premured  to  pursue  the  robbers  with  his 
sabre  in  nis  hand.  ''  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "  what 
can  you  hope  fi-om  violence  or  valour?  the 
Arabs  ate  mounted  on  horses  trained  to  battle 
and  retreat ;  we  have  only  beasts  of  burthen. 
By  leaving  our  present  station  we  may  lose  the 
PrincessTout  cannot  hope  to  regain  Pekuah." 

In  a  diort  time  the  Turks  returned,  having 
not  been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  Princess 
burst  out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rasselas 
<»uld  scarcely  forbear  to  r^roach  them  with 
cowardice ;  but  Imlac  was  of  omnion,  that  the 
escape  of  the  Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their 
mismrtune,  fbr,  perhaps,  they  would  have  killed 
their  captives  rawer  tnan  have  resigned  them. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Thty  return  to  Cairo  without  Pekuah. 

Thbrb  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  longer 
ata^.  Tliey  returned  to  Cairo,  repenting  of  their 
curiosity,  cehsuring  the  ne^igence  of  the  ^ 
vemment,  lamenting  their  own  rashness,  which 
bad  n^ected  to  procure  a  guard,  imagining 
many  expedients  by  which  the  loss  of  Pekuah 
mignt  have  been  prevented,  and  resolving  to  do 
something  for  her  recovery,  though  none  could 
find  any  tiling  proper  to  lie  done. 

Nekayah  retirect  to  her  chamber,  where  her 
women  attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her 
that  all  had  tiieir  troubles,  and  tiiat  lady  Pekuah 
bad  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  world  for  a 
loi^  time,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  chanse 
of  fortune.  They  hoped  that  some  good  would 
befol  her  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistress  would  find  another  friend,  who  might 
supply  her  place. 

The  Princess  made  them  no  answer ;  and  thev 
continued  the  form  of  condolence,  not  mucn 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  the  favourite  was 

Next  day,  the  Prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a 
memorial  oi  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered, 
and  a  petition  for  redress.  The  Bassa  threatened 
to  punish  the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
eatch  them ;  nor  indeed  could  any  account  or 


deacnption  be  given  by  which  he  might  direct 
the  pursuit. 

It  soon  appeared  that  JBOthing  would  be  done 
by  authority.  GovermMoi,  being  accustomed  to 
hear  of  more  crimes  than  they  can  punirii,  and 
more  wrongs  than  the;^  can  redress,  set  tiiem- 
selves  at  ease  by  indiscnminate  negligence,  and 
presentiy  forget  the  request  when  they  lose  sight 
of  the  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence by  private  agents.  He  found  many  who 
pretended  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the 
naunts  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regular  correspond- 
ence with  their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  tmder- 
took  the  recovery  of  Pekuah.  Of  these,  some 
were  furnished  with  money  for  tiieir  journey, 
and  came  back  no  more  ;  some  were  liberally 
paid  for  accounts  which  a  few  days  discovered 
to  be  false.  But  the  Princess  would  not  suffer 
any  means,  however  improbable,  to  be  left  un- 
tried. While  she  was  doing  something,  she 
kept  her  hope  alive.  As  one  expedient  fldled, 
another  was  suggested;  when  one  messenger 
returned  unsuccessful,  another  was  diiqpatched 
to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuah 
nothing  had  been  heard ;  the  hopes  which  tiiey 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew 
more  languid ;  and  tiie  Princess,  when  ^e  saw 
nothing  more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down  inconso- 
lable in  hopeless  d^ection.  A  thousand  times 
she  reproacned  herself  with  the  easy  compliance 
by  which  she  permitted  her  favourite  to  stay  be- 
hmd  her.  ''  Had  not  my  fondness,"  said  she, 
"  lessened  my  authority,  Pekuah  had  not  dared 
to  talk  of  h&e  terrors.  She  ought  to  have  feared 
me  more  than  spectres.  A  severe  look  would 
have  overpowered  her ;  a  peremptory  command 
would  have  compelled  obeoienoe.  Wny  did  fool- 
ish indulgence  prevail  upon  me  ?  why  did  I  not 
speak,  and  refuse  to  hear  ?" 

"  Great  Princess^"  said  Imlac,  ^'  do  not  re- 
proach yourself  for  jour  virtue,  or  consider  that 
as  blameable  by  which  evil  has  accidcntaUy  been 
caused.  Your  tenderness  for  the  timidity  of  Pe- 
kuah was  generous  and  kind.  When  we  act 
according  to  our  duty,  we  commit  the  events  to 
Him  by  whose  laws  our  actions  are  governed, 
and  who  will  suffer  none  to  be  finally  punished 
for  obedience.  When,  in  prospect  of  some  good, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  we  break  tiie  rules 
prescribed  us,  we  withdraw  fitxn  tiie  direction 
of  superior  wisdom,  and  take  all  consequences 
upon  ourselves.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the 
oonnectioi)  of  causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may 
venture  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right  When 
we  pursue  our  ends  oy  lawful  means,  we  may  al- 
ways console  our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture recompense.  When  we  consult  only  our 
own  policy,  and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to 
good,  by  overleaping  tne  settled  boundaries  of 
right  and  ^v^ong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  >>y 
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sucoees^  because  we  cannot  escape  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  feult ;  but  if  we  miscarry,  the  dis- 
appointment is  irremediably  embittered.  How 
comfortless  is  the  sorrow  of  him,  who  feels  at 
once  die  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  ca- 
lamity, which  guilt  has  brought  upon  him  ! 

**  Consider,  Princess,  what  would  have  been 
your  condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreat- 
ed to  accompany  you,  and,  beiiu;  compelled  to 
stay  in  die  tents,  had  been  carriea  away ;  or  how 
woidd  you  have  borne  the  thought  if  you  had 
forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had  died 
before  you  in  agonies  of  terror  ?" 

"  Had  either  happened,"  said  Nekayah,  "  I 
could  not  have  endured  life  till  now ;  I  should 
have  been  tortured  to  madness  by  the  remem- 
brance of  such  cruelty,  or  must  have  pined  away 
in  abhorrence  of  myself/* 

^'  This,  at  least,  said  Imlac,  "  is  the  present 
reward  of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucky 
consequence  can  obl^  us  to  repent  it" 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

The  Princess  languishes  for  want  of  Pekuah, 

Nekayah,  beine  thus  reconciled  to  herself, 
found  that  no  evu  is  insupportable  but  that 
which  is  accompanied  with  consciousness  of 
wrong.  She  was,  ^m  that  time^  delivered  from 
the  violence  of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk 
into  silent  pensiveness  and  gloomy  tranquillity. 
She  sat  from  morning  to  evening  recollecting  all 
that  had  been  done  or  said  by  her  Pekuah, 
treasured  up  with  care  every  trifle  on  which  Pe- 
kuah had  set  an  accidental  value,  and  which 
might  recal  to  mind  any  little  incident  or  care- 
less conversation.  The  sentiments  of  her  whom 
she  now  expected  to  see  no  more,  were  treasured 
in  her  memory  as  rules  of  life,  and  she  delibe- 
rated to  no  otner  end  than  to  conjecture  on  any 
occasion  what  would  have  been  the  opinion  and 
counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women,  by  whom  she  was  attended,  knew 
nothing  of  her  real  condition,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  talk  to  them  but  with  caution  and  re- 
serve. She  began  to  remit  her  curiosity,  having 
no  great  desire  to  collect  notions  which  she  had 
no  convenience  of  utterine.  Rasselas  endeavour- 
ed first  to  comfort,  and  anerwards  to  divert  her ; 
he  hired  musicians,  to  whom  she  seemed  to  list- 
en, but  did  not  hear  them ;  and  procured  mas- 
ters to  instruct  her  in  various  arts,  whose  lec- 
tures, when  they  visited  her  again,  were  again 
to  be  repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  Mea- 
sure, and  her  ambidon  of  excellence.  And  her 
mind,  though  forced  into  short  excursions,  al- 
ways recurred  to  the  image  of  her  friend. 

Imlac  was  every  m(»iung  eamesdy  eiyoined 
to  renew  his  inquiries,  and  was  asked  every  niglu 
whether  he  had  yet  heard  of  Pekuah ;  till,  not 
being  able  to  return  the  Princess  the  answer  that 


she  desired,  he  was  less  and  leas  willing  to  oome 
into  her  presence.  She  observed  his  backward- 
ness, and  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  ^'  Toa 
are  not,"  said  she,  '*  to  confound  impatience 
with  resentment,  or  to  suppose  that  I  charge  yoa 
with  negligence,  because  I  repine  at  your  nn- 
successfulness.  I  do  not  mucn  wonder  at  your 
absence.  I  know  diat  the  unhappy  are  nerer 
pleasing,  and  diat  all  naturally  avoid  the  ocm- 
tagion  of  misery.  To  hear  complaintB  is  weari- 
some, alike  to  the  wretcbed  and  die  happy  ;  fur 
who  would  cloud,  by  advenddous  gncdT,  the 
short  gleams  of  gaiety  which  life  allows  us  ?  or 
who,  that  is  struggling  under  his  own  erila, 
will  add  to  them  the  miseries  of  another  ? 

"  The  dme  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be 
disturbed  any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah : 
my  search  auer  happiness  is  now  at  an  ena.  I 
am  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  its 
flatteries  and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myself  in 
solitude,  without  any  other  care  than  to  oom- 
pose  my  thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hoars  by  a 
constant  succession  of  innocent  occimationB,  ml, 
with  a  mind  purified  from  earthly  desixesy  I 
shall  enter  into  diat  state,  to  which  all  are  list- 
ening, and  in  which  I  hope  again  to  esijoj  the 
friemlship  of  Pekuah." 

^^  Do  not  entangle  your  mind^"  said  ImlaCy 
<*  by  irrevocable  determinatbns,  nocincrease  the 
burthen  of  life  by  a  voluntary  accumulation  of 
''misery :  the  weariness  of  retirement  will  ocm- 
tinue  or  increase  when  die  loss  of  Pekuah  is  for- 
got. That  you  have  been  dfiprived  of  one  plea- 
sure is  no  very  good  reason  for  rejection  or  the 
rest" 

"  Since  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  re- 
tain. She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trusty  has 
litde  to  hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle 
of  happiness.  We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that 
what  satisfaction  dus  world  can  afford,  must 
arise  from  the  conjuncdon  of  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  goodness :  wealth  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  be- 
stowed, and  knowledge  nothing  out  as  it  is  com- 
municated :  they  must  therefore  be  imparted  to 
others,  and  to  whom  could  I  now  delignt  to  im- 
part them  }  Goodness  affords  the  only  comfort 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  a  partner^  and 
goodness  may  be  practised  in  retirement." 

"  How  far  sohtude  may  admit  goodness,  or 
advance  it,  I  shall  not,"  repHedi  Imlac,  '^  dis- 
pute at  present  Remember  the  confession  of 
the  pious  hermit  You  will  wish  to  return  in- 
to the  world  when  the  image  ofyour  companion 
has  left  your  thoughts."— *'  Tliat  time,"  said 
Nekayah,  "  will  never  come.  The  generous 
frankness,  the  modest  obsequiousness,  and  the 
faithful  secrecy  of  nly  dear  Pekuah,  wiU  always 
be  more  missed,  as  I  shall  live  longer  to  see  vice 
and  folly." 

"  The  state  of  a  mind  (qypressed  with  a  sad- 
den calamity,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  like  that  of  the 
fabulous  inhabitants  of  the  new-created  earth. 
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who,  td&en  the  fint  nigi^t  came  upon  them^  gap- 
posed  that  day  would  never  return.  When  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  gather  over  us^  we  see  nothing 
beyond  them^  nor  can  imagihe  how  tl^  wiO 
be  dispeUed:  yet  a  new  day  succeeded  to  the 
night,  and  sorrow  is  never  long  without  a  dawn 
of  ease.  But  they  who  restrain  themselves  from 
receiving  comfort,  do  as  the  savages  would  have 
done,  had  they  put  out  their  eyes  when  it 
was  dark.  Our  minds,  like  our  bodies,  are  in 
continual  flux ;  something  is  hourly  lost,  and 
something  acquired.  To  lose  much  at  once  is 
inconvenient  to  either,  but  while  the  vital  powers 
remain  uninjured,  nature  will  find  the  means  of 
reparation.  Distance  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
mind  as  on  the  eye ;  and  while  we  glide  alonf 
the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave  behind 
118  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we  ap* 
proach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  mmer 
life  to  stagnate ;  it  will  grow  muddy  for  want 
of  motion.  Coimnit  yourself  again  to  the  current 
of  the  world ;  Pekuah  will  vimish  by  degrees ; 
jrou  will  meet  in  your  way  some  other  favour- 
ite, or  learn  to  dimise  yourself  in  general  con« 
venation." 

''  At  least,"  said  the  Prince,  ^*  do  not  despair 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried :  the  inquiry 
after  the  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued,  and 
shall  be  carried  pn  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  promise  to  wait  a  year 
for  the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolu- 
tion." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  {nrmnise  to  her  brother,  who  had 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it.  Imlac  had, 
indeed,  no  great  hc^  of  regaining  Pekuah ;  but 
he  supposed,  that  if  he  could  secure  the  inter- 
val of  a  year,  the  Princess  would  be  then  in  no 
danger  en  a  cloister. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Prktiah  U  ttill  remembered*     The  Progress  of 
Sorrow. 

Nekayah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted 
for  the  recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by 
her  promise,  set  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a 
distance,  b^n  imperceptibly  to  return  to  com- 
mon cares  and  common  pleasures.  She  rgoiced 
without  her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of 
her  sorrows,  and  sometimes  caught  herself  with 
indignation  in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind 
ixom  the  remembrance  of  her,  whom  yet  she  re- 
solved never  to  forget. 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditation  on  the  merits  and  fondness  q£ 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  constantly 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eyes 
swollen  and  her  coimtenance  clouded.  By  de- 
grees she  grew  less  scrupulous,  and  suflferea  any 


iinportant  aaad  pressing  avocation  to  deUy  the 
tribute  of  daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  len 
occasions ;  and  sometimes  forgot  what  she  was 
indeed  afinaid  to  remember ;  and,  at  last,  whdly 
released  herself  from  the  duty  of  periodical  id!- 
fliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  diminish- 
ed. A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her  back 
to  memory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  no- 
thing but  the  confidence  of  friendship  can  sup- 
e,  made  her  frequently  regretted.  She,  there- 
3,  solicited  Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry, 
and  to  leave  no  art  of  intelligence  untried,  that 
at  least  she  might  have  the  ccnnfort  of  knowing 
that  she  did  not  suffer  by  negligence  car  sluggish- 
ness. "  Yet  what,"  said  she,  ''  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  our  pursuit  of  happiness,  when  we  find 
the  state  of  life  to  be  such  that  happiness  itself 
is  the  cause  oi  misery  ?  Why  should  we  endea- 
vour to  attain  that  or  which  the  possession  can- 
not be  secured  ?  I  shall  henceforward  fear  to 
yi^d  my  heart  to  excellence,  however  bright,  or 
to  fondness,  however  tender,  lest  I  should  lose 
again  what  I  have  lost  in  Pekuah." 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

« 

The  Princess  hears  newi  of  Pekuah, 

Ik  seven  months,  one  of  the  messengers,  who 
had  been  sent  away  upon  the  day  when  the  pro- 
mise was  drawn  m>m  the  Princess,  returned, 
after  many  unsuccessfrd  rambles,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Nubia,  with  an  account  that  Pekuah  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  chief,  who  possessed  a 
castle  or  fortress  on  the  extremity  of  Egypt.  The 
Arab,  whose  revenue  was  plunder,  was  willing 
to  restore  her,  with  her  two  attendants,  for  two 
hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  subject  of  debate.  The 
Princess  was  in  ecstasies  when  she  hea^d  that 
her  favourite  was  alive,  and  might  so  cheaply 
be  ransomed.  She  could  not  think  of  delaying 
for  a  moment  Pdcuah's  happiness  or  her  own, 
but  entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  mes- 
senger with  the  sum  required.  Imlac  being  con- 
sulted, was  not  very  confident  of  the  veracity  of 
the  relater,  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of  the 
Arab's  faidi,  who  might,  if  he  were  too  Uberal- 
ly  trusted,  detain  at  once  the  money  and  the 
captives.  He  thought  it  dangerous  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  power  of  the  Arab,  by  goina;  into 
his  district ;  and  could  not  expect  that  the  ro- 
ver would  so  much  expose  himself  as  to  come 
into  the  lower  country,  where  he  might  be  sei- 
zed by  the  forces  of  tne  Bassa. 

It  IS  difficult  to  negodate  where  neither  will 
trust.  But  Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  di- 
re^d  the  messenger  to  propose  that  Pekuah 
should  be  conducted  by  ten  horsemen  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  St  Anthony,  which  is  situated  in  the 
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deserts  of  Upper  £gypt,  where  she  should  he 
met  hy  the  same  namto-,  and  her  ransom  should 
hepaid. 

That  no  time  might  he  lost,  as  they  expected 
that  the  proposal  would  not  he  refused,  they  im- 
mediately h^an  their  journey  to  the  monastery ; 
and  when  they  arrived,  Imlac  went  fbrward  with 
the  former  messenger  to  the  Arah's  fortress.  Ras- 
selas  was  desirous  to  go  with  them ;  hut  neither 
his  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent.  The  Arah, 
aooordii^  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  ohsenrel 
the  laws  of  hospitality  with  great  exactness  to 
those  who  put  tnemselves  into  his  power,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  hrought  Pekuah  with  her  maids, 
hy  easy  journeys,  to  the  place  appointed,  where, 
receiving  the  stipulated  price,  ne  restored  her, 
with  great  respect,  to  Uhorty  and  her  friends, 
and  tlndertook  to  conduct  tnem  hack  towards 
Cairo  heyond  all  danger  of  rohbery  or  violence. 

The  rancess  and  her  favourite  embraced  each 
other  with  transport  too  violent  to  be  expressed, 
and  went  out  together  to  pour  the  tears  of  ten- 
derness in  secret,  and  exchange  professions  of 
kindness  and  eratitude.  After  a  few  hours  they 
returned  into  ue  refectory  of  the  convent,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  the  prbr  and  his  brethren, 
the  Prince  required  of  Pekuah  the  history  of  her 
adventures.  • 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Lndy  Pekuah. 

"  At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  I  was 
forced  away,"  said  Pekuah, "  your  servants  have 
told  you.  The  suddenness  of  the  event  struck 
me  with  surprise,  and  I  was  at  first  rather  stu- 
pified  than  agitated  with  any  passion  of  either 
fear  or  sorrow.  My  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  q>eed  and  tumult  of  our  flight,  while  we 
were  followed  by  the  Turks,  who,  as  it  seem- 
ed, soon  despaired  to  overtake  us,  or  were  afraid 
of  those  whom  they  made  a  show  of  menacing. 

*'  When  the  Arabs  saw  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  slackened  their  course ;  and  as  I 
was  less  harassed  by  external  violence,  I  began 
to  fed  more  uneasiness  in  my  mind.  After  some 
time,  we  stepped  near  a  spring  shaded  with  trees, 
in  a  pleasant  meadow,  where  we  were  set  upon 
the  ground,  and  a&sared  sudi  refreshments  as 
our  masters  were  partaking.  I  was  suffered  to 
sit  with  my  maids  apart  from  the  rest,  and  none 
attempted  to  comfort  or  insult  us.  Here  I  first 
began  to  fed  the  fuD  weight  of  my  misery.  The 
f^  sat  weeping  in  silence,  and  from  time  to 
time  looked  on  me  for  succour.  I  knew  not  to 
what  condition  we  were  doomed,  nor  could  con- 
jecture where  would  be  the  place  of  our  captivity, 
or  whence  to  draw  any  hope  of  deliverance.  I 
was  in  the  Jyuids  of  robbers  and  savages,  and 
bad  no  reaion  to  suppose  that  their  pity  was 


more  than  their  jnttioe,  or  that  they  would  ftr- 
bear  the  gratification  of  any  ardour  of  denre,  or 
caprice  of  crudity.  I,  however,  IrJMpd  my  mgfeds, 
and  endeavourea  to  padff  them  by  remarldiig, 
that  we  were  yet  treated  with  decency,  and  that, 
since  we  were  now  carried  beyond  pursuit,  there 
was  no  danger  of  violence  to  our  uvea. 

"  When  we  were  to  be  set  again  on  horse- 
back, my  maids  dung  round  me,  and  refused  to 
be  parted ;  but  I  commanded  them  not  to  irri- 
tate those  who  had  us  in  their  power.  We  tra- 
velled the  remaining  part  of  the  day  through  an 
unfrequented  and  pathless  country,  and  came 
bv  moonlight  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  rert 
of  the  troop  was  stationed.  Their  tents  woe 
pitched,  and  their  fires  kindled,  and  our  <drief 
was  wdcomed  as  a  man  much  bdoved  by  bis 
dependants. 

"  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  where 
we  found  women  who  had  attended  their  hus- 
bands in  the  enedition.  Thcrjr  set  before  ns  the 
supper  which  they  had  provided,  and  I  ate  it 
ratho*  to  encourage  my  rMds,  than  to  con^ly 
with  any  appetite  of  my  own.  When  die  meat 
was  taken  away,  they  spread  the  carpets  liar  re- 
pose. I  was  weary,  and  hoped  to  find  in  sleep 
that  remission  of  distress  wnich  nature  sddom 
denies.  Ordering  myself,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
dressed, I  observed  that  the  women  looked  very 
eamestiy  upon  me,  not  expecting,  I  si^pooe,  to 
see  me  so  submissivdy  attended.  When  ray 
upper  vest  was  taken  off,  thev  were  amwrendy 
strode  witii  the  splendour  ot  n^  dothes,  and 
one  of  them  timoroudy  laid  her  nand  upon  the 
anlNTQidery.  She  thai  went  out,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  came  back  with  another  woman,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  his^ier  rank  and  greater  antibo- 
rity.  She  did,  at  her  entrance,  the  usual  act  of 
reverence,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  placed 
me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spr^id  with  finer  carpets, 
where  I  spent  the  night  quietly  with  my  maids. 

''  In  the  mornii^,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the 
grass,  the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towards  me. 
I  rose  up  to  recdve  him,  and  he  bowed  with 
great  respect.  'Illustriouslady,'saidhe,^my  for- 
tune is  better  than  I  had  presumed  to  hope ;  I 
am  told,  by  my  women,  that  I  have  a  princess  in 
my  camp/ — '  Sir,'  answered  I, '  your  women  have 
decdvea  themsdves  and  you ;  I  am  not  a  prin- 
cess, but  an  unhappy  stranger,  who  intended 
soon  to  have  left  tnis  country,  in  which  I  am 
now  to  be  imprisoned  for  ever.' — '  Whoever,  or 
whencesoever  you  are,'  returned  the  Arab,  *  your 
dress,  and  that  of  your  servants,  shew  your  rank 
to  be  high,  and  your  wealth  to  be  great.  Why 
should  ^ou,  who  can  so  easily  procure  your  ran- 
som, thmk  yourself  in  danger  of  perpetual  cap- 
tivi^  ?  the  purpose  of  my  incursions  is  to  in- 
crease my  ridies,  or  more  jMroperly  to  gather 
tribute.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  are  the  natural 
and  hereditary  lords  of  tiiis  part  of  the  continent, 
whidi  is  usun>ed  by  late  invaders  and  low-bora 
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tynoitB,  from  wfaoau  "Wt  ire  coiopdkd  to  take 
l^  the  sword  what  is  denied  to  justice.  The 
▼lolence  of  war  admits  no  distinctioii ;  the  house 
that  is  lifted  at  gaik  and  power  will  sometimes 
fall  on  innocence  and  gentleness.' 

''  How  little/'  said  I/'  did  I  expect  that  yes- 
terday it  should  lutye  falloi  nnon  me." 

"  *  Misfortmies^'  answered  tne  Arab^  ^  should 
always  be  expected.  If  the  ere  of  hostility  could 
learn  reverence  or  pity,  excdknoe  like  yours  had 


temples  will  be  demohshed,  to  make  stables  of 
granite  and  cottages  ci  porphyry." 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  Adveniurei  ofPekuah  conlitmed. 

*  We  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for 

been  exempt  from  injury.    But  the 'angels  of  some  weeks,  either,  as  our  diief  pretended,  for 

affliction  spread  their  toils  alike  for  theyirtnous  my  gratification,  or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for 

and  the  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  mean,  some  convenience  ik  his  own.  I  endeavoui4d  to 

Do  not  be  disconsolate ;  I  am  not  one  of  the  appear  contented  where  suUenness  and  resent- 

lawkss  and  cruel  rovers  of  the  desert ;  I  know  ment  would  have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  en- 

the  rules  of  civil  life ;  I  will  fix  your  ransom,  dcanvour  conduced  much  to  the  calmness  of  my 

give  a  pass^KiFt  to  your  messenger,  and  perform  mind ;  but  my  heart  was  always  with  Nekavah, 


my  stipulation  with  nice  punctuality.' 

'^  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with'his  courtesy ;  and  finding  that  his  predo- 
minant passion  was  desire  of  money,  I  oeffan 


and  the  troubles  of  the  ni^t  much  overbalan- 
oed  the  amusements  of  the  day.  My  women, 
who  threw  all  their  cares  upon  their  mistress, 
set  their  minds  at  ease  fhnn  the  time  when  they 


now  to  think  my  danger  less ;  ibr  I  knew  uiat    saw  me  treated  with  respect,  and  gave  them' 

ij  u-  xi.^^1.^  ^ *  r-_  .V —     sdves  up  to  the  incidental  idleviations  of  our 

fatigue,  without  solicitude  or  scffrow.  I  was 
pleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated  with 
their  confidence.  My  condition  had  lost  much 
of  its  terror,  shice  I  found  that  die  Arab  ranged 
the  country  merdy  to  get  riches.  Avarice  is  an 
uniform  and  tractable  vice :  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  difierent  in  difi^ent  constitutions 
of  mind ;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 


no  sum  would  be  thotlght  too  great  for  the  re- 
lease of  Pekuah.  I  told  him  that  he  should  have 
no  reason  to  diarge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I 
was  used  with  kindness ;  and  that  any  ransom 
which  could  be  exnected  for  a  maid  of  common 
rank  would  be  paia,  but  that  he  must  not  per- 
sist to  rate  me  as  a  princess.  He  said  he  would 
consider  what  he  should  demand,  and  then, 
smiling,  bowed  and  retired. 


Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each  jnll  ofl^d  the  pride  of  another ;  but  to  the  fo- 
contending  to  be  more  officious  than  the  oUier,  ,^our  of  the  covetous  ther^  is  a  ready  way — 
and  my  maids  themselves  were  served  with  re-^bring  money,  and  nothing  is  denied.  , 

verence.  We  travelled  onwards  by  short  jocur-^  ^^  At  last  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our 
nies.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  chief  told  me  tliktf.  diief ;  a  strong  and  q)acious  house,  built  with 
m  V  ransom  must  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold  0  stone  in  an  island  of  the  Nile,  which  Hes,  as  I  was 
wnich  I  not  only  promised  Mm,  but  told  him    told,  under  the  tropic.    *  Lady,'  said  the  Arab, 


that  I  would  add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids 
were  honourably  treated. 

'*  I  never  knew  the  power  of  oold  before— 
From  that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.— 
The  march  of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter 
I  commanded^  and  the  tents  were  pitehed 


*  yoQ.  shall  rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeks  in 
this  place,  where  you  sre  to  consider  yourself 
as  sovereign.  My  occupation  is  war :  I  have 
therefore  chosen  this  obscure  residence,  from 
which  I  can  issue  unexpected,  and  to  which  I 
can  retire  unpursued.    You  may  now  repose  in 


where  I  chose  to  rest.  We  now  had  camels  and  security :  here  are  few  pleasures,  but  here  is  no 

other  conveniencies  for  travel :  my  own  women  danger.'    He  then  led  me  into  the  inner  apart- 

were  always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  mysetf  ments,  and,  seating  me  on  the  richest  couch, 

with  observing  the  manners  of  the  va^nt  na-  bowed  to  the  ground. 

tions,  and  with  viewing  remains  of  ancient  edi-        "  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rival, 

fices  with  which  these  deserted  countries  appear  looked  on  me  with  malignity ;  but  being  soon 

to  have  been,  in  some  distant  age,  lavishly  em-  informed  that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only 

bellished.  for  my  ransom,  they  b^pui  to  vie  wi^  each  other 
'' The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  fixnn 


illiterate :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or 
the  compass,  and  had  marked  in  ms  erratic  ex- 
peditions sudi  places  as  are  most  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  a  passenger.    He  observed  to  me,  that 


in  obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

*^  Bemg  again  comforted  with  new  assurances 
of  speedy  liberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
from  impatience  bv  the  novelty  of  the  place.  The 
turrets  overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  dis- 


aj'fnnn  one 
in  varied 


buildings  are  always  bee^  preserved  in  places    tance,  and  affinrded  a  view  of  many  wixdmgs  of 


little  frequented,  and  difficult  of  access;  fmr 
when  once  a  country  declines  from  its  primitive 
splendour,  the  more  inhabitants  are  left,  the 
quicker  ruin  will  be  made.  Walls  supply  stones 
more  easily  than  quarries;   and  palaces  and 


the  stream.    In  the  day  I  wani 
place  to  another,  as  the  course  of 
the  splendour  ef  the  prospect,  a^b'^^  many 
thiiu];s  which  I  had  never  seen  bef<nR  iTic  cro- 
codiles and  river-horses  are  common  in  this  un 
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peopled  regum ;  and  I  often  looked  upon  them 
witn  terror^  though  I  knew  that  they  could  not 
hurt  me.  For  some  tune  I  expected  to  see  mer- 
maids and  tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me, 
the  European  trayellers  have  stationed  in  the 
Nile ;  hut  no  such  beings  ever  appeared,  and 
the  Arab,  when  I  inquired  after  them,  laughed 
at  my  creduUty* 

'^  At  night  tne  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  ^>art  for  celestial  observations,  where 
be  endeavoured  to  teach  me  the  names  and  cour- 
ses of  the  stars.  I  had  no  great  inclination  to 
this  study ;  but  an  appearance  of  attention  was 
necessary  to  please  my  instructor,  who  valued 
himself  for  his  skill,  and,  in  a  little  while,  I 
found  some  employment  requisite  to  beguile  ihe 
tediousness  of  time,  which  was  to  be  passed  al- 
ways amidst  the  same  objects.  I  was  weary  of 
looking  in  the  morning  on  things  from  which  I 
had  turned  away  weary  in  the  evening ;  I  there- 
foire  was  at  last  willing  to  observe  the  stars  ra- 
ther than  do  nothing,  but  could  not  alway8,oom- 
pose  my  thoughts,  and  was  very  often  tninkii^ 
on  Nekavah  when  others  imagined  me  contem- 
plating tne  sky.  Soon  after  the  Arab  went  upon 
another  esroedition,  and  then  my  only  pleasure 
was  to  talk  with  my  maids  about  the  acddent 
by  which  we  w^e  carried  away,  and  ^  happi- 
ness that  we  should  all  ei\joy  at  the  end  of  our 
activity." 

"  There  were  women  in  jour  Arab's  fntress," 
said  the  Princess ;  "  why  did  you  not  make  them 
your  companions,  etijoy  their  conversation,  and 
partake  their  diversionB  ?  In  a  place  where  they 
found  business  or  amusement,  why  should  you 
alone  sit  corroded  with  idle  mcdancnoly  ?  or  whj 
could  not  you  bear  for  a  few  months  tnat  condi- 
tion to  which  they  were  condemned  for  life  ?" 

"  The  diversions  of  the  women,"  answered 
Pekuah,  *' were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the 
mind,  accu9tomed  to  stroncer  operations,  could 
not  be  kept  busy.  I  could  do  all  which  they  de- 
lighted in  doii^;,  by  powers  merely  sensitive, 
while  my  intellectual  faculties  were  flown  to 
Cairo.  They  ran  from  room  to  room,  as  a  bird 
hops  from  wure  to  wire  in  his  cage.  Theydanced 
for  the  sake  of  motion,  as  lunbs  fhsk  in  a 
meadow.  One  sometimes  pretended  to  be  hurt 
that  the  rest  might  be  alarmed,  or  hid  herself 
that  another  might  seek  her.  Ftot  of  their  time 
passed  in  watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies 
that  floated  on  the  river,  and  part  in  marking 
the  various  forms  into  which  clouds  broke  in  the 
sky. 

"  Their  business  was  only  needle-work,  in 
which  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them ; 
but  you  know  that  the  mind  will  easily  stra^le 
from  t^  fingers,  nxx  will  you  suspect  that  cap- 
tivilp  jp^bsence  from  ^fekayah  could  receive 
solapMHBilk^ii  flowers. 

'yiMMpnuch  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from 
their  ulipruation ;  for  of  what  could  they  be 
expect  to  talk  }  They  had  seen  nothing,  for 


they  had  lived  from  early  you^  in  thtt  nmtmw 
i^t;  of  what  they  had  not  seaitfaeycanld  have 
no  knowledge,  for  they  eoold  not  read.  l%cj 
had  no  idea  but  of  the  few  dungs  that  wne 
within  their  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for  any 
thhig  but  their  dothes  and  their  food.  Am  I  bore 
a  superior  character,  I  was  (tffcen  called  to  tcnnl- 
nate  their  quurels,  whidi  I  decided  aa  equltafaly 
as  I  could.  If  it  could  have  amused  me  to  har 
the  ccmiplaints  of  each  against  the  rest,  I  ini|^ 
have  been  often  detained  by  long  stoties  ;  but 
the  motives  of  their  animosity  were  wo  smaB, 
that  I  could  not  listen  without  intermptiiiff  the 
tale." 

"  How,"  said  Rassehe,  ^'  can  the  Arab,  wlicaB 
you  represoited  as  a  man  of  mote  than  oonmioa 
accompUshments,  take  any  jdeasmv  in  hia  se- 
raglio, when  it  is  filled  only  with  women  Vkt 
these?  Are  they  exquisitely  beautiful  ?*' 

"  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuah,  "  want  thtt 
una£R9cting  and  ignoble  beauty  whidi  may  sab- 
sist  widiout  spri^tUness  or  sublimity,  widioet 
energy  of  thought  or  dignity  of  virtue.  But,  ts 
a  man  like  the  Arab,  sudi  beauty  was  oi^  a 
flower  casually  plud^  and  carefesdy  tfatowa 
away.  Whatever  pleasures  he  mi^ht  find  among 
them,  they  were  not  those  of  friendshin  or  aa- 
ciety.  When  they  were  playing  about  nim,  he 
looked  on  them  with  inattentive  siqwrioiity; 
when  they  vied  for  his  regard,  he  sometimeB 
turned  away  di^usted.  As  they  had  no  know- 
ledge, their  talk  could  take  notiung  from  iJie  te- 
diousness of  life ;  as  they  had  no  choice,  their 
fondness,  or  appearance  of  fondness,  exciled  m 
him  neither  pride  nor  gratitude ;  he  was  not  ex- 
alted in  his  own  esteon  by  the  smiles  of  a  wo- 
man who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  was  much  oUi- 
ffed  by  that  regard,  of  which  he  could  never 
know  the  sincerity,  and  which  he  mi^it  often 
uCTcdve  to  be  exerted  not  so  mudi  to  ddi^t 
nim  as  to  pain  a  rival.  That  whidi  be  gave,  imd 
they  recdved,  as  love,  was  only  a  careless  distri- 
bution of  superfluous  time ;  such  love  as  man 
can  bestow  upon  that  which  he  despises,  such  as 
has.ndther  hope  nor  fear,  ndther  joy  nor  sor- 
row. 

"  You  have  reason,  lady,  to  think  yourself, 
happy,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  you  have  been  thus 
eauly  dismissed.  How  could  a  mind,  hungry  for 
knowledge,  be  willing,  in  an  intellectual  fomin^ 
to  lose  such  a  banquet  as  Pekuah's  conversa- 
tion?" 

'^  I  am  indined  to  bdieve,"  answered  Pdcuah, 
*'  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  promise,  whenever  I  propo- 
sed to  dispatch  a  messe^r  to  Cairo,  he  found 
some  excuse  for  delay.  While  I  was  detained  in 
his  house  he  made  many  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  refused  to  disdiarge  me  had  Ms  plunder 
been  equal  to  his  wishes.  He  returned  always 
courteous,  related  his  adventures,  delighted  to 
hear  my  observations,  and  endeavoured  to  atU 
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vuioe  my  icmudntance  with  the  Btan.  When 
I  impartuned  him  to  send  away  my  letters^  he 
soothed  me  with  professions  of  honour  and  sin- 
cerity ;  and  when  I  could  he  no  longer  decently 
denied,  put  his  troop  again  in  motion,  and  len 
me  to  govern  in  his  ahsence.  I  was  much  af- 
flicted hy  this  studied  pi^ocrastination ;  and  was 
sometimes  afraid  that  I  should  he  forgotten — 
that  you  would  leave  Cabo,  and  I  must  end  my 
days  in  an  island  of  the  NUe. 

"  I  grew^at  last  hopeless  and  dejected,  and 
cared  so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a 
while  more  frequently  talked  with  my  maids. 
That'he  should  fall  in  love  with  them,  or  with 
me,  might  have  heen  equally  fatal ;  and  I  was 
net  much  pleased  with  the  growing  friendship. 
My  anxiety  was  not  long;  for,  as  I  recovered 
some  d^ree  of  cheerfulness,  he  returned  to  me, 
and  I  dbuld  not  forbear  to  despise  my  former 


*^  He  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransom,  and 
would  perhaps  never  have  determined,  had  not 
your  agent  found  his  way  to  him.  The  gold, 
which  he  would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  reject 
when  it  was  offered.  He  hastened  to  prepare  for 
our  journey  hither,  like  a  man  ddivered  from 
the  pain  of  an  intestine  conflict  I  took  leave 
of  my  companions  in  the  house,  who  dismissed 
me  with  cold  indifference." 

Nekayah,  having  heard  her  frivourite's  rela- 
tion, rose  and  embraced  her ;  and  Rasselas  gave 
her  an  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  which  she  pr^ 
sented  to  Uie  Arab  for  Uie  fifty  that  were  pro- 
mised. 


smiled  at  the  narrative  of  my  travds,  and  was 
g^  to  f<»^  ^e  constellations,  and  descend  for 
a  moment  mto  the  lower  world. 

*'  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
visit,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  him  again. 
He  rdaxed  from  that  time  the  severity  of  his 
rule,  and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  my  own  dwice. 
I  found  mm  always  busy,  and  always  glad  to  be 
relieved.  As  each  knew  much  which  the  other 
was  desirous  of  learning,  we  exchanod  our  no- 
tions with  great  delight.  I  perodv^that  I  had 
every  day  more  of  his  confidence,  and  always 
found  new  cause  of  admiration  in  theproflindity 
of  his  mind.  His  comprehension  is 'tast,  his  me- 
mory capacious  and  retentive ;  his  discourse  is 
metnodical,  and  his  expression  dear. 

"  His  integrity  and  benevdenoe  are  eoual  to 
his  learning.  His  deepest  researches,  and  most 
fovourite  studies,  are  willin^y  interrupted  for 
any  opportunity  of  doing  good  by  his  counsd  or 
his  riches.  To  his  dorcst  retreat,  at  his  most 
busy  moments,  all  are  admitted  that  want  his 
assistance ;  ^  for,  thoufl^  I  exdude  idleness  and 
pleasure,  I  wiU  never,  says  he,  '  bar  mv  doors 
against  charity.  To  man  is  permitted  tne  con- 
templation of  the  rides,  but  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue IS  commanded.'" 

Surdy,"  said  ^e  Princess,  '^  this  man  is 


CHAP.  XL. 

The  History  of  a  Man  ofLeOhiing, 

They  returned  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  wdl 
pleased  at  finding  themsdves  together,  that  none 
of  them  went  much  abroad,  llie  vAnce  began 
to  love  learning,  and  one  day  declared  to  ImJac, 
that  he  inten£d  to  devote  nimsdf  to  sdence, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary  solitude. 

'^Before  you  make  your  final  ch(»oe,"  an- 
swered Imlac,  ''  you  ought  to  examine  its  ha- 
zards, and  converse  with  some  of  those  who  are 
pown  old  in  the  company  of  themsdves.  I  have 
just  left  the  observatory  m  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed astronomers  in  the  world,  who  has  spent  forty 
years  in  unwearied  attention  to  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  cdestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn 
out  his  soul  in  endless  calculations.  He  admits 
a  few  friends  once  a  month  to  hear  his  deduc- 
tions and  enjoy  his  discoveries.  I  was  indroduced 
MS  a  man  c^  knowledge  worthy  of  his  notice. 
Men  of  various  ideas  and  fluent  conversation  are 
commonly  welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts 
havB  been  lon^  fixed  upon  a  dngle  point,  and 
who  find  the  nnages  of  other  things  stealing 
away.    I  delightea  him  .nth  my  remarks :  he 


visited  him,"  said  Imlac,  "  with  more  and 
more  frequency,  and  was  every  time  more  ena- 
moured of  his  conversation.  He  was  sublime 
Drithout  haughtiness,  courteous  without  formal- 
ity, and  communicative  without  ostentation.  I 
was  at  first,  great  Princess,  of  your  opinion, 
thought  him  the  happiest^  mankmd,  and  often 
congratulated  him  on  the  blesdng  that  he  en- 
joy^. He  seemed  to  hear  nothing  with  indif- 
ference but  the  praises  of  his  condition,  to  which 
he  always  returned  a  general  answer,  and  di- 
verted tne  conversation  to  some  odier  topic 

"  Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quiddy  reason  to  imagine 
that  some  painful  sentiment  pressed  upon  his 
mind.  He  often  looked  up  earnestly  towards  the 
sun,  and  let  his  voice  fall  m  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course. He  would  sometimes,  when  we  were 
alone,  gaze  upon  me  in  silence  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  longed  to  speak  what  he  was  yet  re- 
solved to  suppress.  He  would  often  send  for  me 
with  vehement  iiyunctions  of  haste,  though, 
when  I  came  to  him.  he  had  nothing  extraor- 
dinary to  say.  And  sometimes,  when  I  was 
leaving  him,  would  call  me  back,  pause  a  few 
moments,  and  then  dismiss  me." 


CHAP.  XLI. 


7%e  Astronomer  discovers  the 
Uneasiness* 


"  At  last,  the  time  came  when  the 
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his  reserve.  We  were  sitting  together  last  night 
in  the  turret  of  his  house,  watching  the  emersion 
of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tempest 
clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  ohserva- 
tion.  We  sat  a  while  siLeait  in  the  dark,  and 
then  he  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these  words : 
'  Imlac,  I  have  long  considered  thy  friendship 
as  the  greatest  hlessing  of  my  life.  Int^rity 
without  knowledge  is  weak  and  useless,  and 
knowledge  without  inte^^  is  dangerous  and 
dreadful.  I  have  found  m  tnee  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  trust ;  henevolenoe,  experience,  and 
fortitude.  I  have  kngdischaraed  an  office  which 
I  must  soon  quit  at  the  call  of  nature,  and  shall 
rejoice,  in  the  hour  of  imhedlity  and  pain,  to  de- 
volve it  upon  thee.' 

'^  I  thought  myself  honoured  hy  this  testi- 
mony, and  protested  that  whatever  could  con- 
duce to  his  happiness  would  add  likewise  to 
mine. 

"  '  Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without 
difficulty  credit.  I  have  possessed  for  five  years 
the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  seasons ;  the  sun  has  listened  to  my 
dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my 
direction ;  the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  pourea 
their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has  ovorflowea  at  my 
command ;  I  have  restrained  the  rage  of  tlie 
di^-star,  and  mitigated  the  fervours  of  the  crab. 
The  winds  alone,  of  all  the  elemental  powers, 
have  hitherto  refiised  my  authority,  and  multi- 
tudes have  perished  by  equinoctial  tempests 
which  I  found  myself  unable  to  prohibit  or  re- 
strain. I  have  administered  this  great  office  with 
exact  justice,  and  made  to  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  an  impartial  dividend  of  rain  and 
sunshine.  What  miuit  have  been  the  misery  of 
half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited  the  clouds  to 
particular  regions,  or  confined  the  sun  to  either 
side  of  the  equator  !' 

CHAP.  XLII. 

Tlui  Opinion  of  the  Astronomer  is  explained  and 
Justified. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  he  discovered  in  me,  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  room,  some  tokens  of  amaze- 
ment and  doubt ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
proceeded  thus : 

"  '  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  sur- 
prise nor  ofiend  me ;  for  I  am  probably  the  first 
of  human  beings  to  whom  tms  trust  has  been 
imparted.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  this 
distinction  a  reward  or  punishment.  Since  I 
have  possessed  it,  I  have  been  far  less  hi^y 
than  before,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  iMdMip^oii  could  have  enabled  me  to  sup- 
I  of  unremitted  vmlanoe." 

,  sir,"  said  I,  ^'  has  mis  great  of- 

fio§|^^^0lir  hands  ?" 

I  years  ago,'  said  he,  '  my  daily 


obsaradonsof  thecfaangesof  thetky  led  me  to 
consider,  whether,  if  I  had  the  power  of  tbe  acA- 
sOns,  I  could  confer  fl;reater  plenty  i^nhii  the  ib- 
luibitanU  of  the  earth.  This  contanplation  fas- 
tened on  my  mind,  and  I  sat  days  and  m^tt  in 
imaginary  dominion,  pouring  i^xm  this  ooob- 
try  and  that  the  showers  of  fertility,  and  se- 
conding every  fall  of  rain  with  a  due  propoitioti 
of  sun&ine.  I  had  yet  only  the  wiH  to  do  good, 
and  did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  have  fhe 
power. 

'^  ^Oneday  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  wi- 
thering with  heat,  I  fielt  in  my  mind  a  waddm 
widi  mat  I  ctmld  send  rain  on  the  aomtlicni 
mountains,  and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundft- 
tion.  In  ihe  hunr  of  my  imagination,  I  oom- 
manded  rain  to  fall ;  and  oy  comparing  1^  time 
of  my  command  with  that  of  the  inondatioii,  I 
found  that  the  clouds  had  listened  to  my  fips.' 
'^  Might  not  some  other  cause,"  said  I,  ''  pro- 
duce this  concurrence  ?  The  Nile  does  not  ^ 
ways  rise  on  the  same  day." 

"  '  Do  not  bdieve,'  said  he,  with  impatienoe, 
'  that  such  objections  could  escape  me.  I  rea- 
soned long  against  my  own  conviction,  and  k^ 
homed  against  truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy. 
I  sometimes  suspected  myself  of  madness,  and 
should  not  have  dared  to  innx^  this  secret  bat 
to  a  man  like  you,  capable  of  distinguiaihing  the 
wonderful  from  the  impossible,  and  the  incre- 
dible from  the  false.' " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  ^'  do  you  call  that  incre- 
dible, wnich  you  know,  or  Uiink  you  know^  to 
be  true?" 

"  '  Because,'  said  he,  ^  I  cannot  prore  it  by 
any  ext^iial  evidence,  and  I  know  too  wdl  tlie 
laws  of  demonstration,  to  think  that  my  convie- 
tion  ou^t  to  influence  another,  who  cannot, 
like  me,  be  conscious  of  its  force.  I  therefore 
shall  not  attemnt  to  gain  credit  by  disputatioD. 
It  is  sufficient  that  I  teei  this  power,  tluit  I  have 
long  possessed,  and  every  day  exerted  it.  But 
the  life  of  man  is  short :  The  infinnitiea  of  i^ 
increase  upon  me,  and  the  time  wiH  soon  oorae 
when  the  regulator  of  the  year  must  mii^ 
with  the  dust.  The  care  of  appointii^  a  suc- 
cessor has  long  disturbed  me ;  tne  nig^t  and  the 
day  have  been  sp^it  in  compariscHis  of  all  the 
characters  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  have  yet  found  none  so  worthy  as  thysdtf. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

The  Astronomer  leaves  Imla^  his  Directions* 

" '  Hear,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart  with 
attention,  such  as  the  welfare  of  a  world  re- 

3uires.  If  the  task  of  a  king  be  considered  as 
ifficult,  who  has  the  care  cmly  of  a  few  mil- 
lions, to  whom  he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm, 
what  must  be  the  anxiety  <^  him  <m  whran  de- 
pends the  action  of  tbo  elements,  and  the  great 
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gifts  of  l*ght  and  heat  ?  Heat  metberelbrewith    of  sober  probability.  vAll  power  of  fancy  over 
attention.  reason  is  a  d^;ree  of  insanity  :  but  while  this 

'  I  have  diligently  considered  the  position  of    power  is  such  as  we  can  controlknd  repress^  it 


the  earth  and  8un>  and  formed  innumerable 
schemes,  in  which  I  changed  their  situation.  I^ 
have  sometimes  turned  aside  the  axis  of  the 
eurdi^  and  sometimes  Taried  the  ecliptic  of  the 
sun ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  a 
(lisposition  by  which  the  world  may  be  advan- 
taged ;  what  one  region  gains,  anomer  loses  bj 
an  imaginable  alteration,  even  wi^out  consi- 
dering ue  distant  parts  of  the  solar  system  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do  not,  therefore, 
in  thy  administration  of  the  year,  indulge  thv 
pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please  thyseff  witn 
thinking  that  thou  canst  make  thyself  renowned 
to  all  £ture  ages,  by  disordering  the  seasons. 
The  memory  of  mischief  is  no  desirable  fame. 
Much  less  will  it  become  thee  to  let  kindness  or 
interest  prevail.  Never  rob  other  countries  of 
rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For  us  the  Nile 
is  suffiaent.' 

''  I  promised  that  when  I  nossessed  the  power, 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  int^pity,  and  he 
dismissed  me,  pressing  my  hand. — '  My  heart,' 
said  he,  "  mil  now  be  at  rest,  and  my  benevo- 
lence will  no  more  destroy  m^  quiet.  I  have 
found  a  man  of  wisdom  and  vnrtue,  to  whom  I 
can  cheofully  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  the 
sun." 

The  Prince  heard  this  narration  with  very  se- 
rious regard,  but  the  Princess  smiled,  and  Pe- 
kuah  convulsed  herself  with  laughter.  "  Lap- 
dies,"  said  Imlac,  ''  to  mock  the  heaviest  of  hu- 
man afflictions  is  neither  charitable  nor  wise. 
Few  can  attain  this  man's  k^wledge,  and  few 
practise  bis  virtues,  but  all  may  su&r  his  cala- 
mity. Of  the  uncertainties  of  our  present  state, 
the  most  dreadful  and  alarming  is  the  uncertain 
continuance  of  reason." 

The  Princess  was  recollected,  and  the  favou- 
rite was  abashed.  Rasselas,  more  deeply  af- 
fected, inquired  of  Imlac,  whether  he  tiiought 
sudh  maladies  of  the  mind  frequent,  and  how 
they  were  contracted  ? 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

77ie  dangerous  prevalence  of  Imagination, 

"  Disorders  of  intellect,"  answered  Imlac, 
"  happen  much  more  often  than  superficial  ob- 
servers will  easily  believe.  Perhaps,  if  we  speak 
with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  in 
its  right  state.  There  is  no  man,  whose  imagi- 
nation does  not  sometimes  predominate  over  his 
reason,  who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by 
his  will,  and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at 
his  command.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whose 
mind  airy  notions  do  not  sometimes  tyrannize, 
and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the  limits 


is  not  visible  to  others,  nmr  coqisidered  as  any 
depravation  of  the  mental  facilities ;  it  is  not 
pronounced  madness  but  wh^  it  becomes  un- 
governable, and  apparently  i^uences  speech  or 
action. 

"  To  indulge  the  power,  of  fiction,  and  send 
imagination  out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  sport 
of  those  who  delight  to9  mud^  in  silent  specu- 
lation. When  we  are  alone,  we  are  not  alwajrs 
busy ;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent 
to  last  long ;  the  ardour  of  inquiry  will  some- 
times give  way  to  idleness  or  satiety.  He  who 
has  nothing  external  that  can  divert  him,  must 
find  pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  must 
conceive  himself  what  he  is  not,*  for  who  is 
pleased  with  what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates 
m  boundless  futurity,  and  culls  from  all  imagi- 
nable conditions  that  which  for  the  pi'esent  mo- 
ment he  should  most  desire,  amuses  his  desires 
with  iulpossible  enjoyments,  and  confers  upon 
his  pride  unattainable  dominion.  The  mind 
dances  from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  pleasures 
in  all  combinations,  and  riots  in  delights  which 
nature  and  fortune,  with  all  their  bounty,  can- 
not bestow. 

''in  time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes 
the  attention;  all  other  intellectual  gratifica- 
tions are  rejected;  the  mind,  in  weariness  or 
leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the  fiivourite  con- 
cation,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood 
whenever  she  is  offended  with  the  bitterness  oif 
truth.  By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is  con- 
firmed ;  she  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  Then  fictions  be^  to  operate  as  real- 
ities, false  opinions,  fasten  upon  tne  mind,  and 
lif|^  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish. 

"  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  dangm  of  solitude  ; 
which  the  hermiLhas  confessed 'not  always  to 

CQote  goodness\uid  the  astronomer's  misoy 
provra  to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wis- 
dom." 

"  I  will  no  more,"  said  the  favourite, ''  ima^- 
gine  myself  the  Queen  of  Abyssinia.  I  have  of- 
ten spent  the  hours  which  the  Princess  gave  to 
my  own  disposal,  in  adjusting  ceremonies,  and 
regulating  tne  court ;  I  have  repressed  the  pride 
of  the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of 
the  poor ;  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  hap- 
py situations,  planted  groves  upon  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  have  esnilted  in  the  beneficence 
of  royalty,  till,  when  the  Princess  entered,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  bow  down  before  her." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Princess,  "  will  not  allow 
myself  any  more  to  plfiy  the  sfiqiTierckss  in  iny 
waking  dreams.  I  h  ave  oftt^n  soo  th  ed  rinvthough  ca 
with  the  quiet  and  innoct^ce  of  p^^fl^W«y- 
ments,  tiU  I  havct  in  my  cha^^^^^^ft  tne 
winds  whistle,  aiid  the  sncqi  l^^^^^^^^k^ 
freed  the  lamb  eiitangM  in  tH^^^^^^nd 
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sometimes  with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf. 
I  haveacbress  like  that  of  the  village  maids^  which 
I  put  on  to  help  my  imagination^  and  a  pine  on 
wnidi  I  play  softly^  and  suppose  myself  follow- 
ed hy  my  flocks." 

''  I  will  confess/'  said  the  Prince,  ''  an  in- 
dulgence of  fantastic  delist  more  dangerous 
^an  yours.  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  government, 
by  which  all  wrong  shoula  be  restrained,  all 
vice  refOTmed,  and  all  the  subjects  preserved  in 
tran<millity  and  innocence.  This  tnought  pro- 
duct innumerable  schemes  of  reformation,  and 
dictated  many  useful  regulations  and  salutary 
edicts.  This  nas  been  the  sport,  and  sometimes 
the  labour,  of  my  solitude ;  and  I  start  when  I 
think  with  how  little  anguish  I  once  supposed 
the  death  of  my  father  and  my  brothers. 

"  Such,"  said  Imlac,  '*  are  the  effects  of  vi- 
sionary sdiemes ;  when  we  first  form  them,  we 
know  them  to  be  absurd,  but  familiarize  them 
by  degrees,  and  in  time  lose  sig^t  of  their  folly." 

CHAP.  XLV. 

They  discourse  with  an  old  Man. 

The  evening  was  now  fiur  past,  and  they  rose 
to  return  home.  As  they  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the  beams  of  the 
moon  auivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a 
small  oistance,  an  old  man,  whom  the  Prince 
had  often  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages. 
*^  Yonder,"  said  he,  **  is  one  whose  years  have 
calmed  his  passions,  but  not  clouded  his  reason ; 
let  us  close  the  disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  in- 
auiring  what  are  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state, 
tnat  we  may  know  whether  youth  alone  is  to 
struggle  witn  vexation,  and  whether  any  better 
hcroe  remains  for  the  latter  part  of  life.* 

Here  the  saj^e  approached  and  saluted  them. 
They  invited  him  to  join  their  walk,  and  prat- 
tled a  while  as  acquaintance  that  had  unex- 
pectedly met  one  another.  The  old  man  was 
cheerful  and  talkative,  and  the  way  seemed  short 
ih  his  company.  He  was  plesed  to  find  himself 
not  disr^arded,  accompanied  them  to  their 
house,  and,  at  the  Prince  s  reouest,  entered  with 
them.  They  placed  him  in  tne  seat  of  honour, 
and  set  wine  and  conserves  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you,  plea- 
sures which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly 
conceive.  You  know  the  qualities  and  the  cau- 
ses of  all  that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which 
the  river  flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets 
'  gr  revolutions.  Every  thing  must 
j^th  contemplation,  and  renew  the 
T  your  own  dignity." 
rwered  he,  ^'  let  the  gay  and  the 
f  pleasure  in  their  excursions ;  it 


if  enough  that  ^e  can  attain  lease.  To  me  iht 
world  has  lost  its  novelty :  I  kok  romid  and  see 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days. 
I  rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider  &at  in  die 
same  shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  anmial 
overflow  of  the  Nile  with  a  fiiinid  ^o  is  now 
silent  in  the  grave.  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards, 
^ji  them  on  the  changing  moon,  and  think  w^ 
pain  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceased 
to  take  much  delight  in  phyncal  tratli;  for 
what  have  I  to  do  with  those  things  which  I  an 
soon  to  leave  ?7 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  yourself^''  ssid 
Imlac,  "  with  the  recollection  of  an  honoarahie 
and  useful  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  wtiicii  aD 
agree  to  give  you." 

*'  Praise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  sigh,  ''  is  to 
an  old  man  an  empty  sound.  I  have  neither  mo- 
ther to  be  delighted  with  the  reputation  of  her 
son,  nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  hus- 
band. I  have  outUved  my  friends  and  my  ri- 
vals. Nothing  is  now  of  much  importance,  fiv 
I  cannot  extend  my  interest  beyond  myself 
Youth  is  dehghted  with  i^^use,  because  it  is 
considered  as  the  earnest  or  some  fritore  good, 
and  because  the  prospect  of  life  is  flu*  extended ; 
but  to  me,  who  am  now  declining  to  decrCTi- 
tude,  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  the  mat- 
volence  of  men,  and  yet  less  to  be  hoped  from 
their  affection  or  esteem.  Something  tbej  may 
yet  take,  away,  but  they  can  give  me  nothing, 
niches  would  now  be  useless,  and  high  emidoy- 
ment  would  be  pain.  My  retrospect  of  life  re- 
cals  to  my  view  many  opportunities  of  good  ne- 
glected, much  time  squandered  upon  trifles, 
and  more  lost  in  idleness  and  vacancy.  I  leave 
many  great  designs  unattempted,  and  many 
great  attempts  unfinished.  My  mind  is  burtben- 
ed  with  no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  com- 
pose myself  to  tranquillity ;  endeavour  to  ab- 
stract my  thoughts  from  hopes  and  cares,  whidi, 
though  reason  Knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  try 
to  keep  their  old  possession  of  the  heart ;  ex- 
pect, with  serene  humility,  that  hour  whidi  na- 
ture cannot  long  delay,  and  hope  to  possess,  fxt 
a  better  state,  that  happiness  whidi  here  I  could 
not  find,  and  that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not 
attained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audienee 
not  much  elated  with  the  nope  of  lon^  life.  The 
Prince  consoled  himself  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  this 
account ;  for  age  had  never  be^  conaadcred  as 
die  season  of  fendty,  and,  if  it  was  possiUe  to 
be  e^y  in  decline  and  weakness,  it  was  likely 
diat  the  days  of  vigour  and  alacrity  mig^  lie 
happy ;  that  the  noon  of  life  might  be  bright, 
if  the  evening  could  be  calm. 

The  Princess  suq)ected  that  age  was  queru- 
lous and  malignant,  and  delighted  to  repress  the 
expectations  of  those  who  had  newly  entered  die 
world.    She  had  seen  the  possessors  of  estates 
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Jook  wM  eiiTy  <m  tbdrbein,  and  known  many 
who  enjojed  pkasore  no  knger  than  they  oonld 
confine  it  to  tnemaelveB. 

"Peknah  coi^jectored  that  the  man  was  older 
tiiaa  he  appeared,  and  was  willing  to  impute  Ida 
complaints  to  ddirious  dejection,  or  dae  suppo^- 
aed  mat  he  had  been  imfinrtunate,  and  was  tbm- 
fore  discontented;  ''for nothing,^  saidshe,  ''is 
more  common  dian  to  call  omr  own  eonctition 
the  condition  of  life." 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  them  depress- 
ed, smiled  at  the  comforts  which  they  could  so 
readily  procure  to  themselves,  and  remembered, 
diat  at  the  same  age  he  was  equally  confident  of 
unmingled  prosperity,  and  equally  flertile  of  con- 
solatory expedients.  He  forbore  to  force  upon 
them  unwelcome  knowledge,  which  time  itself 
would  too  soon  impress.  The  Princess  and  her 
lady  redred;  the  madness  of  the  astronomer 
hvmg  upon  ^eir  minds,  and  they  desired  Imlae 
to  enter  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next  morning 
the  risii^  of  the  sua. 

CHAP.  XLVL 
The  PHmceu  and  Pfkmah  visit  the  Aitrxmomer. 

The  Princess  and  Pdknah,  hayinff  talked  in 
private  of  ImlacTs  astronomer,  thou^t  his  cha- 
racter at  once  so  amiable  and  so  strange  that 
they  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  nearer 
knowledge;  and  Imlac  was  requested  to  find 
the  means  of  brinmng  them  together. 

This  was  somemat  difficult ;  the  philosopher 
had  never  received  any  visits  from  women, 
though  he  lived  in  a  ci^  that  had  in  it  manj 
Europeans,  who  fbllowedf  the  manners  of  their 
own  countries,  and  many  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  lived  there  with  European  liber- 
ty. The  ladies  would  not  be  refosed,  and  seve- 
ral schemes  were  jnroposed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  design.  It  was  proposed  to  mtro- 
duce  them  as  strangers  in  distress,  to  whom  the 
sage  was  always  aoceasible ;  but,  after  some  de- 
liberation, it  appeared,  that  l^  this  artifice,  no 
ac(juaintanoe  could  be  formed,  fbr  their  conver- 
sation would  be  shcnrt,  and  they  could  not  de- 
cently importune  him  often.  "  This,"  said  Ras- 
selas,  "  is  true :  but  I  have  yet  a  stronger  ob- 
jection afflsinst  the  misrepresentation  m  your 
state.  I  have  always  considered  it  as  treason 
against  the  great  republic  of  human  nature,  to 
make  any  man's  virtues  the  means  of  deceiving 
him,  whether  on  great  or  little  occasions.  AU 
imposture  weakens  confidence,  and  chills  bene- 
volence. When  the  sage  finds  that  you  are  not 
what  you  seemed,  he  will  fed  the  resentment 
natural  to  a  man,  who,  conscious  of  great  abili- 
ties, discovers  that  he  has  been  tricked  by  un- 
derstanding meaner  than  his  own,  and,  per- 
haps, the  distrust  which  he  cm  never  afterwards 
wholly  lay  aside,  may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel, 
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and  etoae  the  hand  of  diarity ;  and  where  wiH 
you  find  the  power  of  restoring  his^benefactionB 
to  mankind,  or  his  peace  to  himself?" 

To  this  no  reply  was  attempted,  and  hnlac 
began  to  hope  tnat  their  curiosity  would  suIh 
side ;  but,  next  day,  Pekuah  told  uiem,  she  had 
now  found  an  honest  pretence  for  a  visit  to  the 
astronomer,  for  she  would  solldt  permission  to 
continue  under  him  the  studies  m  whidi  she 
had  been  initiated  b]r  the  Arab,  and  the  Princess 
might  go  with  her,  dther  as  a  fellow-student,  or 
bemuse  a  woman  could  not  decently  come  alone 
"  I  am  afiraid,"  said  Imkc,  "  that  he  will  soon 
be  weary  of  your  company.  Men  advanced  far 
in  knowledge  do  not  love  to  repeat  the  dements 
of  their  art ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  even  of 
the  dements,  as  he  will  deliver  them  connected 
with  infoences  and  mingled  with  reflection^ 
you  are  a  venr  capable  auditress." — "  Tliat, 
said  Pekuah,  "  must  be  my  care :  I  ask  of  yon 
only  to  take  me  thiiher.  My  knowledge  is,  per- 
haps, more  than  joa  imagine  it ;  and  by  con- 
cnrrhig  always  with  his  opinions,  I  shall  make 
him  tmnk  it  greater  than  it  is." 

The  astronomer,  in  pursuance  of  this  resohi- 
Hon,  was  told  that  a  fijrekn  lady,  travelling  in 
seerdi  of  knowledge  had  heard  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  was  desirous  to  become  his  scholar. 
The  uncommonness  of  the  proposal  raised  at 
once  his  surprise  and  curiod^,  and  when,  after 
ashort  deliberation,  he  consented  to  admit  her,  he 
could  not  stay  without  impatience  till  the  next 
day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themsdves  magnificently^ 
and  were  attend^  by  Imlac  to  the  astronomer, 
who  was  pleased  to  see  himself  approached  with 
respect  by  persons  of  so  splendid  an  appearance. 
In  the  exdiange  of  the  first  dvilities,  he  was  ti- 
morous and  bashful :  but  when  the  talk  became 
regular,  he  recollected  his  powers,  and  justified 
the  diaracter  which  Imlac  nad  given.  Inquiring 
of  Pekuah  what  could  have  turned  her  inclina- 
tion towards  astronomy,  he  recdved  firom  her  a 
history  of  her  adventure  at  the  Pyramid,  and  of 
the  time  paned  in  the  Arab's  island.  She  told 
her  tale  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  her  conver- 
sation took  possesdon  of  his  heart  The  dis- 
course was  toen  turned  to  astronomy :  Pekuah 
displayed  what  die  knew :  he  looked  upon  her 
as  a  prodigy  of  genius,  and  entreateid  her  not 
to  desist  from  a  study  which  die  had  so  happily 
begun. 

They  came  again  and  again,  and  were  every 
dme  more  wdcome  thai^  before.  The  sage  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  them,  that  they  might  pro- 
long thdr  visits,  for  he  found  his  thoughts  grow 
brighter  in  ^eir  company :  tlie  clouds  of  eoIt- 
tude  vanished  by  degrees,  as  he  f{>rccd  hini^lf 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  grievefl 
left,  at  their  departure,  to  Mr  oV 
of  regulating  the  seasons. 

The  Princess  and  her  favcmif 
watched  his  lips  for  severd  niontfi 
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not  catdi  a  sin^e  word  from  which  they  could 
judge  whether  ne  contmued,  or  not,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  preternatoral  commission.  They  of- 
ten contrived  to  hring  him  to  an  open  declara- 
tion ;  hut  he  easily  eluded  all  their  attacks,  and, 
on  which  side  soever  they  pressed  him,  escaped 
from  them  to  some  other  topic 

As  their  familiarity  increased,  they  invited 
.him  often  to  the  house  of  Imlac,  where  they 
distinguished  him  hy  extraordinary  respect  He 
hegan  gradually  to  delight  in  suhluimry  measures. 
He  came  early,  and  departed  late ;  lai)om:ed  to 
recommend  himself  hy  assiduity  and  compli- 
ance, excited  their  cunosity  after  new  arts,  that 
they  might  still  want  his  assistance ;  and  when 
they  miude  any  excursion  of  pleasure  or  inquiry, 
entreated  to  attend  them. 

fiy  long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  wis- 
dom, the  Prince  and  his  sister  were  convinced 
that  he  might  he  trusted  without  danger :  and, 
lest  he  should  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  ci- 
vilities which  he  received,  discovered  to  him 
their  condition,  with  the  motives  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  reqiured  his  opini<Hi  on  the  choice  of 
life. 

"  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world 
spreads  before  you,  which  you.  shall  prefier," 
said  the  safe,  ''I  am  not  able  to  instruct  you.  I 
can  only  tdl  that  I  have  chosen  wrong.  1  have 
passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience ;  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  themost 
part,  be  but  remotely  usefrd  to  mankind.  I 
AMre  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expence  of  all 
ly  Ujbe  common  comforts  of  life :  I  have  missed  the 
^u^eadeanng  elegance  of  female  friendship,  and 
the  happy  commerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I 
have  obtained  any  prerogatives  above  other  stu- 
dents, they  have  been  accompanied  with  fear, 
disquiet,  and  scrupulosity ;  but  even  of  these 
prerogatives,  whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since 
my  thoughts  have  been  diversified  by  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  begun  to  question  the 
reality.  Wlien  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost 
in  pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to 
think  that  my  mquiries  have  ended  in  error, 
and  that  I  have  suffered  much,  and  suffered  it 
in  vain." 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage's 
understanding  was  breaking  through  its  mists, 
and  resolved  to  detain  him  from  the  planets  till 
he  should  forget  his  task  of  ruling  them,  and 
reason  should  recover  its  original  influence. 

From  thiff  time  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their , 
projects  and  pleasuves :  his  respect  kept  him  at- 
tentive, and  the  activity  of  Rasselas  did  not 
leave  much  time  unengaged.  Something  was 
always  to  be  done :  the  day  was  spent  in  making 
obM|^tt|^  which  furnisned  talk  for  the  even- 
ii^^^^^|Levening  was  closed  with  a  scheme 

^nfessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he 
the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  di- 
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vided  hia  hours  by  a  gueaession  of  uniisemcsts, 
he  found  the  conviction  of  his  autharitj  over 
the  skies  fade  gradually  from  his  mind^  and  be^ 
gan  to  trust  less  to  an  opinion  which  he  nerer 
could  prove  to  others,  and  which  be  now  found 
subject  to  variation,  from  causes  in  which  reaHm 
had  no  part.    ''  If  I  am  acddehtaUy  left  aHaat 
for  a  few  hours,"  said  he,  '^  my  inveterate  per- 
suasion rushes  upon  my  soul,  and  my  thou^ls 
are  chained  down  by  some  irresistible  Tiolenee; 
but  they  are  soon  disentangled  by  the  Prince's 
conversation,  and  instantaneously  releaaed  at 
the  entrance  of  Pekuah.    I  am  like  a  man  ha- 
bitually afraid  of  spectres,  who  is  set  at  eaae  by 
a  lamp,  and  wondos  at  the  dread  which  haraa»- 
ed  him  in  the  dark,  yet,  if  his  lamp  be  extiD- 
guished,  feels  i^ain  the  terrors  whioi  he  knows 
diat  when  it  is  ught  he  shall  feel  no  more.  But 
I  am  sometimes  afraid,  lest  I  indulge  my  ciniet 
by  criminal  n^;ligence,  and  voluntipily  fnr§ef 
the  great  chai^  with  which  I  am  intrasted.  If 
I  favour  mys^  in  a  known  error,  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ease  in  a  doubt^  question 
of  this  importance,  how  dreadful  Is  my  crnner 

'^  No  disease  of  the  imagination,"  answered 
Imlac,  ^'  is  so  difficult  of  core,  as  that  whidi  is 
complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt;  fancy  and 
conscience  then  act  interchangeably  i^<^  iis> 
and  so  often  shift  their  places,  Uiat  theulosiaDs 
of  one  are  not  distinguidied  from  die  dictates  of 
the  other.  If  frmcy  presents  images  not  monl 
or  reli^ous,  the  mmd  drives  them  away  when 
they  give  it  pain  ,*  but  when  mdancholy  notkiA 
take  Uie  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  fa- 
culties without  opposition,  oecause  we  are  atfraid 
to  exclude  or  banish  than.  For  this  reason  libe 
superstitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  te 
melancholy  almost  always  superstitiouB. 

"  But  do  not  let  the  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason:  the  danger  of 
neglect  can  be  but  as  the  probability  of  the  ob- 
ligation, which,  when  you  consider  it  with  free- 
dom, you  find  very  httle,  and  that  httle  grow- 
ing every  day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light,  vrhich,  from  time  to  time, 
breaks  in  upon  you :  when  scruples  importuite— 
you,  which  you,  in  your  lucid  moments,  know 
to  be  vain,  do  not  stand  to  parley,  but  fly  to 
business,  or  to  Pdniah ;  and  xeep  this  thought 
always  prevalent,  that  you  are  only  one  atom  of 
the  mass  of  humanity,  and  have  neither  such 
virtue  nor  vice  as  that  you  should  be  smgled  out 
f(»-  supernatural  favours  or  afflictions." 

^    CHAP.  XLVII. 

Tht  Prince  enters,  and  brings  a  new  Topic. 

"  All  this,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  I  bav^ 
often  thought ;  but  my  reason  has  been  so  long 
subjugated  by  an  uncontrokbleand  overwhelm- 
ing idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  its  own  de- 
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ckions. .  I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my 
qaiet^  by  suffering  ohimeras  to  prey  upon  me  in 
secret ;  out  melancholy  shrinks  frcm  communi- 
oation,  and  I  never  found  a  man  before  to  whom 
I  could  impart  my  troubles^  though  I  had  been 
certain  of  relief.  I  rejoice  to  find  my  own  sen- 
timents confirmed  by  yours^  who  are  not  easily 
deceived^  and  can  have  no  motive  or  purpose  to 
deceive.  I  h<^  that  time  and  variety  will  dis- 
sipate the  gloom  that  has  so  long  surrounded 
me^  and  the  latter  part  of  my  days  will  be  spent 
in  peace." 

"  Your  learning  and  virtue,"  said  Imlac, 
'^  may  justly  give  you.  hopes." 

Rasselas  then  entered,  with  the  Princess  and 
Pekuah,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  contri- 
ved any  new  division  for  the  next  oay.  ^'Such," 
said  Nekayah, ''  is  the  state  of  life^  that  none  are 
happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change ;  the 
change  itself  is  nothing ;  when  we  have  made  it, 
the  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  world  ia 
Bot  yet  exhausted;  let  me  see  something  to- 
morrow which  I  never  saw  before." 

*'  Variety/'  said  Rasselas,  '^  is  so  necessary  to 
ccmtent,  tliat  even  the  Hanpy  Valley  disgusted 
me  b^  die  recurrence  of  its  luxuries ;  yet  I  could 
not  forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  impatience, 
when  1  saw  the  monks  of  St  Anthony  support, 
without  complaint,  a  life,  not  of  umform  de- 
light, but  umform  hardship." 

*'  Those  men,"  answered  Imlac,  '^  are  less 
/wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  Abys- 
sihian  princes  in  theirprison  of  pleasures.  What- 
ever i»  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an  ade- 
quate and  reasonaUe  motive.  Their  laoour  sup- 
plies then  with  necessaries ;  it  therdbre  cannot 
De  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their 
devotion  prepares  them  for  another  state,  and 
reminds  them  of  its  approach,  while  it  fits 
them  for  it.  Their  time  is  regularly  distributed ; 
one  duty  succeeds  another;  so  that  diey  are  not 
left  open  to  the  distraction  of  unguided  choice, 
iHNr  lost  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There 
is  a  certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appropri- 
ated hour ;  and  their  toils  are  cheerM,  because 
they  consid^  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  whidi 
they  are  always  advancing  towards  endless  feU- 
dty.- 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Ndcayah,  "  that  the 
monastic  rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect 
state  than  any  other  ?  May  not  he  equally  hope 
for  future  ha{^iness  who  converses  <^nly  with 
mankind,  who  succours  the  distressed  by  his 
charity,  instructs  the  ignorant  by  his  learning, 
and  contributes  by  his  industry  to  the  general 
system  of  life ;  even  though  he  should  omit  some 
of  the  mortifications  which  are  practised  in  the 
cloister,  and  allow  himself  sucn  harmless  de- 
lights, as  his  condition  may  place  within  his 
reach  ?" 

*^  This,"  said  Imlac,  ^^  is  a  question,  which 
has  long  divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the 
good.  I  am  afraid  to  decide  on  either  part.  He 
diat  lives  well  in  the  workl  is  better  than  he  that 


Ihrea  well  in  a  monastery.  But,  peihapa,  every 
one  is  not  able  to  stem  the  temptations  of  public 
life ;  and,  if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly 
retreat  Some  have  little  power  to  do  good,  and 
have  likewise  little  strength  to  resist  e^.  Many 
are  weary  of  their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and 
are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  have 
long  busied  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dia- 
missed  by  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  De  happily  sheltered,  the 
weary  may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  medi- 
tate. Those  retreats  of  prayer  and  oontemphu- 
tion  have  something  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
man,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
does  not  purpose  to  dose  his  life  in  pious  ab- 
straction, witb  a  few  associates  serious  as  him- 
self." 

y  Such,"  said  Pekuah,  "  has  often  been  my 
wish ;  and  I  have  heard  the  Princess  declare, 
that  [die  should  not  willingly  die  in  a  crowd." 

"  The  liberty  of  ushig  harmless  pleasures," 
proceeded  Imlac,  *'  will  not  be  di^mted ;  but  it 
IS  still  to  be  examined  what  pleasures  are  harm- 
less. The  evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Nejkayah 
can  image,  is  not  in  tlius  act  itadf,  but  in  its  con- 
sequences. Pleasure,  in  itself  harmless,  may 
become  mischievous,  by  endearing  to  us  a  state 
which  we  know  to  be  transient  and  probatory, 
and  withdrawing  our  thou^ts  from  that,  of 
which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  bcgp- 
ning,  and  of  which  no  len^  of  time  will  bnng 
us  to  the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in 
itsdf,  nor  has  any  other  use,  but  that  it  disen- 
gages us  from  the  allurements  of  sense.  In  the 
state  of  future  perfection,  to  which  we  all  as- 
pire, ^er&will  be  pleasure  without  dai^;er,  and 
security  without  restraint." 

The  Princess  was  silent;  andRasseks,  tuminjar 
to  the  astronomer,  asked  him  whether  he  could  - 
not  delay  her  retreat,  by  shewing  her  something 
whidi  she  had  not  seen  before. 

"  Your  curiosity,"  said  the  sage,  "  has  been 
so  general,  and  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  so 
vigorous,  ^at  novelties  are  not  now  very  easily 
to  be  found :  but  what  you  can  no  longer  pro- 
cure from  the  living  may  be  given  by  the  dead. 
Among  the  wonders  of  tnis  country  are  ^e  Ca- 
tacombs, or  the  ancient  repositories,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  earliest  generations  were  lodged, 
and  where,  by  the  virtue  of  the  gmns  which  em- 
balmed them,  they  yet  remain  without  corrup- 
tion." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  '^  what  pleasure 
the  aght  of  the  Cataconfbscan  afiford;  but,  since 
nothing  else  is  ofibred,  I  am  resolved  to  view 
them,  and  shall  phice  this  with  many  other 
things  which  I  have  done,  because  I  would  do 
something."  .^^^^ 

Thejr  hired  a  guard  of  horsemi^^^^Hkxt 
day  visited  the  Catacombs.  MQ^^^^Bere 
about  to  descend  into  the  sepulcfa^^^^^^pc- 
kuah,"  said  the  Princess,  '^  we  JN^HII^n 
invading  the  habitations  of  the  deaJ^i  know 
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thst  yon  wffl  itay  beynd ;  fee  me  fifed  7<m  Mtfb 
when  I  lettdm."— ^^  No,  I  wfil  not  be  left/'  fttw 
swered  Pekuah :  **  I  will  go  down  between  you 
and  the  Prince.'* 

They  then  all  deaoended^  and  roved  wilih  w^yn^ 
der  throii§^  the  labyrinth  of  aubtemuieotts  paa- 
aagea,  where  tbe  bodiea  were  laid  m  rows  oq 
mber  aide* 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 
Imkc  dSteonrfef  on  Ikt  ffkhtre  iffh^  Sou!* 

•*  WflAT  reaaon^**  eaSd  ihe  Prince,  '^  can  be 
giyen,  why  the  Egyptians  ahould  thus  expen- 
nvdy  preaeire  dioee  arcMes,  which  lome  na« 
tiona  consume  with  fire^  others  lay  to  mingle 
with  the  ear^,  and  all  agree  to  remove  fir^ 
their  sight  aa  aoon  aa  decent  ritea  can  be  per- 
formed?" 

^  The  original  of  ancient  cosfcoms/'  said  Im« 
lac,  '^  ia  oonunonly  unknown ;  for  the  practice 
often  continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased :  and 
concerning  anperstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vam  to 
ooi^jecture ;  for  whft  reason  did  not  dictate  i«a- 
aon  cannot  en>hdn.  I  have  long  bdieved  that 
the  practice  orembalnung  arose  only  from  ten- 
derness to  the  remdns  of  relations  or  friends  ; 
and  to  this  opinion  I  am  more  inclined,  beoiuae 
it  scents  hnpossiUe  diat  this  care  shoi^  have 
been  general;  had  all  the  dead  been  embahned, 
their  repositories  must  in  time  have  been  moi« 
spacious  than  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  Isup- 
pose  only  die  rich  or  honourable  were  secured 
from  corruption^  and  the  rest  left  to  the  course 
of  nature. 

'' But  it  is  commonly  topposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians believed  llie  aoul  to  live  aa  lonff  aa  tne 
body  continued  undisselved,  and  theregfove  tried 
thia  method  of  eluding  deaw." 

''  Could  the  wise  Egyptians,''  said  Kekayah, 
''think  so  grossly  of  the  soul?  If  the  soul  could 
once  survive  its  separation,  what  could  it  after- 
wards receive  or  sufiisr  from  the  body  ?" 

''  The  Egyif dans  would  doubtless  think  er- 
roneously,' said  the  astronomer,  "  in  die  dark- 
ness of  heathenism,  and  the  first  dawn  of  phi- 
losophy. The  nature  of  the  soul  is  still  dis- 
imted,  amidst  all  our  opportunidea  of  clearer 
Imowledfle  s  some  yet  say,  that  it  may  be  ma- 
terial, who,  nevertheless,  believe  it  to  be  im- 
mortal" 

'' Some,"  answered  Imkc, '' have  indeed  said 
that  the  soul  is  material,  bat  I  can  scaroelv  be- 
lieve that  any  man  has  thought  it,  who  knew 
how  to  think;  flor  all  the  oonduaions  of  reason 
enforce  the  immateriality  of  mind,  and  all  the 
nodoffcflf  sense,  and  investigadons  of  science, 
t  die  unconsciousness  of  matter. 
jier  supposed  that  cogitation  is  in- 
r,  or  that  every pardde  is  a  think- 
>t  if  any  part  of  matter  be  devoid 
of  thoiilR,  what  part  can  we  suppose  to  think? 


T^ 


Matter  can  diper  from  ntatter  only  in  femtj 
sity,  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  1 
which  of  diese,  however  varied  or 
can  conackmsness  be  annexed?  To  be  rouad  or 
aquare,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  Uttk, 
to  be  moved  slowly  ir  awyftly ,  one  vray  or  aao- 
ther,  are  ino4aa  of  mateiial  ezlatenoe,  all  efoally 
alien  fipm  dia  nature  af  cngitatiopi  ifsantler 
be  onoe  without  thou^^  it  can  only  be  naade 
to  diink  by  vome  new  asodifiaadoR ;  tnat  afl  the 
modiicadoB  whi^  it  can  admit  aie  efuallj  m- 
connected  with  oogitadve  powers." 

''  But  the  msterialists,''^said  the  aatrowaer, 
''urge,  thatmatter  may  havequalitieawidi  vdnch 
we  are  unacquainted. 

"  He  who  vdll  determine,"  retomed  Imlac^ 
^  against  that  whidi  he  knows,  beeanae  ibae 
may  be  somediing  which  he  knows  not ;  be  diat 
can  set  hypothedcal  possibility  asamst  sidoKm- 
ledged  certainty,  ia  not  to  be  anmittffd  amas^ 
reasonable  beings.  AU  that  we  know  of  matter 
is,  that  matter  is  inert,  senseless,  and  lifideai; 
and  if  this  conviction  cannot  be  oppoaed  Imt  by 
referring  us  to  something  diat  we  know  not,  we 
have  df  die  evidence  that  human  intdlect  etm 
admit  If  that  which  ia  known  may  be  over- 
ruled by  that  whidi  ia  unknown,  no 
omniadent,  can  arrive  at  certainty.** 

"  Vet  let  us  not,"  said  the  aatrq 
arrogandy  limit  the  Creator's  fower." 

"  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omn^tenoe,"  lepBed 
die  poet, '^  to  siippoae  that  one  thing  ia 
aistent  widi  anotner,  that  the  same  pi 
cannot  be  at  onoe  true  and  fidae,  that 
number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogitation 
cannot  be  conferred  on  that  whfadi  is  created  in- 
capable of  cogitation*" 

**  I  know  not,"  aaid  Kekayah,  "  any  mat 
use  of  this  qoesdon.  Does  that  inmiaterlalitaf, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ycfa  have  soflideiidy 
pfofed,  iiecessarify  include  eternal  dnratioD  f^ 

"  Of  immateriality,"  said  Imlac,  "  our  ideas 
are  negadve,  and  therefore  obacure.  Immale- 
riality  seems  to  imply  a  natural  power  of  per|ie- 
tual  duration,  as  a  consequence  of  exemptMQ 
from  all  causes  of  decay ;  whatever  peri&bes  is 
destroyed  by  die  solution  of  its  contexture,  and 
separation  of  its  parts ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how 
diat  which  has  no  parts,  and  therefore  admits  no 
soludon,  can  be  naturallycomipted  or  impaired." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  **  how  to  con- 
ceive any  thins  without  extension  ;  what  ia  ei- 
tended  must  have  parts,  and  you  allow  that 
whatever  has  parte  may  be  destrojf ed." 

"  Consider  your  own  concoitiaQSy''  replied 
ImUc,  ^'  and  tlie  difficulty  will  be  less.  Tou 
will  find  substance  without  extension.  An  ideal 
form  is  no  less  jfe$l  than  material  bulk ;  yet  an 
ideal  fbnn  |ias  no  extension.  It  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, when  you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your 
mind  possesses  die  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that 
die  pvramid  itself  is  standing.  What  space  does 
the  loea  of  a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea 
of  a  gndn  of  com  ?  or  how  can  either  idea  wJer 
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ktcerttion  ?  At  is  ihe  efSsd,  fuch  is  die  cause ; 
as  tbooght,  such  is  the  power  that  thinks^  a 
power  impassiye  and  indiscerptible." 

"  But  the  Being,"  said  Ndotyah,  ''  whom  I 
lear  to  name^  the  Being  which  made  the  soul^ 
c«n  destroy  it." 

'^  He  smrety  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac> 
^  ainoe^  h^werer  unperishable,  it  receires  from 
a  snp^or  nature  its  power  of  duration.  That 
it  wul  not  perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  de- 
cay, or  principle  of  corruption,  may  be  shown  by 
philosophy ;  out  philosophy  can  tell  no  more. 
That  it  win  not  be  annihilated  by  Him  that 
made  it^  we  must  humbly  learn  from  higher  au- 
thority." 

The  whole  assembly  stood  a  while  silent  and 
collected.  "  Let  us  return,"  said  Rasselas, 
'*  from  this  scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy 
would  be  &ese  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him,  who 
did  not  know  that  he  should  neyer  die ;  that 
what  now  acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and 
what  now  thinks  shall  think  on  for  eyer.  Those 
that  lie  here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and 
the  uowqftil  of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  re- 
member  Uie  shortness  of  our  present  state;  they 
were,  perhaps,  snatched  awaj  while  they  were 
busy,  nke  us,  in  die  choice  of  life" 

*' To  me,"  said  die  Princess,  *' the  choice  of 
Ifife  is  become  less  important ;  I  hope  hereafter 
to  think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  dien  hastened  out  of  die  cayems,  and, 
under  die  protection  of  their  guard,  returned  to 
Cairo. 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  Conclusion,  in  which  nothing  is  concluded. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  die  inundation  of  the 
Nile ;  a  few  days  after  their  visit  to  the  Cata- 
combs the  riyer  be^ui  to  rise. 


They  were  confined  to  didr  house.  The  whole 
region  Deing  under  water,  gave  them  no  invita- 
tion to  any  excursions ;  and  being  well  supplied 
widi  matmals  for  talk,  they  diverted  themselves 
with  comparisons  of  the  mfierent  forms  of  life 
whidi  they  had  observed,  and  with  various 
schemes  of  happiness  whidi  each  of  them  had 
formed. 

Pdniah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  any 
place  as  the  convent  of  St  Anthony,  where  die 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  Princess,  and  wished 
only  to  fill  it  widi  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  order ;  she  was  weary  of  expecta- 
tion and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  be  fixed  in 
some  unvariiAile  state. 

The  Princess  diought^  that,  <^  all  sublunary 
things,  'IrUowledge  was  the  best^ '  She  desired 
firsTtiSTearn'all  sciences,  and  then  pronosed  to 
fouftdni  coH^e  of  learnea.TgrQpaen^  in  wnich  she 
wouM^reside,  that,  by  conversing  with  (he  old, 
and  educating  the  youngs  she  m^t  divide  her 
time  between  the  acquisition  and  communication 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  age  models 
of  mrudence  and  patterns  of  piety.       ^ 

Ke^mij^  administer  justicejgLfiJft  j?TOLBgy>P> 
ahd  m  an  thC^kt^  of  govgrSnent  withhis  own 
eyes  J  but  he  could  never  fix"thcn5ttrte  of  his 
^minion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  die  agtrpngffifitjyfitfijcontented  to 
be  driven  along  thTstream  of  life,  widiout  di- 
recting their  course  to  any  particular  port 

Of  them  wMia  digTTbyiMr'formed,  diey 
well  knew  that  none  could  oe  obtained.  They 
deliberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
resolved,  when  die  inundation  should  cease,  to 
return  to  Abyssinia. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


My  dog  had  made  a  pmnt  on  a  piece  of  &1- 
low-ground,  and  led  the  Curate  and  me  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  over  that  and  some  stub- 
ble a^oining^  in  a  breathless  stete  of  expects* 
turn,  on  a  burning  first  of  September. 

It  was  a  fidse  pointy  and  our  labour  was  vain: 
yety  to  do  Rover  justice^  (for  he's  an  exoeUeni 
dog,  tboo£^  I  have  lost  his  pedigree^)  the  ikvlt 
was  none  of  hb:  The  birds  were  gone :  theeu- 
rate  shewed  me  the  spot  where  uey  nad  lain 
^basking,  at  the  root  of  an  old  hedge. 

I  stopped,  and  cried  JJem/  The  Curate  is  feit- 
ter  than  I ;  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

Tlliere  is  no  state  where  one  is  apter  to  pause 
and  look  round  one^  than  after  such  a  disap- 
pcnntment.  It  is  even  so  in  life.  When  we 
have  been  hurrying  on^  impelled  by  some  warm 
wish  or  other^  lookup  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left— we  mid,  of  a  sudden^  that  all 
our  guy  hq[>es  are  fiown ;  and  the  only  slender 
consolation  that  some  fidend  can  give  us,  is  to 
point  where  Uiey  were  once  to  be  found:  And 
if  we  are  not  of  that  combustible  race,  who  will 
ralher  beat  their  heads  in  mite,  than  wipe  their 
brows  with  the  curate,  we  look  round  and  say, 
with  the  nauseated  hstlessness  of  the  long  of 
Israel, ''  An  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

I  looked  round  with  some  such  grave  apoph- 
thegm in  my  mind,  when  I  discovered,  for  the 
first  time,  a  venerable  pile,  to  which  the  inclo- 
sure  bdUm^.  An  ur  of  melancholy  hung 
aboi^  it.  There  was  a  languid  stillness  in  the 
day,  and  a  single  crow,  that  perched  on  an  old 
tree  by  the  dae  of  the  gate,  seemed  to  delight 
in  the  echo  of  its  own  croaking. 

Ileaned  on  my  gun,  and  looked,*  but  I  had 
net  breath  enou^  to  ask  the  curate  a  ^juestion. 
I  observed  carving  on  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
tiees:  't^^  indeed  tibe  only  mark  of  human 
art  about  the  |dace,  except  that  some  branches 
appeared  to  have  been  lopped,  to  give  a  view  of 
ihe  cascade,  which  was  teamed  by  a  little  rill  at 
some  distance. 

Just  at  that  instant  I  saw  psss  between  the 
trees,  a  young  lady  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  I 
stood  upon  a  stone  to  observe  her ;  but  the  Cu« 
rate  sat  him  down  on  the  grass,  and,  leaning 
his  hack  where  I  stood,  told  me,  "  That  was 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbourii^  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Walton,  wnom  he  had  seen  walk- 
lag  uwre  Bsere  mati  onec^ 

''  Some  time  i^"  he  said,  '^  one  Harley 
lived  there,  a  whimsical  sort  of  a  man  I  am 


told,  but  I  was  not  then  in  the  cure;  though, 
if  I  had  a  turn  for  such  things,  I  mig^t  know 
a  good  deal  of  hb  history,  for  Uie  greatest  part 
ofit  is  still  in  my  nossession." 

"  His  history  r  said  I.  "  Nay,  you  may 
can  it  what  you  please,"  said  the  Cfmrate ;  *^  for 
indeed  it  is  no  more  a  history  than  it  is  a  ser- 
mon. The  way  I  came  hj  it  was  this : — Some 
time  ago,  a  grave,  oddish  land  of  a  man,  board- 
ed at  a  farmer's  in  this  parish.  The  country 
people  called  him  the  ^ost ;  and  he  was  known 
by  the  slouch  in  his  gait,  and  the  length  of  his 
stride.  I  was  but  little  acquainted  with  him, 
for  he  never  frequented  any  of  the  dubs  here- 
abouts. Yet,  for  all  he  used  to  walk  a-nights, 
he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  at  times ;  for  I  have 
seen  him  ^ying  at  tee-totum  with  the  chfldren, 
on  the  great  stone  at  the  door  of  our  church- 
ywrd. 

"  Soon  after  I  was  made  curate,  he  left  the 
parish,  and  went  nobody  knows  whither ;  and 
m  his  room  was  found  a  bundle  of  papers, 
which  was  brought  to  me  by  his  landbrd.  I 
began  to  read  them,  but  I  soon  grew  wearv  of 
the  task ;  for,  besides  that  the  hand  is  intoler- 
ably bad,  I  could  never  find  the  author  in  one 
strain  for  two  diapters  together;  and  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  smgle  syOogism  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  medley,"  said 
I.  "  You  shall  see  it  now,"  answered  the  Cu- 
rate, "  for  I  always  take  it  along  with  me 
a-shooting."  *^ How  came  it  so  torn?"— "'Tis 
excellent  wadding,"  said  the  Curate.  This  was 
a  plea  of  eiqiediency  I  was  not  in  a  condidcm  to 
answer;  for  I  had  actually  in  my  pocket  great 
part  of  an  edition  of  one  of  the  German  lUus* 
trissimi,  for  the  verv  same  purpose.  We  ex-, 
changed  hooks;  ana  by  that  meaas  (for  the 
Curate  is  a  strenuous  logician)  we  probably  sa- 
ved both* 

When  I  returned  to  town,  I  had  leisure  to 
peruse  the  acquisition  I  had  made.  I  found  it 
a  bundle  of  httle  episodes,  ptit  together  with* 
out  art,  and  of  no  importance  on  the  whole; 
with  something  of  nature,  and  Utile  else  in 
tiiem.  I  was  a  good  deal  afiected  with  some 
very  trifling  passages  in  it ;  and,  had  the  name 
of  a  Marmontel,  or  a  Richardson,  been  on  the 
title-page,*— 'tis  odds  that  I  should  have  wept 
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CHAR  XI.* 

Of  Boihfidness* — A  Chjaracter.-^His  Opinion  on 
that  Sidiject 

There  is  some  rust  about  every  man  at  the 
b^inning ;  though  in  some  nations  (among  the 
French^  for  instance)  the  ideas  of  the  inhabit- 
ants^  from  climate^  or  what  other  cause  you  will, 
are  so  vivacious,  so  eternally  on  the  wing,  that 
they  must,  even  in  small  societies,  have  a  fre- 
quent collision ;  the  rust  therefore  will  wear  off 
sooner :  But  in  Britain  it  often  goes  with  a  man 
to  his  grave ;  nay,  he  dares  not  even  pen  a  hie 
jacet,  to  speak  out  for  him  after  his  death. 

"  Let  tnem  rub  it  off  by  travel,"  said  the  Ba- 
ronet's brother,  who  was  a  striking  instance  of 
excellence,  shamefully  rusted.  I  had  drawn  my 
chair  near  his.  Let  me  paint  the  honest  old 
man ;  'tb  but  one  passing  sentence  to  preserve 
his  image  in  my  mind. 

He  sat  in  his  usual  attitude,  with  his  elbow 
rested  on  his  knee,  and  his  finders  pressed  on 
his  cheek.  His  face  was  shided  by  nis  hand ; 
yet  it  was  a  iace  that  might  once  have  been  well 
accounted  handsome ;  its  features  were  manly 
.  and  striking,  and  a  certain  dignity  resided  on  his 
eye-brows,  wbich  were  the  largest  I  remember 
to  have  seen.  His  person  was  tall  and  well 
made ;  but  tibe  indolence  of  his  nature  had  now 
incHned  it  to  corpulency. 

His  remarks  were  few,  and  made  only  to  his 
femiliar  friends ;  but  they  were  such  as  the 
world  might  have  heard  with  veneration ;  and 
his  heart,  uncorrupted  by  its  wajs,  was  ever 
warm  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  his  friends. 


He  is  now  fon;otten  and  fi;one !  The  last  time 
I  was  at  Silton-hall,  I  saw  his  chair  stand  in  its 
comer  by  the  fire-side ;  there  was  an  additkm- 
al  cushion  on  it,  and  it  was  occupied  by  my 
young  lady's  favourite  lap^og.  I  drew  netr 
unperceived,  and  pinched  itis  ears  in  the  Intter- 
ness  of  my  soul ;  the  creature  howled,  and  nn 
to  its  mistress.  She  did  not  suspect  the  author 
of  its  misfortune,  but  she  bewailed  it  in  ^ 
most  pathetic  terms ;  and,  kissing  its  lips,  M 
it  gently  on  her  lap,  and  covered  it  with  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief.  I  sat  in  my  old  friend's  seat ; 
I  heard  the  roar  of  mirth  and  gaiety  aroond 
me : — Poor  Ben  Silton !  I  gave  thee  a  tear  then; 
accept  of  one  cordial  drop  that  falls  to  thy  m^ 
mory  now. 

"  Let  them  rub  it  off  by  travel."—"  Why,  H 
is  true,"  said  I,  "that  will  go  far;  but  then  it  wiD 
often  happen,  that  in  the  velocity  of  a  modem 
tour,  and  amidst  the  materials  through  which  it 
is  commonly  made,  the  friction  is  so  riolcn^ 
that  not  only  the  rust,  but  the  metal  too,  will 
be  lost  in  the  progress." 

*'  Giveme  leave  to  correct  the  expression  of  yonr 
metaphor,"  said  Mr  Silton ;  "  this  covering  of 
which  you  complain,, is  not  alw^s  rust  wmcn 
is  proauced  by  the  inactivity  of  the  ^JJ^ 
which  it  prevs ;  such,  perhaps,  is  the  casewitn 
me,  tibough  mdeed  I  was  never  cleared  fnm  my 
youth ;  but  (taking  it  in  its  first  stage)  it  is  ra- 
ther an  encrustation,  which  nature  has  given  fiir 
purposes  of  the  greatest  wisdom." 

"Youareright,"Iretumed;"and8om^«j 
like  certain  precious  fossils,  there  way  he  m 
under  it  gems  of  the  purest  brilliancy. 

"  Nay,  farther,"continued  Mr  Silton> "  ™^ 
are  two  distinct  sortsof  whatwe  call  haAftln^Jj 
this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  booby,  which  aftw 


•  The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  Editor  is  accountable  only  for  scattered  chapters,  and  ""^f^ 
of  chapters  ;  the  Curate  must  answer  for  the  rest.   The  number  at  the  top,  when  the  Aapter  was  ffltiW) 
baa  given  as  it  originally  stood,  with  the  title  wMch  its  sutihor  had  affixed  to  it. 
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•tep«  into  the  world  will  convert  into  the  p«rt- 
iiess  of  a  coxcomb ;  that^  a  consciousness,  which 
tbe  most  delicate  feelings  produce,  and  the  most 
extensive  knowledge  cannot  always  remove." 

From  the  incidents  I  have  already  related,  I 
imagine  it  will  be  concluded,  that  Harley  was 
of  the  latter  species  of  bashful  animals ;  at  least, 
if  Mr  Silton's  principle  be  just,  it  may  be  ar- 
gued on  this  side ;  for  the  gradation  of  the  first 
mentioned  sort,  it  is  certain,  he  never  attained. 
Some  part  of  his  external  appearance  was  mo« 
delled  from  the  company  of  those  gentlemen, 
whom  the  antiquity  of  a  family,  now  possessed 
of  bare  £250  a-year,  entitled  its  representative 
to  approach:  these,  indeed,  were  not  many; 
great  part  of  the  property  in  his  neighbourhood 
bein^  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  who  had  got 
rich  by  their  lawful  calling  abroad,  and  the  sons 
of  stewards,  who  had  got  rich  by  their  lawfVil 
calling  at  home ;  persons  so  perfectly  versed  in 
the  ceremonial  of  thousands^  tens  of  thousands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  (whose  degrees  of 
precedency  are  plainly  demonstrable  from  the 
first  page  of  the  Complete  Accomptant,  or  Young 
Man  s  Best  Pocket  Companion,)  that  a  bow  at 
church  from  Uiem  to.  such  a  man  as  Harle]r> 
would  have  made  the  parson  look  back  into  his 
sermon  for  some  precept  of  Christian  humility. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Worldly  Interests. 

Thebe  are  certain  interests  which  the  world 
supposes  every  man  to  have,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  properly  enough  termed  worldly ;  but 
tbe  world  is  apt  to  make  an  erroneous  estimate : 
ignorant  of  the  dispositions  which  constitute  our 
^ippiness  or  misery,  it  brings,  to  an  undistin- 
guuuied  scale,  the  means  of  the  otie,  as  connect- 
ed with  power,  wealth,  or  grandeur,  and  of  the 
other  with  their  contraries.  Philosophers  and 
poets  have  often  protested  against  this  decision ; 
out  their  arguments  have  been  despised  as  de- 
damaUajy  or  ridiculed  as  romantic. 

There  are  never  wanting,  to  a  young  man, 
some  grave  and  prudent  friends  to  set  him  right 
in  this  particular,  if  he  need  it ;  to  watch  his 
ideas  as  they  arise,  and  point  them  to  those  ob- 
jects which  a  wise  man  should  never  forget 

Harley  did  not  want  for  some  monitors  of 
this  sort  He  was  frequently  told  of  men,  whose 
fortunes  enabled  them  to  command  all  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  whose  fortunes  were  of  their  own 
acquirement ;  his  envy  was  excited  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  happiness,  and  lus  emulation  by  a 
recital  of  the  means  which  had  procured  it. 

Harley  was  apt  to  hear  those  lectures  vrith  in- 
difibrence ;  nay,  sometimes  they  got  the  better 
of  his  temper;  and,  as  the  instances  were  not 
always  amiable,  provoked^  on  his  part,  some  re- 


flections, whidi,  I  am  persuaded,  his  good  na- 
ture would  else  have  avoided. 

Indeed,  I  have  observed  one  ingredient,  some- 
what necessary  in  a  man's  composition  towards 
happiness,  which  people  of  feeling  would  do 
well  to  acquire — a  certain  respect  for  the  follies 
of  mankind ;  for  there  are  so  many  fools,  whom 
the  opinion  of  the  world  entides  to  r^^ard,  whom 
accident  has  placed  in  heights  of  which  they  are 
unworthy,  tnat  he,  who  cannot  restrain  his 
contempt  or  indignation  at  the  sight,  will  be  too 
often  quarrelling  with  the  dispomil  (k  things,  to 
relish  that  share  which  is  allotted  to  himself.  I 
do  not  mean,  however,  to  insinuate  this  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Harley :  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  might  rdy  on  his  own  testimony,  the  con- 
ceptions he  had  of  pomp  and  grandeur  served  to 
endear  the  state  which  Providence  had  assigned 
him. 

He  lest  his  &ther,  the  last  surviving  of  his 
parents,  as  I  have  already  related,  when  he  was 
a  boy.  The  good  man,  fr^m  a  fear  of  ofiending, 
as  well  as  from  a  regard  to  his  son,  had  nam^ 
him  a  variety  of  guardians ;  one  consequence  of 
whidii  was,  that  they  seldom  met  at  aO  to  con- 
sider the  affidrs  of  their  ward ;  and  when  they 
did  meet,  their  opinions  were  so  opposite,  ti^at 
the  only  possible  method  of  conciliation  was  the 
mediatory  power  of  a  dinner  and  a  bottle,  whidi 
commonly  mterrupted,  not  ended,  the  dispute ; 
and,  after  that  interruption  ceased,  left  the  con- 
sulting parties  in  a  condition  not  very  proper  foit 
adjusting  it.  His  education,  therefore,  had  been 
but  indifl^enUy  attended  to;  and,  after  bdne 
taken  from  a  country-school,  at  which  he  had 
been  boarded,  the  young  gentleman  was  suffer- 
ed to  be  his  own  master  in  the  subsequent 
branches  of  literature,  with  some  assistance  from 
the  parson  of  the  parish  in  languages  and  phi- 
losophy, and  from  the  exciseman  in  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping.  One  of  his  guardians,  in- 
deed, who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Temple,  set  him  to  read  Coke  upon 
Lyttelton ;  a  book  which  is  very  properly  put 
into  the  hands  of  beginners  in  tnat  science,  as 
its  simplicity  is  accommodated  to  their  under- 
standings, and  its  size  to  their  inclination.  He 
pofited  but  litde  by  the  perusal ;  but  it  was  not 
without  its  use  in  the  family ;  for  his  maiden 
aunt  applied  it  commonly  to  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  pressing  her  rebellious  linens  to  the  folds 
she  had  aUott^  them. 

There  were  particularly  two  ways  of  increasing 
his  fortune,  which  might  have  occurred  to  people 
of  less  foresight  than  the  counsellors  we  have 
mentioned.  One  of  these  was,  the  prospect  of 
his  succeeding  to  an  old  lady,  a  distant  relation, 
who  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  large 
sum  in  the  stocks ;  but  in  this  their  hopes  were 
disappointed ;  for  the  young  man  was  so  imto- 
ward  in  his  disposition,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  instructions  he  daily  received,  his  visits  ra« 
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ther  tended  to  alienate  than  ^a  the  good  will 
of  his  kinswoman.  He  sometimes  looked  grave 
when  the  old  lady  told  the  jokes  of  her  youth ; 
he  often  revised  to  eat  when  she  pressed  him^ 
and  was  seldom  or  never  provided  with  sonr* 
candy  or  liquorice  when  she  was  seiaed  witn  a 
fit  or  coughing;  nay,  he  had  once  the  rudeness 
to  £sdl  asleep,  while  ^e  was  describing  the  com- 
position ana  virtues  of  her  favourite  cholic-wa« 
ter.  In  short,  he  accommodated  himself  so  ill 
to  her  humour,  that  she  died,  and  did  not  leave 
him  a  farthing. 

The  other  method  pointed  out  to  him  was  an 
endeavour  to  ^t  a  lease  of  some  crown  lands 
which  lay  ccmtiguous  to  his  little  paternal  es- 
tate. This,  it  was  imagined,  might  be  easily 
procured,  as  the  crown  did  not  mw  so  mucn 
rent  as  Harky  could  afford  to  give,  with  very 
considerable  profit  to  himself;  and  the  then 
leasee  had  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
ministry,  by  the  disposal  of  his  vote  at  an  dec- 
tion,  tmit  he  could  not  expect  a  rene?raL  This, 
however,  needed  some  interest  with  the  great^ 
which  Harley  or  his  fiither  never  possessed. 

His  neighbour,  Mr  Walton,  having  heard  of 
this  al&ir,  |;enerously  oflfered  his  assistance  to 
aooompliah  it.  He  toui  him,  that  though  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger  to  courtiers,  yet,  he  be* 
lieved,  there  were  some  of  them  who  might  pay 
r^pard  to  his  recommendation ;  and  that,  if  he 
thought  it  worth  the  while  to  take  a  London 
joumejr  upon  the  business,  he  would  furnish 
him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Baronet  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
with  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

When  his  firiends  heard  of  tnis  o£fer,  they 
preMed  him  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  ac- 
cept of  it.  They  did  not  fail  to  enumerate  the 
many  advantages  which  a  c^ tain  degjKe  of  qii- 
rit  and  assurance  gives  a  man  who  would  make 
a  figure  in  the  world ;  they  repeated  thdr  in- 
stances  of  good  fortune  in  others,  ascribed  them 
aU  to  a  happy  fbrwardness  of  di^»06ition  ;  and 
made  so  copious  a  recital  of  the  disadvantages 
which  attend  the  opposite  weakness,  that  a 
stranger,  who  had  heard  them,  would  have  been 
led  to  imacine,  that,  in  the  British  code,  there 
was  some  oiBqualifying  statute  against  any  dti- 
aen  who  should  be  convicted  of--modesty. 

Harley,  though  he  had  no  great  relish  n>r  the 
attempt,  yet  could  not  resist  the  torrent  ofmop 
tives  that  assaulted  him ;  and  as  he  needed  but 
little  preparation  fbr  his  journey,  a  day,  not  very 
difltaot,  was  fixed  fiir  his  departure. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Man  of  Feeling  in  Love. 

The  day  befinre  that  on  which  he  set  out,  he 
went  to  take  leave  of  Mr  Walton.— We  would 
conceal  nothing  ;-*there  was  another  person  of 


the  fionily  to  whom  also  the  visit  was 
on  whose  account,  perhaps,  there  were 
tenderer  feelings  in  tne  boscsm  of  Hariey, 
his  gratitude  for  the  friendly  notice  of  itml  gcD- 
tleman  (thou^  he  was  seldom  defident  in  tbat 
virtue)  could  inspire.  Mr  Walton  had  a  dauigll- 
ter ;  and  such  a  oaughter !  we  will  attempt  soom 
description  of  her  by  and  by. 

Harley's  notions  of  the  mmXov,  or  beautifU, 
were  not  always  to  be  defined,  nor  indeed  anck 
as  the  world  would  always  assent  to^  tliaci^  we 
could  define  them.  A  mush,  a  phrase  ofja&- 
bility  to  an  inferior,  a  tear  at  a  moving  tde^ 
wore  to  him,  like  the  cestus  of  Cjiberem,  im- 

rlled  in  conferring  beauty.  For  all  theae^ 
Walton  was  remarkable ;  but  aa  theae^  like 
the  above-mentioned  cestus,  are  pprhapa  stiB 
more  powerful,  when  the  wearer  is  poapcoacd  of 
scnne  degree  of  beauty,  commonly  ao  called,  it 
happened,  that,  from  this  cause,  tiiey  had  naaaa 
than  usual  power  in  the  person  of  that  jomig 

She  was  aow  arrived  at  that  period  of  lift^ 
which  takes,  or  is  supposed  to  take,  firom  the 
flippancy  of  girlhood  those  sprightlineaaes;,  with 
which  some  good-natured  old  maida  obtiae  the 
world  at  thre^core.  She  had  been  uahered  inta 
life  (as  that  wcnrd  is  used  in  the  diidect  of  St 
James's)  at  seventeen,  her  &ther  being  then  in 
parliament,  and  living  in  London  ;  at  aeventeen, 
therefbre,  she  had  been  a  univereal  toast ;  bar 
health,  now  she  was  four-and-twenty,  was  only 
drank  by  those  who  knew  her  face  at  least.  Her 
complexion  was  mellowed  into  a  paleneaa,  'widA 
certainly  took  from  her  beauty  ;  but  agreed,  at 
least  Harley  used  to  say  so,  with  the  pensive 
softness  of  her  mind.  Her  eyes  were  of  that 
gentle  haad^our,  which  ia  rather  mild  thai 
piercing ;  and,  except  when  they  were  lifted 
up  by  good-humour,  which  waa  freqo&xdy  the 
case,  were  supposed  by  the  fine  gentlemen  U 
want  fire.  Her  air  and  manner  were  elegant  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  were  aa  sure  of  oob- 
mandin^  respect,  as  their  mistzess  waa  ia  fiNM 
demanding  iu  Her  voice  was  inejLpieesihly  aaft ; 
it  was,  according  to  that  inonmparahle  ainule  of 
Otway's, 

■■  ■  ^^  like  the  shcphod's  pqpe  upon  the  bbpoii- 

tains, 
When  all  his  Utde  flock's  at  fised  before  him.*' 

The  efibct  it  had  upon  Harley,  h&nadf  uaad 
to  paint  ridieulooaly  enough;  and  aacrthed  it  la 
powen,  which  few  bdieved,  and  n^wdy  eanad 

Her  convenntiim  was  always  ditjuf^  bnt 
rarely  witty  ;  and  withoat  the  amalkut  aflkl»i 
tion  of  learning,  had  aa  mudi  aentiment  in  it  aa 
would  have  pumed  a  Toilt,  upon  hia  princmlca 
ci  female  materialism,  to  acoennt  lor.  Her  I 
nefioence  was  unbounded;  indeed  tiie  i 
Sendemesa  of  her  heart  mi^t  have  been  aigned. 
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^  Ihe  frigidity  of  a  casuist,  as  detracting  from 
her  tirtoe  in  this  respect ;  for  her  humanity 
was  a  feeling,  not  a  (nrindple :  hut  minds  like 
Hariey's  are  not  very  apt  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion, and  generaUy  give  onr  Tirtue  credit  for 
all  that  benevolence  whidi  is  iostinctiye  in  onr 
nature. 

As  her  fkther  had  for  8<Nne  years  retured  to 
the  eonntry,  Harley  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  her.  He  looked  on  her  for  some  time 
mer^  with  ^t  respect  and  admiration  which 
her  appearance  seemed  to  demand,  and  the  opi- 
nion cSr  others  conferred  upon  her ;  from  tnis 
cause,  perhaps,  and  from  that  extreme  sensibi- 
Uty  of  whicn  we  have  taken  frequent  notice, 
Harley  was  remarkably  silent  in  her  presence. 
He  heard  her  sentiments  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion^ sometimes  with  looks  very  expressiYe  of 
approbation ;  but  seldom  declared  his  opinion 
on  the  sntgect,  much  less  made  compliments  to 
the  lady  on  the  justness  of  her  remarks. 

From  this  very  reason  it  was,  that  Miss  Wal- 
ton frequently  took  more  particular  notice  of 
him  thim  of  other  visitors,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
precedency,  were  better  entitled  to  it ;  it  was  a 
mode  of  politeness  she  had  peculiarly  studied, 
to  bring  to  the  line  of  that  equality,  which  is 
ercr  necessary  for  die  ease  of  our  guests,  those 
wboae  sensibility  had  placed  them  below  it. 

Harley  saw  this ;  fbr,  though  he  was  a  child 
in  the  drama  of  the  world,  yet  was  it  not  alto- 
gethar  owing  to  a  want  of  knowled^  of  his 
part ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  dehcate  con- 
sciousness of  propriety  often  kindled  that  blush 
wMcb  marred  the  ^errormance  of  it.  This  raised 
his  esteem  soroethiiur  abore  what  the  most  san- 
guine descriptions  ofner  goodness  had  been  able 
to  do;  fbr  certain  it  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  laboured  definitions  whidi  very  wise  men 
hare  given  us  of  the  inherent  beaufjr  of  virtue, 
we  are  always  inclined  to  think  her  nandsomest 
when  Ae  condescends  to  smile  upon  ourselyes. 

It  would  be  trite  to  observe  die  easy  grada- 
tion from  esteem  to  love ;  in  the  bosom  of  Har- 
ley diere  scarce  needed  a  transidon ;  for  there 
were  certain  seasons  when  his  ideas  were  Bush- 
ed to  a  degree  much  above  their  common  com- 
plexion. In  dmes  not  credulous  of  inspiration^ 
we  should  account  for  this  from  some  natural 
cause ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  account  for  it  at 
silL  It  were  sufficient  to  describe  its  efiects ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  so  ludicrous,  as  might  de- 
rogate from  the  di^ty  of  the  sensations  which 
produced  them  to  describe.  They  were  treated 
indeed  as  such  bv  most  of  Barley's  sober  friends, 
who  often  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  awk- 
TOd  blunders  of  the  real  Harley,  when  the 
difierent  faculties,  which  should  have  prevent- 
ed them,  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  ideal. 
In  some  of  these  paroxisms  of  fancy.  Miss  Wal- 
ton did  not  fail  to  be  introduced ;  and  the  pic- 
ture which  had  been  drawn  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding olrfects  of  unnoticed  levity,  was  now 


singled  out  to  be  viewed  through  die  medium 
of  romantic  imagination.  It  was  improved  of 
course,  and  esteem  was  a  word  inexpressive  of 
the  fee^ngs  which  it  exdted. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


He  sets  out  on  his  Journey,' 
his  Dog, 


•7%e  Beggar  and 


He  had  taken  leave  gf  his  aunt  on  the  eve  of 
his  intended  departure ;  but  the  good  lady's  af- 
fection for  her  nephew  interrupted  her  sleep, 
and  early  as  it  was  next  morning  when  Harley 
came  down  stairs  to  set  out,  he  found  her  in  the 
parlour  with  a  tear  on  her  cheek,  and  her  caudle- 
cup  in  her  hand.  She  knew  enough  of  physic 
to  prescribe  against  going  abroad  of  a  morning 
with  an  empty  stomach.-  She  gave  her  blessing 
with  the  draught :  her  instructions  she  had  de- 
livered the  night  before.  They  consisted  most- 
ly 6f  negatives ;  for  London,  in  her  idea,  was 
so  replete  with  temptations,  that  it  needed  the 
whole  armour  of  her  friendly  cautions  to  repel 
their  attacks. 

Peter  stood  at  the  door.  We  have  mentioned 
this  faithful  fellow  fbrmerly:  Harlejr's  father 
had  taken-  him  up  an  orphan,  and  saved  him 
from  being  cast  on  the  pa^sh ;  and  he  had  ever 
since  remained  in  the  service  of  him  and  of  his 
son.  Harley  shook  him  by  the  hand  as  he  pass- 
ed, smiling,  as  if  he  had  said,  *'  I  will  not  weep." 
He  sprung  hastily  into  the  chaise  that  waited 
for  him  :  Peter  folded  up  the  step.  *^  Mv  dear 
master,  said  he,  shaking  the  sohtary  locic  that 
hung  on  either  side  of  his  head,  **  I  have  been 
told  as  how  London  is  a  sad  place." — He  was 
choked  with  the  thought,  and  his  benediction 
could  not  be  heard ;  but  it  shall  be  heard,  honest 
Peter  I  where  those  tears  will  add  to  its  energy. 

In  a  few  hours  Harley  reached  the  inn  where 
he  proposed  breakfasting;  but  the  ftdness  of 
his  neart  would  not  sufier  him  to  eat  a  morseL 
He  walked  out  on  the  road,  and,  gaining  a  little 
height,  stood  gazing  on  the  quarter  he  had  left. 
He  looked  for  his  wonted  prospect,  his  fields^ 
his  woods,  and  his  hills ;  they  were  lost  in  the 
distant  clouds.  He  penciUed  them  on  the  douds^ 
and  bade  them  farewell  with  a  sigh  ! 

He  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  to  take  out  a 
litde  pebble  from  his  snoe,  when  he  saw,  at 
some  oistance,  a  beggar  approaching  him.  He 
had  on  a  loose  sort  of  coat,  mended  with  dif- 
ferent-coloured rags,  amongst  which  the  blue 
and  the  russet  were  the  predominant.  He  had 
a  short  knotty  stick  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  top 
of  it  was  stuck  a  ram's  horn ;  his  knees  (thoug^ 
he  was  no  pilgrim)  had  worn  the  stuff  of  ms 
breeches ;  he  wore  no  shoes,  and  his  stockings 
had  entirely  lost  that  part  of  them  which  should 
Jiave  covered  his  feet  and  ankles ;  in  his  face, 
however,  was  the  plump  appearance  of  good 
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humour ;  he  walked  a  good  round  pt^se,  and  a 
crook-le^;ed  dog  trotted  at  his  heels. 

"  Our  delicacies,"  paid  Harley  to  himself, 
''  are  fantastic ;  they  are  not  in  nature !  that 
heggar  walks  over  the  sharpest  of  these  stones 
barefooted,  whilst  I  have  lost  the  most  delight- 
ful dream  in  the  world,  from  the  smallest  of 
them  happening  to  get  into  my  shoe." — The  b^- 
gar  had  by  this  time  come  up,  and,  pulling  on  a 
piece  of  hat,  asked  charity  of  Harley ;  the  dog 
D^:an  to  beg  too : — ^it  was  impossible  to  resist 
both ;  and  in  truth,  the  want  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings had  made  both  unnecessary,  for  Harley  had 
destined  sixpence  for  him  before.  The  b^^ar, 
on  receiving  it,  poured  forth  blessings  without 
number ;  and  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, said  to  Harley,  "  that  if  he  wanted  to 
have  his  fortune  told"— Harley  turned  his  eye 
briskly  on  the  beggar :  it  was  an  unpromising 
look  for  the  subject  of  a  prediction,  and  silenced 
the  prophet  immediately.  "  I  would  much  ra- 
ther learn,"  said  Harley,  "  what  it  is  in  your 
power  to  tell  me  :  your  trade  muat  be  an  enter- 
taining one :  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and  let  me 
know  something  of  your  profession ;  I  have  often 
thought  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week  or 
two  myself." 

"  Master,"  replied  the  beggar,  "  I  like  your 
frankness  much.  God  knows  I  had  the  humour 
of  plain-dealing  in  me  f^om  a  child ;  but  there 
is  no  doing  witn  it  in  this  world ;  we  muat  live 
as  we  can,  and  lying  is,  as  you  call  it,  my  prO' 
fession :  but  I  was  in  some  sort  forced  to  the 
trade,  for  I  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 

"  I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  mudi  as 
to  make  me  live :  I  never  laid  by  indeed ;  for  I 
was  reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag ;  and  your  wags, 
I  take  it,  are  seldom  rich,  Mr  Harley."—"  So," 
said  Harlev,  "  you  seem  to  know  me." — "  A^, 
there  are  lew  folks  in  the  county  that  I  don't 
know  something  of:  how  should  I  tell  fortunes 
else  ?" — "  True ;  but  to  go  on  with  your  story : 
you  were  a  labourer,  you  say,  and  a  wag :  your 
industry,  I  suppose,  you  left  with  your  old  trade; 
but  your  humour  you  preserve  to  be  of  use  to 
youm  yoxir  new." 

'^  Wnat  signifies  sadness,  sir?  a  man  grows 
lean  on't :  but  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by 
degrees;  first  I  could  not  work,  and  it  went 
a^inst  my  stomach  to  work  ever  after.  I  was 
seized  with  a  jail  fever  at  the  time  of  the  assizes 
being  in  the  county  where  I  lived ;  for  I  was  al- 
ways curious  to  get  acquainted  with  the  felons, 
because  they  are  commOnly  fellows  of  much 
mirth  and  little  thought,  quialities  I  had  ever  an 
esteem  for.  In  the  neight  of  this  fever,  Mr 
Harley,  the  house  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and 
burnt  to  the  ground  ;  I  was  carried  out  in  that 
condition,  and  lay  all  the  rest  of  my  illness  in  a 
bam.  I  got  the  better  of  ray  disease,  however, 
but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit  blood  whenever  I 
attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  relation  living  that 


I  knew  of,  and  I  never  kept  a  hieod  above  « 
week,  when  I  was  able  to  joke ;  I  s^dom  re- 
mained above  six  months  in  a  parish,  so  thai  I 
might  have  died  before  J[  had  found  a  seUlemeiit 
in  any :  thus  I  was  forced  to  b^  ray  bread,  and 
a  sorry  trade  I  found  it,  Mr  Harley.  I  uAd  all 
my  misfortunes  tnily,  but  they  were  seldom  be- 
lieved ;  and  the  few  who  gave  me  a  halfpenny 
as  they  passed,  did  it  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  an  injunction  not  to  trouble  them  with  a 
long'  story.  I  short,  I  found  that  peof^  dea't 
care  to  give  alms  without  some  security  for  then- 
money.  A  wooden  leg,  or  a  withered  arm,  k  a 
t  sort  of  draft  upon  heaven  for  those  who  chuie  ta 
have  their  money  placed  to  account  there ;  ao  I 
changed  my  plan,  and,  instead  of  telliiig  say 
own  misfortunes,  began  to  pronhecy  happinen  to 
others.  This  I  found  by  mucn  the  bmer  way: 
folks  will  always  listen  when  the  tale  ii  their 
own ;  and  of  many  who  sav  they  do  not  bdeve 
in  fortune-telling,  I  have  known  few  on  wham 
it  had  not  a  very  sensible  effect.  I  pick  np  the 
names  of  their  acquaintance ;  amoois  and  litde 
squabbles  are  easily  gleaned  among  servants  and 
neighbours ;  and  indeed  people  themaelTea  are 
the  best  intelligencers  in  tne  world  for  our  par- 
pose:  they  dare  not  puzzle  us  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  every  one  is  anxious  to  hear  what  tb^ 
wish  to  believe ;  and  they  who  repeat  it,  to  laog^ 
at  it  when  they  have  done,  are  generally  more 
serious  than  their  hearers  are  apt  to  imagine. 
With  a  tolerable  good  memory,  and  acme  sluae 
of  cunning ;  with  the  help  of  walking  a-nights 
over  heaths  and  church-yards;  with  this,  and 
shewing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I 
stole  from  the  serjeant  of  a  marching  r^;ime!Bt, 
(and  by  the  way  he  can  steal  too  upon  occaaon,) 
I  make  shift  to  pick  up  a  livelihood.  My  trade, 
indeed,  is  none  of  the  nonestest ;  yet  people  are 
not  much  cheated  neither,  who  give  a  few  hal^ 

£ence  for  a  prospect  of  happiness,  whidi  I  have 
eard  some  person  say  is  aU  a  man  can  arrive  at 
in  this  world. — But  I  must  bid  you  good-day, 
sir ;  for  I  have  three  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  inform  some  boarding-school  young  ladies, 
whether  their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the 
realm,  or  captoins  in  the  army :  a  question  whidi 
I  promised  to  answer  them  by  that  time." 

Harley  had  drawn  a  shilhng  from  his  podcet; 
but  Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was 
going  to  bestow  it — ^Virtue  held  back  his  arm ; 
— ^but  a  milder  form,  a  younger  sister  o€  Vir- 
tue's, not  so  severe  as  Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as 
Pity,  smiled  upon  him :  his  fingers  lost  their 
compression  ; — nor  did  Virtue  offer  to  eatch  the 
money  as  it  fell.  It  had  no  sooner  reached  die 
ground,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  tridc  be  had 
been  taught,)  snapped  it  up ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  cW- 
livered  it  immediately  into  the  hands  of  hU 


master. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

He  makes  a  second  Expedition  to  the  Baronet's. 
The  laudable  Ambition  of  a  young  Man  to  be 
ih&ught  something  by  the  World. 

.  We  have  related^  in  a  fonner'  chapter^  the  lit* 
tie  success  of  his  ilrat  visit  to  the  great  man^  for 
whom  lie  had  the  introauctory  letter  for  Mr 
Walton.  To  people  of  equal  sensibility,  the  in- 
fluence- of  those  trifles  we  mentioned  on  his  de- 
portment, will  not  appear  surprising ;  but  to  his 
mends  in  tha  country,  they  could  not  be  stated, 
nor  would  they  have  allowed  them  any  place  in 
the  account.  In  some  of  their  letters,  therefore, 
whidi  he  received  soon  after,  they  expressed  their 
surprise  at  his  not  having  been  more  urgent 
in  his  application,  and  again  recommended  the 
bluahless  assiduity  of  successful  merit 

He  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  at  the 
Baronet's ;  fortified  with  higher  notions  of  his 
own  dignity,  and  with  less  apprehension  of  re- 
pulse. In  bis  way  to  Grosvenor-square,  he  be- 
gan to  ruminate  on  the  foU^  of  mankind,  who 
affix  those  ideas  of  superionty  to  riches,  which 
leduce  the  minds  of  men,  by  nature  equal  with 
the  more  fortunate,  to  that  sort  of  servihty  which 
he  felt  in  his  own.  By  the  time  he  bad  reach- 
ed the  Square,  and  was  walking  along  the  pave- 
ment which  led  to  the  Baronet's,  he  had  brought 
his  reasoning  on  the  subject  to  such  a  point,  mat 
the  conclusion,  by  every  rule  of  logic,  should 
have  led  him  to  a  thorough  indiflerence  in  his 
approaches  to  a  fellow-mortal,  whether  that  fel- 
low-mortal was  possessed  of  six,  or  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  premises  had  been  improperly  formed ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  when  he  approached  the  great 
man's  door,  he  felt  his  heart  agitated  by  tin  un- 
usual pulsation. 

He  nad  almost  reached  it,  when  he  observed 
a  young  gentleman  coming  out  dressed  in  a 
white  frock,  and  a  red  lacdl  waistcoat,  with  a 
small  switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to 
manage  with  a  particular  good  grace.  As  he 
passed  him  on  tne  steps,  the  stranger  very  po- 
litely made  him  a  bow,  which  Harley  returned, 
thovigh  he  could  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
him  before.  He  asked  Harley  in  the  same  civil 
manner,  if  he  was  going  to  wait  on  his  friend 
the  Baronet  ?  ''  for  I  was  just  calHng,"  said  he, 
'^  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  he  is  gone  for  some 
days  into  the  country."  Harley  thanked  him  for 
his  information ;  and  was  turning  from  the  door, 
when  the  other  observed,  that  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  leave  his  name,  and  very  obligingly  knock- 
ed for  that  piirpose.  *'  Here  is  a  gentleman, 
Tom,  who  meant  to  have  waited  on  your  mas- 
ter."— ''  Your  name,  if  you  please,  sir?" — 
"  Harley."— '^  YouTl  remember,  Tom,  Harley." 
—The  5oor  was  shut.    "  Since  we  are  here," 


said  he,  "  we  shall  not  lose  our  walk,  if  we  add 
a  little  to  it  by  a  turn  or  two  in  Hyde-park." 
He  accompanied  this  proposal  with  a  second  bow, 
and  Harley  accepted  of  it  by  another  in  return. 

The  conversation,  as  they  walked,  was  bril- 
liant on  the  side  of  his  companion.  The  play- 
house, the  opera,  with  every  occurrence  in  nigh 
life,  he  seemed  perfectly  master  of;  and  talked  ' 
of  some  reigning  beauties  of  quality,  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  feeling  in  the  world.  Harley  ad- 
mired the  happiness  of  his  vivacity ;  and,  oppo- 
site as  it  was  to  the  reserve  of  his  own  nature, 
began  to  be  much  pleased  with  its  effects. 

Though  I  am  not  of  opinion  with  some  wise 
men,  that  the  existence  of  objects  depends  on 
idea;  yet,  I  am  convinced,  that  their  appear- 
ance is  not  a  little  influenced  by  it.  The  optics 
of  some  minds  are  so  unhappily  constructed,  as 
to  throw  a  certain  shade  on  every  picture  that  is 
presented  to  thera ;  while  those  of  others  (of 
which  number  was  Harley,)  like  the  mirrors  of 
the  ladies,  have  a  wonderfhl  effect  in  bettering 
their  complexions.  Through  such  a  medium, 
perhaps^  he  was  looking  on  his  present  compa- 
nion. 

When  they  had  flnished  their  walk,  and  were 
returning  by  the  comer  of  the  Park,  they  obser- 
ved a  board  hung  out  of  a  window,  signifying, 
"  an  excellent  okdinary  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days." It  happened  to  be  Saturday,  and  the 
table  was  covered.  *'  What  if  we  shbuld  go  in 
and  dine  here,  if  you  happen  not  to  be  engaged, 
sir  ?"  said  the  young  gentleman.  *'  It  is  not  im- 
possible but  we  shall  meet  with  some  original  or 
other ;  it  is  a  sort  of  humour  I  like  hugely." 
Harley  made  no  objection ;  and  the  stranger 
shewed  him  the  way  into  the  parlour. 

He  was  placed,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  intro- 
ductor,  in  an  arm-cnair  that  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  fire.  Over  against  him  was  seated  a  man  of 
a  grave  considering  aspect,  with  that  look  of  so- 
ber prudence  whidi  indicates  what  is  common- 
ly called  a  warm  man.  He  wore  a  pretty  large 
wig,  which  had  once  been  white,  but  was  now 
of  a  brownish  yellow ;  his  coat  was  one  of  those 
modest-coloured  drabs  which  mock  the  jnjuries 
of  dust  and  dirt ;  two  jack-boots  conc^ed,  in 
part,  the  well-mended  knees  of  an  old  pair  of 
buckskin  breeches,  while  the  spotted  handker- 
chief round  lus  neck,  preserved  at  offce  its  owner 
from  catching  cold,  and  his  neckcloth  from  be- 
ing dirtied.  Next  him  sat  another  man,  with  a 
tankard  in  his  hand,  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in 
his  cheek,  whose  eye  was  rather  more  vivacious, 
and  whose  dress  was  something  smarter. 

The  first-mentioned  gentleman  took  notice, 
that  the  room  had  been  so  lately  washed  as  not 
to  have  had  time  to  dry ;  and  remarked,  that 
wet  lodging  was  unwholesome  for  man  or  beast. 
He  looked  round,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  poker 
to  stir  the  fire  with,  which,  he  at  last  observed 
to  the  company,  the  people  of  the  house  had 
removed,  in  order  to  save  their  coals.    This 
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difficulty,  howeret,  he  overcame,  by  the  hdp  of 
Barley's  stidc,  saying,  **  That  as  they  should, 
no  doubt,  pay  for  their  fire  in  some  shape  or 
odier,  be  saw  no  reason  why  they  shoula  not 
have  the  use  of  it  while  thev  sat." 

Hie  door  was  now  opened  for  the  admission 
of  diimer.  **  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  you, 
gentlemen,"  said  Harley's  new  acquaintanoe ; 
*'  but  I  am^afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get 
down  a  morsel  at  this  horrid  mechanical  hour 
of  dining."  He  sat  down,  however,  and  did 
not  shew  any  want  of  appetite  bv  fais  eating. 
He  took  upon  him  the  carving  of  the  meat,  and 
criticised  on  the  goodness  of  the  pudding. 

When  the  table-doth  was  removed,  he  pro- 
posed calling  for  some  punch,  which  was  readily 
agreed  to ;  he  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  make 
it  himself,  but  afterwartls  changed  his  mind, 
and  left  that  province  to  the  waiter,  telling  him 
to  have  it  pure  West  Indian,  or  he  could  not 
taste  a  drop  of  it 

When  the  punch  was  brought,  he  undertook 
to  fill  the  classes,  and  call  the  toasto. — "  The 
King.** — The  toast  naturaUy  produced  politics. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  dnnk  the 
king's  health,  aid  to  talk  of  his  conduct  The 
man  who  sat  opposite  to  Harley  (and  who  by 
this  time,  partly  from  himself,  and  partly  from 
his  acquaintance  on  his  left  hand,  was  discover- 
ed to  he  a  graasier)  observed,  *^  That  it  was  a 
shame  for 'so  many  pensioners  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  poor." — 
*'  Ay,  and  provisions,"  said  his  fHend,  "  were 
never  so  dear  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  I  wish 
the  king,  and  his  counseUors,  would  look  to 
that" — '*  As  for  the  matter  of  provisions,  neigh- 
bour Wrightson,"  he  replied,  ^'  I  am  sure  the 
prices  of  cattle "  A  dispute  would  have  pro- 
bably ensued,  but  it  was  prevented  by  the  spruce 
toast-master,  who  gave  a  sentiment ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  two  politicians,  **  Pray,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  let  us  have  done  with  these  musty 
politics :  I.  would  always  leave  them  to  the 
Deer-suckers  in  Butcher-row.*  Come,  let  us 
have  something  of  the  fine  arts.  That  was  a 
damn'd  hard  match  between  the  Nailor  and 
Tim  Bucket  The  knowing  ones  were  cursedly 
taken  in  there  I  I  lost  a  cool  hundred  myself, 
fkith." 

At  mention  of  the  cool  hundred,  the  grazier 
threw  his  eyes  aslant,  with  a  mingled  look  dT 
doubt  and  surprise ;  while  the  man  at  his  elbow 
looked  arch,  and  gave  a  riiort  emphatical  sort  of 
cough. 

Both  seemed  to  be  silenced,  however,  by  this 
intelligence ;  and,  while  the  remainder  o(  the 
punch  lasted,  the  conversation  was  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  gentleman  with  the  fine  waist- 
coat, who  told  a  great  many  'immense  comical 


stories,"  and  "  confounded  smart  tfainn,"  is  he 
termed  them,  acted  and  spoken  by  lordjs,  kdie% 
and  young  bucks  of  quality,  of  his  aoqnaintance. 
At  last,  Uie  grazier,  pul&i^  out  a  wmtdb,  of  a 
very  unusual  siie,  and  telhng  the  boor,  and. 
^t  he  had  an  appointment  "  Is  it  so  Ymttr 
said  the  young  gentleman ;  "  then  I  san  winid 
I  have  missed  an  appointment  already  ;  tmt  tbe 
truth  is,  I  am  cursedly  given  to  missing  of  ap- 
pointments." 

When  the  grazier  and  he  were  gone^  Hrnkj 
turned  to  the  remaining  personage,  md  mtsea 
him,  if  he  knew  that  young  sentlenMii  ?  **  A 
gentleman  I"  said  he ;  **  ay,  ne  is  one  of  jaat 

gentlemen,  at  the  top  of  an  affidavit  I  knew 
im,  some  years  ago,  in  the  ouality  of  «  fosU 
man;  and,  I  believe,  he  had  sometimes  die 
honour  to  be  a  pimp.  At  last,  some  of  the  mat 
fi)lks,  to  whom  he  had  been  servfoeable  in  Mb 
capacities,  had  him  made  a  gauger  ;  hi  wliScii 
station  he  remains,  and  has  the  aspnruiee  ts 
pretend  an  acquaintanoe  wiA  men  of  qnsfity.  ^ 
The  impudent  dog !  with  a  few  shilfiiigs  in  In  ' 
pocket,  he  will  ta&  you  three  times  as  mudi  as 
my  fHend  Mundy  there,  who  is  wordi  me 
thousand,  if  he's  worth  a  firthing.  But  I  know 
the  rascal,  and  despise  him,  as  he  deserves." 

Harley  began  to  despise  him  too,  and  is 
conceive  some  indignation  at  having  sat  wM 
patience  to  hear  such  a  fellow  speak  nonsense. 
But  he  corrected  himself,  by  reflecting,  that  he 
was  perhap  as  well  entertained,  and  instmcted 
too,  by  this  same  modest  gauger,  as  be  shosld 
have  been  by  sudi  a  man  as  he  had  thoo^it 
proper  to  personate.  And  surely  the  fkuH  msy 
more  properly  be  imputed  to  that  rank  fitee 
the  f\itility  is  real,  than  where  it  is  fe^ned  ;  t» 
that  rank,  whose  opportunitfes  for  ncMer  a»- 
oompH^ments  have  only  served  to  rear  a  ftbrie 
of  folly,  which  die  untutored  hand  of  sffectstiiNt, 
even  among  the  meanest  of  manldnd,  can  imitale 
with  success. 

CHAP.  XX. 

He  visits  Bedlam, — The  Distresses  of  a  Jkntgiiier, 


Of  those  things  called  Sights  in 
which  every  stranger  is  supposed  desirons  to 
see.  Bedlam  is  one.  To  that  place,  tiKKfor, 
an  acquaintanoe  of  Harle/s,  after  h«vni|^  so* 
oompanied  him  to  several  other  shows,  pteooatd 
a  visit  Harley  objected  to  it,  **  because,  mad 
he,  '^  I  think  it  an  inhuman  practice  to  exftm 
the  greatest  misery  with  which  our  nature  is 
afflicted,  to  every  idle  visitant,  who  can  afRnd  a 
trifling  perquisite  to  the  keeper ;  especially  ss  it 
is  a  distress  which  the  humane  must  see  with 


•  It  may  be  necessary  to  infonn  readers  of  the  present  day,  that  the  noted  political  debatii^  Society,  csDed 
the  HohtH'hoodi  was  held  at  a  house  in  Bu(chcr-row. 
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the  painfttl  r^ection^  that  it  is  not  in  tlieir 

EQwer  to  alleviate  it"    He  was  overpowered, 
owever,  hj  the  solicitations  of  his  fnend  and 
the  other  persons  of  the  party,  (amongst  whom 

1      were  several  ladies,)  and  they  went  in  a  hody  to 

I      Moorfields. 

I  Their  conductor  led  them  first  to  the  dismal 

mansions  of  those  who  are  in  the  most  horrid 

I  state  of  incurable  madness.  The  clanking  of 
chains,  the  wildness  of  their  cries,  and  the  im- 
precations which  some  of  them  uttered,  formed 

I  a  scene  inexpressibly  shocking.  Harley  and  his 
companions,  especially  the  female  part  of  them, 
bepged  their  ^ide  to  return :  1^  seemed  sur- 
prised at  their  uneasiness,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  to  leave  that  nart  of  the  house 

I  without  showing  them  some  others,  who,  as  he 
expressed  it,  in  the  phrase  of  those  that  keep 
wild  beasts  for  show,  were  much  better  worth 
seeing  than  any  they  had  passed,  being  ten  times 

[      more  fierce  and  .unmanageable. 

He  led  them  next  to  that  quarter  where  those 
reside,  who,  as  they  are  not  dangerous  to  them- 
i^ves  or  others,  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  free- 
dom^ according  to  the  state  of  their  distemper. 

;  '  Harley  had  fidlen  behind  his  companions^ 
looking  at  a  man  who  was  making  pendulums 
with  bits  of  thread,  and  little  balls  of  day.  He 
had  delineated  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  tlie  wall 

J  with  chalk,  and  marked  their  different  vilnra- 
tions,  by  intersecting  it  with  cross  lines.    A 

,  decent-looking  man  came  up,  and,  smihng  at 
the  maniac,  turned  to  Harley,  and  told  mm, 
that  gentleman  had  once  been  a  very  celebrated 

^  mathematician.  '^  He  fell  a  sacrifice,"  said  he, 
"  tt  ^e  theory  of  comets ;  for  having,  with  in- 
finite labour,  formed  a  table  on  the  conjectures 

\  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Ue  was  disappointed  in  the 
cetum  of  one  of  those  luminaries,  and  was  very 
soon  after  obliged  to  be  placedhere  by  his  friends. 
If  you  pkase  to  follow  me,  sir,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "  I  believe  I  shtJl  be  able  to  give  a 
more  satisfiictory  account  of  the  unfortunate 
people  you  see  here,  than  the  man  who  attends 
your  companions."  Harley  bowed,  and  accepted 
nlsofier. 

The  next  person  they  came  up  to  had  scrawled 
a  variety  of  figures  on  a  piece  of  slate.  Harley 
bad  the  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them. 
They  consisted  of  difierent  columns,  on  the  top 
of  whidi  were  marked  South-sea  annuities, 
India-stock,  and  Three  per  cent  annuities  consoL 
**  This,"  said  Harley's  instructor,  **  was  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  Change-idley.  He  was 
once  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  had 
actually  afreed  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
the  west,  m  order  to  realise  his  money ;  but  he 
quarrelled  with  the  proprietor  about  tne  repairs 
of  the  ffluden-wall,  and  so  returned  to  town  to 
follow  his  old  trade  of  stock-jobbing  a  little 
longer,  when  an  unlucky  fluctuation  of  stock, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  to  an  immense  extent, 
reduced  him  at  once  tofDverty  and  to  madness. 

VOL.  V. 


Poor  wretdi !  he  told  me  t  other  day,  thatngaiiMt 
the  next  payment  of  differences,  he  should  be 
some  hundreds  above  a  plum." 

"  It  is  a  spondee,  and  I  will  maintain  it," 
interrupted  a  voice  on  his  left  hand.  This  as- 
sertion was  foUowed  by  a  very  rapid  redtal  of 
some  verses  from  Homer.  '^  That  figure,"  said 
the  gentleman,  '^  whose  dothes  are  so  bedaubed 
with  snuff,  was  a  schoolmaster  of  some  reputa- 
tion: he  came  hither  to  be  resolved  of  some 
doubts  he  entertained  concerning  the  genuine 
pronunciation  qf  the  Greek  vowds.  In  his 
nighest  fits,  he  makes  firequent  mention  of  one 
Mr  Bentley. 

^^  But  ddusive  ideas,  sir,  are  the  motives  of 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  a  heated  ima- 
gination the  power  by  whioi  their  actions  are 
mdted :  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  large  madhouse." — *'  It  is 
true,"  answered  Harley,  ''  the  passions  of  men 
are  temporary  madnesses ;  and  sometimes  very 
fatal  in  their  effects. 

From  Macodonia*8  madman  to  the  Swede.** 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  said  the  stranger,  "  a  very 
mad  thing  in  Charles,  to  think  of  adding  so  vast 
a  country  as  Russia  to  his  dominions;  that  would 
have  been  &tal  indeed ;  the  balance  of  the  North 
would  Uien  have  been  lost ;  but  the  Sultan  and 
I  would  never  have  allowed  it" — "  Sir !"  said 
Harley,  with  no  small  surprise  on  his  counte- 
nance.— "  Why,  yes,"  answered  the  other, "  the 
Sultan  and  I  ;---ao  you  know  me  ?  I  am  the 
Chanof  Tartwy." 

Harley  was  a  good  deal  struck  by  this  disco- 
very; he  hod  prudence  enough,  nowever,  to 
conceed  his  amazement,  and,  bowing  as  low  to  : 
the  monarch  as  his  dignity  requireo,  left  him 
immediatdy,  and  joined  his  companions. 

He  fbuna  them  in  a  quarter  of  the  house  set 
apart  for  the  insane  of  the  other  sex,  several  of 
whom  had  gathered  about  the  female  visitors, 
and  were  examining,  with  rather  more  accuracy 
than  might  have  been  expected,  the  particulars 
of  their  dress. 

Separate  from  the  rest  stood  one,  whose 
appearance  had  something  of  superior  dignity. 
Her  fiice,  though  pale  and  wasted,  was  less 
squalid  than  those  oif  the  others,  and  showed  a 
dejection  of  that  decent  kind,  which  moves  our ' 
pity  unmixed  with  horror :  upon  her,  therdbre, 
the  eyes  of  all  were  immediatdy  turned.  The 
keq>er,  who  accompanied  them,  observed  it : — 
''  This,"  said  he,  *'  is  a  yotmg  lady,  who  vnu 
born  to  ride  in  her  c(Nich  and  six.  She  was 
beloved,  if  the  story  I  have  heard  be  true,  by  a 
young  gentleman,  her  equal  in  birth,  though  by 
by  no  means  her  match  in  fortune :  but  love, 
they  say,  is  blind,  and  so  she  fanded  him  as 
much  as  he  did  her.  Her  father,  it  seems, 
would  not  hear  of  thdr  marriage,  and  threaten- 
ed to  torn  Her  out  of  doors,  if  ever  sh^  saw  him 
2b 
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again^  Upon  iMa,  the  yovmg  gentlenMii  took  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  hopes  of  hettering 
his  fortune,  and  obtaining  his  mistress ;  but  he 
was  scarce  landed,  when  he  was  seized  with  one 
of  atke  fevers  which  are  common  in  those  islands^ 
and  died  in  a  few  days,  lamented  by  erery  one 
that  knew  him.  This  news  soon  reached  his 
mistress,  who  was  at  the  same  time  pressed  by 
her  father  to  marry  a  rich  miserly  fellow>  who 
was  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  The 
death  of  her  lover  had  no  effect  on  her  inhuman 
parent :  he  was  only  the  more  earnest  for  her 
marriage  with  the  man  he  had  provided  for  her  ; 
and  wuit  between  her  despair  at  the  death  of 
the  one,  and  her  aversion  to  the  other,  the  poor 
young  lady  was  reduced  to  the  condition  you 
see  her  in«  But  God  vrould  not  proi^r  such 
cruelty :  her  fath^s  affiurs  soon  after  wait  to 
wreck,  and  he  died  almost  a  b^gar." 

Tliough  this  story  was  told  in  very  plain  lan- 
guage, it  had  particularly  attracted  Huiey's  no-» 
tice ;  he  had  given  it  the  tribute  of  some  tears. 
The  unfortunate  younff  lady  had,  till  now,  seem- 
ed entranced  in  thought,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
a  little  garnet  ring  she  wore  on  her  finger ;  she 
turned  them  now  upon  Harley.  '^  My  Billy  is 
no  more !"  daid  she ;  *'  1)0  you  weep  for  my  Bil* 
ly?  Bkssin^  on  your  tears !  I  would  iveep  too, 
but  my  brain  is  dry ;  and  it  bums,  it  bumd,  it 
burns]"  She  drew  nearer  to  Harley.  "  Be 
eomfbrted,  youiig  ladv,"  said  he,  '^  your  Billy 
is  in  Heaven."—"  Is  he  indeed  ?  and  shall  we 
meet  again  ?  and  shall  that  frightful  man 
(pointing  to  ^  keeper)  not  be  there  ?  Alas  I 
I  am  grown  naughty  Of  late ;  I  have  almost  for- 
gotten to  think  of  Heaven  ;  yet  I  pray  some- 
times ;  when  I  can,  I  pray ;  and  sometimes  I 
sing ;  when  I  am  saddest  I  sing.  Vou  shall  hear 
me— hush  1 

Light  be  the  ettth  on  Bi]ly*s  breast. 
Ami  green  the  sod  that  wnqps  his  grave  !** 

There  was  k  plaintive  wildness  in  the  air  not  to 
be  withstood;  and,  except^ the  keeper's,  there 
was  not  an  unmoistened  eve  around  her. 

**  Do  you  weep  again  ?  said  she ;  "  I  would 
not  have  you  weep.  You  are  like  my  Billy  ; 
you  are,  believe  me ;  just  so  he  looked,  when 
he  gave  me  this  ring-— Poor  Billy !  'twas  the  last 
time  ever  we  met ! — 

'Twas  when  the  seas  were  loariog-^ 

I  love  you  for  resembling  my  Billy ;  but  I  shall 
never  love  any  man  like  him."— ^be  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  Harley ;  he  pressed  it  between 
both  of  his,  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  *'  Nay, 
that  is  Billy's  ring,"  said  she,  "  you  cannot  have 
it,  indeed ;  but  here  is  another,  look  here,  which 
I  plated  to-day,  of  some  gold-thread  from  this 
bit  of  stuff;  will  you  keep  it  few  my  sake?  I 
am  a  strange  girl ;  but  my  heart  is  harmless; 
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my  poor  heart !  it  will  hurst  aome  ^ 
it  beats  !"•— She  preased  his  hand  to\ 
then  holding  bar  head  in  the  attitude  of  1 
ing, — ^  Hark  I  one,  tw6,  three !  Be  quiet, 
little  trembler ;  my  Billy's  is  cold  !~^Bat  I  had 
forgotten  the  ring."  Sne  pat  it  on  his  fiager. 
"  Farewell  1 1  must  leave  you  now."  She  woold 
have  wi&dfawn  her  hand ;  Hartey  bdd  it  to  to 
lips.  '^  I  dare  not  stay  longer ;  my  head  thnba 
sadly ;  farewell !"  She  walked  with  a  hunkd 
step  to  a  little  apartment  at  some  distaaee. — 
Harlej  stood  fix^  in  astonishment  and  pity  ; 
his  friend  ^ve  money  to  the  keeper.  Harky 
looked  on  his  ring.  He  put  a  couple  of  gvineas 
into  the  man's  hand : — *'  Be  kind  to  that  i»-' 
fortttnate."  He  burst  into  tears,  and  left  liiem. 

CHAP.  XXL 

The  Misanikrope. 

Thb  fViend,  who  had  conducted  him  to  Moot* 
fields,  called  upon  him  again  the  ncatt  eyening* 
After  some  talk  on  the  adventures  of  tlie  me- 
OBding  day,  '^  I  carried  you  yesterday,"  said  he 
to  Harley,  '^  to  visit  the  mad  ;  let  me  intiodaoe 
you  to-night,  at  supper,  to  one  of  the  wise  ;  but 
yon  must  not  look  fbr  any  thing  of  the  Soanalie 
]deaBantry  about  him ;  on  the  contrary,  I  warn 
you  to  expect  the  spirit  of  a  Diogenes.  That 
you  may  be  a  little  prepared  for  his  extiaorJi 
nary  manner,  I  will  let  you  into  some  ptutieB* 
lars  (rfhis  history : — 

<'  He  is  the  elder  of  the  twosoiisof  agkntie* 
inan  of  considerable  estate  in  the  country.  Their 
father  died  when  they  were  young:  bo  A  were  re-> 
markable  at  school  for  quickness  oi  partB,  and 
extent  6i  genius ;  this  had  been  bred  to  ne  pro- 
fession, because  his  father's  fortune,  which  de- 
scended to  him,  vras  thought  sufficient  to  set  kim 
above  it ;  ^  other  was  nut  an  apprentice  to  aa 
eminent  attorney.  In  tois  (he  expectatBons  af 
his  friends  were  more  bonsulted  than  hia  own 
indinatioii ;  for  both  his  brother  and  he  had  led- 
higs  of  that  warm  kind,  that  could  ill  brook  a 
study  so  dry  as  the  law,  especially  in  tiiai  de- 
partment of  it  whidi  was  allotted  to  him.  But 
the  difierence  of  their  tempers  made  the  diaiao- 
teristical  distinction  between  them.  Hie  yoiin|^ 
er,  fVom  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  beve,  with 
patience,  a  situation  entirely  discordant  to  hia 
genius  and  disposition.  At  times,  indeed,  his 
pride  would  suggest  of  how  little  importanea 
those  talents  were,  which  (he  partiality  of  his 
^ends  had  often  ext<dled ;  they  were  now  in- 
cumbrances in  a  walk  of  life  where  the  dull  and 
the  ignorant  passed  him  at  every  turn  ;  his  fei- 
ey  and  bis  fbeling  were  invincible  obataclea  to 
eminence,  in  a  situation  where  hia  fancy  lad 
no  room  fi>r  exertion,  and  his  feding  experi- 
enced perpetual  disgust.  But  iheae  nnirimir- 
iugs  he  never  8uff»^i%  be  heard  ;  and  th^  he 
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night  not  ofRnd  theprudeooe  oS  those  who  had 
hem  concerned  in  the  choice  of  his  profenion, 
he  continued  to  labour  in  it  several  years,  till^ 
by  the  death  of  a  relation,  he  succeeded  to  an 
estate  of  little  better  than  one  hundred  pounds 
a->Year>  with  tdiich«  and  the  small  patrimony 
left  him,  he  retired  into  die  country,  and  made 
a  kiv&-match  with  a  i^oung  lady  ai  a  similar 
temper  to  his  own,  with  whom  the  sagacious 
tforld  pitied  him  fbr  finding  happiness. 

*'  But  his  elder  brother,  whom  you  are  to  see 
at  supper,  if  ^ou  will  do  us  the  fitvour  of  your 
eotnpany,  was  naturally  impetuous,  decisiTe,  and 
oveibearing.  He  entered  mto  life  with  those  ar- 
dent expectations,  by  whidi  young  men  are  com- 
MKonly  deluded ;  in  nis  fUendships,  warm  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  equally  violent  in  his  dislikes.  He 
was  on  the  mink  of  marriage  with  a  young  la- 
dy, when  one  of  those  fHenos,  for  whose  honour 
he  would  have  pawned  his  life,  made  an  elope- 
inent  with  that  very  goddess,  and  left  him,  be- 
stdesy  deeply  engaged  for  sums  which  that  good 
friend's  extravagance  had  squandered. 

*'  The  dreams  he  had  formerly  enjoyed,  were 
now  changed  for  ideas  of  a  very  difierent  nature. 
He  abjured  all  confidence  in  any  thing  of  hu- 
man form ;  sold  his  lands,  which  still  produced 
him  a  verv  large  reversiou  ;  came  to  town,  and 
immured  himself  with  a  woman,  who  had  been 
his  nurse,  in  little  better  than  a  garret :  and  has 
ever  since  applied  his  talents  to  the  viUfying  of 
his  species.  In  one  thing  I  must  take  the  liber- 
ty to  instruct  vou ;— however  different  your  sen- 
timents may  be,  (and  different  they  roust  be,) 
^ou  will  suffer  him  to  so  on  without  contradic- 
tion, otherwise  he  will  be  silent  immediately, 
and  we  shall  not  get  a  word  from  him  all  the 
night  after."  Harley  promised  to  remember  this 
injunction,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  Iiis 
fnetkdo 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  they  were  in- 
fimned  that  ^  gentleman  was  come,  and  had 
been  shewn  into  the  parlour.  They  found  him 
sitdng  with  a  daughter  gf  his  fHend's,  about 
three  years  old,  on  ms  knee,  whom  he  was  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  from  a  horn-book  ;  *at  a  little 
distance  stood  a  sister  of  hers,  some  years  older. 
**  Get  you  away,  miss,"  said  he  to  this  last ; 
"  you  are  a  pert  gossip,  and  I  will  have  nothing 
todowithyou." — '^  Nay,"  answered  she,  "Nan<nr 
is  your  fitvourite ;  you  are  quite  in  love  witn 
Nancy."—**  Take  away  that  jprl,"  said  he  to  her 
CMher,  whom  he  now  observed  to  have  entered 
Ibe  room,  **  she  has  woman  about  her  already." 
The  children  were  accordingly  dismissed. 

Betwixt  that  and  supper-time,  he  did  not  ut- 
ter a  syllable.  When  supper  came,  he  quarrel- 
led with  every  dish  at  table,  but  eat  of  them  all ; 
only  exemptmg  from  his  censures  a  sallad, 
**  which  you  have  not  spoiled,"  said  he,  **  be- 
cause you  have  not  attempted  to  cook  it." 

Wnen  the  wine  was  set  upon  the  table,  he 
took  from  his  pocket  a  iflKicular  smoking  appa- 


ratus, and  filled  his  pipe,  widiout  taking  any 
mora  notice  of  Harley,  or  his  fHend,  than  if  n% 
such  persons  bad  been  in  the  room. 

Harley  could  not  help  stealing  a  look  of  sor* 
prise  at  nim ;  but  his  fnend,  who  knew  his  hu- 
mour, returned  it,  by  annihilating  his  presence 
in  the  like  manner,  and,  leaving  him  to  his  own 
meditations,  addressed  himself  entirely  to  Har- 
ley. 

In  their  discourse,  some  mention  happened  to 
be  made  of  an  amiable  character,  and  the  words 
hommr  and  poUtenesi  wero  applied  to  it.  Upon 
this,  the  gentleman  laying  down  his  pipe,  and 
changing  the  tone  of  his  countenance,  from  an 
ironical  grin  to  something  more  intently  con- 
temptuous, *'  Honour,"  said  he,  **  Honour  and 
Politeness !  this  is  the  cdn  of  the  world,  and 
passes  current  with  the  fbob  of  it  You  have 
substituted  the  shadow  Honour,  instead  of  the 
substance  Virtue ;  and  have  banished  die  reaUtj 
of  friendship  for  the  fictitious  semblance,  which 
you  have  termed  Politeness;  politeness,  whidi 
consists  in  a  certain  ceremonious  jaraon,  more 
ridiculous  to  the  ear  of  reason  than  tbie  vdce  of 
a  puppet.  You  have  invented  sounds,  whidi 
you  worship,  though  they  tyranniae  over  your 
peace ;  and  are  surrounded  with  empty  forms, 
which  take  fhmi  the  honest  emotions  of  joy,  and- 
add  to  the  poignancy  o£  misfortune."—**  Sir !'' 
said  Harley — ^his  friend  winked  to  him,  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  caution  he  had  recdved.  He 
was  silenced  by  the  thouffht — ^The  philosopher 
turned  his  eye  upon  him ;  ne  examined  him  from 
top  to  toe,  with  a  sort  of  triumj^ant  contempt 
Harle/s  coat  happened^to  be  a  new  one ;  the 
other's  was  as  shabby  as  could  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  back  of  a  gentleman ;  there 
was  much  significance  in  his  look  with  r^aid 
to  this  coat ;  it  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of  ^y, 
and  the  threadbareness  of  ynsdom. 

**  Truth,"  continued  he,  **  the  most  amiable, 
as  well  as  tiie  most  natural,  of  virtues,  you  are 
at  pains  to  eradicate.  Your  very  nurseries  are 
seminaries  of  falsehood ;  and  what  is  called  Fa- 
shion in  manhood,  completes  the  system  of 
avowed  insincerity.  Manidnd,  in  the  gross,  is 
a  gaping  monster,  that  loves  to  be  decdved,  and 
hM  seldom  been  disappointed :  nor  is  their  va- 
nity less  fitHadous  to  your  philosophers,  who 
adopt  modes  of  truth  to  foDow  them  through 
the  paths  of  error,  and  defend  paradoxes  mere- 
ly to  be  singular  in  defi»nding  them.  These  are 
they  whom  ye  term  Ingenious;  'tis  a  phrase  of  '' 
commendation  I  detest ;  it  implies  an  attempt  to 
impose  on  my  judgment,  by  flattering  my  ima- 
gination; yet  these  are  they  .whose  works  aro 
read  by  the  old  with  delight,  which  the  young 
are  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  codes  of  Know- 
ledge and  philosophy. 

**  Indeed,  the  education  of  your  youth  is  every 
way  preposterous  ;  you  waste  at  school  years  in 
improving  talents,  without  having  ever  spent  an 
hour  in  d&oovering  them ;  one  promiscuous  line 
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of  instructioa  is  followed,  without  regard  to  ge- 
jitiiSi  CKMOty,  or  probable  situation  in  the  com- 
monwealth. From  this  bear-garden  of  the  pe- 
dagogue, a  tnm,  unprincipled  boy  is  turned  loose 
upon  the  world  to  travel,  without  any  ideas  but 
those  of  improving  his  dress  at  Paris,  or  starting 
into  taste  by  gaiing  on  some  naintings  at  Rome. 
Ask  him  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  that  the  skirt  is  worn  much  short- 
er in  France ;  and  that  every  body  eats  macaroni 
in  Italy.  When  he  returns  home  he  buys  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  studies  the  constitution  at 
Arthur's. 

<<  Nor  are  your  females  trained  to  any  more 
useful  purpose ;  they  are  taught,  by  the  veiy  re- 
Wards  which  their  nurses  propose  for  good  be- 
haviour, by  the  first  diing  like  a  jest  which  they 
hear  frcmi  every  male  visitor  of  the  fiunily,  that 
a  youiu;  woman  is  a  creature  to  be  married ; 
and,  when  they  are  grown  somewhat  older,  are 
instructed,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  marriage  to 
have  the  ei\)oyment  of  pin-money,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  jointure. 

•  *'  These  indeed  are  the  e£Rects  of  luxury, 
which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  certain  de- 
cree of  power  and  grandeur  in  a  nation.  But  it 
IS  not  simply  of  the  pn^ress  of  luxury  that  we 
have  to  complain ;  did  its  votaries  keep  in  their 
own  fl^ere  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  we  might 
demise  ^em  without  emotion ;  but  the  frivo- 
lous pursuits  of  pleasure  are  mingled  with  the 
most  important  conoems  of  the  state ;  and  pub- 
lic enterprise  shall  sleep  till  he  who  should  guide 
its  operation  has  decided  his  bets  at  Newmarket, 
or  ftdfilled  his  engagement  with  a  &vourite  mis- 
tress in  the  country.  We  want  some  man  of 
acknowledged  eminence- to  point  our  counsels 
with  that  firmness  which  the  counsels  of  a  great 
people  require.  We  have  hundreds  of  ministers, 
who  press  forward  into  office,  without  having 
ever  liMamed  that  art  which  is  necessary  for  every 
business, — the  art  of  thinking ;  and  mistake  the 
petulance,  which  could  give  inspiration  to  smart 
tarrw^fT^  on  an  obnoxious  measure  in  a  popular 
assembly,  for  the  ability  which  is  to  balance  the 
interest  of  kingdoms,  and  investigate  the  latent 
•ouroes  of  national  superiority.  With  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  men,  the  peo(4e  can  never 
be  satisfied ;  for,  besides  that  their  confidence 
is  gained  onlv  by  the  view  of  superior  talents, 
there  needs  tnat  depth  of  knowledge,  which  is 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  just  extent  of 
power,  out  can  also  trace  its  connection  with  the 
expedient,  to  preserve  its  possessors  fi-om  the 


contempt  which  attends  irrest^tiooj  or  the  i 
sentment  which  follows  temerity." 


.  [[Here  a  considerable  part  is  wantLng.^ 

*  *  "  In  short,  man  is  an  animal  cqnaDy  adfiah 
and  vain.  Vanitv,  indeed,  isbutaraodificmtioB 
of  selfishness.  From  the  latter,  there  are  some 
who  pretend  to  be  free ;  the v  are  generally  siich 
as  declaim  against  the  lust  or  wealth  and  power, 
because  they  have  never  been  able  to  attain  any 
high  d^ee  in  either ;  they  boast  of  generoai^ 
and  feeung.  They  tell  us,  (perhaps  they  t^ 
us  in  rhyme,)  that  the  sensations  of  an  honesS 
heart,  of  a  mind  universally  benevolent,  make 
up  the  quiet  bliss  which  they  enjoy  ;  bat  they 
will  not,  by  this,  be  exempted  from  the  charge 
of  selfishness.  Whence  the  luxurious  hanpinesa 
they  describe  in  their  little  family-cirdes  ? — 
Whence  the  pleasure  whidi  they  feel,  when 
they  trim  their  evening  fires,  and  listen  to  the 
howl  of  the  winter's  wind?  Whence,  but  from 
the  secret  reflection  of  what  houseless  wretdMs 
fbel  from  it  ?  Or  do  you  administer  comfort  in 
affliction  ^the  motive  is  at  hand ;  I  have  had  it 
preached  to  me  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  yaor 
consolatory  discourses — the  comparative  little- 
ness of  our  own  misfmtunes. 

"  With  vanity  your  best  virtues  are  grasdy 
tainted ;  your  benevolence,  which  ye  deduce  im- 
mediately from  the  natural  impulse  of  the  hent, 
squints  to  it  for  its  reward.  There  are  aome, 
indeed,  who  tell  us  of  the  satisfaction  wfaidi 
flows  fiom  a  secret  consciousness  of  good  actions ; 
this  secret  satisfaction  is  truly  excdlent — when 
we  have  some  friend  to  whom  we  may  discover 
its  excellence." 

He  now  paused  a  moment  to  relight  his  pipe, 
when  a  clock,  that  stood  at  his  back,  struck 
eleven  ;  he  started  up  at  the  sound,  took  his  hat 
and  his  cane,  and,  nodding  good  night  with  his 
head,  walked  out  of  the  roorn^  The  gentl^nan 
of  the  house  called  a  servant  to  bring  the  stran- 
ger's surtout.  *'  What  sortof  a  night  is  it,  f^- 
low  ?"  said  he. — "  It  rains,  sir,"  answered  die 
servant,  "  with  an  easterly  wind." — **  Easterly 
for  ever !" — He  made  no  other  reply ;  but,  shn^- 

S'ng  up  his  shoulders  till  they  almost  toadied 
s  ears,  wrapped  himself  tight  in  his  great-coat, 
and  disappeared. 

"  This  is  a  strange  creature,"  said  his  finend 
to  Harley.  ^'  I  cannot  say,"  answered  he,  ^  that 


*  Though  the  curate  could  not  remember  having  shown  this  chapter  to  any  body,  I  stron^y  8uq[»ect  that 
these  political  obsenrations  are  the  work  of  a  later  pen  than  the  rest  of  this  performance.  There  seems  to  hare 
been,  by  some  accident,  a  gap  in  the  manuscript,  from  the  words,  ^«  Expectation  of  a  jointure/'  to  these, 
**  In  shorty  man  is  an  animal,'*  where  the  present  blank  ends ;  and  some  other  person  (for  the  huid  is  difier. 
ent,  and  the  ink  whiter)  has  filled  part  of  it  with  sentiments  of  bis  own.  Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  1 
caught  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  he  personates. 
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his  remarks  are  of  the  pleasant  kind  ;  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  how  the  nature  of  truth  may 
be  changed  by  the  garb  it  wears ;  softened  to  the 
admonition  m  fHendship,  or  soured  into  the  se- 
yerity  of  reproof.  Yet  tnis  severity  may  be  use- 
ful to  some  tempers ;  it  somewhat  resembles  a 
file ;  disagreeable  in  its  operations^  but  hard  me- 
tals may  be  the  brighter  for  it.' 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Hit  Skill  in  Physiognomy. 

The  company  at  the  Barcmet's  removed  to 
the  playhouse  accordingly,  and  Harley  took  his 
usual  route  into  the  Park.  He  observed,  as  he 
entered,  a  fVesh-looking  elderly  gentleman  in 
conversation  with  a  beggar,  who,  leaning  on  his 
crutch,  was  recounting  the  hardships  he  had 
under^)ne,  and  explaining  the  wretchedness  of 
his  present  condition.  This  was  a  very  interest- 
ing dialogue  to  Hnrl^ ;  he  was  rude  enough, 
therefbre^  to  slacken  his  iMice,  as  he  approached, 
and,  at  last,  to  make  a  rail  stop  at  tne  gentle- 
man's back,  who  was  just  then  expressing  his 
compassion  for  the  be^^,  and  regretting  that 
be  had  not  a  fiurthing  of  change  about  him.  At 
saying  this,  he  lookdl  piteoudy  on  the  fellow : 
there  was  something  in  his  physiognomy  which 
caught  Harley's  notice:  indeed  physiognomy 
was  pne  of  Harley's  foibles,  for  which  he  had 
been  often  rebuked  by  his  aunt  in  the  country ; 
who  used  to  tell  him,  that  when  he  was  come 
to  her  years  and  experience,  he  would  know, 
that  all  s  not  gold  that  glitters :  and  it  must  be 
owned,  that  his  aunt  was  a  very  sensible,  harsh* 
looking,  maiden  lady,  of  threescore  and  up- 
wards. But  he  was  too  apt  to  forget  this  cau- 
tion ;  and  now,  it  seems,  it  had  not  occurred  ta 
bim :  stepping  un^  therefore,  to  the  gentleman, 
who  was  lamenmig  the  want  of  silver,  ''  Your 
intentions,  sir,"  said  he,  '^  are  so  good,  that  I 
cannot  help  lending  you  my  assistance  to  carry 
them  into  execution,"  and  gave  the  beggar  a 
shilling.  The  other  returned  a  suitable  compli- 
ment, and  extolled  the  benevolence  of  Harley. 
They  kept  walking  together,  and  benevolence 
grew  the  topic  of  discourse. 

The  stnmger  was  fluent  on  the  sutrject. 
f^  There  is  no  use  of  money,"  said  he,  *'  e^ual 
to  that  of  beneficence ;  with  the  proftise,  it  is 
lost ;  and  even  with  those  who  lay  it  out  ac- 
cording to  the  prudence  of  the  world,  the  ob- 
jects acquired  by  it  pall  on  the  sense,  and  have 
scarce  become  our  own  till  they  lose  their  value 
with  the  power  of  pleasing ;  but  here  the  en- 
joyment grows  on  reflection,  and  our  money  is 
most  truly  ours,  when  it  ceases  being  in  our 
possession." 


'^  Yet  I  agree  in  some  measure,**  answ^ed 
Harley,  **  with  those  who  think,  that  charity  to 
our  common  beggars  is  often  misplaced ;  there 
are  objects  less  obtrusive,  whose  title  is  a  better 
one." 

*^  We  cannot  easily  distinguish,"  said  the 
stranger ;  ^<  and  even  of  the  wcvthless,  are  there 
not  many  whose  imprudence,  or  whose  vice, 
may  have  been  one  dreadful  consequence  of 
misfortune?" 

'    Harley  looked  again  in  his  face,  and  bkssed 
himself  for  his  skill  in  physiognomy. 

By  this  time  tbey  had  reacl^  the  end  of  the 
walk,  the  old  gentleman  leaning  on  the  rails  to 
take  breath,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
joined  by  a  vounger  man,  whose  figure  was 
much  above  the  appearance  of  his  dros,  which 
was  poor  and  shabby.  Harley's  fwmer  com- 
panion addressed  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and 
they  turned  on  the  walk  together. 

The  elder  of  the  strangers  obmplained  of  the 
closeness  of  the  evening,  and  asked  the  other  if 
he  would  go  with  him  into  a  house  hard  by, 
and  take  one  draught  of  excellent  cyder.  '*  The 
man  who  keeps  this  house,"  said  hie  to  Haxley, 
*'  was  once  a  servant  of  mine ;  I  could  not  think 
of  turning  loose  upon  the  world  a  ^thful  old 
fellow,  £or  no  other  reasoii  but  that  his  age  had 
incapacitated  him ;  so  I  gave  him  an  annuity  c£ 
ten  pounds,  with  the  hdp  of  which  he  has  set 
up  this  little  place  here,  and  his  daughter  goes 
and  sells  milk  in  the  dtv,  while  her  fiither 
manages  his  tap^room,  as  ne  calls  it,  at  home. 
I  can  t  well  ask  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance 
to  accompan  V  me  to  so  paltry  a  place.'  — "  Sir," 
replied  Harley,  intenupting  him,  ^'  I  would 
much  rather  enter  it  than  the  roost  cdelnrated 
tavern  in  town ;  to  give  to  the  necessitous,  may 
sometimes  be  a  weakness  in  the  man ;  to  en- 
courage industry,  is  a  duty  in  the  citizen." 
They  entered  the  house  accordingly^ 

On  a  table  at  the  comer  of  the  room  lay  a 
pack  of  cards,  loosely  thrown  together.  The 
old  gentleman  reproved  the  man  of  the  house 
for  encouraging  so  idle  an  amusement.  Harley 
attempted  to  defend  him,  from  die  necessity  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  humour  of  his 
ffliests,  and,  taking  up  the  cards,  began  to 
shufile  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
hand.  ^*  Nay,  I  don't  think  cards  so  unpardon- 
able an  amusement  as  some  do,"  replied  the 
other ;  **  and  now  and  then,  about  this  time  of 
the  evening,  when  my  eyes  b^n  to  fail  me  for 
my  book,  I  divert  myselt  with  a  game  at  piquet, 
without  finding  my  morals  a  bit  relaxea  by  it. 
Do  you  play  piquet,  sir  ?"  (to  llsrley.)  Harley 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  upon  whicb  the 
other  proposed  playing  a  pool  at  a  shilling  the 
game,  doublmg  tne  stakes ;  adding,  that  he  never 
plavcd  higher  with  any  body* 

Harley^  good  nature  could  not  refbse  the 
1>enevolent  old  man ;  and  the  younger  stranger 
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by  his  friend,  at 


though  heatfint . 

▼et  bemg  earnettlj  w^i 

last  yielded  to  solieitation. 

When  they  began  to  play,  the  old  gentleman, 
somewhat  to  the  sur^nae  of  Harley,  prodnced 
ten  diillings  to  aerre  for  maricera  ii  nia  aeore. 
*'  He  had  no  change  for  the  beg;^/'  aaid  Har- 
ley  to  himself;  ^' Irat  I  can  eMdy  aeooont  ftr 
it ;  it  ia  curious  to  obeenre  the  affwtioo  thai 
inanimate  things  will  create-in  na  by  a  long 
aoqoaintance ;  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  ieeU 
ings,  the  old  man  woold  not  part  with  one  of 
diese  counters  for  ten  thnes  its  intrinaic  value  ; 
it  even  got  the  better  of  hia  benevolence!  Imy* 
adf  have  a  pair  of  old  braaa  aleeve-bvttons"— 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  being  told,  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  beat  the  younger,  and  that 
itwashistumtotakenptheconquenr.  "Your 
game  baa  been  short/' said  Hariev.  "liepiqued 
him/'  answered  the  old  man,  with  jov  aparkiing 
in  hia  countenance.  Harley  wished  to  be  re- 
piqued  too,  but  he  was  disappmnted ;  for  he 
had  the  same  good  fortune  against  his  opponent. 
Indeed,  never  did  Fortune,  mutoble  as  she  is, 
delight  in  mutability  so  much  as  at  that  mo. 
ment ;  the  victory  was  so  quick,  and  so  con- 
stantly alternate,  that  the  stake,  in  a  short  time, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  18^,  Hartey's 
proportion  of  which  was  within  half  a  guinea 
of  the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket.  He  had  be- 
fore proposed  a  division,  but  the  M.  gentleman 
oppoaed  it  with  such  a  pleasant  warmth  in  hia 
manner,  that  it  was  always  over-ruled.  Now, 
however,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  some  oenUemen,  and  it  was  within 
a  few  minutes,  of  his  hour.  The  young  stranger 
had  gained  one  game,  and  waa  enga^  in  the 
aecond  with  the  other';  they  ggrecS,  therefore, 
that  the  stake  should  be  divided  if  Uie  old  gen- 
tleman won  that ;  whidi  was  more  than  proba^ 
ble,  as  his  score  was  90  to  35,  and  he  was  elder 
hand ;  but  a  momentous  repique  decided  it  in 
fkvour  of  his  adversarv,  who  seemed  to  ei^joy 
his  victory  mingled  with  regret,  for  having  won 
too  much,  while  his  friend,  with  great  ebul- 
lience of  passion,  manv  praises  of  his  own  good 
play,  and  many  maledictions  on  the  power  of 
chance,  took  up  the  cards,  and  threw  them  in- 
to the  fire. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  Man  of  Feeling  in  a  Brothel 

The  company  he  was  engaged  to  m^  were 
assembled  in  Fleet-street  He  nad  walked  some 
tfane  along  the  Strand,  amidst  the  crowd  of 
those  wretehes  who  wait  the  uncertain  wages  of 
prostitution,  with  ideas  of  pity  suitable  to  the 
scene  around  him,  and  the  feelings  he  possess- 
ed, and  had  got  as  fer  as  Somerset-house,  when 
one  of  them  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and,  with 


A  voice  trtBudovs  and  fohit»  aabed  hia  for  a 
pint  of  wine,  in  a  manner  more  si^iidicatory 
than  ia  usual  with  those  whom  the  mfamy  of 
their  prftfeaaionhaa  deprived  of  diame:  he  tam- 
ed round  at  the  demand,  and  looked  atedfoatly 
on  the  petion  who  made  it. 

She  waa  above  the  common  siae;,  and  de- 
gantly  formed ;  her  fiioe  waa  thin  and  hoUow^ 
and  ahewed  the  remains  of  tarnished  beauty. 
Her  eves  wen  Uadc,  but  had  little  of  thor 
hiatre  left:  her  dieeka  had  aome  paint  laid  on 
without  art,  and  productive  of  no  advanti^e  to 
her  complexion,  which  exhibited  a  deadly  pale- 
neaa  on  the  other  parts  of  her  foce. 

Harley  atood  in  the  attitude  of  hesitation  ; 
whidi  ane  interpreting  to  her  advantage,  repeat- 
ed her  re^fuest,  and  endeavoured  to  force  a  leer 
of  invitation  into  her  countenance*  He  took 
her  arm,  and  they  walked  on  to  one  of  those 
obaequioaa  taverns  in  the  nei^bourhood,  where 
thedeamess  of  the  wine  is  a  diachaige  in  friU 
for  the  charactfT  of  the  house.  From  what 
impolae  he  did  thia,  we  do  not  mean  to  kt- 
quire ;  as  it  haa  ever  been  against  our  nature  to 
seardi  for  motivea  where  bad  ones  are  to  be 
found. — ^niey  entered,  and  a  waiter  ahewed 
them  a  room,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  wine  am 
the  table. 

Hariey  filled  die  kdy's  Am;  which  she 
had  no  aooner  taated,  than,  dropping  it  on  the 
floor,  and  eagerly  catching  his  arm,  her  eye 
grew  fixed,  ha  lip  aasumed  a  dave^  whitenese, 
and  ahe  ML  back  lifolesa  in  her  (man*. 

Harley  started  from  his  seat,  and,  catching 
her  in  his  aima,  si^ported  her  from  foiling  to 
the  ground,  looking  wildly  at  the  door,  aa  if  he 
wanted  to  run  for  assistance,  but  durst  not  leave 
the  miserable  creature.  It  waa  not  till  acme  mi- 
nutes after,  that  it  oocnrred  to  him  to  ring  the 
bell,  which  at  last,  however,  he  thought  o^  and 
rang  with  r^eated  violence  even  after  the  wait- 
er ai^ieared.  Luckily  the  waiter  had  his  senses 
somewhat  more  about  him ;  snd  snatching  up 
a  bottle  of  water,  whidi  stood  im  a  bufiet  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  he  crinkled  it  over  the 
hands  and  foce  of  the  dving  figure  before  him. 
She  began  to  revive,  ana,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  hartshorn  drops,  which  Harley  now  for 
the  first  time  drew  from  his  pocket,  was  able  to 
desire  the  waiter  to  bring  her  a  crust  of  bread ; 
of  which  she  swallowed  some  mouthfrds  with 
the  appearance  of  the  keenest  hunger,  llic 
waiter  withdrew ;  when,  turning  to  Harley, 
sobbing  at  the  same  time,  and  shedding  tears, 
'^  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  she,  '^  that  I  should 
have  given  you  so  much  trouble ;  but  you  will 
pity  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  till  now  I  have 
not  tasted  a  morsd  these  two  days  past" — He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  hers — every  circumstance  but 
the  last  was  forgotten ;  and  he  took  her  hand 
with  as  much  respect  aa  if  ahe  had  been  a  duch- 
ess. It  was  ever  the  privilege  of  misfortune 
to  be  revered  by  him — ^^  Two  days !"  said 
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he;  ^mAlhktbtutAmmiplmmtltfefajdxfr 
He  WM  retdnng  to  the  bell;  ghe  nndentood 
lu8  meuat^,  tad  prerented  him.  '*  I  beff, 
■ir/'  «ud  she,  '^  that  you  would  ghre  jwxnm 
no  more  troabk  aboot  a  wtetoh  who  does  im^ 
wish  to  lire;  but,  at  praMBt,  I  eould  kot  eat  a 
bit ;  my  stomach  even  rose  at  die  last  monidilbl 
of  tiiat  crust."  He  dfered  to  call  a  etadi,  ny^ 
ing,  that  he  hoped  >  litde  rest  would  lelieve 
ber.  He  had  ooe  half^gidnea  left :  '^  I  am 
many,"  he  said^  ^  diat  at  present  I  should  be 
able  to  make  you  an  oi^  or  no  more  than  this 
paltry  sum."  She  burst  into  tears:  '*  Your 
■generosity,  snr,  is  abused ;  to  besto^r  it  on  me  is 
to  take  it  from  the  Tirtuous:  I  have  no  title  but 
mkery  to  plead;  misery  of  my  own  procuring." 
^-^' No moreofthpit/' answered  Hsrley;  ^'there 
•is  virtue  in  these  te^s;  let  die  fhdt  of  them 
be  ▼htne."-^He  rung,  and  ordered  a  diair.ir- 
<'  Though  I  am  the  rikst  of  beings/'  said  shje^ 
^'  I  have  not  forgotten  every  virtue;  gratitude, 
I  ho^  I  shall  still  have  lot,  did  I  but  know 
^o  M  my  bene&cUH:."-^'^  My  name  is  Harley ." 
— **  Could  I  ever  have  anofmortunity" — "  You 
shall,  and  a  glorious  one  too ! — your  fViture  con- 
duct— ^bot  I  do  not  mean  to  reproadi  you — ^if, 
I  say — ^it  will  be  the  noblest  reward— -I  will  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  sedns  you  again." — 
Here  the  waiter  entered,  and  told  them  the 
dudr  was  at  the  door;  the  lady  informed  Har- 
ley of  her  lodgings,  and  he  promised  to  wait  on 
her  at  ten  next  morning. 

He  led  her  to  the  chanr,  and  returned  to  dear 
widi  the  waiter,  without  ever  once  reflecting 
diat  he  had  po  money  in  his  pocket.  He  was 
ashamed  to  make  an  excuse;  yet  an  excuse 
must  be  made:  he  was  beginning  toframe  <me, 
'when  the  waiter  cut  him  uiort,  by  tdling  hap, 
that  he  could  not  run  scores ;  but  that,  if  he 
would  leave  his  watch,  or  any  other  pl»ige,  it 
would  be  as  safe  as  if  it  lay  in  nis  pocket.  Har- 
1^  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and,  pulling  out 
hu  watcn,  delivered  it  mto  his  hands  immedi- 
jBtdy;  and  having,  for  once,  had  the  precau- 
tk>n  to  take  a  note  of  the  lodging  he  intended 
to  visit  next  morning,  sallied  forth  with  a  blush 
of  triumph  on  his  fbce,  without  takmg  notice 
of  the  sneer  of  the  waiter,  who,  twirling  the 
watch  in  his  hand,  made  him  a  pofound  bow 
at  the  door,  and  whispoed  to  a  girl,  who  stooa 
in  the  passage,  scnnetbing  in  which  the  word 
CULLY  was  lu>noured  with  a  particular  empha- 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

His  Mil  in  Physiognomy  is  doubled* 

After  he  had  been  some  time  with  the  com" 
pany  he  had  appointed  to  meet,  and  the  last 
bottle  was  called  for,  he  first  recollected  that  he 
would  be  again  at  a  loss  how  to  discl^arge  hi^ 


share  of  the  ledbomng.  He  applied,  therefore^ 
to  one  of  them  with  whom  he  was  most  inti- 
mate, adcnowledging  that  he  had  not  a  farthing 
of  money  about  mm;  and,  inpon  bein^  jocularly 
tAed  iibe  reason,  acquainted  them  with  the  two 
adventures  we  have  just  now  related.  One  of 
the  comnany  asked  him,  if  the  old  man  in  Hyde- 
park  dia  not  wear  a  brownish  coat,  with  a  nar- 
row gdd  edging,  and  his  companion  an  old  greeh 
frock,  with  a  buff-coloured  waistcoat.  Upon 
Parley's  reodlectiiiff  that  they  did,  ''  Th^" 
said  he,  "  you  may  be  thankful  you  have  come 
o£P  so  well ;  diey  are  two  as  noted  sharpers,  in 
their  wajr,  as  any  in  town,  and  but  t'oth^  ni^t 
took  me  in  for  a  much  larger  sum :  I  had  some 
thouriits  of  ^plying  to  a  justioe,  but  one  does 
not  Mke  to  be  seen  in  those  matters." 

Hariey  answered,  "  That  he  could  not  but 
frmcy  the  gentleman  was  mis^en,  as  he  never 
saw  a  £sce  promise  more  honesty  than  that  of 
t)ie  old  man  he  had  met  with."-—''  His  £ftce !" 
said  a  grave-looking  man,  who  sat  opposite  to 
him,  squirting  the  juice  of  his  tobacco  ooliqudy 
into  the  |;rate.  There  was  somethins  very  em^ 
phatical  m  the  ac^n ;  f (h*  it  was  f ouowea  by  f^ 
burst  of  laughter  round  the  table.  *'  Gentie- 
men,"  said  Harley,  ''  you  are  disposed  to  be 
merry ;  it  may  be  as  you  imagine,  for  I  confess 
myself  ignorant  of  the  town :  but  there  is  one 
thmg  whidi  makes,  me  besr  the  loss  of  my  mo- 
ney with  temper :  the  young  fellow  who  won  it 
must  have  been  miserably  poor ;  I  observed  him 
borrow  money  for  the  stake  from  his  friend:  he 
had  distress  and  hunger  in  his  countenance :  be 
his  character  what  it  may,  his  necessities  at  least 

eead  for  him." — ^At  tnii  there  was  a  louder 
ugh  than  before.  ''Gentlemen,"  said  the  law- 
yer, one  of  whose  conversations  with  Harley  we 
have  already  recra^ed,  "h«re's  a  very  pret^ 
fellow  for  you :  to  have  heard  him  talk  some 
nights  a^,  as  I  did,  you  might  have  sworn  he 
was  a  samt ;  yet  now  he  games  with  sharpers^ 
and  loses  his  m<mey ;  and  is  bubbled  by  a  fine 
story  invented  by  a  whcnre,  and  pawns  his  watch ; 
here  are  sanctified  doings,  with  a  witness !" 

"  Young  gentleman, '  sud  his  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  "let  me  advise  yon  to 
be  a  little  more  cautious  for  the  friture ;  and  as 
for  faces — you  may  look  into  them  to  know 
whether  a  man's  nose  be  a  loi^  or  a  short  one." 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

He  keeps  his  Appointment. 

Kht's  raillery  of  his  companions 


Th£  last  L    ^ 

was  recalled  to  his  remembrance  when  he  awoke, 
and  the  colder  homilies  of  prudence  began  to 
sufigest  some  things  which  were  nowise  &vour- 
able  for  a  performance  of  his  promise  to  the  un- 
fortunate female  he  had  met  with  before.  He 
rose  un<^rtain  of  his  purpose ;  but  the  torppr 
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of  sach  cbiuaderatiGiis  was  seldom  prevalent 
over  the  warmth  of  his  nature.  He  wa&ed  some 
tnms  backwards  and  forwards  m  his  room ;  he 
recalled  the  languid  form  of  the  fainting  wretch 
to  his  mind ;  he  wept  at  the  recollection  of  her 
tears.  *^  Though  I  am  the  vilest  of  beiiu;s,  I 
have  not  forgotten  every  virtue ;  gratitude^  I 
hope^  I  shall  still  have  left." — He  took  a  larger 
stnde — "  Powers  of  mercy  that  surround  me !" 
cried  he,  '^  do  ye  not  smile  upon  deeds  like 
these?  to  calculate  the  diances  of  deception,  18 
too  tedious  a  business  for  the  life  of  man."-^ 
The  dock  struck  ten ! — ^When  he  had  got  down 
stairs,  he  found  that  he  had  forgot  the  note  of 
he  gnawed  his  lips  at  the  delay : 


he  was  f^y  on  the  pavement,  when  he  recol- 
lected having  left  his  purse ;  he  did  but  just 
prevent  himsdf  from  articulating  an  impreca- 
tion. He  rushed  a  second  time  up  into  his 
chamber.  '^  What  a  wretch  I  am  !  said  he ; 
'^  ere  this  time  perhaps" — ^'Twas  a  perhaps  not 
to  be  borne; — ^two  ^brations  of  a  penduhun 
would  have  served  him  to  lock  his  bureau ;— <• 
but  they  could  not  be  spared. 

When  he  readied  the  house,  and  inquired 
for  Miss  Atkins,  (for  that  was  the  lady's  name,) 
he  was  shewn  up  three  pair  of  stairs  into  a  small 
room  lighted  by  one  narrow  lattice,  and  patched 
round  with  shreds  of  dififerent-ooloured  tMiper. 
^  In  the  darkest  comer  stood  something  like  a 
bed,  before  which  a  tattered  coverlet  hung  by 
way  of  curtain.  He  had  not  waited  long  when 
she  appeared.  Her  fkoe  had  the  glister  of  new- 
^ashea  tears  on  it.  ^'  I  am  ashamed,  sir,"  said 
she,  '^  that  vou  should  have  taken  tiiis  fresh 
piece  of  trouole  about  one  so  little  worthv  of  it ; 
out,  to  tile  humane,  I  know  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  goodness  for  its  own  sake :  If  you  have  pa- 
tience for  the  redtal  of  my  story,  it  mav  palli- 
ate, though  it  cannot  excuse,  ray  feults. '  Har- 
ley  bowea,  as  a  sign  of  assent ;  and  she  began 
as  follows : 

^^  I  am  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  whom  a 
service  of  forty  years  had  advanced  no  hi^er 
than  to  the  rank  of  captain.  I  have  had  hints 
fVom  himself,  and  been  informed  by  others,  tiiat 
it  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  those  prindples 
of  rigid  honour,  which  it  was  his  boast  to  pos- 
sess, and  which  he  early  inculcated  on  me,  that 
he  had  been  able  to  arrive  at  no  better  station.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  a  child ;  old  enough  to 
^eve  for  her  death,  but  incapable  of  remember- 
ing her  precepts.  Though  my  father  was  doat- 
ingly  fond  of  her,  yet  there  were  some  senti- 
ments in  which  they  materially  difiered.  She 
liad  been  bred  from  her  infancy  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  religion,  and  took  the  morality  <^ 
ner  conduct  from  the  motives  which  an  adhe- 
rence to  those  prindples  suggested.  My  father, 
who  had  been  In  the  army  from  his  youth,  af« 
fixed  an  idea  of  pusillanimity  to  that  virtue, 
which  was  formed  by  the  doctrines,  exdted  by 
the  rewards,  or  guarded  by  the  terrors  of  reve- 


lation ;  his  darling  Idd  was  the  hoooor  of  t 

soldier,  a  term  which  he  hdd  in  audi  reve 

that  he  used  it  for  his  most  sacred  ; 
When  my  mother  died,  I  was  for 
aufl^red  to  continue  in  those  sentimeBta  ^ 
her  instructions  had  produoed  ;  bat  soon  aefter, 
thou^  from  respect  to  her  memory  my  Itrtlbw 
did  not  absolutdy  ridicule  them,  ^  he  shewed, 
in  his  discourse  to  others,  to  httk  vegard  tD 
them,  and  at  times  suggested  to  me  modvet  cf 
action  so  diflftrent,  that  I  was  soon  weaned  frmm, 
opinions  whidi  I  b^an  to  consider  aa  the  dreamt 
of  superstition,  or  the  artfy  inventioas  of  de- 
ai^niing  hypocrisy.  My  mother's  books  were  left 
behind  at  the  difibrent  quarters  we  renMyved  m^ 
and  my  reading  was  principally  oonfined  t» 
plays,  novels,  and  those  poetical  aescriptions  ef 
tiie  beauty  of  virtue  and  nonour  which  the  cir- 
culatihg  hbraries  easily  afllirded. 

''  As  I  was  generally  reckoned  handsome,  and 
Uie  quickness  of  my  parts  ext^dled  by"  idl  our 
visitors,  my  fatiier  had  a  pride  in  shewing  me 
to  the  world.  I  was  young,  giddy^  open  m 
adulation,  and  vain  of  tnose  talents  which  so- 
quired  it. 

'^  After  tiie  last  war,  my  father  was  rednoed 
to  half-pay ;  witii  which  we  retired  to  a  viUagp 
in  the  country,  whidi  tiie  acquaintance  of  some 
genteel  families  who  resided  in  it,  and  &e  cfaeiq»- 
ness  of  living,  particularly  recommended.  My 
father  rented  a  small  house,  witii  a  piece  of 
ground  sufBdent  to  keep  a  horse  i<x  him,  and  t 
cow  for  tiie  benefit  of  his  fondly.  An  old  man- 
servant managed  his  ground;  while  a  mai^ 
who  had  formerly  been  my  mother's,  and  hail 
since  been  mine,  undertodE  thecareof  our  iittk 
dairy :  tiiey  were  asdsted  in  eadi  of  their  pro. 
yinces  by  my  ftther  and  me ;  and  we  passed 
our  time  in  a  state  of  tranouillity,  which  he  had 
always  talked  of  witii  deiig^  and  whidh  my 
train  of  reading  had  tau^t  me  to  admire. 

*^  Though  I  nad  never  seen  the  polite  cirdes 
of  the  metropolis,  the  company  my  fothcr  had 
introduced  me  into  had  given  me  a  degree  of 
good-breeding,  w\^ch  soon  discovered  a  superi- 
ority over  the  young  ladies  of  our  village.  I  was 
quflied  as  an  example  of  politeness,  and  my 
company  courted  by  most  of  the  oonsideiahfe 
families  in  the  ndmbourhood.    , 

'^  Amongst  the  houses  to  which  I  was  fre- 
quently  invited,  was  Sir  George  Winbrooke  a 
He  had  two  daughters  nearly  of  my  a^,  with 
whom,  though  they  had  been  bred  up  m  tiuMe 
maxims  of  vulgar  doctrine,  which  my  superior 
understanding  could  not  but  demise,  yet,  as  thdr 
good-nature  led  tiiem  to  an  imitation  of  my 
manners  in  every  tiling  cdae,  I  cultivated  a  par- 
ticular friendship. 

'^  Some  montns  after  our  first  acquainttnoe. 
Sir  George's  ddest  son  came  home  from  his  tra- 
vels. His  figure,  his  address,  and  converaalioD, 
were  not  umike  those  warm  ideas  of  an  aooonii- 
plished  man  which  my  fovourite  novels  had 
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taught  me  to  torn  ;  and  his  eenthneiits  on  the 
article  of  rdigion  were  as  liberal  as  my  own. 
"When  any  of  these  happened  to  be  the  topic  of 
our  discourse,  I,  who  before  had  been  silent, 
frcmi  a  fesr  of  beii^  sinj^  in  opposition,  now 
kinged  at  the  fire  he  raued,  ana  defended  ovat 
nrntual  opinions  with  all  the  eloquence  I  was 
mistress  of.  He  would  be  reeneetfuUv  attentive 
all  the  while ;  and  when  I  had  ended,  would 
raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  look  at  me  with 
a  gaae  of  admiration,  and  express  his  ujplause 
in  the  highest  strain  of  encomium.  Tms  was 
an  incense  the  more  pleasing,  as  I  seldom  or 
never  had  met  with  it  before;  for  the  young 
gentlemen  who  visited  Sir  George  were  for  the 
most  part  of  that  common  race  of  country  squires, 
the  pleasure  of  whose  lives  is  derived  firom  fox- 
hunting :  these  are  seldom  solicitous  to  please 
the  women  at  all ;  or  if  they  were,  would  never 
4hink  of  applying  their  flattery  to  the  mind. 

^*  Mr  Winbrooke  observed  the  weakness  of 
my  soul,  and  took  every  occasion  of  improving 
•the  esteem  he  had  gained.  He  aidced  my  opi- 
nion of  every  author,  of  every  sentiment,  with 
that  submissive  diffidence,  which  shewed  an  un- 
limited confidoAce  in  my  understanding.  I  saw 
mysdf  revered,  as  a  superior  being,  by  one  whose 
judgment  my  vanity  told  me  was  not  likely  to 
«rr ;  preferred  by  mm  to  all  the  other  visitors 
of  my  sex,  whose  fortunes  and  rank  should  have 
entitled  them  to  a  much  higgler  d^eeof  notice. 
I. saw  their  little  jealousies  at  the  distinguished 
attention  he  paid  me ;  it  was  gratitude,  it  was 

Side,  it  was  love !  love,  which  had  niide  too 
tal  a  progress  in  my  heart,  before  any  decla- 
ration on  ms  part  should  have  warranted  a  re- 
tmm :  but  I  interpreted  every  look  of  attention, 
every  expreamm  of  ccnnpliment,  to  the  passion 
I  imagined  him  inspired  with,  and  imputed  to 
his  sensibility  that  silence  which  was  tne  eSed 
of  art  and  d^ign.  At  kngth,  however,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  bve :  he  now 
expressed  himself  in  such  ardent  terms,  that 
prudence  mi^t  have  su^ected  their  sincoity : 
but  prudence  is  rardy  found  in  the  situation  I 
had  been  unguardedly  led  into ;  besides,  that 
the  course  of  reading  to  which  I  had  been  ao* 
cust(Hned,  did  not  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  his 
expressions  could  be  too  warm  to  be  sincere : 
nor  was  I  even  alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  talked  of  marriage,  a  subjection,  he  often 
hinted,  to  which  genuiuf  love  diould  scorn  to 
be  confined.  The  woman,  he  would  often  say, 
who  had  merit  like  mine  to  fix  his  a£fection» 
could  easily  command  it  for  ever.  That  honour^ 
too,  which  I  revered,  was  often  called  in  toen- 
foroe  his  sentiments.  I  did  not,  however,  ab- 
solutely assent  to  them ;  but  I  found  my  rej^ard 
for  their  opposites  diminish  by  d^rees.  If  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  convinced,  it  is  dangerous  to 
listen  ;  for  our  reason  is  so  much  of  a  machine, 
that  it  will  not  always  be  able  to  resist,  vrhm 
the  eisr  is  perpetually  assailed. 
"  In  short,  Mr  Harley,  (for  I  tire  you  with  a 


rdadon,  the  catastrophe  of  which  you  wiU  aU 
ready  have  imagined,)  I  fell  a  prey  to  his  arti- 
fices. He  had  not  been  able  so  thoroughly  to 
convert  me,  that  my  conscience  was  sifent  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  was  so  assiduous  to  eive  re- 
peated pro^s  of  unabated  affection,  that  I  hudi^ 
Its  suggestions  as  they  rose.  The  world,  how- 
ever, Iknew,  was  not  to  be  silenced ;  and  there- 
fore I  took  occasion  to  express  my  uneasiness  to 
my  seducer,  and  entreat  nim,  as  he  valued  the 
peace  of  one  to  whom  he  professed  such  attach- 
ment, to  remove  it  by  a  marriage.  He  made 
excuses  from  his  dependence  on  tne  will  of  his 
father,  but  quieted  my  fears  by  the  promise  of 
endeavouring  to  win  his  assent. 

'*  My  father  had  been  some  days  absent  on  a 
visit  to  a  dying  relation,  from  whom  he  had 
considerable  expectations.  I  was  left  at  home, 
with  no  odier  company  than  my  books:  my 
books  I  found  were  not  now  such  companions 
as  they  used  to  be ;  I  was  restless,  meUmcholy, 
unsatisfied  with  myself.  But  judge  my  situa- 
tion when  I  received  a  billet  firom  Mr  Win- 
brooke, informing  me,  that  he  had  sounded  Sir 
Georee  on  the  subject  we  had  talked  of,  and 
found  him  so  averse  to  any  match  so  unequal  to 
his  own  rank  and  fortune,  that  he  was  obliged, 
with  whatever  reluctance,  to  bid  adieu  to  a 
place,  the  remembnmce  of  which  should  ever 
be  dear  to  him. 

"  1  read  ibis  letter  a  hundred  times  over. 
Alone,  helpless,  conscious  of  guilt,  and  aban- 
doned by  every  better  thought,  my  mind  was 
one  motley  scene  of  terror,  conftision,  and  re- 
morse. A  thousand  expedients  suggested  them- 
selves, and  a  thousand  fears  told  me  they  would 
be  vain :  at  last,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  I  packed 
up  a  few  clothes,  took  what  money  and  trinkets 
were  in  the  house,  and  set  out  for  London,  whi- 
ther I  understood  he  was  gone ;  pretending  to 
my  maid,  that  I  had  received  letters  from  my 
father  requiring  my  immediate  attendance.  I 
had  no  other  companion  than  a  boy,  a  servant 
to  the  man  from  whom  I  hired  my  horses.  I  ar- 
rived in  London  within  an  hour  of  Mr  Win- 
brooke, and  accidentally  alighted  at  the  very  inn 
where  he  was. 

"  He  started  and  turned  pale  when  he  saw 
me ;  but  recovered  himself  m  time  enough  to 
make  many  new  protestations  of  re^d,  and 
beg  me  to  make  myself  easy  under  a  disappoint- 
ment which  was  equally  afflicting  to  him.  He 
procured  me  lodgings,  where  I  uept,  or  rather 
endeavoured  to  sleep,  for  that  night.  Next 
morning  I  saw  him  again ;  he  then  mildly  ob- 
served on  tibe  imprudence  of  my  precipitate 
flight  from  the  country,  and  proposed  my  re- 
moving to  lodgings  at  another  end  of  the  town, 
to  elude  the  searcn  of  my  father,  till  he  should 
jfall  upon  some  method  of  excusing  my  conduct 
to  him,  and  reconciling  him  to  my  return.  We 
took  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  to  the  house 
he  mentioned. 

"  It  was  situated  in  a  dirty  lane,  furnished 
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with  a  tawdry  afibctatton  of  flnmr^  with  aome 
<^  family  pictures  hanging  on  walli  which  their 
own  cobwebs  would  b^ter  have  suited.  I  was 
acmck  with  a  secret  dread  at  entering ;  nor  was 
it  l^sened  by  the  appearance  of  the  landlady, 
who  had  that  lode  of  selfish  shrewdness,  whicn, 
of  an  others,  is  the  most  hatefiil  to  those  whose 
fedines  are  untinctured  with  the  world.  Agirl, 
who  we  told  us  was  her  nieoe,  sat  by  her»  play- 
ing on  aguitar,  while  herscif  was  at  work,  with 
the  assistance  of  spectacles,  and  had  a  prayer- 
book,  with  the  leaves  folded  down  in  aevenl 
places,  lying  on  the  taUe  before  her* — ^Perhm^ 
sir,  I  tire  yon  with  my  minuteness;  but  the 
place,  and  every  circumstance  about  it,  is  so  im- 
pressed on  mv  mind,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

^'I  dined  tiiat  day  with  Mr  Winbiooke  alone* 
He  lost  by  duprees  that  restraint  which  I  per- 
ceived too  wdf  to  hang  about  him  before,  and, 
with  his  former  gaiety  and  good-humour,  re- 
peated the  flattering  thongs,  whidi,  thoo^  they 
Aad  once  been  f atu,  I  dunt  not  now  &trust. 
At  last,  taking  my  hand  and  kissing  it,  '  It  is 
tlMis,'  said  he,  '  that  love  will  last,  while  free- 
dom is  presored;  thus  let  us  ever  be  blest, 
wtthout  the  galling  thought  that  we  are  tied  to 
»-  condition  where  we  may  cease  to  be  so.'  I 
answered, '  That  the  worla  thought  otherwise ; 
diat  it  had  certain  ideas  of  good  fome,  which  it 
was  impossible  not  to  wish  to  maintain.' — '  The 
world,'  said  he,  ^  is  a  tyrant ;  they  are  slaves 
who  obey  it :  let  us  be  ha][^y  without  the  pale 
of  the  world.  To-mprrow  I  shall  leave  this 
quarter  of  it,  for  one  where  the  talkers  of  the 
world  shall  be  foiled,  and  kee  us.  Could  not 
my  Emily  accompany  me— my  friend,  my  com- 
panion, tne  mistress  of  my  soul  ? — ^Nay,  do  not 
look  so,  £mily !  vour  father  may  grieve  for  a 
while,  but  your  nther  shall  be  taken  car^  of; 
this  bank-mil  I  intend  as  the  comfcat  for  his 
daughter.' 

''I  could  contain  myself  no  longer:  'Wretch!' 
I  exdsimed,  '  dost  thou  imagine  that  my  fa- 
ther's heart  could  brook  dependence  on  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  child,  and  tamel  v  accept  of  a  base 
equivalent,  for  her  honour  and  nis  own  ?' — *  Ho- 
nour, my  Emily,'  said  he,  '  is  the  word  of 
fools,  or  of  those  wiser  men  who  cheat  them. 
'Tis  a  fantastic  bauble,  that  does  not  suit  the 
gravity  of  your  fother's  age ;  but,  whatever  it 
n,  I  am  afraid  it  can  never  be  perfectly  restored 
to  you :  ezchanse  the  word  then,  and  let  pleap* 
sure  be  your  obiect  now.'  At  these  words  he 
clasped  me  in  nis  arms,  and  pressed  hk  lips 
rudely  to  my  boscnn.  I  started  from  my  seat. 
'  Perfidious  villain !'  said  I,  '  who  dar  st  in- 
sult the  weakness  thou  hast  undone ;  were  that 
father  here,  thy  coward  soul  would  shrink  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  honour ! — Curst  be  that 
wretdi  who  has  de^Mrived  him  of  it !  oh  1  doul^y 
curst,  who  has  dragsed  on  his  hoary  head  the 
infamy  which  should  have  crushed  her  own  J' 
I  snatched  a  knife  which  lay  beside  me,  and 


woold  have  phumd  it  1b  my  teaat  ;  Vat  ^hv 
monster  preventedmypmyise,  and,  iiKng  woh 
a  grin  of  barbarous  UMdt,  'Madam/  aaiAlii^ 
'  I  confess  you  are  too  mudi  in  heraics  for  wmz 
lam  sorry  we  should  diffiar  aboni  tiiflea  ;  Int 
as  I  seem  somehow  to  have  offended  yotL,  I 
would  willin^^y  reaiedy  it  by  taking  vaj  ] 
Tou  have  been  put  to  some  fo(diah  < 
this  journey  on  ray  account;  aDow  me  to  i 
burse  you.  So  aaying,  he  laid  a  banlc-bin,  of 
what  amount  I  had  no  patience  to  aee,  vpomdie 
taUe.  Shame,  grief,  and  indignatioB,  d  '  ' 
my  utterance;  unaUe  to  speak  my  iiiimhi,! 
unable  to  bear  Ihem  in  sSence,  I  Ml  in  a  i 
at  his  feet 

^^  What  luqqpened  in  the  interval  I 
tdl ;  but  when  I  came  to  mysetf,  I  was  in  ii» 
arms  of  the  landlady,  with  bar  nieee  cbaftngKy 
temples,  and  doing  idl  in  her  power  for  mj  ie» 
oovery.  She  had  mndi  compassion  in  her  oomi* 
tenance:  the  old  woman  assumed  the  eafttet 
look  she  was  capable  of,  and  both  endeavoored 
to  bring  me  to  comfbit.  They  oontiiiiied  to 
shew  me  many  civilities,  and  even  the  aunt  be- 
gan to  be  less  disagreeable  in  ray  sig^  To  the 
wretched,  to  the  forlorn,  as  I  was,  vaell  offices 
of  landless  are  oidearing. 

*'  Mean  time  my  maney  was  for  spent,  asr 
did  I  attempt  to  conceal  my  wants  firasn  dxir 
knowledge.  I  had  fi^equent  thougbls  of  r^ 
turning  to  my  father ;  but  the  dread  of  a  life  of 
scorn  is  insurmountable.  I  avoided,  therefore, 
going  abroad  when  I  had  a  chance  of  beii^aeen 
by  any  former  acquaintance,  nor  indeed  did  my 
health  for  a  great  while  permit  it;  and  anffired 
the  old  woman,  at  her  own  suggestion,  to  caH 
me  niece  at  home,  where  we  now  and  Uien  ssar 
(when  they  could  i»«vail  on  me  to  leave  ray 
room)  one  or  two  other  elder  women,  and  aon^ 
times  a  grave,  business-like  man,  who  shewed 
great  compassion  for  my  indispositioii,  and  artde 
me  very  obligingly  an  ofi^  of  a  room  i^  his 
country-house  for  the  recovery  of  my  health. 
This  offer  I  did  not  chuse  to  accept;  but  told 
my  landlady, '  that  I  should  be  f^^  to  be  era- 
ployed  in  any  way  of  business  wnich  my  skill 
m  needlework  could  reoommoid  me  to;  oan- 
fessingy  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  afraid  I 
idiould  scarce  be  abk  to  pay  her  what  I  already 
owed  for  board  and  lodging;  and  that  for  ha 
other  good  offices,  I  had  n<mdng  but  thanks  to 
give  her.' 

'' '  My  dear  child,'  said  she,  '  do  not  talk  ^ 
paying;  since  I  lost  my  own  sweet  girl,  Qiese 
die  wept,)  your  very  picture  she  was,  JhCsi 
Emily,  I  nave  nobody,  excepts  my  niece,  to 
whom  I  should  leave  any  little  ttung  I  have 
bem  able  to  save:  you  maR  Uve  with  me,  ray 
dear ;.  and  I  have  sometmies  a  little  mil^iery 
work,  in  which,  when  you  are  inclined  to  it, 
you  may  assist  us.  By  the  way,  here  tie  a 
pair  of  ruffles  we  have  just  finuhed  for  that 
gentleman  you  saw  here  at  tea ;  a  distant  reh^ 
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tlonof Bftiiie^ttidawwthy'immheia.  TwmA 
pity  you  reftiaed  the  oflEer  of  an  aptrtment  at 
his  conntry-hoiiae;  my  nieoe^  you  lanm,  was  to 
have  aooompanied  you^  and  yon  mig^t  bave 
ftndfd  yoorsdf  atbome;  a  most  sweet  place  it 
My  and  bat  a  short  mile  beyond  Hampetead^ 
Who  Jmows^  Miss  £mily>  what  effisct  sudi  a 
YttDtmi^  have  had?  if  I  had  half  your  beauty, 
I  ahould  not  waste  it  pining  after  e'er  a  worth- 
foes  fellow  of  them  all.'  I  felt  my  heart  swell 
at  her  wonk;  I  would  baye  been  angry  if  I 
oovld;  but  I  was  in  that  stupid  state  whidi 
is  not  eaiilT awakoied  t6  anger:  when  I  would 
have  «diid  ner,  the  reproof  stuck  in  my  throat ; 
I  oould  only  vrem  \ 

**  Her  want  of  rei^tect  inqreased,  as  I  had  pot 
i^irit  to  assert  it ;  my  work  Was  now  rather  im- 
poued  than  offinred,  and  I  became  a  drudge  for 
the  bread  I  eat:  but  my  depoidanoe  and  servi- 
laty  grew  in  proportion,  ana  I  was  now  in  a  si- 
tuatkNi  whicn  could  not  make  any  extraordinary 
exertions  to  disengage  itself  mxn  either;  I 
found  mivelf  with  child. 

**  At  kst  the  wretch,  who  had  thus  trained 
nae  to  destruction,  hinted  the  purpose  for  which 
Ihose  means  had  been  used.  I  discovered  her 
to  be  an  artful  procuress  for  the  pleasures  of 
those,  who  are  men  of  deoency  to  the  world  in 
tbe  midst  of  debaudiery. 

''  I  roused  every  spark  of  couri^pe  within 
me  at  the  hcHrid  proposal.  She  treated  my 
pusskm  at  first  somewhat  mildly ;  but  when  I 
eoBtinued  to  exert  it,  she  resented  it  wi^  in- 
sult, and  told  me  plainly.  That  if  I  did  not 
soon  comply  with  her  desires,  I  should  pay  her 
every  farthing  I  owed,  or  rot  in  a  jail  for  life. 
I  trembled  at  the  thought ;  still,  however,  I  re- 
sisted her  importunities,  and  she  put  her  threats 
in  execution.  I  was  conveyed  to  prison,  weak 
fh»m  my  condition,  weaker  iVom  that  struggle 
of  grief  and  misery  which  for  some  time  I 
had  sufiered.  A  miscarriage  was  the  conse- 
quence. 

*'  Amidst  an  the  honors  of  such  a  state,  sur- 
rounded with  wretches  totally  callous,  lost  aMke 
to  humanity  and  to  riuune,  think,  Mr  Harley, 
think  whlit  I  endured;  nor  wonder  that  I  at 
last  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  that  miscreant 
I  had  seen  at  her  house,  and  sunk  to  the  pros^ 
titution  which  he  tempted.  But  that  was  nap* 
piness  compared  to  wnat  I  have  suffered  since^ 
He  soon  abandoned  me  to  the  common  use  of 
the  town,  and  I  was  cast  among  those  misera* 
ble  beings  in  whose  society  I  have  since  remain* 
ed. 

''  Oh !  did  the  daughters  of  virtue  know  our 
sttflbings;  did  they  see  our  hearts  torn  with 
anguish  amidst  the  aflfectatk>n  of  gaiety  which 
our  faces  are  oblig^l  to  assume;  our  bodies 
tortured  by  disease,  our  minds  with  that  con» 


sckmsness  which  thev  cannot  lose ;— did  they 
know,  did  they  thiiik  of  this,  Mr  Harley  !— 
their  censures  are  just ;  but  thdr  pit^,  perhaps, 
mig^t  spare  the  wretches  whom  their  justice 
should  condemn. 

"  Last  night,  but  for  an  exertion  of  benevo- 
lence whidi  the  infection  of  our  ii^Guay  pre- 
vents even  in  the  humane,  I  had  been  thruit 
out  from  this  miserable  place  whidi  misfortune 
has  yet  left  me ;  exposed  to  the  brutal  insults  of 
drunkenness,  or  dragged  by  that  justice  which 
I  could  not  bribe,  to  &  punishment  which  may 
correct,  but,  alas  1  can  never  amend,  ^tke  aban- 
doned ol^jects  of  its  terrors.  From  that,  Mr 
Harley,  your  goodness  has  rdieved  me." 

He  beckoned  with  his  hand :  he  would  have 
stopped  the  mention  of  his  favours ;  but  he 
oould  not  speak,  had  it  been  to  beg  a  diadem. 

She  saw  his  tears ;  her  fortitude  began  to 
fidl  at  the  sight,  when  the  voice  of  some  stran- 
ger on  the  stairs  awakened  her  attention.  She 
Estened  for  a  moment;  then  starting  up,  ex- 
claimed, ''  Merciful  God !  my  father's  voice  V 

She  had  scarce  uttered  the  word,  when  the 
door  burst  open,  and  a  man  entered  in  the  garb 
of  an  officer.  When  he  discovered  his  dau^ter 
aQd  Harley,  he  started  back  a  few  paces;  Ins 
look  assumed  a  fiuious  wildness;  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword.  The  two  objects  of  his 
wrath  did  not  utter  a  ajrllable.  *'  Villain,"  he 
cried,  ''thou  seest  a  mther  who  had  once  a 
daughter's  honour  to  nreserve;  blasted  as  it 
now  is,  behold  him  ready  to  avenge  its  loss !" 

Harley  had  by  this  time  some  power  of  utter- 
aQce.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  be  a  mo- 
ment calm — "  "  Infamous  coward !"  interrupt- 
ed the  other,  "  dost  thou  preach  calmness  to 
wrongs  like  mine  ?"  He  drew  his  sword.  ''  Sir," 
said  Harley,  "  let  me  tell  you"— The  bkx)d  ran 
quicker  to  his  cheek — ^his  pulse  beat  one — no 
more — and  regained  the  temperament  of  huma- 
nity.-^'' You  are  deceived,  sn,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  much  deceived;  but  I  forgive  suspioons 
which  your  misfortunes  have  iu^ified :  I  would 
not  wrong  you,  upon  my  soul  I  would  not,  for 
the  dearest  gratificatimi  of  a  thousand  worlds ; 
my  heart  bleeds  for  you !" 

His  daughter  was  now  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
"  Strike,'^.8aid  she,  "  stiike  here  a  wretch, 
whose  misery  cannot  end  but  with  that  death 
riie  deserves."  Her  hair  had  fidlen  on  her 
dioulders ;  her  look  had  the  horrid  calmness  of 
out-breathed  despair!  Her  father  would  have 
spoken ;  his  lip  ouivered,  his  cheek  grew  pale ; 
ms  eyes  lost  the  lightning  of  their  fury  1  there 
was  a  reproach  in  tnem,  but  with  a  min^ding  of 
pity !  he  turned  them  up  to  heaven — men  on 
ids  dauditer. — He  hud  nis  left  hand  on  his 
heart — ^me  sword  dropped  from  his  rig^t— he 
burst  into  tears. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  Distresses  of  a  Father, 

Harley  kneeled  also  at  the  aide  of  the  unibr- 
tuuate  daughter.  "  Allow  me,  sir/'  said  he, 
"  to  entreat  your  pardon  for  one  whose  offences 
have  been  already  so  signally  punished.  I  know, 
I  feel,  that  those  tears,  wrung  fVom  the  heart  of 
a  father,  are  more  dreadful  to  her  than  all  the 
punishments  your  sword  could  haye  inflicted. 
Accept  the  contrition  of  a  child  whom  Heaven 
has  restored  to  you." — "  Is  she  not  lost,"  an- 
swered he,  '^  irrecoverably  lost  ?  Damnation  ! 
a  common  prostitute  to  the  meanest  ruffian  !"— ^ 
'*  Calmly,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Harley ;  "  did 
^u  know  by  what  complicated  misfortunes  she 
nas  fallen  to  that  miserable  state  in  which  you 
now  behold  her,  I  should  have  no  need  of  words 
to  excite  your  compassion.  Think,  sir,  of  what 
once  she  was !  Would  you  abandon  her  to  the 
Insults  of  an  unfeeling  world,  deny  her  oppor- 
tunity for  penitence,  and  cut  off  the  little  com- 
fbrt  that  still  remains  for  your  afflictions  and 
her  own !" — "  Speak,"  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  his  daughter ;  *'  speak,  I  will  hear  thee." 
The  desperation  that  supported  her  was  lost ; 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  ana  bathed  his  feet  with 
her  tears ! 

Harley  undertook  her  cause.  He  related  the 
treacheries  to  which  she  had  fallen  a  sacrifice, 
and  again  solicited  the  forgiveness  of  her  father. 
He  looked  on  her  for  some  time  in  silence :  the 
pride  of  a  soldier's  honour  checked,  for  a  while, 
the  yearnings  of  his  heart ;  but  nature  at  last 
prevailed,  he  fell  on  her  neck,  and  mingled  his 
tears  with  hers. 

Harley,  who  discovered  from  the  dress  of  the 
stranger  that  he  was  just  arrived  from  a  journey, 
begged  that  they  would  both  remove  to  his  lod- 
gings till  he  could  procure  others  for  them.  At- 
kins looked  at  him  with  some  marks  of  surprise. 
His  daughter  now  first  recovered  the  power  of 
speech : — "  Wretch  as  I  am,"  said  she,  "  yet 
tnere  is  some  gratitude  due  to  the  preserver  of 
your  child.  See  him  now  before  you.  To  him 
'  Towe  my  life,  or  at  least  the  comfogt  of  implo- 
ring your  forgiveness  before  I  die." — ^^  Pardon 
me,  young  gentleman,"  said  Atkins,  **  I  fear 
my  passion  wronged  you." — "  Never,  never, 
sir,"  said  Harley ;  *'  if  it  had,  your  reconcilia- 
tion to  your  daughter  were  an  atonement  a 
thousandOfold."  He  then  repeated  his  request, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  conduct  them  to 
his  lodgings,  to  which  Mr  Atkins  at  last  con- 
sented. He  took  his  daughter's  arm.  *^  Come, 
my  Emily,"  said  he,  '*  we  can  never,  never  re- 
cover that  happiness  we  have  lost !  But  time 
roajr  teach  us  to  remember  our  misfortunes  with 
patience." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house  where  Har- 


ley lodged,  he  was  infbrmed  that  the  Iknt  floor 
was  then  vacant,  and  that  the  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  might  be  accommodated  there.  While 
he  was  upon  this  inquiry.  Miss  Atkins  infimned 
her  father  more  particularly  what  Ae  owed  t» 
his  benevolence.  When  he  returned  into  the 
room  where  they  were,  Atkins  ran  and  emhim- 
ced  him,  b^ged  him  again  to  forgiTe  the  ef« 
fence  he  hadgiven  him,  and  made  the  waiineu 
protestations  of  gratitude  for  his  favours.  We 
would  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  which  Hmtkj 
felt  on  this  occasion,  did  it  not  occur  to  ns  that 
one  half  of  the  world  could  not  andentuid  it, 
though  we  did ;  and  the  other  half  will^  hj  this 
time,  have  undmtood  it  without  any  deacxiption 
at  alL 

Miss  Atkins  now  retired  to  her  ohamher  ts 
take  some  rest  from  the  violence  of  the  emotiow 
she  had  suffered.  When  she  was  gone,  her  Ei- 
ther, addressing  himself  to  Harley,  said,  "  Yea 
have  a  right,  sir,  to  be  informed  of  the  preHot 
situation  of  one  who  owes  so  much  to  your  eons- 
passion  for  his  misfortunes.  My  daughter,  I 
find,  has  informed  you  what  that  was  at  the  fii- 
tal  juncture  when  they  began.  Her  distresses 
you  have  heard,  you  have  pitied  as  they  deser- 
ved; with  mine,  perhaps,  I  cannot  so  esafly 
make  you  acquainted.  Y  ou  have  a  feeling  hearty 
Mr  Harley ;  I  bless  it  that  it  has  saved  my  child 
—but  you  never  were  a  fether,  a  father  uxn  by 
that  most  dreadfUl  of  calamities — ^the  diahoaoor 
of  a  child  he  doated  on !  You  have  been  already 
informed  of  some  of  the  circumstances  of  ha 
elopement.  I  was  then  from  home,  called  by 
the  death  of  a  relation,  who,  though  he  woala 
never  advance  me  a  shilling,  on  the  ntmost  exi- 
gency, in  his  lifetime,  left  me  all  the  gleanings 
of  his  frugality  at  his  death.  I  would  not  ws& 
this  intelligence  to  my  daughter,  because  I  ia- 
tonded  to  be  the  bearer  myself ;  and^  as  soon  as 
my  business  would  allow  me,  I  set  ont  on  ray 
return,  winged  with  all  the  haste  of  paternal  a^ 
fection.  I  fondly  built  those  schemes  of  future 
happiness  which  present  prosperity  is  ever  busy 
to  suggest :  My  Emily  was  concmied  in  thcsn 
all.  As  I  approached  our  little  dwelling,  fhy 
heart  tbrobh^  with  the  anticipation  of  joy  and 
weloorie.  I  imagined  the  cheering  fire,  the  bUis- 
ful  contontment  of  a  frugsil  meid,  made  luxv 
rious  by  a  daughter's  smOe.  I  painted  to  my*^ 
self  her  surprise  at  the  tidings  of  our  new-ac- 
quired riches,  pur  fond  disputes  about  ^  dis» 
posal  of  them. 

''  The  road  was  shortened  by  the  dreams  of 
happiness  I  enjoyed,  and  it  b^m  to  be  dark  s^ 
I  reached  the  house ;  I  alighted  from  my  hone, 
and  walked  softly  up  stairs  to  the  room  we  ooao-v 
monly  sat  in.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at 
not  finding  ray  daughter  there.  I  rung  the  bdl ; 
her  maid  appeared,  and  shewed  no  small  signs 
of  wonder  at  the  summons.  She  blessed  herself, 
as  she  entered  the  room ;  I  smiled  at  her  sur- 
prise. '  Where  is  Miss  Emily,  sir  ?'  saidsh& — 
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*  Emily  V — '  Yes,  sir ;  she  bus  beem  gmie  henc6 
some  days,  upon  receipt  of  those  letters  you  sent 
her.' — '  Letters  !*  said  I. — '  Yes,  sir,  so  she  told 
me,  and  went  off  in  all  haste  that  very  night.' 

*'  I  stood  aghast  as  she  •spoke  ;  but  was  able 
se  far  to  recolkct  myself,  as  to  put  on  the  affec- 
tation of  calmness,  and  telling  her  there  was 
certainly  some  mistake  in  the  affidr,  desired  her 
to  lea^e  me. 

'^  When  she  was  gone,  I  threw  myself  into 
a  chair,  in  that  state  of  tmcertainty  wnich  is  of 
all  others  the  most  dreadiVil.  The  gay  visions, 
with  which  I  had  delighted  myself,  vanished  in 
an  instant ;  I  was  tortured  with  tracing  back 
the  same  circle  of  doubt  and  disappointment. 
My  head  grew  dizzy,  as  I  thought.  I  called  the 
servant  again,  and  asked  her  a  hundred  ques- 
tions, to  no  purpose ;  there  was  not  room  eVen 
f^  conjecture. 

''  Something  at  last  arose  in  my  mind,  which 
we  call  hope,  without  knowing  what  it  is.  I 
wiahed  myself  deluded  by  it ;  but  it  could  not 
prevail  over  my  returning  fears.  I  arose,  and 
walked  through  the  room.  My  Emily's  spinnet 


formation  or  comfort,  but,  against  the  united 
remonstrances  of  Sir  Greoi^  and  my  friend,  set 
out  instantly  for  London,  wiih  a  frantic  uncer- 
tainty of  purpose;  but  there  all  manner  of 
searcn  was  m  vain.  I  could  trace  neither  of  them 
any  &rther  than  the  inn  where  they  first  put 
up  on  their  arrival ;  and,  after  some  days'  fruiu^ 
less  inquiry,  returned  home,  destitute  of  everf 
little  h<^  that  had  hitherto  supported  me.  Tlie 
journeys  I  had  made,  the  restless  nights  I  had 
spent,  above  all,  the  perturbation  of  my  mind, 
had  Uie  effect  whidi  naturally  might  be  expect* 
ed :  a  very  dangerous  fever  was  the  consequence. 
From  this,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  my  physicians,  I  recoverea.  It  was  now  that 
I  first  felt  something  like  calmness  of  mind ; 
probably  from  being  reduced  to  a  state  which 
could  nqp  produce  tne  exertions  of  anguish  or 
despair.  A  stupid  melanchol^r  settled  on  my 
soul :  I  could  endure  td  live  with  an  apathy  of 
life :  at  times,  I  forgot  my  resentment,  and  wept 
at  the  remembrance  of  my  child. 

*^  Such  has  been  the  tenor  of  my  days  since 
that  fiital  moment  when  these  misfortunes  be- 


stood,  at  the  end  of  it,  open,  with  a  book  of    gan,  till  yesterday,  that  I  received  a  letter  from 


music,  folded  down  at  some  of  my  favourite 
l^sons.  I  touched  the  keys  ;  there  was  a  vi- 
bration in  the  sound  that  froze  my  blood.  I 
looked  around,  and  methought  the  family-pic- 
tores  on  the  walls  gazed  on  me  with  compassion 
in  their  faces.  I  sat  down  again,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  more  composure ;  I  started  at  every 
creaking  of  the  door,  and  my  ears  rung  with 
imaginary  noises ! 

"  1  had  not  remained  Ions  in  this  situation, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  friend,  who  had  accidentally 
heard  of  my  return,  put  an  end  to  my  doubts, 
by  the  recital  of  my  daughter's  dishonour.  He 
t^  me  he  had  bis  information  from  a  young 
fleiltleman,  to  whom  Winbrooke  had  boasted  of 
Saving  seduced  her. 

"  I  started  from  my  seat,  with  broken  curses 
^  my  Ups,  and,  wiUiout  knowing  whither  I 
should  pursue  them,  ordered  my  servant  to  load 
my  pistols,  and  saddle  my  horses.  My  friend, 
however,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  me  to 
compose  myself  for  that  night,  promising  to  ac- 
company me  on  the  morrow  to  Sir  George  Win- 
brooke's  in  quest  of  his  son. 


a  fViend  m  town,  acquainting  me  of  her  present 
situation.  Could  such  tales  as  mine,  Mr  Har- 
ley,  be  sometimes  suggested  to  the  daughters  of 
levity ;  did  they  but  xnow  with  what  anxiety 
the  heart  of  a  parent  flutters  round  the  child  he 
loves ;  they  would  be  less  apt  to  construe  into 
harshness  that  delicate  concern  for  their  con- 
duct, which  they  often  complain  of  as  lay-* 
ing  restraint  upon  things,  to  the  young,  the 
gay,  and  the  thoujg^htless,  seemingly  harmless 
and  indiflerent  Alas!  1  fondly  imagined,  that 
I  needed  not  even  these  common  cautions !  my 
Emily  was  the  joy  of  my  age,  and  the  pride  of 
my  soul !^— Those  things  are  now  no  more! 
tbiey  are  lost  for  ever !  Her  death  I  could  have 
borne ;  but  the  death  of  her  honour  has  added 
obloquy  and  shame  to  that  sorrow  which  bends 
my  gray  hairs  to  the  dust !" 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  his  voice  trem- 
bled in  his  throat ;  it  was  now  lost  in  his  tears ! 
He  sat  with  his  face  half-turned  from  Harlev, 
as  if  he  would  have  hid  the  sorrow  which  he  felt. 
Harley  was  in  the  same  attitude  himsdf ;  he 
durst  not  meet  Atkins'  eye  with  a  tear ;  but  * 


''-''  The  morrow  came,  afrer  a  night  spent  in  a  ga^ering  his  stifled  breath,  '*  Let  me  entreat 

state  little  distant  from  madness.    We  went  as  you,  sir,    said  he,  "  to  hope  better  things.  The 

early  as  decency  would  allow  to  Sir  George's,  world  is  ever  tyrannical ;  it  warps  our  sorrows 

He  received  me  with  politeness,  and  indeed  com-  to  edge  them  with  keener  affliction :  let  us  not 

passion ;  protested  ms  abhorrence  of  his  son's  be  slaves  to  the  names  it  affixes  to  motive  or  to 

conduct,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  set  out  some  action.  I  know  an  ingenuous  mind  cannot  help 

days  before  for  London,  on  which  place  he  had  feeling  when  they  sting :  but  there  are  eonsi^* 

procured  a  draft  for  a  large  sum,  on  pretence  of  derations  by  which  it  may  be  overcome:  its 

finishing  his  travels ;  but  that  he  baa  not  heard  ftntastic  ideas  vanish  as  they  rise  ;  they  teadi 

from  him  since  his  departure.  ua^-to  look  beyond  it" 
^Tdid  not  wait  for  any  more,  either  of  in- 
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A  FBAGMENT. 

Shewing  kis  success  with  the  Baronet* 

*  *  *  The  card  he  recdved  wasin  the  politest 
style  in  which  diaappointment  could  he  comina- 
nicated :  the  Bar(»et  *'  waa  under  a  necessity  of 
giving  up  his  application  for  Mr  Harley,  as  he 
was  informed^  that  the  lease  was  engaged  for  a 
gentlonan  who  had  long  served  his  Mijesty  in 
another  capacity,  and  whose  merit  had  entided 
him  to  the  first  lucrative  thing  that  should  he 
vacant."  Even  Harley  could  not  murmur  at 
such  a  disposal.  ''  Perhans/'  said  he  to  him- 
self, ''  some  war-worn  officer,  who,  like  poor 
Atldns,  had  heen  ne^ected  for  reasons  wnich 
merited  the  highest  advancament ;  whose  ho- 
nour could  not  stoop  to  solicit  the  preferment  he 
deserved;  perhaps,  with  a  famUy,  taught  the 
principles  of  d^cac^,  without  the  means  of 
supporting  it;  a  wife  and  children — spracious 
heaven !  whom  my  wishes  would  have  deprived 

<tf  bread!" 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reverie  by  some 
one  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder ;  and,  on  turn- 
ing round,  he  discovered  it  to  be  the  very  man 
who  had  explained  to  him  the  condition  of  his 
gay  companion  at  Hyd^park-comer.  '^  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  he ;  ^^  I  believe  we 
are  fellows  in  disappointmait."  Harley  starW 
ed,  and  said,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand him.  *'  Poh  1  you  need  not  be  so  shy," 
answered  the  other;  ^*  every  one  for  himself  is 
but  fair,  and  I  had  much  rather  you  had  got  it 
th&n  the  rascally  ganger."  Harley  still  protest- 
ed his  ignorance  o£  what  he  meant.  *'  Why^ 
the  lease  of  Bancroft-manor :  had  not  you  been 
applying  for  it?" — "  I  confess  I  was, '  replied 
Harley ;  "  but  I  cannot  conceive  howyou 
should  be  interested  in  the  matter." — <'  ^^y> 
I  was  making  interest  fbr  it  mysdf,^  aaid  hie, 
'^  and  I  think  I  had  some  title :  I  voted  for  this 
same  Baronet  at  the  last  election,  and  made 
some  of  my  friends  do  so  too ;  though  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  that  I  sold  my  vote ;  no^ 
I  sconi  it,  let  me  tell  you,  I  scorn  it ;  but  I 
thought  as  how  this  man  was  staunch  and  true, 
and  I  find  he's  but  a  double-fiused  fellow  after 
all,  and  speechifies  in  the  House  for  any  side  he 
hopes  to  make  most  by.  Oh !  how  many  fine 
speeches,  and  squeezings  by  the  hand,  we  had 
of  him  on  the  canvas ! — '  And  if  ever  I  shall  be 
so  happy  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  serving 
you ;' — a  murrain  on  the  smooth-tongued  knave  1 
and  after  all  to  get  it  for  this  nimp  (^  a  ganger." 
— '^  The  gauger  1  there  must  oe  some  mistake," 
said  HiEU-ley ;  "  he  writes  me,  that  it  was  enga- 
ged fijr  one,  whose  long  services — "  '^  Services  I" 
interrupted  the  other,  "  you  shall  hear.  Ser- 
vices! Yes,  his  sister  arrived  in  town  a  few 
days  ago,  and  is  now  sempstress  to  the  Baronet. 


A  plague  on  all  rogues!  asya  honest 
WnghtBon:  I  diall  but  just  drink  damnation  ta 
them  to-night,  in  a  crown's  worth  of  Ashley^s, 
and  leave  London  to-morrow  by  snmise.'' — **  I 
riudl  leave  it  too," said  Harley;  and  so  he  ac- 
cordingly did. 

In  passing  through  iHecadilly,  he  had  obser- 
ved, on  the  window  of  an  inn,  a  notificatioii  of 
the  departure  of  a  Atage-eoach  fbr  a  place  in  his 
road  homewards ;  in  the  way  bade  to  his  lod- 
gings, he  took  a  seat  in  it  for  his  return. 

CHAP-  XXXIII. 

ffe  leaves  Lond(m»''-^Charaeiers  in  a  Stage* 
Coach. 

The  company  in  the  stage-ooadi  consisted  of 
a  groeer  ana  his  wife,  who  were  going  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  of  their  oountrr  friends  ;  a  yomsg 
officer,  irho  took  this  way  en  marchii^  to  qnsF» 
ters;  a  middle-aged  gentlewoman,  who  bad 
been  hired  as  housekeeper  to  some  fiunfiy  in  die 
country ;  and  an  elderly  well-lookiDg  man,  with 
a  remarkable  old-fieishioned  periw%. 

Harley,  upon  entering,  oiseovi^ed  bnt  one 
vacant  seat,  next  the  grooer^s  wife,  whid,  from 
his  natural  shyness  of  temper,  he  made  us 
scruple  to  occupy,  however  aware  that  being 
driven  backwards  always  disfl^reed  with  him. 

Though  his  indination  to  phywqgnoroy  had 
met  with  some  rubs  in  the  metropolis,  be  had 
not  yet  lost  his  attachment  to  that  science :  he 
set  himself,  therefore,  to  examine,  as  usml,  the 
countenances  of  his  companions.  Here,  indeed, 
he  was  not  long  in  doubt,  as  to  the  preference; 
for,  beddes  that  the  eldeiiy  gentleman,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  had  featnres  by  nature  moie 
expressive  of  good  dispositions,  tnere  was  sorae- 
thmg  in  that  periwig  we  mentioned,  pecoliarij 
attractive  of  Harley's  r^ard. 

He  had  not  been  long  employed  in  these  ^e» 
eulations,  when  he  found  himself  attadced  widi 
that  faintish  rickness,  whidi  vras  the  fotmai 
consequence  of  his  situation  in  Uie  coach.  Hie 
paleness  of  his  countenance  was  first  obaerved 
by  the  housekeeper,  who  immediately  made  of- 
fer of  h^  smelhns-bottle,  whidi  Harley,  how- 
ever, declined,  tdling,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cause  of  his  uneasiness.  The  gendeman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  eeach  now  first  turned  his 
eye  fh>m  the  side-direction  in  which  it  had  been 
fixed,  and  begged  Harley  to  exdiange  places 
with  him,  expresni^  hn  regret  he  had  not 
made  the  proposal  berore.  Haney  thanked  him, 
and,  upon  being  assured  that  both  seats  were 
alike  to  him,  was  about  to  accept  his  oficr, 
when  the  young  gentleroan  of  the  sword,  pot- 
ting on  an  arch  fook,  laid  hdd  of  the  otba's 
arm.  "  So,  my  old  boy,"  said  he,  "  I  find  you 
have  still  some  youthful  blood  about  you,  but, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  do  mysdf  the  honour  sf 
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elll&ig  by  ihif  Uy;"  and  took  hk  pboe  ae- 
cordinglv.  The  grocer  stared  him  aa  full  in  the 
face  as  nis  own  abort  Deek  would  aUow ;  and 
Ilia  wife>  who  was  a  little  roond-fiioed  woman, 
with  a  great  deal  of  coloar  in  her  cheeks,  drew 
up  at  the  compliment  that  was  paid  her,  look- 
ing first  at  the  ofiesf,  and  then  at  the  hoose- 


keqper. 


incident  waa  productive  of  some  dia- 

;  for  before,  thoush  there  was  sometimes 

a  oongfa  or  a  hem  from  Uie  grocer,  and  the  offi- 
cer now  and  then  hummed  a  few  notes  of  a  song, 
there  had  not  a  smgle  word  passed  the  lips  of 
any  of  the  company. 

Mrs  Grocer  observed,  how  i]l*convenient  it 
was  fbr  people,  who  could  not  bear  to  ride  badc- 
wards,  to  travel  in  a  stage.  This  brought  on  a 
disaertatbn  on  stage-coaches  in  general,  and  the 
treasure  of  keeping  a  chay  of  one's  own ;  which 
led  to  another,  on  the  great  riches  of  Mr  De- 
tnity  Bearskin,  who,  according  to  her,  had  once 
been  of  that  industrious  order  of  youths  who 
^Bweep  the  crossings  of  the  streets  fbr  the  oonve- 
liiency  of  passengers,  but,  bv  various  fortunate 
accidents,  had  now  acauirea  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  kept  his  coach  and  a  dozen  livery^Kr- 
vanta  All  this  afibrded  ample  fund  for  conver- 
sation, if  conversation  it  might  be  called,  that 
waa  carried  on  solely  by  the  oefbre-mentioned 
lady,  nobody  offering  to  interrupt  her,  except 
that  the  officer  someSmes  signified  bis  approba- 
tion by  a  variety  of  oaths,  a  sort  of  phraseology 
in  which  he  seemed  extremely  conversant  She 
topealed  indeed  ftequently  to  her  husband  fbr 
me  authenticity  of  certain  facts,  of  which  the 
m)d  man  as  often  protested  his  total  ignorance; 
but  aa  he  was  always  called  fbol,  or  something 
very  like  it,  for  his  pains,  he  at  last  contrived  to 
support  the  credit  ot  hii^Vife  without  prejudice 
to  ms  consdenoe,  and  signified  his  assent  by  a 
noise  not  unUke  the  grunting  of  that  animal 
which  in  shape  and  fatness  he  somewhat  resem* 
bled. 

The  housekeeper,  and  the  old  gentleman 
who  sat  next  to  Harley,  were  now  observed  to 
be  fast  asleep;  at  wnkh  the  lady,  who  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  entertain  them,  muttered 
some  words  of  displeasure,  and,  upon  Uie  officer's 
whispering  to  smoke  Uie  old  put,  both  die  and 
her  husband  pursed  up  their  mouths  into  a  con- 
temptuous sxnile.  Harley  looked  sternly  on  the 
grocer:  *'  You  are  come,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to 
ttiose  years  when  you  might  have  learned 
some  reverence  fin-  age:  as  for  this  young  man, 
who  haa  so  lately  escaped  from  the  nursery,  he 
may  be  allowed  to  divert  himsel£" — ^*  Damme, 
sir/*  said  the  officer,  ''do  jou  call  me  young ?^ 
striking  up  the  fVont  of  his  hat,  and  stretching 
forward  <m  his  seat,  till  his  hce  almost  toudied 
Barley's.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  dis- 
covered something  there  which  tended  to  paci- 
fy him  ;  fbr  on  the  lady's  entreating  them  not 
to  tj[amd,  he  very  soon  resnmed  his  posture 


and  ddmnesa  together,  ad  was  rather  less  pro- 
fuse of  hir  oaths  during  therestof  the  journey. 

It  is  possible  the  old  gentleman  had  waked 
time  enough  to  hear  the  last  part  of  this  dis- 
course ;  at  least  (whether  finnn  that  caase,  or 
that  he  too  was  a  physiognomist)  he  wore  a  look 
remarkably  complacent  to  Harley,  who,  on  his 
part,  shewed  a  particular  obaervanoe  of  him  t 
mdeed  the^  had  soon  a  better  opportunity  of  ^ 
makii^  their  acquaintance,  as  the  coach  arrived 
diat  night  at  the  town  where  the  officer's  regi-^ 
ment  lay,  and  the  pkces  of  destination  of  their 
other  KUow-traveUers,  it  seems,  were  at  no 
mreat  distance;  for  next  morning  the  old  gen« 
tleman  and  Harley  were  the  only  passengers 
remaining. 

When  Uiey  left  the  inn  in  the  morning,  Har- 
ley, {lulling  out  a  little  pocket-book,  b^gan  to 
examine  the  contents,  and  make  some  correc- 
tions with  a  pendL  "  This,"  said  he,  turning 
to  his  companion,  '^  is  an  'amuaement  with 
which  I  sometimes  pass  idle  hours  at  an  inn : 
these  are  quotations  from  these  humble  poets, 
who  trust  their  fiune  to  the  brittle  tenure  of 
vrindows  and  drinking  glasses." — '*  From  our 
inns,"  returned  the  gentleman,  ^*  a  stranger 
might  imagine  that  we  were  a  nation  of  poets ; 
machines  at  least  containing  poetry,  which  the 
motion  of  a  journey  emptiea  of  their  contents : 
is  it  from  the  vani^  of  being  thouriit  geniuses, 
or  a  mere  mechani<^  imitation  of  Uie  custom  of 
others,  that  we  are  tempted  to  scrawl  rhyme 
upon  such  places  ?" 

*'  Whether  vanity  is  the  cause  of  our  beco- 
ming rhymesters  or  not,"  answered  Harley, "  it 
is  a  pretty  certain  efiect  of  it.  An  old  man  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  dealt  in  apophthegms, 
used  to  say.  That  he  had  known  ww  men  with- 
out envy,  few  wits  without  ill  nature,  and  no 
poet  without  vanity ;  and  I  believe  his  remark 
is  a  pretty  lust  one :  vanity  has  been  immemo- 
rially  the  charter  of  poets.  In  tiiis  the  ancients 
were  more  honest  than  we  are:  the  old  poets 
firequentiy  make  boastful  predictions  of  the  im- 
mortality their  works  inll  obtain  for  them ; 
ours,  in  their  dedications  and  prefatory  dis- 
eourses,  employ  much  eloquence  to  praise  their 
patrons,  ana  much  seeming  honesty  to  condenm 
themselves,  or  at  least  to  apologise  for  their  pro* 
ductions  to  tiie  world :  but  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  more  assuming  manner  of  the  two ;  fi>r 
of  all  the  ^;arbs  I  ever  saw  Pride  put  on,  thuit  of 
her  humihty  is  to  me  the  most  disgusting." 

<'  It  is  natural  enoush  f^  a  poet  to  be  vain," 
said  the  sthmger:  **  the  little  worids  which  he  , 
raises,  the  inspiration  which  he  daims,  mav 
easily  be  productive  of  self-importance ;  though 
that  inc|nration  is  fabulous,  it  brin|p  on  egotism, 
which  is  always  the  parent  of  vanity." 

"  It  may  be  supposed,"  answered  Harley, 
'^  that  inspiration  of  old  was  an  article  of  reli- 
gious faith ;  in  modem  times  it  may  be  tians- 
Uted,  a  propensity  to  compose ;  and  I  believe  k 
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it  not  always  moat  ireadHy  found  where  &e 
poets  have  fixed  its  residence^  amidst  groves  and 
plains,  and  the  scenes  of  pastoral  retirement. 
The  mind  may  he  there  unbent  from  the  cares 
of  the  world ;  but  it  will  frequently^  at  the  same 
time,  be  unnerved  from  any  great  exertion :  it 
will  feel  the  languor  of  indolence^  and  wander 
without  effi>rt  over  the  r^ons  of  reflection." 

'*  There  is  at  least,"  said  the  stranger,  *^  one 
advantage  in  the  ix)etical  inclination,,  that  it  is 
an  incentive  to  philanthropy.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain poetic  ground,  on  which  a  man  cannot  tread 
without  feSings  that  enlarge  the  heart :  the 
causes  of  human  depravity  vanish  before  Uie 
romantic  enthusiasm  he  professes,  and  many 
who  are  not  able  to  reach  the  Parnassian  heights, 
may  yet  approach  so  near  as  to  be  bettered  by 
the  air  of  the  climate." 

"  I  have  always  thought  so,"  replied  Harley ; 
**  but  this  is  an  argument  with  the  prudent 
against  it :  they  urge  the  danger  of  unfitness 
for  tlie  world." 

*'  I  allow  it,"  returned  the  other ;  *'  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  always  rightBiUy  imputed  to 
the  bent  for -poetry :  that  is  only  one  efiect  of 
the  common  cause. — Jack,  says  his  father,  b  in- 
deed no  scholar ;  nor  could  all  the  drubbings 
from  his  master  ever  bring  him  one  step  for- 
ward in  his  accidence  or  syntax :  but  I  intend 
him  for  a  merchant. — Allow  the  same  indul- 
gence to  Tom. — Tom  reads  Virgil  and  Horace 
when  he  should  be  casting  accounts ;  and  but 
t'other  day  he  pawned  his  great-ooat  for  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare^— But  Tom  would  have 
been  as  he  is,  though  Virgil  and  Horace  had 
never  been  bom,  though  Shakespeare  had  died 
a  link-boy ;  for  his  nurse  will  tell  you,  that 
when  he  was  a  child,  he  broke  his  rattle,  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  that  sounded  within  it ;  and 
burnt  the  sticks  of  his  go-cart,  because  he  liked 
to  see  the  sparkling  of  timber  in  the  fire. — ^'Tis 
a  sad  case;  but  what  is  to  be  done?— Why, 
Jack  shall  make  a  fortune,  dine  on  venison,  and 
drink  claret — Ay,  but  Tom — Tom  shall  dine 
with  his  brother,  when  his  pride  will  let  him; 
at  other  times,  he  shall  bless  God  over  a  half- 
pint  of  ale  and  a  Welsh-rabbit ;  and  both  shall 
go  to  heaven  as  they  may. — ^That's  a  poor  pros- 
pect for  Tom,  says  the  either. — ^To  go  to  hea- 
ven !  I  cannot  agree  with  him." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Harley, "  we  now-a-daysdis- 
courage  the  romantic  turn  a  little  too  much.  Our 
boys  are  prudent  too  soon.  Mistake  me  not,  I 
do  not  mean  to  blame  them  for  want  of  levity  or 
dissipation ;  but  their  pleasures  are  those  of 
haekneyed  vice,  Uunted  to  every  finer  emotion 
by  the  repetition  of  debauch ;  and  their  desire 
of  pleasure  is  warped  to  the  desire  of  wealth,  as 
the  means  of  procuring  it.  The  immense  ridies 
acquired  by  individuals  have  erected  a  standard 
4)f  ambition,  destructive  of  private  morals,  and 
of  public  virtue.  The  weaknesses  of  vice  are 
Jcft  us  ;  bu^  Uie  most  allowable  of  our  failings 


we  are  tau^^f  to  despise.  Lofes^  the  fttrnkm . 
most  natural  to  the  sensibility  of  youUi,  hss  lost; 
the  plaintive  dignity  it  once  possessed,  for  the 
unmeaning  simper  of  a  dangling  coixoomb ;  and 
the  only  serious  concern,  that  of  a  dowery,  is 
settled,  even  amongst  the  beardless  leaden  of 
the  dandng-schooL  The  Frivolous  and  the  In- 
terested (might  a  satirist  say)  are  the  character* 
istical  features  of  ^e  age ;  thiey  are  visible  even  in 
the  essays  of  our  philosoi^ers.  They  laugh  at 
the  pedantry  of  our  fathera,  who  complained  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived ;  they  are  at  pain» 
to  persuade  us  how  much  those  were  deceived;, 
they  pride  ^emselves  in  defending  things  aa 
they  find  them,  and  in  exploding  the  barren 
sounds  which  had  been  reared  into  motives  for 
action.  To  this  their  style  is  suited ;  and  the 
manly  tone  of  reason  is  exchanged  for  perpetual 
eflS)rts  at  sneer  and  ridicule.  This  I  hold  to  be 
an  alarming  crisis  in  the  corruption  of  a  state  ; 
when  not  only  is  virtue  declined,  and  vice  pre- 
vailing, but  when  the  pnuses  of  virtue  are  for- 
gotten, and  the  in&my  of  vice  unfelt." 

They  soon  after  amved  at  the  next  inn  upon 
the  route  of  the  stape-ooach,  when  the  stranger 
told  Harley,  that  his  brother's  house,  to  which 
he  was  returning,  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and 
he  must  therefore  unwillingly  bid  him  adieu. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Harley,  taking  his  hand, 
*'  to  have  some  word  to  remember  so  much 
seeming  worth  by :  my  name  is  Harley." — '*  I 
shall  remember  it,"  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
*'  in  my  prayera ;  mine  is  Silton." 

And  Silton  indeed  it  was !  Ben  Silton  him- 
self!  Once  more,  my  honoured  friend,  fare- 
well ! — Bom  to  be  happy  without  the  world,  to 
that  peaceful  happiness  which  the  world  has  not 
to  bestow !  Envy  never  scowled  on  thy  life,  nor 
hatred  smiled  on  thy  grave. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

He  meets  an  old  AcquaintoMce* 

When  the  stage-coach  arrived  at  the  place  of 
its  destination,  Harley  b^an  to  consider  how 
he  should  proceed  the  remaining  part  of  hia 
journey.  He  was  very  civiUv  accosted  by  the 
master  of  the  inn,  who  ofiereu  to  accommodate 
him  either  with  a  post-chaise  or  horses,  to  any 
distance  he  had  a  mind ;  but  as  he  did  things 
firequentlv  in  a  way  di£^rent  from  what  other 
people  call  natural,  he  refused  these  offers,  and 
set  out  immediately  a-foot,  having  firat  put  a 
spare  shirt  in  his  pocJcet,  and  given  directioiia 
for  the  forwarding  of  his  portmanteau.  Thia 
was  a  method  of  travelling  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  take ;  it  saved  the  trouble  of  nro* 
vision  for  any  animal  but  himself,  and  left  pirn 
at  liberty  to  chusc  his  quarters,  either  at  an  inn» 
or  at  the  firat  cottage  in  which  he  saw  a  face  he 
liked :  nay,  when  he  was  not  peculiarly  attract. 
11 
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ed  by  tli6  icflioiiible  creation^  he  would  some- 
times consort  with  a  species  of  inferior  rank, 
and  lay  himself  down  to  sleep  by  Uie  side  of  a 
rock,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  riynlet.  He  did  few 
thii^  without  a  motive,  but  his  motives  were 
rather  eccentric :  and  the  useful  and  expedient 
were  terms  which  he  held  to  be  very  indefinite, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  did  not  always  apply 
to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  under* 
stood. 

The  sun  was  now  in  his  decline,  and  the  even* 
ing  remarkably  serene,  when  he  entered  a  hol- 
Ipw  part  of  the  road,  which  winded  between  ^e 
aorroonding  banks,  and  seamed  the  sward  in 
dtfierent  lines,  as  the  choice  of  travellers  had 
directed  them  to  tread  it.  It  seemed  to  be  little 
frequented  no#,  for  some  of  those  had  partly 
recovered  their  former  verdure.  The  scene  was 
such  as  induced  Harley  to  stand  and  enjoy  it ; 
when,  turning  round,  his  notice  was  attracted 
by  an  obiect,  which  the  fixture  of  his  eye  on 
the  spot  he  walked  had  before  preventea  him 
from  observing. 

An  old  man,  who,  from  his  dress,  seemed  to 
have  been  a  soldier,  lay  fast  asleep  on  theground ; 
a  knapMck  rested  on  a  stone  at  his  right  hand, 
while  bis  staff  and  brass-hilted  sword  were  cross- 
ed at  his  lefu 

Harley  looked  on  him  with  the  most  earnest 
attention.  He  was  one  of  those  figures  which 
Salvator  would  have  drawn  ;  nor  was  the  sur« 
lonnding  scenery  unlike  the  wildness  of  that 
{Hunter's  back-grounds,  llie  banks  on  each 
aide  were  covered  with  fimtastic  shrub- wood ; 
and  at  a  Uttle  distance,  on  the  top  of  one  of 
them,  stood  a  finger-post,  to  mark  the  directions 
of  two  rqads  which  diverged  from  the  point 
where  it  was  placed.  A  rock,  with  some  ^ng- 
linff  wild-flowers,  putted  out  above  where  the 
aoJdier  lay ;  on  which  grew  the  stump  of  alarge 
tree,  white  with  age,  and  a  single  twisted  branch 
shaded  his  face  as  he  slept  His  fiice  had  the 
marks  of  manly  comeliness  impaired  by  time ; 
his  forehead  was  not  altogether  bald,  but  its 
hairs  might  have  been  numbered ;  wldle  a  few 
white  locks  behind  crossed  the  brown  of  his 
Bedc  with  a  contrast  the  most  venerable  to  a 
mind  like  Harley's.  "  Thou  art  old,"  said  he 
to  himself ;  '^  but  age  has  not  brought  thee  rest 
for  its  infirmities :  I  fear  those  silver  hairs  have 
not  fimnd  shelter  from  thy  country,  though  that 
neck  has  been  Inronzed  in  its  service.  The 
stranger  waked.  He  looked  at  Harley  with  the 
appearance  of  some  confusion :  it  was  a  pain  the 
latter  knew  too  well  to  think  of  causing  in  ano- 
ther; he  turned  and  went  on.  The  old  man  re- 
adjusted his  knapsack,  and  followed  in  one  of 
the  tracks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

When  Harley  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet  be- 
hind him,  he  could  not  help  stealing  back  a 
^anoe  at  his  fellow-traveller.  He  eeemed  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  his  knapsack;  he 
baited  in  his  walk,  and  one  of  his  arms  was 
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supported  by  a  sling,  and  lay  motionless  across 
his  breast.  He  had  that  steady  look  of  sorrow, 
which  indicates  that  its  owner  has  gazed  upon 
his  griefs  till  he  has  forgotten  to  lament  them ; 
yet  not  without  those  streaks  of  complacency, 
which  a  good  mind  will  sometimes  throw  into 
the  countenance,  through  all  the  incumbent 
load  of  its  depression.         , 

He  had  now  advanced  nearer  to  Harley,  and, 
wi^  an  uncertain  sort  of  vdce,  bcjgged  to  know 
what  it  was  o'clock ;  "  1  fbar,"  said  he,  "  sleep 
has  bq|[ailed  me  of  nnr  time,  and  I  shall  hardly 
have  l^t  enough  left  to  carry  me  to  the  end 
of  my  journey." — "Father!"  said  Harley,  (who 
bj  tms  time  found  the  romantic  enthusiasm 
rising  within  him,)  *'  how  far  do  you  mean  to 
go  ?'*-—"  But  a  little  way,  sir,"  returned  the 
other ;  "  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  little  way  I  can 
manage  now :  'tis  iust  four  miles  from  the  height 
to  the  village,  whither  I  am  going."-^*'  I  am 
going  thither  too,"  said  Hanev;  "  we  may 
make  the  road  shorter  to  each  other.  You  seem 
to  have  served  your  country,  sir,  to  have  served 
it  hardly  too  ;  tis  a  character  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem  for. — I  would  not  be  impertinently 
inquisitive;  but  there  is  that  in  your  appear- 
ance whidi  excites  m;^  curiosity  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  you :  in  the  mean  time,  suffer 
me  to  carry  that  knapsack." 

The  old  man  gazed  on  him ;  a  tear  stood  in 
his  eye.  "  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  too  good ;  may  Heaven  bless  you  for  an  old 
man's  tSke,  who  has  nothing  but  nis  blessing  to 

S've !  but  my  knapsack  is  so  familiar  to  my 
loulders,  tliat  I  should  walk  the  worse  for 
wanting  it ;  and  it  would  be  troublesome  to  you, 
who  have  not  been  used  to  its  weight"—'*  Far 
from  it,"  answered  Harley,  **  I  should  tread  the 
lighter ;  it  would  be  the  most  honourable  badge 
I  ever  wore. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  who  had  looked 
earnestly  in  Harley's  face  during  the  lost  part 
of  his  discourse,  "  is  not  your  name  Harley  ?" 
— "  It  is,"  replied  he ;  ''I  am  ashamed  to  say 
I  have  forgotten  yours." — "  You  may  well  have 
foigotten  my  fisce,"  said  the  stranger ; — ''  tis  a 
long  time  since  you  saw  it ;  but  possibly  you 
may  remember  something  (k  old  Edwards. ' — 
"  Edwards!"  cried  Harley,  "  oh.  Heavens!' 
and  sprung  to  embrace  him ;  "  let  medasp  those 
knees  on  which  I  have  sat  so  often :  Edwards ! 
I  shall  never  forget  that  fire-side,  round  whidi 
r  have  been  so  happy !  But  where,  where  have 
you  been  ?  where  is  .Jack  ?  where  is  your  daugh- 
ter ?  How  has  it  fared  with  them,  when  for* 
tune,  I  fear,  has  been  so  unkind  to  you?" — 
"  'Tis  a  long  tale,"  replied  Edwards ;  "  but  I 
will  try  to  tell  it  you  as  we  walk. 

''  When  you  were  at  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, you  remember  me  at  South-hill :  that 
farm  had  been  possessed  by  my  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather,  which  last  was  a 
younger  brother  of  that  very  man's  ancestor, 
2c 
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who  is  now  lord  of  the  manor.  I  thought  I 
mantled  it  as  they  had  done,  with  prudence ; 
I  paid  my  rent  regularly  as  it  became  due,  and 
had  always  as  much  benind  as  gave  bread  to  me 
and  my  diildren.  fiut  my  last  lease  was  out 
soon  after  you  left  that  part  of  the  country ; 
and  the  Squire,  who  had  lately  got  a  London 
•attorney  for  his  steward,  would  not  renew  it, 
because,  he  said,  he  did  not  chute  to  have  any 
farm  under  300/.  a-year  yalue  on  his  estate ; 
but  ofl^ed  to  give  me  the  preference  on  the 
same  terms  with  another,  if  I  chose  to  take  the 
one  he  had  marked  out,  of  which  mine  was  a 
part 

"  WhatcouldIdo,MrHarley?  I  feared  the 
undertaking  was  too  great  for  me ;  yet  to  leave, 
at  my  age,  the  house  I  had  lived  in  from  my 
cradle !  I  could  not,  Mr  Harley,  I  could  not ; 
there  was  not  a  tree  about  it  that  I  did  not  look 
on  as  my  father,  my  brother,  or  my  child :  so  I 
even  ran  the  risk>  and  took  the  Squire's  ofier  of 
the  whole.  But  I  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
my  bargain ;  the  steward  had  taken  care  that 
my  former  farm  should  be  the  best  land  of  die 
division :  I  was  obliged  to  hire  more  servants, 
and  I  could  not  have  my  eye  over  them  all; 
some  unfavourable  seasons  followed  one  another, 
and  I  found  my  a£^rs  entangling  on  my  hands. 
To  add  to  my  distress,  a  considerable  com-fac« 
tor  turned  bankrupt  with  a  sum  of  mine  in  his 
possession :  I  failed  paying  my  rent  so  punc- 
tually as  I  was  wont  to  do,  and  the  saoie  stew- 
ard had  my  stock  taken  in  execution  in  a  few 
days  after.  So,  Mr  Harley,  there  was  an  end 
of  my  prosperity.  However,  there  was  as  much 

Sroduced  from  the  sale  of  my  effects  as  paid  my 
ebts  and  saved  me  from  a  jail :  I  thank  God  I 
wronged  no  man,  and  the  world  could  never 
charge  me  with  dishonesty. 

'^  Had  you  seen  us,  Mr  Harley,  when  we 
were  turned  out  of  South-hill,  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  wept  at  the  sight.  You  remember 
old  Trusty,  my  shag  honae-dog;  I  shall  never 
forget  it  while  I  live ;  the  poor  creature  was 
blind  with  age,  and  could  scarce  crawl  after  us 
to  the  door :  he  went,  however,  as  far  as  the 
gooseberry-bush,  which  you  may  remember 
stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  yard ;  he  was  wont 
to  bask  in  the  sun  there :  when  he  had  reached 
that  spot,  he  stopped ;  we  went  on :  I  called 
to  him  ;  he  wagged  his  tail,  but  did  not  stir : 
I  called  again ;  lie  lay  down :  I  whistled,  and 
cried  Trusty ;  he  pve  a  short  howl,  and  died ! 
— I  could  have  lam  down  and  died  too ;  but 
God  gave  me  strength  to  live  for  my  childbren." 

The  old  man  now  paused  a  moment  to  take 
iHreath.  He  eyed  Harley's  face ;  it  was  bathed 
with  tears :  the  story  was  grown  familiar  to  him* 
self;  he  dropped  one  tear,  and  no  more. 

"  Though  I  was  poor,"  contmued  he, ''  I  was 
not  altosether  without  credit.  A  gentleman  in 
the  neignbourhood,  who  had  a  simdl  farm  un* 
occupied  at  the  time,  oflfered  to  let  me  have  it. 


on  giving  security  (or  the  tent ;  wtiA  I  ] 
shift  to  procure.  Itwasapieoeof  graand^ 
required  management  to  make  any  thini;  of; 
but  it  was  nearly  within  the  oompaas  of  my  sob  « 
labour  and  my  own.  We  exerted  all  onr  i»- 
dustry  to  bring  it  into  some  heart.  We  bc^gn 
to  succeed  tolerably,  and  lived  contented  oa  its 
produce,  when  an  unlucky  accident  faroogj^t  as 
under  the  displeasure  of  a  neighboming  joslier 
of  the  peace,  and  broke  all  our  family  happines 
again. 

**  My  son  was  a  remarkable  good  ahooCer; 
he  .had  always  kept  a  pointer  on  oar  fooaer 
&rm,  and  thought  no  harm  in  doing  wo  now; 
when,  one  day,  having  sprang  a  cofvej  at  par- 
tridges, in  our  own  ground,  the  dog,  of  his  owa 
acccnd,  followed  them  into  the  justice's.  My 
son  laid  down  his  gun,  and  went  after  his  doa 
to  bring  him  back :  the  game-keeper,  wbo  InS 
marked  the  birds,  came  up,  and,  seeing  the 
pointer,  shot  him,  just  as  my  son  a|^roscfaed. 
The  creature  fell :  my  son  ran  up  to  him :  he 
died,  with  a  complaining  sort  of  cry,  at  his  mas- 
ter's feet.  Jack  could  bear  it  ^o  longer,  bat, 
flying  at  the  game-keeper,  wrendied  his  ami 
out  of  his  hand,  and,  with  the  butt-oid  erf  it^ 
felled  him  to  the  ground. 

'*  He  had  scarce  got  home,  when  a  oonstaUe 
came  with  a  warrant,  and  dragged  him  to  pri- 
son ;  there  he  lay,  for  the  justices  yyoold  not 
take  bail,  till  he  was  tried  at  Uie  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  assault  and  battery.  His  fine  ws 
hard  upon  us  to  pay ;  we  contrived,  however, 
to  live  the  worse  for  it,  and  make  np  the  loes  by 
our  frugality,  fiut  the  justice  was  not  oontent 
with  that  ptmishment,  and  soon  after  had  aa 
'opportunity  of  punishing  us  indeed. 

*'  An  officer,  with  press-orders^  came  down 
to  our  country,  and,  having  met  with  the  jus- 
tices, agreed,  that  they  should  pitch  on  a  cer- 
tain number,  who  could  most  ^aly  be  spaied 
fh)m  the  county,  of  whom  he  vroiuld  take  cae 
to  clear  it :  my  son's  name  was  in  the  jiutioe's 
list 

''  'Twaa  on  a  Christmas  eve,  and  the  birth- 
day, too,  of  my  seal's  little  boy.  The  night  was 
piercing  cold,  and  it  blew  a  storm,  with  show- 
ers of  hail  and  snow.  We  had  made  up  a  cheer- 
ing fire  in  an  inner  room ;  I  sat  before  it  in  my 
wicker-chair,  blessing  Providence,  that  had  stiU 
left  a  shelter  for  me  and  my  chilihen.  My  son's 
twolittleones  were  hdding  their  gambobaromid 
us ;  my  heart  wanned  at  the  si^t :  I  brought 
a  bottle  of  my  best  ale,  and  all  our  misfbrtHnes 
were  fbrgotten. 

*'  It  had  long  been  our  custom  to  play  agame 
at  blind-man's-buff  on  that  night,  and  it  was 
not  omitted  now ;  so  to  it  we  fell,  I,  and  my 
son,  and  his  wife,  the  daiu^ter  of  a  ndg^bour- 
ing  farmer,  who  happened  to  be  with  us  at  the 
time,  the  two  diildren,  ai^  im  old  maid-servant, 
who  had  lived  with  me  from  a  diild.  Hie  lot 
fell  on  my  son  to  be  blindfolded.  We  had  con- 
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^  tinned  some  tiine  ftt  our  gsme,  when  he  groped 
his  way  into  an  outer  room,  in  pursuit  of  some 

^  of  us,  wbo;  he  imagined^  had  taken  shelter  there ; 
we  kept  snug  in  our  pkices,  and  enjoyed  his 
mistake.    He  had  not  been  lon^  there,  when 

,      he  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind ;  *I  shall 

;      have  you  now,   said  he,  and  turned  about— 

*  Shall  you  so,  master  ?'  answered  the  ruffian, 
\      who  had  laid  hold  of  him ;  '  we  shall  make  you 

{day  at  another  sort  of  game  by  and  by.' " — ^At 
thrae  wprds,  Harley  started  with  a  convulsiye 
^  sort  of  motion,  and,  grasping  Edwards'  sword, 
drew  it  half  out  of  the  scabbard,  with  a  look  of 
the  jnost  fhintic  wildness.  Edwards  gently  re- 

eaced  it  in  its  sheath,  and  went  on  with  his  re- 
tion.. 

'*  On  hearing  these  words  in  a  strange  voice, 
we  all  rushed  out  to  discover  the  cause;  the 
room,  by  this  time,  was  almost  full  of  the  gang. 
My  daughter-in-law  fainted  at  the  sight ;  the 
maid  and  I  ran  to  assist  her,  while  my  poor  son 
remained  motionless,  gazing  by  turns  on  his 
ehildren  and  their  mother.  We  soon  recovered 

f  her  to  life,  and  begged  her  to  retire,  and  wait 
the  issue  of  the  affair ;  but  she  flew  to  her  hus- 
band, and  clung  round  him  in  an  agony  of  ter- 
ror and  grief. 

.  "  In  the  gang  was  one  of  a  smoother  aspect, 
whom,  by  his  dress,  we  discovered  to  be  a  ser- 

'      jeant  of  foot ;  he  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me, 

I      that  my  son  had  his  choice  of  the  sea  or  land 

service ;  whispering,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 

■     he  chose  ihjs  land,  he  might  get  o£Pon  procuring 

I  him  another  man,  and  paying  a  certain  sum  for 
his  freedom.  The  money  we  could  just  muster 
up  in  the  house,  by  the  assistance  of  the  maid, 
wno  produced,  in  a  green  bag,  all  the  little  sa- 
vings of  her  service ;  but  the  man  we  could  not 
expect  to  find.   My  daughter-in-law  gazed  up- 

1  on  her  children,  with  a  look  of  the  wildest  de- 
spair.    '  My  poor  infants !'.  said  she, '  your  fa- 

I  ther  is  forced  from  you ;  who  shall  now  labour 
for  your  bread  ?  or  must  your  mother  beg  for 
herself  and  you  ?'  I  prayed  her  to  be  patient ; 
but  comfort  I  had  none  to  give  her.  At  last, 
calling  the  seijeant  aside,  I  asked  him,  if  I  was 
too  old  to  be  accepted  in  place  of  my  son. — 

*  Why,  I  don't  know,'  said  he ;  '  you  are  ra- 
ther wd,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  the  money  may  do 
much.'  I  put  the  money  in  his  hand ;  and  co- 
ming back  to  my  children,  *  Jack,'  said  I,  '^ou 
are  free ;  live  to  give  your  wife  and  these  httle 
ones  bread ;  I  wiU  go,  my  diild,  in  your  stead : 
I  liave  but  little  life  to  lose,  and  if  I  staid,  I 
should  add  one  to  the  wretches  you  left  be- 
hind.'— '  No,'  replied  my  son,  '  I  am  not  that 
coward  you  imagine  me ;  Heaven  forbid,  that 
my  father's  grey  hairs  should  be  so  exposed, 
wnile  I  sat  iSe  at  home ;  I  am  young,  and  able 
to  endure  much,  and  Grod  will  take  care  of  you 
and  my  family.* — *  Jack,'  said  I,  *  I  will  put  an 
end  to  this  matter:  you  have  never  hitherto 
disobeyed  roe ;  I  ^1  not  be  contradicted  in 


this ;  stay  at  home,  I  chaise  you,  and,  for  my 
sake,  be  kind  to  my  children. 

*'  Our  parting,  Mr  Harley,  I  cannot  describe 
to  you ;  it  was  the  first  time  we  ever  had  part- 
ed ;  the  very  press-gang  could  scarce  keep  firom 
tears ;  but  the  seijeant,  who  had  seemed  the 
softest  before,*was  now  the  least  moved  of  them 
alL  He  conducted  me  to  a  party  of  new-raised 
recruits,  who  lay  at  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  we  soon  after  joined  the  r^ment. 
I  had  not  been  long  with  it,  when  we  were  or- 
dered to  the  East-Indies,  where  I  was  soon 
made  a  serJeant,  and  might  have  picked  up  some 
money,  if  my  heart  had  been  as  hard  as  some 
others  were ;  but  my  nature  was  never  of  that 
kind,  that  could  think  of  getting  rich  at  the 
expence  of  my  conscience. 

*'  Amongst  our  prisoners  was  an  old  Indian, 
whom  some  of  our  officers  supp<Ksed  to  have  a 
treasure  hidden  somewhere ;  wnich  is  no  un- 
common practice  in  tliat  country.  They  pressed 
him  to  discover  it.  He  declared  he  had  none ; 
but  that  would  not  satisfy  them ;  so  they  order- 
ed him  to  be  tied  to  a  stake,  and  suffer  fifVy 
lashes  every  morning,  till  he  should  learn  to 
speak  out,  as  they  said.  Oh  !  Mr  Harley,  had 
you  seen  him  as  I  did,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  suffering  in  silence,  while  the  big 
drops  trickled  down  his  shrivelled  cheeks,  and 
wet  nis  grey  beard,  which  some  of  the  inhuman 
soldiers  plucked  in  scorn  !  I  could  not  bear  it, 
I  could  not,  for  my  soul ;  and  one  morning, 
when  the  rest  of  the  guard  were  out  of  the  way, 
I  found  means  to  let  hira  escape.  I  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial  for  negligence  on  my  post, 
and  ordered,  in  compassion  of  my  age,  and  ha- 
ving got  this  wound  in  my  arm,  and  that  in  my 
1^,  in  the  service,  only  to  suffer  three  hundred 
lashes,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  regiment ;  but 
my  sentence  was  mitigated  as  to  the  lashes,  and 
I  had  only  two  hundred.  When  I  had  suffered 
these,  I  was  turned  out  of  the  camp,  and  had 
betwixt  three  and  four  hundred  miles  to  travel 
before  I  could  reach  a  sea-port,  without  guide 
to  conduct  me,  or  money  to  buy  me  provisions 
by  the  way.  I  set  out,  however,  resolved  to 
walk  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  to  lay  myself 
down  and  die.  But  I  had  scigrce  gone  a  mile 
when  I  was  met  by  the  Indian  whom  I  had  de- 
livered. He  pressed  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
the  marks  of  the  lashes  on  my  back  a  thousand 
times ;  he  led  me  to  a  little  hut,  where  some 
friend  of  his  dwelt ;  and,  after  I  was  recovered 
of  my  wounds,  conducted  me  so  far  on  my  jour- 
ney himself,  and  sent  another  Indian  to  guide 
me  through  the  rest.  When  we  parted,  he 
pulled  out  a  purse  with  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  in  it : — '  Take  this,'  said  he,  '  my  dear 
preserver,  it  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  procure.' 
I  begged  him  not  to  bring  himself  to  poverty 
for  my  sake,  who  should  probably  have  no  need 
of  it  long ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  accepting  it. 
He  embraced  me.    '  You  are  an  Enghshman,' 
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said  he,  *  but  the  Great  Spirit  has  siren  jou  an 
Indian  heart;  may  he  bear  up  the  weight  of 
jrour  old  age,  and  blunt  the  arrow  that  brinss 
It  rest !'  We  parted,  and  not  long  after  I  made 
shift  to  get  my  passage  to  England.  'Tis  but 
about  a  week  since  I  mnded,  and  I  anigoing  to 
end  my  days  in  the  arms  of  my  son.  ThiB  sum 
may  be  of  use  to  him  and  his  children ;  'tis  all 
the  value  I  put  upon  it.  I  thank  Heaven,  I  never 
was  covetous  of  wealth ;  I  never  had  much,  but 
was  always  so  happy  as  to  be  content  with  my 
little."— 

When  Edwards  had  ended  his  relation,  Har- 
ley  stood  a  while  looking  at  hnn  in  silence ;  at 
last  he  pressed  him  in  his  arms, 'and  when  he 
had  given  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  heart  by  a 
shower  of  tears,  "  Edwards,"  said  he,  "  let  me 
hold  thee  to  my  bosom ;  let  me  imprint  the  vir« 
tue  of  thy  sufPerings  on  my  soul.  Come,  my 
honoured  veteran !  let  me  endeavour  to  soften 
the  last  days  of  a  life,  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  humanity ;  call  me  also  thy  son,  and  let  me 
cherish  thee  as  a  father."  Edwards,  from  whom 
the  recollection  of  his  own  sufferings  had  scarce 
fbrced  %  tear,  now  blubbered  like  a  boy ;  he 
could  not  speak  his  gratitude,  but  by  some  short 
exclamations  of  blessings  upon  Harley. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

He  misses  an  old  Acquaintance, — An  Adventure 
consequent  upon  it. 

When  they  had  arrived  within  a  little  way 
of  the  village  thev  journeyed  to,  Harley  stopped 
short,  and  looked  stedfastly  on  the  mouldering 
walls  of  a  ruined  house  that  stood  on  the  road- 
side. '^  Oh,  heavens !"  he  cried,  «  what  do  I 
see )  silent,  unroofed,  and  desolate !  Are  all  the 
gay  tenants  gone?  Do  I  hear  their  hum  no 
more  ? — ^Edwards,  look  there,  look  there !  the 
scene  of  my  infant  joys,  my  earliest  friendsJiips, 
laid  waste  and  ruinous!  That  was  the  very 
school  where  I  was  boarded  when  you  were  at 
South-hill ;  'tis  but  a  twelvemonth  since  I  saw 
it  standing,  and  its  benches  filled  with  little 
cherubs ;  that  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  the 
green  on  which  they  sported ;  see  it  now  plough- 
ed up !  I  would  have  given  fifty  times  its  vdue 
to  have  saved  it  from  the  sacrilege  of  that 
plough." 

"  Dear  sir,"  replied  Edwards,  '^  perhaps  they 
have  left  it  from  choice,  and  may  nave  cot  an- 
other spot  as  good."—*'  They  cannot/'  said 
Harley,  "  they  cannot ;  I  shall  never  see  the 
sward  covered' with  its  daisies,  nor  pressed  by 
the  dance  of  the  dear  innocents ;  I  shall  never 
see  that  stump  decke<l  with  the  garlands  whidi 
their  little  hands  had  gathered.  These  two  long 
stones,  which  now  lie  at  the  foot  of  it,  were  once 
the  supports  of  a  hut  I  myself  assisted  to  rear ; 
I  have  sat  on  the  sods  within  it,  when  we  had 


plea  belbre  ns,  mi  bees 
more  blest— OK !  Edwards !  infinitdy  more  Uac 
than  ever  I  shall  be  again." 

Just  Uien  a  woman  passed  them  on  die  rotd, 
and  discovered  some  signs  of  wonder  at  tbe  at- 
titude of  Harley,  who  stood,  with  his  hands 
folded  together,  looking  with  a  moisteDed  eye 
on  the  fidleu  pillars  of  the  hut.  He  was  too 
much  entranced  in  thought  to  obaeirve  her  at 
fll ;  but  Edwards  civilly  accosting  her,  deand 
to  know  if  that  had  not  been  the  sc^iool-hoaa^ 
and  how  it  came  into  the  condition  in  wfaidi 
they  now  saw  it.  '' Alack-a-dav !"  said  At, 
*'  it  was  the  school-house  indeea  ;  hut,  to  be 
sure,  sir,  the  Squire  has  pulled  it  down,  Decaose 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  prospects." — *'  What ! 
how !  prospects !  pulled  down !"  cried  Haiiey. 
— *'  Yes,  to  be  sure,  fdr;  and  the  £rreen,  whetr 
the  children  used  to  play,  he  has  ploug^ied  up, 
because,  he  said,  they  hurt  his  fence  on  tne  other 
side  of  it." — "  Curses  on  his  narrow  heart," 
cried  Harley,  '^  that  coidd  violate  a  fight  so  sa- 
cred !  Heaven  blast  the  wretdi ! 

And  from  his  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  him  ! 

But  I  need  not,  Edwards,  I  need  not,"  reeov^- 
ing  himself  a  little ;  ''  he  is  cursed  enoo^  aW 
ready ;  to  him  the  noblest  source  of  happhiess 
is  denied ;  and  the  cares  of  his  sordid  soaldiaU 
gnaw  it,  while  thou  sittest  over  a  brown  crust, 
smiling  on  those  mangled  limbs  that  have  aaved 
thy  son  and  his  diildren !" — "  If  you  wantaay 
thing  with  the  school-mistress,  sir,"  said  tbe 
woman,  "  I  can  shew  you  the  way  to  her  hottse.* 
He  followed  her,  witnout  knowing  wbithor  be 
went." 

They  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  snug  hahitatien, 
where  sat  an  elderlv  woman  with  a  boy  and  a  gir) 
before  her,  each  of  whom  held  a  supper  of  bread 
and  milk  in  their  hands.  "  There,  sir,  is  the 
school-mistress."— •''  Madam,"  said  Hariev, 
'^  was  not  an  old  venerable-looking  man  sefaoci- 
masterhere  some  tiroeago?" — "  Yea,  sir,  be  was, 
— ^poor  man !  the  losaof  his  former  sdiool-hoose, 
I  believe,  broke  his  heart,  for  he  died  soon  after 
it  was  taken  down  ;  and  as  another  has  not  yet 
been  found,  I  have  that  charge  in  the  meaa- 
time." — '^  And  this  boy  and  giri,  I  presume,  aie 
your  pupils?" — "  Ay,  sir,  the^  are  poor  <»:phans, 
put  under  my  care  by  the  parish ;  and  noote  pit>* 
mising  children  I  never  saw." — "  Or^ians  T 
said  Harley. — "  Yes,  sir,  of  honest,  cneditabte 
parents  as  any  in  the  parish ;  and  it  is  a  shame 
for  some  folks  to  foTget  their  relations,  at  a  thae 
when  they  have  most  need  to  remember  tfaeoi.* 
— "  Madam,"  said  Harley,  *'  let  us  never  for- 
get that  we  are  all  relations."  He  kissed  tbe 
children. 

"  Their  father,"  sir,  continued  she,  '^  wss  a 
farmer  here  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  sober 
industrious  man  he  was ;  but  nobody  can  h^ 
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Biisf^nrtmies ;  what  with  bad  crops,  and  had 
dd>t8,  which  are  worae^  his  a&irs  went  to  w^eck ; 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  died  of  broken  hearts. 
And  a  sweet  couple  they  were,  sir;  there  was 
not  a  properer  roan  to  look  on  in  the  country  than 
John  Edwards,  and  so  indeed  were  all  the  £d« 
wardses."— "  What  Edwardses  ?"  cried  the  old 
soldier,  hastily.—"  The  Edwardses  of  South- 
hill  ;  and  a  worthy  family  they  were."—"  South- 
hill  !"  said  he,  in  a  languid  voice,  and  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  astonished  Harley.  The 
school-mistressran  for  some  water,  and  a  smell- 
ing bottle,  with  the  assistance  of  which  they 
soon  recovered  the  unfortunate  Edwards.  He 
stared  wildly  for  some  tune ;  then  folding  his 
orphan  grandchildren  in  his  arms,  "  Oh !  my 
children,  my  children !"  he  cried,  "  have  I 
fbund  yon  thus  ?  My  poor  Jack !  art  thou  gone  ? 
I  thought  thou  sheidd'st  have  carried  thy  fa- 
ther's grey  hairs  to  the  grave !  and  these  little 
ones" — ^his  tears  choked  his  utterance,  and  he 
fell  M;ain  on  the  necks  of  his  children. 

•*  My  dear  old  man  I"  said  Harley,  "  Provi- 
dence has  sent  you  to  relieve  them ;  it  will  bless 
me  if  I  can  be  the  means  of  assisting  you."— 
"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  fa- 
ther, when  he  was  a-dying,  bade  God  bless  us ; 
imd  prayed,  that  if  grandtather  lived,  he  might 
send  him  to  support  us." — "  Where  did  they 
lav  my  boy?"  said  Edwards.—"  In  the  Old 
Church-yard,"  replied  the  woman, "  hard  by  his 
mother.—"  I  vnll  shew  it  you,"  answered  the 
boy,  **  for  I  have  wept  over  it  many  a  time, 
when  first  I  came  among  strange  folks."  He 
took  the  old  man's  hand,  Harley  laid  hold  of 
his  sister's,  and  they  walked  in  silence  to  the 
church-yard* 

There  was  an  old  stone  with  the  comer  bro- 
ken off,  and  some  letters,  half-covered  with 
moss,  to  denote  the  names  of  the  dead.  There 
was  a  cyphered  R.  E.  plainer  than  the  rest — It 
was  the  tomb  they  sought  "  Here  it  is,  grand- 
£ither,"  said  the  boy.  Edwards  gazed  upon  it 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  girl,  who  had 
only  sighed  before,  now  wept  outright — ^her 
brother  sobbed,  but  he  stifled  nis  sobbing.  "  I 
have  told  sister,"  said  he,  "  that  she  should  not 
take  it  so  to  heart ;  she  can  knit  already,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  dig. — ^We  shall  not  starve, 
sister,  indeed  we  shall  not,  nor  shall  grandfii- 
ther  neither."  The  girl  cried  afresh ;  Harley 
kissed  off  her  tears  as  they  flowed,  and  wept 
between  every  kiss. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

He  returns  home. — A  description  of  his  Retinue. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Harley  pre- 
vailed on  the  old  man  to  leave  the  spot  wnere 
the  remains  of  his  son  were  laid.  At  last,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  school-mistress,  he  prevail- 


ed, and  sheacoommodatedEdwardsandhim  with 
beds  in  her  house,  there  being  nothing  like  an 
inn  nearer  than  the  distance  of  some  miles. 

In  the  morning,  Harley  persuaded  Edwards 
to  come  with  the  children  to  his  house,  which 
was  distant  but  a  short  day's  journey.  The  boy 
walked  in  his  grandfather's  himd ;  and  the  name 
of  Edwards  procured  him  a  neighbouring  fiurm- 
er's  horse,  on  which  a  servant  mounted,  with 
the  girl  on  a  pillow  before  him. 

With  this  train  Harley  returned  to  the  abode 
of  his  flithersj  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
his  enjoyment  was  as  great  as  if  he  had  arrived 
from  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  Swiss  valet  for 
his  companion,  and  half  a  dozen  snuff-boxes, 
with  invisible  hinges,  in  his  pocket,  fiut  we 
take  our  ideas  from  sounds  which  folly  has  in- 
vented ;  Fashion,  Bon-ton,  and  Vertu,  are  the 
names  of  certain  idols,  to  which  we  sacrifice  the 
genuine  pleasures  of  the  soul ;  in  this  world  of 
semblalice,  we  are  contented  with  personating 
happiness  ;  to  feel  it,  is  an  art  beyond  us. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Harley;  he  ran  up 
stairs  to  his  aunt,  with  the  history  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  glowing  on  his  lips.  His  aunt  was  an 
economist,  but  £e  knew  tne  pleasure  of  doing 
charitable  things,  and  withal,  was  fond  of  her 
nephew,  and  solicitous  to  oblige  him.  She  re* 
oeived  old  Edwards,  therefbre,  with  a  look  of 
more  complacency  than  is  perhaps  natural  to 
maiden  ladies  of  threescore,  and  was  remark- 
ably attentive  to  his  grand-diildren.  She  roast- 
ed apples  with  her  own  hands  for  their  supper, 
and  made  up  a  little  bed  beside  her  own  for  the 
girl.  Edwards  made  some  attempts  towards 
an  acknowledgment  for  these  favours,  but  his 
youn^  friend  stopped  them  in  their  beginnings. 
"  Whosoever  receiveth  any  of  these  chudren" — 
said  his  aunt ;  for  her  acquaintance  with  her 
Bible  was  habitual. 

Early  next  morning,  Harley  stole  into  the 
room  where  Edwards  lay ;  he  expected  to  have 
found  him  a-bed,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken ; 
the  old  man  had  risen,  and  was  leaning  over  his 
sleeping  grandson,  wiUi  the  tears  flowing  down 
his  cheeks.  At  first  he  did  not  perceive  Har- 
ley ;  when  he  did,  he  endeavoured  to  hide  his 
grief,  and  crossing  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  seeing  him  so  early  astir. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  you,"  said  Harley,  "  and 
your  children.  I  learned  last  night  that  a  small 
farm  of  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  is  now  va- 
cant ;  if  you  will  occupy  it,  I  shall  gain  a  good 
neighbour,  and  be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  re- 
pay the  notice  you  took  of  me  when  a  boy ;  and 
as  the  furniture  of  the  house  is  mine,  it  will  be 
so  much  trouble  saved."  Edwards'  tears  gush- 
ed afresh,  and  Harley  led  him  to  see  the  place 
he  intended  for  him. 

The  house  upon  this  fiirm  was  indeed  little 
better  than  a  hut ;  its  situation,  however,  was 
pleasant,  and  Edwards,  assisted  b^  the  benefi- 
cence of  Harley,  set  about  improving  its  neat- 
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ness  and  conv^enee.  He  staked  out  a  piece  of 
the  green  before  for  a  garden,  and  Peter>  who 
acted  in  Harley's  family  as  valet,  bntler,  and 
giirdener,  had  orders  to  furnish  faim  with  par- 
cels of  the  different  seeds  he  chose  to  sow  in  it. 
I  have  seen  his  master  at  work  in  this  little 
spot,  with  his  coat  off,  and  his  dibble  in  his 
hand :  it  was  a  scene  of  tranquil  virtue  to  have 
stopped  an  angel  on  his  errands  of  mercy! 
Harley  had  contrived  to  lead  a  Httle  bubbling 
brook  through  a  green  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  ground,  upon  which  he  had  erected  a  mill 
in  miniature  for  the  diversion  of  Edwards'  in- 
fant grandson,  and  made  shift  in  its  construc- 
tion to  introduce  a  pliant  bit  of  wood,  that  an- 
swered with  its  £iiry  dack  to  the  murmuring  of 
the  rill  that  turned  it.  I  have  seen  him  stand, 
listening  to  these  mingleil  sounds,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  boy,  and  the  smile  of  conscious 
satisfaction  on  his  cheek,  while  the  old  man, 
with  a  look  half  turned  to  Hariey,  and  half  to 
Heaven,  breathed  an  ejaculation  of  gratitude  and 
piety. 

Father  of  mercies !  I  also  would  thank  thee, 
that  not  only  hast  thou  assigned  eternal  rewards 
to  virtue,  but  that,  even  in  this  bad  world,  the 
lines  of  our  duty,  and  our  happiness,  are  so  fre- 
quently woven  together. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

7'he  Man  of  Feeling  talks  of  what  he  does  not 
not  understand* — An  incident. 

•  •  »  »  a  Enw  Aans,**  said  he,  "  I  have  a  pro- 
l^r  regard  for  tlie  prosperity  of  my  country ; 
every  native  of  it  appropriates  to  himself  some 
share  of  the  power  or  the  fame,  which,  as  a  na- 
tion, it  acquires ;  but  I  cannot  throw  off  the 
man  so  much,  as  to  rejoice  at  our  conquests  in 
India.  You  tell  me  of  immense  territories  sub- 
ject to  tlie  English :  I  cannot  think  of  their  pos- 
sessions without  being  led  to  inquire  by  what 
right  they  possess  them.  They  came  there  as 
traders,  bartering  the  commodities  they  brought 
»  for  others  which  their  purchasers  could  spare  ; 
and  however  great  their  profits  were,  they  were 
then  equitalije.  But  what  title  have  the  sub- 
jects of  another  kingdom  to  establish  an  empire 
in  India  ?  to  give  laws  to  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  received  them  on  the  terms  of  friend- 
ly commerce  ?  You  say  they  are  happier  under 
our  regulations  than  under  the  tyranny  of  tlieir 
own  petty  princes.  I  must  doubt  it,  from  the 
conduct  of  those  by  whom  these  regulations 
have  been  made.  They  have  drained  the  trea- 
suries of  Nabobs,  who  must  fill  them  by  op- 
pressing the  industry  of  their  subjects.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the 
motive  upon  which  those  gentlemen  do  not  de- 
ny their  going  to  India.  The  fame  of  conquest, 
barbarous  as  that  motive  is,  is  but  a  secondary 


connderation.  There  are  oertaaii  ilBtians  m 
wealth,  as  weE  as  in  rank  and  faooovzr,  to  wfeU 
the  warriors  of  the  East  a^ir&  It  is  thane,  n- 
deed,  where  the  wishes  of  their  frieods  sss^b 
them  eminence,  and  to  that  object  the  «]xiestion 
oftheir  country  is  pointed  at  their  retnm.  Wbeb 
shall  I  see  a  commander  return  froni  India  in 
the  pride  of  honourable  poverty  ?  You  descxibe 
the  victories  they  have  gained ;  thej  are  sullied 
by  the  cause  in  which  they  fbu^t :  Yoa  enu- 
merate the  spoils  of  those  victories ;  they  are  co- 
vered with  the  blood  of  the  vanqmshed  ! 

"  Could  you  tell  me  of  some  conqu^tB-  givii^ 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  conquered  ?  Did  be 
accept  the  gifts  of  their  princes,  to  use  them  fcsr 
the  comfort  of  those  whose  fathers,  sons,  or  hus- 
bands, fell  in  battle  ?  Did  he  use  his  power  to 
gain  security  and  freedom  to  the  rc^ons  of  op- 
pression and  slavery  ?  Did  he  endear  the  Bri- 
tish name  by  examples  of  generosity,  whi<A  the 
most  barbarous  or  most  depraved  are  rarely  able 
to  resist  ?  Did  he  return  with  the  consciousness 
of  duty  discharged  to  his  country,  and  huma- 
nity to  his  fellow-creatures?  Did  he  retnra 
with  no  lace  on  his  coat,  no  slaves  in  his  reti- 
nue, no  chariot  at  his  door,  and  no  Bur^ndy 
at  his  table  ? — These  were  laureLs  which  princes 
might  envy — ^whidi  an  honest  man  would  not 
condemn ! 

"  Your  maxims,  Mr  Harley,  are  certainly 
right,"  said  Edwards.  '^  I  am  not  capable  of 
arguing  with  you,  but  I  imagine  there  are  grett 
temptations  in  a  great  degree  of  riches,  wh£:h  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  resist.  Those  a  poor  man 
like  me  cannot  describe,  because  he  never  knew 
them,  and  perhaps  I  have  reason  to  bless  God 
that  I  never  did ;  for  then,  it  is  likely,  I  should 
have  withstood  them  no  better  than  my  ne^i- 
bours.  For  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  not  the  ^ 
ahion  now,  as  it  was  in  former  times,  that  I  have 
read  of  in  books,  when  your  great  generals  died 
so  poor,  that  they  did  not  leave  wherewithal  to 
buy  them  a  coffin,  and  people  thought  the  bet- 
ter of  their  memories  for  it.  If  they  did  so  now- 
a-days,  I  question  if  any  body,  except  yoursdf, 
and  some  few  like  you,  would  thank  them.** 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  replied  Harley,  "  that  there 
is  so  much  truth  in  what  you  say ;  but,  how- 
ever the  general  current  of  opinion  may  point, 
the  feeUngs  are  not  yet  lost  that  applaud  boie- 
volence,  and  censure  inhumanity.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  them  in  ourselves,  and 
we,  who  live  sequestered  from  the  noise  of  the 
multitude,  have  better  opportunities  of  listen- 
ing undisturbed  to  their  voice." 

They  now  approached  the  little  dwelling  of 
Edwards.  A  maid-servant,  whom  he  had  mred 
to  assist  him  in  the  care  of  his  grandchildren, 
met  ihcm  a  little  way  from  the  house.  "  There 
is  a  young  lady  within  with  the  children,"  said 
she.  Edwards  expressed  his  surprise  at  die  fi* 
sit ;  it  was,  however,  not  the  less  true,  and  we 
mean  to  account  for  it 
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This  young  ladv,  tben,  was  no  other  than 
Miss  Walton*  She  nad  heutl  the  old  man's  his- 
tory from  Harley,  as  we  have  already  related  it. 
Curiosity^  or  some  other  motive^  made  her  de- 
sirous to  see  his  grandchildren ;  this  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  aoon,  the  children^  in 
some  of  their  walks,  having  strolled  as  far  as 
her  father's  avenue.  She  put  several  questions 
to  both — she  was  delighted  with  the  simpUcity 
of  their  answers,  ana  pomised,  that  if  they 
Continued  to  be  good  children,  and  do  as  their 
grandfather  bid  them,  she  would  soon  see  them 
again,  and  bring  some  present  or  oth^  for  their 
reward.  This  promise  sne  had  performed  now  ; 
she  &me  attended  only  by  her  maid,  and  brought 
with  her  a  complete  suit  of  green  for  the  l:^y, 
and  a  chintz  gown,  a  cap,  and  a  suit  of  ribbands, 
for  his  sister.  She  had  time  enough,  with  her 
maid's  assistance,  to  equip  them  in  tneir  new  ha- 
biliments before  Harley  and  Edwards  returned. 
The  boy  heard  his  grandfather's  voice,  and  with 
that  silent  joy  whicn  his  present  finery  inspired, 
^an  to  the  aoor  to  meet  mm.  Putting  one  hand 
in  his,  with  the  other  pointing  to  his  sister, 
"  See,"  said  he,  "  what  Miss  Walton  has  brought 
us !"  £dwards  gazed  on  them.  Harley  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Miss  Walton ;  hers  were  turned  to 
the  ground  ;  in  Edwards'  was  a  beamy  moisture. 
He  folded  his  hands  together.  /'  I  cannot  speak, 
young  lady,"  said  he,  "  to  thank  you."  Nei- 
ther could  Harley.  There  were  a  thousand  sen- 
timents, but  they  gushed  so,  impetuously  on  his 
heart  that  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable.   •  •  * 


CHAP.  XL. 

The  Man  of  Feeling  jealous. 

Thb  desire  of  communicating  knowledge  or 
intelligence,  is  an  a^;ument  with  those  who 
hold  tbat  man  is  nattmdly  a  social  animaL  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  propensities  we 
discover ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
pleasure  (for  pleasure  there  certainlv  is)  arising 
nrom  it,  be  not  often  more  selfish  tnan  social ; 
for  we  frequently  observe  the  tidings  of  ill 
communicated  as  eagerly  as  the  annunciation  of 
good.  Is  it  that  we  delight  in  observing  the 
effects  of  the  stronger  passions  ?  for  we  are  all 
philosophers  in  ^s  respect ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  spectators  at  Tyburn  that  the  most 
genuine  are  to  be  found. 

Was  it  from  this  motive  that  Peter  came  one 
momhig  into  his  master's  room  with  a  meaning 
face  of  recital  ?  His  master,  indeed,  did  not  at 
first  observe  it ;  for  he  was  sitting  with  one 
shoe  buckled,  delineating  portraits  in  the  fire. 
'^  I  have  brushed  those  dothes,  sir,  as  you  or- 
dered me."  Harlev  nodded  his  head ;  but  Peter 
observed  that  his  nat  wanted  brushing  too ;  his 
master  nodded  again.    At  last  Peter  bethought 


him,  that  the  fire  needed  sdriing ;  and  taking 
up  the  poker,  demolished  the  turban'd  head  of 
a  Saracen^  while  his  master  was  seeking  out  a 
body  fbr  it.  "  The  morning  is  main  cold,  sir," 
said  Peter.—"  Is  it  ?"  said  Harley.—"  Yes,  sir. 
I  have  been  as  far  as  Tom  Dowson's  to  fetch 
some  barberries  he  had  picked  for  Mrs  Margery. 
There  was  a  rare  junketting  last  night  at  Tho- 
mas's among  Sir  Harry 'Benson's  servants ;  he 
lay  at  Squire  Walton's,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
hia  servants  to  trouble  the  &mily ;  so,  to  be 
sure,  they  were  all  at  Tom's,  and  had  a  fiddle 
and  a  hot  supper  in  the  big  room  where  the 
justices  meet  about  the  destroying  of  hares  and 
partridges,  and  them  things ;  and  Tom's  eyes 
looked  so  red  and  so  blear^  when  I  called  mm 
to  get  the  barberries. — And  I  hear  as  how  Sir 
Harry  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Walton." 
— "  How !  Miss  Walton  married  I"  said  Harley. 
"  Why,  it  mayn't  be  true,  shr,  for  all  that ;  but 
Tom's  wife  told  it  me,  and  to  be  sure  the  ser- 
vants told  her,  and  their  master  told  them,  as  I 
guess,  sir ;  but  it  mayn't  be  true  for  all  that,  as 
I  said  before." — "  Have  done  with  your  idle  in- 
formation," said  Harley.  "  Is  my  aunt  come 
down  into  the  parlour  to  breakfast  ?" — "  Yes, 
sfr."— "  Tell  her  I'll  be  with  her  immediate- 
ly-" 

•When  Peter  was  gone,  he  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pound,  and  the  last  words  of  nis 
intelligence  vibrating  in  his  ears ; — "  Miss  Wal- 
ton married  !"  he  sighed— and  vralked  down 
stairs,  with  his  shoe  as  it  was,  and  the  buckle 
in  his  hand.  His  aunt,  however,  was  pretty 
well  accustomed  to  those  appearances  of  absence ; 
besides,  that  the  natural  gravity  of  her  temper, 
which  was  commonly  called  into  exertion  by 
the  care  of  her  household  concerns,  was  sucn 
as  not  easily  to  be  discomposed  by  any  circum- 
stance of  accidental  impropriety.  She,  too,  had 
been  informed  of  the  mtended  match  between 
Sir  Harry  Benson  and  Miss  Walton.  "  I  have 
been  thinking^"  said  she,  '^  that  they  are  dis- 
tant relations ;  for  the  great-grandfather  of  this 
Sir  Harry  Benson,  who  was  knight  of  the  shire 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  one  of  the 
cavaliers  of  those  times,  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Walton  family."  Harley  answered 
dryly,  that  it  might  be  so ;  but  that  he  never 
troubled  himself  about  those  matters.  "In- 
deed," said  she,  **  you  iSre  to  blame,  nephew, 
for  not  knowing  a  little  more  of  them ;  before 
I  was  near  your  age,  I  had  sewed  the  pedigree 
of  our  family  in  a  set  of  chair-bottoms,  that  were 
made  a  present  of  to  my  grandmother,  who  was 
a  very  notable  woman,  and  had  a  proper  regard 
for  gentility.  111  assure  you ;  but  now-a-days, 
it  is  money,  not  birth,  that  makes  people  re- 
spected ;  tne  more  shame  for  the  times." 

Harley  was  in  no  very  good  humour  for  en- 
tering into  a  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  he 
always  entertained  so  much  filial  respect  fcnr  his 
aunt,  as  to  attend  to  her  discourse. 
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*^  We  blame  the  pride  of  the  rich,*'  add  he^ 
"  but  are  not  we  asnamed  of  our  poverty  ?" 

"  Why,  one  would  not  choose, '  replied  his 
aunt, ''  to  make  a  much  worse  figure  than  one's 
neighbours ;  but,  as  I  was  saying  before,  the 
tiroes  (as  my  friend  Mrs  Dorothy  Walton  ob- 
serves) are  shamefully  d^enerated  in  this  re- 
spect. There  was  but  t'other  day,  at  Mr  Wal- 
ton's, that  fat  fellow's  daughter,  the  London 
merchant,  as  he  calls  himself, — though  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  little  better  than  the  keeper 
of  a  chandler's  shop, — we  were  leaving  the  gen- 
tlemen to  go  to  tea.  She  had  a  hoop,  forsooth, 
as  large  and  as  stiff-^nd  it  shewed  a  pair  of 
bandy  legs,  as  thick  as  two— I  was  nearer  the 
door  by  an  apron's  length,  and  the  pert  hussy 
brushed  by  me,  as  who  should  sav.  Make  way 
for  your  betters,  and  with  one  of  her  Londou- 
bobs — ^but  Mrs  Dorothy  did  not  let  her  pasa 
with  it ;  for  all  the  time  of  drinking  tea,  she 
spoke  of  the  precedency  of  family,  and  the  dis- 
parity there  is  between  people  who  are  come 
of  something,  and  your  mushroom-gentrv  who 
wear  their  coats-of-arms  in  their  purses.' 

Her  indignation  was  interrupted  by  the  arri- 
val of  her  maid  with  a  damask  table-oloth,  and 
a  set  of  napkins,  from  the  loom,  which  had  been 
spun  by  her  mistress's  own  hand.  There  was 
the  family-crest  in  each  comer,  and  in  the 
middle  a  view  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where 
one  of  her  ancestors  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
King's  forces;  and  with  a  sort  of  poetical  li- 
cence in  perspective,  there  was  seen  the  Hoyal 
Oak,  with  more  wig  than  leaves  upon  it. 

On  all  this  the  good  lady  was  very  copious,, 
and  took  up  the  remaining  intervals  of  filling 
tea,  to  describe  its  excellencies  to  Harley  ;  add- 
ing, that  she  intended  this  as  a  present  for  his 
wife,  when  he  should  get  one.  He  sighed,  and 
looked  foolish,  and  commending  the  serenity  of 
the  day,  walked  out  into  the  garden. 

He  sat  down  on  a  litde  seat  which  command- 
ed an  extensive  prospect  round  the  house.  He 
leaned  on  his  hand,  and  scored  the  ground  with 
his  stick  r-T^*^  Miss  Walton  married !"  said  he ; 
"  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  May  she  be  happy  ! 
her  virtues  deserve  it ;  to  me,  her  marrijge  is 
otherwise  indifferent  ::^I  had  romantic  dreams ; 
they  are  fled ! — ^it  is  perfectly  indifierent" 

Just  at  that  moment,  he  saw  a  servant,  with 
a  knot  of  ribbands  in  his  hat,  go  into  the  house. 
His  cheeks  grew  flushed  at  the  sight !  He  kept 
his  eye  fixwl  for  some  time  on  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered;  then,  starting  to  his 
'     feet,  hastily  followed  him. 

When  he  approached  the  door  of  the  kitdien, 
njiiere  he  supposed  the  man  had  entered,  his 
heart  throbbed  so  violently,  that,  when  he 
would  have  called  Peter,  his  voice  fkiled  in  the 
attempt.  He  stood  a  moment  listening  in  this 
breathless  state  of  palpitation  ;  Peter  came  out 
by  chance.  "  Did  your  honour  want  any  thing  ?" 
— "  Where  is  die  servant  that  came  just  now 


from  Mr  Walton's  ?^—'^  From  Mr  Walton's^ 
sir !  there  is  none  of  his  servants  here,  tint  I 
know  ot"— "  Nor  of  Sfar  Harry  Benaon's?' — 
He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer ;  but,  hmwmg  by 
this  time  observed  the  hat  with  its  piutj-os- 
loured  ornament  hanging  on  a  peg  near  ^e 
door,  he  pressed  forwards  into  die  kitchen,  sod 
addressing  himself  to  a  strangerwhom  be  ssv 
there,  asked  him,  with  no  small  trenunr  ia  Ins 
voice,  "  If  he  had  any  commands  for  him  ?" 
The  man  looked  silly,  and  said, '«  That  he  had 
nothing  to  trouble  his  honour  with/' — "  Ase 
not  you  a  servant  of  Sir  Harry  Benson's?" — 
"  No,  sir." — "  You'll  pardon  me,  yoimg  naan  ; 
I  judged  by  the  favour  in  your  hat."—**  Sir,  I 
am  his  Mi^esty's  servant,  God  Uen  him !  and 
these  favours  we  always  wear  when  we  axe  re- 
cruiting."— **  Recruiting  I"  his  eyes  ^istened  at 
the  word ;  he  seised  the  soldier's  band,  and, 
shaking  it  violendy,  ordered  Peter  to  £etch  a 
bottle  of  his  aunt's  best  dram.  The  hottie  was 
brought  '^  You  shall  drink  the  King's  heatth^" 
said  Harley,  "  in  a  bumper." — "  The  Kin^,  and 
your  honour." — "  Nay,  you  shall  drinik  the 
King's  health  by  itself;  you  may  drink  name 
in  another."  Peter  looked  in  his  master's  &ee, 
and  filled  with  some  litde  reluctance;  "  Now, 
to  your  mistress,"  said  Harley ;  "  ev&j  soldiar 
has  a  mistress."  The  man  excused  himself — 
**  To  your  mistress !  you  cannot  refuse  it."  'Twas 
Mrs  Margery's  best  dram  I  Peter  stood  with  the 
bottle  a  little  inclined,  but  not  so  as  to  dischary 
a  drop  of  its  contents.  *'  Fill  it,  Peter,"  said  his 
master,  "  fill  it  to  the  brim."  Peter  filled  it ; 
and  the  soldier,  having  named  Sukev  Simpoon, 
dispatched  it  in  at  winkling.  **  Thou  art  so 
honest  fellow,"  said  Harley,  "  and  I  love  thee;" 
and  shaking  his  hand  again,  desired  Peter  k> 
make  him  his  guest  at  dinner,  and  walked  up 
into  his  room  with  a  pace  much  quicker  and 
more  springy  than  usual. 

This  agreeable  disappointment,  however,  he 
was  not  long  suffered  to  ei\joy.  The  Curate  hap- 
pened that  day  to  dine  with  him ;  his  visits,  bh 
deed,  were  more  properly  to  the  aunt  than  die 
nephew ;  and  many  of  the  intelligent  ladies  in 
the  parish,  who,  like  some  very  great  phikno- 
phers,  have  die  happy  knack  at  accounting  fat 
every  thing,  gave  out,  that  there  was  a  partico- 
lar  attachment  between  them,  which  wanted 
only'to  be  matured  by  some  more  years  of  court* 
ship,  to  end  in  the  tenderest  connection.  In  this 
conclusion,  indeed,  supposing  the  premises  to 
have  been  true,  they  were  somewhat  justified 
by  the  known  opinion  of  the  lady,  who  fre- 
quently declared  herself  a  friend  to  die  ceremo- 
uial  of  former  times,  when  a  lover  might  have 
sighed  seven  years  at  his  mistress's  feet,  befwe 
he  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  kissing  her  hand. 
'Tis  true,  Mrs  Mfla)j;ery  was  now  about  her 
grand  climacteric  ;  no  matter :  that  is  just  the 
age  when  we  expect  to  grow  younger.  But  I 
verily  believe  thwe  was  nothing  in  the  report; 
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the  CurateCs  connection  was  only  that  of  a  ge* 
nealogist ;  for  in  that  character,  he  was  no  way 
inferior  to  Mrs  Margery  herself.  He  dealt  also 
in  the  present  times ;  for  he  was  a  pditician 
and  a  newsmonger. 

He  had  hartlly  said  grace  after  dinner,  when 
he  told  Mrs  Miffgery  that  she  might  soon  ex- 
pect a  pair  of  white  gloves,  as  Sir  Hairy  Ben- 
son, he  was  very  well  informed,  was  just  going 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Walton.  Harley  spilt  the 
^ne  he  was  carrying  to  his  mouth.  He  had 
time,  however,  to  rieeoUect  himself  before  the 
Curate  had  finished  the  di£ferent  particulars  of 
his  intelligence,  and  summing  up  all  the  he- 
roism he  was  master  of,  filled  a  Dumper,  and 
drank  to  Mias  Walton.  '' With  all  my  heart," 
said  the  Curate, "  the  bride  that  is  to  be."  Har- 
ley would  have  said  Bride  too ;  but  the  word 
Bridt  stuck  in  his  throat.  His  confusion,  in- 
4leed,  was  manifest ;  but  the  Curate  began  to 
enter  on  some  point  of  descent  with  Mrs  Mar- 
gery, and  Harley  had  very  soon  after  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  them,  while  they  were  deeply 
engaged  in  a  question,  whether  the  name  of 
some  great  man,  in  die  time  of  Henry  the 
Serentb,  was  Richard  or  Humphrey.       ^ 

He  did  not  see  his  aunt  again  till  supper ;  the 
time  between  he  spent  in  walking,  tike  some, 
troubled  ghost,  round  the  place  where  his  trea- 
sure ky.    He  went  as  far  as  a  Httle  gate,  that 
led  into  a  copse  near  Mr  Walton's  house,  to 
which  that  gentleman  had  been  so  obliging  as 
to  let  him  have  a' key.    He  had  just  b^n  to  . 
open  it,  when  he  saw,  on  a  terrace  below.  Miss 
Walton  walking  with  a  gentleman  in  a  riding 
dress,  whom  he  immediately  guessetl  to  be  Sir 
Harry  Benson.    He  stopped  St  a  sudden ;  his 
band  shook  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  turn  . 
the  key  ;  he  opened  the  gate,  however,  and  ad- 
vanced a  few  paees.  The  ladyV  lap-dog  pricked 
up  its  ears,  and  barked ;  he  stopped  again-— 

'« Thf  little  dogt  and  all, 

Tiay,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  tee  they  bark  at  me.** 

His  resolution  failed ;  he  slunk  bock,  and  lock- 
ing the  p;ate  as  softly  as  he  could,  stood  on  tip- 
toe looking  over  the  wall  till  they  were  gone.  At 
that  instant  a  shepherd  blew  his  horn :  the  ro- 
mantic melancholy  of  the  sound  quite  overcame 
him ! — it  was  the  verv  note  that  wanted  to  be 
touched — ^be  sighed !  ne  dropped  a  tear ! — and 
returned. 

^At  supper,  his  aunt  observed  that  he  was  gra- 
ver than  usual ;  but'  she  did  not  suspect  the 
cause :  indeed,  it  may  seem  odd  that  she  was  the 
only  person  in  the  family  who  hod  no  suspicion 
of  his  attachment  to  Miss  Walton.  It  was  fre- 
quently matter  of  discourse  amongst  the  ser- 
vants: perhaps  her  maiden  coldness — but  for 
thofie  things  we  need  not  account. 

In  a  day  or  two,  he  was  so  much  master  of 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  rhyme  upon  the  subject. 


The  following  pastoral  he  left,  some  time  after, 
on  the  handle  of  a  tea-kettle,  at  a  neighbouring 
house  where  we  were  visiting ;  and  as  I  filled 
the  tea-pot  after  him,  I  happened  to  put  it  in 
my  pocket  b^  a  similar  act  of  forgetfulness.  It 
is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
makes  verses  for  amusement.  1  am  pleased  with 
somewhat  of  good-nature  that  runs  through  it, 
because  I  have  commonly  observed  the  writers 
of  those  complaints  to  bestow  epithets  on  Uieir 
lost  mistresses  rather  too  harsh  for  the  mere  li- 
berty of  choice,  which  led  them  to  prefer  ano- 
ther to  the  poet  himself:  I  do  not  doubt  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  passion ;  but,  alas !  the  sensa- 
tions of  love  ore  something  more  than  the  re- 
turns of  gratitude. 


LAVINIA. 


A  PASTORAL. 

Why  steals  from  my  bosom  Hit  nigh  ? 

Why  fix*d  is  my  gaze  on  the  ground  ? 
Come,  gi^e  me  my  pipe,  tmd  TU  try 

To  banish  my  cares  with  the  sound. 

Krewhile  were  its  notes  of  accord 

With  the  smile  of  the  flower-footed  Muse ; 
Ab  !  whv,  by  its  mo^iter  implored. 

Should  it  now  the  gay  carol  refUae  ? 

•Twas  taught  by  Lavikia*8  smile 
In  the  mirth-loving  chorus  to  join  t 

Ah  me !  how  unweeting  the  whde  I 
Lavinia cannot  be  mine ! 

Another,  more  happy,  the  maid 
By  fortune  is  destined  to  bless— 

*l'hough  the  hope  has  forsook  that  betrayM, 
Yet  why  shoukl  I  love  her  the  leas  ? 

Her  beauties  are  bright  as  the  mom, 
M'ith  rapture  I  counted  them  o'er ; 

Such  virtues  these  beauties  adorn, 
I  knew  her,  and  praised  them  no  more. 

I  term*d  her  no  goddeis  of  love, 

I  called  not  her  beauty  divine : 
These  far  other  ptssioni  may  prove, 

But  they  could  not  be  figures  of  mine. 

It  ne*cr  was  apparcl*d  with  art. 

On  words  it  could  never  rely ; 
It  rdgn'd  in  the  throb  of  my  heart. 

It  spoke  in  the  glance  of  my  eye. 

Oh  fool  f  in  the  circle  to  thine 

That  faithionV  gay  daughters  approve, 

You  must  speak  as  the  fashions  inclroe  ;-^ 
Alas  !  are  there  fashions  in  love  ? 

Yet  sure  they  are  simple  who  prize 
^  The  tongue  that  is  smooth  to  deceive 
-Yet  sure  she  had  sense  to  despise 
The  tiusel  that  folly  may  weave. 
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When  I  talkM,  I  have  teen  her  redine 
With  an  aspect  so  pensively  sweet, — 

Though  I  spoke  what  the  shepherds  opine, 
A  fop  were  ashamed  to  repeat. 

She  is  soft  as  the  dew-drops  that  fall 
From  the  lip  of  the  sweet-scented  pea ; 

Perhaps  when  she  smiled  upon  all,  4 

I  have  thought  that  she  smiled  upon  me. 

But  why  of  her  charms  should  I  tell  ? 

Ah  me  !  whom  her  charms  have  undone ! 
Yet  I  love  the  reflection  too  well. 

The  painful  reflection  to  shun. 

Ye  souls  of  more  delicate  kind, 
Who  feast  not  on  pleasure  alone. 

Who  wear  the  soft  sense  of  the  mind, 
To  the  sons  of  the  world  still  unknown ; 

Ye  know,  though  I  cannot  express, 
Why  I  foolishly  doat  on  my  pain ; 

Nor  will  ye  believe  it  the  las 
That  I  have  not  the  skill  to  complain. 

I  lean  on  my  hand  with  a  sigh. 

My  friends  the  soft  sadness  condemn  ; 

Yet,  methinks,  though  I  cannot  tell  why, 
I  should  hate  to  be  merry  like  them. 

When  I  walkM  in  the  pride  of  the  dawn, 
Methought  all  the  region  look*d  bright : 

Has  sweetness  forsaken  the  lawn  ? 
For  methinks  I  grow  sad  at  the  sight. 

When  I  stood  by  the  stream,  I  have  thought 
There  was  mirth  in  the  gurgling  soft  sound ; 

But  now  'tis  a  sorrowful  note, 
And  the  banks  are  all  gloomy  around ! 

I  have  laughM  at  the  jest  of  a  friend ; 

Now  they  laugh,  and  I  know  not  die  cause, 
Though  I  seem  with  my  looks  to  attend, 

How  silly  I  I  ask  what  it  was  I 

They  sing  the  sweet  song  of  the  May, 
They  sing  it  with  mirth  and  with  glee ; 

Sure  I  once  thought  the  sonnet  was  gay, 
But  now  'tis  afi  sadness  to  me. 

Oh !  give  me  the  dubious  light 

That  gleams  through  the  quivering  shade ; 
Oh  !  give  me  the  horrors  of  night 

By  gloom  and  by  silence  array*d  I 

Let  me  walk  where  the  soft-rising  wave 
Has  pictured  the  moon  on  its  breast ; 

Let  me  walk  where  the  new*cpverM  grave 
Allows  the  pale  lover  to  rest ! 

When  shall  I  in  its  peaceable  womb 

Be  laid  with  my  sorrows  asleep ! 
Should  Lavinia  chance  on  my  tomb — 

I  could  die  if  I  thought  she  would  weep. 

Perhaps,  if  the  souls  of  the  just 

Revisit  these  mansions  of  care, 
It  may  be  my  favourite  trust 

To  watdi  o*er  the  fate  of  the  fair ; 


Perhaps  the  soft  thou^t  of  her  breast 
With  rapture  more  &vour*d  to  warm  ; 

Perhaps,  if  with  sorrow  oppress'd. 
Her  sorrow  with  patience  to  arm. 

Then  !  then  !  in  the  tenderest  part 

May  I  whisper,  •*  Poor  Colik  was  tntc;" 
And  mark  if  a  heave  of  her  heart 

Tht  thought  of  her  Colin  pnnse. 


THE  PUPIL. 

A  F&AOMEKT. 

»•«•  <^  BoT  as  to  the  higher  part  of  edocfttkn, 
Mr  Harley,  the  culture  of  the  mind  ; — let  the 
feelmgs  be  awakened^  let  the  heart  be  broi^^ 
forwanl  to  its  object, ^placed  in  the  light  in 
which  nature  would  have  it  stand,  and  its  de- 
dsions  will  ever  be  just    The  world 

«<  Will  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  vinain  ;** 

and  the  youth,  who  does  not  suspect  its  deeek, 
will  be  content  to  smile  with  it. — His  teadieEs 
will  put  on  the  most  forbidding  asfiect  in  natme, 
and  tell  him  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

"  I  have  not,  under  these  gr^  bairsy  ibi^got- 
ten,  that  J  was  once  a  young  man,  warm  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  but  meaning  to  be  honest 
as  well  as  nappy.  I  had  ideas  of  yirtne,  of  ho- 
nour, of  benevolence,^  whidi  I  had  nerrcr  ben 
at  the  pains  to  define ;  but  I  ^t  my  boaom  heave 
at  the  thoughts  of  them,  and  I  made  the  most 
delightful  soliloquies. — '  It  is  impossiUe^'  said 
I,  *  that  there  can  be  half  so  many  rogues  as  are 
imagined.' 

''  I  traveUed,  because  it  is  the  &sfaion  fat 
young  men  of  my  fortune  to  travel :  I  had  a  tra- 
yelling  tutor,  which  is  the  fttthion  too ;  hot  my 
tutor  was  a  gentleman,  which  is  not  always  tlie 
fashion  for  tutors  to  be.  His  gentility  indeed 
was  all  he  had  fVom  his  father,  whose  ptodigd- 
ity  had  not  left  him  a  shilling  to  support  it 

•  <**l  bave  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  my  dear 
Mountford,'  said  ray  &ther,  '  which  I  ^inll  not 
be  refused.  You  have  travelled  as  became  a 
man ;  neither  France  nor  Italy  have  made  any 
thing  of  Mountford,  which  Mountfoid  before 
he  left  England  would  have  been  ashamed  of: 
my  son  Edward  goes  abroad ;  would  vou  take 
him  under  your  protection  ?' — He  blusned — my 
father's  face  was  scarlet — ^he  pressed  his  hand  tD 
his  bosom,  as  if  he  had  said, — my  heart  does 
not  mean  to  oQeoA  vou.  Mountford  sighed 
twice — '  I  am  a  proud  fool,'  said  he,  *  and  you 
will  pardon  it ; — there !  (he  sighed  again)  1  can 
hear  of  dependence,  since  it  is  dependence  on  my 
Sedley.' — *  Dependence !'  answered  my  Either; 
^  there  can  be  no  such  word  between  us :  what 
is  there  in  9000^  a-year  that  should  make  me 
unworthy  of  Moontford's  ixiendship  ?'— They 
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embraced;  and  soon  after,  I  set  out  on  my  tm* 
vels,  with  Mountford  for  my  guardian. 

**  We  were  at  Milan^  where  my  father  hap- 
pened  to  have  an  Italian  fViend  to  whom  he  had 
been  of  some  service  in  England.  The  Count, 
for  he  was  of  quality,  was  solicitous  to  return 
the  obligation,  hj  a  particular  attention  to  his 
son-;  we  Uved  in  nis  palace,  visited  with  his  fa- 
mily, were  caressed  by  his  friends,  and  I  began 
to  ]be  80  well  pleased  with  my  entertainment, 
that  I  thou^t  of  England  as  of  some  foreign 
country. 

*'  The  Count  had  a  son  not  much  older  than 
mysdf.  At  that  age  a  friend  is  an  easy  acqui- 
aidon ;  we  were  friends  the  first  night  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

*  *  He  introduced  me  into  the  company  of  a  set 
of  young  gentlemen,  whose  fortunes  gave  them 
the  command  of  pleasure,  and  whose  inclina- 
tions incited  them  to  the  purchase.  After  having 
spent  some  joyous  evenings  in  their  society,  it 
became  a  sort  of  halnt  which  I  could  not  miss 
without  uneasiness ;  and  our  meetings,  which 
before  were  frequent,  were  now  stated  and  re- 
((olar. 

*'  Sometimes  in  the  j^uses  of  our  mirth,  ga- 
ming was  introduced  as  an  amusement ;  it  was 
an  ^  in  which  I  was  a' novice.  I  received  in- 
struction, as  other  novices  do,  by  losing  pretty 
kurgdy  to  my  teachers.  Nor  was  thia  me  only 
eril  wnich  Mountford  foresaw;  would  arise  from 
the  connexion  I  had  formed ;  but  a  lecture  of  sour 
iDjonctions  was  not  his  method  of  redaiming. 
He  sometimes  asked  me  questions  about  the 
company ;  but  they  were  such  as  the  curiosity 
of  any  indifferent  man  might  have  prompted :  I 
told  him  of  their  wit,  Uieir  eloquence,  their 
warmth  of  friendship,  and  their  sensibility  of 
hesrt :  *  And  their  honour,'  said  I,  laying  my 
hand  on  my  breast,  '  is  unquestionable.'  Mount- 
ford seemed  to  rejoice  at  my  good  fortune,  and 
begged  that  I  would  introduce  him  to  their  ac- 
quaintance. At  the  next  meeting  I  introduced 
him  accOTdingly. 

**  The  conversation  was  as  animated  as  usual : 
they  displayed  all  that  sprightliness  and  good- 
humour  which  my  praises  had  led  Mountford 
to  expect ;  subjects  too  of  sentiment  occurred, 
and  their  speeches,  particularly  those  of  our 
friend  the  son  of  Count  Respino,  glowed  with 
the  warmth  of  honour,  and  softened  into  the  ten- 
derness of  feeling.  Mounttinnd  was  diarmed  with 
his  companions ;  when  we  parted,  he  made  the 
highest  enlogiums  upon  them :  *  When  shall  we 
see  them  again  ?'  said  he.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  demand,  and  promised  to  reconduct  him  on 
the  morrow. 

"  In  going  to  their  place  of  rendezvous,  he  took 
me  a  little  out  of  the  road,  to  see,  as  he  told  me, 
the  performances  of  a  young  statuary.  When 
we  were  near  the  house  in  wmch  Mountford  said 
he  lived,  a  boy  about  seven  years  old  crossed  us  in 
the  street.    At  sight  of  Montfnrd  he  stopped. 


^ 


and  gran>ing  his  hand, '  My  debrest  sir,'  said  he, 
'  my  fiither  is  likely  to  do  well ;  he  will  live  to 
tray  for  you,  and  to  bless  you;  yes,  he  will 
jless  you,  though  you  are  an  Englishman,  and 
some  other  hard  word  that  the  monk  talked  of 
this  morning,  which  I  have  forgot,  but  it  meant 
that  you  should  not  so  to  heaven ;  but  he  shall 
go  to  heaven,  said  I,  for  he  has  saved  my  fother : 
come  and  see  him,  sir,  that  we  may  be  happy/ 
— '  My  dear,  1  am  engaged  at  present  with  this 
gentleman.'—'  But  he  shall  come  along  with 
you ;  he  is  an  Englishman  too,  I  fancy ;  he  shall 
come  and  leara  how  an  Englishman  may  go  to 
heaven.' — ^Mountford  smiled,  and  we  followed 
the  boy  together. 

"  After  crossing  the  next  street,  we  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  a  prison.  I  seemed  surprised  at  the 
sight ;  our  little  conductor  observed  iu  '  Are 
YOU  afraid,  sir  ?'  said  he ;  '  I  was  afraid  once  too. 
but  my  father  and  mother  are  here,  and  I  am 
never  afraid  when  I  am  with  them.'  He  took 
.  my  hand,  and  led  me  through  a  dark  passage 
that  fronted  the  gate.  When  we  came  to  a  lit- 
tle door  at  the  end,  he  tapped;  a  boy,  still 
younger  than  himself,  opened  it  to  receive  us. 
Mountford  entered  with  a  look  in  which  was 
pictured  the  benign  assurance  of  a  superior  be- 
ing.   I  followed  in  silence  and  amazement. 

*'  On  something  like  a  bed,  lay  a  man,  with 
a  face  seemingly  emaciated  with  sickness,  and  a 
look  of  patient  dgection;  a  bundle  of  dirty 
shreds  served  him  for  a  pillow ;  but  he  had  a  bet- 
ter support — ^the  arm  of  a  female  who  kneeled 
beside  him,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  but  with  a 
fading  languor  in  her  countenance,  the  still  life 
of  melancholy,  that  seemed  to  borrow  its  shade 
from  the  object  on  which  she  gazed.  There  was 
a  tear  in  her  eye ; — the  sick  man  kissed  it  off*  in 
its  bud,  smiling  through  the  dimness  o£  his  own ! 
— ^when  she  saw  Mountford,  she  crawled  for- 
ward on  the  ground,  and  clasped  his  knees ;  he 
raised  her  from  the  floor ;  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  sobbed  out  a  speech  of 
thankfulness,  doquent  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage. 

**  *  Compose  yourself,  my  love,'  said  the  man 
on  the  bed ;  '  but  he,  whose  goodness  has  cau- 
sed that  emotion,  will  pardon  its  effects.' — '  How 
is  this,  Mountford  ?'  said  I ;  '  what  do  I  see? 
what  must  I  do  ?' — '  You  see,'  rephed  the  stran- 
ger, '  a  wretdi  sunk  in  poverty,  starving  in  pri- 
son, stretched  on  a  sick*bed !  But  that  is  little : 
-^there  are  his. wife  and  children,  wanting  the 
bread  which  he  has  not  to  give  them !  Vet  you 
cannot  easily  imagine  tlie  conscious  serenity  of 
his  mind  ;  m  the  gripe  of  affliction,  his  heart 
swells  with  the  pride  of  virtue !  it  can  even  look 
down  with  pity  on  the  man  whose  cruelty  has 
wrung  it  almost  to  bursting.  You  are,  I  fancy, 
a  friend  of  Mr  Mountford's ;  come,  nearer,  and 
111  tell  you ;  for,  short  as  'my  story  is,  I  can 
hardly  command  breatli  enough  for  the  recital. 
The  8<Mi  of  Count  He^ino  (I  started  as  if  I  had 
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tvod  OB  a  Tiper^  has  long  had  a  criminal  paagioii 
§br  my  wife ;  uob  her  prudence  had  concealed 
from  me ;  but  be  bad  lately  the  boldness  to  de- 
clare it  to  myself.  He  promised  me  affluence  in 
exchange  for  honour ;  and  threatened  misery,  as 
its  attendant,  if  I  kept  it.  I  treated  him  with 
Uie  contempt  he  deserved :  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  hired  a  couple  of  bravoes,  (for  I  am  per- 
suaded they  acted  under  his  direction,)  who  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  me  in  the  street ;  but  I 
made  such  a  defence  as  obliged  them  to  fly,  af- 
ter having  given  me  two  or  uiree  stabs,  none  of 
which,  however,  were  mortaL .  But  his  revenge 
was  not  Aus  to  be  disappointed :  in  the  little 
dealings  of  my  trade  I  had  contracted  some  debts, 
of  which  he  had  made  himself  master  for  my 
ruin.  I  was  confined  here  at  his  suit,  when  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  wounds  I  had  received ; 
this  dear  woman,  and  these  two  boys,  followed 
me,  that  we  might  starve  together ;  but  Provi- 
d^oe  interposed,  and  sent  Mr  Mountfbrd  to 
our  support :  he  has  relieved  my  family  from 
the  enawings  of  hunger,  and  rescued  me  from 
death,  to  which  a  fever,  consequent  on  my 
wounds,  and  increased  by  the  want  of  every  ne- 
cessary, had  almost  reduced  me.' 

*"  Inhuman  villain !'  I  exclaimed,  lifting  up 
my  eyes  to  heaven.  '  Inhuman  indeed !'  said 
the  lovely  wcxnan  who  stood  at  mj  side:  ^Alasl 
sir,  what  had  we  done  to  offend  Imn?  what  had 
these  little  ones  done,  that  they  should  perish 
in  the  toils  of  his  vengeance?' — I  reached  a  ^en 
which  stood  in  the  ink-standish  at  the  bed-mde 
-— '  May  I  ask  what  is  the  amount  of  the  sum 
for  which  you  are  imprisoned  ?' — '  I  was  able,' 
he  replied,  '  to  pay  all  but  500  crowns.' — I 
wrote  a  draught  on  the  banker  with  whom  I 
had  a  credit  from  my  father  for  2500,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  struiger's  wife,  '  You  will  re- 
ceive, madam,  on  presenting  this  note,  a  sum 
more  than  sufficient  for  your  husband's  dis- 
charge ;  the  remainder  I  leave  for  hi&  industry 
to  improve.'  I  would  haVe  left  the  room :  es/dk 
of  them  laid  hold  of  one  of  my  hands;  the 
children  dung  to  m^  coat : — Oh !  Mr  Hailej, 
methinks  I  feel  then-  gentle  violence  at  tms 
moment ;  it  beats  here  with  delight  inexpres- 
sible ! — '  Stay,  sir,'  said  he.  ^  I  do  not  mean 
attempting  to  thank  you ;  (he  took  a  pocket- 
book  from  under  his  pillow ;)  let  me  but  know 
what  name  I  shall  place  here  next  to  Mr  Mount- 
ford  ?'— '  Sodley'— he  writ  it  down — '  An  Eng- 
li^man  too,  1  presume.' — *  He  shall  go  to 
heaven  notwithstanding,'  said  the  boy  who  had 
been  our  guide.  It  began  to  be  too  much  for 
me ;  I  squeezed  his  hand  that  was  clasped  in 
mine;  his  wife's  I  pressed  to  my  lips,  and  burst 
from  the  place,  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  that 
laboured  within  me. 

^^ '  Oh !  Mountford !'  said  I,  when  he  had  over- 
taken me  at  the  door.  Mt  is  time,'  replied  he, 
'  that  we  should  think  of  our  appointment ; 
young  Respino  and  his  friends  are  waiting  us.' 


— '  Damn  him,  damn  him !'  said  I  ;  '  let  «a 

leave  Milan  instantly;  but  mH ^I   will  be 

ealm ;  Mountfbrd,  your  pendL'    I  wrote  od  a 
slip  of  paper, 

'  To  S^or  Respino. 
'  When  you  receive  this,  I,am  at  f  nljirt^iwT 
frtmi  Milan.  Accept  <^  my  thanks  for  the  eiv3- 
ities  I  have  received  from  you  and  jour  IkmO j. 
As  to  the  frienddiip  with  wnidi  you  were  pleased 
to  honour  me,  the  prison,  which  I  have  just  left, 
has  exhibited  a  scene  to  caned  it  for  erer.  Yoa 
may  possibly  be  merry  vnth  your  oompanioDs 
at  my  weakness,  as  I  suppose  you  will  tens  it. 
I  ^v^  you  leave  for  derision :  you  may  afitct  a 
tnumpn ;  I  shaU  feel  it. 

'  Edward  Sbdlvt.' 


"'  You  may  send  this  if  you  will,'  , 
Mountferd,  coolly ; '  but  sdll  Req»ino  is  a  i 
of  honour  ;  the  world  will  continue  to  call  him 
80.' — *  It  is  probable,'  I  answered,  '  they  mav; 
I  envy  not  the  appellation.  If  this  is  the  worlds 
honour,  if  these  men  are  the  guides  of  its  maa- 
ners' — '  Tut !'  said  Mountford,  '  do  yea  eat 
macaroni  ?' " — 


••••«••• 


TAt  this  place  had  the  greatest  depredatiaas 
of  the  Curate  beguui.  There  were  so  very  few 
connected  passages  of  the  subsequent  chMen 
remaining,  that  even  the  partiality  of  an  editor 
could  not  ofi^  them  to  the  public  I  disoovczed, 
fixxn  some  scattered  sentraices,  that  they  were  d" 
much  the  same  tenor  with  the  preceding  ;  re- 
dtals  of  little  adventures,  in  which  the  disposi- 
tions of  a  man,  sensible  to  judge,  and  still  more 
warm  to  fed,  had  room  to  unfeld  themsdvea. 
Some  iiMtruction,  and  some  example,  I  make  no 
doubt,  they  contained;  bi|t  it  is  lilody  that  many 
of  those,  whom  chance  has  led  to  a  pemssl  of 
what  I  have  already  presented,  may  have  read 
it  with  little  pleasure,  and  will  fed  no  disap* 
pointment  from  the  want  of  those  parts  wh^h 
I  have  been  unaUe  to  procure :  to  sudi  as  may 
have  expected  the  intricacies  of  a  novd,  a  few 
inddents  in  a  life  undistmguished,  except  by 
some  features  of  the  heart,  cannot  have  afllbrdea 
much  entertainment. 

Harley's  own  st(H7,  from  the  mutilated  pas- 
sages I  have  mentiondl,  as  wdl  as  from  some 
inquiries  I  was  at  die  trouble  of  making  in  ^ 
country,  I  found  to  have  been  simple  to  excess. 
His  mistress,  I  could  perodve,  was  not  manied 
to  Sir  Harry  Benson :  but  it  would  seem,  by 
one  of  the  following  dusters,  which  is  ^31  en- 
tire, that  Harley  had  not  profited  on  the  occa- 
sion by  making  any  declaration  of  his  own  pas- 
don,  after  those  of  the  other  had  been  unsoc^ 
cessfrd.  The  state  of  his  health,  for  some  psrt 
of  this  period,  appears  to  have  been  sudi  as  to 
forbid  any  thou^ts  of  that  kind :  he  had  beea 
sdzed  vritn  a  very  dangerous  fever,  caught  by  at- 
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tcaidlng  (M  Edwarda  in  one  of  an  infectioiis  kind. 
From  this  he  had  recovered  hut  imperfectly, 
and  though  he  had  no  formed  complaint,  hiig 
health  was  manifestly  on  the  decline. 

It  appears  that  the  sagacity  of  some  friend 
had  at  length  pointed  out  to  his  aunt  a  cause 
fonn  which  this  might  he  supposed  to  proceed, 
to  Wit,  his  hcmeless  loYe  for  Miss  Walton ;  for, 
acoorcUng  to  the  conceptions  of  the  world,  ^ 
love  of  a  man  of  Harlev  s  fortune  for  the  heiress 
of  4000/.  a-year,  is  inaeed  desperate.  Whether 
it  was  so  in  this  case  may  he  gathered  firom  the 
next  chapter,  which,  witn  the  two  suhscquent, 
ocmcluding  the  performance,  have  escaped  those 
accidents  that  proved  fatal  to  the  rest  j 


CHAP.  LV. 
He  sees  Miss  WaUon,  and  is  happy. 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom 
^e  malevolence  of  fortune  had  yet  left  me :  I 
ooold  not,  therefore,  hut  be  sensibly  concerned 
for  his  present  indisposition ;  there  seldom  passed 
a  day  on  which  I  aid  not  make  inquiry  about 
him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  In- 
formed me  the  evening  before,  that  he  thought 
him  considerably  better  than  he  had  heesx  for 
some  time  past  I  called  next  mcnming  to  be 
eonflnned  in  a  piece  of  intdligence  so  welcome 
tome. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him 
sitting  on  a  conch,  leamng  on  his  hand,  with 
his  eye  turned  upwards  in  the  attitude  of 
thougntful  inspiration.  His  look  had  always 
an  open  benignity,  which  commanded  esteem ; 
there  was  now  something  more — a  gentle  tri- 
umph in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness. When  I  gave  him  the  good  accounts  I 
had  had  from  ms  physician,  'M  am  foolish 
enough,"  said  he,  **  to  rely  but  little,  in  this 
instance,  upon  physic:  my  presentiment  may 
be  false ;  but  I  think  I  feel  myself  approaching 
to  my  end,  by  steps  so  easy,  that  they  woo  me 
to  approach  it. 

*'  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from 
life  at  a  time  when  the  infinmties  of  age  have 
not  sapped  our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear 
Charles,  was  a  scene  in  which  I  never  much  de- 
lighted. I  was  not  f<»ined  for  the  bustle  of  the 
busy,  nor  the  dissipation  of  the  gay ;  a  thou- 
sand things  occurred,  where  I  blusned  for  the 
impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I  thought  on 
the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I  should 
have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was  a 
scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint,  of  disap- 
pointment. I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state,  which 
I  have  learned  to  believe  is  replete  with  the 
genuine  happiness  attendant  upon  virtue.  I 
look  back  on  the  tenor  oS  my  Kfe,  with  the  con- 


sciousness of  few  great  ofibnces  to  account  for. 
There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which  ddEbrm 
in  some  depee  the  picture.    But  I  know  the 
benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  rejoice  at 
the  thoughts  of  its  exercise  in  my  favour.    My 
mind  expands  at  the  thought  that  I  shall  enter 
into  the  sode^  of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels, 
with  the  simplicity  of  children."    He  had,  by 
this  time,  dasped  my  hand,  and  found  it  wet 
by  a  tear  whicn  had  just  fidlen  upon  it.    His 
e^e  began  to  moisten  too— we  sat  for  scnne  time 
sdent.    At  last,  wjth  an  attempt  to  a  look  of 
more  composure,  '^  There  are  some  remembtan- 
ces,"  said  Harley,  ''which  rise  involuntarily  on 
my  heart,  and  make  me  almost  wish  to  Uve.   I 
have  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends,  who  re- 
deem my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect,  wi^ 
the  tenaerest  emotion,  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I 
have  passed  among  them ;  but  we  mall  meet 
again,  my  friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There 
are  some  feelings,  which,  perfaiqw,  are  too  tender 
to  be  sufibed  by  the  world.    Ilie  world  is  in 
general  selfish,  interested,  and  unthinldng,  and 
throws  the  imputation  <^  romance,  or  melan- 
choly, on  every  temper  more  susceptible  than 
its  own.    I  cannot  tnink  but  in  those  regions 
vdiich  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  any  thing  of 
mortality  left  about  us,  ^t  these  feelings  will 
subsist : — they  are  called, — perhaps  they  are — 
weaknesses  hm ; — but  there  may  be  some  bet- 
ter modifications  of  them  in  heaven,  which  may 
deserve  the  name  of  virtues/'    He  sighed  aa  he 
moke  these  last  words.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
tnem,  when  the  door  opened,  and  his  aunt  ap- 
peared, leading  in  Miss  Walton.    ''  My  dear," 
says  she,  "  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  you  herself." 
I  could  observe  a  transient  glow,i:^n  his  face. 
He  rose  fitnn  hia  seat—''  If  to  know  Miss  Wal- 
ton's goodnessj"  said  he,  "  be  a  title  to  deserve 
it,  I  have  some  daim."    She  begged  him  to  re- 
sume his  seat,  and  placed  hersdf  on  the  sofa 
beside  him.    I  took  my  leave.    Mrs  Margery 
acoomj^iied  me  to  the  qoot.   He  was  left  witn 
Miss  Walton  alone.    She  inouired  anxiously 
about  his  health.   "  I  beHeve,    said  he,  "  from 
the  accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly 
give  me,  that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my 
recovery."—- She  started  as  he  spoke ;  but,  re- 
collecting herself  immediatdy,  endeavoured  to 
flatter  bun  into  a  belief  that  nis  apprehensions 
were  groundless.    "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
it  is  usual  with  petrous  at  my  time  of  life  to 
have  these  hoped,  whidi  ^our  kindness  sug- 
gests; but  I  would  not  wuh  to  be  decdved. 
To  meet  death  as  becomes  a  man,  is  a  privily 
bestowed  on  few. — I  would  endeavour  to  make 
it  mine ;— nor  do  I  think  that  I  can  ever  be 
better  prepared  for  it  than  now : — It  is  that 
chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness  of  its  ap- 
proacn."— "  Those  sentiments,"  answered  Miss 
Walton,  "  are  just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr 
Harley,  will  own,  that  life  has  its  proper  value. 
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— Ab  the  inx>vince  of  yirtae^  life  is  ennobled : 
.  as  such^  it  is  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the 
Suinreme  Director  of  all  thin^  assigned  re- 
wards enough  even  here  to  fix  its  attadunent." 
The  subject  began  to  overpower  her. — Har- 
ley  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground — *^  There 
are,"  said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  there  are 
attachments.  Miss  Walton — "  His  glance  met 
hers — They  both  betrayed  a  confuuBion,  and 
were  both  instantly  withdrawn. — He  paused 
8<nne  moments — "  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it — It  is  per- 
haps the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel 
something  particularly  solemn  in  the  acknow* 
ledgment,  yet  my  heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed 
as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my  presumption,  by  a  sense 
of  your  perfections" — He  paused  again — "  Let 
it  not  onend  you,  to  know  their  power  over  one 
so  imworthy^it  will,  I  believe,  soon  cease  to 
beat,  even  with  that  feding  which  it  shall  lose 
the  latest. — ^To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be 
a  crime ; — ^if  to  declare  it  is  one— the  expiation 
will  be  made." — Her  tears  were  now  flowing 
without  control. — "  Let  me  intreat  you,"  said 
she,  '^to  have  better  hopes^— Let  not  life  be  so 
indifferent  to  you ;  if  my  widies  can  put  any 
value  on  it — I  will  not  pretend  to  misunder-* 
stand  you — ^I  know  your  worth — I  have  known 
it  long — I  have  esteemed  it— What  would  you 
have  me  to  say  ? — I  have  loved  it  as  it  deser- 
ved."— He  seized  her  hand— a  languid  colour 
reddened  his  cheek — a  smile  brightened  faintly 
in  his  eye.  As  he  gazed  on  her,  it  srew  dim^ 
it  fixed,  it  closed — He  sighed  and  f(£  back  on 
his  seat — ^Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the  sight — 
His  aunt  and  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room 
— ^They  found  them  lying  motionless  together. 
— His  physician  happened  to  call  at  t£it  in- 
stant Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them — 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded-— But  Har- 
ley  was  gone  for  ever ! 

CHAP.  LVI. 

7%e  Emotions  of  the  Heart* 

I  ENTERED  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I 
approached  it  with  reverence,  not  fear ;  I  looked ; 
the  recollection  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me. 
I  saw  that  form  which,  out  a  little  before,  was 
animated  with  a  soul  which  did  honour  to  hu- 
manity, stretched  without  sense  or  feeling  be- 
fore me.  'Tis  a  connexion  we  cannot  easily  for- 
get : — ^I  took  Ids  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated  his 
name  involuntarily; — I  felt  a  pulse  in  every 
vein  at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  his 
face ;  his  eye  was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  mo- 


tionless. There  is  an  aithusiafln  in  Borrow  that 
forgets  impossibility ;  I  wcmdered  that  it  was 
so.  The  si^ht  drew  a  pi^yer  from  my  heart : 
it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of  man !  ih^  ocmfb- 
sion  of  my  mind  began  to  subside  into  tbooght; 
I  had  time  to  weep. 

I  turned  with  the  last  farewdl  upon  my  1ms, 
when  I  observed  old  Edwards  standing  bdund 
me.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  £aoe ;  but  Ins 
eye  was  fixed  on  another  object:  he  presKd 
between  me  and  the  bed,  and  stood  gazing  on 
the  breathless  remains  of  his  benenctor.  I 
spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  in  the  same 
attitude  as  befcHe. .  He  stood  some  minntes  in 
that  posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards 
the  door.  He  paused  as  he  went ;— 4ie  return- 
ed a  second  time :  I  could  observe  his  lips  move 
as  he  looked;  but  the  voice  they  would  have 
uttered  was  lost.  He  attempted  going  again ; 
and  a  third  time  he  returned  as  bdttte. — ^l  saw 
him  wipe  his  che^;  then,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  die 
most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the 
room. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  bo- 
ned in  a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mo- 
ther. This  is  a  weakness ;  but  it  is  univeral- 
ly  incident  to  humanity :  'tis  at  least  a  memo- 
rial for  those  who  survive:  for  some  indeed 
slender  memorial  will  serve;  and  the  solt  af- 
fections, when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will 
build  their  structures,  were  it  but  on  the  paring 
of  anaiL 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired. 
It  was  shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in 
tlie  church-yard,  in  which  was  a  cavity  worn 
l^  time.  I  nave  sat  with  him  in  it,  and  counts 
ea  the  tombs.  The  last  time  we  passed  there, 
methought  he  looked  wistfully  on  the  tree: 
there  was  a  branch  of  it,  that  bent  tov^ards  us, 
waving  in  the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if 
he  mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  somethmg 
predictive  in  his  look !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to 
remark  it ;  but  there  are  times  and  places  wfaoi 
I  am  a  child  in  those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave;  I  sit  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homi- 
lies ;  every  noble  feeling  rises  within  me !  every 
beat  of  my  heart  awakens  virtue ! — ^but  it  will 

make  you  nate  the  world ^No :  tiiere  is  sndi 

an  air  of  genUeness  around,  that  I  can  hato  no- 
thing ;  but,  as  to  the  world — ^I  pity  the  men 
ofit. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Though  the  world  is  but  little  conceraed  to 
Icnow  in  what  situation  the  author  of  any  per- 
formance^ that  is  offered  to  its  perusal,  may  be, 
yet  I  believe  it  is  generally  sblicitous  to  learn 
some  circumstances  relating  to  him:  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  always  experienced  this  desire 
in  myself;  and  read  the  advertisement  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  postscript  at  the  end,  of  a 
l)ook,  'if  they  contam  any  mformation  of  that 
sort,  with  a  kind  of  mekncholy  inqidetude 
about  the  fate  of  him,  in  whose  company,  as  it 
were,  I  have  passed  some  harmless  hours,  and 
whose  sentiments  have  been  unbosomed  to  me 
with  the  openness  of  a  friend. 

The  life  of  him  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  pubhc  die  fol- 
lowing tale,  though  sufficiently  chequered  with 
Ticissitude,  has  been  spent  in  a  state  of  obscu- 
rity, the  recital  of  which  could  but  little  excite 
admiration,  or  gratify  curiosity :  the  manner  of 
liis  procuring  tine  story  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing sheets,  is  all  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
relate. 

After  some  wanderings  at  that  time  of  life 
which  is  most  subject  to  wandering,  I  had  found 
an  opportunity  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  my 
earlier  attachments,  and  returned  to  my  native 
spot  with  that  tender  emotion,  which  the  heart, 
tnat  can  be  moved  at  aU,  will  naturally  fed  on 
approaching  it.  The  remembrance  of  my  in- 
fant days,  uke  the  fancied  vibration  of  pleasant 
sounds  in  the  ear,  was  still  alive  in  my  mind ; 
and  I  flew  to  find  out  the  marks  by  which  even 
inanimate  things  were  to  be  known,  as  the 
fHends  of  my  youth,  not  forgotten,  though  long 
unseen,  nor  lessened  in  my  estimation,  6com 
the  pride  of  refinement,  or  the  comparison  of 
experience. 

In  the  shade  of  an  ancient  tree,  that  center- 
ed a  circle  of  ebns,  at  the  end  of  the  viDage 
where  I  was  bom,  I  found  my  old  acquaint- 
ance Jack  Ryland :  he  was  gathering  moss  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  neld  a  flannel  bag, 
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containing  earthworms,  to  be  used  as  bait  in 
angling.  On  seeing  me,  Ryland  dropped  his 
moss  on  the  ground,  and  ran  with  all  the 
warmth  of  friendship  to  embrace  me.  ''  My 
dear  Tom,"  said  he,  "  how  happy  I  am  to  see 
you !  you  have  travelled,  no  doubt,  a  woundy 
long  way  since  we  parted. — ^You  flnd  me  in 
the  old  way  here. — ^I  believe  they  have  but  a 
sorry  notion  of  sport  in  Italy. — ^While  I  think 
on't,  look  on  this  minnow;  IH  be  hanged  if 
the  sharpest-eyed  trout  in  the  river  can  know  it 
from  the  natural.  It  was  but  yesterday  now — 
You  remember  the  cross-tree  pool,  just  below 
the  parsonage — there  I  hooked  him,  played  him 
hall  an  hour  by  the  dock,  and  lanoed  him  at 
last  as  far  down  as  the  churchway  ford.  As 
for  his  size — Lord !  how  unlucky  it  is  that  I 
have  not  my  landing-net  here !  for  now  I  re- 
collect that  I  marked  his  length  on  the  out- 
side of  the  pole ;  but  you  shall  see  it  some  other 
ti^e." 

Let  not  my  reader  be  impatient  at  my  friend 
Ryland's  harangue.  I  give  it  him,  because  I 
would  have  characters  develope  themselves. 
To  throw,  however,  some  farther  light  upon 
Ry  land's  : 

He  was  first  cousin  to  a  gentleman  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  estate  in  our  county,  bom 
to  no  fortune,  and  not  much  formed  by  nature 
for  acquiring  one.  He  found  pretty  early  that 
he  should  never  be  rich,  but  that  be  might 
possibly  be  happy ;  and  happiness  to  him  was 
obtained  without  effort,  because  it  was  drawn 
from  sources  which  it  required  little  exertion 
to  supply :  trifles  were  the  boundaries  of  his 
desire,  and  their  attainment  the  seal  of  his  fe- 
lidty.  A  certain  neatness  at  3l  thqse  little 
arts  in  which  the  soul  has  no  share,  an  immo- 
derate love  of  sport,  and  a  still  mom  immode- 
rate love  of  redting  its  progress,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  faculty  which  has  some  small  con- 
nection with  letters,  to  wit,  a  remarkable  me- 
mory for  posdet  and  enigiaas,  made  up  his 
2© 
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character;  and  he  enjoyed  a  privilege  uncom- 
mon  to  the  happy^  that  no  one  envied  the  means 
hy  which  he  attained  what  every  one  pursues. 

I  interrupted  his  narrative  hy  some  inquiries 
about  my  former  acquaintance  in  the  village ; 
for  Ryland  was  the  recorder  of  the  place,  and 
could  have  told  the  names,  families,  relations, 
and  intermarriages  of  the  parish,  with  much 
more  accuracy  than  the  register. 

"  Alackaday !"  said  Jade,  '^  there  have  been 
many  changes  among  us  since  you  left  this : 
here  has  di^  the  old  ganger  Winon,  as  good  a 
cricket-player  as  ever  hi^dled  a  bat;  Rooke, 
at  the  Salutation,  is  gone  too ;  and  his  wife  has 
left  the  parish  and  settled  in  London,  where 
I  am  tola  she  keeps  a  gin-shop,  in  some  street 
they  odl  Southwark ;  and  the  poor  parson, 
whom  you  were  so  intimate  with,  the  worthy 
old  Annesly" — He  looked  piteously  towardls 
the  church-^rard,  and  a  tear  trickled  down  his 
cheek. — '*  I  imderstand  you,"  said  I,  *'  the 
good  man  is  deaA  \" — "  An !  there  is  more  than 
you  think  about  his  death,"  answered  Jade; 
'*  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  1"  I  could  make  no 
reply  but  by  an  ejaculation,  and  Ryland  ac- 
companied it  with  another  tear ;  for,  though  he 
conmionly  looked  but  on  the  surface  of  things, 
yet  Ryland  had  a  heart  to  feel. 

"  In  the  middle  of  yon  dump  of  alders," 
said  he,  '*  you  may  remember  a  small  house, 
that  was  once  farmer  Higgins's ;  it  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Wis- 
tamj,  wno  was  formerly  a  sort  of  servant  oom- 
pamon  to  Sir  Thomas  SmdiJl's  mother,  the  wi- 
dow of  Sir  William ;  her  mistress,  who  ^Ued  some 
years  ago,  left  her  an  anniuty,  and  that  house 
for  life,  where  she  has  lived  ever  since.  I  am 
told  that  she  knows  more  of  Annesly's  affiiirs 
than  any  other  body ;  but  she  is  so  olent  and 
shy,  that  I  could  never  get  a  word  from  her  on 
the  subject :  she  is  reckoned  a  wonderful  scho- 
lar by  Uie  folks  of  the  village ;  and  you,  who 
are  a  man  of  reading,  mig^t  perhaps  he  a  great- 
er favourite  with  her ;  if  you  choose  it,  I  shall 
introduce  you  to  her  immediately."  I  accept- 
ed his  offer,  and  we  went  to  her  house  toge- 
ther. 

We  found  her  sitting  in  a  little  parlour,  fit- 
ted up  in  a  taste  much  superior  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  tne  appearance  of  the 
house,  with  some  shdves,  on  which  I  observed 
several  of  the  most  dassiod  English  and  French 
audiors.  She  rose  to  recdve  us  with  something 
in  her  manner  sreatly  above  her  seeming  rank : 
Jack  introduced  me  as  an  acquaintance  of  her 
deceased  friend,  Mr  Annesly.  "  Then,  sir," 
said  she.  '^  you  knew  a  man  who  had  few  fel- 
lows !"  lifting  her  eyes  gently  upwards.    The 


tender  solemnity  of  her  look  answered  the  ycry 
movement  whicn  Ae  remembrance  had  awakm 
in  my  aovl,  and  I  made  no  other  reply  dian  by 
a  tear.  She  seemed  to  take  it  in  eood  part, 
and  we  met  on  that  ground  like  old  firienda, 
who  had  much  to  ask,  and  much  to  he  answer- 
ed. 

When  we  were  going  away,  she  begged  to 
have  a  moment's  conversation  with  me  alone; 
Rylati^  left  us  together. 

'^  If  I  am  not  decdved,  sir,"  said  she^  "  in 
the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  you,  your  feeHi^ 
are  very  difierent  from  those  of  Mr  Ryiand, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  my  neighbours  in  the 
villa^;  you  seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  inte- 
rest m  tne  fate  of  that  worthiest  of  men,  Mr 
Annesly*  The  history  of  that  life  of  pvui^ 
which  ne  led,  of  that  calamity  by  whidi  it  waa 
shortened,  mig^t  not  be  an  unpleaaing,  thoog^ 
a  melandioly  redtal  to  you ;  but  in  this  bos, 
which  stands  on  the  table  by  me,  is  contained 
a  series  of  letters  and  papers,  which,  if  yoa 
will  take  the  trouble  <»  reading  tfaem,  will 
save  me  the  task  of  recounting  his  sof^iitts. 
You  will  fhid  many  passages  which  do  not  in- 
deed relate  to  it ;  mit,  as  mey  are  often  the  en- 
tertainment of  my  leisure  hours,  I  have  Tnaark^ 
ed  the  most  interesting  parts  on  the  margin. 
Tins  deposit,  sir,  thoii^  its  general  impeat- 
anoe  be  small,  my  affection  m  my  departed 
friend  makes  me  consider  as  a  compliment;  and 
I  commit  it  to  you,  as  to  one  in  whose  fayoor 
I  have  concdvea  a  prepossession  from  that  yery 
cause." 

Those  letters  and  papers  were  the  basis  af 
what  I  now  offer  to  tne  public.  Had  it  hen 
my  intention  to  make  a  Book,  I  might  have 
published  them  entire;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
notwithstanding  Mrs  Wistanly's  remark,  that 
no  ^art  of  them  would  have  l}een  found  more 
foreign  to  the  general  drift  of  this  volume,  than 
many  that  have  got  admittance  into  aimilar 
collections:  but  I  nave  chosen  rather  to  tbiom 
them  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  and  content- 
ed myself  with  transcribing  such  reflections  as 
naturally  arise  from  the  events,  and  suc^  s^i- 
timents  as  the  situations  alone  appear  to  have 
exdted.  There  are  indeed  many  su^letoij 
facts,  which  could  not  have  been  found  in  this 
collection  of  Mrs  Wistanly's ;  these  I  was  at 
some  pains  to  procure  through  other  channels. 
How  I  was  enabled  to  procure  them  the  reader 
may  concdve,  if  his  patience  can  hold  out  to 
the  end  of  the  story :  to  account  £or  that  now, 
wotdd  dday^its  commenc^it,  and  anticipate  its 
condusion ;  for  both  which  effects  this  intro- 
ductory chapter  may  have  already  been  salject 
to  reprehension. 
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PART  I. 


CHAP.  I. 

In  which  are  some  Particuiars  previous  to  the 
CommencemeiU  of  ike  main  Sionf. 

.  RicftAEB  Ankibly  was  the  only  child  of  b 
ureidthy  tradesman  i&  London,  who,  from  the 
experience  of  that  profit  which  hk  business  af- 
ftraed  himself,  was  anxiotts  it  shoold  descend 
to  his  son«  Unfortunately,  the  young  man  had 
aoouired  a  certain  train  of  id^w,  ,wbidi  were  to- 
tally aTerae  to  that  line  of  life  which  his  father 
had  marked  out  frar  him.  There  is  a  degree  of 
sentiment,  which,  in  the  bosom  of  a  man  des- 
tined to  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  is  the  source 
of  endless  disgust :  of  this  young  Annesly  was 
nnluddly  possessed;  and  as  he  foresaw,  or 
thought  he  foresaw,  that  it  would  not  only  en- 
danger his  success,  but  take  fhnn  the  enjoyment 
of  prosperity,  snmwse  it  attained,  he  declined 
fbUowingthatroea  which  his  fkther  had  smoothed 
for  his  progress;  and,  at  the  risk  of  those  tem- 
poral advantages  whidi  the  dd  gentleman's  dis- 
pleasure on  this  occasion  might  deny  him,  en- 
tared  into  the  serrice  of  the  cSiurch,  and  retired 
to  the  country  on  one  of  the  smaUest  endow- 
ments she  has  to  bestow. 

That  feeling  which  prevents  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  is  formed  for  the  support  of  poverty ; 
the  contentment  of  the  poor,  I  nad  almost  sud 
their  pride,  buoys  up  the  spirit  against  the  de- 
pression of  adversity,  and  gives  (o  our  very  wants 
the  appearance  of  eigovment. 

Annesly  looked  on  nappiness  as  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  sequestered  life.  ^  The  pomp  of 
greatness,  the  pleasures  of  the  affluent,  he  con- 
sidered as  only  productive  of  turbulence,  dis- 
quiet, and  remorse;  and  thanked  heaven  for 
having  placed  him  in  his  own  little  shed,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  resideoce  of  pure  and 
lasting  felicity. 


With  this  view  of  thin^  his  father's  ideas  did 
by  no  means  coincide.  His  anger  against  his  sen 
continued  till  his  death ;  and,  wh^  that  event 
happened,  with  the  preposterous  revenge  of 
many  a  parent,  he  consigned  him  to  misery,  as 
he  thought,  because  he  would  not  be  unhappy 
in  that  way  which  he  had  insisted  on  his  fol- 
lowing, and  cut  him  off  from  the  inheritance  of 
his  birth,  because  he  had  chosen  a  profesrion 
which  kept  him  in  poverty  without  it. 

Thougn  Annesly  could  support  the  ftar  of 
poverty,  he  could  not  easily  bear  the  thought  ci 
a  d^ing  Other's  displeasure.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  his  being  in  a  dangerous  situation^ 
he  &stened  to  London,  with  the  purpose  of 
wringing  from  him  his  forgiveness  for  the  only 
offence  wi  A  whidi  his  son  had  ever  been  charge- 
able ;  but  he  arrived  too  late :  his  father  had 
breadied  his  last  on  the  evening  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  on  which  he  reached  the  metropo- 
lis, and  his  house  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  a  nephew,  to  whom  his  son  understood  he 
had  left  every  diillihg  of  his  fortune.  This  man 
had  been  bt^  a  haberdasher,  at  the  express  de- 
snre  of  old  Annesly,  and  had  all  that  patient 
dulness  whidi  quahfies  fbr  getting  rich ;  which, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  hiil  uncle,  was  the  most 
estimable  of  all  qualities.  He  haui  seldom  seen 
Richard  Annesly  before ;  for  indeed  this  last  was 
not  very  solicitous  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  re- 
collected his  face,  however,  and,  desiring  him  to 
sit  down,  informed  him  particularly  of  the  set- 
tlement which  his  relentless  fk^er  had  made. 
**  It  was  unlucky,"  said  the  haberdasher,  **  that 
you  should  have  made  choice  of  such  a  profes- 
sion ;  but  a  parson,  of  all  trades  in  the  wwld^ 
he  could  never  endure.  It  is  possible  you  mar 
be  low  in  ttsh  at  this  time:  if  you  want  a  small 
matter  to  buy  mournings,  or  so,  I  shall  not  scrU'* 
pie  to  advance  you  die  needfol ;  and  I  wish  you 
would  take  them  of  neighbour  Bullock,  the 
wooUeu-draper,  who  is  as  nonest  a  man  as  an^ 
of  the  trade,  and  would  not  impose  on  a  child.' 
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Annesly's  eyes  had  been  hitherto  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  nor  was  there  wanting  a  tear  in  each 
for  his  unnatural  father ;  he  turned  them  on  this 
cousin  with  as  contemptuous  a  look  as  his  na- 
ture allowed  them  to  assume,  and  walked  out 
of  the  house  without  uttering  a  word. 

He  was  now  thrown  upon  the  world  with  the 
sentence  of  perpetual  poverty  for  his  inheritance. 
He  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
street  In  London,  surrounded  by  the  buzzing 
sons  of  industry,  and  shrunk  back  at  the  sense 
of  his  own  insignificance.  In  the  faces  of  those 
he  met  he  saw  no  acknowledgment  of  connexion, 
and  felt  himself,  like  Cain,  after  his  brother's 
murder,  an  unsheltered,  unfHended  outcast. 
He  looked  back  to  his  father's  door ;  but  his 
spirit  was  too  mild  for  reproadi — a  tear  dropped 
from  his  eye  as  he  looked ! 

There  was  in  London  one  person,  whose  gen- 
tle nature  he  knew  would  feel  for  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  yet  to  that  one,  of  all  others,  his  pride 
forbade  him  to  resort. 

Harriet  Wilkins  was  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  father's,  who  had  for  some  time 
given  up  business,  and  lived  on  the  interest  of 
4000^.,  which  he  bad  saved  in  the  course  of  it. 
From  this  circumstance,  his  acquaintance,  old 
Anneslv,  entertained  no  very  high  opinion  of 
his  understanding ;  and  did  not  cultivate  much 
understanding  with  a  man  whom  he  considered 
as  a  drone  in  the  hive  of  society ;  but  in  this 
opinion,  as  in  many  others,  his  son  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  from  him.  He  used  frequently 
to  steal  into  Wilkins's  house  of  an  evening,  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  one  who  had  passed 
through  life  with  observation,  and  had  known 
the  lanour  of  business,  without  that  contraction 
of  soul  which  it  often  occasions.  Harriet  was 
commonly  of  the  party,  listening  with  Annesly 
to  her  fawer's  discourse,  and  with  Annesly  of- 
fering her  remarks  on  it  She  was  not  handsome 
enough  to  attract  notice ;  but  her  look  was  of 
that  complacent  sort  whicli  gains  on  the  be- 
holder, and  pleases  from  the  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  beneath  admiration. 

Nor  was  her  mind  ill  suited  to  this  "  Index 
of  the  Soul."  Without  that  brilliancy  which 
excites  the  general  applause,  it  possessed  those 
inferior  sweetnesses  which  acquure  the  general 
esteem;  sincere,  benevolent,  inoffensive,  and 
unassuming.  Nobody  talked  of  the  sayings  of 
Miss  Wilkins ;  but  every  one  heard  her  with 
pleasure,  and  her  smile  was  the  signal  of  uni- 
versal complacency. 

Annesly  found  himself  insensibly  attached  to 
her  by  a  chain,  which  had  been  imposed  with- 
out art,  and  suffered  without  consciousness. 
During  his  acquaintance  with  Harriet,  he  had 
oome  to  that  period  of  life  when  men  are  most 
apt  to  be  impressed  with  appearances ;  in  fact, 
he  had  looked  on  many  a  beeiuty  with  rapture, 
which  he  thought  sincere,  till  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  reflection  that  she  was  not  Harriet  Wil« 


kins.  There  was  a  certain  indefinaUe  i 
which  linked  him  every  div  doeer  to  her,  and 
artlessness  of  manner  liad  toe  efifect  (wliicb,  I 
presume,  from  their  pracdoe,  few  joang  ladki 
believe  it  to  have)  of  securing  the  conquest  sbe 
had  gained. 

From  the  wealth  which  old  Annealj  was 
known  to  possess,  his  son  was,  doabUeasi,  in  die 
phrase  of  the  world,  a  very  advantageona  maidi 
for  Miss  Wilkins ;  but  when  her  ather  diflco- 
vered  the  young  man  to  be  serious  in  his  attach- 


ment to  her,  he  frequently  took  occaaioii  to  snc- 
gest,  how  uneoual  the  small  fortune  be  ooejbl 
&ave  his  daugnter  was  to  the  ezpectatiotis  of 


the  son  of  a,  man  worth  30,000/. ;  and  with  a 
frankness  peculiar  to  himself,  gave  the  fiither  to 
understana,  that  his  son's  visits  were  radier 
more  frequent  than  was  consistent  widi  that 
track  of  prudence  which  the  dd  gentleman 
would  probably  mark  out  for  him.  The  fSather, 
however,  took  little  notice  of  this  intdligenee  ; 
the  truth  was,  that,  judging  by  himself,  he  gave 
very  little  credit  to  it,  because  it  came  from  one, 
who,  according  to  his  conception  of  thii^B» 
shoidd,  of  all  others,  have  concealed  it  from  ms 
knowledge. 

But  though  his  son  had  the  most  sincere  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Wilkins,  his  present  drcnm- 
stances  rendered  it,  in  the  language  of  pmdenoe^ 
imposabl^for  them  to  marrv.  ^ey  contented 
themselves  th^efore,  with  the  assurance  of  eadi 
other's  constancy,  and  waited  for  some  ftvonr- 
able  change  of  condition  whidi  might  allow 
them  to  be  happy. 

The  first  idea  which  stnick  Annesly's  mind  on 
the  disappointment  he  sufiefed  from  his  fiither'a 
settlement,  was  the  efiect  it  would  have  on  his 
situation  with  regard  to  Harriet.  There  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  bitter  in  the  lot  of  poverty, 
than  the  distance  to  which  it  throws  a  man  from 
the  woman  he  loves :  that  pride  I  have  befoi^ 
taken  notice  of,  which  in  every  other  drcum- 
stance  tends  to  his  support,  serves  but  to  wound 
him  the  deeper  in  this.  That  feeling  now  tamed 
Annesly's  feet  from  his  Harriet's  door ;  yet  it 
was  now  that  his  Harriet  seemed  the  more  wor- 
thy of  his  love,  in  proportion  as  his  circamstan- 
ces  rendered  it  hopeless.  A  train  of  soft  refleo- 
tions  at  length  banished  this  rugeed  guest  fVon 
his  heart—''  'Tis  but  taking  a  last  farewell  r 
said  he  to  himself,  and  trod  Imck  the  steps  which 
he  had  made. 

He  entered  the  room  where  Harriet  was  sit- 
ting by  her  father,  with  a  sort  of  diffidence  of 
his  reception  that  he  was  not  able  to  hide ;  but 
Wilkins  welcomed  him  in  such  a  manner,  as 
soon  dissipated  the  restraint  under  which  tiie 
thoughts  of  his  poverty  had  laid  him.  ''  This 
visit,  my  dear  Anneslv,"  said  he,  ''flatters  me, 
because  it  shews  you  leaning  on  mj  friendship. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  present  sitoatioa,  and 
I  know  the  effect  wmch  prudent  men  will  say 
it  should  have  on  myaeu;  that  I  dife  from 
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them^  may  be  the  eome^[iieiioe  of  spteen  per* 
hape^  nitlier  than  generosity;  for  I  have  been 
at  war  with  the  world  finm  a  boy.— Come  hi- 
ther^ Harriet;  this  is  Richard  Annesly:  his 
fiither^  it  is  true,  has  left  him  30,000^  poorer 
than  it  was  once  expected  he  would ;  but  he  is 
Richard  Annesly  still !  you  will  therefore  look 
upon  him  as  you  did  before.  I  am  not  stoic 
enough  to  deny,  that  riches  afibrd  numberless 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  are  denied  to 
the  poor ;  but  that  riches  are  not  essential  to 
hi^iness,  I  know,  because  I  have  never  yet 
found  myself  unhappy ; — nor  shall  I  now  sleep 
unsound,  fW>m  the  consciousness  of  having  added 
to  ^e  pressure  of  affliction,  or  wounded  merit 
afresh,  because  fortune  had  already  wounded  it." 
Liberal  minds  will  delight  in  extending  the 
empire  of  virtue ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  nap- 
py to  believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  an  attorney 
to  be  honest,  and  a  tradesman  to  think  like 
WiUdns. 

CHAP.  II. 

More  introductory  Matter. 

WiT.KiKs  having  thus  overlooked  the  want  of 
fortune  in  his  young  friend,  the  lovers  found 
but  litt]^  hinderflnce  to  the  oompletioii  of  Aeir 
wishes.  Harriet  became  the  wife  of  a  poor  man, 
who  returned  the  obligation  he  owed  to  her  and 
her  father's  generosity,  by  a  tenderness  and  af- 
fection rarely  found  in  wedlock ;  because  there 
are  few  niinds  from  whom,  in  reason,  they  can 
be  expected. 

His  father-in-law,  to  whom  indeed  the  sacri- 
fice was  but  trifling,  could  not  resist  the  joint 
request  of  his  dauplhter  and  her  husband,  to 
leave  the  town,  and  make  one  of  their  family  in 
the  country.  In  somewhat  less  than  a  year  he 
was  the  grand&ther  of  a  boy,  and  nearly  at  the 
ssme  distance  of  time  after,  of  a  girl,  both  of 
whom,  in  his  opinion,  were  cherubs ;  but  even 
the  gossips  around  them  owned  they  had  never 
seen  mor«  promising  children.  The  felicity  of 
their  little  circle  was  now,  perhaps,  as  perfect 
as  the  lot  of  humanity  admits ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  easy  to  have  found  a  group,  whose  minds 
were  betterformed  to  deserve  orattainit  Health, 
innocence,  and  good-humour,  were  of  dieir 
household ;  and  many  an  honest  neighbour,  who. 
never  troubled  himself  to  account  for  it,  talked 
of  the  goodness  of  Annesly's  ale,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  fireside.  I  have  been  often  ad- 
mitted of  the  party,  tiiough  I  was  too  young  for 
a  companion  to  the  seniors,  and  too  old  for  a 
playfellow  to  the  children;  Imt  no  age,  and  often 
indeed  no  condition,  excluded  from  a  partidpa^ 
tion  of  iheir  happiness ;  and  I  have  seen  little 
Billy,  before  he  could  speak  to  be  well  under- 
stood, lead  in  a  long-bearded  beggar,  to  sing  his 


song  in  his  torn,  and  be  rewarded  ividi  a  cup 
of  that  excellent  Uquor  I  mendoned^ 

Their  fWdty  was  too  perfedt  to  be  lasting-* 
such  is  the  proverbial  opinion  of  mankind.  The 
days  of  joy,  however,  are  not  more  winged  in 
their  course  than  the  days  of  sorrow;  but  we 
count  fiot  the  moments  of  their  duration  with 
so  scrupulous  an  exactness. 

Three  years  after  the  birth  of  her  first  daugh-  ' 
ter,  Mrs  Annesly  was  delivered  of  another ;  but 
the  birth  of  the  last  was  fatal  to  her  mother,  who 
did  not  many  days  survive  it.  Annesly 's  grief 
on  this  occasion  was  immoderate ;  nor  could  dl 
the  endeavours  of  his  father-in-law,  whose  mind 
was  able  to  preserve  more  pomposure,  prevail 
upon  him,  for  some  days,  to  remember  the  com- 
mon offices  of  life,  or  leave  the  room  in  which 
his  Harriet  had  expired.  Wilkins's  grief,  how- 
ever, though  of  a  more  silent  sort,  was  not  less 
deep  in  its  effects ;  and  when  the  turbulence  oC 
the  other's  sorrow  had  yielded  to  the  soothings 
of  time,  the  old  man  retained  all  that  tender  re- 
gret due  to  the  death  of  a  child,  an  only  child, 
whose  filial  duty  had  led  him  down  the  slope  of 
life  without  sunering  him  to  percdve  the  de- 
scent. The  infknt  she  had  left  behind  her  was 
now  doubly  endeared  to  bis  father  and  him, 
from  being  considered  as  the  last  memorial  of 
its  dying  mother ;  but  of  this  melancholy  kind 
of  comfort  they  were  also  deprived  in  a  few 
months  by  the  small-pox.  Wilkins  seemed  by 
this  second  blow  to  be  loosened  from  the  little 
hold  he  had  struggled  to  keep  of  the  worid,  and 
his  resignation  was  now  built  upon  the  hopes, 
not  of  overcoming  his  affliction,  but  of  escaping 
from  its  pressure.  The  serenity  which  such  an 
idea  confers,  possesses,  beyond  all  others,  the 
greatest  dignity,  becausi  it  possesses,  beyond  all 
others,  the  best  assured  confidence,  leaning  on 
a  basis  that  is  fixed  above  the  rotation  of  sublu- 
nary things.  An  old  man,  who  has  lived  in  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  looking  back  without  a  blush 
on  the  tenor  of  his  past  days,  and  pointing  to 
that  better  state,  where  alone  he  can  oe  perrect- 
ly  rewu^ed,  is  a  figure  the  most  venerable  that 
can  well  be  imagined ; — such  did  Wilkins  now 
exhibit. 

"  My  son,"  said  he  to  Annesly,  "  I  feel  tbat  . 
I  shall  not  be  with  you  long ;  yet  I  leave  not 
the  world  with  that  peevish  disgust,  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  courage  that  over- 
comes the  dread  of  death :  I  lay  down  my  being 
with  gratitude^  for  having  so  long  possessed  it, 
without  having  di^raced  it  by  any  great  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Him  by  whom  it  was  be- 
stowed. There  is  something  we  cannot  help 
feeling,  on  the  fall  of  those  hopes  we  had  been 
vainly  diligent  to  rear.  I  bad  looked  forward 
to  some  happy  days,  amidst  a  race  of  my  Hiu>- 
riet's  and  yours ;  but  to  the  good,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  regret  from  the  disappointment 
of  such  expectations,  because  fbe  futurity  they 
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trust  in  after  death,  must  ftr  exeeed  any  a^- 
ment  whic{i  a  longer  life  here  could  nave  af- 
fbrded.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  prospect  of 
duty  to  be  done  :  these  two  little  ones  I  leare 
to  your  tenderness  and  care;  you  will  yalue 
life,  as  it  giyes  you  an  opportunity  of  forming 

them  to  virtue. L4iy  me  beside  my  Harriet ! ' 

The  old  man's  prediction  was  but  too  wdl 
Teriiied ;  he  did  not  long  surrive  this  pathetic 
declaration.  His  son-in-law  was  now  exposed, 
alone  and  unassisted,  to  the  cares  of  the  world, 
increased  by  the  charge  of  his  boy  and  girl ; 
but  the  mind  wiQ  support  mudi,  when  ouled 
into  exertion  by  the  necessity  of  things.  His 
sorrow  yielded  by  degrees  to  the  thou^ts  of 
that  actire  duty  he  owed  his  children ;  m  time 
his  fire-side  was  Moan  cheered  by  their  sports 
around  it;  and,  though  he  sometimes  looked 
upon  them  with  a  tear  at  the  recollection  of 
the  {Mist,  yet  would  he  as  often  wipe  it  iVom  his 
eye,  in  silent  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  present,  and  the  anticipati<m  of 
tlieftiture. 


CHAP.  III. 

7^  opening*  of  tun)  Characters,  with  wkick  the 
Reader  may  afterwards  be  better  acquainied. 

His  son  had  a  warmth  of  temper,  whidi  the 
father  often  observed  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
regret ;  with  pleasure,  from  considmng  the  ge- 
nerosi^  and  nobleness  of  sentiment  whidi  it  be- 
spoke ;  with  regrei^  from  a  foreboding  of  the 
many  inconveniences  to  which  its  youtunil  pos- 
sessor might  naturally  be  exposed. 

But  Harriet  was  softfiess  itself.  The  spright- 
liness  of  her  gayest  moments  would  be  checked 
by  the  recital  of  the  distress  of  a  fellow-creature, 
and  she  would  often  weep  all  night  fW>m  some 
tale  which  her  maid  had  tdd  of  fictitious  disas- 
ter. Her  brother  felt  the  representation  of  worth 
ill-treated,  or  virtue  oppressed,  with  indignatjon 
against  the  oppressor,  and  wished  to  be  a  man, 
that  he  might,  like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  gird 
on  his  sword  of  sharpness,  and  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  sufl&rer ;  while  his  sister  pressed 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  trembled  for  the  danger 
to  which  she  imagined  him  exposed ;  nay,  she 
has  been  afterwards  heard  to  cry  out  in  her 
sleep,  in  a  hurried  voice,  **  You  shall  not  go, 
my  Billv,  papa  and  I  will  die  if  you  do !" 

A  trifling  incident,  of  which  I  find  an  account 
in  one  of  their  fiither's  letters,  will  discriminate 
^eir  characters  better  than  a  train  of  the  most 
laboured  expression. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  garden  ran  a  little  rivu- 
let, which  was  there  dammed  up  to  furnish  wa- 
ter for  a  faiill  below.  On  the  bank  was  a  lin- 
net's nest,  which  Harriet  had  discovered  in  her 
xambles,  and  often  visited  widi  unc^ommon  an- 
xiety for  the  callow  brood  it  ocmtained.    One 


day  her  brodiar  Mid  ahe  weee  at  play  an  ^ 
green  at  a  little  distance,  attindfd  by  a  servant 
of  thehr  Other's,  when  a  fitvowite  tarrier  of 
Billy's  hai^>ened  to  wander  amoiuait  the  budiea 
whm  this  nest  WAS  sheltered.  Haniet,  afraid 
of  the  coBsequenoef ,  begged  the  servant  to  nm, 
and  prevent  hie  doing  mischief  to  the  birda. 
Just  as  the  fellow  came  v^  the  dog  had  light- 
ed on  the  bush,  and  surpnsad  the  dam,  bat  was 
prevented  from  doing  her  mudi  harm  by  the 
servant,  who  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  neck,  aad 
snatched  his  prey  out  of  his  mouth ;  the  dog, 
resenting  this  rough  usage,  bit  the  man'a  finger 
till  it  hkd,  who,  in  return,  bestowed  a  heavty 
drubbing  upon  him,  without  r^^arding  the  en- 
treaties or  tne  threats  of  his  little  master.  BiQy^ 
Miraged  at  Uie  sufferings  of  his  fiivonrite,  re- 
s(dv^  to  wreak  his  vengeance  where  it  was  in 
his  power;  and  running  up  to  the  nest,  threw 
it  down,  with  all  its  unfledged  inbalntanta,  to 
the  ground.  "  Cruel  Billy !"  cried  his  si^teiv 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  He  turn- 
ed sullenly  ftam  her,  and  walked  up  to  the 
house,  while  ^e,  with  the  man's  assistance,  ga- 
thered up  the  little  flutterers,  and  having  ns- 
tened  the  nebt  as  well  as  die  eovdd,  reflaced 
then  safely  within  it 

When  she  saw  her  brother  asaitt,  hepooledy 
and  would  not  speak  to  her ;  sne  endeavound 
to  regain  his  fisvoor  by  kindness,  bathe  lefkiaed 
her  caresses;  she  sought  out  the  dog  who  had 
spfibred  on  her  linnet  s  account,  and  strekiBg 
him  on  the  head,  fed  Inm  widi  some  eold  meat 
from  her  own  hand;  when  her  brother  saw  it, 
he  caUed  him  away.  She  looked  after  Billy  tin 
he  was  gone,  and  then  burst  into  teara. 

Next  day  they  were  down  at  the  rirolet 
again.  Stifl  was  Harriet  endeavouring  to  be 
reconcOed,  and  still  was  her  brother  averse  ta  a 
reconciliation ;  he  sat  biting  his  thumb,  snd 
looking  augrilj  to  the  ^t  where  hia  fikvoonle 
had  b^  pumshed. 

At  that  instant  the  linnet,  in  whose  eaoae  die 
quarrel  had  b^n,  was  bringing  out  her  yswng^ 
hngs  to  their  first  imperfect  fiight,  and  two  of 
diem,  unfortunately  taking  a  wrong  direetioa^ 
fdl  short  mto  the  middle  of  the  pooL  Billy 
started  fVom  the  ground,  uid  without  consider- 
ing the  depth,  m^ed  into  the  water,  where  he 
was  over  head  and  ears  the  second  step  that  he 
made.  His  sister's  screams  alarmed  the  servant^ 
who  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but  before  he  got  to 
the  place,  the  boy  liad  reached  a  shallower  part 
of  the  pool,  and,  though  staggering^mn  hia  firat 
plunge,  had  saved  both  the  linnets,  whidi  he 
held  car^idly  above  the  water,  and  landed  aafo- 
1^  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  returned  to  his 
sister  by  a  ford  below,  and,  presenting  her  the 
birds,  finng  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and,  blub- 
bering, asked  her,  if  she  would  now  fiirgivehia 
unkindness. 

Such  were  the  minds  whidi  Anned/s  tui- 
tion was  to  form.    To  tepten  the  warmth  of 
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Umm/tv,  wiliMnit  ntb^aiahuig  the  |;nieroii8 
|iriBcg»(»  fton  whidi  it  arose,  and  to  give  firm- 
MM  to  aeiiiibility  where  h  bordered  ob  weak- 
MM,  without  aearing  its  feelings  where  they  led 
to  virtoey  was  the  taak  he  had  marked  oat  for 
has  industry  to  accomplish.  He  owned,  that  his 
plan  was  frequently  interrupted  on  both  sides 
by  the  tendeniess  of  paternal  auction ;  but  he 
aooustomed  himself  to  remonber,  that^  for  his 
ehildren,  he  was  accountable  to  God  and  their 
oountry.  Nor  was  the  situation  I  have  described 
widKMtt  diflkulties,  from  the  delicacy  of  pre- 
venting iadiMitions  in  the  extreme,  wnich  were 
laudable  in  degree  ;  "  but  here  akio,"  said  An- 
nesly, ''  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no  evil  is 
so  pernidous  as  that  which  grows  in  the  soil 
from  which  good  should  have  sprung." 

CHAP.  IV. 

A  very  hrirf  Account  qfiheir  Education. 

AmrisLY  vrss  not  onlythesuperintendantof 
his  children's  manners,  but  their  master  in  the 
several  brandies  of  education.  Reading,  wri- 
tinff,  arithmetic^  the  elements  of  mathematics 
aMTgeography,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
tile  Frendi  and  Italian  languages,  they  learned 
together ;  and  while  Billj  was  employed  with 
his  father  in  reading  Latm  and  Greek,  his  sis- 
ter reodved  instruction  in  the  female  accom- 
l^idimentB,  firom  a  better  sort  of  servant,  whom 
Aimedy  kept  for  that  purpose,  whose  station 
had  once  been  superior  to  servitude,  and  whom 
he  still  treated  more  as  a  companion  than  a  do- 
niestiic.  This  instructress,  indeed,  she  lost  when 
i^Mut  ten  jr^tfs  dd;  but  the  want  was  more 
than  Bupphed  by  tiie  assistance  of  another,  to 
wit,  Mrs  Wistamy,  who  devoted  many  of  her 
kirare  hours  to  the  daughter  of  Annedy,  whom 
die  had  then  sot  acquainted  with,  and  whom 
redprood  worui  had  attached  to  her  with  the 
dncerest  friendship  and  regard.  The  dancing- 
master  of  a  neighbouring  town  paid  tbem  a 
weekly  vidt  for  toeir  instruction  in  the  science 
be  |»rofes8ed ;  at  which  time  also  were  held  thdr 
lamily  concerts^  where  Annedy,  who  was  es- 
teemed in  his  youth  a  first-rate  player  on  the 
violin,  used  to  predde.  Billy  was  an  excellent 
Stooond;  Mrs  Wistanly,  or  her  pupil,  undertook 
for  the  harpdchord;  and'Uie  dancing*master 
played  bass  as  wdl  as  he  could.  He  was  not  a 
vorv  capital  performer,  but  he  was  dways  very 
williBg;  ana  found  as  much  pleasure  in  his 
own  performance  as  the  best  of  them.  Jack 
Hyland,  too,  would  sometimes  join  in  a  catch, 
tiiough  indeed  he  had  but  two, — Christ  Chui^ch 
JMt9,  and  Jack,  thourt  a  toper  f  and  Annedy 
aUttffed  that  he  was  often  out  in  the  last,  but 
Jaoc  would  never  allow  it. 

Besides  these,  there  were  certain  evening  ap- 
propriated to  exerdses  of  the  mind.  *'  It  is  not 


^Mmgh,"  add  Annedy,  ^'  to  put  weapons  into 
tiiose  hands  which  never  have  been  taught  the 
use  of  them ;  the  reading  we  recomn^nd  to 
jrouth  will  store  their  minds  with  intelligence, 
if  they  attend.»to  it  properly ;  but  to  go  a  little 
tether,  we  must  accustom  than  to  apply  it, — 
we  must  teach  them  the  art  of  comnarins  the 
ideas  with  which  it  has  furnished  them.  In 
this  view  it  was  the  practice,  at  those  stated 
times  I  have  mentioned,  for  Billv,  or  his  sister, 
to  read  a  sdect  paesi^  of  some  dasdcal  author, 
on  whose  relations  thev  delivered  <^inions,  or 
on  whose  sentiments  tnej  offered  a  comment. 
Never  was  seen  more  satisfiiction  on  a  counte- 
nance, than  tised  to  enlighten  their  fiidier's,  at 
the  delivery  of  those  observations,  which  his 
little  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  make; 
indeed,  there  could  scarcdy,  even  to  a  stranger, 
be  a  more  pleasing  exhibition ;  their  very  errors 
were  delightful,  because  th^  were  the  errors  of 
benevolence,  generodty,  ana  virtue. 

As  punishments  are  necessary  in  all  sodeties, 
Annedy  was  obliged  to  invent  some  for  the  re- 
gulation of  his :  they  cousbted  only  of  cer- 
tain modifications  of  disgrace.  One  of  them 
I  diall  mention,  because  it  was  exactlv  oppodte 
to  the  practice  of  most  of  our  schools ;  while 
there,  offences  are  punished  by  doubl^  the 
task  of  the  scholar;  with  Annesly,  the  getting 
of  a  lesson,  or  performing  of  an  exercise,  was  a 
privilege,  of  which  a  fiirfoiture  was  incurred  bv 
misbehaviour ;  to  teack  his  children^  that  heo& 
fisred  them  instruction  as  a  favour,  instead  of 
presdng  it  as  a  hardship. 

Billy  had  a  small  part  of  his  father's  garddh 
allotted  him  for  his  peculiar  property^  in  which 
he  wrought  himsdf,  being  nirnished  with  no 
other  assistBOice  firom  the  sardener  than  direc- 
tions how  to  manage  it,  and  parcels  of  the  seeds 
which  they  enabled  him  to  sow.  When  he  had 
brought  these  to  maturi^,  his  father  purchased 
the  produce.  Billy,  witn  part  of  the  purchase^ 
money,  was  to  lay  in  the  stores  necessary  for 
his  future  industrjr,  and  the  oveiplus  he  had  the 
liberty  of  bestowing  on  charitable  uses  in  the 
villa^i  The  same  institution  }>revailed  as  to 
his  sister's  needle-work  or  embroidery.  ^^  For 
it  is  necessaiT,"  sdd  Annedy,  "  to  give  an  idea 
of  property,  but  let  it  not  be  separated  from  the 
id»Ei  OT  beneficence." 

Sometimes,  when  these  sums  were  traced  to 
their  disbursements,  it  was  found  that  Harriet's 
money  did  not  dwa}[s  readi  the  village,  but  was 
intercepted  by  the  piteous  redtd  of  a  wander- 
ing be^;ar  by  the  wa^ ;  and  that  Billy  used  to 
appropriate  part  of  his  to  purposes  not  purdv 
eleemosynary :  as,  when  he  once  parted  with 
two-thirds  of  nis  revenue,  to  reward  a  little  boy 
for  beating  a  big  one,  who  hod  killed  his  tame 
spsrrow ;  or  another  time,  when  he  went  the 
blameable  leitfth  of  comforting  with  a  shilling 
a  lad  who  had  been  ducked  in  a  horse-pond^  for 
xobUng  the  ordi^rd  of  a  miser. 
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It  was  chie^y  in  this  manner  of  instilling 
sentiments  (as  in  the  case  of  the  charitable  es- 
tablishment I  have  mentioned^)  by  leading  in- 
sensibly to  the  practice  of  virtue^  rather  than  by 
downright  precept^  that  Annesly  proceeded  with 
his  chikbren ;  for  it  was  his  maxim^  that  the 
heart  must  feel  as  well  as  the  judgment  be  con- 
yinced^  before  the  principles  we  mean  to  teach 
can  be  of  habitual  service;  and  that  the  mind 
will  always  be  more  strongly  impressed  with 
ideas  which  it  is  led  to  form  of  itself^  than  with 
those  whidi  it  passively  receives  fVom  another. 
When,  at  any  time,  he  delivered  instructions, 
they  were  always  clothed  in  the  garb  rather  of 
advices  Arom  a  friend,  than  lectures  from  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  w^e  listened  to  with  the  warmth  of 
friendship,  las  well  as  the  humility  of  venera- 
tion. It  IS,  in  truth,  somewhat  surprising,  how 
httle  intimacy  subsists  between  parents  and 
their  children,  especially  of  our  sex ;  a  circum- 
stance which  must  operate,  in  conjunction  with 
their  natural  partiahty,  to  keep  the  former  in 
ignorance  of  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
latter. 

Besides  all  this,  his  children  had  the  general 
advantage  of  a  father's  examole :  they  saw  the 
virtues  he  inctdcated  attendea  by  all  the  conse- 
quences in  himself,  which  he  had  promised  them 
as  their  reward ;  piety  in  him  was  recompensed 
by  peace  of  mind,  benevolence  by  self-satisfac- 
tion, and  integrity  by  the  blessings  of  a  good 
conscience. 

But  the  time  at  last  arrived,  when  his  son  was 
to  leave  those  instructions,  and  that  example,  for 
the  walks  of  more  public  life.  As  he  was  intend- 
ed, or,  more  properly  speaking,  seemed  to  have 
an  indination,  for  a  learned  profession,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  receive 
the  finishings  of  education  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  at  one  of  the  universities.  Yet  he  had 
not,  I  have  heard  him  say,  the  most  favourable 
opinion  of  the  general  course  of  education  there ; 
hut  he  loiew  that  a  young  man  might  there 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  know- 
ledge, if  he  were  inclined  to  it ;  and  that  good 
principles  miftht  preserve  him  uncorrupted, 
even  amidst  the  dangers  of  some  surrounding 
dissipation :  besides,  he  had  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  this  plan,  from  the  repeated  request 
of  a  distant  relation,  who  filled  an  office  of  some 
consequence  at  Oxford,  and  had  expressed  a  very 
earnest  desire  to  have  his  young  idnsman  sent 
thither,  and  placed  under  his  own  immediate 
inspection. 

Before  he  set  out  for  that  nlaoe,  Annesly, 
though  he  had  a  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
son,  yet  thought  it  not  improper  to  mark  out 
to  him  some  of  those  errors  to  which  the  unex- 
perienced are  liable.  He  was  not  wont,  as  I  have 
before  obs^red,  to  press  instruction  upon  his 
children ;  but  the  young  man  himself  seemed 
to  expect  it,  with  the  solicitude  of  one  who  ven- 
tured, not  without  anxiety,  to  leave  that  ro«d^ 


wberethehsDdorApwMtaiidftiMid  ted  M- 
therto  guided  him  in  nappioeM  and  adfetjr.  TW 
substance  of  what  he  delivered  to  hb  aoo  mad 
daughter,  (for  she  too  was  an  anditar  of  liia  dia* 
courses,)  I  have  endeavoured  to  oollect  frna 
some  of  the  papers  Mrs  Wistanly  pot  into  mj 
hands ;  and  to  arrange,  as  fiff  as  it  aeemed  av- 
rangeable,  in  the  two  fdlowii^  diaptera. 

It  will  not,  however,  after  afi,  hare  a  pei^seU 
ly  connected  appearance;  because,  I 
it  was  delivered  at  different  times,  as 
invited,  or  leisure  allowed  him ;  bttt  its  \ 

cj  anpoored  to  be  audi,  that,  even  under 

disadvantages,  I  could  not  fwbear  inserting  it. 

CHAP.  V. 

Paternal  Instructions — OfSuspicum  and  Coiifim 
dence — Ridicvlt — ReUgion — Trwe  PUanax 
'^Caution  to  the  Female  Sex, 

''  You  are  now  leaving  us,  my  son,"  sasd 
Annesly,  '^  to  make  your  entrance  mto  tiie 
world ;  for,  thou^  from  the  pale  of  a  ooBc^e^ 
the  bustle  of  ambition,  the  plodding  of  bosiBeK, 
and  the  tinsel  of  gaiety,  are  supposed  to  be  ex« 
eluded ;  yet,  as  it  is  the  place  where  the  penuus 
that  are  to  perform  in  those  several  cbaractm 
often  put  on  the  dresses  of  each,  there  will  not 
be  wanting,  even  there,  those  qualities  that  dia- 
tinguish  in  alL  I  will  not  shodc  your  imagm^ 
tion  with  the  picture  which  some  m^i,  retired 
from  its  influence,  have  drawn  of  the  wotld; 
nor  warn  yoa  against  enormities,  into  wbudi,  I 
should  equally  affiront  your  understanding  and 
^our  feclmp,  did  I  suppose  you  capable  of  faB* 
mg.  Neitner  would  I  arm  you  with  that  aus- 
picious caution,  which  young  men  are  some- 
times advised  to  put  on :  they  who  always  sos- 
pect  will  often  be  mistaken,  and  never  be  hap- 
py. Yet  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
confidence  which  becomes  a  man,  and  die  sin- 
plidty  that  disgraces  a  fool:  he  who  never 
trusts,  is  a  niggard  of  his  soul,  who  starves  Inas- 
self,  and  by  whom  no  other  is  enridied  ;  bathe 
who  gives  every  one  his  confidence,  and  evvnr 
one  ms  praise,  ^uandcrs  the  ftind  that  abooM 
serve  for  the  encouragement  of  integrity,  and 
the  reward  of  excellence. 

''  In  the  circles  of  the  world,  your  notice  m^ 
be  frequently  attracted  by  otgects  glaring,  not 
useful ;  and  your  attachment  won  to  cfaatadcn, 
whose  surfkces  are  showy,  vrithont  intriuse 
value:  in  such drcumstanoes,  be  careful  notal- 
vrays  to  impute  knowledge  to  the  appearanoe  of 
acuteness,  or  give  credit  to  opiniona  acotrding  to 
the  confidence  with  which  they  are  urged.  In 
the  more  hnportan  t  arti  des  of  benef  or  conviecioBy 
let  not  the  flow  of  ridicule  be  mistaken  for  die 
force  of  aTvument.  Nothing  ia  so  easy  as  toei- 
cite  a  lauffb,  at  that  time  oi  Kfe  when  terioos- 
ness  is  hoA  to  be  an  incapacity  of  et^joyiiig  it; 
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and  no  wit  so  f iitiley  or  so^dangeroaa,  as  that 
'whi<^  is  drawn  inm  the  penrerted  attitudes  of 
wrbAt  is  in  itself  momentous.  There  are  in  most 
80<neties  a  set  of  self-important  young  men^  who 
borrow  consequence  from  singularity,  and  take 
iprecedency  in  wisdom  from  the  imfeeling  use  of 
the  ludicrous :  this  is  at  hest  a  shallow  quality ; 
in  objects  of  eternal  moment,  it  is  poisonous  to 
Qpciety .  I  will  not  now,  nor  could  you  then,  stand 
ibrth  armed  at  all  points  to  repel  the  attacks 
which  they  make  on  the  great  principles  of  your 
belief ;  hut  let  one  snggestion  suffice,  exclusive 
of  all  internal  evidence,  or  extrinsic  proof  of  re- 
Telation.  He  who  would  undermine  those  foun« 
datioDs  upon  which  the  fahric  of  our  fUture 
hope  is  reared,  seeks  to  heat  down  that  column, 
which  supports  the  feehleness  of  humanity: — 
let  him  hut  think  a  moment,  and  his  heart  will 
arrest  the  cruelty  of  his  purpose ;— would  he 
pluck  its  little  treasure  frmn  the  hosom  of  po- 
Terty  ?  would  he  wrest  its  crutch  from  the  hand 
of  age»  and  remove  ^m  the  eye  of  affliction  the' 
only  ac^ce  of  its  woe  ?    The  way  we  tread  is 
rugged  at  hest;  we  tread  it,  however,  lighter  hy 
the  fMTOspect  of  that  hetter  country  to  which  we 
trust  it  will  lead :  tell  us  not  that  it  will  end  in 
the  gulph  of  eternal  dissolution,  or  hreak  off  in 
some  wild,  which  fancy  may  fill  up  as  she 
pleases,  hut  reason  is  unahle  to  delineate; 
quendi  not  that  heam,  which,  amidst  the  night 
of  this  evil  world,  has  cheered  the  despondency 
of  ill^requited  worth,  and  illumined  the  dark- 
ness of  sufiering  virtne. 

"  The  two  great  movements  of  the  soul, 
which  the  moulder  of  our  frames  has  placed  in 
them  for  the  incitement  of  virtue  an'^  the  pre- 
vention of  vice,  are  the  desire  of  honour,  and  the 
fear  of  shame :  but  the  perversion  of  these  qua- 
lities, which  the  refinement  of  society  is  pecu- 
liarly unhappy  in  making,  has  drawn  then:  in- 
fluence fVom  the  standard  of  morality,  to  the 
banners  of  its  opposite :,  into  the  first  step  on 
which  a  young  man  ventures,  in  those  paths 
which  the  cautions  of  wisdom  have  warned  him 
to  avoid,  he  is  commonly  pushed  by  the  fear  of 
that  ridicule  which  he  has  seen  levelled  at  sim- 
plicity, and  the  desire  of  that  applause  which 
the  spirit  of  the  profligate  has  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire. 

"  Pleasure  is,  in  truth,  subservient  to  vir- 
tue. When  the  first  is  pursued  without  those 
restraints  which  the  last  would  impose,  every 
infiringemrat  we  make  on  them  lessens  the  en- 
jojrment  we  mean  to  attain ;  and  nature  is  thus 
wise  in  our  construction,  that,  when  we  would 
be  blessed  beyond  the  pale  oi  reason,  we  are 
blessed  imperfectly.  It  is  not  by  the  roar  of 
'  riot,  or  the  shout  of  the  bacchanal,  that  we  are 
to  measure  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  he  feels ; 
the  grossness  of  the  sense  he  gratifies  is  equal- 
ly unsusceptible  of  the  eiQoyment,  as  it  is  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  reason  ;  and,  obdurated  by  ike 
repetition  of  debauch,  is  incapable  of  that  de- 


light whidi  the  finer  sensations  [HXKliiee,  which 
tmills  in  the  bosom  of  delicacy  and  virtue. 

**  Libertines  have  said,  my  Harriet,  that  the 
smiles  of  your  sex  attend  them ;  and  that  the 
pride  of  conquest,  where  conquest  is  difficulty' 
overcomes  the  fear  of  disgrace«^d  defeat.  I 
hope  there  is  less  truth  in  thfs^ft^ark  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Let  it 'be  my  Harriet's  be* 
nef  that  it  cannot  be  true,  for  the  honour  of  her 
sex :  let  it  be  her  care  that,  for  her  own  honour, 
it  may  be  false  as  to  her.  Look  on  those  men, 
my  child,  even  in  their  gayest  and  most  allurins 

Sarb,  as  creatures  dangerous  to  the  peace,  and 
estructive  of  the  welfare,  of  society ;  look  on 
them  as  you  would  on  a  beautiful  serpent, 
whose  mischief  we  may  not  forget  while  we  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  its  skin.  I  marvel  indeed 
how  the  pride  of  the  fair  can  allow  them  to  show 
a  partiabty  to  him,  who  regards  them  as  beings 
merely  subservient  to  his  pleasure,  iH  whose 
opinion  they  have  lost  all  that  dignity  which 
excites  reverence,  and  that  excellence  which 
creates  esteem. 

"  fie  accustomed,  my  love,  to  think  respect- 
fully of  yourself.  It  is  the  error  of  the  say 
world  to  place  your  sex  in  a  station  somewhat 
unworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature ;  and  the  in- 
dividuals of  ours,  who  address  themselves  to 
you,  think  it  a  necessary  ingredient  in  their  dis- 
course, that  it  should  want  every  solid  property 
with  which  sense  and  understanding  would  in- 
vest it.  The  character  of  a  female  pedant  is 
undoubtedly  disgusting;  but  it  is  much  less 
common  than  that  of  a  trifling  or  an  ignorant 
woman :  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is,  in  this 
respect,  advantageous,  that  each  has  a  desire  to 
please,  mingled  with  a  certain  deference  for  the 
other :  let  not  this  purpose  be  lost  on  one  side, 
by  its  being  supposed,  that  to  please  yours,  we 
must  speak  something,  in  which  fashion  has 
sanctified  folly,  and  ease  lent  her  garb  to  insig- 
nificance. In  general  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that,  though  life  has  its  venial  trifles, 
yet  they  cease  to  be  innocent  when  they  en- 
croach upon  its  important  concerns :  the  mind 
that  is  often  employed  about  little  things,  will 
be  rendered  unfit  for  any  serious  exertion ;  and, 
though  temporary  relaxations  may  recruit  its 
strength,  habitual  vacancy  will  destroy  it." 

CHAP.  VI. 

7ft  conHnttation — Cff  Knowledge^— Knowledge  of 
the  World — PoUieness — nonour — Another 
Rule  of  Action  suggested, 

''  As  the  mind  may  be  weakened  by  the  pur- 
I  suit  of  trivial  matters,  so  its  strengm  may  be 
misled  in  deeper  investi^tions. 

"  It  is  a  capital  error  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, to  suppose  that  we  are  never  to  believe 
what  we  cannot  account  for.    There  is  no  rea^ 
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son  why  we  dimild  not  tttempt  to  mutenlibd 
every  tmng;  but  to  own  in  some  instanees  our 
Hinited  knowledge^  is  a  piece  of  modesty  in 
jrliich  lies  the  tmest  wisdom. 
*i  **  Let  it  be  our  care>  that  our  efibrt  in  its 
^tendency  Ib  useful,  and  our  efibrt  need  not  be 
npresaed ;  for  he  who  attempts  the  impossiUft^ 
j  wul  often  achieve  the  extremely  difficult;  bat 
the  pride  of  knowledge  often  hbours  to  gain,, 
what  if  gained  would  be  useless,  and  wastes  exer- 
tion unon  objects  that  have  been  left  unattained 
ftom  tneir  Aitility.  Men  possessed  of  this  de- 
sire,  ^ou  may  peniaps  find,  my  son,  in  that  seat 
of  sdenca  whither  you  are  gomg ;  but  remem« 
her,  that  ivi^it  claims  our  wonder,  does  not  al- 
ways m&nt  our  regard ;  and  in  knowledge  and 
philosophy  be  careftd  to  distinguish,  that  the 
purpose  of  reseasch  should  ever  be  fixed  on  ma- 
king; simple  what  is  abstruse,  not  abstruse  what 
is  sunple;  and  that  difficulty  in  acquisition  will 
no  more  sanctify  its  inexpeoiency,  than  the  art 
of  tumblers,  wlio  have  learned  to  stand  on  their 
heads,  will  prove  that  to  be  the  proper  posture 
for  man. 

''  Tb^re  is  a  pedantry  in  bei^g  master  of 
paradoxes  contrary  to  the  common  opinions  of 

»dieil« 
>  who  ©n- 


mankind,  which  b  equallydisgusting  to  1 
literate  and  the  learned.  The  peasant,  w1 
joys  the  beauty  of  the  tulip,  is  equally  delighted 
with  ihe  philosopher,  though  he  knovra  not  the 


powers  of  the  rays  from  wni^  its  colours  are 
derived ;  and  the  boy  who  strikes  a  ball  with 
his  racket,  is  as  certain  whither  it  will  be  driven 
by  the  blow,  as  if  he  were  perfectly -conversant 
in  the  dispute  about  matter  and  motion.  Va- 
nity of  our  knowledge  is  generally  found  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  acquirement;  l)ecau8e  we  are 
then  looking  bade  to  that  rank  we  have  left,  of 
such  as  know  nothing  at  all.  Greater  advances 
cure  us  of  this,  by  pointing  our  view  to  ihoee 
above  us ;  and  when  we  reach  the  summit,  we 
begin  to  discover,  that  human  knowledge  is  so 
imperfect,  as  not  to  warrant  any  vanity  upon  it. 
In  particular  arts,  beware  of  that  afilbctation  of 
speaking  technically,  by  which  ignorance  is  of<« 
ten  disguised,  and  knowledge  disgraced.  They 
who  are  really  skilful  in  the  principles  of  sci- 
ence, will  acGuire  the  veneration  only  of  shallow 
minds  by  taltdng  scientifically ;  for,  to  simplify 
expression,  is  always  the  efilect  of  the  deepest 
knowledge,  and  the  clearest  discernment. ,  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  who  pos- 
sess taste,  though  they  have  not  attained  skill ; 
who,  if  they  will  be  contented  with  the  ex- 
pession  of  their  own  feelings,  without  labour- 
ing to  keep  up  the  bonrowdl  phrase  of  erudi- 
tion, will  nave  their  opinions  respected  by  all 
whose  suffiages  are  worthy  of  being  gained. 
The  music,  the  painting,  the  poetry  of  tne  pas« 
sions,  is  the  property  of  every  one  who  has  a 
heart  to  be  movc^ ;  and  though  there  may  be 
particular  modes  of  exceUenoe  whi^  natimial 


or  temporaiy  finhioM  cNBte,  yet  dimt  imiaii 
will  ever  remain,  whidi  alone  is  connDon  toalL 

"  The  ostentation  of  lesralng  is  indeed  ^ 
-ways  disgusting  in  the  interooune  of  eocsely; 
for  even  the  benefit  of  instruction  reoeiTed  esa- 
not  allay  the  consdonsness  of  infiericnty,  and 
reinaricable  parts  mme  frequently  attract  aA- 
miratioQ  than  procure  esteem.  To  bnngfardi 
knoidedge  agKeaUy,  as  well  a*  nsefoUy,  x 
pcsrhaps  very  difficult  for  those  who  have  at- 
tained it  in  the  secluded  walks  of  Btudj  snd 
q»eciilation,  and  is  an  art  sehlom  frmnd  oat  in 
men  who  have  likewise  acquired 
ledge  of  the  world. 

^'  I  would,  however,  distingnwdi  1 
knowledge  of  the  wixM  that  fits  vs  for 
course  with  the  better  part  ci  mankiiifi^ 
that  whidi  we  gain  by  assodating  with  die 

*'  But  there  is  a  certain  leained  niat 
meo  as  well  as  metals  acquire;  it  is, 
iq»eaking,  ablemish  in  bodi;  the  aodal feefiiigs 
grow  callous  from  disuse,  and  we  loee  diat  spriK 
^little  afifections,  which  sweeten  tlie  cop  SiUh 
as  we  diink  it. 

''  Even  the  ceremonial  of  the  world,  ahaflssr 
as  it  may  appear,  is  not  without  its  use  :  it  may 
indeed  take  from  the  warmth  of  fiiendahm,  bat 
it  covers  the  coldness  of  indifoence  ;  ana  if  it 
has  repressed  the  genuine  overflowings  of  Jdnd- 
ness.  It  has  smothered  the  tarbolenoe  of  pas- 
sion and  animodty. 

**  Politeness,  taiu^t  as  an  art,  ^  xidicakiis; 
as  the  expression  of  liberal  sratiment  and  eoar- 
teous  manners,  it  is  truly  valuable.  These  h  a 
politeness  of  the  heart,  which  is  confined  to  no 
rank,  and  dep^idant  upon  no  educstioii ;  liie 
desire  (rfobligmg,  whUJi  a  man  posscoocd  of  this 
quality  will  umversally  ahew,  seldoin  fink  sf 
pleasing,  though  lus  style  may  difer  frosn  that 
of  modem  refinement.  I  knew  a  man  in  Lea- 
don,  of  the  gentlest  manners,  and  of  die  mart 
winning  deportment,  whose  eye  was  ever  hrig^ 
ened  with  the  smiles  of  good-faamofur,  and 
whose  voice  was  mellowed  with  the  tones  «f 
complac^cy ;— and  this  man  waa  a  Uack* 
smitn! 

**  The  frdsehood  of  politeness  is  ofloi  plead- 
ed fcNT,  as  unavoidable  m  the  commerce  of  maa- 
kind ;  yet  I  would  have  it  as  little  indulged  as 
posdble.  There  is  a  frankness  widumt  zusCi- 
dty,  an  openness  of  manner,  pompted  by  goo^ 
humour,  but  guided  by  ddicacy,  whicli  some 
are  happy  enoci^  to  possess,  that  engages  every 
worthy  man,  and  gives  not  ofi^oe  even  to  thoae^ 
whose  good  opinion,  thou^  oi  little  estimatioo, 
it  isthe  DusineBS  of  prudence  not  wantonly  to  lose. 

'^  The  drdes  of  the  gay,  my  chikirei^  would 
smile  to  hear  me  talk  ctt  qualities  whidi  my  t^ 
tired  manner  of  life  has  sJloviredme  sohtdeoo- 
portanity  of  observing ;  but  true  good-breeo- 
mg  is  not  confined  within  those  bounds  to  whidi 
dieDT  pedantry  (if  I  may  use  the  expccanoa) 
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would  refllrictit:  trne^ood^breediiigisiheBb- 
ter  of  ^lilaiidmmy^  with  ifeeliiigi  perhape  not 
■o  serkms  or  Usuia,  bat  e^ially  in^ired  by  a 
doeness  of  soul^  and  <^n  to  the  impre«ioii8  of 
8CX3ial  afiection. 

"  As  politeness  is  the  rule  of  the  wcnrld's  man- 
nersy  so  has  it  erected  Honour  the  standard  of 
its  morality ;  but  its  dictates  too  frequently  de- 
part from  wisdom  with  resoect  to  ourselyea^ 
nxnn  justice  and  humanity  wim  respect  toothers. 
Genuine  honour  is  undoubtedly  the  ofispring  of 
both. ;  but  there  has  arisen  a  counterfeit,  wiio^ 
as  he  is  more  boastful  and  showy,  has  more  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  gaiety  and.  grandeur.  Ge- 
neroaity  and  courage  are  the  virtues  he  boasts 
of  possessing ;  but  nis  generosity  is  a  fool,  and 
hia  courage  a  murderer. 

'.*  The  punctilios,  indeed,  on  which  he  de* 
■peDds,  for  his  own  peace,  and  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, are  so  ridiculous  in  the  eye  of  reason,  that 
it  is  not-  a  litde  surprising,  how  so  many  mil- 
lions  of  reasonable  beings  &ould  have  sanctified 
Ihem  with  their  mutual  consent  and  acquies- 
cence ;  that  they  should  have  agreed  to  surround 
the  seats  of  fri^idship,  and  the  table  of  festivi- 
ty, with  so  manj  moras  of  inquietude,  and 
snares  of  destruction. 

''  You  will  probably  hear,  my  son,  very  fr^ 
^nent  applause  bestowed  on  ihen  of  nice  and 
jealous  honour,  who  eaffer  not  the  smallest  af- 
front to  pass  unauestioned,  or  unrevcpffed;  but 
do  not  imagine  that  the  character  whii£  is  most 
sacredly  guarded  is  always  the  most  unwillied 
in  reahty,  nor  allow  yourself  to  envy  a  repn^ 
tation  for  that  sort  of  valour  which  supports 
it.  Think  how  uneasily  that  man  must  pass 
hia  time,  who  sits  like  a  spider  in  the  midst 
of  his  feeling  web,  ready  to  catch  the  minutest 
occasion  for  quarrel  and  resentment.  There  is 
often  more  real  pusillanimity  in  the  mind  that 
starts  into  opposition  where  none  is  necestery, 
than  in  him  who  overlooks  the  wanderings  of 
some  unguarded  act  or  enxression,  as  not  of 
coittequence  enough  to  challenge  indignation  or 
revenge.  I  am  aware,  that  the  younff  and  high- 
spirital  will  say,  that  men  can  only  judge  of 
actions,  and  that  they  will  hold  as  cowardice, 
the  blindness  I  would  recommend  to  afihmt  or 
provocation ;  but  there  is  a  steady  coolness  and 
possession  of  one's  self,  which  this  principle  will 
commonly  bestow,  equally  remote  from  the 
weskness  of  fear,  and  the  discomposure  of  an- 
ger, which  gives  to  its  possessor  a  station  that 
sddom  fails  of  eommanoing  respect,  even  frcnn 
the  ferocious  votaries  of  sanguinary  Honour. 

"  But  some  prindnle  is  required  to  draw  a 
line  of  action,  above  tne  mere  preeeffts  of  moral 
equity, 

« Beyond  the  fixt  and  settled  rnks ;' 

and  for  this  purpose  is  ixurtituted  the  motive  of 
Honour  :—tnere  is  another  at  hand,  which  the 


snbrtitation  of  fins  phantom  too  often  destroys 
— 4t  is  Ckmtcienet — whose  voice,  were  it  not 
Rifled,  (sometiines  by  this  very  fal«e  and  spu- 
rious Honour,"^  wonla  lead  direedy  to  that  lU 
beral  construction  of  the  rules  of  morality  which' 
is  here  contended  for.  Let  my  children  never 
suflfer  this  monitor  to  mak  unheeded,  nor  drown 
its  whimrs,  amidst  the  din  ot  pleasure,  or  die 
busdecttlife.  Consider  it  as  die  representative 
of  that  Power  who  ^lake  the  soul  into  bang, 
and  in  whose  disposal  existence  is!  To  lisl^i, 
therefore,  to  his  unwritten  law,  which  he  pro*- 
mulgates  by  its  voice,  has  every  sanction  whidi 
his  authorify  can  sive.  It  were  enough  to  say 
that  we  are  mortal  ^ — but  the  argument  is  irre- 
sistible, when  we  remember  our  immortality." 

CHAP.  VII. 

Inhrodueing  a  new  and  capital  Character. 

It  was  dius  the  good  man  instructed  his 
children. 

But,  behold  I  the  enemy  came  in  the  night, 
and  sowed  tares ! 

Such  an  enemy  had  die  harmless  family  of 
which  Annedy  was  the  head.  It  is  ever  to.be 
regretted,  that  mischief  is  seldom  so  weak  but 
that  wojdi  may  be  stung  by  it ;  in  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  was  support  by  talents 
misapplied,  and  ingenuity  perverted. 

Sir  Thomas  Sindall  eiyoyed  an  estate  of 
50001.  a-year  in  Annealy's  parish.  His  &ther 
left  him,  when  but  a  diild,  possessed  of  an 
estate  to  die  amount  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  of  a  very  larg»  sum  of  money  besides,  whidi 
his  economy  had  saved  him  from  its  produce* 
His  mother,  though  a  very  good  woman,  was  a 
very  bad  parent;  she  loved  her  son,  as  too  many 
mothers  do,  with  that  instinctive  auction  which 
nature  has  bestowed  on  die  lowest  rank  of  crea- 
tures. She  loved  him  as  her  son,  though  he  in- 
herited none  of  her  virtues ;  and,  bemuse  she 
hi^ypened  to  have  no  odier  child,  she  reared  this 
in  such  a  manner,  as  was  most  likely  to  prevent 
the  comfort  he  might  have  afforded  nerself,  and 
the  usefulness  of  which  he  mieht  have  been  to 
society.  In  short,  he  did  what  he  liked,  at  first, 
because  his  apirit  should  not  be  confined  too 
early ;  and  anerwards  he  did  what  he  liked, 
because  it  was  past  being  confined  at  all. 

But  his  temper  was  not  altogether  oi  that 
fiery  kind,  which  some  young  men,  so  circum- 
stanced, and  so  educsted,  are  possessed  of. 
There  was  a  degree  of  prudence,  which  grew 
up  with  him  from  a  boy,  that  tempered  the,sal- 
lies  of  passion,  to  make  its  obiect  more  sure  in 
the  acQuisition.  When  at  sdiool,  he  was  al- 
ways tne  conductor  of  mischief,  though  he  did 
not  often  participate  in  its  execution ;  and  his 
csrriage  to  his  master  was  sudi,  that  he  was  a 
favourite  widiout  any  abilities  as  a  schcdar,  and 
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acquired  a  chanctor  for  regularity,  while  hia 
aatodatea  were  daily  flog^  for  transgreBsioiiai 
which  he  had  guidd  in  tneir  progress,  and  en- 
joyed  the  fruits  of  in  their  oomnletion.  'Hiere 
sometimes  arose  suspicions  of  tne  reality ;  but 
even  those  who  discoyered  them  mingka  a  cer« 
tain  de^ee  of  praise  with  their  censure,  and 
TOophesied,  that  he  would  be  A  Man  of  the 
World. 

As  he  adyanoed  in  life,  he  fashioned  his  be- 
hayiour  to  the  different  humours  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood:  he  hunted  with 
the  fox-hunters  through  the  day,  and  drank 
with  them  in  the  eyening.  With  these  he  di- 
yerted  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  sober  prigs, 
as  he  termed  them,  who  looked  after  die  im- 
proyement  of  their  estates  when  it  was  fiiir,  and 
read  a  book  within  doors  when  it  rained ;  and 
to-morrow  he  talked  on  farming  with  thu  lat- 
ter class,  and  ridiculed  the  hunting  phrases, 
and  boisterous  mirth  of  his  yesterdajr  s  com- 
panions. They  were  well  pleased  to  laugh  at 
one  another,  wnile  he  lauded  in  his  sleeye  at 
both.  This  was  sometimes  discoyered,  and 
people  were  going  to  be  angry— but  somebody 
'  said  in  excuse,  that  Sindall  was  A  Man  of  the 
World. 

While  the  Oxford  terms  lasted,  (to  which 
place  he  had  gone  in  the  course  of  modem  edu- 
catioh,)  there  were  freouent  reports  in  the 
country  of  the  dissipatea  life  he  led:  it  was 
eyen  said,  that  he  had  disappeared  from  collie 
for  six  weeks  together,  dunng  which  time  he 
was  suspected  of  haying  taken  a  trip  to  Lon- 
don witn  another  man^  wife :  this  was  only 
mentioned  in  a  whisper ;  it  was  loudly  denied; 
people  doubted  at  nrst,  and  shortly  forgot  it. 
Some  little  extrayagandes  they  said  he  might 
haye  been  guilty  of.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
man  of  two-ana-twenty  to  seduoe  himself  al- 
together from  company;  and  you  could  not 
look  for  the  temperance  of  a  hennit  in  a  young 
baronet  of  5000/.  a-year.  It  is  indispensable 
for  such  a  man  to  come  forth  into  life  a  little ; 
with  5000/.  a-year,  one  must  be  A  Man  of  the 
World. 

His  first  tutor,  whose  learning  was  as  exten- 
siye  as  his  manners  were  pure,  left  him  in  dis- 
gust :  sober  people  wondered  at  this ;  but  he 
was  soon  prorided  with  another,  with  whom  he 
had  got  acquainted  at  Oxford;  one  whom  eyery 
body  declared  to  be  much  fitter  for  the  tuition 
of  young  Sindall;  being,  like  his  pupil,  A  Man 
iff  the  World. 

But  liioudii  his  extrayaganoe  in  squandering 
money,  under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman, 
was  frequently  complained  of,  yet  it  was  found 
that  he  was  not  alt<»ether  thoughtless  of  its  ac- 
quisition. Upon  the  sale  of  an  estate  in  his 
neighbourhood,  it  was  discoyered  ^at  a  yery 
adyantageous  mortgage,  which  had  stood  in  the 
name  of  anf>ther,  had  been  really  transacted  for 
the  benefit  of  young  SindaU.    His  prudent 


friends  plumed  ihemielyea  upon  tiik 
fl^ee;  uid,  according  to  their  use  of  theptaK, 
began  to  hope,  that,  after  sowing  faoa  wild  oitii, 
Sir  Thomas  would  turn  out  ^Jfojs  of  t^jr«rii  I 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  footing  on  which  he  stood  with  Annesfy  aad 
his  Famihf. 

Though  sudi  a  man  as  we  have  deaerihed 
might  be  reckoned  a  yaluable  acquaintaoce  hf 
many,  he  was  otherwise  reckoned  bj  Anneslj : 
he  had  heard  enough  (though  he  had  heard  1m 
part)  of  his  character,  to  consider  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous nei^bour ;  butitwasimpoasibietoaymd 
sometimes  sedng  him,  from  whose  father  be  had 
pot  the  living  which  he  now  occupied,     nert 
18  no  tax  so  heavy  on  a  little  man,  as  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  great  one.   Annealy  had  fkmnd  thif 
in  the  lifistime  of  Sir  William  SindalL    HewM 
one  of  those  whom  the  general  yoice  pronouBca 
to  be  a  good  sort  of  man,  under  which  denomi- 
nation I  neyer  look  for  much  sense,  or  nmcb  de- 
licacy. In  &ct,  the  Baronet  possessed  hut  litlk 
of  either ;  he  liyed  ho8i»tably  for  his  own  sake^ 
as  well  as  that  of  his  guestjs,  because  he  liked  i 
good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine  after  it ;  aai 
in  one  part  of  hospitality  he  excelled^  which  vis, 
the  faculty  of  making  eyery  body  drunk,  th&t 
had  not  uncommon  fortitude  to  withstand  bii 
attacks.    Annesly's  cloth  protected  him  fron 
this  last  inconyenience ;  but  it  ofren  drew  froB 
Sir  William  a  set  of  jests,  whidi  his  mcmcrT 
had  enabled  him  to  retain,  and  had  passed 
through  the  heirs  of  his  family,  like  their  estate, 
down  from  the  days  of  that  monardi  of  hot- 
tiouB  memory,  Charles  the  Second. 

Thouffh  to  a  man  of  Annesly's  delicacy  aS 
this  could  not  but  be  hiji^y  disagreeable;,  yet 
gratitude  made  him  Sir  WiOiam's  guest  ofsea 
enough  to  shew  that  he  had  not  fisrgot  that  at- 
tention which  his  past  favours  demanded  ;  ad 
Sir  William  recollected  them  from  another  no- 
tiye ;  to  wit,  that  they  gave  a  sanction  to  those 
liberties  he  sometimes  used  with  him  who  had 
recdyed  them?  This  might  haye  been  held  suf- 
ficient to  haye  canceD^  the  obligation;  but 
Annesly  was  not  wont  to  be  directed  bj  tlis 
easiest  rules  of  yirtUe ;  the  impression  s^  re- 
mained, and  it  eyen  descended  to  the  son  afis 
the  death  of  the  father. 

Sindall,  therefore,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Im 
house ;  and  though  it  might  haye  been  im^i- 
ned,  that  the  dissipated  mind  of  a  young  man  of 
his  fortune  would  haye  found  but  Uttle  defig^t 
in  Annesly's  humble  shed,  yet  he  seemed  to  en* 
joy  its  simplicity  with  the  mghest  rdiafa.  He 
possessed  indeed  that  pliancy  of  dispositioD,  that 
could  wonderfblly  accommodate  himsdf  to  the 
humour  of  eyery  one  around  him  ;  and  be  sp 
managed  matters  in  his  yisiu  to  Annedy,  that 
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his  last  began  to  imagine  the  teparu  he  had 
leard  conoerning  him,  to  be  either  entirely  fidw, 
»r  at  least  aggravated  much  beyond  truth. 

From  what  motire  soever  Sindall  b^gan  these 
isits,  he  soon  discovered  a  very  strong  induce- 
aent  to  continue  them.  Harriet  Annesly  was 
low  arrived  at  the  sise,  if  not  the  age»  of  wo- 
aanhood ;  and  possessed  an  uncommon  dcoree 
f  beauty  and  elegance  of  form.  In  her  nee, 
oined  to  the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  features, 
iras  a  melting  expression,  suited  to  that  sensi- 
dlity  of  soul  with  which  we  have  mentioned 
ler  to  be  endowed.  In  her  person,  rather  above 
he  common  size,  she  exhibited  a  degree  of  ease 
nd  gracefulness  which  nature  aloue  had  given, 
nd  art  was  not  allowed  to  diminish.  Upon  such 
.  woman  Sindall  could  not  look  with  indifier- 
nce ;  and,  according  to  his  principles  of  liber- 
inism,  he  had  marked  her  as  a  prey,  which  his 
ituation  gave  him  opportunities  of  pursuing, 
nd  which  one  day  he  could  not  fail  to  possess. 

In  the  course  of  his  acquaintance,  he  began 
0  discover,  that  the  softness  of  her  soul  was 
tistant  from  simplicity,  and  that  much  art  would 
ie  necessary  to  overcome  a  virtue,  which  the 
land  of  a  parent  had  carefully  fortified.  He  as- 
umed,  therefore,  the  semblance  of  those  tender 
eelings,  which  were  most  likely  to  gain  the 
-steem  of  the  daughter,  while  he  talked  with 
bat  appearance  of  candour  and  principle,  which 
le  thoi^ht  necessary  to  procure  him  the  oonfi- 
lence  of  the  father.  He  would  frequently  con- 
ess,  with  a  sigh,  that  his  youth  had  been  some- 
imes  unwaruy  drawn  into  error ;  then  grasp 
Innesly's  hand,  and,  looking  earnestly  in  his 
ace,  b%  him  to  strengthen,  by  his  counsel,  the 
pod  resolutions  which,  he  thanked  heaven,  he 
lad  been  enabled  to  make.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
on  tinned  to  gain  such  a  degree  of  estimation 
nih  the  fami^,  that  the  younff,  folks  spoke  of 
lis  seeming  good  qualities  wiu  pleasure,  and 
heir  father  mentioned  his  supposed  foibles  with 
^et 


CHAP.  IX. 

''oung  Annesly  goes  to  Oxford^^The  Friendship 
ofSirSaU — Its  Consequences. 

Upon  its  being  determined  that  young  An- 
esly  should  go  to  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas  shewed 
im  remarkable  kindness  and  attention.  He 
onducted  him  thither  in  his  own  carriage ;  and 
B  his  kinsman,  to  whose  charge  he  was  com- 
utted,  happened  accidentally  to  be  for  some 
iroe  unable  to  assign  him  an  apartment  in  his 
ouse,  Sindall  quitted  his  own  lodging  to  ac- 
ommodate  him.  To  a  young  man  newly  launch- 
d  into  life,  removed  from  the  only  society  he 
ad  ever  known,  to  another  composed  of  stran- 
ers,  such  assiduity  of  notice  could  not  but  be 
ligfaly  pleasing ;  1^  in  hii  letters  to  his  fiitber, 


he  did  not  fiul  to  set  forth,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, the  obligations  he  had  to  Sir  Thomas.  His 
&ther,  whom  years  had  taught  wisdom,  but 
whose  warmth  of  gratitude  they  had  not  dimi- 
nished, felt  the  favour  as  acutely  as  his  son ; 
nor  did  the  foresight  of  meaner  souls  arise  in 
his  breast  to  abate  its  aeknowledgment 

The  hopes  which  he  had  formed  of  his  Billy 
were  not  disappointed.  He  very  soon  distin- 
guidied  hiiDsdx  in  the  university  for  learning 
and  genius ;  and  in  the  correspondence  of  his 
kinsman  were  recited  daily  instances  of  the  no- 
tice which  his  parts  attracted.  But  his  praise 
was  odd  in  comparison  with  Sindall's ;  he  wrote 
to  Annesly  of  his  young  Mend's  acquirement 
and  abilities,  in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic  enco- 
mium ;  and  seemed  to  speak  the  language  of  his 
own  enjoyment,  at  the  applause  of  o&ers,  which 
he  repeated.  It  was  on  tnis  side  that  Annesly's 
soul  was  accessible ;  for  on  this  side  lay  that 

Sride  which  is  the  weakness  of  all.  On  this  side 
id  Sindall  overcome  it. 
From  those  very  qualities  also  which  he  ap- 
plauded in  the  son,  ne  doived  the  temptation 
with  whidi  he  meant  to  seduce  him ;  for  such 
was  the  plan  of  exquisite  mischief  he  had  form- 
ed ;  besides  the  common  desire  of  depravity  to 
make  proselytes  firom  innocence,  he  considered 
the  virtue  of  the  brother  as  that  structure,  on 
the  ruin  of  which  he  was  to  accomplish  the  oon- 
ouest  of  the  sister's.  He  introduced  him  there- 
n>re  into  the  company  of  some  of  the  most  artful 
of  his  own  associates,  who  loudly  echoed  the 
praises  he  lavished  on  his  friend,  and  shewed, 
or  pretended  to  shew,  that  value  for  his  ac- 
quaintance, which  was  the  stronsest  recom- 
mendation of  their  own.  The  diffidence  which 
Annesly's  youth  and  inexperience  had  at  first 
laid  upon  his  mind,  they  removed  by  the  en- 
couragement which  their  approbation  Of  his  opi- 
nions bestowed ;  and  he  found  himself  indebt- 
ed to  them  boUi  for  an  ease  of  delivering  his 
sentiments,  and  the  reputation  which  their  suf- 
frages conferred  upon  nim. 

For  all  this^  however,  they  expected  a  return ; 
and  Annesly  had  not  fortitude  to  deny  itn^BXt 
indulgence  for  some  trivial  irregularities,  which 
they  now  and  then  permitted  to  appear  in  their 
conversation.  Atfirst  their  new  acouaintancetook 
no  notice  of  them  at  all ;  he  found  that  he  could 
not  approve,  and  it  would  have  hurt  him  to 
condann.  By  defnrees  he  b^;an  to  allow  them 
his  laugh,  though  bis  soul  was  little  at  ease  un- 
der the  gaiety  wnich  his  features  assumed— once 
or  twice  when  the  migority  against  him  appear- 
ed to  be  small,  he  ventured  to  argue,  though 
with  a  caution  of  giving  offence,  asainst  some  of 
the  sentiments  he  heard.  Upon  these  occasions 
Sindall  artftilJy  joined  him  in  the  argument ; 
but  they  were  always  overcome.  He  had  to  deal 
with  men  who  were  skilled,  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
memory,  in  all  the  sophisins  which  vohipCuaries 
have  framed  to  justify  the  unbounded  pursoit 
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offdeaBure;  and  those  who  had  iMt  karniiiff  to 
aigae«  had  assanuioe  to  laugh.  Yet  Anneu/a 
oonvictioii  was  not  dianged ;  hut  the  edge  of  nia 
abhonrrace  to  vice  was  Uunted ;  and  though  hia 
virtue  kept  her  post,  she  found  henelf  galled  in 
maintaining  it. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after,  thattheyven- 
tored  to  solicit  hia  participation  of  their  plea- 
anrea ;  and  it  waa  not  till  after  many  soHcita* 
tions  that  hia  innocence  waa  overcome.  But  the 
progress  of  their  victories  was  rapid  after  hia 
first  defeat.  And  he  shordy  attained  the  station 
of  experience  vice,  and  bqgan  to  assume  a  su- 
periority from  the  undauntranesB  with  which  he 
practised  it. 

But  it  was  neoeasary,  the  while,  to  deceive  that 
lelation  under  whose  inspection  his  £ither  had 
placed  him ;  in  truth,  it  waa  no  very  hard  matter 
to  deceive  him.  He  wasa  man  of  that  abetract- 
ed  duposition,  that  is  seldom  conversant  with 
anvthing  around  it.  Simplicity  of  mannoa  was, 
in  nim,  the  eflfect  of  an  apathy  in  hia  constitu- 
tion, (increased  by  constant  study,)  that  was 
proof  against  all  idolenoe  of  paasion  or  desire ; 
and  he  thought,  if  he  thought  of  the  matter  at 
all,  that  all  m^i  were  like  himself,  whose  indo- 
lence could  never  be  overcome  by  the  pleaaure 
of  pursuit,  or  the  joya  of  attainment.  BeMeB 
all  thia,  Mr  Lumley,  that  tutor  of  Sindall'a 
whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  was  a  man 
the  beat  calculated  in  toe  world  for  lulling  his 
auqpiciona  asleep,  if  hia  nature  had  ever  allowed 
th^  to  arise.  This  man,  whose  parts  were  of 
that  pliable  kind  that  easily  acquire  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  every  thing,  possessed  the  talent 
of  hypocriay  as  deeply  as  the  desire  of  pleaaure ; 
and  while  in  reality  ne  was  the  most  profliffate 
of  men,  he  had  diat  command  of  passion  which 
never  sufiered  it  to  intrude  where  he  could  wish 
it  concealed ;  he  preaerved,  in  tibe  opinion  of  Mr 
Jephson,  the  gravitv  of  a  studious  and  contem- 
plative character,  wnich  was  so  congenial  to  his 
own :  and  he  would  often  rise  firom  a  metaphy- 
sical discussion  with  the  dd  gentleman^  leaving 
him  in  admiration  of  the  depth  of  his  reading, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  narts,  to  join  the  debaudi 
of  Sindall  and  his  dissolute  companions. 

By  his  assistance,  therefore,  Annesly's  dissi- 
pation was  efibctually  screened  from  tne  notice 
of  his  kinsman;  Jephson  was  even  prevailed 
en,  by  folse  suggestions,  to  write  to  the  country 
continued  encomiums  on  his  sobriety  uid  apph- 
cation  to  ttady ;  and  the  fother,  who  was  happy 
in  believing  mm,  inquired  no  ftrther. 

CHAP.  X. 

A  very  grots  atiempi  it  made  on  Annetfy't 
Hofumr. 

Sindall  haviw  brought  the  mind  of  hia  pro- 
selyte to  that  confonmty  of  sentiment  to  wmeh 
he  had  thus  laboured  to  reduce  it,  ventured  to 


diaoofvertohim  thepMskn  he  had  ctmcA^eA  ftr 
his  sister.  The  oocasioii,  however^  on  wiiic^  W 
discovered  it,  waa  audi  a  one  aa  he  imagiaej 
gave  him  aome  title  to  be  listened  to. 

Annesly  had  an  allowance  settled  on  him  b; 
his  father,  rather,  in  trudi,  above  what  faaa  » 
cumstlmces  might  warrant  with  prcuwieiy ;  to 
aa  the  feelings  of  the  good  man'a  heart  were,  a 
every  virtuous  purpose,  somewhat  beyond  & 
limitationB  of  his  fortune,  he  mdined  ratheriB 
pindi  himself,  than  to  stop  any  channel  dixoi^ 
which  advant^;e  mi|^t  flow  to  his  son ;  vs. 
meant  hia  education  and  hia  mannerB  to  be  is 
every  respect  liberal  and  accomplished. 

But  this  allowance  ill  sufficed  to  gratay  fir 
extravaannce  which  his  late  connexion  hid 
taught  nim :  he  begui  very  soon  to  know  i 
want  which  he  had  never  hitherto  erpetieneei 
At  first,  this  not  only  limited  his  pleasures,  bit 
began  to  check  the  desire  of  them,  and  in  warn 
measure  served  to  awaken  that  sense  of  eoDtn- 
tion,  which  their  rotation  had  before  ovtauiu^ 
But  Sindall  took  care  that  he  should  not  be  iha 
left  to  reflection ;  and  as  soon  as  he  guessed  tk 
cause,  prevented  ita  continuance  by  an  hnmedi. 
ate  supply,  offered,  and  indeed  urasA,  with  ai 
the  open  warmth  of  disinterested  friendslip. 
From  being  accustomed  to  receive,  Anuedr  it 
laat  overcame  the  shame  of  asking,  and  spfJied 
repeatedly  for  sums,  under  the  denominatwa  of 
loans,  for, the  pa^oit  of  which  he  could  od^ 
draw  upon  contmgency.  His  necessities  were 
the  more  frequent,  as,  amongst  other  arte  of 
pleasure  which  he  had  lately  acquired,  that  of 
gaming  had  not  been  omitted. 

Havmg  one  night  lost  a  sum  conaidrfabK 
^bove  what  he  was  able  to  pay,  to  a  memba  i 
their  society  with  whom  he  waa  in  no  degieecf 
intimacy,  he  gave  him  his  note  payable  t£  aen 
morning,  (for  this  was  the  regulated  Hmitstka 
of  their  ciedit,)  though  he  knew  that  to-mof- 
row  would  find  him  as  poor  as  to-night  0% 
these  particular  occasions,  when  hia  hours  wdoH 
have  been  so  highly  irregular,  that  they  cocU 
not  escape  the  censure  (kT  Mr  Jephson^  or  his 
family,  he  used  to  pretend,  th|t,  ux  the  sake  of 
disentangling  some  pmnt  cf  study  widi  Sindal 
and  hia  tut(ftr,  he  had  passed  the  nu;fit  wldi  thai 
at  their  lodgings ;  and  what  smaU  portion  of  it 
was  allowed  for  sleep  he  did  actually  qpoid  thee. 
After  this  loss,  therefore,  he  accompanied  Sa- 
dall  home,  and  could  not,  it  may  wc^  be  sop- 
poeed,  conceal  fifom  him  the  chagrin  it  occasksH 
ed.  His  frimd,  as  usual,  advanced  him  mooey 
for  discharging  the  debt.  Annedy^  Who  nercr 
had  had  occasion  to  Ixvrowso  much  from  him  be- 
fore, expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  necessity  whidi 
his  honour  had  laid  him  und^,  of  acoentiii^  so 
large  a  sum.  **  Poh  T  answered  ^ndall,  *^tB 
but  a  trifle,  and  what  a  man  must  now  and  tbet 
lose  to  be  thought  genteelly  of.~— '^  Yes,  if  bii 
fortune  can  afi&d  it,"  said  the  other^  f^oaa^f 
— -'*  Ay,  thete's  the  rub,^  returned  his  firieBd; 
^'  that  fortune  should  have  conatitated  an  ioe- 
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tuaUty  where  iKatore  made  none*    How  juai  it 

he  complaint  of  JoBer, , 

^  Tell  me  why,  good  HeafcD  I 
Thou  mad*8t  me  what  I  am,  with  all  the  wgmtf 
Aspiring  thoughts,  end  elegant  detiies. 
That  fiU  the  happiest  man  ?* 

[liat  gadi  should  he  the  lot  of  my  friend,  I  can 
egret— thanks  to  my  hotter  stars,  I  can  more 
han  regret  it.  What  is  the  valne  if  this  dross, 
holding  a  handful  of  ^Id,)  but  to  make  the 
ituation  of  merit  level  with  its  desendngs  ?  Yet, 
^eve  me,  there  are  wants  which  richra  cannot 
emove,  desires  which  8(»netinies  they  cannot 
atisfy ;  even  at  this  moment,  your  seeming- 
lappy  Sindall,  in  whose  lap  fortune  has  poured 
ler  blessings,  has  his  cares,  rov  Anneshr^  has 
lis  inquietudes,  which  need  the  hand  of  mend- 
hip  to  comfort  and  to  sooth." 

Anne8ly,.with  all  the  warmth  of  his  nature, 
nsisted  on  partaking  his  uneasiness,  that  if  he 
»uld  not  alleviate,  he  might  at  leastoondole  with 
lis  distress. 

Sindall  embraced  him.  ''  I  know  your  fHend- 
ihip,''  said  he,  '*  and  I  will  put  it  to  the  proofl 
ifou  have  a  sister,  the  lovely,  the  adorable  Har« 
let ;  she  has  robbed  me  of  that  peace  which  the 
mule  of  fortune  cannot  restore,  as  her  frown  has 
3een  unable  to  take  away  I  IHd  you  know  the 
>uming  of  this  bosom  !--4>ut  I  speak  unthink- 
ngly  what,  perhaps,  my  delicacy  should  not 
lave  whispered,  even  in  the  ear  of  friendship. 
Pardon  me — ^the  ardour  of  a  love  like  mine  may 
)e  forgiven  some  extravagance." 

Annesly's  eyes  sufBdently  testified  his  inward 
»itisfaction  at  this  discovery,  but  he  recollected 
he  dignitv  which  his  situation  required,  and 
'eplied  calmly,  "  That  he  pretenoed  no  gui- 
lance  of  his  sister's  inclinations ;  that  his  own 
p-atitude  for  Sir  Thomas's  favours  he  had  ever 
oudly  declared,  and  that  he  knew  his  sister  felt 
inough  on  his  account  to  make  the  introduction 
)f  her  broth^'s  friend  a  more  than  usually  &- 
^ourable  one." 

"  But  my  situation,"  returned  Sindall,  '^  is 
extremely  particular.  You  have  heard  my  oip^ 
aions  on  ttie  score  of  love  often  declared,  and^ 
trust  me,  they  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
iieart.  The  trammels  of  form  which  the  un?- 
Feeling  custom  of  the  world  has  thrown  upon 
the  freedom  of  mutual  affection,  are  insuppori- 
ible  to  that  fineness  of  soul  to  which  restraint 
md  happiness  are  terms  of  (^position.  Letmj 
mistress  be  my  mistress  still,  with  all  the  privi* 
leges  of  a  wife,  without  a  wife's  indifierenoe,  or 
a  wife's  disquiet — ^My  fortune  the  prmierty  of 
her  and  her  friends;  but  that  liberty  alone  re* 
served,  which  is  the  strongest  bond  of  the  affec* 
tion  she  should  wish  to  possess  from  me."  He 
looked  stedfastly  in  Annesly's  face,  which  by 
this  time  bcsan  to  assume  every  mark  of  re* 
sentmeut  and  indignation.  He  eyed  him  aakani 


with  an  aftcted  imile.  '' You  SMile,  at,"  aud 
Annealv,  whose  breath  was  stifled  by  the  swdl« 
ing  of  ma  heart.  Sindall  lanahed  aloud.  *^  I 
am  a  wretched  hypocrite,"  said  he,  ^'  and  could 
ooDtain  myaelf  no  longer."— ^'  So  you  were  but 
in  jest,  it  seems,"  refdied  the  other,  settling  h» 
features  into  a  dry  composure. — ^"MydearAn- 
nealy,"  returned  he,  '*  had  you  but  seen  the 
countenance  this  trial  of  mine  gave  vou,  it  would 
have  made  a  picture  worthy  of  tne  gaUery  of 
Florence.  I  wanted  to  have  a  perfect  idea  of 
surprise,  indignation,  atru^xUng  mendship,  and 
aweUing  honour,  and  I  think  I  succeeded. — But 
I  keep  you  frcnn  your  rest— Good-ni^t."-^ 
And  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 
^ABuesly  had  felt  too  much  to  be  aUe  to  re- 
al^ himself  speedily  to  rest :  he  eould  not  but 
tmnk  this  joke  of  nis  fiiend  rather  a  serious 
one,  yet  he  had  seen  him  sometimea  carry  ibis 
q^ecies  of  wit  to  a  verr  extraordinary  length ; 
but  the  indelicacy  of  tne  nreaent  inatance  was 
not  to  be  eaaily  accounted  fat — he  doubted,  be- 
lieved, was  anffrv#  and  pacified  by  turns ;  the 
remembrance  m  nis  &V0ur8  arose ;  thejr  arose  at 
first  inaform  that  added  to  the  maUgmty  of  the 
offence ;  then  the  series  in  whidi  they  had  bean 
bestowed,  seemed  to  plead  on  the  other  aide. 
At  last,  when  worn  bv  the  fighting  of  oiHitraiy 
emotions,  he  looked  forward  to  the  oonsequen* 
ces  of  a  rupture  with  Sindall ;  the  fdeaaurea  of 
that  society  of  which  he  waa  the  kuer,  theh*- 
bitual  tie  which  it  had  got  on  Annesly's  soul 
prevailed ;  for  he  had  by  tnis  time  lost  that  sa« 
tis&ction  which  waa  wont  to  fiow  from  himselfl 
He  shut  his  mind  against  the  suggestions  of  any 
farther  suspicion,  imd,  with  that  winking  cow« 
ardice  whidi  manv  mistake  for  resolution,  was 
resolved  to  trust  nim  for  his  friend,  whom  it 
would  have  hurt  him  to  consider  as  an  enemy. 
Sindall,  oa  the  other  hand,  discovered  that 
the  youth  was  not  so  oitirely  at  his  disposal  aa 
he  had  imagined  him ;  and  that  though  he  waa 
proselyte  enough  to  be  wicked,  he  mus^  be  led 
a  little  &rther  to  be  nsef uL 


CHAP.  XI. 

Aimeshf  gives  farther  proofs  ofdepraviiff  cfMas^ 
ners-^The  effect  it  has  on  his  Father,  and  the 
consequences  with  regard  to  his  connexion  with 
SindalL 

To  continue  that  train  of  dissipation  in  wHch 
their  pupil  had  been  initiated,  was  the  business 
•f  Sindall  and  his  associates.  Though  they  con- 
trived, as  we  have  before  mentions,  to  escape 
the  immediate  notice  of  Mr  Jephson,  yet  the 
eves  of  others  could  not  be  so  easily  bunded ; 
tne  bdiaviour  of  Anneslv  began  to  be  talked  of 
for  ita  incsularity,  ana  the  more  so,  for  the 
diange  whidi  it  had  undergone  from  that  sim* 
plictty  of  maniien  whidi  he  had  brought  with 
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him  to  Oxfoid.  And  some  one>  whether  from 
regard  to  him^  or  what  other  motive  I  know 
noty  informed  his  kinsman  of  what  every  one 
hat  his  kinsnum  suspected. 

Upon  this  information^  he  gave  the  yoong 
man  a  lecture  in  the  usual  terms  of  admonition ; 
hut  an  effort  was  always  painful  to  him^  even 
where  the  c^oe  was  more  agreeahle  than  that 
of  reproof.  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the 
assistance  of  his  fellow-philosopher,  Mr  Lum- 
ley,  whom  he  informed  of  the  accoimts  he  had 
received  of  Annesly's  imprudence,  and  entreated 
to  take  the  proper  measures,  from  his  influence 
with  the  young  gentleman,  to  make  him  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
to  prevent  its  continuance  for  the  ftiture. 

Lumley  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  intelli- 
genoe  witn  unparalleled  command  of  features ; 
razretted  the  too  prevailing  dissipation  of  youth, 
affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  accusation, 
but  promised,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
proper  inquiries  into  the  fiict,  and  take  the  most 

Sudent  method  of  preventing  a  consequence  so 
ngerous,  as  that  of  drawing  from  the  road  of 
lus  auty,  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  possess- 
ed of  so  many  good  qualities  as  Mr  Annedy. 

Whether  Mr  Lumley  employed  his  talents 
towards  his  reformatiou  or  d^eneration,  it  is 
certain  that  Annesly's  conduct  betrayed  many 
marks  of  the  latter.  At  last,  in  an  hour  of  in- 
toxication, having  engaged  in  a  quarrel  wi^ 
one  of  his  companions,  it  produced  consequen- 
ces so  notorious,  that  the  proctor  could  not  fail 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  and  tnat  oflScer  of  the  uni- 
versity having  interposed  his  authority  in  a 
manner  which  the  humour  of  Annesly,  mflam- 
nable  as  it  then  was,  could  not  brook,  he  broke 
forth  into  some  extravagances  so  personally  of- 
fensive, that  when  the  matter  came  to  be  can- 
vassed, nothing  short  of  expulsion  was  talked  of 
as  a  punishment  for  the  offence. 

It  was  then  that  Mr  Jephson  first  informed 
his  father  of  those  irregularities  which  his  son 
had  been  guilty  of.  His  fiither,  indeed,  from  the 
discontinuance  of  that  gentleman's  correspond- 
ence  much  beyond  the  usual  time,  had  b^;un 
to  make  some  unfavourable  conjectures ;  but  he 
accounted  for  this  neglect  from  many  different 
causes ;  and  when  once  his  in^nuity  had  taken 
that  side  of  the  argument,  it  quickly  found 
means  to  convince  mm  that  his  kinsman's  si- 
lence could  not  be  imputed  to  any  fault  of  his 
son. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  one  of  their  solitary 
meals,  that  this  account  of  Jephson's  happened 
to  reach  Annesly  and  his  daughter.  Harriet 
never  foi^ot  her  Billy's  health ;  and  she  had 
now  filled  her  Other's  glass  to  the  accust<mied 
pledge,  when  the  servant  brought  them  a  letter 
with  the  Oxford  mark  on  it.  '^  Read  it,  my 
love,"  said  Annesly,  with  a  smile,  while  ha  be- 
gan to  blame  bis  suspicions  at  the  silence  of  his 
kinfliuo.    Hanriet  began  reading  acoofdingty. 


hot  she  had  scarce  got  through  the  fint  iCBlaee. 
when  the  matter  it  contained  rendered  her  nia 
inarticulate.  Her  fiither  took  the  letter  out  of 
her  hand,  and,  after  perusing  it,  he  put  it  m 
his  pocket,  keying  up  a  look  of  eompowit 
amidst  the  anguish  with  which  his  bent  ir« 
vmmg.  ''  Alas  i"  said  Harriet,  ''  what  hasar 
brother  done  ?"  He  pressed  her  inTolnntaz3y 
to  his  bosom,  and  it  was  then  that  lie  eoiddsot 
restrain  his  tears. — "  Your  brother^  my  lor?, 
has  forgotten  the  purity  which  here  ia  happi- 
ness, and  I  fear  has  ill  exchanged  it  for  wbit 
the  world  calls  pleasure ;  but  this  is  the  first  ef 
his  wanderings,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  ol 
him  back  into  the  path  he  has  left.  Readi  is 
the  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  my  love." — ^"  I  wi 
go,"  said  she,  sobbing,  *'  and  pray  fin*  him  dig 
while.'*  Annesly  sat  down  to  write. — *'^j 
dearest  boy  !" — ^'twas  a  movement  growa  me- 
chanical  to  his  pen.  He  dasht  tfarou^  tbf 
words,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  place.  Ye  knm  ] 
not,  ye  who  revel  in  the  wantonness  of  dis^ 
tion,  and  scoff  at  the  solicitude  of  parental  i^ 
fection  !  ye  know  not  the  agony  of  such  a  tear; 
else — ^ye  are  men,  and  it  were  beyond  the  d^ 
pravity  of  nature. 

It  was  not  till  smr  more  than  one  Uottc4 
scrawl,  that  he  was  able  to  write  what  the  mas 
might  claim,  and  the  parent  diould  approrc 
The  letter  which  he  at  last  determined  to  mad, 
was  of  the  following  tenor : 

"  My  Son, 

"  With  anguish  I  write  what  I  trust  wiD  k 
read  with  contrition.  I  am  not  skilled  in  the 
language  of  rebuke ;  and  it  was  once  my  pride 
to  have  such  a  son,  that  I  needed  not  to  aoqui? 
it.  If  he  has  not  lost  the  feelings  by  which  die 
silent  sorrows  of  a  father's  heart  are  andostood, 
I  shall  have  no  need  of  words  to  recal  him  free 
that  conduct  by  which  they  are  caused.  In  the 
midst  of  what  he  will  now  tenn  pleasure,  he 
may  have  forgotten  the  fiither  and  the  fiioid; 
let  this  tear,  with  which  my  paper  is  Uott^ 
awaken  his  remembrance ;  it  is  not  the  first  I 
have  shed,  but  it  is  the  first  which  flowed  from 
my  affliction  mingled  with  disgrace.  Had  I  been 
only  wecjnng  for  my  son,  I  i£ou]d  have  fbond 
some  melandioly  comfort  to  support  me  ;  whik 
I  blush  for  him,  I  have  no  coosolatioii. 

"  But  the  future  is  yet  left  to  him  and  tome; 
let  the  reparation  be  immediate,  as  the  wna^ 
was  great;  that  the  tongue  which  speaks  d 
your  shame  may  be  stopt  with  the  infi»rmati(a 
of  your  amendment." 

He  had  just  finished  this  letter  when  Har- 
riet entered  the  room.  ''  Will  ray  dexr  papa 
forgive  me,"  said  she,  ''  if  I  indose  a  few  nnes 
under  this  cover?" — "  Fomve  you,  my  dear  J 
it  cannot  offbnd  me."  She  bid  her  hmd  on  his 
letter,  and  looked  as  if  she  would  have  and 
something  moce ;  he  preflied  her  hand  in  his ;  a 
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tear  wMcb  bud  just  budded  in  ber  eye^  now 
dropped  to  tbe  ground.  *'  Yon  bave  not  been 
'  borsn  to  my  BiUy  ?"  Sbe  blusbed  as  sbe  spoke, 
and  ber  father  kissed  ber  cbeek  as  it  blusbed. 
She  inclosed  the  following  note  to  ber  brother : 

'*  Did  my  dearest  BiUy  bat  know  the  sorrow 
which  be  has  given  the  roost  indulgent  of  fa- 
thers, he  could  not  less  than  his  Harriet  regret 
tbe  occasion  of  it. 

*'  But  diings  may  be  represented  worse  than 
they  really  are.  I  am  busy  at  framing  excuses ; 
but  I  will  say  nothing  more  on  a  subject  which, 
by  this  time,  my  brother  must  have  thought 
enotigh  on. 

''  Alas !  that  yon  should  leave  this  seat  of  in« 
nocent  delight !  But  men  were  made  for  bustle 
and  society — yet  we  might  have  been  happy  here 
together :  there  are  in  other  hearts  wishes  which 
they  call  ambition ;  mine  shrinks  at  the  thought, 
and  would  shelter  for  ever  amidst  tbe  sweets  of 
this  humble  spot.  Would  that  its  partner  were 
here  to  taste  them  !  The  shrub- walk,  you  mark- 
ed out  through  tbe  little  grove,  I  nave  been 
careful  to  trim  in  your  absence — 'tis  wild,  me- 
lancholy, and  thoughtful.  It  la  there  that  I 
think  most  of  my  Billy. 

'^  But  at  this  time,  besides  his  absence,  tbere 
is  another  cause  to  allay  the  pleasure  which  the 
beauties  of  nature  shomd  bestow.  My  dear  papa 
is  far  fVt>m  being  welL  He  has  no  fixed  com- 
plaint, but  he  looks  thin  and  pale,  and  his  ap- 
petite is  almost  entirely  gone ;  yet  he  will  not 
let  me  say  that  be  ails.  On,  my  brother !  I  dare 
not  think  more  that  way.  Would  you  were  here 
to  comfort  me !  In  the  mean  time,  remember 
your  ever  affecdbnate,  HAaaiET." 

Annesly  was  just  about  to  dispatch  these  let- 
ters, when  be  received  one  expressed  in  the  most 
syropadiizing  terms  from  Sir  Thomas  Sindall. 
*That  young  gentleman,  after  touching  in  the 
tenderest  manner  on  the  pain  which  a  father 
must  feel  for  tbe  errors  of  ms  children,  adminis- 
tered the  only  comfort  that  was  left  to  adminis- 
ter, by  representing  that  young  Annesly's  fault 
had  been  exaggerated  much  beyond  tbe  truth, 
and  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  tbe  effects  of 
a  warm  temper,  accidentally  inflamed  with  li- 
quor, and  provoked  by  some  degree  of  insolence 
in  the  officer  ff>  whom  the  outrage  bad  been  of- 
fered :  be  particularly  regretted,  that  his  pre- 
sent dispositiou  towards  sobriety  had  prevented 
himself  fh>ro  being  present  at  that  meeting,  in 
whicb  case,  be  said,  be  was  pretty  certain  this 
unlucky  affidr  had  never  banpened ;  that,  as  it 
was,  the  only  thing  left  for  nis  friendship  to  do, 
was  to  amend  wbat  it  had  not  lain  within  bis 
power  to  prevent;  and  be  begged,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  old  gentleman's  regard,  that  he 
might  honour  him  so  far  as  to  commit  to  him 
the  care  of  setting  matters  to  rights  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  bis  son,  which  he  hoped  to 
be  soon  able  effeetoally  to  restore. 

VOL.  V. 


The  earliest  consolation  wbldi  a  man  receivaa 
af^  any  calamity,  is  hallowed  for  ever  in  his 
regard,  as  a  benighted  traveUer  caresses  die  dog, 
whose  barkings  first  announced  him  to  be  near 
the  habitations  of  men.  It  was  so  witii  Annesly ; 
bis  unsuspecting  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude towards  this  friend  of  bis  son,  and  he  now 
grew  lavish  of  his  confidence  towards  him,  in 
proportion  as  he  recoUected  having  once  (in  his 
present  opinion  unjustly)  denied  it. 

He  returned,  therefore,  an  answer  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas, with  all  those  genuine  expressions  of  ac- 
knowledgment, which  the  honest  emotions  <^ 
his  soul  could  dictate ;  be  accepted,  as  the  gicaU 
est  obligation,  that  concern  whidi  he  took  in  the 
welfare  of  his  son,  and  cheerfUly  reposed  on  bis 
care  the  trust  which  his  friendship  desired ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  it,  he  inclosed  to  him  tbe  letter  be 
had  wrote  to  William,  to  be  delivered  at  what 
time,  and  enforced  in  what  manner,  bis  prudence 
should  suggest. 

CHAP,  XII. 

The  Plan  which  SindaU firms  fir  obUteraiimg  the 
stain  which  the  Character  of  his  Friend  had  sufi 
fired. 

Sir  Thomas  did  accordingly  deliver  this  let- 
ter of  Annesly's  to  bis  son ;  and  as  the  peni- 
tence which  the  younglnan  then  felt  for  his  re- 
cent offence,  made  the  assumption  of  a  clmrac<^ 
ter  of  sobriety  proper,  he  accompanied  this  pa- 
ternal remonstrance  with  advices  of  his  own, 
dictated  alike  by  friendship  and  prudence. 

They  were  at  this  time,  indeed,  but  little  ne- 
cessary ;  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  the  genuine  feelings 
of  his  nature  had  time  to  arise ;  and,  awakened 
as  they  now  were  by  the  letters  of  his  father  and 
sister,  their  voice  was  irresistible :  he  kissed  tbe 
signature  of  their  names  a  thousand  times,  and, 
weeping  on  Sindall's  neck,  imprecated  the  wrath 
of  heaven  on  bis  own  head,  that  could  thus  heap 
affliction  on  tbe  age  of  the  best  of  parents. 

He  expressed  at  the  same  time  bis  intention 
of  leaving  Oxford,  and  returning  home,  as  an 
immediate  instance  of  his  desire  of  reformation. 
Sir  Thomas,  though  be  gave  all  the  praise  to 
this  purpose  which  it»  filial  piety  deserved,  yet 
doubted  tbe  propriety  of  puttmg  it  in  execution : 
he  said,  that  in  the  little  circles  of  the  country, 
Annesly's  penitence  would  not  so  immediately 
blot  out  bis  ofl&nce,  but  that  the  weak  and  thte 
illiberal  would  shun  tbe  contagion,  as  it  were, 
of  bis  company,  and  that  be  would  meet  every 
day  with  affironts  and  neglects,  which  tbe  sin- 
cerity of  bis  repentance  ill  deserved,  and  bis  con- 
sciousness of  that  sincerity  might  not  eauly 
brook.  He  told  him,  that  a  young  gentleman, 
a  friend  of  his,  who  was  just  going  to  set  oat  on 
a  tour  abroad,  bad  but  a  lew  daya  hefoe  wt\\n 
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ten  to  bba,  doddiig  his  reccmiiiendation  of 
aomebodjf  with  Uie  manners  and  education  of 
a  gentleman,  to  accompany  him  on  his  trarels, 
and  that  he  bdiered  he  could  easily  procure  thai 
station  for  his  friend ;  which  would  have  the 
doiU>Ie  advantage,  of  removing  him  trcm  the  ob* 
loquy  to  whidi  the  late  acddent  had  subjected 


in  die  xmremty  wat  mitifpated  hf  tfe 
interest  of  Sindall,  and  the  interocflaiai  or  Jfr 
Jephson.  Expulsion,  whidi  had  before  been  im« 
sisted  on,  was  changed  into  a  sentence  of  \em 
indignity,  to  wit,  that  of  being  pubUdy  repri- 
manded  by  the  head  of  the  college  to  wliidi  he 
belonged;  after  submitting  to  which,  be 


him,  and  of  improving  him  in  everv  re^)ect,  by    out,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomasy  to  bid  adiea 


^  (^portunity  it  would  give,  of  observing  the 
laws,  customs,  and  polity  of  our  neighbours  oo 
the  Continent. 

While  the  depressionproduoed  by  Annesly's 
eonaoiousness  of  his  ofiences  remained  strong 
upon  his  mind,  this  pn^sal  met  with  no  very 
warm  reception ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  com« 
fort  and  encouragement  of  his  friend  prevailed, 
the  ambition  which  a  man  of  his  age  naturally 
feeh  to  see  something  of  the  world,  began  to 
speak  in  its  behalf ;  he  motioned,  however,  the 
consent  of  his  fittl^  as  an  indispensable  preli- 
minary. This  Sir  Thomas  allowed  to  be  just ; 
and  shewing  him  that  confidential  letter  which 
the  old  gentleman  had  written  him,  undertook 
to  mention  this  scheme  for  his  approbation  in 
the  answer  he  intended  making  to  it.  In  this 
too  was  inclosed  his  young  friend's  return  to  the 
letters  of  his  frtther  and  sister,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  chapter ;  full  of  that 
contrition  whico,  at  the  time,  he  really  felt,  and 
of  those  good  resolutions  which,  at  the  time,  he 
sincerdy  formed.  As  to  the  matter  of  his  going 
abroad,  he  only  toudied  on  it  as  a  plan  of  Sir 


to  his  Other's  house^  preparatory  to  hia  goii^ 
abroad. 

His  fother  at  meeting  touted  on  his  late  or* 
r^ularities  with  that  delicacy,  of  which  a  gooi 
mind  cannot  divest  itadf,  even  amidst  the  pur- 
posed severity  of  reproof:  and  having  thus  far 
sacrificed  to  justice  and  parental  authority,  he 
opened  his  soul  to  all  that  warmth  of  affeGtien 
which  his  Billy  .had  always  experienced  ;  nar 
was  the  mind  of  his  son  jet  so  perverted  by  has 
former  course  of  dissipation,  as  to  be  insensible 
to  that  sympathy  of  fedings  which  this  indul- 
gence should  produce.  The  tear  which  he  of- 
fered to  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  heart ;  wnn^ 
bv  the  recollection  of  the  past^  and  swellhig  witA* 
tne  purpose  of  the  friture. 

when  the  morning  of  his  departure  arrived, 
he  stole  sofUy  into  his  father's  chamber,  mean- 
ing to  take  leave  of  him  without  being  seen  by 
his  sbter,  whose  tenderness  of  soul  could  not 
easily  beur  the  pangs  of  a  solemn  fkrew^L  He 
found  his  father  on  his  knees. — ^The  good  man, 
rising  with  that  serene  dignity  of  aspect  whidi 
^se  saored  duties  ever  conferred  on  him,  turned 


.Thomas  SindaU's,  whose  friendship  had  dicta-    tohis  son :  ''You  go,  my  boy,"  said  he, ''  to  a  dift> 


ted  the  proposal,  and  whose  judgment  of  its  ex* 
pediency  his  own  words  were  to  contain. 

His  father  received  it,  not  without  those  pangs 
whidi  the  thought  of  separation  from  a  son,  on 
whom  the  peace  of  his  soul  rested,  must  cause ; 
biKt  he  examined  it  with  that  impartiality  which 
hia  wisdom  suggested  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned his  chudren:  ''My  own  satisfaction," 
he  would  often  say,  "  has  mr  its  object  only  the 
few  vears  of  a  waning  life ;  the  situation  of  my 
chiloren,  my  hones  would  extend  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  much  longer  period."  He  hdd  the  ba- 
lance, therefore,  in  an  even  hand ;  the  arguments 
c^  Sindall  had  much  of  the  specious,  as  his  in- 
ducement to  use  them  had  much  of  the  friendly. 
The  young  gentleman^  whom  Billy  was  to  ac- 
oompany,  had  connexions  of  such  weight  in  the 
state,  that  the  foiiest  pioq>ects  ieemol  to  open 


tant  land,  far  from  the  guidance  or  protection  of 
your  eardily  parent ;  I  was  recommending  you 
to  the  care  of  Him  who  is  at  all  tiknes  present 
with  you :  though  I  am  not  superstitious,  yet, 
Icon&s8,Ifeel  something  about  measif  lahwld 
never  see  vou  more ;  if  Utese  are  my  last  words, 
let  them  oe  treasured  in  your  remembraac&— 
Live  as  becomes  a  man  ana  a  Christian  ;  live  as 
becomes  him  who  is  to  live  for  ever !" 

As  he  spoke,  his  daug^t^  entered  the  room. 
"  Ah !  my  Billy,"  said  she,  "  could  yoa  have 
been  so  cruel  as  to  go  without  seeii^  your  Har- 
riet? it  would  have  broken  my  heart!  Oh!  I 
have  much  to  say,  and  many  farewells  to  take ; 
•yet  now,  methinks,  I  can  say  nothing,  and  scarce 
dare  bid  you  fkrewdl  1"—"  My  diildren,"  in- 
terrupted her  father,  "  in  this  coftmiet  is  a  pre- 
sent I  have  always  intended  for  each  of  you; 


from  their  patronaj^ ;  nor  could  the  force  of  that    and  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  last  tinae  we  diall 


argument  ne  denied,  which  supposed  conve- 
niency  in  the  change  of  place  to  Annesly  at  the 
present,  and  improvement  for  the  future.  There 
were  not,  however,  wanting  some  considerations 
of  reason  to  side  with  a  parent's  tears  against 
the  journey ;  Imt  Sindall  had  answers  for  them 
all ;  and  at  last  he  wrung  from  him  bis  slow 
leave,  on  condition  that  William  should  return 


meet  toother,  I  thiuk  the  fittest  to  bestow  then. 
Here,  my  Harriet,  is  a  minature  of  Uiat  angel 
your  mower ;  imitate  her  virtues,  and  be  b^ipy* 
— Here,  my  Billy,  is  its  counteipart,  a  pictme 
of  your  fotner ;  whatever  he  is,  Heavai  knows 
his  affection  to  you;  let  that  endear  the  me- 
morial, and  recommoid  that  conduct  to  his  sob 
which  will  nMtke  his  father's  grey  hairs  go  down 


home,  for  a  sinele  day,  to  bid  the  last  &rewell   to  the  grave  in  peace !"  Tears  were  the  only  sn- 
to  his  fother  and  his  Harriot  swer  that  either  could  give.  Annesly  embraced 

MeaBtima^  the  pumshmelit  of  Annesly's  late    his  son^  and  bkiied  him.  Hicriet  baibbendiai 
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his  neck!  Twieeheofiked  toffo^andtwicetfie 
agony  of  his  sistet  nuBed  him  bade ;  at  last  tiie 
flung  herself  into  tne  anns  of  her  father,  who 
hedtoning  to  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  just  then  ar- 
rired  to  cany  off  his  companion,  that  young  gen* 
tleman,  who  was  himself  not  a  little  amcted 
with  the  scene,  took  his  friend  by  the  hand,  tmd 
led  him  to  the  carrii^  that  waited  diem. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

He  reaches  London^  where  he  remains  longer 
than  was  expected.  The  effects  of  his  stay 
there. 

In  a  few  daya  Annesly,  and  his  friend  the 
Baronet,  arrired  in  the  metropolis.  His  father 
had  been  informed,  that  the  gentleman  whom, 
he  was  to  accompany  in  his  travds  was  to  meet 
him  in  that  city,  where  they  proposed  to  remain: 
only  a  week  or  two,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  seeing 
any  thing  curious  in  town,  and  of  setding  some 
points  of  accommodation  on  their  route  t&oudi 
the  countries  they  meant  to  visit ;  an  intern- 
gence,  he  confessed^  very  agreeable  to  him,  be- 
muse he  knew  the  temptations  to  which  a  young 
man  is  exposed  by  a  hfe  of  idleness  in  London. 

But,  in  truth,  the  intention  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sindall  never  was,  th&t  his  present  pu^al  (if  we 
may  so  call  him)  should  travel  any  farther. 
The  young  gentleman,  for  whose  companion  he 
had  pretended  to  encage  Annesly,  was  indeed 
to  set  out  very  soon  after  on  the  tour  of  Emrope ; 
but  he  had  luready  been  provided  with  a  tra- 
velling governor,  who  was  to  meet  him  upon 
his  arrival  at  Calais,  (for  the  air  of  England 
agreed  so  ill  with  this  gentleman's  constitution, 
that  he  never  crossed  the  channel,^  and  who 
had  made  the  same  journey,  several  times  be- 
fore, with  some  English  young  men  of  great 
fortunes,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  returning 
to  their  native  country,  with  the  same  sovereign 
eontempt  for  it  that  he  himself  entertained. 
The  purpose  of  Sindall  was  merely  to  remove 
the  son  to  a  still  greater  distance  mmi  his  fia- 
ther,  and  to  a  scene  where  his  own  plan,  of  en- 
tire conversion,  should  meet  with  every  aid 
which  the  society  of  the  idle  and  the  promgate 
could  give  it. 

For  some  time,  however,  he  found  the  dispo- 
sitioh  of  Annesly  averse  to  his  designs.  The  fi- 
gure of  his  fother  venerable  in  virtue,  of  his  sis- 
ter lovely  in  innocence,  were  imprinted  on  his 
mind ;  and  the  variety  of  public  places  of  enter- 
tainment, to  which  Sir  Thomas  conducted  him, 
could  not  immediately  efiuce  the  impression. 

But  as  their  novelty  at  first  delighted,  their 
frequency  at  last  subdued  him ;  his  mind  began 
to  accustom  itself  to  the  hurry  of  thoughtless 
amusement,  and  to  feel  a  painful  vacancy,  when 
the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  at  any  time  changed 
for  fiditude.  The  nnreslniined  wannth  and  ent 


ergy  of  his  temper,  yielded  op  fala  vndmtaoA*. 
ing  to  the  company  of  fbob,  and  his  lesohitioim 
of  reformation  to  the  society  of  the  dissohitey 
because  it  caught  the  fervour  of  the  present  m»* 
ment,  before  reason  could  paose  on  the  disposal 
of  the  next ;  and  by  the  inditstry  of  Sin^,  he 
found,  every  day,  a  set  of  friencB,  among  whom 
the  most  engagmg  were  always  the  most  licen- 
tious, and  joii^  to  every  thing  which  the  goodi 
detest,  every  thing  which  the  unthinking  ad- 
mire. I  have  of^  indeed  been  tempted  to 
imi^ne,  that  there  vs  something  ui^brtunate, 
if  not  bkraeable,  in  that  harshness  and  aosterity, 
which  virtue  too  of^en  assumes ;  and  have  seen, 
with  r^;ret,  some  exeeUent  men,  the  authority 
of  whose  understanding,  and  the  attraction  <» 
whose  wit,  might  have  retained  many  a  desert- 
er undkr  die  banners  of  goodness^  lose  all  that 
power  of  service,  by  the  unbending  distance 
which  they  kept  fhmi  the  little  pleasantries  and 
sweetness  of  Kfe.  This  conduct  may  be  safe, 
but  there  is  something  ungenerous  and  coward- 
ly in  it ;  to  keep  Uieir  forces,  like  an  ovef-ca»- 
tious  commander,  in  futnesses  and  fortified 
towns,  while  they  suffer  the  enemy  to  waste  and 
ravage  the  champaign.  Praise  is  indeed  due  to 
him,  who  can  any  way  preserve  his  integrity  ; 
but  surely  the  heart  that  can  retain  it,  even  while 
it  opens  to  all  the  warmth  of  social  feeling,  wiQ 
be  an  offering  more  acceptable  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven. 

Annesly  was  distant  f^om  any  counsel  or  ex« 
ample,  that  might  counterbalance  the  contagi* 
ous  influence  of  the  dissolute  society  with  which 
his  time  was  now  engrossed ;  but  his  seduction 
was  not  complete,  till  the  better  prindples,  which 
his  soul  still  retained,  were  made  accessary  to  its 
accbmplishmeht 

Sindall  procured  a  woman  infamous  enough 
for  bis  purpose,  the  cast  mistress  of  one  of  ms 
former  companions,  whom  he  tutored  to  invent 
a  plausible  story  of  distress  and  misfortune, 
which  he  contrived  in  a  manner  seemingly  acci- 
dental, to  have  communicated  to  Anneuy.  Hia 
native  compassion,  and  his  native  wannth,  were 
interested  in  her  sufl^ngs  and  her  wrongs ;  and 
he  applauded  himself  for  the  proteotimi  which 
he  afiorded  her,  while  she  was  the  abandoned 
instrument  of  his  undoing.  After  having  retain- 
ed, for  some  time,  the  purity  of  her  guardlau 
and  protector,  in  an  hour  of  intoxication,  he  ven- 
tured to  approach  her  on  a  looser  fboting ;  and 
she  had  anerwards  the  address  to  make  him  be- 
lieve, that  the  weakness  of  her  gratitude  had 
granted  to  him,  what  to  any  other  her  virtue 
would  have  reftised ;  and  during  the  criminal 
intercourse  in  which  he  lived  vritii  her,  she  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  character  of  aff^tion  and 
tenderness,  which  might  excuse  the  guilt  of  her 
own  conduct,  and  account  fbr  the  infatuation  of 
his. 

In  this  fatal  connexion  every  remonbrance  of 
diat  weeping  home  whidi  he  liad  w>  ktdy  lef^ 
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with  the  re8oltttkni8Y>f  penitence  and  Tef^nrma- 
tuniy  was  emed  from  his  mind ;  or^  if  at  times 
it  intnided^  it  came  not  that  gentle  guest,  at 
whose  approadi  his  hosom  used  to  he  thrilled 
with  reverence  and  loye,  but  approached  in  the 
form  of  some  ungracious  momtor,  whose  busi'* 
ness  was  to  hamsh  pleasure  and  awaken  re- 
morse; and>  therefore,  the  next  amusement, 
ibUy,  or  vice,  was  called  in  to  his  aid  to  banish 
and  expel  it.  As  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
write  to  his  fiither,  he  fell  upon  an  expedient, 
even  to  save  himself  the  pain  of  thinking  so  long 
as  that  purpose  required,  on  a  subject  now  grown 
so  irksome  to  him,  and  employed  that  woman, 
in  whose  toils  he  was  thus  shamefully  entang* 
led,  to  read  the  letters  he  received,  and  dictate 
sndi  answers  as  her  cunning  could  suggest,  to 
mislead  the  judgment  of  his  imsuspecting  parent. 
All  this  while  Sindall  artfully  kept  so  much 
aloof,  as  to  preserve,  even  with  the  son,  some- 
thing of  that  character  which  he  had  acquired 
with  the  father ;  he  was  often  absent  from  par- 
ties of  remarkable  irregularity,  and  sometimes 
ventured  a  gentle  censure  on  his  fnend  for  ha- 
ving been  led  into  them.  But  while  he  seemed 
to  cneck  their  continuance  under  this  doak  of 
prudence,  he  encouraged  it  in  the  report  he  made 
of  the  voice  of  others ;  for  while  the  scale  of  cha- 
racter, for  temperance,  sobriety,  and  morals, 
sinks  on  one  side,  there  is  a  balance  of  fame  in 
the  mouths  of  part  of  the  world  rising  on  the 
other — ^Annesly  could  bear  to  be  told  of  his  spi- 
rit, his  generosity^  and  his  honour. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

HefieU  the  distresses  of  Poverty.  He  is  -put  on 
a  method  of  relieving  them*  An  account  of  its 
success. 

The  manner  of  life  which  Anneslv  now  pur- 
sued, without  restraint,  was  necessanlj  produc- 
tive of  such  expence  as  he  could  very  ill  afford. 
But  the  craft  of  his  female  associate  was  not 
much  at  a  loss  for  pretences,  to  make  frequent 
demands  on  the  generosity  of  his  father.  The 
same  excuses  which  served  to  account  for  his 
stay  in  London,  in  some  measure  apologized  for 
the  largeness  of  the  sums  he  drew  for ;  if  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  there,  expence,  if 
not  unavoidable,  was  at  least  difficult  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  for  the  causes  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
he  had  only  to  repeat  the  accouuU  which  he  dailv 
received  from  Sindall,  of  various  accidents  whicn 
obliged  his  young  friend  to  postpone  his  intend- 
ed tour. 

Though  in  the  country  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  town  irregularities  of  An- 
nesly,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  surmises  of  it 
among  some,  of  which  it  is  Ukely  his  fiither 
might  have  heard  enough  to  alarm  him,  had  he 
^ot  been  at  this  time  in  such  a  state  of  health 


as  prevented  him  from  much  society  with  his 
neighbours ;  a  slow  i^;uish  disorder,  which  fol- 
lowed those  symptoms  his  daught^s  letter  tp 
her  brother  had  aescribed,  having  confined  him 
to  his  chamber  almost  constantly  from  the  time 
of  his  son's  dqparture. 

Annesly  had  still  some  blushes  left ;  and  when 
he  had  pushed  his  futher's  indulgence,  in  the 
article  of  supply,  as  far  as  shame  would  wHaw 
him,  he  looked  round  for  some  other  souree 
whence  present  relief  might  be  dravm,  without 
darinc  to  consider  how  the  arrearages  of  the  fu- 
ture diould  be  canceUed.  Sindall  for  some  time 
answered  his  exigencies  without  reluctance  ;  but 
at  last  he  informed  him,  as  he  said  with  regret, 
that  he  could  not,  from  particular  circumstances, 
afibrd  him,  at  that  immediate  juncture,  any  far- 
ther assistance  than  a  small  sum,  whi(^  he  then 
put  into  Annesly's  hands,  and  which  the  very 
next  day  was  squandered  by  the  prodigality  of 
his  mistress. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  without  knowmg 
how  the  wants  of  we  day  were  to  be  provid- 
ed for ;  and  strolling  out  into  one  of  his  accus- 
tomed walks,  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  pangs 
which  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  the  idea  of 
the  present,  suggested.  But  ne  felt  not  that  con* 
trition  which  results  from  ingenious  sorrow  of 
our  ofiences ;  his  soul  was  ruled  by  that  gloomy 
demon,  who  looks  only  to  the  anguish  ^  their 

Sunishment,  and  accuses  the  hand  of  Provi-« 
ence,  for  calamity  whidi  himselThas  occasion- 
ed. 

In  this  situation  he  was  met  by  one  of  his 
new-ac(juired  friends,  who  was  walking  off  die 
oppression  of  last  night's  riot.  The  mdancholy 
of  nis  countenance  was  so  easily  observable,  that 
it  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  companion, 
who  rallied  him  on  the  seriousness  <^  nis  as- 
pect, in  the  cant-phrase  of  those  brutes  of  our 
species,  who  are  professed  enemies  to  the  Acui- 
ty of  diinkin^.  Though  Annesly's  pride  for  a 
while  kept  him  silent,  it  was  at  last  overcome 
by  the  other's  importunity,  and  he  confossed  the  . 
desperation  of  his  ciicumstances  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  present  depression.  His  companion,  whose 

Surse,  as  himself  informed  Ann^y,  had  beoi 
ushed  by  the  success  of  the  preceding  night, 
animated  by  the  Uberality  which  attemls  sud- 
den good  fortune,  freely  offered  him  the  use  of 
twenty  pieces,  till  better  times  should  enable  • 
him  to  repay  them.  "  But,"  said  he,  gaily,  **it 
is  a  shame  for  a  fellow  of  your  parts  to  want 
money,  when  fortune  has  provided  so  many  ridi 
fools  for  the  harvest  of  the  wise  and  the  indus- 
trious. If  youll  allow  me  to  be  your  conduct- 
or this  evening,  I  will  shew  you  where,  by  the  . 
traffic  of  your  wits,  in  a  very  short  time  you  may 
convert  these  twenty  guineas  into  fifty. — "  At 
play,"  replied  Annesly,  coollj.  "  Ay,  at  pky," 
retmmed  the  other,  "  and  fair  play  too ;  'tis  the 
only  profession  left  for  a  man  id  spirit  and  ho^ 
nour  to  pursue ;  to  cheat  as  a  merchant,  to  qm'b- 
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ble  as  a  lawyer,  or  to  cant  as  a  churchman,  la 
confined  to  feUowa  who  have  no  fire  in  their 
composition.  Give  me  hut  a  bold  set,  and  a  fair 
throw  fi>r  it,  and  then  for  the  life  of  a  lord,  or 
the  death  of  a  gentleman.^ — '^  I  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  the  profession,"  said  Annes- 
Ij,  '^  and  should  but  throw  away  your  money.'* 
— *'  Never  fear,"  replied  the  other  ;  '1  do  but 
mark  me,  and  I  will  ensure  you :  I  will  shew 
you  our  men ;  pigeons,  mere  pigeons,  by  Jupi- 
ter!" 

It  was  not  for  a  man  in  Annesly's  situation  to 
baulk  the  promise  of  such  a  golden  opportunity ; 
they  ditiea  together,  and  anerwards  repaired  to 
a  gaminfl;-hou6e,  where  Annesly's  companion  in- 
troduced him,  as  a  friend  of  his  just  arrived 
from  the  country,  to  several  young  gentlemen, 
who  seemed  to  be  waiting  his  arrival. — *'  I  pro- 
mised you  your  revenge,  said  he,  "  my  dears, 
and  you  shall  have  it ;  some  of  my  friend's  La^ 
dy-day  rents,  too,  have  accompanira  him  to  Lon- 
don ;  if  you  win,  you  shall  wear  them.  To  bu- 
siness, to  business." 

In  the  course  of  their  play.  Anneal^,  though 
but  moderately  skilled  in  the  game,  discovert, 
that  the  company,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced, were  m  reality  such  bubbles  as  his  com- 
panion had  represented  them :  after  being  heat- 
ed by  some  sinall  success  in  the  beginning,  they 
b^n  to  bet  extravagantly  against  every  calcu- 
lation of  chances ;  and  in  an  nour  two,  his  asso- 
ciate and  he  had  stripped  them  of  a  very  consi- 
derable sum,  of  which  his  own  share,  though 
much  the  smaller,  was  upwards  of  three  score 
guineas.  When  they  left  the  house,  he  offered 
his  conductor  the  sum  he  had  lent  him,  with  a 
profusion  of  thanks,  both  for  die  use  and  the 
improvement  of  it.  "  No,  my  boY,"^8aid  he, 
^'  not  now ;  your  note  is  sufiident :  I  will  rather 
call  for  it  when  I  am  at  a  pinch ;  you  see  now 
the  road  to  wealth  and  independence ;  you  will 
meet  me  here  to-morrow."  He  promised  to  meet 
him  accordingly. 

They  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  room 
this  second  night,  when  a  gentleman  entered, 
whom  the  company  saluted  with  the  appellation 
of  Squire  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  seemed  to  be 
charmed  with  his  presence ;  but  the  countenance 
of  Annesly's  companion  fell  at  his  approach : — 
^'  Damn  him,"  says  he,  in  a  whisper  to  Annes- 
ly,  "  he'rf  a  knowing  one." 

In  some  degree  indeed  he  deserved  the  title ; 
for  he  had  attained,  from  pretty  long  experience, 
assisted  by  natural  quicloiess  of  parts,  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  in  the  science ;  and  in  strokes 
of  genius,  at  eames  where  genius  was  required, 
was  excelled  by  few.  But  after  all,  he  was  far 
from  being  successful  in  the  profession :  nature 
intended  him  for  something  better ;  and  as  he 
failed  a  wit^  an  orator,  ana  perhaps  a  poet,  by 
turning  gambler ;  so  he  often  spoiled  a  gambler 
by  the  amotion,  which  was  not  yet  entirely 


qaendied/of  shining  oocaaionally  in  an  dKwedia. 
racters.  And  as  a  companion,  he  was  too  pleasing, 
and  too  well  pleased,  to  keep  that  cod  indifibr- 
enoe,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  him,  who 
should  be  always  possessed  of  himself,  and  con- 
sider every  other  man  only  as  the  spunge  ftom 
whom  he  is  to  squeeze  advantage. 

To  the  present  party,  however,  he  was  un- 
questionably superior ;  and  of  course,  in  a  short 
time  b^an  to  levy  large  contributions,  not  only 
on  the  more  inexperienced,  whom  Annesly  and 
his  conductor  had  marked  for  Uieir  own  booty, 
but  likewise  on  these  two  gentlemen  themselves, 
whose  winnings  of  the  former  evening  were  now 
fast  diminishing  before  the  superior  &ill  of  this 
new  antagonist. 

But  in  Uie  midst  of  his  success,  he  waa  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  another  gentleman,  who 
seemed  also  to  be  a  wdl-known  diaracter  in  this 
temple  of  fortune,  being  saluted  by  the  frmiliar 
name  of  Black-beard.  This  man  possessed  an 
unmoved  equality  both  of  temper  and  aspect ; 
and  though,  in  r^ity,  he  was  of  no  very  supe- 
rior abilities,  yet  had  acquired  the  reputation 
both  of  depth  and  acuteness,  from  being  always 
accustomea  to  think  on  his  own  interest,  and 
pursuing  with  the  most  sedulous  attention  every 
object  which  led  to  it,  unseduced  by  one  single 
spark  of  those  feelings  which  the  world  terma 
weakness. 

In  the  article  of  gaming,  which  he  had  early 
pitched  on  as  the  means  of  advancement,  he  had 
availed  himself  of  that  industry,  and  saturnine 
complexion,  to  acquire  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  which  indeed  he  had 
attained  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Opposed  to  this  man,  even  the  ckill  of  the 
hitherto-sucoesaftd  Squire  waa  unavailing ;  and 
consequently  he  not  only  stripped  that  gentle- 
man of  the  gains  he  had  made,  but  gleaned 
whatever  he  had  left  in  the  purses  of  the  infe- 
rior members  of  the  party,  amongst  whom  An- 
nesly and  his  associate  were  reduced  to  their 
la8ti;uinea. 

This  they  a^preed  to  spend  together  at  a  tft« 
vem  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  cursed 
fortune,  their  spoUer,  and  Uiemselves,  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  rage  and  disappointment.  Annes- 
ly did  not  seek  to  account  for  their  losses  other- 
wise than  in  the  real  way,  to  wit,  from  the  su- 
peri<»>  skill  of  their  adversary ;  bi^t  his  compa- 
nion, who  often  boasted  of  his  own,  threw  out 
some  insinuations  of  foul  play  and  connivance. 

^'  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Annealy,  hying 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  while  his  dieeks  burnt 
with  indignation.  '*  Fob !"  repli^  Uie  other, 
<*  'tis  in  vain  to  be  angry ;  here  is  damnation  to 
him  in  a  bumper." 

The  other  did  not  fril  his  pledge;  and,  by  a 
liberal  application  to  the  bottle,  they  so  far  over- 
came their  loflBes,  that  Annealy  reded  hoae^ 
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•ingiiig  a  caldi^  HDrgetfol  of  the  pady  and  r»« 
gurdlen  of  to-morrow. 

CHAP.  XV. 

'  Another  attempt  to  retrieve  his  Circumstances,  the 
amseqiiences  of  which  are  stiU  more  fatal 

Though  the  arrival  of  to-inorrow  might  be 
overlooked^  it  could  not  be  prevented.  It  roie 
.  on  Annesly,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  man- 
kind. Poverty,  embittered  by  disgrace^  was 
now  i^proaching  him>  who  knew  of  no  firiend 
to  wm  off  the  blow,  and  had  no  consolation  in 
himadf  by  which  it  might  be  lightened :  if  any 
thing  could  add  to  his  present  distress,  it  was 
increased  by  the  absence  of  Sindall,  who  was 
then  ia  the  country,  and  the  upbraidings  of  his 
^sniale  companion,  who  now  exclaimed  against 
the  fbUy  which  herself  had  caused,  and  the  ex- 
travagance herself  had  partidpted. 

About  mid-day,  his  last  night's  fellow-suffer- 
er paid  him  a  visit :  their  mutual  chagrin  at 
meeting,  from  the  recollection  of  misrortuue 
which  It  produced,  was  evident  in  their  coun- 
tenances ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  increased,  when 
the  other  told  Annesly  he  came  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  sum  he  had  advanced  him  two  days 
before,  for  which  he  had  now  very  particular 
occasion.  Amaesly  answered,  that  he  had  frank- 
ly tohl  him  the  state  of  his  finances  at  the  time 
of  the  loan,  and  accepted  it  on  no  condition  of 
speedy  payment ;  that  he  had,  ^at  same  even- 
ing, offered  to  repay  him  when  it  was  in  his 
power ;  and  that  he  could  not  but  think  the  de- 
mand ungentlemanlike,  at  a  time  when  he  must 
know  his  utter  inability  to  comply  with  it 

'^  Ungentlemanlike !"  said  the  other;  "  I 
don't  understand  what  you  mean,  sir,  by  such 
a  phrase ;  will  you  pay  roe  my  money,  or  not  ?" 
— **  I  cannot." — "  Then,  sir,  you  must  expect 
me  to  employ  some  gentleman  for  the  recovery 
of  it,  who  will  speak  to  you,  perhaps,  in  a  more 
ungentlemanlike  style  than  I  do."  And,  so  say- 
ing, he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

*'  Infamous  vnretch!"  exclaimed  Annesly, 
and  walked  about  with  a  hurried  step,  gnawing 
his  lips,  and  muttering  curses  on  him,  and  on 
himself. There  wasanother  gentleman  want- 
ed to  see  him  below  stairs — 'Twas  a  mercer, 
who  came  to  demand  payment  of  some  fineries 
his  lady,  as  he  termed  her,  had  purchased :  he 
was,  with  difficulty,  dismissed.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  there  wasanother  call — ^'Twas  a  dun 
of  a  tailor  for  clothes  to  himself— he  would  take 
no  excuse.  **  Come,"  said  Annesly,  with  a  look 
of  desperation,  *^  to-morrow  mormng,  and  I  will 
pay  you." 

But  how  } — ^he  stared  wildly  on  the  ground, 
then  knocked  his  head  against  the  wail^  and 
acted  all  the  extcavaganciei  of  a  madman.    At 


last,  with  a  more  settled  hanror  ia  Us  i 
put  on  his  sword,  and  withowt  knowiog  i 
he  should  go,  sallied  into  the  street. 

He  happened  to  meet  in  his  ^vay  m 
those  boon  companions  with  whom  ma 
of  jdlity  hadbeen  spent ;  but  theor  tenna  < 
hitaticm  were  so  cold  and  forladdisg,  as  a^m" 
ously  to  diew  that  the  account  of  his  ciran^ 
stances  had  already  reached  them ;  and,  irA 
them,  he  who  had  eveir  thing  to  ask,  and  no- 
thing to  bestow,  could  possess  qo  qaaMty  at- 
tractive of  remrd.  After  sauntering  trotn  street 
to  street,  and  from  square  to  square  be  ft  and 
himself,  towards  the  doae  of  the  day,  withim  a 
few  paces  of  that  very  gamiag-house  wliere  he 
had  been  so  unfortunate  the  evemng  befoie.  A 
sort  of  malicious  curiosity,  and  aone  hope  a€  he 
knewnot  what,  tempted  nim  to  re-enter  it.  He 
fbund  much  the  same  company  he  bad  aeen  tbe 
preceding  night,  with  the  exception,  bowever, 
of  his  former  associate,  and  one  or  two  «f  the 
younger  members  of  their  party,  wbona  the 
same  cause  prevented  from  attending. 

Strolling  mto  anodser  room,  he  fooBd  an  ib- 
ferior  set  of  gamesters,  whose  stakes  were  laW" 
er,  though  their  vociferation  was  infinitdy  mote 
loud.  In  the  far  comer  sat  a  man,  whe  meser> 
yed  a  composure  of  countenance  undiBtiimd  by 
the  damour  and  conihsion  that  suiTouBded  bin. 
After  a  little  observation,  Annedy  diacovcmd 
that  he  was  a  money-lender,  whoadranced  cer- 
tain sums,  at  a  voy  exorbitaiit  prenuuBa,  tathe 
persons  engaged  in  the  play.  Some  of  tboae  be 
saw,  who  could  offer  no  other  secwitj  satisfy- 
ing to  this  usurer,  procure  a  few  guineas  frw 
him,  on  pawning  a  watdi,  ring,  or  ooaoe  other 
appendage  of  former  finery.  Of  nndt  be  had  be- 
fore divested  himself  for  urgent  demands,  and 
had  nothing  superfluous  about  him  bat  his 
sword,  whi(£  he  had  kept  the  latest,  and  whaetk 
he  now  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  comer,  who  famished  him  with 
a  couple  of  pieces  upon  it,  that  with  them  be 
might  once  more  try  his  fortune  at  the  table. 

The  success  exceeded  his  expectation :  itwns 
so  rapid,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  he  bad  in- 
creased his  two  gmneas  to  forty,  with  which  be 
determined  to  retire  contented ;  but  when  be 
would  have  redeemed  his  sword,  he  was  infiorak- 
ed  that  the  keeper  had  just  gone  into  the  other 
room,  where,  as  he  entered  to  demand  it,  be  un- 
fortunately overheard  the  ssme  gentleman  who 
had  gained  his  money  the  farmer  night,  oSbr- 
ing  a  bet,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  Annesly 
then  possessed,  on  a  csst  where  he  imagined  tkie 
chance  to  be  much  against  it.  Stimul^ad  with 
the  desire  ai  doubling  his  gain,  and  the  sudden 
povocation,  as  it  were,  of  iht  offer,  be  aooepled 
It ;  and,  in  one  moment,  lost  all  the  fHiita  of  his 
former  good  fortune.  The  transport  of  his  paa- 
sion  could  not  express  itsdf  in  words,  bat  ta- 
king iq>  one  of  the  dice,  with  the  seeming  coal- 
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tKMof  ocqukite  imgaUk,  he  fidrly  biiit  ia  tw«, 
mud,  oasting  a  look  m  frenzy  on  his  twordj  whidi 
he  was  now  unable  to  ranaoniy  he  rushed  out  of 
4fae  ho«8e,  nncoTered  as  he  was,  his  hat  hanging 
.on  a  peg  in  the  other  apartment. 

The  agitation  of  his  mind  was  such  as  denied 
«11  attention  to  eomroon  things ;  and,  instead  of 
.taking  the  direct  road  to  his  lodgings,  he  wan- 
dered off  the  street  into  an  obscmre  idley,  where 
he  had  not  ad?anoed  far,  till  he  was  accosted  by 
a  fellow,  who,  in  a  very  yeremptory  tone,  desi- 
red him  to  deUyer  his  money,  or  ne  would  in- 
jHantly  blow  oat  his  brains,  presenting  a  pistol 
«t  less  than  half  a  yard's  distance.  *'  I  can  gyre 
jon.  nothing,"  said  Annesly,  "  because  I  OAYe 
nothing  to  give." — "  Damn  yon,"  returned  the 
4>ther,  "  do  you  think  111  be  fobbed  off  so? 
.Yonr  money,  and  be  damned  to  yon,  or  IH 
Bend  you  to  hell  in  a  twinkling," — advancing 
ilia  pistol,  at  the  same  time,  within  a  hand's- 
Iveadtk  of  his  faee.  Annesly,  at  that  instant, 
•track  up  the  muszle  with  his  ann,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  baxrel,  by  a  sudden  wrench  ftmd 
die  weapon  omt  of  the  hands  of  the  villain,  who, 
not  choosing  to  risk  any  farther  oombat,  made 
ihe  best  of  his  wa^down  the  alley,  and  left  An- 
nealy  master  of  his  arms.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment entranced  in  thou^t — "  Whoever  th6u 
art,"  said  he, ''  I  thank  Uiee ;  b^  Heaven !  thou 
instructest  and  armest  me ;  this  may  provide 
for  to-morrow,^  or  make  its  provision  unneces- 
•ary."  He  now  returned  wltn  a  hurried  pace  to 
the  mouth  of  the  alley,  where,  in  the  shade  of 
a  jutting  wall,  he  coukl  mark,  unperceived,  the 
objects  ott  the  street.  He  had  stood  there  but 
4  ^w  seeonds,  and  began  already  to  wavor  in 
his  purpose,  when  he  saw  come  out  of  the  ga- 
ming-house which  he  had  left,  the  very  man 
who  had  plundered  him  of  his  aU.  The  richness 
of  the  prue,  with  immediate  revenge,  awaken- 
ed together  in  his  mind ;  and  the  suspicion  of 
£»ul  play,  which  his  companion  had  hinted  the 
night  before,  gave  them  a  sanction  of  something 
like  justice.  He  waited  till  the  chair«  in  which 
^e  gamester  was  conveyed,  came  q>posite  to 
place  where  he  stood;  then  covering  his  face 
with  one  hand,  and  assuming  a  tone  difilnrent 
from  his  natural,  he  pulled  out  his  pistol,  and 
eommanded  the  leading  chairman  to  stop.  This 
effected,  he  went  up  to  the  chair,  and  the  gen- 
tieman  within  having  let  down  one  of  the  glass- 
es to  know  the  reason  of  its  stop,  the  stopper 
dapped  the  pistol  to  his  breast,  and  threatened 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  deliver  his 
money.  The  other,  after  some  little  hesitation, 
during  which  Annesly  repeated  his  threats  with 
the  most  horrible  oaths^  drew  a  purse  of  gold 
from  his  pocket,  which  Annesly  snatched  out 
of  his  hand,  and  running  down  the  alley,  made 
Ids  escape  at  the  other  end ;  and,  after  turning 
through  several  streets,  in  different  directions, 
io  as  to  dude  pursuit,  arrived  safely  at  home 
with  the  booty  lie  had  taken. 


Meantime,  thegamesler  returned  to  the  house 
he  had  just  quitter,  with  the  account  of  his  dis- 
aster. The  whole  fraternity,  who  ooidd  make 
no  allowance  for  a  robber  of  this  sort,  were 
alarmed  at  the  accident;  every  one  was  busied 
in  inquiry,  and  a  thousand  questions  were  ask- 
ed about  nis  appearance,  his  behaviour,  and  the 
route  he  had  taken.  The  chairmen,  who  had 
been  somewhat  more  possessed  of  themselves  at 
the  time  of  the  robbery  than  their  master,  had 
remarked  the  circumstance  of  the  robber's  want- 
ing his  hat.  This  was  no  sooner  mentioned, 
than  a  buzz  ran  through  the  company,  that  the 
young  gentleman,  vrno  had  gone  off  a  little 
while  before,  had  been  obeerv^  to  be  uncover- 
ed when  he  left  the  house ;  and  upon  search 
made,  his  hat  was  actually  found,  with  his  name 
marked  on  the  inside.  This  was  a  ground  of 
suspicion  too  strong  to  be  overlooked :  mea- 
sengers  were  dispatched  in  quest  of  the  friend 
who  had  introduced  him  there  the  preceding 
night ;  upon  his  being  found,  and  acquainting 
them  of  Annesly's  lodnngs,  proper  warrants 
were  obtained  for  a  seardi. 

When  that  imfortunate  young  man  arrived 
At  home,  he  was  met  on  the  stairs  by  the  lady 
we  have  formerlv  mentioned,  who,  in  terms  of 
Utter  reproach,  mterrupted  him  with  tears,  in- 
veighed against  the  cruelty  of  his  neglect  in 
thus  leaving  her  to  pine  alone,  without  even  the 
common  comforts  of  a  miserable  life.  Her  cen- 
sure indeed  was  the  more  violent,  as  there  was 
little  reason  for  its  violence ;  for  she  had  that 
moment  dismissed,  at  a  back-door,  a  gallant  who 
was  more  attentive  than  Annesly.  He,  who  could 
very  well  allow  the  grounds  of  her  complaint,  only 
pleaded  necessity  for  his  excuse.  He  could  but 
mutter  this  apology  in  imperfect  words ;  for  the 
perturbation  of  )m  mind  almost  deprived  him  of 
the  powers  of  speech.  Upon  her  taking  notice  of 
this,  with  much  seeming  concern  for  his  health, 
he  beckoned  her  into  a  chamber,  and  dashing 
the  purse  on  the  floor,  pointed  to  it  with  a  look 
of  horror,  as  an  answer  to  her  upbraiding 

"  What  have  you  done  for  this  ?"  said  she, 
taking  it  up.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,' 
without  answering  a  word. 

At  that  moment  the  officers  of  justice,  who 
had  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  their  informa- 
tion, entered  the  house ;  and  some  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  an  attorney,  employed  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  nad  been  robbed,  walked  softly  up 
stairs  to  the  room  where  Annesly  was,  and  burst- 
ing into  it  before  he  could  prepare  for  any  de- 
fence, laid  hold  of  him  in  rather  a  vident  man- 
ner ;  which  the  lawyer  observing,  desired  them 
to  use  the  gentleman  civilly,  till  he  should  ask 
him  a  few  questions.  "  I  will  answer  none," 
said  Annesly :  "  do  your  duty." — *'  Then,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  ''  you  must  attend  us  to  those 
who  can  question  you  wi A  better  authority :  and 
I  must  make  bold  to  secure  this  lady,  Ull  she 
answer  some  questions  alto.    The  lady  saved 
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him  the  trouble ;  for  being  now  pretty  well  »• 
tisfied  that  her  hero  was  at  the  end  of  his  career^ 
she  thought  it  most  prudent  to  break  off  a  con-* 
nexion  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained^  and 
make  a  merit  of  contributing  her  enaeavours  to 
bring  the  offender  to  justice.  She  called,  there- 
fore^ this  leader  of  the  party  into  another  rooro> 
and  being  informed  by  nim  that  the  young  gen- 

,'tleman  was  suspected  of  having  committed  a 
robbery  scarce  an  hour  before,  she  pulled  out 
the  purse  which  she  had  just  received  from  him, 
and  asked  the  lawyer,  *'  If  it  was  that  which 

*  had  been  taken  from  his  client  ?" — "  Ay,  that 
it  is,  I'll  be  sworn,"  said  he ;  *'and  here  (pour- 
ing out  its  contents,)  is  the  ring  he  mentioned 
at  the  bottom." — "  But,"  said  she,  pausing  a 
little,  *'  it  will  prove  the  thing  as  well  vdthout 
the  guineas." — "  I  protest,"  returned  the  law- 
yer, "  thou  art  a  girl  of  excellent  invention — 
Hum — ^here  are  fourscore ;  one  half  of  them 
might  have  been  spentr-or  dropt  out  by  the 
way,  or — any  thing  may  be  supposed ;  and  so 
we  diall  have  twenty  a-pieoe.  Some  folks  to  be 
sure  would  take  more,  but  I  love  conadenct  in 
those  matters." 

Having  finished  this  transaction  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  give  no  offence  to  the  conscience  of 
this  honest  pettifo^er,  they  returned  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  contented  himself  with  darting  a  look 
of  indignation  at  his  female  betrayer ;  and,  after 
being  some  time  in  the  custody  of  the  lawyer  and 
his  assistants,  he  was  carried  in  the  morning, 
along  with  her,  before  a  magistrate.  The  seve- 
ral circumstances  I  have  related  being  sworn 
to,  Annesly  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  the 
gamester  bound  over  to  proseeute  him  at  the 
next  sessions,  which  were  not  then  very  distant. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

2^  Miseries  of  him  whose  Punishment  is  inJUcled 
by  Conscience. 

Though  Annesly  must  have  suffered  much 
during  the  agitation  of  these  proceedings,  yet 
that  was  little  to  what  he  felt,  when  left  to  re- 
flection, in  the  solitude  of  his  new  abode.  Let 
the  virtuous  remember,  amidst  their  affliction, 
that  though  the  heart  of  the  good  man  may 
bleed  even  to  death,  it  will  never  feel  a  torment 
equal  to  the  rendings  of  remorse. 

For  some  time  the  whirling  of  his  brain  gave 
him  no  lebure  to  exercise  anv  faculty  that  could 
be  termed  thinking ;  when  tnat  sort  of  delirium 
subsided,  it  left  him  only  to  make  room  for 
more  exouisite,  though  less  turbulent  anguish. 

After  ne  had  visited  every  comer  of  resource, 
and  found  them  all  dark  and  comfortless,  he 
started  at  last  from  that  posture  of  desoair  in 
which  he  sat,  and  turning  the  glare  of  his  eye 
intently  upwards : 

'*  Take  back,"  said  he,  '^  thou  Power  that 


nveatmebeii^!  take  back  that  life  vlridi  dm 
didst  breathe  into  me  fcur  the  best  of  puipoaes 
but  which  I  have  profimed  by  actions  eqoatDy 
mischievous  to  thy  government,  and  ignonni- 
ous  to  myself.  The  passions  which  them  didst 
implant  in  roe,  that  reason  which  dumki  ba- 
lance them  is  unable  to  withstand :  from  one 
only  I  receive  useful  admonition ;  the  dome, 
that  could  not  prevent,  now  punishes  my  crimes. 
Her  voice  for  once  I  will  obey ;  and  leave  a  state, 
in  which  if  I  remain,  I  oontinne  a  Uot  to  na- 
ture, and  an  enemy  to  man." 

He  drew  a  penknife,  now  his  only  weapoo, 
from  its  sheath — he  bared  his  bosom  for  the 
horrid  deed — when  the  picture  o£  his  fatl^r, 
which  the  good  man  had  bestowed  on  IdiB  at 
parting,  and  he  had  worn  ever  since  in  bis  bo- 
som, struck  his  eye— -(it  was  drawn  in  the  mild- 
ness of  holy  meaitatk>n,  with  the  hands  folded 
together,  and  the  eyes  lifted  to  heaven) — "  Mer- 
dAil  God !"  said  Annesly — he  woold  have  ut- 
tered a  prayer,  but  his  soul  was  wound  up  to  s 
pitch  that  could  but  one  way  be  let  down — he 
flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  bsrst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opaaing;,  diseover- 
ed  the  jailor,  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Sindsll — 
*'  My  friend  in  this  place  ?"  said  he  to  Annes- 
ly,— who  covered  his  face  with  hia  hands,  and 
replied  only  by  a  groan. 

Sindall  made  signs  for  the  keeper  of  the  pri- 
son to  leave  them ;—•'  Come,"  said  be,  "my 
d^r  Annesly,  be  not  so  entirely  overcome ;  I 
flatter  myself,  you  know  my  fnendriiip  too  weQ, 
to  suppose  that  it  wiU  desert  you  even  here.  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  opportunities  of  comforting 
you  in  many  ways ;  at  least  I  shall  frd  and  pity 
your  distresses.' — "  Leave  me,"  answered  die 
other,  '^  leave  me ;  I  deserve  no  pity,  and  me- 
thinks  there  is  a  pride  in  refusing  it.** — '*  Vo« 
must  not  say  so ;  my  love  has  nmdi  lo  plead 
for  you ;  nor  are  you  without  excuse  even  to 
the  worid."—"  Oh !  SindaU,"  said  he,  «*  I  sm 
without  excuse  to  myself!  when  I  looJt  back  to 
that  peace  of  mind,  to  that  happiness  I  have 
squandered  ! — I  will  not  curse,  but— <^ !  fool, 
fool,  fool !"— "  I  would  noy  said  Sir  Thomas, 
''  increase  that  anguish  which  you  fed,  were  I 
not  obliged  to  mention  the  name  of  yonr  &- 
ther."— "  My  father !"  cried  Annesly  ;  "  O  hide 
me  from  my  father !"— <'  Alas !"  rep&ed  SindaU, 
"  he  must  hear  of  your  disaster  from  other 
hands ;  and  it  were  cruel  not  to  acquaint  him  of 
it  in  a  way  that  should  wound  him  the  kast.** 
— ^Annesly  gazed  with  a  look  of  entrancement 
on  his  picture ;  "  Great  God !"  said  he,  *'  for 
what  hast  thou  reserved  me  ?  Sindall,  do  wfant 
thou  wilt — think  not  of  such  a  wretdi  as  I  am  ; 
but  mitigate,  if  thou  canst,  the  sorrows  of  a  fh«- 
ther,  the  purity  of  whose  bosom  must  bleed  Ux 
the  vices  of  mine." — "  Fear  not,"  returned  Sir 
Thomas ;  '*  I  hope  all  will  be  better  than  yon 
imagine.    It  grows  late,  and  I  moat  ksYe  yoa 
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now ;  but  ptomue  me  to  be  more  oompofled  for 
the  fatore.  I  will  tee  you  again  early  to-mor- 
row ;  nor  will  I  let  a  SMHsent  escape^  that  can 
be  improred  to  your  aenriee." — **  I  must  think^" 
odd  Annedy,  "  and  Uierefore  I  must  feel ;  but 
[  will  often  remember  your  friendship^  and  my 
a;ratitude  shall  be  some  little  merit  Idft  in  me 
to  look  upon  without  blushing." 

Sindall  bade  him  fiuewell^  and  retured ;  and 
It  that  instant  he  was  less  a  yillain  than  ^ he 
used  to  be.  The  state  of  horror  to  which  he  saw 
this  ^oung  man  reduced,  was  beyond  the  limits 
yf  his  adierae ;  and  he  began  to  look  upon  the 
nctim  of  hia  designs,  with  that  pity  which  de- 
praTity  can  feel^  uA  that  remorse  which  it  can* 
Qot  oTcreome.  ~ 


CHAP.  XVII. 

His  Fmiher  u  acquainted  with  Annesly's  siiuon 
timi»     His  behaviour  m  consequence  of  it* 

That  letter  to  old  Annesly,  which  Sindall 
lad  undertaken  to  write,  he  found  a  more  diffi-* 
:ult  ta^  than  at  first  he  imaging.  The  soli- 
itude  of  his  friendship  might  have  been  easily 
(xpreseed  on  more  common  occasions,  and  hy- 
Micrisy  to  him  was  usually  no  unpleasing  garb ; 
mt  at  this  crisis  of  Annesly's  fate,  there  were 
eelings  he  could  not  suppress ;  and  he  blushed 
o  himself,  amidst  the  protestations  of  concern 
md  regard,  with  which  this  account  of  his  mis- 
brtnne  (as  he  termed  it)  was  accompanied. 

Palliated,  as  it  was,  with  all  the  art  of  Sir'' 
rhomas,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  effect 
t  must  have  on  die  mind  of  a  father ;  a  father 
it  this  time  labouring  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
ase,  and  confined  to  a  sick-bed,  whose  inter- 
rals  of  thought  were  now  to  be  pointed  to  the 
nisery,  the  disgrace,  perhaps  the  disgraceful 
leath,  of  a  darling  child.  His  Harriet,  after  the 
irst  shock  which  the  dreadful  tidings  had  given 
ler^  sat  by  him,  stifling  the  terrors  of  her  gen- 
ie soul,  and  speaking  comfort  when  her  tears 
nrould  let  her. 

His  grief  was  aggravated,  fVom  the  consider- 
ition  of  being  at  present  unable  to  attend  a  son, 
vhose  calamities,  though  of  his  own  procuring, 
allied  80  loudly  for  support  and  assistance. 

*'  Unworthy  as  your  brother  is,  my  Harriet," 
aid  be,  "  he  is  my  son  and  vour  brother  stiU ; 
nd  must  he  luigutsh  amid  the  honors  of  a  pri- 
on, without  a  parent  or  a  sister  to  lessen  them? 
[lie  prayers  which  I  can  put  up  from  this  sick- 
bed are  all  the  aid  I  can  minister  to  him ;  but 
'our  presence  might  sooth  his  anguish,  and 
lleviate  his  sufferings.  With  regurd  to  this 
\fei  perhaps — Do  not  weep,  mjr  love — ^But  you 
night  lead  him  to  a  reconciliation  with  that 
)eing,  whose  sentence  governs  eternity!  Would 
t  fr^ten  my  Harriet  to  visit  a  dungeon  ?"*- 
f  Could  I  kave  my  dearest  &ther,"  said  she. 


''  no  place  could  h^ten  me  where  my  poor 

Bin  is **  Then  you  shall  gp,  my  child,  and 

I  shall  be  the  better  for  thinking  that  you  are 
with  him  :  tdl  him,  thoush  he  has  wrung  my 
heart,  it  has  not  forgotten  him.  That  he  should 
have  forgotten  me,  is  little ;  let  him  but  now 
rememb^,  that  there  is  another  Father,  whose 
pardon  is  more  momentous." 

^  Harriet  having  therefore  intrusted  her  fkther 
to  the  fHendship  of  Mrs  Wistanly,  set  out,  ac- 
coinpanied  by  a  niece  of  that  gentlewoman's, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  for  the 
metropolis,  where  she  arrived  a  few  days  befinre 
that  which  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  her 
unhappy  brother. 

Though  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they 
reached  London,  yet  Harriet's  impatience  would 
not  suffer  her  to  sleep  till  she  had  seen  the  poor 
prisoner ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstran- 
ces of  her  companion,  to  whom  her  aimt  had 
recommended  tne  tenderest  concern  about  her 
young  friend,  she  called  a  hackney-coach  im- 

'  mediately,  to  convey  her  to  the  place  in  which 
Annesly  was  confined ;  and  her  fellow-traveller, 
when  her  dissuasions  to  going  had  failed,  very 
oUiging^y  offered  to  accompany  her. 

They  were  conducted,  by  tne  turnkey,  through 
a  jgloomy  passage,  to  the  wretched  anurtment 
which  Annesly  occupied :  they  found  nim  sit- 
ting at  a  littie  table,  on  which  he  leaned,  with 
his  hands  covering  his  face.  When  they  enter- 
ed, he  did  not  change  his  posture ;  but  on  the 
turnkey's  speaking,  (for  ms  sister  was  unable 
to  speak,)  he  started  up,  and  exhibited  a  conn- 

^  tenance  pale  and  haggajrd,  his  eyes  blood-shot, 
and  his  hair  dishevelled.  On  discovering  his 
sister,  a  blush  crossed  his  cheek,  and  the  horror 
of  his  aspect  was  lost  in  something  milder  and 
more  piteous — *'  Oh  !  my  Billy  !"  she  cried,  and 
sprung  forward  to  embrace  him.  '^  This  is  too 
much,  said  he ;  "  leave,  and  forget  a  wretch 
unworthy  the  name  of  thy  brother.^' — **  Would 
my  Billy  kill  me  quite  ?  this  frightful  place  has 
almost  killedroealready!  Alas!  Billy,  my  dearest 
father!"— "Oh!  Harriet,  that  name,  that  name! 
speak  not  of  my  father !"— "  Ah !"  said  she,  « if 
you  knew  his  goodness ;  he  sent  me  to  comfort 
and  support  my  brother ;  he  sent  me  from  him- 
sdf,  stretched  on  a  sick-bed,  where  his  Harriet 
should  have  tended  him." — "  Oh  !  cursed,  cur- 
sed !" — "  Nay,  do  not  curse,  my  Billy,  he  sends 
you  none ;  his  prayers,  his  blessinss  rise  for  you 
to  heaven ;  his  forgiveness  he  bade  me  convey 
you,  and  tell  you  to  seek  that  of  the  Father  of 
all  goodness !'— His  sister's  hands  were  dasped 
in  his ;  he  lifted  both  together.  "  If  thou  canst 
hear  me,"  said  he, — "  I  dare  not  pray  for  my- 
sdf ;  but  spare  a  fkther,  whom  my  crimes  have 
made  miserable ;  let  me  abide  the  wrath  I  have 
deserved,  but  weigh  not  down  his  age  for  my 
offences ;  punish  it  not  with  the  remembrance 
of  me !"  tie  fell  on  his  sister's  neck,  and  they 
mingled  their  tears ;  nor  could  Uie  young  lady 
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^o  attended  Harriet^  or  the  jailor  himaelf,  fot^ 
bear  aODompaoying  tbem :  wn  last,  however^ 
recovered  himself  rather  boob^  than  the  other, 
and  reminded  there,  that  it  was  laie^  and  that 
he  most  lock  up  to  the  night. — '^  Good-night 
then,  mj  Hamet/'  said  Annealy*  "  And  moat 
we  separate  ?"  answered  his  sister ;  "  ooold  I 
not  sit  and  support  that  distracted  head,  ^id 
doae  those  ha^rd  eyes  ?"— ''  Let  me  entreat 
you,"  retumedner  brother,  **  to  leave  me,  and 
oompose  yoursdf  after  the  fatigues  of  yovr 
journey,  and  the  perturbation  of  your  mind.  I 
feel  myself  comforted  and  refreshed  by  the  si^ht 
<^  my  Harriet.  I  will  tnr  to  sleep  mysdf,  which 
I  have  not  done  these  four  gloomy  nights,  un« 
less  perhaps  fbr  a  few  moments,  when  the  tor- 
ture of  my  dreams  made  waking  a  deliteranca. 
Good-night,  m^  dearest  Harriet."  She  could 
not  say,  good*night ;  but  ahe  wept  it. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

His SiiifT paifi  kim another.mnt*  Adescripikm. 
ofuMt  pa$9ed  in  the  Prison. 

It  was  late  before  Harriet  could  think  even 
of  going  to  bed,  and  later  before  her  mind  could 
be  quieted  enough  to  allow  her  any  aleep.  But 
nature  was  at  last  worn  out;  and  we  £itigoe  of 
her  journey,  together  with  the  conflict  of  her 
aoul  in  the  visit  she  had  just  made,  had  so  ex- 
hausted her,  that  it  was  towards  noon  nextday 
before  she  awaked.  After  having  chid  herseu 
fbr  her  n^lect,  she  hurried  away  to  her  much- 
loved  brother,  whom  she  found  attended  by  that 
baronet,  to  whose  good  offices  I  have  had  so  fre- 
quent occasion  to  shew  him  indebted  in  the 
course  of  my  story. 

At  sight  of  him,  her  cheek  was  flushed  with 
the  mingled  glow  of  shame  for  her  brother,  and 
gratitude  towards  lus  benefiictor.  He  advanced 
to  salute  her ;  when,  mth  the  tesrs  starting  in*- 
to  her  eyes,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  poureil  forth  a  prayer  of  blessings  on  his 
head.  There  could  not  pertiaps  be  a  figure  more 
lovely,  or  more  striking,  than  that  which  she 
then  exhibited.  The  lustre  of  her  eyes,  height- 
ened by  those  tears  with  which  the  overflowing 
of  her  heart  supplied  them ;  the  glow  of  her 
complexion,  animated  with  the  suffusion  of  ten- 
derness and  gratitude ;  these,  joined  to  the  easy 
negligence  of  her  dark-brown  lodes,  that  waved 
in  ringlets  on  her  panting  bosom,  made  altog»* 
ther  such  an  assemblape  as  beauty  is  a  word  too 
weak  for.  So  forcibly  indeed  was  Sindall  struck 
with  it,  that  some  little  time  passed  before  he 
thought  of  lifting  her  from  the  ground :  he 
looked  his  very  soul  at  everv^anoe ;  but  it  was 
m  soul  unworthy  of  the  oqject  on  which  he 
gased,  bnttal,  unfeding,  and  inhuman ;  hecon- 
lidered  her,  at  that  moment  as  already  within 
theraach  of  his  machiaatioBi^  and  foasted  the 


mstoeaaofhis  tecy  with  die 
ner  undoing* 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  litUe,  to 
account  of  pleasure  whidi  the  votariea«f  vaimi- 
tuousness  have  fluently  stated.  I  allow  m 
all  the  delight  whicn  Sindall  co«ld  evpmaet 
fbr  the  present,  or  hope  to  e]q>erieiioe  in  Ikt 
future.  I  consider  it  sbstracted  fhnn  its  conai 
^uencea,  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  tbattfaoe 
is  a  truer,  a  more  exquisite  vduptuaiy  than  he 
—Had  virtue  been  now  looking  on  thefigmesf 
beauty,  and  of  innocence,  I  have  atteaDptod  ta 
draw— I  see  the  purpose  of  benevole 
ing  in  his  eye!— Its  throb  is  swdOi 
heart ! — He  ckapa  her  tohis  bosooa  ;- 
the  falling  drops  from  her  cheek— te 
with  her ; — and  the  luxury  of  his  I 
not  describe  it. 

But  whatever  were  Sir  Thomaa'a  i 
at  the  sight  of  Harriet,  they  were  interrapted 
by  the  jsilor,  who  now  entered  the  fooas,  aad 
informed  him,  that  a  gentleman  witho«t  was 
earnest  to  speak  with  him.  "  Who  can  it  be?^ 
said  Sir  ThiMuas,  somewhat  peeviahlyw^^'  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,'*  relied  the  jaikr,  ^'  it  ia  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Camplin,  a  lawyer, 
whom  I  have  aeen  here  with  some  «f  ^e  pn- 
sonera  before."— <<  This  is  he  of  wbona  I  taft- 
ed  to  you,  my  dear  Annedy,"  aaid  the  Baiuoet ; 
'^  let  me  introduce  him  to  you."— ^'  I  have  t^ 
ken  my  resdution,"  returned  A 
shall  have  no  need  of  lawyers  for  ray  ( 
— ''  It  must  not  be,"  r^jmaed  the  other  ;  od 
going  out  of  the  room,  he  peaently  returaad 
with  Mr  Camplin.  All  this  while  Harriet's 
looks  betrayed  the  strongest  symptoms  of  tenor 
and  perplexity ;  and  when  the  stranger  appear- 
ed, she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  bmho-, 
with  an  invduntary  aort  of  motion,  till  ahe  had 
twined  his  arm  into  hers,  and  plaoed  hendf 
between  him  aad  Campiin.  This  last  oboerred 
her  fears ;  fbr  indeed  die  bent  her  eyes  most 
fixedly  upon  him ;  and  making  her  a  bow,  *^  Be 
not  anraid,  Miss,"  add  he,  "  here  are  none  hat 
friends. — I  learn,  sir,  tiiatyonr  da^  is  now  very 
near,  and  that  it  is  time  to  be  thinking  of  « 
business  of  it."—''  Good  Heaveas  l"  cried  Bar- 
riet,  '^  what  day  ?"— "  Make  vomaelf  eaay, 
madam,"  Qontini»9d  Camplin ;  ^  oeiBg  tiie  fint 
trip,  I  hope  he  mav  foil  aoft  for  thb  tiaoe.  I 
beueve  nobody  doubts  my  abilities ;  I  have  sa- 
ved many  a  brave  man  from  the  gaUon^  whose 
case  was  more  desperate  than  I  take  this  joaag 
gentleman'a  to  be.— 

The  colour,  which  had  been  varying  on  her 
dieek  during  this  apeedi,  now  left  tt  foradcad 
psle ;  and  tunmig  ner  languid  eyes  mpon  her 
brother,  she  foil  motionless  into  ma  aims.  He 
supported  her  to  a  diair  that  stood  aear  him, 
and  dartinff  an  iadigaant  look  at  the  lawyer, 
begged  of  we  jailor  to  procure  her  aome  innae- 
diate  amiatannpi  Siudul,  who  was  kaerfingon 
the  other  side  of  her,  ofdercd  Caaqptin,  who  was 
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mknaoDg  t9«Mto  oftrW  Ui  «ervic«i  «0cs  «# 
be  goBe^  afid  aeod  tliem  the  first  suigeon  he 
Dovld  fiiiid.  A  taigeon  indeed  had  been  already 
nroevedy  who  officiated  in  the  priion,  for  thie 
heal  of  aU  reaaona,  becauaehe  was  not  at  Ubertjr 
to  leave  it.  The  jailer  now  niadehiaappearanoe) 
with  a  botide  of  wise  ia  one  haud^  and  Mrane 
-water  in  the  other;  followed  by  a  tall,  meagre^ 
r^^ged  iigure,  who^  stridiag  up  to  Harriet,  ^- 
^ed  a  anudl  rial  of  TolatOe  aalt  to  her  uoee^ 
and  chafing  her  templea,  soon  brought  her  t» 
flenae  aad  life  again.  Annealy,  (Hressing  her  to 
Ilia  boaom,  beg^  her  to  recollect  henidf,  and 
ibrget  her  fiears.  *'  Pardon  this  weakness,  my 
^bar  Billy,"  said  she,  "  I  will  try  to  overcome 
-it;  m  that  horrid  man  gone  ?  who  is  this  gesr 
4lanan  ?"'—''  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  doctor 
•f  phasic,  madam,"  said  he,  dappiqg  at  the 
«ametmiehia  greasy  fingers  to  her  pulae.  ^'Here 
is  a  Mness  that  calls  for  venesection."  So  mth<- 
wut  loss  «f  time  he  pulled  out  a  case  of  lancets, 
«overtd  with  mat,  and  spotted  with  the  blood 
of  fi)rmer  patients.  "  On  I  for  Heaven's  sake^ 
B0  bleeding,"  cried  Harriet ;  *'  indeed  th^e  ia 
no  occasioa  for  it." — "  How,  no  occasion  1"  eXf 
^^ifmufA  the  other ;  '^  I  have  heard  indeed  some 
igBoorants  condemn  phlebotomy  in  such  caaes ; 
rat  it  ia  my  practice,  and  I  am  very  wdl  able 
«o  defend  it^-4t  will  be  aUowed,  that  in  ple- 
thoric habita— "  "  Spare  your  demonstration," 
ifttemi^ted  Annealy,  "  and  think  of  your  pa- 
tient."—'^  You  diali  not  blood  me,"  said  she ; 
*'  you  shall  not  indeed,  air !"— *'  Nay,  madam," 
«aid  he,  ''  aa  you  please ;  you  are  to  know  that 
the  operation  itselz  is  no  part  of  my  profession ; 
it  is  only  pntpftr  neeessiUUem,  fo  want  of  chi- 
mrgical  practitioners,  that  I  sometimes  conde- 
scend to  It  in  this  place."  Sir  Thomaa  ^ve  him 
a  hint  to  leave  than,  and  at  the  same  time  dip- 
ped a  guinea  into  his  hand.  He  immediately 
retired,  looking  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  thie 
f^  with  a  joy  that  made  him  forget  the  obsti- 
nacy of  his  patient,  and  her  ^rgectiGn  of  hia  as- 
itistance. 

Annesly,  assisted  by  his  friend,  uaed  ematj 
possible  argument  to  comfort  and  support  his 
sister.  His  concern  for  her  had  indeed  bannh- 
ed  for  a  while  the  consideration  of  his  own  state ; 
and  when  he  came  to  think  on  that  solemn  day, 
<m  whidi  the  trial  for  his  life  was  appointed,  ms 
oonoem  waa  more  intereated  for  its  efibct  on'his 
Harriet,  than  for  that  it  should  hare  cm  bun- 
self. 

After  they  had  passed  great  part  of  the  day 
together.  Sir  Thomas  oba^ved,  that  Miss  An- 
unly 's  present  lodgings  (in  the  house  of  her  fel- 
low-traveller's father)  were  so  distant  as  to  oc- 
casion much  inconvenience  to  her  in  her  visits 
to  her  brother ;  and  very  kindly  made  o£Eer  of 
endeavouring  to  procure  her  oUiers  but  a  few 
streets  ofi*,  under  the  roof  of  a  ^tiewoman,  he 
said,  an  officer's  widow  of  ms  aoquaintanoe, 
who,  if  she  had  any  apartment  unoccupied  at 


the  toafe,  he  knew  would  be  aa  attentive  to  MisB 
Annesly  as  if  she  were  a  daughter  of  heir  own* 

This  proposal  waa  readily  acc^t^;  and  Sir 
Thomaa  having  gone  upon  the  inqidry,  return* 
ed  in  the  evening  with  an  account  of  his  having 
succeeded  in  nrocurmg  the  lodgings;  that  he 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  call  and  fetdi  Misa  An« 
nesly's  baggage  from  thoae  she  had  formeriy  oo- 
cupled,  and  mat  every  thing  waa  ready  at  Mrs 
Eldridge's  (that  was  the  widow's  name)  for  her 
raoeption.  After  supper  he  conducted  her  thi« 
iher  aecotdingly. 

As  he  was  going  out,  Annesly  whispered 
him  to  return  for  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
set  down  his  sister,  as  he  had  somethii^  parti- 
eukr  to  communicate  to  him*  When  he  came 
back,  *'  You  hare  heard,  I  fancy.  Sir  Thomaa," 
said  he, ''  that  the  next  day  but  one  is  the  day 
of  my  triaL  As  to  mysdf,  I  wait  it  with  resign 
nation,  and  shall  not  giro  any  trouble  to  my 
coundy  by  a  false  defence ;  but  I  tremble  for 
my  sister's  knovring  it.  Cmild  we  not  obntrive 
some  method  of  keeping  her  in  ignorance  of  ita 
appcMUtmeiit  till  it  be  over,  and  then  prepare  her 
for  the  evmt,  vrithout  su^ectiiw;  her  to  the  tor- 
tures of  anxiety  and  suq>ense  ?'  Sindall  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  the  latter  part  of  his  sch^e  ; 
and  they  resolved  ta  ke^  his  sister  that  da^  at 
home,  on  pretence  of  a  meeting  in  the  prison 
between  the  lawyers  of  Annesly,  and  those  of 
his  prosecutor.  But  he  warmly  insisted  that 
Aniiedy  ahould  accept  the  services  of  Camplin 
towards  conducting  tne  cause  on  his  part.  '^  £n« 
deavour  not  to  p^suade  me,  my  friend,"  said 
Annealjr;  '^  fiir  I  now  rest  satisfied  with  my 
determination.  I  thank  Heaven,  which  has  en- 
abled me  to  rdy  on  its  goodness,  and  meet  my 
£ste  with  the  full  possession  of  myself.  I  will 
not  disdain  the  mercy  which  my  country  may 
think  I  merit ;  but  I  will  not  entangle  mysdf  in 
chicane  and  insincerity,  to  avoid  her  juatice." 

CHAP.  XIX. 

ThefUeofAnne8lifdeternuned.-^indalts friend-' 
skip,  and  the  gratitude  of  HarrieL     . 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  that  day 
when  the  fate  of  Annesly  waa  to  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  hia  country.  The  project  form- 
ed by  Sinddl  and  himself,  fer  keeping  his  sis- 
ter ignorant  of  its  importance,  succeeded  to  their 
wi^ :  she  spent  it  at  home,  comforting  herself 
with  the  hope,  that  the  meeting  she  understood 
to  be  hdd  on  it  might  turn  out  advantageous- 
ly for  her  brother,  and  soothed  by  the  kindness 
of  her  landlady,  who  had  indeed  fully  answer- 
ed Sir  Thomas's  expectations  in  the  attrition 
she  had  shewn  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  unfortunate  brother   was 

.brought  to  the  bar,  indicted  for  the  robbery 

committed  on  the  gamester.  When  he  was  ask-* 
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ed>  in  the  customary  manner^  to  pleads  he  stood 
up,  and  addiessiiig  hirasdf  to  the  judge : — 

**  I  am  now,  my  lord,"  said  he,  **  in  a  situ- 
ation of  all  others  the  most  solemn.  I  stand  in 
the  presence  c^God  and  my  country,  and  I  am 
called  to  confess  or  deny  that  crime  for  which  I 
have  incurred  the  judgment  of  both.  If  I  have 
crfRended,  my  lord,  I  am  not  yet  an  obdurate  of- 
fender :  I  fly  not  to  the  subterfbge  of  villainy, 
though  I  have  fallen  from  the  dignity  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  I  will  not  screen  a  me  which  my 
crimes  have  disgraced,  by  a  coward  lie  to  pre- 
vent their  detec^m.  I  plead  guilty,  iny  lord,  and 
await  the  judgment  of  that  law,  which,  though 
I  have  violated,  I  have  not  fcn^otten  to  revere." 

When  he  ended,  a  conflised  murmur  ran 
through  the  court,  and  for  some  time  stepped 
the  judge  in  his  reply.  Silence  obtained,  that 
upright  magistrate,  worthy  the  tribunal  of  Eng- 
land, spoke  to  this  effect : — 

''  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  young  gentleman,  to 
see  one  of  your  figure  at  this  bar,  charged  with 
a  ciime  for  which  the  public  safety  has  been 
obliged  to  award  an  exemplary  punishment. 
Much  as  I  admire  the  heroism  of  your  confes- 
sion, I  will  not  suffer  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
it  to  your  prejudice :  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  a  plea  cf  guilt,  which  takes  flrom  you  all  op- 
portunity ofa  le^  defence,  and  speak  again,  as 
your  own  discretion,  or  your  friends,  may  best 
advise  you." — *'  I  humbly  thank  your  krdahip,** 
said  Annesly, ''  for  the  candour  and  indulgence 
whidi  you  shew  me ;  but  I  have  spoken  the 
truth,  and  will  not  allow  m  vsdf  to  think  of  re- 
tracting it" — "  I  am  here,  returned  his  lord- 
ship, ''  as  the  dispenser  of  justice,  and  I  have 
noUiing  but  lustioe  to  give ;  the  province  of 
vaettv  is  in  other  hands :  if,  upon  inquiry,  the 
case  18  circumstanced  as  I  wish  it  to  bie,  my  re- 
commendation shall  not  be  wanting  to  enforce 
an  application  there."  Annesly  was  then  con- 
victed of  the  robbery,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
law  passed  upon  him. 

But  the  judge,  before  whom  he  was  tried, 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  promise ;  and  having 
satisfied  himself,  that,  thouffh  ffuilty  in  this  in- 
stance, he  was  not  habitually  flagitious,  he  as- 
sisted so  warmly  the  applications  which,  through 
the  interest  of  Sindul,  (for  Sindall  was  in  this 
sincere,)  were  made  in  his  behalf,  that  a  par- 
don was  obtained  for  him,  on  the  condition  of 
his  suffering  transportation  fbr  the  term  of  four- 
teen years. 

Tms  alleviation  of  his  punishment  was  pro- 
cured, before  his  sister  was  suffered  to  know  that 
his  trial  had  ever  come  on,  or  what  had  been  its 
event.  When  his  fate  was  by  this  means  de- 
termined, Sindall  undertook  to  instruct  the  lady 
in  whose  house  he  had  placed  her,  that  Miss 
Annesly  should  be  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  it  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  might  least 
discompose  that  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  whidi 


hermindwassosusoeptiUe.  tbeeweaii 
ed  his  expectation ;  tnat  good  wonaan 
possessed  of  as  mudi  address  as  humanity ;  and 
Harriet,  by  the  intervention  of  both,  was  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  brother's  sitaation  widi 
so  much  pnraence,  that  she  bore  it  at  first  mith 
resignation,  and  afterwards  looked  upon  it  witk 
thankfulness. 

After  that  acknowledgment  to  Frovidena 
which  she  had  been  early  instructed  never  to 
forget,  there  was  an  inferior  agent  in  this  affiur, 
to  whom  her  warmest  gratitude  waa  devoted. 
Besides  that  herself  had  the  hi^est  onnnon  of 
Sindall's  good  oflices,  her  obliging  landlady  had 
taken  every  opportunity,  since  tneir  acquatnt- 
ance  began,  to  sound  forth  his  praiaes  in  tie 
most  exthivagant  strain ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, her  encomiums  were  loud^  in  proportioa 
as  Harriet's  happiness  was  concerned  in  the 
event. 

Sir  Thomas  therefore  began  to  be  oonsideRd 
by  the  young  lady  as  the  worthiest  of  friends ; 
his  own  language  bore  the  strongest  expressifMis 
of  flriendship— of  friendship,  and  no  more ;  bat 
the  widow  would  often  insinuate,  diat  he  felt 
more  than  he  expressed;  and  when  Harriet's 
spirits  could  bear  a  little  raillery,  her  landlady 
Old  not  want  for  jokes  on  the  sul^ect. 

These  suggesdons  of  anodier  have  a  greater 
efSsct  than  is  often  imagined ;  they  are  bend 
with  an  ease  which  does  not  alarm,  and  ^ 
mind  habituates  itself  to  take  up  auch  a  credit 
on  their  truth,  as  it  would  be  sony  to  kse, 
though  it  is  not  at  the  trouble  of  exanunii^. 
Harriet  did  not  seriously  think  of  Sindall  as  « 
one  that  was  hei  lover ;  but  she  began  to  mab 
such  arrangements,  as  not  to  be  surprised  if  he 
should. 

One  morning,  when  Sir  Thomas  had  called  to 
conduct  her  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Mrs  Eld- 
ridge  rallied  him  at  break&st  on  hia  being  stiH 
a  bachelor.  *'  What  is  your  opinion,  Mks  An- 
nesly ?"  said  she ;  '^  is  it  not  a  shame  for  tmc  of 
Sir  Thomas's  fortune  not  to  make  some  worthy 
woman  happy  in  the  participation  of  it  ?"  Sin- 
dall submitted  to  be  judged  by  so  £ur  an  arbi- 
tress :  he  said,  **  Themanners  of  the  court  la&s, 
whose  example  had  stretched  unhappily  too  hr, 
were  such  as  made  it  a  sort  of  venture  to  be  mar- 
ried." He  then  paused  for  a  moment,  s%;faed, 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Harriet,  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  woman  whom  he  would  dioose 
for  a  wife,  that  she  must  have  had  some  silBer 
qualities  than  mere  modesty  about  her,  not  to 
have  made  some  guess  at  his  meaning. 

In  short,  thou^  die  was  as  little  wanting  in 
deli^y  as  most  women,  she  began  to  fed  a  eer- 
tain  interest  in  the  good  opinion  of  Sindall,  and 
to  draw  some  conclusions  fVom  his  deportment, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  readers,  I  woald 
have  diem  remember,  are  better  to  be  tkmkj 
jundentood  than  hastily  indulged. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

An  Accident,  which  may  possibly  Be  imagined 
somewhat  more  thati  accidental. 

Though  the  thoughts  of  Annedy's  ftitare  si- 
tuation could  not!  but  be  distressful  to  hid  sister 
md  him,  yet  the  deliyerance  from  greater  evils 
ivhich  they  had  experienced,  served  to  enlighten 
the  prospect  of  those  they  feared.  His  father, 
whose  consolation  always  attended  the  calamity 
be  could  neither  prevent  nor  cure,  exhorted  his 
;on,  (in  an  answer  to  the  account  his  sister  and 
ie  had  transmitted  him  of  the  events  contained 

the  preceding  chapter,)  to  have  a  proper 


ense  of  the  mercy  of  his  God  and  hb  king,  and 
o  bear  what  was  a  mitigation  of  his  punishment, 
vith  a  fortitude  and  resignation  becoming  the 
ubject  of  both.  The  same  letter  informed  his 
hiidren,  that  though  he  was  not  well  enough 
ecovered  to  be  able  to  travel,  yet  he  was  gain- 
Dg  ground  on  his  distemper,  and  hooed,  as  the 
eason  advanced,  to  get  tne  better  of  it  alto^ 
her.  He  sent  Uiat  blessing  to  his  son,  which 
le  was  prevented  from  bestowing  personally, 
nth  a  credit  for  any  sum  which  he  might  have 
ccasion  for  against  ms  approaching  departure. 
His  children  received  additional  comfort  from 
he  good  accounts  of  their  father,  which  this  let- 
?r  contained;  and  even  in  Anneslv's  prison 
liere  were  some  intervals  in  which  tney  forgot 
16  fears  of  parting,  and  indulged  themselves  in 
.'mporary  happiness. 

It  was  dunng  one  of  these  that  Sindall  ob- 
;rved  to  Hamet  how  little  she  possessed  the 
iriosity  her  sex  was  charged  with,  who  had 
ever  cHice  thought  of  seeing  any  thing  in  Lon- 
3n,  that  strangers  were  most  solicitous  to  see ; 
^d  oroposed  that  very  night  to  conduct  her  to 
le  play-house,  where  the  royal  fiunily  were  to 
3  present^  at  the  representation  of  a  new  co- 
ccly. 

Harriet  turned  a  melancholy  look  towards 
a:  brother,  and  made  answer,  '*  that  she  could 
}t  think  of  any  amusement  that  should  subject 
m  to  hours  of  solitude  in  a  prison." 
Upon  this,  Annesly  was  earnest  in  nressing 
T  to  accept  Sir  Thomas's  invitation ;  ne  sai^ 
she  knew  how  oAen  he  chose  to  be  alone,  at 
nes  when  he  could  most  command  society ; 
d  that  he  should  find  an  additional  pleasure 
theirs,  when  they  returned  to  him  fraught 
th  the  intelligence  of  the  plav." 
''  But  there  is  something  unbecoming  in  it," 
d  Harriet,  "  in  the  eyes  of  others." 
"  That  objection,"  replied  Sindall, ''  will  be 
iily  removed;  we  shall  go,  accompanied  by 
rs  £ldridge,  to  the  gallery,  where  even  those 
lo  have  many  acquaintances  in  town,  are  dress- 
so  much  in  the  incognito  way«  as  never  to  be 
coyered." 


Annesly  repeated  his  entreaties,  Mrs  Eldridge 
seconded,  Sindall  enforced  them;  and  all  three 
urged  so  many  arguments,  that  Haniet  was  at 
last  overcome,  and  to  the  play  they  accordingly 
went. 

Though  this  was  the  first  entertainment  of 
the  sort  at  which  Harriet  had  ever  been  present, 
yet  the  thoughts  of  her  absent  broths,  in  whose 
company  all  ner  former  amusements  had  been 
enjoyed,  so  much  damped  the  pleasure  she 
shoiud  have  felt  from  this,  that  as  soon  as  the 
play  was  over,  she  begged  of  her  conductor  to  re* 
turn,  much  against  the  desire  of  Mrs  £ldridge, 
who  entreated  them  to  indulge  her  by  staying 
the  farce,  fiut  Harriet  seemed  so  uneasy  at  ^e 
thoughts  of  a  longer  absence  from  her  brother,, 
that  the  other's  solicitations  were  at  last  over- 
ruled ;  and  making  shift  to  get  through  the 
crowd,  they  left  the  house,  and  set  out  in  m 
hackney  coach  in  their  return. 

They  had  got  the  length  of  two  or  three 
streets  on  their  way,  when  the  coaohman,  who 
indeed  had  the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly 
drunk,  drove  them  against  a  post,  by  which  ac- 
cident one  of  the  wheels  was  broken  to  piecM, 
and  the  carriage  itself  immediately  overturned. 
Sindall  had  luckily  put  down  the  glass  on  Uiat 
side  but  a  moment  before,  to  look  at  some  cdi- 
ject  in  the  street,  so  that  they  escaped  anv  mis- 
chief which  might  have  ensued  firom  the  nreak- 
ing  of  it;  and,  except  the  ladies  being  extreme- 
ly frightened,  no  bad  consequences  followed. 
This  disaster  happened  just  at  the  door  of  a  ta- 
vern ;  the  mistress  of  which,  seeing  the  discom- 
posure of  the  ladies,  very  politely  begged  them 
to  step  into  her  own  room,  till  they  could  re- 
adjust themselves,  and  procure  another  codlh 
from  a  neighbouring  stand,  for  whidi  she  pro- 
mised immediately  to  despatch  one  of  her  ser- 
vants. All  this  while  Sir  Thomas  was  venting 
his  wrath  against  the  coachman,  continuing  to 
cane  him  most  unmercifully,  till  stopped  by  the 
intercession  of  Harriet  ana  Mrs  £ldiidge,  and 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  into  ihe 
house  at  the  obliging  request  of  its  mistress.  He 
asked  pardon  for  giving  way  to  his  passion, 
which  apprehension  for  their  safety,  he  said, 
had  occasioned ;  and  taking  Harriet's  hand  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  tenderness,  inquired  if  she 
felt  no  hurt  from  the  fall ;  upon  her  answering, 
that,  except  the  fright,  she  was  perfectly  weU, 
"  Then  all  is  well,"  said  he,  pressing  her  hand 
to  his  bosom,  which  rose  to  meet  it  with  a  sigh. 

He  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  of 
which  his  companions  drank  each  a  glass ;  but 
upon  his  presenting  another,  Mrs  Eldridge  de- 
clared she  never  tasted  any  thing  between  meals ; 
and  Harriet  said,  that  her  head  was  already  af- 
fected by  the  glass  she  had  taken :  this,  now- 
ever,  he  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  over- 
turn, for  which  another  bumper  was  an  infalli- 
ble remedy ;  and,  on  Mrs  £ldridge  setting  the 
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emnple,  &oagh  wklk  t)ie  utmost  retBctanoey 
Harriel  was  preraikd  upon  to  follow  it 

She  was  seated  on  a  settee  at  the  upper  end  of 
tile  room>  Sindall  sat  on  a  chair  by  bar,  and  Mrs 
Eldridge,  from  choice,  was  walking  about  the 
room:  it  somehow  happened,  that,  in  a  few 
minutes,  die  kst-roentioned  lady  1^  her  com- 
panions by  tbemselTes. 

Sindall,  whose  eres  had  not  been  idle  hc^fre, 
cast  thetn  now  to  tne  ground  with  a  look  of  Ae 
most  feeling  diseomposure ;  and  gently  lifting 
them  again,  **  I  know  not,"  said  he,  **  most 
loTely  of  women,  whether  I  should  yenture  to 
express  the  sensations  of  my  heart  at  this  men 
ment :  that  respect,  which  erer  attends  a  loTe  so 
sincere  as  mine,  has  hitherto  kepi  me  silent ; 
but  the  late  accident,  in  whidi  all  that  I  hdd 
dear  wis  endangered,  has  opened  evoy  sluice  of 
tenderness  in  my  soul,  and  I  were  more  or  less 
than  man,  did  I  resist  tiie  impulse  of  declaring 
it" — "  This  is  no  place,  sir,"  said  Harriet, 
trembling  and  coyered  widi  blushes. — '*  £yery 
place,"  oied  SindaU,  *'  is  sacred  to  loye,  where 
my  Harriet  is."  At  the  same  time  he  ibrew 
himself  on  his  knees  befbre  her,  and  imprinted 
a  thousand  burning  kisses  on  her  hand.  <'  Let 
go  m]^  hand.  Sir  "niomas,"  she  cried,  her  yoioe 
ialtering,  and  her  cheek  overspread  with  a  stiU 
higher  glow.  **  Neyer,  tiiou  cruel  one,"  said 
he,  (raising  himsdf  gently  till  he  had  gained  a 
place-  on  tibe  settee  by  her  side,)  •*  neyer,  till 
you  listen  to  the  dictates  of  a  passion  too  yiolent 
to*  be  longer  resisted." — At  mat  instant  some 
bustle  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  presently  af- 
ter a  yoioe  in  a  country  accent  yodferating,  "  It 
is  my  neighbour's  own  daughter,  and  I  must  see 
hit  immediately." — ^The  oocnr  burst  open,  and 
discoyered  Jack  Ryland,  Mrs  Eldridge  fbDow- 
ing  him,  with  a  countenance  not  ike  most  ex« 
pressiye  of  good-humour. 

**  Ryland !"  exdaimed  the  Baronet,  *'  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?"  advancing  towards  htm 
with  an  air  of  fierceness  and  indignation,  whidi 
the  other  returned  with  a  hearty  diake  by  the 
band,  saying  he  was  rejoiced  to  nnd  Miss  Har- 
riet in  so  good  company. — ''  Dear  Mr  Ryland," 
said  she,  a  little  oonftisedly,  ^^  I  am  happy  t6  see 
you ;  but  it  is  odd — I  cannot  conceive — tell  us, 
as  Sir  Thomas  was  just  now  asking,  how  you 
came  to  find  us  out  here?" 

"  Why,  you  must  understand.  Miss,"  return- 
ed Jack,  "  that  I  have  got  a  little  bit  of  a  le- 
gacy left  me  by  a  relation  here  in  London  ;  as 
I  was  coming  np  on  that  business,  I  thoucht  I 
could  do  no  less  than  ask  your  worthy  fiitner's 
commands  for  you  and  Mr  William.  So  we 
settled  matters,  that,  as  our  times,  I  believe,  will 
agree  well  enough,  I  should  have  the  pleasure, 
if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged,  of  conducting 
you  home  again.  I  came  to  town  only  this  day, 
and  after  having  eat  a  mutton-chop  at  the  inn 
where  I  lighted,  and  got  myself  into  a  little  de- 
cent trim^  I  set  out  nrom  a  place  they  call  Fic<« 


cadilly,  I  think,  asking  every  body  I  met  vAkk 
was  the  shortest  way  to  Newgate,  wh^e  I  sb- 
derstood  your  broth^  was  to  beTouiML  Bit  I 
was  like  to  make  a  marvellous  long  journey 
OD't ;  ftr  besides  diai  it  is  a  hi^  ^ong  way,  as 
I  was  told,  I  hsrdly  net  with  one  petsoa  that 
would  give  a  mannerly  answer  to  my  questionft; 
to  be  sure  ^y  are  the  most  hussmiivmne  peo- 
ple, here  in  Loudon,  thai  I  ever  saw  in  mjak; 
when  I  asked  the  road  to  Newgate,  one  tobkmty 
I  was  not  Hkdy  te  be  long  in  findiBg  it;  as- 
criSier  bade  me  cut  the  first  threat  I  naet,  «id  k 
would  riiew  me  ;  and  a  deal  of  such  oni-of-tke- 
way  jokes.  At  last,  while  I  was  lookii^  nmxd 
inr  some  civil-fike  body  to  inquke  of,  who 
siionld  I  see  whip  past  me  in  a  oeach  but  vsursdf 
with  that  lady,  as  I  take  it;  upon  wbicn  I  hal- 
looed out  to  ^  coadiman  to  stop,  but  he  £d 
not  hear  me,  as  I  suppose,  and  droye  en  as^rd 
as  ever.  I  followed  nim  dese  at  the  heds  foi 
some  time,  till  Ae  street  he  turned  into  bdng 
much  darker  than  where  I  saw  you  first,  ^ 
reason  there  were  none  of  your  terries  bU^ieg 
there,  I  fell  headlong  into  a  mt  in  the  middk 
of  it,  and  lost  sight  of  the  caniage  beftre  I 
eould  recover  mysdf:  howeyer,  I  ran  dovai 
right-hand  road,  whidi  I  guessed  you  had  tako, 
aiding  any  body  I  thought  would  give  me  asaa. 
swer,  if  they  hiad  seen  a  eoach  with  a  handaif 
young  woman  in't,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dark  hsj% ; 
but  I  was  only  laugbt  at  for  my  pains,  till  IfiS 
in  by  chance  with  a  sim^e  countrymlui  likemj- 
sdf,  who  inf<nined  me,  that  he  had  seen  so^  t 
one  overturned  just  before  this  here  luge  hoBst ; 
and,  the  door  being  opoi,  I  stept  in.  withoot 
more  ado,  till  I  happened  to  hear  this  Mj 
whispering  something  to  another  about  Sir  tho- 
mas  SindaU,  when  I  guessed  that  you  m^g^  be 
with  him,  as  acquaintances  will  find  one  ano^a 
•ut,  you  know;  andsoherelam^aCyottrsernoe 
and  Sir  Thomas's." 

This  history  Afforded  as  litde  ( 
to  its  hearers  as  it  may  have  d<me  to  the 
est  part  of  my  readers ;  but  it  gave  Sir  T 
and  Harriet  time  enough  to  reoover  tnm  that 
eonftision,  into  which  the  appearance  of  Kylttd 
bad  thrown  both  <^  them ;  thoiurh  with  diis 
difference,  that  Harriet's  was  free  mm  thegoilt 
of  ^ndall's,  and  did  not  even  poceed  horn  die 
least  suspicion  of  any  thing  cruninal  In  the  in- 
tentions of  that  gentleman. 

Sir  Thomas  pretended  great  satisfiu^tioD  in 
having  met  with  his  acquaintance  Mr  Ryland, 
and,  having  obtained  another  hackney-coach, 
they  drove  together  to  Newgate,  where  Jwk  re- 
ceived a  much  sincerer  welcome  from  Annedy, 
and  they  passed  the  evening  with  the  greatest 
Satisfaction. 

Not  but  there  was  something  unusual  in  the 
bosom  of  Harriet,  from  the  dedaratioD  of  her 
lover,  ai;d  in  his,  from  the  atteoipt  which  Pro- 
vidence bad  interposed  to  disappoint;  he  cob* 
soled  himself,  however,  with  the  reflectiou,  thai 
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e  had  not  gone  audi  a  kngth  as  to  aknn  her 
implicity^  and  took  from  the  mortifieatioQ  of 
be  paBty  by  ti^e  hqpe  of  more  ioooesifiil  villiiBjr 
9  come* 

CHAP  XXI. 
An  accotatt  ofAnnesl^'s  departure 


It  was  not  long  before  the  time  aniTed  ia 
vhich  Annealy  was  to  bid  adieu  to  hia  native 
ountry  for  the  term  which  the  mercy  of  hii 
oyereign  had  allotted  for  his  punishment.    He 
lehaved,  at  this  juncture,  with  a  determined 
ort  of  coolness,  not  easily  expected  from  one  of 
lis  warmth  of  feelixu^s,  at  the  time  of  life  when 
hese  are  in  tl^  fullest  vigour.    His  sister, 
rhose  gentle  heart  began  to  droop  under  the 
houghts  of  their  separation,  he  employed  every 
igument  to  comfort.    He  bade  her  remember, 
hat  it  had  been  determined  he  should  be  ab- 
ent  for  some  ^rears  before  this  necessity  of  his 
bsence  had  arisen.    "  Suppose  me  on  my  tra« 
els,"  said  he,  ''  my  Harriet,  but  for  a  longer 
erm,  and  the  sum  of  this  calamity  is  exhaust-* 
d ;  if  there  are  hardships  awaiting  me,  think 
low  I  should  otherwise  expiate  my  follies  and 
ay  crimes:  the  punishments  of  Heaven,  oux 
ather  has  often  told  us,  are  mercies  to  its  chil- 
Lren :  mine,  I  hope,  will  have  a  double  effect ; 
o  wipe  away  my  former  offences,  and  ^vent 
ny  otending  for  the  future." 

He  was  actuated  by  the  same  steadiness  of 
pirit,  in  the  disposal  of  what  money  his  father's 
Tedit  enabled  him  to  command.  He  called  in 
in  exact  account  of  his  debts,  those  to  SindaU 
lot  excepted,  and  discharged  them  in  full,  much 
igainst  tne  inclination  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  iiH 
listed,  as  much  as  in  decencv  he  could,  on  can- 
celling  every  obligation  of  tnat  sort  to  himself. 
But  Annesly  was  positive  in  his  resolution; 
ind  after  having  d^ired  these  inpumluranoes,  he 
embarked  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  hit 
>ocket,  saying,  that  he  would  never  pinch  hit 
iither's  age  to  mitigate  the  punishment  which 
lis  son  bad  more  than  deserved. 

Tliere  was  another  account  to  settle,  which 
le  found  a  more  difiScult  task.  The  parting 
vith  his  sister  he  knew  not  how  to  accomplish, 
ivithout  such  a  pang  as  her  tender  frame  could 
rerj  ill  support.  At  length  he  resolved  to  take 
It  least  from  its  solemnity,  if  he  could  not  alie- 
nate its  anguish.  Having  sat,  therefore,  with 
Harriet  till  past  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture^ which  he  employed  in  renewing  his  ar- 
^ments  of  consolation,  and  earnestly  recom- 
oiendiqg  to  her  to  keep  up  those  spirits  which 
should  support  her  father  and  herself,  he  pre- 
tended a  desire  to  sleep,  appointed  an  hour  for 
breakfasting  with  her  in  the  morning ;  and  so 
soon  as  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  leave  him, 
he  went  on  board  the  boat,  whidi  waited  to 
carry  him,  and  some  unfortunate  companions  (tf 


hia  voya«i^  to  the  diip  deathied  to  tnos^att 
them. 

Sir  Thomas  accompanied  him  a  little  way 
down  the  river,  till,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  hia 
friend,  he  was  carried  ashore  in  a  seuller,  which 
they  hajq^keaed  to  meet  on  their  way.  When 
they  parted,  AnneslY  wrung  his  hand,  and  drop- 
ping a  tear  on  it,  which  hitherto  he  had  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  8hod>  "  To  my  &ithful  8in- 
didl,"  said  ke,  '^  I  leave  a  trust  more  precious 
to  this  bosom  than  every  other  earthly  good.  Be 
the  friend  of  my  father,  as  you  have  been  that 
of  his  undeaervmc  son,  and  protect  my  Harriet's 
youth,  who  has  Teat  that  protection  a  brother 
should  have  afforded  her.  If  the  prayers  of  a 
wretched  exile  ina  foreign  land  can  be  heard  of 
heavoi,  the  name  of  his  friend  shall  rise  with 
those  of  a  parent  and  a  sister  in  his  hourly  be- 
nedictions ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  shallbestow 
a  thought  upon  him,  rememb^  the  only  com- 
Ibrt  of  whi<£  adversity  has  not  demived  him,— 
the  confidence  of  his  Sindall's  kindness  to  those 
whom  he  has  left  weeping  bdiind  him." 

Such  was  the  charge  wmch  Anneslv  gave,  and 
SindaU  received.  He  received  it  witn  a  tear ;  a 
tear,  which  the  bett^  part  of  his  nature  had  yet 
reserved  tlrom  the  ruins  of  principle,  of  justice, 
of  humanity.  It  fell  involuntarily  at  the  time, 
and  he  thought  of  it  afterwards  with  a  blush — 
Such  was  the  system  of  aelf-applauae  which  the 
refinements  of  vice  had  taught  nim,  and  such  is 
the  honour  she  has  reared  for  the  worship  of  her 
votariesl 

Annealy  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lights  of 
London,  tUl  the  increasing  distance  deprived 
them  of  their  obiecU  Nor  did  his  imagination 
fail  him  in  the  picture,  i^ter  that  heljf  was  ta- 
ken from  her.  The  form  of  the  weemng  Har- 
riet, lovely  in  her  griei^  still  swam  before  hk 
sight ;  on  the  back-ground  stood  a  venerable 
figure,  turning  his  eyes  to  heavoi,  while  a  tear 
that  swelled  in  each  dmjpped  for  the  sacrifice  of 
his  sorrow,  and  a  bending  angel  accepted  it  as 


mcense. 

Thus,  bva  series  of  dissipation,  so  easy  in  its 
progress,  that,  if  my  tale  were  fiction,  it  would 
be  thoi^t  too  simple,  was  this  unfortunate 
young  man  lost  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  his 
country.  Take  but  a  few  incidents  away,  and  it 
is  the  history  of  ^ousands.  Let  not  those,  who 
have  escapea  the  punishment  of  Annesly,  look 
with  indi&renoe  on  the  participation  <tf  his  guilt, 
nor  8u£fer  the  present  undisturbed  emp^ment  of 
their  criminal  pleasures,  to  blot  from  their  minds 
the  id^  (d  future  retribution. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Harriet  is  informed  of  her  Brother's  deparimre 
— iSAe  leaves  J^ondon  on  her  return  home. 

SiKPALL  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
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QommuBicftting  the  intdl^^enoe  of  Aimed  j's  de- 
parture to  his  sister.  She  received  it  with  an 
entrancement  of  sorrow^  which  deprived  her 
of  its  cxprcasiwi ;  and  when  at  last  her  tears 
found  thdr  way  to  utter  it^  '*  Is  he  gone !"  said 
she,  *'  and  sh^  I  never  see  him  more?  crud 
Billy !  Oh !  Sir  Thomas,  I  had  a  thousand 
-things  to  say!  and  has  he  left  me  without  a 
mngh  adieu?" — **  It  was  in  kindness  to  you. 
Miss  Annesly/'  answered  the  Baronet,  "  that 
he  did  so." — "  I  helieve  you,"  said  she,  *'  I 
know  it  was ;  and  yet,  methinks,  he  should 
have  bid  me  farewell — I  could  have  stood  it, 
indeed  I  could — I  am  not  so  weak  as  you  think 
me;  yet,  heaven  knows,  I  have  need  of  strength" 
— md  she  burst  into  tears  again. 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  want  for  expressions  of 
oomfort  or  of  kindness,  nor  did  he  fail,  amidst 
the  assurances  of  his  friendship,  to  sujzgest  those 
tender  sensations  which  his  bosom  felt  on  ac- 
count of  Miss  Annesly.  She  gave  him  a  warmth 
of  gratitude  in  return,  which,  though  vice  may 
sometimes  take  advantage  of  it,  virtue  can  ne- 
ver blame. 

His  protestations  were  interrupted  bv  the  ar- 
rival of  Ryland,  who  had  accidentally  neaid  of 
Annesly's  embarkment  Jack  had  but  few 
words  to  communicate  his  feelings  by  ;  but  his 
eves  helped  them  out  with  an  honest  tear. 
"  Your  brother,  I  hear,  is  gone.  Miss  Harriet," 
said  he ; ''  well.  Heaven  bless  him  wherever  he 
goes!" 

Harriet  begged  to  know  when  it  would  suit 
his  convenience  to  leave  London,  saying,  Uiat 
every  day  she  stayed  there  now,  woiud  re- 
proach her  absence  trcm  her  father.  Jack 
made  answer,  that  he  could  be  ready  to  attend 
her' at  an  hour's  warning ;  for  that  his  business 
in  London  was  finished,  and  as  for  pleasure  he 
could  find  none  in  it.  It  was  agreed,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  lealous  advice  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Mrs  Eldridge,  that  Harriet  should  set  off, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Ryland,  the  very  next 
morning. 

Their  resolution  was  accomplished,  and  they 
set  out  by  the  break  of  day.  Sindall  accom- 
panied them  on  horseback  several  stages,  and 
they  dined  together  about  forty  miles  from 
London.  Here  having  settled  their  route  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  of  Sir  Thomas's,  who  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  versant  in  the  geography  of  the 
country  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  he 
was  prevailed  on,  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Hamet,  to  return  to  London,  and  leave  her  to 
perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr  Ryland. 

On  their  leaving  the  inn  at  which  they 
dined,  there  occurred  an  incident,  of  which, 
though  the  reader  may  have  observed  me  not 
apt  to  dwell  on  trifling  drcumstanoes,  I  can- 
not help  taking  notice.  While  they  were  at 
dinner,  they  were  frequently  disturbied  by  the 


bdsterous  mirth  of  a  company  in  the  roon  im- 
mediately adjoining.    This,  one  of  the  mS^m 
informed  them,  proceeded  from  «  gjendaam, 
who,  he  believed!,  was  travelling  from  LoodoD 
down  into  the  country,  and,  having  no  ooiB|a- 
nion,  had  associated  vriik  the  landlord  over  i 
bottle  of  claret,  which,  according  to  the  wait- 
er's account,  his  honour  had  made  so  fi^e  widi, 
as  to  be  in  a  merrier,  or,  as  that  word  may  ge- 
nerally be  translated,  a  more  noia&-makiB^ 
mood  than  usual.     As  Sindall  was  haadii^ 
Harriet  into  the  post-chaise,  they  obaerred  t 
gentleman,  whom  they  conduded  to  be  ^ 
same  whose  voice  they  had  so  often  heard  st 
dinn»,  standing  in  the  passage  diat  led  to  Ike 
door.    When  the  lady  paased  him^  he  tn^ 
dther  accidentally,  or  on  purpose^  on  the  ddirt 
of  her  gown  behind ;  and  as  die  tamed  aboat 
to  get  rid  of  the  stop,  having  now  aot  cig^  ef 
her  face,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oavn,  tibat  ihe 
was  an  angel ;  and,  seizing  the  hand  wA 
which  she  was  disengaging  her  gown,  prcsaad 
it  to  his  lips  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  cva 
his  drunkenness  could  not  excuse  it ;  at  least 
it  could  not  to  Sindall,  who,  stepphkg  between 
him  and  Miss  Annesly,  laid  hold  of  his  colhr, 
and  shaking  him  violently,  demanded  how  he 
dared  to  afiont  the  lady ;  and  insisted  on  }m 
immediately  asking  her  pardon.    "  DanuDe^* 
said  he,  hiccuping,  "  not  on  compnlsmi,  dsia- 
mee,  for  you  nor  any  man,  dammee."    TIk 
lanfUwd  and  Mr  Ryland  now  interposed,  tad, 
with  the  assistance  of  Harriet,  pacified  Sir  flifr- 
mas,  from  the  consideration  of  the  gendemaa^ 
being  in  a  temporary  state  of  insanity  ;  Sindaff 
accordingly  let  go  his  hold,  and  went  on  wi& 
Harriet  to  the  dudse,  while  the  other^  re^«4i^isU 
ing  his  nedcdoth,  swore  that  he  woold  have 
another  peep  at  the  girl  notwithstanding. 

When  Harriet  was  seated  in  the  chaise,  Sis- 
dall  took  notice  of  the  flutter  into  whidi  thisae- 
ddent  had  thrown  her :  she  oonfeased  diai  dv 
had  been  a  good  deal  alarmed,  lest  there  shonH 
have  been  a  quarrel  on  her  account,  and  be| 
Sir  Thomas,  if  he  had  any  rq^ard  for  her 
of  mind,  to  think  no  more  A  any 
affainst  the  other  gentleman.  **  Fear  not,  sy 
adorable  Harriet,"  whiqtered  Sir  Thomas ;  ^  if 
I  thought  there  were  one  kind  remembranoe  of 

Sindall  in  that  heavenly  bosom" the  chaise 

drove  on — she  blushed  a  reply  to  this  wnfinidb- 
ed  speech,  and  bowed,  smiling,  to  its  autfagr. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Harriet  proceeds  on  her  journey  wiik  JXylo^* 
A  very  daring  attack  is  made  tipom  thewh^ 
The  consequences* 

Nothing  farther  happened  worthy  of  re- 
cording, till  towards  the  close  of  that  jooney 
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which  Sir  Thomas's  direction  had  marked  out 
for  their  first  day's  progress.  Ryland  had  be- 
ioxe  observed^  that  Sir  Thomas  s  short  roads 
had  turned  out  very  sorry  ones ;  and  when  it 
b^gan  to  be  dark^  Harriet  s  fears  made  her  take 
notice^  that  they  had  got  upon  a  large  common^ 
where^  for  a  great  way  rounds  there  was  not  a 
house  to  be  seen.  Nor  was  die  at  all  reUeved 
by  the  inf<nination  of  the  post-boy,  who,  upon 
being  interrogated  by  Ryland  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  road,  answered,  '*  To  be  sure,  master/ 
I've  known  some  highwaymen  frequent  this 
common,  and  there  stands  a  gibbet  hard  by, 
where  two  of  them  have  hung  these  three  years." 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  speech,  when  the 
noise  of  horsemen  was  heard  behind  them ;  at 
whidi  Miss  Annesly's  heart  began  to  palpitate, 
nor  was  her  companion's  free  from  unusual 
agitation.  He  asked  the  post-boy,  in  a  low 
voice,  if  he  knew  the  riders  who  were  coming 
iq)  behind ;  the  boy  answered  in  the  n^ative, 
but  that  he  needed  not  be  afraid,  as  he  obeer- 
Tod  a  carriage  along  with  them. 

The  first  of  the  horsemen  now  passed  the 
chaise  in  which  Ryland  and  Harriet  were,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  they  crossed  the 
road,  and  made  a  halt  on  the  othier  side  of  it 
Harriet  8  fears  were  now  too  much  alarmed  to 
be  quieted  by  the  late  assurance  of  the  post- 
boy :  ^e  was  not,  indeed,  hmg  suffered  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  suspense ;  one  of  those  ob- 
jects of  her  terror  called  to  the  driver  to  stop ; 
which  the  lad  had  no  sooner  complied  with, 
than  he  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
where  the  lady  was  seated,  and  told  her,  in  a 
tone  rather  poranptory  than  threatening,  that 
she  must  allow  that  gentleman  (meiming  Ry* 
land)  to  Bccept  of  a  seat  in  anotherrcarriage, 
which  was  just  bdiind,  and  do  him  and  his 
friends  the  honour  of  taking  one  of  them  for 
ber  companion.  He  received  no  answer  to  this 
demand;  ahe  to  whom  it  was  made  having 
Eaiated  into  the  arms  of  her  terrified  feUow-tra- 
veller.  In  this  state  of  insensibility,  Ryland 
w^aa  forced,  by  the  inhuman  ruffian  and  his  asso- 
ciates, to  leave  her,  and  enter  a  chaise  which  now 
drew  up  to  receive  him ;  and  one  of  the  guig, 
w^bose  appearance  bespoke  something  of  a  nigh- 
er  rtaik  than  the  rest,  seated  himself  by  her, 
and  was  very  assiduous  in  using  proper  means 
for  her  recovery.  When  that  was  enacted,  he 
\iegged  her,  in  terms  of  great  poHteness,  not  to 
make  herself  in  the  least  uneasy,  for^that  no 

harm  was  intended. '*  Oh  heavens!"  she 

cried,  **  where  am  I  ?  What  would  you  have  ? 
^Vbither  would  you  carry  me?  Where  is  Mr 
Rvland?" — "  If  you  mean  that  gentleman  in 
wnoae  company  you  were.  Madam,  you  may  be 
assured,  that  nothing  ill  shall  happen  to  tiim 
any  more  than  to  yourself." — "  Nothing  ill  ?" 
saijd  ^e  ;  ^'  merdnil  God !  What  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  me?"*— '^  I  would  not  do  you 
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a  mischief  for  the  world,"  answered  he ;  "  and 
if  you  will  be  patient  for  a  little  time,  you  shall 
be  satisfied  that  you  are  in  danger  of  none." — 
AU  this  while  they  forced  the  post-boy  to  drive 
on  full  speed ;  and  there  was  liffht  enough  for 
Harriet  to  discover,  that  the  road  they  took  had 
so  litde  the  appearance  of  a  frequented  one, 
that  there  was  but  a  very  small  diance  of  her 
meeting  widi  any  relief.  In  a  short  time  after, 
however,  when  the  moon  shining  out  made  it 
lighter,  she  found  they  were  obliged  to  slacken 
their  pace,  from  being  met,  in  a  narrow  part  of 
the  road,  by  s(»ne  persons  on  horseback.  The 
thoughts  of  relief  recruited  a  httle  her  exhaust- 
ed spirits;  and  having  got  down  the  fr^nt- 
class,  she  called  out  as  loud  as  she  was  able, 
b^;ging  their,  assistance  to  rescue  a  miserable 
creature  from  ruffians.  One,  who  attended  the 
carriage  by  way  of  guard,  exclaimed,  that  it 
was  only  a  poor  wretcn  out  of  her  senses,  whom 
her  friends  were  conveying  to  a  place  of  secu- 
rity; but  Harriet,  notwiuistanmng  some  en- 
deavours of  the  man  in  the  chaise  to  prevent 
her,  cried  out  with  greater  vehemence  than  be- 
fore, entreating  them,  for  God's  sake,  to  pity 
and  relieve  her.  By  this  ^e  one,  who  nad 
been  formerly  behind,  -came  up  to  the  front  of 
the  party  thev  had  met,  and  overhearing  this 
kst  spe^  of  Harriet's—"  Good  God!'^  said 
he,  "  can  it  be  Miss  Annesly  ?"  Upon  this  her 
companion  in  the  carriage  jumpea  out  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  presently  she  heard  die 
rqport  of  fire-arms,  at  which  the  horses  taking 
fright,  ran  fridously  across  the  fields  for  a  con- 
siderable way  before  their  driver  was  able  to 
stop  them.  He  had  scarcely  accomplished  that, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
who  bade  him  fear  nothing,  for  that  his  master 
had  obliged  the  villains  to  make  offi — "  Eter- 
nal blessings  on  him,"  cried  Harriet,  *'  and  to 
that  Proviaence,  whose  instrument  he  is!"— 
"  To  have  been  of  any  service  to  Miss  Annesly," 
replied  a  gendeman  who  now  appeared,  leadmg 
his  horse,  '*  rewards  itself."--][t  was  Sindalll 
— ^^  Gracious  powers !"  exclaimed  the  astonish- 
ed Harriet,  '*  can  it  be  you.  Sir  Thomas !" — 
"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Annesly," 
said  he,  '^  lest  the  surprise  of  your  deliverance 
should  overpower  your  spirits.'  — He  had  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  chaise,  and  Harriet,  by  a  na- 
tural motion,  made  room  for  him  to  sit  by  her. 
— He  accordingly  gave  his  horse  to  a  servant, 
and  stepped  into  the  chaise,  directing  the  driver 
to  strike  down  a  particular  path,  wmch  would 
lead  him  to  a  sn^  inn,  where  he  sometimes 
passed  the  night  when  a-hunting. 

When  he  pulled  i^  the  glass, "  Tell  me,  tell 
me.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Harriet,  ^'  what  guar- 
dian angel  directed  you  so  unexpectedly  to  my 
relief?' — *' That  guardian  angel,  my  fairest, 
which  I  trust  will  ever  direct  us  to  happiness ; 
my  loye,  my  impatient  love,  that  could  not  bear 
2f 
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the  tedious  days  which  my  Hairtiet's  presence 
had  ceased  to  brighten." — ^When  she  would 
hare  expressed  the  wannth  of  her  gratitude  for 
his  services ;  "  Speak  not  of  tibem,"  said  he ; 
'^  I  only  ridced  a  life  in  thy  defence,  which, 
without  thee,  it  is  nothing  to  possess." 

They  now  reached  that  inn  to  which  SindaU 
had  directed  them;  where,  if  the^r  found  a 
homely,  yet  it  was  a  oordial  reception.  The 
landlady,  who  had  the  most  obligmg  and  at- 
tentive behaviour  in  the  world,  having  heard  of 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  the  kdy,  pro- 
duced some  waters,  which,  she  said,  were  hi^- 
ly  cordial,  and  b^ged  Miss  Annedy  to  take  a 
large  glass  of  them  ;  informing  her,  that  they 
were  made  after  a  receipt  of  her  grandmother's, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  notable  doetresses  in 
the  country.  Sir  Thomasr,  however,  was  not 
satii^ed  with  this  prescription  alone,  but  dis- 
patched one  of  his  servants  to  fetch  a  neigh- 
bouring surgeon,  as  Miss  Annesl/s  alarm,  he 
said,  might  have  more  serious  consequences 
than  people,  ignorant  of  such  diings,  eould 
imi^;ine.  For  tmssui^eon,  indeed,  there  seemed 
more  employments  tmm  one ;  the  sleeve  of  Sir 
Thomas's  imirt  was  ^Bscovered  to  be  all  over 
blood,  owing,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  grazing  of 
a  jpistol-ball  which  had  been  fired  at  him.  Tim 
hunself  treated  very  h^tly,  but  it  awakened 
the  fears  and  tenderness  of  Harriet  in  the  live- 
liest manner. 

The  landlady  now  put  a  question,  which  in- 
deed might  naturally  nave  suggested  itself  b(^• 
fore ;  to  wit.  Whom  diey  suspected  to  be  the 
instigators  of  this  outrage?  Sir  Thomas  an- 
swetisd,  that,  for  his  part,  he  co^d  form  no 
probable  conjecture  about  die  matter;  and, 
turning  to  Miss  Annedy,  adeed  her  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  "  Sure,  said  he,  "  it  cannot 
'  have  been  that  ruffian,  who  was  rude  to  you  at 
the  inn  where  wa  dined  ?"  Harriet  answered, 
ihat  she  could  ver^  well  suppose  it  might;  add- 
ing, that  thou^,  in  the  confiMion,  sfis  md  not 
pretend  to  have  taken  very  distinct  notice  of 
things,  yet  she  tikraght  tbeM  was  a  person 
standing  at  the  door,  near  to  that  drunken  gen- 
tleman, who  had  some  resemUimoe  of  the  man 
that  sat  by  her  in  the  chaise. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  c4  the 
surgeon,  which,  from  the  vigihmce  of  the  ser- 
vant, happened  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
oould  have  been  expected ;  and  Harriet  'per- 
emptorily insisted,  that  before  he  took  any 
cluurge  of  her,  he  diould  examine  and  dress  the 
wound  on  Sir  Thmnas's  arm.  To  this,  there- 
fore, the  Baronet  was  obliged  to  consent ;  and 
after  having  been  some  time  with  the  operator 
in  an  acyoining  chamber,  they  retnmea  toge- 
iher ;  Sir  Thomas's  arm  being  slung  in  a  piece 
of  crape,  and  the  surgeon  dedaring,  highly  to 
Miss  Annesl/s  satisfaction,  that,  with  proper 
care,  there  was  no  sort  of  danger ;  though,  he 


added,  that  if  the  shot  had  taken  a  diieetioii 
but  half  an  inch  more  to  the  left,  i t  would  have 
shattered  the  bone  to  pieces.  This  last  deda- 
ratien  drove  the  blood  acain  firom  Harriet's 
cheek,  and  contributed  pernaps,  mofre  than  aay 
thing  else,  to  that  quidoiess  imd  tzemulatkn  en 
pulse,  which  the  surgeon,  on  applyipg  hia  in- 
gers  to  her  wrist,  pronounced  to  be  the  cmt. 
He  ordered  his  patient  to  be  undreat;  wlddi 
at-    was  aecordinglydoBe,  the  landladj^  \ 


dating  her  unth  a  bedgpwn  of  her  own  ;  and 
then,  naving  mulled  a  Uttle  wine,  be  mixed  in 
it  some  powders  of  hk  own  oHnpositiiMi,  Ase- 
cret,  he  said,  of  the  greatest  eflkacy  in  re-ad- 
justing any  borders  m  the  nervous  mtem  ;  of 
which  draught  he  recommended  a  ings  tea- 
cupAil  to  be  taken  immediately.  Hanietob- 
je^ed  strongly  against  ibeae  powders,  till  the 
suigeon  seemed  to  grow  angry  at  ber  refuad, 
and  recapitulated,  m  a  very  rapid  manner,  the 
success  wnich  thdr  admimsdationhad,  in  ma^ 
great  families  who  did  him  the  hononr  of  esi- 
ploying  him.  Harriet,  the  f;entleneas  of  whose 
nature  could  eiSsnd  no  one  hving,  overcame  her 
rductanoe,  and  swallowed  the  dose  that  wiacf- 
feredber. 

The  indignation  of  my  aonl  baa,  wkb  cBS- 
eulty,  submitted  so  long  to  this  cool  dcectiptiup 
of  a  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  villainy.  Ibe 
genuineness  of  my  tale  needs  not  tbe  aid  of 
surprise,  to  interest  the  fedings  of  my  leadsn. 
It  is  with  h<»rror  I  tell  them,  that  the  varioBs 
inddents,  whidi  this  and  the  preceding  ch^K 
ter  contain,  were  but  the  prdude  of  a  desigi 
formed  by  Sindall  for  the  destruction  ai  that 
innocence,  which  was  the  dowry  of  Annedy 't 
daughter)  He  had  contrived  a  route  the  most 
proper  f^  the  success  of  his  marbinationsj 
which  the  ignorance  of  Ryland  waa  prevailed 
on  to  follow ;  he  had  bribed  a  set  of^  banditti 
to  execute  that  diam  rape,  whicb  his  seemiiig 
valour  was  to  prevent ;  be  had  scratched  his 
wrist  with  a  penknife,  to  make  the  apcteanBoe 
of  bdn^  wounded  in  the  cause  ;  he  baa  trajaed 
his  victun  to  the  house  of  a  wretch,  whooi  he 
had  before  employed  in  purposes  of  a  simflar 
kjnd ;  he  had  orened  one  of  nis  own  cieaimefc 
to  personate  a  surgeon,  and  that  ani]geon,  bv  fab 
dii^ctions,  had  administered  certain  powda% 
of  which  the  damnable  efibcts  woe  to  amrifftthe 
execution  of  his  villainy. 

Beset  with  toils  like  these,  hia  beiplesB  prey 
was,  alas !  too  much  in  his  power  to  nave  any 
chance  ci  escape  ;  and  that  guilty  nig^  oosa- 
pleted  the  ruin  of  her,  whom,  but  tbe  day  be- 
fore, the  friend  of  Sindall,  in  die  anguish  of  his 
soul,  had  recommended  to  his  care  and  protect 
tion. 

Let  me  close  this  diapter  on  tbe  monstrous 
deed !— That  sudi  things  are,  is  a  tboi:^^  dn- 
tresitfiil  to  humanity— ^-their  detail  can  gralifj 
no  nnnd  that  des^ves  to  be  f^atiflcd. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  siiuaHan  of  Harriet,  and  the  conduct  of  Sin-' 
dalL  Thetf  proceed  homeward.  Some  incidents 
in  their  jomnetf. 

I  WOULD  describe,  if  I  oonld,  the  angoidi 
whidi  the  reooUectioii  of  the  succeeding  day 
brou^  OB  the  mind  of  Harriet  Annttly. — ^fiut 
It'is  in  such  passages  that  the  expression  of  the 
writer  will  do  little  justice  even  to  Us  own  feel- 
ings; much  must  thecefore  be  left  to  those  of 
the  reader. 

The  poignancy  of  her  own  distress  was  don- 
bled^by  m&  idea  of  her  father's;  a  father's^ 
whose  pride,  whose  oomfbrt,  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  she  had  been,  to  whom  die  was  now  to  re* 
turn  deprired  of  that  innocence  which  conld 
nerer  be  restored.  I  shonld  rather  say  that 
honopr;  for  guilt  it  conld  not  be  cslled,  undcar 
the  circumstances  into  which  she  had  been  be- 
traved :  but  the  world  has  little  distinction  to 
make ;  and  the  &11  of  her,  whom  the  deepest 
rillainy  has  drcumyented,  it  brands  with  Uiat 
common  degree  of  infiuny,  which,  in  its  justice, 
it  always  imputes  to  the  side  of  the  less  crimi* 
Bidpaity. 

^ndall's  pity  (for  we  will  do  him  no  injus- 
tice) might  be  touched ;  his  passion  was  but  lit- 
tle abated ;  and  he  emplojred  the  language  of 
both  to  comfort  tiie  affliction  he  had  caused. 
From  the  violence  of  what,  by  tiie  perversion  of 
woords^  is  termed  love,  he  excused  tiie  gtdlt  of 
his  past  conduct,  and  mrotested  his  readiness  to 
wipe  it  away  by  tiie  niture.  He  b^ed  that 
Harriet  would  not  suffer  her  ddicacy  to  make 
her  unhappy  under  tiie  sense  of  tiieir  connec- 
tion ;  he  vowed  that  he  considered  her  as  his 
wife,  and  that,  as  soon  as  particular  drcum- 
stanoes  would  allow  him,  he  would  make  her 
what  the  world  called  so,  tiumgh  tiie  sacredness 
of  his  attadiment  was  above  bong  increased  by 
anyform  whatever. 

There  was  something  in  the  mind  of  Harriet 
which  allowed  her  li&  ease  under  all  tiiese 
protestations  of  regard ;  but  they  took  off  the 
edge  of  her  present  affliction,  and  she  heard 
tiiem,  if  not  with  a  warmth  of  hope,  at  least 
with  an  alleviation  of  despair. 

Tbey  now  set  out  on  their  return  to  tiie  peace- 
ful mansion  of  Annesly.  How  bUssfnl,  in  any 
other  circumstances,  had  Harriet  imagined  tiie 
sight  of  a  father,  whom  she  now  trembled  to 
b3iold! 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  when 
they  were  met  by  Ryland,.  attended  by  a  num- 
ber ci  ntstics,  wnom  he  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  after  Miss  AnnesW.  It 
was  only  indeed  by  Uie  lower  class  that  Uie  ac- 
count he  gave  had  been  credited,  for  which  those 
/ho  did  not  believe  it  cannot  much  be  blamed. 


when  we  consider  its  improbability,  and  like- 
wise that  Jack's  persuasive  powers  were  not  of 
a  sort  that  easily  induces  persuasion,  even  when 
not  disarranged  by  the  confusion  and  firight  of 
auch  an  adventure. 

His  jov  at  finding  Harriet  safe  in  tiie  pro- 
tection or  Sir  Thomas,  was  equally  turbulent 
with  his  former  fears  for  her  welfare.  After 
rewardii^  his  present  associates  witii  the  great- 
est part  of  tiie  money  in  his  pocket,  he  proceed- 
ed, m  a  manner  not  the  most  distinct,  to  give 
an  accoimt  of  what  befel  himself  subsequent  to 
that  riolence  which  had  torn  him  from  his  com- 
panion. The  diaise,  he  said,  into  which  he 
was  fbroed,  drove,  by  several  cross  roads,  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
were  first  attacked ;  it  then  stopping,  his  at- 
tendant commanded  him  to  eet  out,  and,  point- 
ing to  a  farm-house,  which  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  was  discernible  at  some  distance,  told 
him,  that,  if  he  went  thither,  he  would  find  ac- 
commodation for  the  night,  and  might  pursue 
his  journey  with  safety  in  the  morning. 

He  now  demanded,  m  his  turn,  a  recital  from 
Harriet  of  her  share  of  tiieir  common  calamity, 
which  she  gave  him  in  tiie  few  words  the  pre- 
sent state  OT  her  spirits  could  afibrd.  When  she 
had  ended,  Ryland  fell  on  his  knees,  in  grati- 
tude to  Sir  Thomas  for  ber  deliveranoe.  Har- 
riet turned  on  Sindall  a  look  infinitely  expres- 
sive, and  it  was  followed  by  a  starting  tear. 

Iliey  now  proceeded  to  the  next  stage  on 
their  way  homeward ;  Sindall  declaring,  that, 
after  what  had  happened,  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count leave  Miss  Annesly,  till  he  had  delivered 
her  safe  into  the  hands  of  her  father.  She 
heard  this  speech  with  a  sigh  so  deep,  that  if 
Ryland  had  possessed  mudi  penetration,  he 
would  have  made  roi^ectares  of  Mmething  un-* 
common  on  her  mind :  but  he  was  guiltiess  of 
to  others,  what  his  honesty  never  ex- 
ienoed  in  himself.  Sir  Thomas  observed  it 
*,  and  gentiy  chid  it  by  squeezing  her  band 
in  his. 

At  the  inn  where  they  first  stopped,  they  met 
witii  a  gentleman,  who  made  the  addition  of  a 
frarth  person  to  their  party ;  bemg  an  officer 
who  was  going  down  to  the  same  part  of  tiie 
country  on  recruiting  orders,  and  happened  to 
be  a  particular  acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas  Sin- 
dall: his  name  was  Camplin. 

He  affi>rded  to  their  society  an  ingredient,  of 
which  at  present  it  seemed  to  stand  pretty  much 
in  need ;  to  wit,  a  proper  share  <n  mirth  and 
humour,  for  which  nature  seemed,  by  a  profii- 
sioQ  of  animal  spirits,  to  have  very  well  fitted 
him.  She  had  not,  perhaps,  bestowed  on  him 
much  sterling  wit;  but  she  had  given  him 
abundance  of  tiiat  counterfeit  assurance,  which 
frequentiy  passes  more  current  than  the  real. 
In  this  company,  to  which  chance  had  associ- 
ated him,  he  had  an  additional  advantage  from 
the  presence  of  Ryland,  whom  he  very  soon 
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cUscovered  to  be  of  that  order  of  men  called 
butts^  those  easy  cushions  (to  borrow  a  meta- 
phor of  Otway's;  on  whom  the  wits  of  the  world 
repose  and  fatten. 

Besides  all  this^  he  had  a  fund  of  conversa- 
tion arising  from  die  adventures  of  a  life^  wfaich^ 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  passed 
equally  in  the  perils  of  war  and  the  luxuries  of 
peace ;  his  memoirs  affording  repeated  instances 
of  his  valour  Jb  dangers  of  the  field,  his  address 
in  the  society  of  the  great^  and  his  gallantry  in 
connections  with  the  fair. 

But  lest  the  reader  should  imagine^  that  the 
real  portraiture  of  this  gentleman  was  to  be 
found  in  those  lineaments  which  he  drew  of 
himself,  I  will  take  the  liberty  candidly,  thou^ 
briefly,  to  communicate  some  particulars  rela- 
ting to  his  qiudity^  his  situation^  and  his  cha- 
racter. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  called  himself 
an  attorney,  in  a  village  adjoining  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Sindall's  estate.  His  &ther^  Sir  William, 
with  whom  I  made  my  readers  a  little  acquaint- 
ed in  the  banning  of  my  story^  had  found  this 
same  lawyer  useful  in  carrying  on  some  pro- 
ceedings i^;ainst  his  poor  neighbours,  which  the 
delicacy  of  more  established  practitioners  in  the 
law  might  possibly  have  boggled  at ;  and  he 
had  grovm  into  consequence  with  the  Baronet, 
from  that  pliancy  of  disposition  which  was  suit- 
ed to  his  service.  Not  that  Sir  William  was 
naturally  cruel  or  oppressive ;  but  he  had  an 
exalted  idea  of  the  consequence  which  a  great 
estate  confers  on  its  possessor^  which  was  ir- 
ritated beyond  measure  when  any  favourite 
scheme  of  his  was  opposed  by  a  man  of  littie 
fortune,  however  just  or  proper  his  reasons  fiw 
opposition  might  be ;  and,  though  tLgood  sort 
of  man,  as  I  have  before  observed,  nis  vengeance 
was  implacable. 

Young  Camplin,  who  was  nearbr  of  an  age 
with  Master  Tommy  Sindall,  was  frequentij  at 
Sir  William's  in  quality  of  a  dependant  compa- 
nion to  his  son ;  and,  before  the  Baronet  died,  he 
bad  prociu^  him  an  ensign's  commission  in  a 
regiment,  which  some  years  after  was  stationed 
in  one  of  our  garrisons  abroad,  where  CampHn, 
much  against  his  inclination,  was  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  joining  it. 

Here  he  happened  to  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  obli^ng  the  chief  in  command,  by  certain 
litUe  offices,  which,  though  not  stricUy  honour- 
able in  themselves,  are  sanctified  by  tne  fitvour 
and  countenance  of  many  honourable  men;  and 
so  much  did  they  attach  his  commander  to  the 
ensign,  that  the  latter  was  very  soon  promoted 
by  his  interest  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  and 
not  long  after  was  enabled  to  rodce  a  very  ad- 
vantageous purchase  of  a  company. 

With  this  patron  also  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  received  at  all  times  in  a  very  familiar 
manner  into  his  house ;  where  he  had  .the  ho- 
nour of  carving  good  dishes,  which  he  was 


sometimes  permitted  to  taste ;  of  1 
jokes,  which  he  was  sometimes  allowed  to  i 
and  carried  an  obsequious  face  into  all  oom- 
panies,  who  were  not  treated  with  sadi  extra- 
ordinary I'espect  as  to  preclude  his  approa^ 

About  this  time  his  £uher,  whose  busineB 
in  the  country  had  not  increased  since  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Sindall,  had  settled  in  Lcmdon, 
where  the  reader  will  recollect  the  having  met 
with  him  in  a  former  chniter ;  bat  tlie  c^itain, 
during  his  patron's  resioence  there,  liveii  too 
near  St  James's  to  make  many  visitB  to  Gny's 
Inn ;  and  after  that  gendeman  left  the  town, 
he  continued  to  move  amidst  a  circle  of  messf 
fashion,  with  whom  he  contrived  to  live  ir  a 
manner  which  has  been  often  defined  by  die 
ex{Hre8sion  of,  ^^  nobody  knows  how :"  vrlaeh 
sort  of  life  he  had  followed  aninteirapCe% 
without  ever  jmning  his  regiment,  till  &  wis 
now  obliged,  by  tiie  change  of  a  o^oDd,  tatris 
some  of  the  duty  in  his  turn,  and  was  ardered 
a  recruiting,  as  I  nave  taken  doe  occBflion  to  re- 
late. 

In  this  company  did  Harriet  return  to  her 
&tiier.  As  the  news  of  disaster  is  oonmMniy 
speedy  in  its  course,  the  eood  man  bad  ahtadi 
beoi  confusedly  informed  of  the  i^tadL  whidi 
had  been  made  on  his  daughter.  Tohim,tiicre^ 
fore,  this  meeting  was  so  joyful,  as  almost  to 
blot  fhmi  his  remembrance  the  calamftifa  wlddi 
had  lately  befallen  his  family.  Buttodii&nDt 
were  the  sensations  of  Harriet:  die  dmmk 
from  the  sight  of  a  parent,  of  whose  parity  ^ 
now  conceived  herself  unworthy,  and  idl  bleah- 
ing  on  his  neck,  which  she  biUlied  widi  a  pto- 
fimon  of  tears.  This  he  imagined  to  proceed 
ftxmy  her  sensibility  of  those  woes  which  \a 
unhappy  brother  had  suffered ;  and  he  fobne 
to  take  notice  of  her  distress,  any  otherwise 
than  bv  maintaining  a  degree  of  cheerffdnes 
himself,  much  above  what  the  feeUngs  of  In 
heart  could  warrant 

He  was  attended,  when  her  fdlow-travi^crB 
accompanied  Miss  Annesly  to  his  honae,  by  a 

Sntieman,  whom  he  now  introduced  to  her  by 
e  name  of  Rawlinson ;  saying  he  was  a  very 
worthy  friend  of  his,  who  nad  latdy  retnracd 
from  abroad.  Harriet  indeed  recollect  to 
have  heard  her  ^tiier  mention  such  a  one  in 
their  conversations  before.  Though  a  good  dtti 
younger  than  Annesly,  he  had  l^n  a  very  in- 
timate school-fellow  of  his  in  London,  from 
which  place  he  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  vA 
retumra,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  with 
some  thousand  pounds,  and  a  good  conscienoe, 
to  his  native  country.  A  genuine  plainness  of 
manners,  and  a  warm  boievoknce  of  heart, 
neither  the  refinements  of  life,  nor  the  sabde- 
ties  of  traffic,  had  been  able  to  weaken  in  Itaw- 
linson  ;  and  he  set  out,  under  the  impressioii  of 
both,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  En^^and, 
to  visit  a  companion,  whose  virtnes  he  remeoi- 
bared  with  v^eration,  and  the  value  of  ^  " 
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iHenckhi^  he  had  not  fbigotteo.  Annesly  re- 
cdTed  him  with  that  welcome  which  his  fire- 
side ever  aflhrded  to  the  worthy ;  and  Harriet, 
Uiroug^  the  dimnftw  of  her  grief,  smiled  on  the 
iricBd  of  her  fitther. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Something  farUter  of  Mr  RawUmon. 

Rawlinsok  foond  his  reception  so  agreeable, 
that  he  lengthened  his  visit  much  beyond  the 
limits  whidh  he  at  first  intended  it ;  and  the 
earnest  request  of  Annesly,  to  whom  his  friend's 
oon^Mmy  was  equally  pleasing,  extended  them 
still  a  little  ftrther. 

During  this  period,  he  had  daily  opportuni- 
tias  of  observing  the  amiable  di^Kjsitions  of 
Harriet.  He  observed,  indeed,  a  d^eie  of  me- 
lancholy about  her,  which  seemed  extraordi- 
nary in  one  of  her  age ;  but  he  was  satisfied  to 
account  for  it,  from  the  relation,  which  her  fii- 
ther  had  given  him,  of  the  situati<m  of  his  son, 
and  that  remarkahle  tenderness  of  which  his 
dau^ter  was  susceptible.  When  viewed  in  this 
light,  it  added  to  the  good  <^inion  which  he  al-. 
read^  entertained  of  her. 

His  esteem  for  Miss  Anneslv  shewed  itself 
by  every  mark  of  attention,  which  a  regard  for 
the  other  sex  unavoidably  prompts  in  ours ;  and 
a  young  woman,  or  her  famer,  who  had  no  more . 
penetration  in  those  matters  than  is  common  to 
many,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce, 
that  Rawlinson  was  already  the  lover  of  Har-  ' 
riet.  But  as  neither  she  nor  her  father  had 
any  wishes  pointing  that  way,  which  had  been 
one  great  index  for  discovery,  they  were  void  of 
any  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  till  he  dedared 
them  to  Annesly  himself. 

He  did  this  with  an  openness  and  sincerity 
confonnable  to  the  whole  of  his  character.  He 
told  his  friend,  that  he  had  now  made  such  a 
fortune  as  enabled  him  to  live  independently, 
and  that  he  looked  for  a  companion  to  partici- 
pate it,  whose  good  sense  would  improve  what 
were  worthy,  and  whose  good-nature  would 
.  bear  what  were  imperfect  in  him.  He  had  dis- 
covered, he  said,  so  much  of  both  in  the  mind 
of  Miss  Annesly,  that  there  needed  not  the  re- 
commendation of  being  the  daughter  of  his 
worthiest  friend  to  determine  his  choice ;  and 
that,  though  he  was  not  old  enough  to  be  in- 
aendble  tp  beauty,  yet  he  was  wise  enough  to 
consider  it  as  the  least  of  her  mxxl  quaUties. 
He  added,  that  he  made  this  application  to  her 
£Either,  not  to  ask  a  partial  exertion  of  his  in- 
terest in  his  favour,  but  only,  as  the  common 
friend  of  both,  to  reveal  his  intentions  to  Miss 
Harriet.  "  Siie  has  seen' me,"  said  he,  '^  as  I 
am  ;  if  not  a  romantic  lover,  I  shall  not  be  a 
different  sort  of  being,  should  she  accept  of  me 
for  a  husband ;  if  she  does  not,  I  promise  you. 


I  shall  be  hx  ft«m  behig  offbnded,  and  will  al- 
ways endeavour  to  retain  her  for  my  /riend, 
whom  I  have  no  right  to  blame  for  not  choosing 
to  be  my  wife." 

Annesly  communicated  this  proposal  to  his 
dau^ter,  with  a  fairness,  worthy  of  that  with 
which  it  had  been  entrusted  to  mm :  ''  I  come 
not,"  said  he,  ^^  my  Harriet,  as  a  despot  to 
oommand,  not  as  a  father  to  nersuade,  but 
merely  as  the  friend  of  Mr  Rawlinson,  to  dls- 
t^lose  nis  sentiments;  that  you  should  judge  for 
yoursdf,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  you,  is  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  nature ;  I 
bludi  for  those  parents  who  have  thought  other- 
wise.   I  would  not  even,  with  a  view  to  this 
particular  case,  obtrude  my  advice ;  in  general 
you  have  heard  my  opinion  before,  that  the 
violence  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  love,  is  not  always  nece8sar3r  towards 
happiness  in  marriage ;  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  IS  a  treason  of  the  highest  kind  in  a  woman 
to  take  [him  for  her  husband,  whom  a  decent 
'  affection  has  not  placed  in  that  situation,  whence 
abne  she  should  choose  one.    But  my  Harriet 
has  not  merely  been  taught  sentiments;  I  know 
she  has  launed  the  art  of  forming  them ;  and 
here  she  shall  be  trusted  entirely  to  her  own." 
The  feelings  of  Harriet  on  this  proposal,  and 
the  manner  in  which  her  father  communicated 
it,  were  of  so  tend^  a  kind,  that  she  could  not 
restrain  her  tears.    There  wanted,  indeed,  but 
little  to  induce  her  to  confess  all  that  had  passed 
with  SindaU,  and  throw  herself  on  the  clemency 
of  her  indulgent  parent.    Had  she  practised 
this  sincerity,  whicn  is  the  last  virtue  we  should 
ever  part  with,  how  happy  had  it  been !  But  it 
required  a  d^ee  of  fortitude,  as  well  as  soft- 
ness, to  make  this  discovery ;  besides,  that  her 
seducer  had,  with  the  tenderest  entreaties,  and 
assurances  of  a  speedy  reparation  of  her  injuries, 
prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  something  like  a 
promise  of  secrecy. 

Her  answer  to  this  offer  of  Mr  Rawlinson's 
expressed  her  sense  of  the  obligation  she  lay 
under  to  him,  and  to  her  father ;  she  airowed 
an  esteem  for  his  character  equal  to  its  excel- 
lence, but  that  it  amounted  not  to  that  tender 
regard  which  she  must  fed  for  the  man  whom 
she  could  think  of  making  her  husband. 

Rawlinson  received  his  friend's  account  of 
this  determination  without  disconmosure.  He 
said  he  knew  himself  well  enough  to  believe, 
that  Miss  Annesly  had  made  an  nonest  and  a 
proper  dedaration ;  and  begged  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  herself,  to  shew  her  that  he  con- 
ceived not  the  smallest  resentment  at  her  refu- 
sal, which,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  destroy- 
ed his  hopes,  had  increased  his  veneration  for  her. 
"  Regard  me  not,"  said  he  to  her  when  they 
met,  *^  with  that  aspect  of  distance,  as  if  you 
had  ofiended  or  affronted  me;  let  me  not  lose 
that  look  of  kindness,  which,  as  the  friend  of 
your  father  and  yourself,  I  have  formerly  ex-» 
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ed,  in  the  cmtomary  manner^  to  plead,  he  stood 
up,  and  addressing  nimadf  to  the  jndge: — 

'^  I  am  now,  m j  lord/'  said  he,  ''  in  a  situ- 
atioa  of  all  o^ers  the  most  solemn.  I  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  my  country,  and  I  am 
callMl  to  confess  or  deny  that  crime  for  which  I 
have  incnrred  the  judgment  of  both.  If  I  haye 
oiffimded,  my  lord,  I  am  not  yet  an  obdurate  of- 
fender :  I  fly  not  to  the  subterfhge  of  villainy, 
tb»ugfa  I  have  fallen  from  the  dignity  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  I  will  not  screen  a  Bfe  which  my 
crimes  have  diseraeed,  by  a  coward  He  to  pre- 
vent their  detection.  I  plead  guilty,  my  lord,  and 
await  the  judgment  of  that  kw,  which,  though 
I  have  violated,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  revere." 

When  he  ended,  a  conf\i»ed  murmur  ran 
through  the  court,  and  for  same  time  stopped 
the  pudge  in  his  reply.  Silence  obtained,  Uiat 
upr4;ht  magistrate,  worthy  the  tribunal  of  Eng- 
land, spoke  to  this  effect : — 

'^  I  am  sincerely  sorry,  young  gentleman,  to 
see  one  of  your  figure  at  this  bar,  charged  with 
a  crime  for  which  the  public  safety  has  been 
obliged  to  award  an  exemplary  punishment. 
Mudi  as  I  admire  the  heroism  of  your  confes- 
sion, I  will  not  suffer  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
it  to  your  prejudice :  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  a  plea  oSt  guilt,  whidi  takes  from  you  all  op- 
portunity of  a  legal  defence,  and  speak  again,  as 
your  own  discretion,  or  your  friends,  may  best 
advise  you." — '*  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship," 
sfdd  Annesly,  **  for  the  candour  and  indulgence 
which  you  shew  me ;  but  I  have  s^ken  the 
truth,  and  will  not  allow  mvsdf  to  think  of  re- 
tracting it" — '^  I  am  here,  returned  his  lord- 
diip, ''  as  the  dispenser  of  justice,  and  I  have 
notning  but  justice  to  give;  the  prorinoe  of 
vaeftj  18  in  otner  hands :  if,  upon  inquiry,  the 
case  IS  circumstanced  as  I  wish  it  to  be,  my  re- 
commendation shall  not  be  wanting  to  enforce 
an  wplication  there."  Annesly  was  then  con- 
victed of  the  robbery,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
law  passed  upon  him. 

But  the  judge,  before  whom  he  was  tried, 
was  not  unmindfiil  of  his  promise ;  and  having 
satisfied  himself,  that,  though  gnilty  in  this  in- 
stance, he  was  not  habitually  flagitious,  he  as- 
sisted so  warmly  the  applications  which,  through 
the  interest  of  Sindali,  (for  Sindall  was  in  this 
sincere,)  were  made  in  his  behalf,  that  a  par- 
don was  obtained  for  him,  on  the  condition  of 
his  suffering  tran^ortation  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years. 

Tms  alleviation  of  his  punishment  was  pro- 
cured, before  his  sister  was  suffered  to  know  that 
his  trial  had  ever  come  on,  or  what  had  been  its 
event.  When  his  fate  was  by  this  means  de- 
termined, Sindall  undertook  to  instruct  the  lady 
in  whose  house  he  had  placed  her,  that  Miss 
Annesly  should  be  acquainted  with  the  drcuro- 
stances  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  least 
discompose  that  ddicacy  and  teademcBs  of  whidi 


her  mind  was  so  susceptible.  Hie  event  answer- 
ed his  expectadon ;  tnat  good  woman  seemed 
possessed  of  as  much  address  as  humanity ;  and 
Harriet,  by  the  intervention  of  both,  was  led  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  brother's  situation  with 
so  much  prudence,  that  she  bore  it  at  first  with 
resignation,  and  afterwards  looked  upon  it  with 
thankfulness. 

Afrer  that  acknowlec^ent  to  Providence 
which  she  had  been  early  instructed  never  to 
forget,  there  was  an  inferior  agent  in  this  afbir, 
to  whom  her  warmest  gratitude  was  devoted. 
Besides  that  herself  had  the  highest  o^nion  of 
Sindall's  good  offices,  her  obliging  landlady  bad 
taken  every  opportunity,  since  tneir  acquaint- 
ance began,  to  sound  forth  his  praises  in  the 
most  extravagant  strain ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, her  encomiums  were  loud,  in  proportion 
as  Harriet's  happiness  was  concerned  in  the 
event. 

Sir  Thomas  therefore  began  to  he  considered 
by  the  young  lady  as  the  worthiest  of  friends  ; 
his  own  language  bore  the  strongest  expressions 
of  friendship— of  friendship,  and  no  more  ;  but 
the  widow  would  often  insinuate,  that  he  fdt 
more  than  he  expressed;  and  when  Harriet's 
spirits  could  bear  a  little  raillery,  her  landlady 
did  not  want  for  jokes  on  the  subject. 

These  suggestions  of  another  have  a  greater 
effect  than  is  often  imagined ;  they  are  heard 
with  an  ease  which  does  not  alarm,  and  the 
miod  habituates  itself  to  take  up  such  a  credit 
on  their  truth,  as  it  would  be  sorry  to  lose, 
though  it  is  not  at  the  troul^e  of  examining. 
Harriet  did  not  seriously  think  of  Sindall  as  of 
one  that  was  hei^  lover ;  but  she  began  to  make 
such  arrangements,  as  not  to  be  surprised  if  he 
should. 

One  morning,  when  Sir  Thomas  had  called  to 
conduct  her  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Mrs  Eld- 
ridge  rallied  him  at  breakfiist  on  his  being  stffl 
a  bachelor.  "  What  is  your  opinion.  Miss  An- 
nesly?" said  she ; ''  is  it  not  a  shame  for  one  of 
Sir  Thomas's  fortune  not  to  make  some  worthy 
woman  happy  in  the  participation  of  it  ?"  Sin- 
dall submitted  to  be  judged  by  so  fSdr  an  arbi- 
tress :  he  said,  *' The  manners  of  the  court  ladies, 
whose  example  had  stretched  unhappily  too  far, 
were  such  as  made  it  a  sort  of  venture  to  be  mar- 
ried." He  then  paused  for  a  moment,  agbed, 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Harriet,  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  woman  whom  he  would  dioose 
for  a  wifo,  that  she  must  have  had  some  sillier 
qualities  than  mere  modesty  about  her,  not  to 
have  made  some  guess  at  his  meaning. 

In  short,  thougn  she  was  as  little  wanting  in 
delicacy  as  most  women,  she  began  to  fc^  a  cer- 
tain interest  in  the  good  opinion  of  SindaU,  and 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  his  deportment, 
whidi,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  readers,  I  would 
have  them  remember,  are  bettar  to  be  slowly 
junderstood  than  hastily  indulged. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

An  Accident,  which  may  foniliy  he  imagined 
somewhat  more  them  accidentaL 

Though  the  thoughts  of  Annesly's  ftiture  si- 
tuation  could  not'  hut  he  distressful  to  his  sister 
and  him,  yet  the  deli? eranoe  from  greater  evils 
which  they  had  experienced,  served  to  enlighten 
the  prospect  of  those  they  fS^ared.  His  father, 
whose  consolation  always  attended  the  calami^ 
he  could  neither  prevent  nor  cure,  exhorted  his 
son,  (in  an  answer  to  the  account  his  sister  and 
he  had  transmitted  him  of  the  events  contained 
the  preceding  chapter,)  to  have  a  proper 


sense  of  the  mercy  of  his  God  and  his  king,  and 
to  bear  what  was  a  mitigation  of  his  punishment, 
with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  becoming  the 
subject  of  both.  The  same  letter  informed  his 
children,  that  though  he  was  not  well  enough 
recovered  to  be  able  to  travel,  yet  he  was  gain- 
ing ground  on  his  distemper,  and  hcmed,  as  the 
season  advanced,  to  get  the  better  oi  it  alto^ 
ther.  He  sent  that  blessing  to  his  son,  which 
he  was  prevented  from  bestowing  personally, 
with  a  credit  for  any  sum  which  he  might  have 
occasion  for  against  iiis  approaching  departure. 

His  children  received  additional  comfort  from 
the  good  accounts  of  their  father,  which  this  let- 
ter contained;  and  even  in  Anneslv's  prison 
there  were  some  intervals  in  which  they  forgot 
the  fears  of  parting,  and  indulged  themselves  in 
temporary  happiness. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  that  Sindall  ob- 
served to  Hamet  how  little  she  possessed  the 
curiosity  her  sex  was  charged  with,  who  had 
never  once  thought  of  seeing  any  thin^  in  Lon- 
don, that  strangers  were  most  solicitous  to  see ; 
and  proposed  that  very  night  to  conduct  her  to 
the  play-house,  where  the  royal  ftmily  were  to 
be  present^  at  tlie  representation  of  a  new  co- 
medy. 

Harriet  turned  a  melancholy  look  towards 
her  brother,  and  made  answer,  "  that  she  could 
not  think  of  any  amusement  that  should  subject 
bim  to  hours  of  solitude  in  a  prison." 

Upon  this,  Annesly  was  earnest  in  pressing 
her  to  accept  Sir  Thomas's  invitation ;  ne  said, 
*'  she  knew  how  often  he  chose  to  be  alone,  at 
times  when  he  could  most  command  society; 
and  that  he  should  find  an  additional  pleasure 
in  theirs,  when  they  returned  to  him  fraught 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  plav." 

"  But  there  is  something  unbecoming  in  it," 
said  Harriet,  "  in  the  eyes  of  others." 

"  That  objection,"  replied  Sindall,  "  will  be 
easily  removed ;  we  shall  go,  accompanied  by 
JMrs  Eldridge,  to  the  gallery,  where  even  those 
who  have  many  acquaintances  in  town,  are  dress- 
ed so  much  in  the  incognito  way t  as  never  to  be 
discovered." 


Annesly  repeated  his  entreaties,  Mrs  Eldridge 
seconded,  Sindall  enforced  them;  and  all  three 
urged  so  many  arguments,  that  Harriet  was  at 
last  overcome,  and  to  the  play  they  accordingly 
went. 

Though  this  was  the  first  entertainment  of 
the  sort  at  which  Harriet  had  ever  been  present, 
yet  the  thoughts  of  her  absent  brother,  in  whose 
company  all  ner  former  amusements  had  been 
enjoyed,  so  much  damped  the  pleasure  she 
shomd  have  felt  froni  this,  that  as  soon  as  the 
play  was  over,  she  begged  of  her  conductor  to  re- 
turn, much  asainst  the  desire  of  Mrs  Eldridge, 
who  entreated  them  to  indulge  her  by  sUying 
the  farce.  But  Harriet  seemed  so  uneasy  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  longer  absence  from  her  brother, 
that  the  other's  solicitations  were  at  last  over- 
ruled ;  and  making  shift  to  get  through  the 
crowd,  they  left  the  house,  and  set  out  in  a 
hackney  coach  in  their  return. 

They  had  got  the  length  of  two  or  three 
streets  on  their  way,  when  the  coachman,  who 
indeed  had  the  appearance  of  bdng  exceedingly 
drunk,  drove  them  against  a  post,  by  which  ac- 
cident one  of  the  wheels  was  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  carriage  itself  immediately  overturned. 
Sindall  had  luckily  put  down  the  glass  on  that 
side  but  a  nooment  before,  to  look  at  some  ob- 
ject in  the  street,  so  that  they  escaped  anv  mis- 
chief which  might  have  ensued  ftom  the  oreak- 
ing  of  it;  and,  except  the  ladies  being  extreme- 
ly frightened,  no  bad  consequences  followed* 
This  disaster  happened  just  at  the  door  of  a  ta- 
vern ;  the  mistress  of  which,  seeing  the  discom- 
posure of  the  ladies,  very  politely  begged  them 
to  step  into  her  own  room,  till  they  could  re- 
adjust themselves,  and  procure  another  codlh 
from  a  neighbouring  stand,  for  whidi  die  pro- 
mised immediately  to  despatch  one  of  her  ser- 
vants. All  this  while  Sir  Thomas  was  venting 
his  wrath  against  the  coachman,  continuing  to 
cane  him  most  unmerdfullv,  till  stopped  by  the 
intercession  of  Harriet  ana  Mrs  Eldridge,  and 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  into  the 
house  at  the  obliging  request  of  its  mistress.  He 
asked  pardon  for  giving  way  to  his  passion, 
whidi  apprehension  for  their  safety,  he  said, 
had  occasioned ;  and  taking  Harriet's  hand  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  tenderness,  inquired  if  she 
felt  no  hurt  from  the  fall ;  upon  her  answering, 
that,  except  the  fright,  she  was  perfectly  weU, 
"  Then  all  is  well,"  said  he,  pressing  her  hand 
to  his  bosom,  which  rose  to  meet  it  with  a  sigh. 

He  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  of 
which  his  companions  drank  each  a  glass ;  but 
upon  his  presenting  another,  Mrs  Eldridge  de- 
clared she  never  tasted  any  thing  between  meals ; 
and  Harriet  said,  that  her  heacl  was  already  af- 
fected by  the  glass  she  had  taken :  this,  bow- 
ever,  he  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  over- 
turn, for  which  another  bumper  was  an  infalli- 
ble remedy ;  and,  on  Mrs  Eldridge  setting  the 
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happened  that  Mrs'Wistanly^  who  called  in  the 
afternoon  to  inquire  after  her  young  friend^  had 
just  left  the  very  house  where  her  message  im- 
ported her  visit  to  be  made.  This  set  her  fa- 
ther on  conjecturing,  yet  without  much  anxie- 
ty, and  with  no  suspicion ;  hut  his  fears  were 
redoubled,  when,  having  sat  up  till  a  very  late 
hour^  no  tidings  arrived  of  his  daughter.  He 
went  to  bed,  however,  though  it  could  not  af- 
ford him  sleep ;  at  every  hark  of  the  village- 
dogs  his  heart  bounded  with  the  hopes  of  her 
return ;  but  the  morning  arose,  and  did  not 
restore  him  his  Harriet. 

His  uneasiness  had  been  observed  by  his  ser- 
vants, to  whom  he  was  too  indulgent  a  master 
to  have  his  interests  considered  by  them  with 
less  warmth  than  their  own.  Abraham,  there- 
fore, who  was  coeval  with  his  master,  and  had 
served  him  ever  since  he  was  married,  had  sal- 
lied forth  by  day-break  in  seardi  of  intelligence. 
He  was  met  accidentally  by  a  huntsman  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sindall's,  who  informed  him,  that  as 
he  crossed  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  vUlage 
the  morning  before,  he  saw  Miss  Annesly  lean- 
ing on  Captain  Camplin's  arm,  and  walking  with 
him  towards  a  chaise  and  four,  which  stood  at 
the  end  of  it.  Abraham's  cheeks  grew  pale  at 
this  intelligence ;  because  he  had  a  sort  of  in- 
fitinctive  terror  for  Camplin,  who  was  in  use  to 
make  his  awkward  simmici^  a  fund  for  many 
jests  and  tricks  of  misctdef,  during  his  visits  to 
Annesly.  He  hastened  home  to  communicate 
this  discovery  to  his  master,  which  he  did  with 
a  faultering  tongue,  and  many  gaculations  of 
fear  and  surprise.  Annesly  received  it  with  less 
emotion,  though  not  without  an  increase  of 
uneasiness.  **  Yonder^"  said  Abrahiun,  looking 
through  the  window,  "  is  the  captain's  little 
boy ;'  and  he  ran  out  of  the  room  to  brin^  him 
to  an  examination.  The  lad,  upon  being  mter- 
r^ted,  confessed,  that  his  master  had  sent 
him  to  hire  a  chaise,  which  was  to  be  in  wait- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  lane  I  have  formerly 
mentioned,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  saw  Miss  Annesly  go  into  it,  at- 
tended by  the  captain,  who  had  not,  any  more 
than  Miss  Harriet,  been  at  home,  or  heard  of 
since  that  time.  This  declaration  deprived  An- 
nealy  of  utterance ;  but  it  only  added  to  the 
warmth  of  Abraham's  inquisition,  who,  now 
mingling  threats  with  his  questions,  drew  from 
the  boy  the  secret  of  his  having  privately  deli- 
vered a  letter,  from  his  master  to  Miss  Annes- 
ly, the  very  night  preceding  the  day  of  their 
departure ;  and  that  a  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  stopt,  about  mid-day,  at  the  ale-house 
where  he  was  quartered,  told  him,  by  way  of 
conversation,  that  he  had  met  his  master  with 
a  lady,  whom  he  supposed,  jeeringly,  he  was 
running  away  with,  driving  at  a  great  rate  on 
the  road  towards  London.  Abraham  made  a 
sign  to  the  boy  to  leave  the  room. — "  My  poor 
dw  young  laay !"  said  he,  as  he  shut  the  door, 


and  the  tears  gashJBdfhnn  Mb  eyei^  BJmmn' 
tor's  were  tunied  upwards,  to  tfatt  lUkmg  to 
whom  calamity  ever  directed  them« — ^Ue  HUid- 
servant  now  entered  the  room,  uttari^-aome 
brokeii  exclamations  of  sorrow,  whidi  a  violent 
sobbing  rendered  inarticukte^— Anneahr  lud 
finished  his  account  widi  heaven ;  and,  adiiBaB- 
ing  her  with  a  degree  of  calmness,  which  the 
good  man  could  derive  only  thenoe,  adced  her 
the  cause  of  her  being  afflicted  in  00  imimwl  a 
manner.  ''  Oh,  sir !"  said  die,  stifling  her  tens, 
*'  I  have  heard  ^i^t  the  captain's  boy  has  been 
teUing;  I  fear  it  is  but  too  troe,  aad 
than  you  imagine !  God  forgive  me.  If  I 
Miss  Harriet ;  but  I  suspect — ^I  have 
for  some  time"-Hihe  hurst  into  tears 
'^  that  my  young  lady  is  with  child."—] 

a  had  stretched  his  fortitude  to  the  1 
is  last  blow  overcame  it,  and  be  £dl 
on  the  floor.  Abraham  threw  hiBtsdf  down^by 
him,  tearing  his  white  lodes,  and  actii^  afl  toe 
firantic  extravagancies  of  gri^.  Bat  tSe  said 
was  more  useful  to  her  master;  andhaonog 
raised  him  gently,  and  chafed  his  tewiplesy  he 
began  to  shew  some  ngns  of  reviviag ;  iriien 
Abraham  recollected  himsdf  so  &r  as  to^sanst 
his  fellow-servant  in  carrying  him  tohia  ehsB- 
ber,  and  laying  him  on  bis  oed,  where  he  re- 
covered the  powers  of  Hfe,  and  the  9saae  of  his 
misfortune. 

Their  endeavours  for  his  recovery  wet©  se- 
conded by  Mrs  Wistanly,  who  had  msde  this 
early  visit  to  satisfy  some  doubls  whidi  she^  as 
well  as  Annesly,  had  conceived,  even  from  the 
information  of  the  preceding  day.  When  be 
first  regained  the  use  of  speech,  he  oomphubed 
of  a  violent  shivering,  for  which  this  ^ood  Is^, 
from  the  little  skill  she  possoned  in  phync, 
prescribed  some  simple  remedies,  and  at  the 
same  time  dispatched  Abraham  fox  an  apothe- 
cary in  the  neighbourhood,  who  commoiily  at- 
tended the  family. 

Before  this  gentleman  arrived,  Annesly  had 
received  so  much  temporary  relief  iraok  Mrs 
Wistimly's  prescriptions,  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  more  ease,  than  the  mcessant  quivering  of 
his  lips  had  before  allowed  him  to  do.  "Aks.** 
said  ne,  ''  Mrs  Wistanly,  have  you  heard  of 
my  Harriet  ?" — ''  I  have,  sir,"  said  she,  "  with 
equal  astonishment  and  sorrow :  yet  let  me  en- 
treat you  not  to  abandon  that  iiope  which  the 
I  present  uncertainty  may  warrant.  I  cannot  al- 
ow myself  to  think,  that  things  are  so  ill  as 
your  servants  have  informed  me." — *'  My  fore- 
boding heart,"  said  he,  "  tells  me  they  |tte.  I 
remember  many  circumstances  now,  which  all 
meet  to  confirm  my  fears.  Oh  \  Mrs  Wtstanly, 
she  was  my  darling,  the  idol  of  my  heart ! 
perhaps  too  much  so— the  will  of  heayen  be 
done  r 

The  apothecary  now  arrived,  who,  upon  exa- 
mining into  the  state  of  his  patient,  ordered 
some  warm  applications,  to  remove  that  uni- 
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derail  eoldneflB  lie  oompliiiiied  of ;  attd  left  him 
^inlk  a  promue  (tf  returning  in  a  few  hours, 
wkes  he  had  finished  some  visitB,  whidi  he  was 
vader  a  neceMnty  of  making  in  die  village. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  Mr  Annesly 
altered  for  the  worse ;  the  cold,  which  the  lat- 
ter felt  bdore,  having  given  place  to  a  burning 
beat.  He  therefore  told  Mrs  Wistanly,  at  go* 
ing  away,  that  in  the  evening  he  would  bring  a 
physician,  with  whom  he  hm  an  appointment 
at  a  gentleman's  not  very  distant,  to  see  Mr  An« 
Redy,  as  his  situation  appeared  to  him  to  be  at« 
tended  with  some  alarmmg  circumstances. 
•  His  fears  of  danger  were  justified  by  the 
event.  When  these  gentlemen  saw  Mr  Annesly 
in  the  evening,  his  fever  was  increased.  Next 
day,  after  a  restless  night,  thej  fbund  every  bad 
symptom  confirmed ;  they  tried  every  method 
whi^  medical  skill  could  surest  for  his  relief, 
bii^  during  four  successive  days,  their  endea- 
▼ours  provdl  inefl&ctual ;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  they  told  his  friend,  Mrs  Wistan- 
ly,  who  had  etgoyed  almost  as  little  sleep  as  the 
mck  man  whom  she  watched,  that  unless  some 
fitvourable  crisis  should  happen  soon,  the  worst 
ooQiequences  were  much  to  be  feared. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

The  arrival  of  Mr  RawUnMm.  Awnethfi  dis* 
amrge  with  hifiu  That  Gentleman'i  account  of 
M  FrUnd^t  iUness,  and  its  coiuequences. 

At  this  melancholy  period  it  happened  that 
Mr  Rawlinsoh  arrived,  in  pursuance  of  that 
ixromise  whida  Annesly  had  obtained  from  him, 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  London. 

There  needed  not  that  warmth  of  heart  we 
have  formerly  described  in  this  gentleman,  to 
feel  the  accumulated  distress  to  which  his  wor« 
thy  ftiend  was  reduced.  Nor  was  his  astonish- 
nient  at  the  account  which  he  received  of  Har- 
riet's elopement  less,  than  his  piu  for  the  suf- 
ferings it  had  brougnt  upon  her  father. 

From  the  present  situation  of  Annesly's  fa- 
mily, he  did  not  choose  to  incommode  them 
-with  any  trouble  of  provision  for  him.  He  took 
up  his  quarters,  therefore,  at  the  only  inn,  a 
paltry  one  indeed,  which  the  village  afforded, 
and  resolved  to  remain  there  till  he  saw  what 
issue  his  friend's  present  illness  should  have,  - 
and  endeavour  to  administer  some  comfort,  ei- 
ther to  Uie  last  moments  of  his  life,  or  to  that 
affliction  which  his  recovery  could  not  remove. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  arri- . 
ved,  Annesly  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  relief  from 
the  violence  of  his  disease.  He  spoke  with  a 
degree  of  coolness  which  he  had  never  before 
been  able  to  command ;  and  after  having  talked 
some  little  time  with  his  physician,  he  told 
Atoiham,  who  seldom  qtdtted  his  bed-side, 
that  he  Uiought  he  had  seen  Mr  Rawlinson  en- 


ter the  room  in  the  mmmiiu;^,  thou^  he  was  in 
a  confused  slumber  at  the  time,  andmight  have 
mistaken  a  dream  for  the  reality.  Upon  Abra- 
ham's informing  him,  that  Mr  Rawunson  had 
been  there,  that  he  had  left  the  house  but  a 
moment  before,  and  that  he  was  to  remain  in 
the  village  for  some  time,  he  expressed  the 
warmest  satisftction  at  the  intelligence;  and 
having  made  Abraham  fetch  him  a  paper  which 
lay  in  his  bureau  sealed  up  in  a  particular 
manner,  he  dispatched  him  to  ihe  inn  where 
his  friend  was  with  a  message,  importing  an 
earnest  dedre  to  see  him  as  soon  as  shouS  be 
con'venient. 

Rawlinson  had  already  returned  to  the  house, 
and  was  by  this  time  stealing  up  stairs,  to 
watch  the  bed-side  of  his  friend,  for  which  ta^ 
Mrs  Wistanly's  former  unceasing  solicitude  had 
now  rendered  her  unfit  He  was  met  by  Abra- 
ham with  a  gleam  of  joy  on  his  countenance, 
ftom  the  happy  change  which  he  thought  he 
observed  in  his  master ;  and  was  conducted  to 
the  side  of  the  bed  by  that  faithful  domestic,  . 
who  placed  him  in  a  dudr,  which  the  doctor  had 
just  occupied  by  his  patient 

Annesly  stretdied  out  his  hands,  and  squeesed 
that  of  Rawlinson  between  them  for  some  time 
without  speaking  a  word.  "  I  bless  God,"  said 
he  at  last,  *^  that  he  has  sent  me  a  comforter, 
at  a  moment  when  I  so  much  need  one.  You 
must  by  this  time  have  heard,  my  friend,  of 
that  latest  and  greatest  of  my  family  mislbr- 
tunes,  with  which  Providence  has  afflicted  me." 
— — "  You  know,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Raw- 
linson, '*  that  no  one  would  more  sincerely  feel 
for  your  sorrows  than  I;  but  at  present  it  is  a 

sulnect  too  tender  for  you." ^*  Do  not  say 

so,'  replied  his  friend ;  "  it  will  ease  my  la- 
bouring heart  to  roeak  of  it  to  my  Rawlinson ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  a  htUe  business, 
which  I  will  now  disoatch.  Here  is  a  deed, 
making  over  all  my  effects  to  you,  sir ;  and  at 
your  death,  to  any  one  you  shall  name  your 
executor  in  that  trust  for  my  children—^  I 
have  any  children  remaining ! — Into  your  hands 
I  deliver  it  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  I 
know  there  will  not  need  the  desire  of  a  dying 
friend  to  add  to  your  zeal  for  their  serrice.-^ 
Why  should  that  word  startle  you  ?  death  is  to 
me  a  messenger  of  consolation !"  He  paused. — 
Rawlinson  put  up  the  paper  in  silence ;  for  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  allow  him  the  use  of  words 
for  an  answer. 

"  When  I  lost  my  son,"  continued  Annesly, 
"  I  suffered  in  silence ;  and  though  it  preyed 
on  me  in  secret,  I  bore  up  against  nie  weight  of 
my  sorrow,  that  I  might  not  weaken  in  myself 
that  stay  which  Heaven  had  provided  for  my 
Harriet — She  was  then  my  only  remaining 
comfort,  saved  like  some  precious  treasure  from' 
the  shipwreck  of  my  family ;  and  I  fondly  hop- 
ed, that  my  age  might  go  down  smoothly  to  its 
rest,  amidst  the  endearments  of  a  fathers  care. 
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—I  bare  new  li^ed  to  tee  the  laal  ratiaMlaee 
which  my  icrol  could  find  in  this  w<Mrld^  laid 
waste  and  desolate !— yet  to  that  Being,  whose 
coodness  is  infinite,  as  his  ways  are  inscrutable, 
let  me  bend  in  reverence  1 1  bless  his  name,  diat 
he  has  not  yet  taken  from  me  that  trust  in  Him, 
which  to  lose  is  the  only  irremediable  calamity  ; 
it  is  now  indeed  that  I  feel  its  efficacy  most, 
when  every  ray  of  human  comfort  is  extinguish- 
ed. As  fbr  me — my  deliverance  is  at  hand  ;  I 
fed  something  here  at  my  heart  that  tells  me, 
I  shall  not  have  long  to  strive  with  insuflferaUe 
affliction.  My  poor  deluded  daughter— I  com- 
mit to  thee.  Father  of  all !  bv  whom  the  vran* 
derings  of  thy  uidiapp^r  children  are  seen  with 
pity,  and  to  whom  their  return  cannot  be  too 
late  to  be  accepted  I  If  my  firiend  should  live  to 
see  her  look  back  with  contrition  towards  that 
path  from  which  she  has  strayed,  I  know  his 
coodness  will  lead  her  steps  to  find  it — Shew 
her  her  father's  grave  1  yet  spare  her  for  his 
sake,  who  cannot  then  comfort  or  support  her !" 

The  rest  of  this  narration  I  will  give  the 
reader  in  Mr  Rawlinson's  own  words,  fWnn  a 
letter  of  his  I  have  now  lying  befcnre  me,  of 
which  I  will  transcribe  the  latter  part,  begin- 
ning its  recital  at  the  close  of  this  pathetic  ad- 
dress of  his  fiiend. 

1'  As  I  had  been  told,"  says  this  gentleman, 
"  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  one  sound  sleep  since 
his  daughter  went  away,  I  left  him  now  to  com- 
pose himself  to  rest,  desiring  his  servant  to  call 
me  instantly  if  he  obsored  any  thing  particular 
about  his  master.  He  whispered  me,  ^  that 
when  he  sat  up  with  him  the  niA^t  before,  he 
could  overhear  him  at  times  taUc  wildly,  and 
mutter  to  himself  like  (me  speaking  in  one's 
sleep ;  that  then  he  would  start,  sipi  deeply, 
and  seem  again  to  reooUect  himself.'  I  went 
back  to  his  master's  bed-side,  and  begsed  him 
to  endeavour  to  calm  his  mind  so  much. as  not 
to  prevent  thkt  repose  which  he  stood  so  great- 
1;^  m  need  of.  *  I  have  prevailed  on  my  physi- 
cian,' answered  he, '  to  give  me  an  opiate  for  tnat 
purpose,  and  I  think  I  now  feel  drowsy  firom  its 
efiects.'  I wishedhim good-night.  'Good-night,' 
said  he, — *  but  oive  me  your  hand ;  it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  I  wall  ever  clasp  it  1'  He  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  holding  my  hand  in  his,  then 
turned  away  his  face,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his 
pillow. — I  could  not  lay  mine  to  rest.  Alas !  said 
I,  that  such  should  be  the  portion  of  virtue  like 
Annesly's !  yet  tQ  arraign  the  distribution  of  Pro- 
vidence, had  been  to  forget  that  lesson  which  the 
best  of  men  had  just  been  teaching  me; — ^but  the 
doubtings,  the  darkness  of  feeble  man,  still  hung 
about  my  heart. 

"  When  I  sent  in  the  morning,  I  was  told  that 
he  was  still  asleep,  but  that  his  rest  was  obser- 
ved to  be  frequently  disturbed  by  groans  and 
startings,  and  that  ne  breathed  mudi  thicker 
than  he  had  ever  done  hitherto.  I  went  myself 


to^  mate  pofeci  intdUgeoce;  his  faftlifcl 
Abraham  met  me  at  the  door.— »^  Oh  sir/  mad, 
h%  '  my  poor  master !' — '  What  is  the  maU 
ter  ?' — '  I  fear,  sir,  he  is  not  in  his  per^Seciy 
senses ;  for  he  talks  more  wildly  than  ever,  tead 
yet  he  is  broad  awake.' — He  led  me  into  the 
room,  I  ^aced  myself  directly  b^[ire  him ;  bat 
his  eye,  though  it  was  fixed  on  mine,  did  net 
seem  to  acknowledge  its  ol^ect.  Thore  was  a 
glazing  on  it  that  deadened  its  look. 

"  He  muttered  something  in  a  very  low  voioe. 
•r-'  How  does  my  friend  ?'  said  I.— He  suffisw 
ed  me  to  take  his  hand,  but  answered  nodooiig. 
— After  listening  some  time,  I  could  hear  liie 
name  of  Harriet.  '  Do  you  want  any  thing, 
my  dear  sir  ?'  He  moved  his  lips,  but  I  heard 
not  what  he  said.— I  repeated  my  question  ;  lie 
looked  up  piteously  in  my  face,  then  turned  kia 
eye  round  as  if  he  missed  some  olnect  on  whidi 
it  meant  to  restw — ^He  shivered,  and  caught  hold 
of  Abraham's  hand,  who  stood  at  the  aide  af 
the  bed  of>po6ite  me.  He  looked  round  agun, 
then  uttered,  with  a  feeble  and  broken  voice, 
'  Where  is  my  Harriet  ?  lay  your  hand  on  my 
head — this  hand  is  not  my  Harriet's — she  is 
dead,  I  know ; — ^You  wUl  not  speak — ^my  poor 
child  is  dead !  Tet  I  dreamed  she  was  ahve,  sad 
had  left  me ;  left  me  to  die  alone ! — ^I  have  aeen 
her  weep  at  the  death  of  a  linnet !  poor  sou], 
she  was  not  made  for  this  world — we  shall  meet 
in  heaven  1 — ^Bless  her !  bless  her  !-Hthere  I  may 
you  be  as  virtuous  as  your  mother,  and  more 
fortunate  than  your  fiuher  has  be^ !— My  httd 
is  strangely  confused ! — but  tell  me,  whan  did 
she  die  f  you  should  have  waked  me,  that  I 
might  have  prayed  by  her<— Sweet  innooenoe ! 
she  had  no  crimes  to  confess  1  I  can  apeak  but 
iU,  for  my  tongue  sticks  to  my  mouth.-*— Yet 
— oh  I — ^mostMercifhl,  strengUien  and  support" 
— He  shivered  again — '  into  tny  hands  1'- 
groaned,  and  died  1" 

Sindall !  and  ye  who,  like  Sindall— bnl  1 4 
not  speak  1— ^eak  far  me  their  oonadencea. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

What  brfel  Harriet  Annedy  on  her  kaxnmg  her 
Father. 

I  AM  not  in  adisposition  to  stop  in  the  midst 
of  thi^  part  of  my  recital,  solicitooa  to  cmbd- 
lish,  or  studious  to  airange  it  My  readers  shdl 
receive  it  simpb,  as  beoomes  a  tale  of  sotrow; 
and  I  flatter  myself  they  are  at  this  moment 
readier  to  feel  than  to  judge  it. 

They  have  seen  Harriet  Annesly,  by  the  arti-i 
fice  of  Sindall,  andtheamicyof  Campun,  temp^ 
ed  to  leave  the  house  of  her  fiither,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her,  and  of 
receiving  that  only  reparation  for  her  iiguries 
which  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  make. 
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Bm  Sir  Tbomai^  never  entertsfaied  liie  mott 
distant  thought  of  thatmarriagey  with  thehopet 
of  which  he  had  deluded  her.  Yet,  though  ne 
was  not  sulijeet  to  the  intonal  principles  of 
h<»umr  or  morality,  he  was  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  know  their  value  in  the  estimation  of 
others.  The  virtues  of  Annesly  had  m>  much  en« 
deared  him  to  every  one  within  their  reach,  that 
thia  outrage  of  Sinoall's  against  him,  under  the 
disguise  or  sacred  friendship  and  regard,  would 
have  given  the  interest  and  character  of  Sir 
Thomas  such  a  hlow,  as  he  could  not  easily 
have  recovered,  nor  conveniently  bome^  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  wished 
for  some  expedient  to  conceal  it  ttom  the  eyes 
of  the  pubhc 

For  thi9  purpose  he  had  formed  a  sdieme, 
which  an  the  knowled^  he  had  of  the  delicacy 
of  Harriet's  affection  ror  him,  did  not  nrevent 
his  thinking  practicable,  (for  the  female  who 
once  fidls  ftora  innocence,  is  hM  to  be  sunk 
into  perpetual  debasement ;)  and  that  was,  to 
provide  a  husband  for  her  in  the  person  of  an- 
odier.  And  fbr  that  husband  he  pitched  on 
CampMn,  with  ^^oee  character  he  was  too  well 
acquainted,  to  doubt  the  briimng  him  over  to 
any  baseness  which  danger  did  not  attend,  and 
a  hberal  reward  was  to  follow.  Camplin,  who 
at  iiuB  time  was  in  great  want  of  money,  and 
had  always  an  appetite  for  those  pleasures  which 
money  alone  can  purchase,  i^;reed  to  his  propo- 
sals ;  they  settled  the  dowry  of  his  fteture  wife, 
and  iAie  scheme  whidi  he  undertook  to  procure 
her.  Part  of  its  execution  I  have  already  rela* 
ted ;  I  proceed  to  relate  the  rest. 

When  they  had  hem  driven  with  aU  the  fwrj 
which  Camplin  had  enioined  the  postillions,  finr 
about  e^t  or  nine  miles,  they  stopt  at  an  inn, 
where  mej  changed  horses.  Harnet  expressed 
her  surprise  at  tl^  not  having  already  reached 
the  place  where  Sir  Thomas  waited  tnem ;  on 
whidi  Camplin  told  her,  that  it  was  not  a  great 
way  off,  but  that  the  roads  were  v^  bad,  and 
that  he  observed  the  horses  to  be  exceedingly 
jaded. 

After  having  proceeded  some  miles  farther^ 
on  a  road  still  more  wild  and  less  frequented, 
she  repeated  her  wonder  at  the  leitfth  of  the 
way ;  on  which  Camplin,  entreating  her  pardon 
lor  being  concerned  in  any  how  deceiving  her, 
conf^ss^  that  Sir  Thomas  was  at  a  pkce  much 
farther  Arom  her  fiither's  than  he  had  made  her 
believe ;  which  deceit  he  had  b^ged  of  him 
(Camplin)  to  practise,  that  she  might  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  distance,  which  was  necessary, 
he  said,  for  that  plan  of  secrecy  Sir  Thomas  had 
fbrmed  for  his  marriage.  Her  fears  were  suffi- 
ciently roused  at  this  intelligence,  but  it  was 
now  too  late  to  retreat,  however  terrible  it  might 
be  to  go  on. 

Some  time  after,  they  stopt  to  breakfast,  and 
chan^  horses  again,  Camplin  informing  her 
that  It  was  the  last  time  they  should  have  occa- 


sioBtodosb.  Aeecmiinftly, hi Utde mofe than 
an  hour,  during  which  the  speed  of  their  pro- 
gress was  nowise  abated,  they  halted  at  the  door 
of  a  house,  which  Harriet,  npon  oominff  out  of 
the  diaise,  immediately  recoDected  to  be  that 
flital  one  to  whidi  Sincrall  had  before  conveyed 
her.  She  felt,  on  entering  it,  a  degree  of  hor^ 
ror,  which  the  remembrance  of  that  guilty  night 
she  had  before  passed  under  its  roo^  could  not 
fiul  to  suggest ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
dragged  her  trembling  steps  to  a  room  above 
stairs,  whither  the  landlady,  with  a  profliaion  of 
dvili^,  conducted  her. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  ?"  said  she, 
looking  about  with  terror  on  the  well-remem- 
bered objects  around  her.  Camplin,  shutting 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  told  her,  with  a  look 
of  the  utmost  tenderness  and  respect,  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  not  then  in  the  house,  but  had  de- 
sired him  to  deliver  her  a  letter,  which  he  now 
put  into  her  hands  kft  her  perusal.  It  contain- 
ed what  fi^ows : 

^  It  is  with  inexpressible  anguish  I  inform 
kny  ever-dearest  Hanriet,  of  my  inability  to  per- 
form engagements,  of  which  I  acknowledge  Uie 
Solemnity,  and  which  necessity  alone  has  power 
to  cancel.  The  cruelty  of  my  grandfather  is  deaf 
to  dl  the  remonstrances  of  my  love ;  and  having 
accidentally  discovered  my  attadiment  fbr  you, 
ne  insists  upon  my  immediately  setting  out  on 
my  travels,  a  command,  whidi,  in  my  present 
situation,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  comply  with. 
t  feel,  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow  and  re- 
morse, fbr  that  condition  to  which  our  ill-fated 
love  has  reduced  the  loveliest  of  her  sex.  I 
wo^d  therefore  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  con- 
ceal the  shame  which  the  world  arbitnuilv  af- 
fixes to  it.  With  this  view  I  have  laid  aside  aH 
sdflsh  oonriderations  so  much,  as  to  yidd  to 
the  suit  of  Mr  Camplin  that  hand,  whidi  I 
had  once  the  happiness  of  expecting  for  myself. 
This  step  the  engency  of  your  present  drcum- 
stances  renders  highly  eligible,  if  your  aflfeo- 
tions  can  bend  themselves  to  a  man,  of  whose 
honour  and  good  qualities  I  have  had  the  strong- 
est proofs,  and  who  has  generosi^  enou£4i  to 
impute  no  crime  to  that  ardency  of  the  noblest 
passion  of  die  mind,  which  has  subjected  you  to 
the  obloquy  of  the  undisceming  multitude.  As 
Mrs  Camplin,  you  will  possess  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  that  worthiest  of  my  friends,  together 
wiih  die  warmest  esteem  and  regard  of  your  un- 
fortunate, but  ever  devoted,  humble  senrant, 

Thomas  Sindall." 

Camplin  was  about  to  offer  his  commentary 
npon  this  letter ;  but  Harriet,  whose  spirits  had 

iust  supported  her  to  the  end  of  it,  lay  now  life- 
ess  at  his  feet.  After  several  successive  faint- 
ings,  from  whidi  Camplin,  the  landlady,  and 
other  assistants,  with  difficulty  recovered  her,  a 
shower  of  tears  came  at  last  to  her  relief,  and 
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she  bteame  able  Id  artiaikte  some  sfaortexdm* 
m&tions  (^luNrror  and  despair !  Camplin  threw 
hii^elf  on  bis  knees  before  ber.  He  poCested 
i^e  most  sincere  and  disinterested  passion^  and 
that,  if  she  wovJd  bless  him  with  the  possesoon 
of  so  many  amiaUe  qualities  as  die  possessed, 
^he  uniform  endeayour  of  his  life  should  be  to 
promote  her  happiness. — "  I  think  not  of  thee !" 
she  exclaimed ;  ''  O  Sindsll !  perfidious,  cruel, 
ddiberate  villain  r  Camolin  again  interrupted 
ber  with  protestations  of  nis  own  affection  and 
regard.  "  Away !"  said  she,  ''  and  let  me  bear 
no  more  I  Or,  if  thou  wouldst  shew  thy  friend- 
ship, carry  me  to  that  father  from  whom  thou 
•tolest  me.  You  will  not^-but  if  I  can  live  so 
long,  I  will  crawl  to  his  feet,  and  expire  befoie 
him." 

She  was  running  towards  the  door ;  Camplin 
gently  stopped  her.  '^  My  dearest  Miss  Annesly, 
said  he,  "  recollect  younelf  but  a  moment ;  let 
me  conjure  you  to  tlunk  of  your  own  welfare^ 
and  of  that  father's  whom  you  so  justlv  love. 
For  these  alone,  could  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  have 
thougbt  of  the  expedient  which  he  proposes*  If 
you  will  now  become  the  wife  of  your  adoring 
Camplin,  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  our  mar- 
riage need  not  be  told  to  the  wcnrld.  Under  the 
sanction  of  that  holy  tie,  every  drcumstauce  of 
detraction  will  be  overlooked,  and  that  life  may 
be  made  long  and  happy,  which  your  unthink« 
ing  rashness  would  cut  off  from  yourself  and 
your  fiither."  Hanjet  had  listened  little  to  this 
speech,  but  the  swelling  of  her  an^r  had  sub^ 
sided ;  she  threw  herself  into  a  chau:,  and  burst 
again  into  tears.  Camplin  drew  nearer,  and 
pressed  her  hand  in  his ;  she  drew  it  hastilr 
ftom  him.  "  If  you  have  any  pity,"  she  cried, 
"  I  iotreat  you,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  leave  me." 
He  bowed  respectfully,  and  retired,  desiring  the 
landlady  to  attend  Miss  Annesly,  and  endea- 
vour to  4tfford  her  some  assistance  and  consola- 

tiOB. 

.  She  bad,  indeed,  more  occasion  for  her  assist- 
ance than  he  was  then  aware  of,  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  her  spirits  having  had  such  an  effect  on 
her,  that,  though  she  wanted  a  month  of  her 
time,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  pains 
cf  child-birdii,  and  they  were  but  just  able  to 
procure  a  woman  who  acted  as  a  midwife  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  she  was  ddivered  of  a  girl. 
Di^acted  as  her  soul  was,  this  new  object  drew 
forth  itsinstinctive tenderness;  she  mingled  tears 
with  her  kisses  on  its  cheeks,  and  forgot  tneshame 
attending  its  birth,  in  the  natural  meltings  of  a 
mother. 

For  about  a  week  after  her  delivery  she  teco- 
vered  tolerably  well,  and  indeed  those  about  her 
spared  no  pains  or  attention  to  contribute  to- 
wards her  recovery;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod, an  accident  threw  her  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous situation.  She  was  lying  in  a  slumber, 
witli  a  nurse  watching  her,  when  a  servant  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sindoll's,  whom  his  master  had  em- 
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picked  very  aetivdly  in  the  progresa  of  his  de- 
signs on  Miss  Annesly,  entmd  the  room  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  consternation  and  honor ; 
the  nurse  beckoned  to  him  to  make  no  noiae, 
signifying,  bv  her  gestures,  that  the  lady  was 
asleep ;  but  the  opening  of  die  door  had  already 
awakened  her,  and  she  lay  listening,  when  hie 
told  the  cause  of  his  emotion.  It  was  the  in- 
telligence, which  he  had  just  accidentally  recei- 
ved, of  Mr  Annesly 's  death.  The  effect  <tf  this 
shock  on  his  unfortunate  daughter  may  be  easily 
imagined  ;  every  &tal  symptom,  which  sudden 
terror  or  surprise  causes  in  w<mien  at  snch  a 
season  of  weakness,  was  the  consequence^  and 
next  morning  a  delirium  succeeded  them. 

She  was  not,  however,  without  intervals  of 
reason,  though  these  were  but  intervals  of  ao- 
gulsh  much  more  exquisite.  Yet  die  wirald 
sometimes  express  a  sort  of  calmness  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Heaven,  though  it  wasjd- 
wavs  attended  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
lief from  the  calamities  of  bier  existence. 

In  one  of  these  hours  of  recollection,  she  was 
asked  by  her  attendants,  whose  pity  was  now 
moved  at  her  condition,  if  she  chose  to  have  say 
friend  sent  for  who  might  tend  to  alleviate  ha 
distress ;  upon  which  she  had  command  enous^ 
of  herscdf  to  dictate  a  letter  to  Mrs  Wistax^ 
redtinff  briefly  the  miseries  she  had  oidarea, 
and  asking,  with  great  diffidence  however  of 
obtaining,  if  she  could  pardon  her.  offences  so 
far,  as  to  come  and  receive  the  parting  breath 
of  her  once  innocent  and  much^loved  Harriet. 
This  letter  was  accordin^y  dispatched,  uid.sbe 
seemed  to  feel  a  relief  ^m  having  aocomplish- 
ed  it ;  but  her  reason  had  held  out  beyond  its 
usual  limits  of  exertion,  and  immediately  after, 
she  relapsed  into  hex  former  unconnectedness. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Camp- 
lin, according  to  his  instructions,  had  prgppaed 
sending  it  away,  under  the  charge  of  a  nurse, 
whom  the  landlady  had  procure,  to  a  small 
hamlet  where  she  resided,  at  a  little  distance. 
But  this  the  mother  opposed  with  such  earnest- 
ness,  that  the  purpose  had  been  delayed  till  now, 
when  it  was  given  up  to  the  care  of  this  woman, 
accompanied  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  provide  every  necessary  for  its  use,  in  the 
most  ample  and  sumptuous  manner. 

When  Mrs  Wistanly  received  the  letter  we 
have  mentioned  above,  she  was  not  long  in  doubt 
as  to  complying  with  its  request.  Her  heart  U^ 
for  the  dis&esses  of  that  once  amiable  fiiend, 
whom  virtue  might  now  blame;,  but  goodness 
could  not  forsake.  She  set  out  theraore  im- 
mediately in  a  chaise,  which  Camplin  bad  pro- 
vided for  her,  and  reached  the  house,  to  which 
it  conveyed  her  on  the  mining  of  the  follow- 
ing day;  her  impatience  not  suffering  her  to 
consider  either  the  danger  or  inconvenience  of 
travelling  all  night.  From  her  recital,  I  took 
down  the  account  contained  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Mrs  Wisian^M  rediaL    Condusum  of  the    > 
FirtiPort 

^'  When  I  entered  the  house^  and  bad  ^t 
upon  the  stain  leading  to  the  room  in  which 
Harriet  lay,  I  heard  a  voice,  enchantingly  sweet, 
but  low,  and  sometimes  broken,  singing  snatches 
«f  sonffl,  varying  from  the  sad  to  the  gay,  and 
from  the  gay  to  the  sad :  it  was  ^e  herself  sit- 
tinff  up  in  her  bed,  fingering  her  piUow  as  if  it 
had  been  a  harpsichord.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  horror  I  felt  on  seeing  her  in  such  a  situ- 
ation  !  She  seemed  unconscious  of  my  approach, 
llKMigh  her  eye  was  turned  towards  me  as  I  en- 
tered ;  onhr  that  she  stopt  in  the  midst  of  a 
quick  and  lively  movement  she  had  begun,  and, 
looking  wistfldly  upon  me,  breathed  such  a  note 
of  sorrow,  and  dwelt  on  it  with  a  cadence  so 
moumfbl,  that  my  heart  lost  all  the  firmness  I 
had  resolved  to  preserve,  and  I  flung  my  arms 
round  her  neck,  which  I  washed  with  my  burst- 
ing tears ! — The  traces  which  her  brain  could 
now  only  recollect,  were  such  as  did  not  admit 
of  any  object  long ;  I  had  passed  over  it  in  the 
moment  of  my  entrance,  and  it  now  wandered 
from  the  idea ;  she  paid  no  regard  to  my  ca- 
resses, but  pu^ed  me  gently  from  her,  gazing 
stedfastly  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment.  A  servant  entered  with 
some  medicine  he  had  been  sent  to  procure ;  she 
put  it  by  when  I  ofiered  it  to  her,  and  kept 
looking  earnestly  upon  him  ;  she  ceased  her 
singing  too,  and  seemed  to  articulate  certain  im- 
perfect so^ds.  For  some  time  I  could  not  make 
them  out  into  words,  but  at  last  she  spoke  more 
distinctly,  and  with  a  firmer  tone. 

''  *  You  saved  my  life  once,  sir,  and  I  could 
Iben  thank  you,  because  I  wished  to  preserve 
it ; — but  now — no  matter,  he  is  happier  than  I 
would  have  him^ — I  would  have  nursed  the  poor 
old  man  till  he  had  seen  some  better  days !  Bless 
his  white  beard ! — ^look  there !  I  have  heard  how 
they  fjrow  in  the  grave ! — ^Poor  old  man  I'— - 

*'  You  weep,  my  dear  sir ;  but  had  you  heard 
her  speak  these  words !  I  can  but  ooldly  repeat 
them. 

^*  All  that  day  she  continued  in  a  state  of  de- 
lirium and  insensibility  to  every  object  around 
her ;  towards  evening  she  seemed  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  the  tossing  of  her  hands,  which 
her  frenzy  had  caused,  grew  languid  as  of  one 
breathless  and  worn  out :  about  midnight  she 
dropped  asleep. 

'^  I  sat  with  her  during  the  night,  and  when 
she  waked  in  the  morning,  she  gave  signs  of  ha- 
ying recovered  her  senses,  by  recollecting  me, 
and  calling  me  by  my  name.    At  fyni,  indeed. 


her  qnestiom  were  irregular  and  wild ;  but  in  a 
short  time  she  grew  so  distmct,  as  to  thank  me 
for  having  complied  with  the  request  of  her  let- 
ter :  '  'Tis  an  office  of  unmerited  kindness, 
which,'  said  she,  (and  I  could  observe  her  let 
fall  a  tear,)  '  will  be  the  last  your  unwearied 
friendship  for  me  will  have  to  bestow.'  I  an- 
swered, tnat  I  hoped  not.  '  Ah !  Mrs  Wistan- 
ly,'  she  replied,  '  can  you  hope  so  ?  you  are  not 
my  friend,  if  you  do.'  I  wished  to  avoid  a  sub- 
ject which  her  mind  was  little  able  to  bear,  and 
therefore  made  no  other  return  than  by  kissing 
her  hand^  which  she  had  stretched  out  to  me  as 
she  spoke. 

''  At  that  moment  we  heard  some  unusual 
stir  below  stairs,  and,  as  the  floor  was  thin  and 
ill  laid,  the  word  child  was  very  distinctly  audi- 
ble from  eyery  tongue.  Upon  this  s^e  started 
up  in  her  bed,  and  with  a  look  piteous  and  wild 
beyond  description,  exclaimed, '  Oh!  my  God! 
what  of  my  child !' — She  had  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  when  the  landlady  entered  the  room, 
and  shewed  sufficiently,  by  her  countenance, 
that  she  had  some  dreadfril  tale  to  tdl.  By 
signs  I  begged  her  to  be  silent. — '  What  is  be- 
come of  my  infant  ?'  cried  Harriet — '  No  iU, 
madam,'  answered  the  woman,  faulterinff, '  is 
come  to  it,  I  hope.' — '  Speak,'  said  she,  f  I  diarge 
you,  for  I  will  know  the  worst :  speak,  as  you 
would  give  peace  to  my  departing  soul !'  spring- 
ii^  out  of  bed,  and  grasping  the  woman's  hands 

with  all  her  force. It  was  not  easy  to  resbt 

so  solemn  a  charge. — '  Alas  !*  said  the  landlady, 
'  I  fear  she  is  drowned ;  for  the  nurse's  cloak 
and  the  child's  wrapper  have  been  found  in 
some  ooze  which  the  nver  had  carried  down  be- 
low the  ford.'  She  let  go  the  woman's  huids, 
and  wringing  her  own  together,  threw  up  her 
eyes  to  heaven  till  their  sight  was  lost  in  ^e 
sockets.— We  were  supporting  her,  eadi  of  us 
holding  one  of  her  arms. — She  fell  on  her  knees 
between  us,  and  dropping  her  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  raising  tnem  again,  uttered  with  a 
voice  that  sounddl  hollow,  as  if  sunk  within 
her: 

"  '  Power  omnipotent  I  who  wilt  not  lay  on 
thy  creatures  calamity  beyond  their  strength  to 
be«r !  if  thou  hast  not  yet  punished  me  enough, 
continue  to  pour  out  the  phials  of  thy  wrath 
upon  me,  and  enable  me  to  support  what  thou 
inflictest !  But  if  my  foults  are  expiated,  sufler 
me  to  rest  in  peace,  and  graciously  blot  out  the 
oflfences  whicn  thy  jud^ents  liave  punished 
here !' — She  continued  m  the  same  posture  for 
a  few  moments ;  then  leaning  on  us  as  if  she 
meant  to  rise,  bent  her  head  forward,  and  draw- 
ing her  breath  strongly,  expired  in  our  arms." 

Such  was  the  concuiaon  of  Mrs  Wistanly's 
tale  of  woe ! 

Spirits  of  gentleness  and  peace !  who  look 
with  such  pity  as  angels  feel,  on  the  distresses 
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of  mortality  I  often  hare  ye  seen  me  lalxrarinff  tare  with  the  tears  which  her  miaery  shed  on  it! 

under  the  afBictions  which  Providence  had  laid  yet  hare  ye  seen  me  look  inward  with  a  smile, 

upon  me.    Ye  have  seen  me  in  a  strange  land,  and  overcome  them. — If  such  shall  ever  be  my 

without  friend,  and  without  comforter,  poor,  lot  again,  so  let  me  alleviate  its  sorrows  ;  let  me 

sick,  and  naked ;  )re  have  seen  me  shivering  over  creep  tomy  bed  of  straw  in  peace,  after  blenzng 

the  last  hg^t  which  my  last  fiirthing  had  pur-  God  that  I  am  not  a  Man  of  the  World, 
chased,  moistening  the  crust  that  supportea  na- 
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Firginibtt*  Puerimpie  Canto.        Hob. 


PART  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  WAS  bom  to  a  life  of  wandering,  yet  my  heart 
was  ever  at  home.    Though  the  country  that 

Sve  me  birth  gave  me  but  few  friends,  and  of 
oee  few  the  greatest  part  were  early  lost,  yet 
the  remembranoe^of  her  was  present  with  me  in 
every  dime  to  which  my  Me  conducted  me ;  and 
the  idea  of  those,  whose  ashes  reposed  in  that 
humblespot,  where  they  had  often  been  the  com- 
panions of  my  infant  sports,  hallowed  it  in  my 
imagination  with  a  sort  of  sacred  enthusiasm.  I 
had  not  been  many  weeks  an  inhabitant  of  my 
native  village,  after  that  visit  to  the  lady  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Fart,  which  procured  me  the 
infimnation  I  have  there  laid  b^re  my  readers, 
till  I  found  myself  once  more  obliged  to  qtut  it 
fi)r  a  foreign -country.  My  partii^  with  Mrs 
Wistanly  was  more  solemn  and  a&cting  than 
oommon  souls  will  easily  imagine  it  could  have 
been,  upon  an  acquaintance  accidental  in  its  be- 
ginning, and  short  in  its  duration ;  but  there  was 
something  tender  and  melancholy  in  the  cause 
of  it,  which  gave  an  impression  to  our  thoughts 
of  one  another,  more  sympathetic  perhm  than 
what  a  series  of  mutual  obligatLons  could  have 
effected. 

Before  we  parted,  I  could  not  help  asking  the 
leaaon  of  her  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  story  of 
Anneslv  and  his  daughter.  In  answer  to  this 
«he  inmrmed  me,  that,  besides  the  danger  to 
which  she  exposed  herself  by  settiiu;  up  m  op- 
position to  a  man,  in  the  midst,  of  whose  de- 
pendants she  proposed  ending  her  days,  she  was 
doubtful  if  her  story  would  be  of  any  service  to 
the  memory  of  her  friend :  That  Camplin  (as 
she  supposed  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sindall,  who  was  at  that  time  abroad^  had  uni- 
versally given  out,  that  Miss  Annesly's  elope- 
ment was  with  an  intention  to  be  married  to 
him ;  on  which  footing,  though  a  false  one,  the 
character  of  that  young  lady  stood  no  worse,  than 
if  the  truth  were  divu^ed  to  those,  most  of  whom 
wanted  discernment,  as  well  as  candour,  to  make 
the  distinctions  which  should  enable  them  to  do 
it  justice. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  that 
place,  whence,  it  is  probable,  I  shall  migrate  no 
more.  My  friend,  Mrs  Wistanly,  was  one  of 
the  persons  after  whom  I  first  inquired  on  my 
arrival.  I  found  her  subject  to  the  common  de-, 
bility,  but  not  to  any  of  the  acuter  distresses  of 
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age ;  with  the  same  powers  of  reason,  and  the 
same  complacency  of  temner,  I  had  seen  her  be- 
fbre  eiyoy.  "  These,"  said  she,  "  are  the  effects 
of  temperance  without  austerity,  and  ease  with- 
out inaolence :  I  have  nothing  now  to  do,  but  to 
live  without  the  solicitude  of  life,  and  to  die 
without  the  fear  of  djring." 

At  one  of  our  first  interviews,  I  found  her  ac- 
companied by  a  young  ladv,  who,  besides  a  great 
share  of  what  is  universally  allowed  the  name 
of  beauty,  had  something  in  her  appearance 
which  calls  forth  the  esteem  of  its  beholders, 
without  their  pausing  to  account  for  it  It  has 
sometimes  deceived  me,  yet  I  am  resolved  to 
trust  it  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life ;  at  that  time 
I  gave  it  unlimited  confidence,  and  I  had  spoken 
the  young  lady's  eulogium  before  I  had  looked 
five  minutes  in  her  face. 

Mrs  Wistanly  repeated  it  to  me  after  she  was 
gone.  "  That  is  one  of  my  children/'  said  she, 
"  for  I  adopt  the  children  of  virtue ;  and  she 
calls  me  her  mother,  because  I  am  old,  and  she 
can  cherish  me." — "  I  could  have  sworn  to  her 
goodness,"  I  replied,  '^  without  any  information 
besides  what  her  countenance  am>rded  me." — 
**  'Tis  a  lovely  one,"  said  she,  "  and  her  mind 
is  not  flattered  in  its  nortrait :  though  a)ie  is  a 
member  of  a  family  with  whom  I  have  no$mw*h 
intorcoui'se,  yet  she  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  rny 
little  dwelling ;  her  name  is  Sindall." — "  Sin- 
dall," I  exclaimed.—"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Wistanly, 
"  but  she  is  not  therefore  the  less  amiable.  Sir 
Thomas  returned  from  abroad  soon  after  you  left 
this  place ;  but  for  several  years  he  did  not  re- 
side nere,  having  made  a  purchase  of  another 
estate  in  a  neighbouring  county,  and  busied  him- 
self^during  that  time,  m  superintending  the  im- 
provement of  it.  When  he  returned  hither,  he 
brought  this  young  lady,  tnen  a  child,  along  with 
him,  who,  it  seems,  was  left  to  his  care  by  her  fa- 
ther, a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas's,  who  died  abroad ; 
and  she  has  lived  with  his  aunt,  who  keeps  house 
for  him,  ever  since  that  period." 

The  mention  of  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  natural- 
ly recalled  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  the  worthy, 
but  imfortunate,  Annesly.  Mrs  Wistanly  told 
me,  she  had  often  been  anxious  in  h^r  inquiries 
about  his  son  William,  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  her  friend's  family ;  but  that  neither 
she,  nor  Mr  Rawlinson,  with  whom  she  had 
26 
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eomsponded  on  the  fulject,  had  heen  aUe  to 
procure  any  accounts  of  him ;  whence  they  con- 
cluded, that  he  had  died  in  the  plantation  to 
which  he  was  transported  in  pursuance  of  his 
nutigated  sentence. 

She  fiurther  informed  me,  **  that  Sindall  had 
shown  some  marks  of  contrition  at  the  tragical 
issue  of  the  scheme  he  had  carried  on  against 
the  daughter's  innocence  and  the  father's  peace ; 
and  to  make  some  small  atonement  to  the  dead 
^  the  iignries  he  had  done  to  the  living,  had 
canied  a  monument  to  he  erected  over  their 


grrves  in  the  village  chuich-yard,  widi  an  in- 
scription, setting  forth  die  piety  of  Annesly,  aad 
the  virtues  and  heauty  of  Harriet  But,  whatever 
he  might  have  fblt  at  the  time,"  continued  ah^ 
^'  I  fear  the  imnression  was  not  lasting." 

From  the  following  chapters,  containing  some 
farther  particularsof  Siat  gentleman's  ECe,  which 
mj  residesee  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  peraona  inuEBedi- 
ately  concerned  in  them,  gave  me  an  opporto- 
ni^  of  kaming,  my  readers  will  jud^a  if  Aba 
Wistanly'B  conSusion  was  a  juat  one. 
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CHAP.  I. 

8sme  acamnt  of  the  Persons  of  whom  Sir  Th&metS 
Sindaifs  Family  consisted, 

Thk  Baronet's  family  consisted^  at  thk  time^ 
of  his  aunt,  and  the  young  lady  mentioned  in 
tb^  Introduction,  together  with  a  cousin  of  his, 
of  the  name  <Mf  Bolton,  who  was  consideretl  sA 
presumptfre  heir  of  the  Sindall  estate,  and  whose 
education  had  been  siroerintended  by  Sir  Tho^ 
mas.  This  young  gentleman  had  lately  return-' 
ed  iVom  the  university,  to  which  his  kinsman 
had  sent  him.  The  expectations  of  his  acquaint- 
ance  were,  as  is  usually  the  case,  sanguine  in 
his  &your ;  and,  what  is  something  less  usual, 
they  were  not  disappointed.  Beside  the  stock 
of  learning,  which  his  studies  had  acquired  him, 
ke  possessed  an  elegance  of  manner,  and  a  win^ 
idng  softness  of  deportment,  which  a  college 
life  does  not  often  bestow,  but  proceeded  in  him 
fhmi  a  cause  the  least  yariable  of  any,  a  dlspO'^ 
aition  instinctiyely  benevolent,  and  an  exqmsitIO' 
sensibility  of  heart 

With  an  his  virtues,  however,  he  was  a  de** 
pendant  on  Sir  Thomas  Sindall ;  and  theur  ex^ 
ercise  could  only  be  indulged  so  far  as  his  cousin 
gave  them  leave.  Bolton's  fiither,  who  had  mar-*- 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  Sindall  family,  had  a 
considerable  patrimony  left  him  by  a  parent, 
who  had  acquired  it  in  the  sure  and  common 
course  of  mercantile  application.  With  ^is, 
and  the  dowry  he  received  with  his  wife,  he 
might  hare  fived  up  to  the  limits  of  his  utmost 
wish,  if  he  had  confined  his  wishes  to  what  are 
commonly  considered  the  blessings  of  life ;  but, 
^loug^  he  was  not  extravagant  to  spend,  he  was 
nDnec[byiina;viditytoga&.    In  anorty  he  wcht 


of  that  order  of  men,  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  projectors ;  and  wasted  the  means  of 
present  enjoyment,  in  the  pursuit  of  luxury  to 
eome.  To  himself  indeed  the  loss  was  but  small ; 
while  his  substance  was  mouldering  away  by  de- 
grees, its  value  was  annihilated  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  the  feture ;  and  he  died  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  a  prison,  smiling  at  the  prospect  of  ideal 
wealth  and  visionary  grandeur. 

But  with  his  family  it  was  otherwise;  his 
wife,  who  had  often  vainly  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent, by  her  odvfce,  the  destructive  schemes  of 
her  husband,  at  last  tamely  yielded  to  her  fat^, 
and  died  soon  after  him  of  a  broken  heart, 
leaving  tok  only  son,  the  Qolton  who  is  now  in- 
troduced into  my  story. 

The  distresses  of  his  father  had  been  always 
ridiculed  by  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  as  proceeding 
from  a  degree  of  whim  and  madness,  which  it 
would  have  been  a  weakness  to  pity ;  his  aimt, 
Mrs  Selwvn,  join^  in  the  sentiment ;  perhaps 
it  was  reiuly  her  own :  but  at  any  rate  she  was 
Apt  to  ii^;ree  in  opinion  with  her  nephew  Skt 
Thomas,  and  never  had  much  r^;aru  fbr  her 
Sister  Bolton,  for  some  reasons  no  less  just  than 
oomipaon.  In  the  first  place,  her  sister  was  hand- 
somer than  she ;  secondly,  she  was  sooner  mar- 
ried ;  and,  thiitlly,  she  had  been  blessed  with 
this  promising  boy,  while  Mrs  Selwvn  became 
a  triaow,  without  having  had  a  child. 

There  appeared  then  hut  little  prospect  of  pro- 
tection to  poor  BoHon  from  this  quarter ;  but,  as 
he  had  no  other  relation  in  any  degree  of  propin- 
quity, a  regard  to  decency  prompted  the  Baronet 
to-  admit  tne  boy  into  his  house.  His  situation, 
indeed,  was  none  of  the  most  agreeable ;  but  the 
happy  dispositions  which  nature  had  given  him^ 
suited  thenMelves  lo  the  harshnesaof  hisfbrtune : 
and,  iniiFhfttev«r  soetdty  he  lrarplaoed>  he  f^Mmd 
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himself  sommnded  widi  friends :  there  was  not 
a  servant  in  the  hoose^  who  would  not  risk  the 
displeasure  of  their  master,  or  Mrs  Selwyn,  to  do 
some  forbidden  act  of  kindness  to  their  little  fa- 
Tourite,  Harry  Bolton. 

Sir  Thomas  himself,  from  some  concurring 
accidents,  had  his  notice  attracted  by  the  good 
qualities  of  the  boy ;  his  indifference  was  con- 
quered by  degrees,  and  at  last  he  began  to  take 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  rearing  him  to  man- 
hood. There  wanted  only  this  to  fix  his  attach- 
ment ;'  benefits  to  those  whom  we  set  apart  fbr 
our  own  management  and  assistance,  have  some- 
thing so  particular  in  their  nature,  that  there  is 
scarce  a  selfish  passion  which  their  exercise  does 
not  mtify.  Yet  I  mean  not  to  rob  Sindall  of 
tiie  honour  of  his  beneficence ;  it  s^dl  no  more 
want  my  praise,  than  it  did  the  gratitude  of 
Bolton. 


CHAP.  II. 

Somejariher  pariicidan  of  the  Persons  menium^ 
ed  in  the'foregotng  Chapter, 

Bolton^  however,  felt  that  uneasiness  which 
win  ever  press  upon  an  ingenuous  mind  along 
with  the  idea  of  dependence ;  he  had  therefore 
frequently  hinted,  though  in  terms  (^  the  ut- 
most modesty,  a  desire  to  be  put  into  some  way 
of  life,  that  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
launching  forth  into  the  world,  and  fireein^  his 
cousin  from  the  incumbrance  oS  a  useless  idler 
in  his  family. 

Sir  Thomas  had  ofren  made  promises  of  in- 
dulging so  laudable  a  desire ;  but  day  after  day 
elapsed  without  his  putting  any  of  them  in  exe- 
cution ;  the  truth  was,  that  lie  had  contracted 
a  sort  of  paternal  affection  for  Bolton,  and  found 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  himself  to  the  reso- 
lution of  parting  with  him. 

He  contented  himself  with  employing  the 
young  man's  ^ius  and  activity  in  the  cLLreo- 
tion  and  superintendence  of  his  country  affiurs ; 
he  consulted  him  on  plans  for  improving  his 
estate,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  their 
execution :  he  associated  him  with  himself  in 
matters  of  difficult  discussion  as  a  magistrate  ; 
and  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  was  nis  con- 
stant comjMinion. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Mrs  Selwyn,  from 
some  of  the  reasons  I  have  hinted,  could  look 
on  Harry  with  a  favourable  eye.  When  Sir 
Thomas  first  b^an  to  take  notice  of  him,  she 
remonstrated  the  danger  of  spoiling  boys  by  in- 
dulgence, and  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  the 
estimation  of  his  good  qualities,  by  the  recital 
of  little  tales  which  she  now  and  then  pick^ 
up  against  him. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  return 
from  the  universitr,  that  Hairy  began  to  gain 
ground  in  the  lady'a  esteem.   Ijuit  attachment 


and  deference  to  the  softer  ses^  wfaic3i,  «t  a  osT' 
tain  age,  is  haUtual  to  ours,  is  reckoned  eflb- 
minacy  amongst  boys,  and  fixes  a  stain  iipoB 
their  manhood.  Before  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity, Harry  was  under  this  predicament ;  but, 
by  the  time  of  his  return,  he  had  attained  the 
period  of  refinement,  and  shewed  his  aunt  iSi 
those  trifling  civilities,  whidi  it  is  the  prerogsa- 
tive  of  the  ladies  to  receive;  and  wlucfa  Mr* 
Selwyn  was  often  more  ready  to  demand,  than 
some  males  of  her  acquaintance  were  to  pay.  In 
truth,  it  required  a  knowledge  of  many  feminine 
qualities,  which  this  lady  doubtless  possessed,  to 
impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  that  courtesy 
which  is  due  to  the  sex ;  for  her  couDtenance 
was  not  expressive  of  much  softness^  the  natu* 
ral  strengtB  of  her  features  being  commonly 
heighten^  by  the  assistance  of  vaaS,  and  her 
conversation  genendly  tumiug  on  points  of  con- 
troversy in  religion  and  philosophy,  whidi>  te^ 
quiriilg  an  intense  exenion  or  thought,  aie 
therefore,  I  presume,  fhmi  the  jaaedce  ^  th^ 
&ir  in  general,  no  way  fiivourable  to  the  pveier- 
vation  or  the  improvement  of  beauty. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fttaa  this  very  incHnatioB  for 
invest^;atmg  truth,  that  Bcdton  drew  an  advan- 
tage in  his  approaches  towards  her  esteem.  As 
he  was  just  returned  from  the  seat  of  learnings 
where  discussions  of  that  sort  are  common,  she 
naturally  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  her 
researches:  oy  assistance,  I  mean  of^ioaition; 
it  being  the  quality  of  that  desire  afrer  know- 
ledge with  which  this  lady  was  endued,  to  de- 
light in  nothing  so  much,  as  in  having  its  own 
doctrines  confronted  with  opposite  ones,  till  th^ 
pommel,  and  belabour  one  another  without  mer- 
cy ;  the  contest  having  one  advantage  peculiar 
to  battles  of  this  kind,  that  each  party,  tar  fhrni 
being  weakened  by  its  exertion,  commonly  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  strength,  as  well  aa  honour^ 
firom  the  rencounter. 

Bolton  indeed  did  not  possess  quite  so  much 
of  this  quality  as  his  antagonist :  he  could  not, 
in  common  good-breeding,  refuse  her  challenge  ; 
but  he  often  maintained  the  oonfiict  in  a  man- 
ner rather  dastardly  for  a  philosopher.  He  gave^ 
however,  fhll  audience  to  the  lady's  arguments  ; 
and  if  he  sometimes  shewed  an  unwillingness  to 
reply,  she  considered  it  as  a  testimony  of  her 
power  to  silence.  But  she  was  generous  in  her 
victories:  whenever  she  conceived  them  com-. 

Eletelv  obtained,  she  celebrated  the  prowess  of 
er  aaversary,  and  allowed  him  all  that  wisdon 
which  retreats  firom  the  fortress  it  cannot  de- 
fend. 

There  was,  perhaps,  another  reason,  as  ferd- 
ble  as  that  of  obliginff  Mn  Selwyn,  or  attaining 
the  recondite  principles  of  philosophy,  which 
increased  Bolton's  willingness  to  indulge  that 
lady  in  becoming  a  party  to  her  disouisitiona. 
There  wasaspectatressofiheoombat,  whoseoom- 
pan^  might  have  been  purchased  at  the  expence 
of  sitting  to  hear  Aquinas  himself  dispute  upon 
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tbeologj— MtM  Lucy  SindalL  Myreadenhave 
been  acquainted^  in  the  Introduction,  with  my 
preposaeasion  in  her  favour,  and  the  character 
Mrs  Wistanly  gave  in  justification  of  it.  They 
were  deoeivea  by  neither. 

With  remarkable  quickness  of  parts,  and  the 
Hydieat  temper,  she  possessed  all  that  tender* 
Desa  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  female 
.  diaracter;  and>  with  a  modesty  that  seemed  to 
shrink  from  observation,  she  united  an  ease  and 
ft  dignity,  that  universally  commanded  it.  Her 
iQvacity  only  rose  to  be  amiable;  no  enemy 
oould  ever  repeat  her  wit,  and  she  had  no  fHend 
who  did  not  boast  of  her  good-humour. 

I  should  first  have  described  her  person :  my 
veaders  will  excuse  it ;  it  is  not  of  such  mindia 
that  I  am  most  solicitous  to  observe  die  dwel- 
lings :  I  have  hinted  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
her  s  was  such  a  one,  as  no  mind  need  be  asha* 
medof. 

Such  was  the  attendant  of  Mrs  Selwyn,  whose 
oempany  the  good  lady  particularly  required  at 
those  seasons,  when  she  unveiled  her  knowledge 
in  argument,  or  pointed  her  saratdty  tainstruc* 
tion.  She  would  often  employ  Bolton  and  Miss 
Lucy  to  read  her  certain  sdect  passages  of  books, 
when  a  weakness  in  her  own  sight  made  reading 
uneasy  to  her :  the  subjects  were  rarely  oi  the 
entertaining  kind,  ytt  Harry  never  complained 
of  their  len^.  This  she  attributed  to  his  opi- 
nion of  Uieir  usefulness ;  Lucy  called  it  good- 
nature. He  thought  so  himself  at  first ;  but  he 
soon  b^n  to  discover,  that  it  proceeded  firom 
some  different  cause ;  for  when  Miss  Lucy  was, 
by  any  accident,  away,  he  read  with  very  little 
complacency*  He  never  suspected  it  to  be  love: 
mucn  less  did  Lucy ;  they  owned  each  other  for 
friends;  and  when  Mrs  Selwyn  used  to  call 
them  children,  Bdton  would  call  Lucy  sister  ; 
yet  he  was  ofken  not  displeased  to  remember, 
that  she  was  not  his  sister  indeed. 


CHAP.  III. 

A  Natural  cotuegmnce  of  some  pariiculart  eon" 
iained  in  ike  last. 

The  state  of  the  mind  may  be  often  disguised, 
even  from  the  owner;  when  he  means  to  inquire 
into  it;  but  a  very  trifie  will  throw  it  from  its 
guard,  and  betray  its  situation,  when  a  formal 
eauonination  has  &iled  to  discover  it. 

Bolton  wouldoften  catch  himself  sighing  when 
Miss  Sindall  was  absent,  and  feel  his  cneeks  glow 
at  her  approach ;  he  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  bun  sigh  and  blush. 

He  would  sometimes  take  solitary  walks,  with- 
oat  knowing  why  he  wandered  out  abne :  he 
found  sometning  that  pleased  him,  in  the  melan- 
choly of  lonely  recesses,  and  half-worn  paths, 
and  nis  day-dreams  commonly  ended  in  some 


idea  of  Miss  Sindall,  though  he  meant  nothing^ 
less  than  to  think  of  such  an  object 

He  had  strayed,  in  one  of  those  excursions, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  through  a  copse 
at  the  comer  of  the  park,  which  opened  into  a 
little  green  amphitheatre,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  pool  of  water,  formed  by  a  rivulet  that 
crept  through  the  matted  grass,  till  it  fell  into 
this  basin  by  a  gentle  cascade. 

The  sun  was  gleaming  through  the  trees,  which 
were  pictured  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  be- 
neath ;  and  the  silence  of  the  scene  was  duly  in- 
terrupted by  the  murmurs  of  the  water-faU, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  querulous  note 
of  the  wood-pigeons,  who  inhabited  the  neigh- 
bouring copse. 

-  Bolton  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  and  lis- 
tened to  their  dirge.  It  ceased ;  for  he  had  dis- 
turbed the  sacred,  solitary  haunt  *'  I  wiU  give 
you  some  musio  in  return,"  said  he;  and  drew 
ftom  his  pocket  a  small-niped  flute,  which  he 
freouently  carried  with  him  in  his  evening- 
walks,  and  serenaded  the  lonely  shej^erd  return-* 
ing  from  his  £M.  He  played  a  httle  plaintive 
air  which  himself  had  composed ;  he  thought  he 
bad  played  it  by  chance :  but  Miss  Sindul  had 
oommended'it  the  day  before ;  the  recollection 
of  Miss  Sindall  accomjianied  the  sound,  and  he 
had  drawn  her  portrait  listening  to  its  dose. 

She  was  indeed  listening  to  its  close ;  for  ac- 
cident had  pointed  her  walk  in  the  very  same 
direction  with  Bolton's.  She  was  just  coming 
out  of  the  wood,  when  she  heard  the  soft  notes 
of  his  flute ;  they  had  something  of  fairy  music 
in  them  that  suited  the  scene,  and  she  was  ir- 
resistibly drawn  nearer  the  place  where  he  sat, 
though  some  wayward  feeling  arose,  and  whis- 
perecT,  that  she  snould  not  approach  it  Her  feet 
were  iqpproaching  it  whether  ahe  would  or  no ; 
and  ahe  stood  dose  by  his  side,  while  the  last  ca- 
dence was  mdting  mmi  his  pipe. 

She  rcnoeated  it  after  him  with  her  voiee. ''  Miss 
Sindall  1  cried  he,  atarting  up  with  some  emo- 
tion. " I  know,"  said  she,  "you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  me  here ;  but  I  was  enchanted 
nither  by  the  sound  of  your  flute.  Pray  touch 
that  little  melancholy  tune  again."  He  began, 
but  he  played  very  lU.  "  You  blow  it,"  said 
she,  "  not  so  sweetly  as  before ;  let  me  try  t^hat 
tone  I  can  sive  it"— -She  put  it  to  her  mouth,  bufc 
she  wanted  the  skill  to  give  it  voice. — "  Tliere 
cannot  be  much  art  in  it ;" — she  tried  it  again — 
*'  and  yet  it  will  not  speak  at  my  bidding." — 
She  looked  stedfastly  on  the  flute,  holding  her 
fingers  on  the  stops ;  her  lips  were  red  fVom  the 
pressure,  and  her  figure  altogether  so  pastoral 
and  innocent,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  kisses, 
with  which  the  poets  make  Diana  greet  her  sis- 
ter huntresses,  were  ever  more  chaste  than  that 
which  Bolton  now  stole  from  her  by  surprise. 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson  at  this  little  violence 
of  Harry's.  *'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Bolton  ?'* 
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Mid  Aie,  diopmng  the  flvtte  to  tlie  grmmd.-^ 
**  Twas  a  forfeitiive,"  he  replied,  atammeriBg. 
and  UuahiogexoeBsiTely,  ''Ibr  attempting  to  blpw 
my  flute."—"  I  don't  understand  you,"  answer- 
ed Lucy,  and  turned  towards  the  house,  with 
some  marks  of  resentment  on  her  countenance. 
3olton  was  for  some  time  rivetted  to  the  spot  j 
when  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  feet,  he  ran  af- 
ter Miss  Sindall,  and  gently  laying  hold  of  her 
hand,  *^  I  cannot  hear  vour  anger,"  said  he, 
''th(Migh  I  own  your  displeasure  is  just;  but  for- 
givie,  I  -entreat  you,  this  unthinking  oflfenoe  of 
him,  whose  respect  is  equal  to  his  love." — "  Your 
love,  Mr  B<Aum !" — "  I  cannot  retract  the  word« 
though  mj  heart  has  hetrayed  me  from  the  [>ru- 
dence  which  might  have  stifled  the  declaration. 
I  hafe  not  language.  Miss  Lucy,  for  the  present 
feelings  of  my  soul ;  till  this  moment  I  never 
knew  how  much  I-loved  you,  and  never  could 
I  have  expressed  it  so  ill."— He  paused— she  wai 
looking  fixedly  on  the  ground,  drawing  her  hand 
softly  from  his,  which  refused  involuntarily  to 
quit  its  hold. — **  May  I  not  hope  ?"  said  he-^ 
«<  You  have  my  pardon,  Mr  Bolton."—"  But" 
— *'  I  beg  yon,"  said  Lucy,  interrupting  him, 
'^  to  leave  this  sul^ect ;  I  know  your  ment,  M? 
Bolton — my  esteem — ^you  have  tnrown  me  into 
such  confusion — nay,  let  go  my  hand," — '*  Pity 
then,  and  foigive  me."— She  sighed— he  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips — she  bluwed, — and  olush- 

ed  in  such  a  manner ^They  have  never  been 

in  Bdton's  situation,  by  whom  that  sigh,  and 
that  blush,  would  not  liave  been  understood. 

CHAP.  IV, 

BoUon  U  separat^fnm  Miu  SmdalL 

Theeb  was  too  nrodi  innocence  in  ^  hreaat 
of  Lucy,  to  sMfBsr  it  to  be  ftoushed  with  dis^ 
§xd$e.  I  mean  not  to  throw  any  imputation  on 
Siat  female  d^cacy>  which,  as  Milton  expresses 

**  —.would  be  woo*d,  and  not  unsought  be  won.'* 
This,  in  truth,  cannot  be  called  art,  hecauae 
nature  has  given  it  to  all  her  females.  Let  it 
simply  proceed  from  modesW,  and  it  will  never 
go  too  w;  but  the  aflfeetation  of  it  is  ever  the 
consequence  of  weakness  in  the  head,  or  crudty 
in  the  heart 

I  believe  Miss  Sindall  to  have  been  subject  to 
neither ;  she  did  not  therefore  assume  the  pHde 
of  indiffierenoe  which  she  did  not  fed,  to  the  at- 
tachment of  so  mudi  wortli  as  Bolton's,  and  he 
had  soon  the  happiness  to  And,  that  lus  affec- 
tion, which  every  day  increased,  was  not  lavish- 
ed without  hope  of  a  return. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  so  fortunate,  mean- 
while, in  the  estimatbn  of  every  person  in  the 
ftmily :  Sir  Thomas  SindaB  had  not  of  late 
shown  that  cordiality  towards  Bolton,  widi  which 
hehadbeenwonttoflivourhim.  As  Harry  was 


uneonsdous  of  mj  reason  he  eovUHiave  gtfsn 
finr  it,  this  alteration  in  his  cousin's  behavwor 
was,  finrsome  time,  altogether  unnoticed  by  baa; 
and,  when  at  last  he  was  forced  to  observe  it,  kft 
attributed  it  to  no  particular  caense,  but  cosMi* 
dered  it  as  merdy  the  efiect  of  some  aoddoital 
and  temporary  chagrin ;  nor  did  he  altogether 
change  his  opinion,  even  when  Lucy  soffioated 
to  him  her  fears  on  the  subject,  and  entreated 
him  to  recollect,  if  he  had,  in  any  reqpect,  dis- 
obliged his  cousin,  whose  bdiaviour  seemed  to  hes 
to  indicate  some  disgust  oonodved  particolariy 
against  him. 

Not  long  after,  the  Baronet  infbrmed  Ina  ft» 
mily  of  his  purpose  of  changing  their  i^aoe  of  re- 
sidence, for  some  time,  from  Sindall-Mrk,  to  his 
oth^estate,  where,  he  said,  he  found  his  pretence 
was  become  necessary;  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  Bolton  his  desire,  that  he  should 
remain  behind,  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
oertldn  plana  which  he  bad  laid  down  witk  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  some  country  busi- 
ness at  the  first  mentioned  place.  Harry  thought 
this  sufficiently  warranted  nis  expressuig  a  oos- 
pidon,  that  his  company  had  not,  of  Mc,  been 
so  agreeable  to  Sir  Thomas  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
l^ed  to  be  informed  in  what  particular  he  had 
ided  bim.    *'  Ofiended  me,  my  dear  boy  T 


replied  Sir  Thomas ;  '^  Never  in  the 
From  what  such  an  idea  could  have  anacn,  I 
know  not ;  if  from  my  leaving  you  here  hefahid 
when  we  go  to  Bilswood,  it  is  we  most  miiffakfn 
one  in  the  world :  'tis  but  fiar  a  few  months;,  tfll 
those  aflhirs  I  talked  to  you  of  are  ftnished;  and 
I  hope  there  to  have  opnortunity  of  ahowing, 
that,  in  your  abaence,  I  ahaU  be  fu  from  te« 
getting  yoo." 

During  the  time  of  their  stay  at  SindaB-ptfl^ 
he  behaved  to  Harry  in  so  courteous  and  obli- 
ging a  manner,  that  his  suspicions  were  tolaSj 
removed ;  and  he  bore  with  leas  regret  dian  he 
should  oUierwise  have  done,  a  separation  from 
his  Lucy,  which  he  considered  as  temporary; 
besides,  Uiat  hb  stay  behind  was  necessary  to 
him,  whose  countenance  and  friendship,  hk  att- 
tachment  to  that  young  lady  had  now  rendend 
more  valuable  in  nis  estimation.  Love  increases 
the  list  of  our  dependendes ;  I  mean  it  not  asan 
argument  against  the  passion;  that  aex,  I  tivst, 
whose  power  it  establishes,  will  point  its  vassals 
to  no  pursuit  but  what  is  laudable. 

Their  frurewell  scene  passed  on  dimtvery  spa^ 
which  I  have  described  in  the  last  chapier,  as 
witness  to  the  dedaxation  of  Bolton'a  paasidn. 
Their  fkrewdl — but  where  the  fiedings  mr 
much,  snd  the  expression  little^  desor^^tion  wifi 
sddom  succeed  in  the  picture. 

Their  separation,  however,  was  alleviated  by 
Ae  hope  that  it  was  not  likdy  to  be  of  lon|  ooi^ 
tinuance:  Sir  Thomas's  dedaration,  of  his  in- 
tending that  Harry  should  follow  diem  in  a 
few  months,  was  not  fbrgolten ;  and  the  xntn- 
mediate  days  were  swaUowed  up^  in  the  antici- 
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In  Uie  nMan  time^  they  took  eomethiiig  ftom 
tke  ptin^of  abeenoebvapmictiial  comepond- 
4BMew  TheeeletteralWeseeiL:  di^dMcribe 
lldfigs  little  iB  themadves  ;  to  Bolton  and  Lucy 
iSkey  were  no  triflea,  but  by  others  their  import* 
aace  would  net  be  nndenlood.  One  redtal  only 
I  have  ventnved  to  extract  for  the  peniBal  of  th^ 
xeadev ;  becauae  I  obaenre,  that  £t  strongly  af- 
ieeted  them,  who,  in  this  instance,  were  int&- 
vested.no  moredian  any  to  whom  the  feelinga 
k  addresses  are  known ;  and  some  of  my  readers, 
fKibMf,  have  the  advaataoe  of  not  being  alto* 
sjortifT  unaoq[nainted  with  the  persona  of  whom* 
It  speaks.. 

CHAP.  V. 

An  Advetdure  qfMu$  Smdalts  at  BUaoood^ 

TajMome  her  semblance,  is  a  ttrHnite  which 
vice:  most  often  pay  to  Tirtne;  There  are  pqm* 
Itf  qualities  which  the  world  looks  to,  because 
it  is  aware,  that  it  may  be  sometimes  benefited 
by  their  exertion.  Generosity  is  an  excellenoe, 
by  the  apparent  possession  of  which  I  haye 
known  many  worthless  characters  buoyed  up 
fhnn  their  infamy ;  though  with  them  it  was, 
indeed,  but  thaughtlessproAision';  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  amiable  men  marked 
out  witib  a  sneer  by  the  million,  frgm  a  temper- 
ance or  veservedness  of  disposition,  which  shuns 
the  glare  of  pid)tic,  and  the  pleasures  of  oonvi-^ 
-vial  life^  aoid  gives  to  modesty  and  gen^  man* 
nen  ti^e  appearance  of  parsimony  and  meumess 
^irohit; 

The  imputation:  of  merit  widi  mankind,  Sin^^ 
dall  loiew  to  be  a-  necessainp  appendage  to  his 
ahsoraeter-;  he  was  caveAxl,  tnererare,  to  omit  no 
-opportunity  oi  stepping  forth  to  thdr  notijoe  as 
a  man  of  genemiljr.  There  was  not  a  gentle- 
sun's  servant  in  toe  obunty,  who  did  not  talk 
ef  die  knig^t'a  munificence  in  the  article  of  vails; 
and  a  park-keeper  was  thouffhi;  a  happy  man, 
whom  nis  master  sent  with  a  naunch  of  venison 
to  Sir  Thomas.  Once  a-year  too  he  ftasted  his 
tsnantsy  and^  indeed,  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
on  the  large  lawn  in  the  ftont  of  his  house, 
where  the  strong-beer  ran  casoad^wise  ftom 
the  month  of  a  leaden  Tritom 

Bnt  there  were  objeots^of  compassion,  whose 
selief  would  not  have  figfured  in  the  eve  of  the 
vnUic,  on  whom  he  was  not  so  ranarkable  for 
bestowing  his  liberality.  The  begnrs,  he  ami* 
plained,  were  perpetually  stealingms  firuit,  and 
deBtroving  hia  shubbery ;  he^  therefore,  kept  Sr 
wolf-oog  to  give  them  their  answ^  at  the  g^ ; 
and.  some  poor  ftmilies  in  the  village  on  his 
estate  had  been  brought  to  beggary  by  proseoa* 
tions  for  peadiing,  an  offimce  whicn  every  coon* 
try  gentleman  is  boond,  in  honour^  to  puniah 


with  the  Qtasasf  severity  of  the  Isw;  and  cm* 
not,  therefore,  wtthont  a  breach  of  diat  honour, 
alleviate  l^  a  weak  and  ill-judged  exerciie  of  be* 
sevolence. 

Miss  Lucy,  however,  as  she  could  not  so 
strongly  foel  die  offbuce,  would  sometimes  con« 
ttibute  to  lessen  the  rigour  of  its  pimishment, 
by  making  anall  presents  to  tifae  wives  and  child* 
r«i  of  the  delinquents.  Passings  one  evening 
by  the  door  of  a  cottage,  where  one  of  those 
pensioners  on  her  bounty  lived,  she  observed, 
standing  before  it,  a  very  beantiM  kp-dog,  with 
a  eolAff  and  bell,  ornamented  mudi  beyond  the 
trippings  of  any  animal  diat  could  bdong  to 
the  nouse.  From  this  drcumstanoe  her  curi- 
osity was  exdted  to  enter,  when  die  wss  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  a  yonng  lady  in  a  most 
degant  undress,  sittins  on  a  joint-stobl  by  die 
fire,  widi  one  of  the  daildren  of  the  fondly  on 
her  laj^.  The  ladies  expressed  mntnal  astomsh* 
aaent  in  their  countenances  at  this  meetings 
when  the  good  woman  of  the  house  running  up 
to  diem,  and  clasping  a  hand  of  eadi  in  her^s, 
'*  Blessings,''  said  she,  "  thousand^  of  blessings 
en  you  both !  a  loveher  couple,  or  a  better,  my 
eyes  never  looked  on." — ^The  infant  clapped  ita 
liands  as  if  instinctively.—^'  Dear  heart  r  con* 
ttiraed  ita  mother, ''  look,  if  my  Tommy  be  not 
thanking  you  too !  well  may  he  clap  his  hands; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  your  gracious  selves,  by 
this  time  his  hands  would  have  been  cold  day ! 
^mumbling  his  fingers  in  her  mouth,  and  battl- 
ing his  arms  with  her  tears.)  When  you  strictly, 
forbade  me  to  tell  mortd  of  your  fiivours,  oh !  how' 
I  longed  to  let  each  of  you  know,  that  there  was 
another  lady  in  the  world  as  good  as  hersctf." 

The  stranger  had  now  recovered  herself  en* 
01^  to  tell' Miss  Lucy,  how  much  it  delighted 
her  to  find,  that  a  young  lady,  of  her  figure,  ^d 
not  disdain  to  visit  afflicdon,  even  amongst  the 
poor  and  the  lowly.  **  That  reflecdon,"  answer* 
ed  the  other,  **  aj^lies  more  strongly  to  the 
lad^  who  mdies  it,  than  to  her  who  is  the  oo« 
casmn  of  its  being  made.  I  have  not,  madam, 
the  hoDOmr  of  your  acquaintance ;  but  methinks, 
pardon  my  Mdness;,  that  I  fed  as  if  we  were 
not  strangers ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  I  should 
r^kon  it  a  pieoe  of  singular  good  fortune,  if  this 
interview  could  entitle  me  to  call  yon  stranger 
no  longer."  Hieir  landlady  cried  and  laughed 
by  turns;  and  her  two  guests  ware -so  much 
pleased  with  this  meedng,  diat  they  appointed 
a  renewal  of  it,  at  an  hour  somewhiat  eimier  of 
the  subsequent  eveojsnf^* 

Lucy  came  a  few  mmntes  before  the  time  of 
appointment ;  when  she  learned,  that  the  stran- 
ger was  the  dmighter  of  a  neighbouring  gende* 
man,  whom  a  difference  of  di^posidon  mm  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  arising  at  last  to  a  par* 
dcular  cooltiess,  had  entirdv  estranged  for  many 
years  from  the  Baronet,  and  prevented  all  intarw 
course  between  the  fomilies. 

"When  this  lady  arrived,  she  brought  sadt 
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tidings  ^ong  wiih  her^  that  I  question,  if  in  all 
the  sumptuous  abodes  of  wealth  and  grandeur, 
there  was  to  be  found  so  much  sincerity  of  joy> 
as  within  the  ragged  and  mouldering  walls  <^ 
the  hovd  which  she  graced  with  her  presence. 
She  informed  the  grateful  mistress  of  it,  that, 
by  her  intercession  with  some  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  made  part  of  the  judicature  before 
whom  the  poor  woman's  husband  was  brought, 
his  punishment  had  been  mitigated  to  a  small 
fine,  which  she  had  undertaken  to  pay,  and  that 
he  would  very  soon  be  on  his  way  homewards. 
The  joy  of  the  poor  man's  family  at  this  inteU 
ligence  was  such  as  they  could  not,  nor  shall  I, 
attempt  to  express.  His  deliverance  was  indeed 
unexpected,  because  his  crime  was  ^eat :  no  less 
than  that  of  haying  set  a  gin  in  his  garden,  for 
some  cats  that  used  to  prey  on  a  single  brood  of 
chickens,  his  only  property ;  which  gin  had,  one 
night,  wickedly  and  maliciously  hanged  a  hare, 
which  the  Baronet's  game-keeper  next  morning 
discovered  in  it. 

His  wife  and  little  ones  seemed  only  to  |)e  re- 
strained bjr  the  respected  presence  of  their  guests, 
from  running  out  to  meet  a  husband  and  a  fit- 
ther  restored  to  them  from  captivity.  The  la- 
dies, observing  it,  encouraged  them  in  the  de- 
■ign ;  and  havms  received  the  good  woman's  be- 
nediction on  her  knees,  they  walked  out  toffether; 
and  leaving  the  happy  family  on  the  road  to  the 
prison,  turned  down  a  winding  romantic  walk, 
that  followed  the  mazes  of  a  nU  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Lucy,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  with  respect- 
ful attention  on  ner  fair  companion,  ever  since 
her  arrival  at  the  cottage,  now  dropped  a  tear 
from  each.  "  You  will  not  wonder  at  these 
tears,  madam,"  said  she,  "  when  you  know  that 
they  are  my  common  sign  of  joy  and  admiration ; 
they  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  sex, 
whose  peculiar,  beauty  consists  in  those  gende 
virtues  you  so  eminently  possess ;  my  heart  feels 
not  only  pleasure,  but  pride,  in  an  instance  of 
femde  worth  so  exalted.  Though  the  family  in 
which  I  live,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  me, 
have  not  the  happiness  of  an  intercom^  with 
yours,  yet  your  name  is  familiar  to  mv  ear,  and 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  every  amiable  and  en- 
gaging quality." — '*  Nor  am  I,"  returned  the 
other,  "  a  stranger  to  the  name,  or  the  worth,  of 
Miss  Sindall ;  and  I  reckon  myself  singularly  for- 
tunate, not  only  to  have  accidentally  made  an  ac- 
quaintance witn  her,  but  to  have  made  it  in  that 
Tery  style,  which  effectuaUy  secures  the  esteem 
her  character  had  formerly  impressed  me  with." 
— ''  Beneficence  indeed,  replied  Lucy,  "  is  a 
Tirtue,  of  which  the  possession  may  entitle  to  an 
acquaintance  with  one  to  whom  that  virtue  is  so 
particularly  known." — '*  It  is  no  less  a  pl^isure 
than  a  duty,"  rejoined  her  companion  ;  *'  but  I, 
Miss  SindaU,  have  an  additional  incitement  to 
the  exercise  of  it,  which  perhaps,  as  the  tongue 
of  cariosity  is  at  one  time  as  busy  as  its  e<ur  is 


attentive  al  anodier,  yon  may  ere  dua  l»ve  hetad 
of.  That  ancient  building,  to  whidi  the  walk 
we  are  on  will,  in  a  few  minntes,  oondBct_  us, 
was  formerly  in  the  poisessioii  of  one,  in  ^ 
bosom  rettdedc 
humanity.  He, 
blush  to  tell 
the  world,  his  attachment  was  not  enviable  ;  the 
remembrance  of  it,  though  it  wrings  my  hart 
with  sorrow,  is  yet  my  pride  and  my  delfgfct ! 
your  feelings.  Miss  Lucy,  will  understand  thia 
— the  dear  youth  left  me  executrix  of  that  phi- 
lanthropy which  death  alone  could  stop  in  its 
course.  To  discharge  this  trust,  is  the  bosinev 
of  my  life ;  for  I  hold  myself  bound  to  diasboj^ 

They  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  walk, 
where  it  opened  into  a  Uttle  drde  surrounded 
with  trees,  and  fenced  by  a  rail,  in  front  of  an 
antique-looking  house,  tne  gate  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  a  rudely  s^ptured  crest,  cy- 
phered round  with  the  initials  of  some  name, 
which  time  had  rendered  illegible ;  bota  ftw 
oices  before  it,  was  placed  a  small  nm,  of  mo- 
dern workmanship^  and  ona  taUet  benaith,  waa 
written, 

Co  tjfte  iSUmors 

Lucy  stqyped  up  to  read  this  inicriptkni; 
'' Harleyl"  sudshe; ''how  Iblush  to  think,  thatl 
have  scarcely  ever  heard  of  the  name !" — '*  Alas  r 
said  Miss  Walton,  "  bis  actions  were  not  of  a 
kind  that  is  loudly  talked  o£:  bnt  what  is  die 
fame  of  the  world?  by  him  its  voice  oould  not 
now  be  heard !" — ^There  was  an  ardent  eamest- 
ne9s  in  her  look,  even  amidst  the  melanrhalT 
with  which  her  countenance  was  impressed. 
"  There  is  a  blanket  the  bottom  of  the  Ublet," 
said  Lucy.  Her  companion  smiled  gloomily  at 
the  observation,  and,  leaning  on  tl^  urn  in  a. 
pensive  attitude^  replied,  "  Uiat  it  should  one 
daybe  filled  up." 

They  now  heard  the  tread  of  feet  ap[«oadiii^ 
the  place :  Lucy  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  Uie 
sound ;  but  her  fears  were  removed,  when  she 
discovered  it  to  proceed  from  a  venerable  old 
man,  who,  advancing  towards  them,  accosted 
Miss  Walton  by  her  name,  who,  in  her  ton^ 
pronounced  the  word  Peter  I  in  the  tone  of  sur- 
prise. She  stretched  out  her  hand,  wbidi  h» 
clasped  in  his,  and  looked  in  her  face  with  a  cer- 
tain piteous  wistAilness,  while  a  tear  waa  swett- 
ing  in  his  eye.  *'  My  dear  lady,"  said  he, ''  I 
have  travelled  many  a  mile  since  I  saw  yonr  lady- 
ship last :  by  Goa  s  blessing  I  have  auooeeded 
very  well  in  the  business  your  ladyship  hel^ 
me  to  set  up ;  and,  having  some  dealings  with 
a  tradesman  in  Lcmdon,  I  have  been  as  te  as 
that  city  and  back  agtio ;  and,  said  I  to  myaei^. 
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if  I  could  Teatnre  (m  audi  a  journey  for  the  8ftke^ 
of  ^n,  may  I  not  take  a  shorter  m  the  sake  of 
ihimking  my  bene&ctress,  and  seeing  my  old 
firinids  in  the  country?  and  I  had  a  sortof  yeam« 
ing  to  be  here^  to  remember  good  Mrs  Margery^ 
and  my  dear  young  mast^. — Ood  fofgive  me 
fo  weeping,  for  he  was  too  good  for  this  world !" 
— ^The  tears  of  Miss  Walton  and  Lucy  accom- 
panied his. — "  Alack-a-day !"  continued  Peter, 
''  to  think  how  things  will  come  to  pass !  that 
there  tree  was  planted  by  his  own  sweet  hand ! 
— I  remember  it  weU,  he  was  then  but  a  boy ; 
I  stood  behind  him,  holding  the  plants  in  my 
apron  thus : — '  Peter/  said  he,  as  he  took  one 
to  stick  it  in  the  ground,  Mperhaps  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  this  grow  !' — '  (rod  grant  your  ho- 
nour may,'  said  I,  *  when  I  am  dead  ai^  gone  I' 
and  I  Mned  up  Uie  apron  to  my  eyes,  for  my 
heart  grew  big  at  his  words ;  but  he  smiled  in 
my  £ioe,  and  said, '  We  shsJl  both  live,  Peter, 
and  that  will  be  best'  Ah  1  I  little  thought 
their.  Miss  Walton,  I  little  thought !"— and  he 
shook  his  thin  grey  locks  I — The  heart  of  apathy 
itsdf  could  not  have  withstood  it;  Miss  Wal- 
ton's and  Lucy's,  melting  and  tender  at  all  times, 
were  quite  overcome. 

They  stood  for  some  time  silent;  ^iss  Wal^ 
ton  at  last  recollected  herself:  "  Pardon  me,  Miss 
Sindall,"  said  she,  "  I  was  lost  in  the  indul- 
gence d  my  grief :  let  us  leave  this  solemn  scene, 
I  liave  no  right  to  tax  you  with  my  sorrows." — 
'*  Call  not  their  participation  by  that  name,"  an- 
sweteA  Lucy,  **  I  know  the  sacredness  of  sor- 
row; yours  are  Budi  as  strengthen  the  soul  while 
Ihey  melt  it." 

CHAP.  VI. 

A  change  in  BoUon't  situaUon. 

Thb  reader  will  pardon  the  digression  I  have 
made ;  I  would  not,  willingly,  lead  him  out  of 
Ms  way,  except  into  some  path,  where  his  feel- 
ings may  be  expanded,  and  his  heart  improved. 

He  will  remember  that  I  mentioned,  in  the 
fourth  chimter,  the  expNectation  which  Bolton 
entertained^  of  seeing  his  Lucy  at  a  period  not 
yerv  remote* 

But  that  period  was  not  destined  to  arrive  so 
soon.  When  he  expected  Sir  Thomas's  com- 
mands, or  rather  his  permission,  to  visit  the  fa- 
mily at  Bilswood,  he  received  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman,  purporting,  that  he  had  at  last  been 
Me  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  attaining  that  in- 
dependence he  had  so  often  wished  for,  having 
just  procured  him  a  cornmission  in  a  regiment 
then  stationed  in  Gibraltaif ;  that  though  he, 
(Sir  Hiomas,)  as  well  as  Mrs  Selwyn  and  Lucy, 
was  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  bidding  nun  fiirewell,  yet  he  had  prevailed 
on  himsdf  to  waive  that  pleasure,  from  the  con- 
nderation  of  its  inoonvenience  to  Harry,  as  it 


was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  join  lus 
regiment  immediately.  He  inclosed  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  several  gentlemen  of  bis  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  remitted  him  drafts  on  that 
Elace,  for  a  considerable  sum,  to  fit  him  out  for 
is  intended  expedition,  and  begged  that  he 
might  lose  no  time  in  repairing  thither  for  that 
purpose.  He  ended  with  assuring  him  of  the 
continuance  of  his  friendship,  which,  he  decla- 
red, no  distance  of  time  or  place  could  alienate 
or  impair. 

The  effect  which  this  letter  had  upon  Bolton, 
as  he  was  then  circumstanced,  my  readers  can 
easily  imagine.  There  was  anodier  accompanied 
it;  a>note  from  his  Lucy:  she  intended  it  fbr 
comfort,  for  it  assumed  the  language  of  conso- 
lation ;  but  the  depression  of  her  own  spirits  was 
visible,  amidst  the  hopes  with  which  sne  meant 
to  buov  up  those  of  Bolton. 

With  this  letter  for  its  text,  did  his  imagina- 
tion run  over  aU  the  delights  of  the  past,  and  - 
compare  them  with  the  disappointment  of  the 
present.  Yet  those  tender  regrets  which  the 
better  part  of  our  nature  feels,  have  something 
in  them  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  pain  they  in- 
flict, and  cpnfer  on  the  votaries  of  sorrow  a  sen- 
sation that  borders  on  pleasure.  He  visited  the 
walks  which  his  Lucy  had  trod,  the  trees  under 
which  she  had  sat,  the  prospects  they  had  mark- 
ed together,  and  he  would  not  have  exchanged 
his  feelings  for  all  that  luxury  could  give,  or 
festivity  inspire.  Nor  did  he  part  with  uie  idea 
after  the  object  viras  removed ;  but,  even  on  the 
road  to  London,  to  which  place  he  began  his 
loumey  next  morning,  'twas  out  pulling  out  his 
letter  a^n,  humming  over  that  little  melan- 
choly air  which  his  Lucy  had  praised,  and  the 
scene  was  present  at  once.  It  drew  indeed  a  si^ 
fhnn  his  bosom,  and  an  unmanly  tear  stood  in  his 
eye ;  yet  the  siffh  and  the  tear  were  such,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  wish  it  removed. 


CHAP.  VII. 

^is  arrival^  and  iituoHon  in  London. 

When  Bolton  reached  the  metropolis,  he  ap- 
plied, without  delay,  to  those  persons  for  whom 
ne  had  letters  fhnn  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  whosa 
instractions  the  Baronet  had  directed  him  to  fol- 
low, in  that  course  of  military  duty  which  he 
had  now  enabled  him  to  pmsue. 

In  the  reception  he  met  with,  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising  that  he  was  disappointed.  He  looked  for 
that  cordial  friendship,  tnat  warm  attachment, 
which  is  only  to  be  fbund  in  the  smaller  circles 
of  private  life,  which  is  lost  in  the  bustle  and 
extended  connexion  of  large  societies.  The  let- 
ters he  presented  were  read  with  a  civil  indiffer- 
ence, and  produced  the  unmeaning  professions 
of  ceremony  and  politeness.  From  some  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  he  had  invita« 
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tioBs»  which  heaceepjbed  wkh  diffidence^  to  finito 
whidi  he  partook  with  disgust ;  where  he  nt, 
amidst  the  proluHon  of  oatentattoiis  wealth,  sur- 
rounded with  oampaDj  he  did  not  know>  and 
Iktening  to  disoonrae  in  which  he  was  not  qoali- 
fied  tojoin. 

A  plain  honest  tradesman,  to  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  carry  a  commission  from  Mrs  Wistanlyy 
was  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  take  an  in^ 
toiest  in  his  welfiure.  At  this  man's  hovise  he 
receiyed  the  welcome  of  a  favoured  acquaintance, 
l]ue  eat  of  the  fiunily-dinner,  and  heard  the  jest 
whidi  rose  for  their  amusement :  ibr  ceremonjr 
did  not  regulate  the  figure  of  their  table ;  nor 
had  fashion  banished  the  language  of  nature 
from  their  liptu  Under  this  man's  guidance  be 
tKanauted  any  little  business  bis  situation  re- 
quured,  and  was  frequently  conducted  by  himr 
to  those  very  doors,  whose  lordly  owners  ieoei-> 
¥ad  him  in  that  manner,  wbidi  grandeur  thinks 
its^  entitled  to  assume,  and  dependence  is  oon^ 
itnincd  to  endure. 

Afber  some  days  of  inquiry  and  solicitude,  he 
learned,  that  it  waa  not  necessary  ibr  him  to 
lain  his  rc^ment  so  speedLhr  as  Sir  Thomas's 
letter  had  induced  lum  to  bdisTe. 

Upon  obtaining  this  infommtion,  he  imme- 
diatdy  communiaited  it  to.the  Baronet,  and  sig« 
nified,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  of  imoroving 
dut  time;,  which  this  respite  allowed  him  for 
bis  slay  in  Enj^and,  in  a  Tisit  to  the  fkmily  at 
Bilawood.  But  widi  ihis  purpose  his  tousin's 
ideas  did  not  at  all  ooinctue ;  he  wrote  Harry 
an  answer,  disapproving  entireLy  his  int^tiona 
of  leaving  Laiidnn,  and  laid  down  a  pkn  for  hia 
improvement  in  military  science,  wnicfa  could 
•ely  be  fcdlowod  in  the  metropolis*  Here  vraa 
another  dtsappointmeni;  but  Harry  considered 
it  his  duty  to  obey. 

What  he  felt,  however,  may  be  gathered  Urom 
the  following  letter,  whioh  he  wrote  to  Misa^n- 
dall,  by  the  post  succeeding  that  which  brought 
him  tlie  instructions  of  Sir  Thomas. 

'^  As  I  £Dund,  soon  after  my  arrival  here,  that 
the  neoeasity  of  joining  my  regiment  immedi- 
ately was  superseded,  I  hoped  by  this  time  to 
have  informed  my  dearest  Lncy  cif  my  intended 
departure  from  London,  to  be  onoa  more  letfo* 
fad  toher  and  the  country. 

"  I  have  su&red  the  mortifioatjon  of  aso^iar 
disappointment:  Sir  Thomas's  letter  isinow  be- 
fr»re  me,  which  fixes  me  heie  fbr  the  winter ;  £ 
oon&ss  the  reasonaUenesaof  his  opinion;  but 
wasm  and  Sir  Thomaa  cannot  fieel  like  Bolton. 

'' When  we  parted  lest»  we  flattered  oncaelvca . 
with  other  prospects  ,*  orael  aa  the  reflection  ia, 
I  fiiel  asort  of  pleasure  in  recalling  it,  emcially 
when  I  yentura  to  believe  dwtmy  Lucy  has  not 
fingotten  oui  parting. 

''  To<«aoiisow  ia  Cnrislmaaday ;  I  call  to  re* 
memhrance oub laat  year'sholidfiys ;  msgr  these 
be  aa  hMomr  wilhjmv  duxigh  I  am  not  to  partake 
them!  Write  me  every  particular  of  these  daya 


ef  Jelli^ ;  fear  not,  aa  your  hat  letter  < 
es  it,  tiring  me  with  trifles ;  nothing  is  a*( 
in  which  you  are  concerned.  While  I  read  the 
account,  I  will  £Bttcy  myself  at  Bilswood ;  here 
I  will  walk  fiMth,  an  unnoticed  diing  amidat 
tile  buay  crowd  tlutt  surrounds  me:  yourletten 
give  me  some  interest  in  myself,  besanae  they 
ahew  me  diat  I  am  something  to  my  Lucy;  dbte- 
is. every  diing  toher 

BOLTOV." 


CHAP.  vin. 

Filial  Pieiy. 

BoLTOir  had  a  diqioaition  towards  society  that 
did  not  allow  him  an  indififer^oe  about  axvf 
thing  of  human  form  with  whom  he  could  ha/m 
an  opportunity  of  intercourse.  He  waa  everjr 
one'a  mend  in  his  heart,  till  aome  positive  de- 
merit rendered  a  person  unworthy  of  his  good- 
win. 

He  had  not  long  possessed  his  lodgings  in 
town,  till  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  withr 
his  landlord  and  landlady ;  the  latter  he  found 
to  be  the  representatiye  of  the  family,  fism  a 

Cer  of  loquacity  very  much  superior  to  her 
[)and,  who  seemed  to  be  wondmnlly  pkaaed 
with  his  wife's  conversation,  and  vory  happf 
under  what  mig^  not  imprqpesly  \fe  tesmed 
her  government 

To  Mrs  Towitt,  therefbie,  (fbr  Aatwas  the 
lady's  name,)  did  Bolton  address  his  asppnaAm 
towards  an  acquaintance,  and  from,  her  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  them  meet  with  a  &- 
vourable  reception.  They  were  so  intimate  the 
second  week  of  his  residence  in  the  house,  that 
she  told  him  the  best  part  of  the  transactions  of 
her  life,  and  consuUea  him  upon  diedi^toaal  of 
her  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  whom  a  young 
tradesman,  die  said,  had  faetfi  in  suit  m  ever 
sinoe  the  East^-holidays  preeecBng;  "  We  cas 
g^ve  h^,"  added  she,  ^  something,  handansne 
enough  £or  a  portion;  and  the  old  gentkoian 
above  stairs  has  pEomised  her  a  preaent  of  a 
hundred  pounds  on  her  vradding'i^ai'v  provided 
dbe  mames  to  pleaae  bun." 

"  The  gentleman  above  stairs?"  said  Bolton; 
^  how  havae  I  been  so  unlucky  aa  never  to  have 
heard  of  him  hefbrer 

''  He  ia  not  at  preaent  in  town/'  rqplied  the 
landlady ;  *"  having  gone  aboiit  a  frirtni^t aa» 
to  Badi^  vdience  he  ienot  yetretumed*.  Indeed, 
I  fisar  his  health  requires  aomestqr  at  thatplaee^ 
fiiE  he  baa  been  but  poorly  of  late ;  heeien  pe^ 
asrve  his  life,  for  he  is  a  good  friend  of  oai%  and 
of  many  one's  else  who  stand  in  need  of  hii 
friendship.  He  has  an  estate,  sii^  of  a  thouaand 
pounda  af>year,  and  money  basidesi^  aa  I  base 
been,  told,  yet  he  chooaes  to  live  private^  aa  jtm 
will  see,  and  spends,  I  bdieve>.ttie  moat  of  h^ 
income  in  diantaUe  actioBak" 

'<  I  did  indeed,"  said  Harry,  ''  observe  a 
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ycK$og  mttn  come  to  Uie  door  this  moraiiig  &t  aa 
esrly  fioar>  loid  I  heard  him  aak  if  the  geutle« 
man  wat  returned ;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
that  he  meant  any  perMm  who  lodged  here."-* 
''  Ay>  Mire  enough  he  meant  Mr  RawUnaon^" 
aaid  Mrs  Terwitt^  *'  and  I  wi^  he  may  not  feel 
his  abeenee  mnch>  ibr  he  has  called  here  hem 
quently  of  late>  and  the  last  time^  when  he  was 
told  of  his  not  being  yet  returned,  Betty  obser- 
ved that  the  tears  gushed  f^m  his  eyes."— > 
'<  When  he  calls  again/'  said  Bolton^  ^'  I  b^ 
that  I  may  be  informed  of  it," 

Next  morning  he  hesrd  somebody  knock  at 
the  door>  much  about  the  time  he  had  seen  the 
young  man  approach  it  the  preceding  day.  Upon 
going  to  the  window,  he  observed  the  same 
strip&ng,  but  his  dress  was  different ;  he  had  no 
ooat  to  cover  a  thread-bare  waistcoat,  nor  had 
he  any  hat.  Bolton  let  the  maid  know  that  he 
was  aware  of  his  being  at  the  door,  and  resumed 
his  own  statical  at  the  window.  The  youth  re- 
peated his  Inquiries  after  Mr  Rawlinson,  and, 
iipon  receiving  the  same  answer,  cast  up  to 
heaven  a  look  of  resignation,  and  retired. 

Bolton  slipped  down  stairs,  and  followed  him  ; 
his  lodgings  were  situated  near  Queen  Square; 
the  lad  took  the  country^road,  and  went  on 
without  stopping  tiU  he  reached  Fancras  church^ 
yard.  He  stood,  seemingly  «itranced,  over  a 
liewi-oovered  grave  at  one  end  of  it.  Harry  placed 
himself  unda  cover  of  a  tomb  hard  by,  where 
he  could  mark  him  unperccived. 

'  He  held  his  hands  clasped  in  one  another,  and 
the  tears  began  to  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  Bol- 
ton stole  from  out  his  hiding-place,  and  ap- 
proached towards  the  spot  The  poor  lad  b^;an 
to  speak,  as  if  addressing  himself  to  the  dead 
heneath. 

*'  Thou  canst  not  feel^  thdr  cruelty ;  nor  shall 
tile  winds  of  winter  chill  thee,  as  thay  do  thy 
wretched  son : — Inhuman  miscreants !  but  these 
ahaU  cover  theei"^-He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  spread  his  arms  over  the  grave,  on 
which  he  wept 

Bolton  stooped  down  to  raise  him  from  the 
earth;  he  turned,  and  gaxed  on  him^  with  a 
look  wildered  and  piteous.  ''  Pardon  a  stranger, 
jFoung  man,"  said  Bdton,  ^  who  cannot  but  be 
interested  in  your  sorrow ;  he  is  not  entitled  to 
9sk  its  cause,  yet  his  heart  swells  with  the  hope 
of  removing  it"—."  May  Heaven  requite  you,* 
repEed  the  stranger,  ^*  for  your  pity  to  a  poor 
dphan !  Oh !  sir,  I  have  not  been  used  to  beg, 
and  even  to  receive  charity  is  hard  upon  me; 
did  I  mean  to  move  compassion,  I  have  a  story 
to  tell — You  weep  already,  sir;  hear  me,  and 
Judge  if  I  deserve  your  tears. 

"  Here  Ues  my  fiither,  the  only  rdation  whom 
ittisfbrtune  had  left  to  own  me;  but  Heaven 
had  sent  us  a  friend  in  that  best  of  men,  Mr 
BawHnson.  He  came  accidentally  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  suffbrines,  and  took  on  himself  the 
charge  of  relieving  mem,  which  the  cruelty  of 


our  own  eonnexiona  had  abandoned  ;  but  alas ! 
when,  bv  his  assistance,  my  father  was  put  into 
a  way  of  earmng  his  biead,  he  was  seised  with 
that  illness  of  which  he  died.  Some  small  debts, 
which  his  short  time  in  business  had  bot  yet  al- 
lowed him  to  discharge,  were  put  in  suit  against 
him  by  his  creditors.  His  sickness  and  death, 
which  happened  a  few  days  sgo,  did  but  hasten 
their  proceedings ;  they  seised,  sir,  the  very  co- 
vering of  that  bed  on  which  his  body  was  lidd. 
Mr  RawHnson  was  out  of  town,  and  I  fancy  he 
never  received  those  letters  I  wrote  to  him  to 
Bath.  I  had  no  one  fVom  whom  to  expect  re- 
lief; every  thing  but  these  rags  on  my  bade,  I 
sold  to  bury  the  best  of  fathers ;  but  my  little 
all  was  not  enough ;  and  the  man  whom  I  em- 
ployed for  his  funeral,  took  yesterday,  Arom  off 
these  clods,  the  very  sod  which  had  covered  him, 
because  I  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  its  price.* 
Bolton  fell  on  his  nedt,  and  answered  him  with 
his  tears. 

He  covered  the  dust  of  the  fkther,  and  cloth-» 
ed  the  nakedness  of  the  son ;  and,  having  placed 
him  where  it  was  in  his  pow^  to  make  fhture 
inquiries  after  his  situation,  left  him  to  bless 
Providence  for  the  aid  it  had  sent,  without  know- 
ing the  hand  through  which  its  bounty  had  flow- 
ed. That  hand,  indeed,  the  grateful  vou^ 
pressed  to  his  lips  at  parting,  and  begged  ear- 
nestly to  know  the  name  of  his  benefactor.  **  I 
am  a  friend,*^  said  Bolton,  ^'  of  Mr  Rawlinson, 
and  humanity.'* 

CHAP.  IX. 

A  very  alarmh^  Aecideni ;  ukich  proves  ike 
means  ^  Botion's  getting  acquamted  with  kU 
Fellouylodger, 

Whbk  Bolton  returned,  in  the  eveiniMf,  firem 
tiiose  kboun  of  charity  hie  had  undertaken,  he 
fimnd  that  the  ftmily  were  abroad,  supping,  in  . 
a  body,  with  the  daughter's  lover  ;  the  maid  sat 
up  to  wait  their  home-coming ;  and  Bolton,  who 
had  more  Hbarty,  but  much  lees  indination  to 
deep,  betook  himself  to  meditation. 

It  was  now  near  midnight,  and  the  hum  of 
Bett/s  spinning-wheel,  which  had  f^requendy 
mtormitted  befove,  became  entirely  silent,  when 
Bolton  was  alarmed  with  a  very  loud  knocking 
of  the  watchman  at  the  door,  and  presently  a 
conftised  assemUage  of  voices  crying  out,  ^  Fissy 
Fire !"  echoed  fh>m  one  end  of  the  street  to  thoi 
eUier.  Upon  opening  his  window,  he  dtsooveeed 
too  plainfy  the  rel»on  of  the  alarm ;  theflamea 
were  ahready  i^vpearing  at  the  windows  of  Ae 
ground-floor,  to  which  they  had  wobably  been 
communicated  b?  the  candle,  which  the  mssd 
had  burning  by  ner  in  the  kitchen  bdow. 

She  had  now  at  laet  awaked,  and  was  running 
aboutbefbre  the  door  of  the  house,  wringing  hcv 
hands,  and  iqpealdng  incoherently  tothe2ewwfa«» 
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wore  assembled  bv  the  outcry^  without  hftving 
Tecollection  enough  to  endeavour  to  save  any 
thing  belonging  to  herself  or  her  master. 

Bolton,  who  nad  more  the  possession  of  his 
fitculties,  entreating  theassistance  of  some  watch- 
men, whom  the  occasion  had  drawn  together,, 
made  shift  to  convey  into  the  street  a  few  things 
which  he  took  to  be  die  most  valuable ;  desiring 
Betty  to  be  so  much  mistress  of  herself,  as  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  them  for  her  master's  benefit. 

She  continued,  however,  her  broken  exclama- 
tions of  horror  and  despair,  till  at  last,  starting 
as  it  were  into  the  remembrance  of  something 
fbrgot, she  cried  out  vehemently, ''  Oh,  my  Grodl 
where  is  Mr  Rawlinson  ?" 

Bolton  caught  the  horrid  meaning  of  her 
question,  and  pushing  through  the  flames,  which 
had  now  taken  hold  of  the  staircase,  forced  his 
way  into  the  bed-chamber  occupied  by  the  oU 
gentleman,  who  had  returned  from  the  country 
Uiat  very  evening,  and,  beins  fatigued  with  his 
ioumev,  had  gone  to  bed  be&re  his  fellow- 
lodger  s  arrival  at  home. 

He  had  not  waked  till  the  room  under  that 
where  he  lay  was  in  a  blaze,  and,  on  attempting 
to  rise,  was  stifled  with  the  smoke  that  poured 
in  at  every  cranny  of  the  floor,  and  fell  senseless 
at  his  bedude^  where  Bolton  found  him  upon 
entering  the  room. 

On  endeavouring  to  carry  him  down  stairs, 
he  found  it  had  now  become  impracticable,  se- 
veral of  the  steps  having  been  qmte  burnt  away, 
and  fallen  down  in  fluning  brands,  since  the 
moment  before,  when  he  had  ascended. 

He  had  presence  of  mind  enough  left  to  ob- 
•erye,  that  the  back-part  of  the  house  was  not 
so  immediatelv  affbcted  by  the  flames ;  he  car<^ 
lied  Mr  Rawhnson  therefore  into  a  room  on  that 
side,  and,  having  beat  out  the  sash,  admitted 
air  enough  to  revive  him.  The  latter  presently 
recollected-  his  situation,  and  asking  Harry  if  it 
was  possible  to  get  down  stairs,  heard  him  an- 
swer in  the  negative  with  remarkable  compo- 
sure. *'  As  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  lose  but 
few  of  my  days ;  but  I  fear,  sir,  your  generous 
concern  for  a  stranger  has  endangered  a  life 
much  more  valuable  than  mine :  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  endeavour  to  save  yourself,  which  your 
strength  and  agility  may  enable  you  to  do,  with- 
out regarding  a  poor,  worn-out,  old  man,  who 
would  only  encumber  you  in  the  attempt."  Bol- 
ton, with  a  solemn  earnestness,  declared,  that 
no  consideration  should  tempt  him  to  such  a  de- 
sertion. 

He  had  before  this  vainly  ^deavoured  to 
procure  a  ladder,  or  some  other  assistance,  from 
the  people  below ;  the  confosion  of  the  scene 
prevented  their  affording  it:  he  considered, 
therefore,  if  he  could  not  furnish  some  expedi- 
ent from  within,  and  having  untied  the  cordage 
of  a  bed  which  stood  in  the  room,  he  found  it 
would  make  a  sufficient  length  of  rope  to  reach 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.    ThishefSu- 


tencd  rovmd  Mr  Rawlinson's  wnst^  io  sndi  a 
wa^  that  his  arms  should  support  part  <^  the 
weight  of  his  body,  and  sliding  it  over  ^  edge 
of  the  window,  so  as  to  cause  somewhat  moie 
resistance  in  the  descent,  he  let  him  down,  ia 
that  manner,  till  he  was  within  reach  of  some 
assistants  below,  who  caught  bim  in  their  arms  ; 
then  fastening  the  end  <^  the  loge  round  the 
post  of  the  bed,  he  slid  so  £urdown  upon  it  bkn- 
self,  that  he  could  safely  leap  to  the  ground. 

He  conveyed  Mr  Rawlinson  to  other  lodgings 
hard  by,  wnich  then  happened  to  be  vacant ; 
and  having  got  him  accommodated  with  some 
clothes  bdonging  to  the  landlord,  he  retomed 
to  see  what  progress  the  fire  had  beoi  making, 
when  he  found,  that,  happily,  fhmi  a  piece  of 
waste  ground's  lying  between  the  house  where 
it  broke  out,  and  the  other  to  the  leeward,  it  was 
got  so  mudi  under,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
apreading  any  farther. 

Upon  goin^  back  to  Mr  Rawlinson,  he  fiwad 
him  sitting  m  the  midst  of  the  family  with 
whom  he  nad  lodged,  ministering  comfort  ta 
their  distresses :  the  unfortunate  Betty,  whom, 
as  she  stood  self-eondemned  for  her  neglect,  he 
considered  as  the  greatest  sufferer,  he  had  plsMoed 
next  him.  "  You  shall  not,"  said  he,  acldreaB- 
ing  himself  to  the  old  folks, ''  interrupt  the  hap- 
piness of  my  firiend  Nancy,  or  her  lover  here, 
with  wailing  your  misfinrtune,  or  diiding  of 
Betty.  I  will  become  bound  to  make  up  ftll 
your  losses,  provided  your  good  humour  is  not 
of  the  number. 

*'  But  who,"  continued  the  old  gentkraan, 
*<  shall  reward  Mr  Bolton  for  the  service  he  haa 
done  us  all  ?" — "  May  Heaven  reward  him  J" 
cried  Mrs  Terwitt,  and  all  her  audience  answer- 
ed, "  Amen !"— "  You  pray  well,"  said  Mr 
Rawlinson,  "  and  your  petitbn  is  heard ;  en 
him,  to  whom  the  msposition  of  benevolence  la 
given,  ito  recompence  is  ahn^y  bestowecL" 

CHAP.  X. 

Effects  of  his.  acquainiance  with  Mr  limwlhumu 

Such  was  Bolton's  introduction  to  Mr  Raw- 
linson's  aoquaintanoe ;  and,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  commencement,  my  readers  wfll 
easily  believe,  that  neither  p^rty  could  be  in- 
differept  to  its  continuation.  Rawlinson  saw 
his  own  virtues  warm  and  active  in  the  bosom  of 
his  young  friend;  while  Hairy  contemplated, 
with  e^ual  delight,  that  serenity,  whi<^  thdr  re^ 
collection  bestowed  on  the  declining  i^  of  Raw^ 
linson. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  the  old  gentleman,  some 
time  after  the  accident  related  in  the  forq^ing 
chapter,  he  found  with  him  that  very  yoath> 
whose  sorrow,  over  the  grave  of  his  £uher,  be 
had  so  latefy  been  the  means  of  alleviatiiig.  The 
young  man  was,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  their 
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teeital  as  Bdtcm  eatered  the  room^  andliad  Juf  t 
ueBtioned,  with  regret,  his  ignorapce  of  his  he- 
ndSactor,  when  the  door  opened  and  discoyered 
him.  BoltoQ  could  not  nelp  blushing  at  the 
discovery ;  th&  other,  starting  from  his  seat, 
exclaimed,  '^  It  is  he !  it  is  himself!"  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  Harry,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  poured  out  some  broken  expressions 
cf  the  warmest  gratitude.  "  It  was  you  then," 
said  Mr  Rawlinson,  "  who  were  the  comforter 
of  my  poor  boy,  who  covered  the  grave  of  his  un- 
fortunate fitther !  I  will  not  thank  you,  for  Jack 
is  doing  it  better  with  his  tears ;  but  I  will  thank 
Heaven,  that  there  are  some  such  men  to  pre- 
serve my  veneration  for  the  species." — "  I  trust, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  Bolton,  '^  that  there  are  many 
to  whom  such  actions  are  habituaL" — "  You 
are  a  young  man,"  interrupted  the  other, "  and 
it  is  fit  you  should  believe  so ;  I  wiU  believe  so 
too,  for  I  have  sometimes  known  what  it  is  to 
e^joy  them. — Go,  my  boy,"  turning  to  the  lad, 
'*  and  wish  for  the  luxury  of  doing  good ;  le- 
nember  Mr  Bolton,  and  be  not  forgetful  of  Pro- 
vidence." 

"  The&tlierof  thatyoungman,"saidMr  Raw- 
Inaon,  when  he  was  gone,  "  was  a  school-fellow 
iji  mine  here  in  town,  and  one  of  the  worthiest 
creatures  in  the  world ;  but,  horn  a  milkiness  of 
,  disposition,  without  the  direction  of  prudence,  or 
the  guard  of  suspicion,  he  suffered  hunself  to  be- 
eome  a  dupe  to  the  artifices  of  some  designing 
men ;  and  when,  some  time  ago,  I  discovered  his 
place  of  abode  in  an  obscure  village  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  him  stripped  of  his  patrimony,  and 
borthened  with  the  charge  of  that  boy,  who  has 
just  now  left  us,  whose  mother,  it  seems,  had 
died  when  he  was  a  child.  Yet,  amidst  the 
distresses  of  hb  poverty,  I  found  that  eanness 
<tf  temper,  which  bad  contributed  to  bring  them 
<Ni,  had  not  fbrsaken  him ;  he  met  me  with  a 
smile  of  sattsfkction,  and  talked  of  the  cruel  in- 
difference of  some  wealthy  relations,  without  the 
emotions  of  anger,  or  the  acrimony  of  disap- 
pointment. He  seemed,  indeed,  to  fe^  for  liis 
child ;  but  comforted  himself  at  the  same  time 
with  the  reflection,  that  he  had  bred  him  to  ex- 
pect adversity  with  composure,  and  to  suffer  po- 
Terty  with  contentment.  He  died,  poor  man, 
when  I  hod  put  him  in  a  way  of  living  with 
some  comfort ;  nor  had  I  even  an  opportunity 
of  doing  the  common  offices  of  frienctehip  to  his 
last  moments,  my  health  having  obliged  me  to 
go  down  to  Bath,  whence  I  had  remov^  to  Bris- 
tol, and  did  not  receive  any  accounts  of  his  ill- 
ness till  my  return  to  London.  I  am  in  your 
debt,  Mr  Bolton,  for  some  supplies  to  his  son ; 
let  me  know  what  those  were,  that  we  may  dear 
the  account."  Bolton  replied,  that  he  hoped 
Mr  Rawlinson  could  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of 
the  pleasure  he  felt  from  the  reflection  of  havii^ 
SflBisted  so  much  filial  piety  in  distress.    *'  It 


shall  be  in  your  own  way,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  am  not  such  a  niggard  as  to  grudge 
you  the  opportunity ;  yet  I  cannot  but  r^et 
my  absence,  when  I  should  have  closed  the  eyes 
of  poor  Jennings.  He  was  the  last  of  those  com- 

rinions  of  my  childhood,  whose  history  in  life 
had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with ;  the  rest, 
Mr  Bolton,  had  already  fallen  around  me,  and 
I  am  now  left  within  a  little  of  the  crave,  with- 
out a  friend  (except  one,  whom  accident  has  ac- 
quired me  in  you)  to  smooth  the  path  ti^at  leads 
to  it ;  but  that  is  short,  and  therefore  it  matters 
not  much.  At  my  age,  nature  herself  may  be 
expected  to  decline ;  but  a  lingering  illness  is 
shortening  her  date.  I  would  do  Uierefore  what 
good  I  can,  in  the  space  that  is  left  me,  and  look 
forward,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  service  of  futurity.  Here  are 
two  papers,  sir,  which,  on  mature  deliberation, 
I  have  judged  it  proper  to  commit  to  your  cus- 
tody. That  in  the  parchment-cover,  which  is 
not  labelled,  my  death  alone  will  authorise  yoo 
to  open ;  the  other,  marked  '  Trust-dc^  by 
Mr  Annesly,'  I  can  explain  to  you  now.  That 
mai),  Mr  Bolton,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven, 
was  prepared  for  it  by  the  severest  calamities 
on  earth :  the  guilt  and  misfortunes  of  two  dar« 
ling  children  cut  short  the  renmant  of  a  life, 
whose  business  it  was  to  guide,  and  whose  plea- 
sure to  behold,  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
of  happiness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  tihey  were 
both  alive  ;  one,  alas !  did  not  long  survive  her 
father ;  what  has  become  of  her  brother,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn ;  but  this  trust,  put  in- 
to my  hands  in  their  behalf,  may  still  be  of  im- 
portance to  him  or  his,  and  to  you  therefore  I 
make  it  over  for  that  purpose ;  for  though,  by 
Mr  Annesly's  settlement,  the  subject  of  the 
trust  accrues  to  me  on  the  &ilure  of  his  own 
ismue,  yet  would  I  never  consider  it  as  mine, 
while  the  smallest  chance  remained  of  his  son, 
or  the  descendants  of  his  son,  surviving;  and 
even  were  the  native  certain,  I  should  then 
only  look  on  myself  as  the  stewml  of  my  fiiend, 
for  puiposes  which  his  goodness  would  have 
dictated,  and  it  becomes  his  trustee  to  fUlfil.  In 
such  a  charge  I  will  not  instruct  my  executor  ; 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  one  whose 
heart  will  instruct  him." 

Bolton,  while  he  promised  an  execution  of 
this  trust  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at 
Mr  Rawlinson's  choice  of  him  for  that  purpose. 
'*  I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  other,  "  that 
you  should  think  thus,  for  thus  has  custom 
taught  us  to  think.  I  have  told  you  how  friend- 
less and  unconnected  I  am';  but  while  we  trace 
the' relatives  of  birth  and  kindred,  shall  we  al- 
low nothing  to  the  ties  of  the  heart,  or  the  sym- 
pathy of  virtue  ?" 
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CHAP.  XI. 

A  remarkable  Event  in  the  History  ofBotion^^ 
Hit  hehamour  in  comeguence  ofiU 

THsprovisioiiswludb  MrRawHnaonhadnuidei 
for  an  erent  of  which  he  had  aocustoiiied  him* 
self  to  think  with  oompoaure^  were  hot  too  pre^ 
dictiTe  of  its  arrivaL  That  worthy  man  lived 
not  man^  weeks  after  Uie  conyersation  with  B<d* 
ton,  which  I  hare  just  recorded. 

Bolton  was  affected  with  the  most  livdv  sor-^ 
row  for  his  death.  His  fHeDdship,  thongn  bat 
lately  acquired,  had  somethiiu;  nncommonly  ar« 
dent  in  its  attochment,  and  hberal  in  its  confi- 
d^ce.  Harry,  who  had  returned  it  in  the  most 
unreseryed  manner,  felt  the  want  both  of  that 
kindness  which  soothed,  and  that  wisdom  which 
instructed  him. 

Upon  opening  the  sealed  paper  which  had 
been  formerly  put  into  his  hands  by  Mr  Raw- 
Unson,  it  was  found  to  be  that  gentleman's  will, 
devising  his  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  to 
Mr  Bolton.  The  reason  given  for  this,  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  itself,  was  expressed  in  the  fol«. 
lowing  woros :  '^  Because  I  know  no  man  who 
has  deserved  more  of  myself;  none  who  wiU  de- 
serve more  of  mankind,  in  the  disposal  of  what 
I  have  thus  bequeathed  him." 

Bolton  was  fully  sensible  of  the  force  of  this 
recommendation  to  the  exercise  of  a  virtue  which 
he  had  always  possessed,  and  had  only  wanted 
DOwer  to  practise.  He  acted  as  the  almoner  of 
Mr  Rawlinson,  and  justified  his  friend's  method 
of  benefaction,  (for  so  this  disposal  of  his  al&irs 
might  be  called,)  by  jolnii^  with  the  inclination 
to  do  good,  that  choice  of  olirject  and  that  atten- 
tion to  propriety,  which  di^ufies  the  purpose, 
and  doubl^  the  use  of  bencScence. 

Having  settled  accounts  of  this  kind  in  town, 
(amongst  which  those  of  young  Jenninos  and 
the  Terwitt  &mily  were  not  forgotten,)  ne  set 
out  for  that  estate  which  had  now  devolved  to 
him  by  the  will  of  Mr  Rawlinscm.  With  what 
ideas  he  made  this  visit,  and  in  what  maimer  he 
expressed  them  on  his  arrival,  I  shall  allow  his 
own  words  to  describe,  in  the  following  letter  to 
MissSindalL 

'^WUbrook. 
*'  My  Lucy  will  not  blame  me  for  want  of 
attention,  because  she  has  heard  of,  what  the 
world  will  call,  my  good  fortune,  only  ftom  the 
ration  of  others.  To  her  I  could  not  address 
those  short  letters  of  recital,  whidi  I  was  obliged 
to  write  to  Sir  Thomas.  She  will  not  doubt  her 
Hetafs  remembrance  at  all  times ;  it  is  only 
with  relation  to  those  we  love  that  prosperity  can 
produce  happiness,  and  our  virtues  themselves 
are  nourish^  from  the  oonsQiousness  of  some 
favourite  suffrage.     The  length  of  this  letter 


shallnake  up  for  a  8i]enoe<>ecwiMied1if  1 
interruptions.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  tasi* 
nessfbr  the  present;  Ihavefoeenfomki^BOBie 
prorjeotsfiv  die  future:  tfaeidaaef  my  Li^was 
absent  from  neither. 

'' Afterthedeathof  Mr  B»wlteson>  tlieftieBd 
of  mankind  as  well  as  (tf  your  Harry>  &ei«%Mf« 
tome  offices  of  duty  whidi  liie  soeeessor  of  soei 
a  man  was  peculiarly  bonnd  to  perform.  Thoo^ 
I  oonld  discover  no  relation  of  his  but  011^ 
(whose  fortune,  as  it  hdd  formerly  tmxgbi  lite 
to  overh)dc  his  kinsman,  stood  not  now  ki  need 
of  that  kinsman's  acknowledgment,^  yet  there 
were  numbers  whom  humanity  hadallied  to  him. 
Their  claim  of  affinity  was  now  upon  me,  wbA 
their  provision  a  debt  Whidi  I  was  called  mn 
to  discharge :  this  kept  me  some  time  in  Lomobl 
I  have  another  family  here  whom  it  wa»a]so  b6* 
oesssry  to  remember ;  I  have  been  among  then 
a  week,  and  we  have  not  been  unhappy. 

**  yfhtVL  I  looked  into  the  conveyances  of  Mt 
estate,  I  found  it  had  been  onee  bdbie  tranafier- 
red,  in  a  manner  not  very  common  in  the  d^ 
pottl  of  modem  property.  Its  owner,  immedi^ 
ately  preceding  Mr  Rawlinson,  was  a  fUend  and 
companion  of  his,  who  had  gone  out  to  India 
some  years  later  than  he,  and,  by  his  asaiitaiiloe, 
had  been  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  very 
large  fortune.  The  greatest  part  of  tins  be  i«« 
mitted  to  his  former  benefactor  in  En^and,  to 
be  laid  out  on  some  purchase  near  the  plaee  of 
his  nativity,  which  it  seems  was  a  village  b«t  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Wilbrook.  This  estate 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman,  wboas 
Lond<m  expences  had  squandered  the  savings  4tf 
four  or  five  generations,  and,  after  having  -ex^ 
hausted  every  other  resource,  he  was  oMi^d  t# 
sell  this  inheritance  of  his  foroily.  Mr  IlawDii« 
son  gave  him  the  price  he  asked,  and  made  a 
present  of  a  considerable  sum  besides  to  a  very 
deserving  woman,  who  had  the  misfbrtuie  to  be 
the  wife  of  this  spendthrift  His  friend  ratilM 
the  bargain  with  thanks;  but  he  lived  not  to  en^ 
joy  his  purchase.  A  fever  carried  hlra  off  in  hii 
passage  to  England,  and  he  bequeathed  his  es^ 
tate  tohim,  by  whose  former  good  offices  heliatf 
been  enabled  to  acquire  it. 

**  The  new  proprietor  took  a  singnlar  method 
of  improving  its  value.  He  lowered  the  rents, 
which  had  been  raised  to  an  extravagant  be^^t, 
and  recalled  ^e  ancient  tenants  of  die  manor, 
most  of  whom  had  been  driven  ft^ora  die  un* 
friendly  soil,  to  make  room  for  de^erate  adven* 
turers,  who  imdertook  fbr  rents  they  could  net^ 
beabletopay.  To  sndi  a  man  was  1  to  soceeed, 
and  I  was  conscious  how  much  was  required  of 
hisi 


**  The  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  gyte  a  «n 
neral  invitation  to  my  tenants  and  their  ftoniies 
to  dine  with  me.  The  hall  was  trimmed  fat 
their  reception,  and  some  large  antiqiie  pietetf 
of  plate,  with  which  Mr  Rawlinson  had  furnish* 
ed  nis  cupboard,  were  ranged  xm.  the  large  table 
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«t.d»€0d^k.  «nahoitld0otisliodai3idc«f 
«KoeDeiU  ttioBg  beir  for  aoj  one  of  isfbrior  q«»- 
iUly  iiito«boBe>to  ttrink  of  it,  ilkpaued  by  an  old^ 
but  joUy-kokiBg  servant,  whose  &oe  was  the  sig* 
aal  of  wdcome. 

'^  I  ivoeiyed  my  gvestsaa friends  and  aoqnami- 
anee ;  asked  the  names  of  dieir  diildren,  anl 
^pnted  ^  hliiAiem«f  the  boys,  and  the  beauty 
^  the  girls.  I  placed  one  of  ttie  most  matronly 
wiyes  in  the  wickeK-cfaair  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble; and,  oecnpyiiK  the  lowest  place  niyself, 
BtatKnied  the  rest  of  the  company  according  lo 
thdr  age  on  d^ier  side. 

^' The  dinner  had  all  the  appearance  of  plain- 
Hiss  and  of  jdenty:  amongst  other  dishes,  fimr 
Isi^e  pieces  of  roast-beef  were  phued  at  unifonn 
dJatMices,  and  a  plnmb^dding  of  a  wry  un- 
common eircnnifexence  was  raised  oonspicnoas 
inliiemiddBe.  I  pitssed  the  bashM  among  the 
girls,  commended  the  frankness  of  their  fiithers, 
and  pledged  the  joUiest  of  the  set  in  sweated 
dnmdMs  of  atrong  beer. 

<<Snt,l2ioac^^  had  the  desired  effect  with 
flome;,  I  conld  observe  in  the  countenances  of 
others  evident  marks  of  diatmit  and  apprahen- 
aien.  Hie  doth,  thercfitn,  was  no  sotmer  remo- 
ved, and  the  graoe-eim  drunk,  than  I  rose  up 
m  my  place,  and  admressed  my  guests  to  the 
following  purpose : 

^  The  BatiifiMtion,  mj  worthy  friends,  with 
which  I  now  meet  you,  is  damped  b^  the  recol- 
lect^ of  that  loss  we  have  sustamed  m  the  death 
0£  your  late  excellent  master.  He  was  to  me, 
as  to  you,  a  friend  and  afrtther ;  so  may  heaven 
aapply  the  want  to  me,  as  I  wUl  endaivonr  to 
fill  nia^ace  to  you !  I  call  you  to  witness,  that 
I  hold  his  estateby  no  other  title. 

^*  I  havo  given  orders  to  my  steward  to  renew 
■ndi  of  jour  leases  as  are  near  expiring,  at  the 
lent  which  you  have  heretofore  pud.  If  there 
18  -an  artida  of  encouragement  or  convenience 
wanting  to  any  of  you,  let  him  appl;f^  to  myself, 
and  I  ml  immediately  in^oire  into  it.  No  n^ui 
IB  above  the  business  of  doing  good. 

'*  Itis  customary,  I  bdieve,  on  such  occasions, 
te  Alt  tenant  to  pay  a  certain  fine  or  premium 
to  the  landlord :  1  too,  my  friends,  will  expeot 
one;  you  and  your  fianOies  shall  pay  it  m&--be 
industrious,  be  virtuous,  be  happy. 

**  An  ezdamation  of  joy  and  apfdanse,  which 
tihe  last  nart  of  my  speech  had  scarody  been 
able  to  sofle,  now  burst  around  me.  I  need  not 
ten  my  Luqr  what  I  fdt ;  her  heart  can  judge 
of  my  laeliiuss ;  she  will  be&ve  me  when  I  say, 
^lat  I  would  not  have  exchanged  them  for  ihe 
revalue  of  a  monarch. 

'' l%e  rest  of  the  day  vras  spent  in  all  the  ge- 
nnine  festivitjr  of  happy  q^drita.  I  had  enlarged 
a  jpoom  a^iouung  to  the  hall,  by  striking  down 
a  partition  at  one  end ;  and  dosed  the  entertain- 
ment with  a  danee,  which  I  led  up  mysdf  with 
the  vosy-ehedEed  cbiughter  of  one  of  my  princi- 
pal tenants. 


'^  This  visit  I  ha^e  already  retmned  to  several 
of  those  honest  Iblks.  I  finmd  their  little  dwell- 
ings dean  and  oomtotsble,  and  happiness  and 
Sod-humour  seemed  the  guests  of  them  aU.  I 
ve  commonly  observed  cleanliness  and  content- 
ment to  be  companioiis  amongst  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  country  people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ao- 
count  for  this ;  there  is  a  sdf-satisfiustion  in  con- 
tented minds,  whidi  di^oses  to  activity  and 
neatness ;  whereas  the  reckless  lassitude  that 
weighs  down  the  unhappy,  sddom  fruls  to  make 
dnmkards  of  the  men,  and  slatterns  of  the  wo- 
men. I  commended  highly  the  neatness  whidi 
I  found  in  the  farm-houses  on  my  estate ;  and 
made  their  owners  presents  of  various  househdd 
ornaments,  by  way  of  encouragement. 

'' I  know  the  usual  nK>de  of  tmtwipt^  estates ; 
I  was  told  hj  some  sagadous  advisers  in  Lon- 
don, that  mine  vras  improveable:  but  I  am  too 
sdfiidi  to  be  contented  with  money;  I  would  in- 
^reaae  the  love  of  n^  people. 

**  Yesterday,  and  to^y,  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  surveying  die  grounds  a^jdning  to  the 
noclse.  Nature  here  reigns  without  controid ; 
for  Mr  Raidinson  did  not  attend  very  mudi  to 
her  improvement ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say, 
that  he  concdved  a  certain  estCCTEi  for  an  old 
tree,  or  even  an  old  wall,  that  would  hardly  al- 
low him  to  think  of  cutting  the  one,  or  pulling 
down  the  other.  Nature,  however,  has  been  li- 
beral of  her  beauties ;  but  these  botuties  I  view 
not  with  so  partid  an  eye  as  the  scenes  I  left  at 
Sindall-park.  Were  my  Lucy  here  to  adorn  the 
hmdscape! — but  the  langut^  of 'affection  like 
mine  is  not  in  words.  She  wm  not  need  them  to 
believe  how  much  I  am  her 

HiNBT  Bolton." 


CHAP.  XII. 

A  chtmge  ta  the  Family  of  Sir  Thanuu  SindaH 
•■^Some  account  of  a  Pereon  whom  that  Event 
mtroducei  to  Miss  Lucy's  acquaintance. 

Tbm  answer  whidi  Bolton  reodved  to  the  fore- 
going letter,  contained  a  piece  of  intelligence 
matoidtoUiedtuationof  MissSindall;  itcon- 
yeyed  to  him  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs 
Seiwyn. 

Though  that  Isdy  was  not  possessed  of  many 
amiaUe  or  engaging  qualities,  yet  Lucy,  to  whom 
she  had  dways  diewn  as  mudi  kindness  as  her 
nature  allowed  her  to  bestow  on  any  one,  fdt  a 
yery  livdy  sorrow  for  her  death,  even  exdudve 
of  the  immediate  consequences  which  hersdf 
was  to  expect  from  that  event. 

These  mdeed  veere  apparently  momentous. 
Mrs  Sdvryn  had  been  her  guaidisn  and  protec- 
tress from  her  infrmcy ;  and  thou^  Sir  Thomas 
Sittdall  had  ever  behaved  to  her  like  a  fiither, 
yet  there  was  a  foding  in  the  bosoili  of  Lucjr^ 
that  revdted  against  the  idea  of  continuing  m 
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Im  houfib  after  his  aunt's  decease.  By  that 
lady's  will^  she  was  entitled  to  a  legacy  of  six 
hundred  pounds;  by  means  of  this  sum  she  had 
formed  a  scheme^  which^  though  it  would  re- 
duce her  to  a  state  very  different  from  the  ease 
and  affluence  of  her  former  circumstances^  might 
yet  secure  her  tram  the  irksomeness  of  depen- 
dence,  or  the  accusation  of  impropriety :  this 
was,  to  appropriate  two-thirds  of  the  interest  of 
her  capital  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  for 
her  board  with  Mrs  Wistanly. 
.  It  was  now  that  Bolton  felt  the  advantage  of 
independence,  from  the  hopes  of  being  useful  to 
Lucy;  but  he  had  her  delicacy  to  overcome:  ' 
ahe  would  not  throw  herself,  at  this  moment  of 
necessity,  into  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  fortune 
had  now  placed  above  her.  She  adhered  to  her 
£r8t  resolution. 


an  answer  ad  the  kindness  aAd  ddidtcy  at  this 
speech  deserved  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  for  the 
present^  her  purpose  of  leaving  Bilswood  dKmUl 
be  laid  aside. 

In  the  evening  the  expected  lady  arrived ;  she 
seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  fifty,  with  an  low 
pression  of  mdancholy  on  her  countenance,  that 
appeared  to  have  worn  away  her  beauty  before 
the  usual  period :  some  traces,  however^  still  re* 
mained,  and  her  eyes,  when  they  met  the^view 
of  the  world,  which  was  but  seloom,  discovered 
a  brilliancy  not  extingiushed  by  her  sorrow. 

Her  appearance,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of 
her  story,  did  not  ftil  to  attract  Miss  Sin&ll's 
regard:  she  reodved  Mrs  Boothby  with  an  air, 
not  of  civility,  but  friendship;  and  the  other 
shewed  a  sense  of  the  obligation  conferred  on 
ha*,  by  a  look  of  that  modest,  tender  sort,  which 


But  ^e  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  ren-\equally  acknowledges  and  solicits  our  kindness: 
dered  it  linhecessary ;  for,  a  short  time  after  Mrs  ^  With  misfortune  a  good  heart  easily  makes  an 


Sdiwyn's  death,  when  Miss  Sindall  communi< 

cated  to  him  her  intention  of  leaving  his  house, 

he  addressed  her  in  the  following  terms:  <'  I 

have  always  looked  upon  you.  Miss  Lucy,  as  a 

daughter,  and,  I  hope,  there  has  been  no  want 

of  tenderness  or  attention,  on  the  side  of  my 

aunt  or  myself,  to  have  prevented  you  regard-^ 

ing  us  as  parents.    At  tne  same  time,  I  know 

the  opinions  of  the  world ;  mistaken  and  illibe- 

jal  as  they  often  are,  there  is  a  deference  which 

we  are  ooliged  to  pay  them ;  in  your  sex  the 

sense  of  decorum  should  be  ever  awake ;  even  in 

this  case,  I  would  not  attempt  to  plead  against 

its  voice;  but  I  hope  I  have  hit  on  a  method 

which  will  perfectly  reconcile  propriety  and  con-  ,  „ 

venienoe.    There  is  a  lady,  a  distant  relation  of    in  their  kind,  but  faulty  in  relation  to  the 

our  famUy,-  whom  a  mamage,  such  as  the  world    stances  of  their  owner. 


acquaintance.  s^Miss  SindaU  endeavoured,  by  a 
thousand  little  assiduities,  to  shew  Uiis  lady  the 
interest  she  took  in  her  weUare.  That  reserve, 
which  the  humility  of  affliction,  not  an  unaodd 
spirit,  seemed  to  have  taught  Mrs  Boothby>  wore 
off  by  degrees ;  their  mutual  esteem  inercaaed  as 
their  characters  opened  to  eadi  other;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  their  confidence  was  unreserved,  and 
their  friendship  appeared  to  be  inviolable. 
Mrs  Boothby  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  pour- 


ing the  tale  of  her  distresses  into  the  ear  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship.  Her  story  was  ra  Jan- 
cholv,  but  not  uncommon ;  the  wreck  of  her  hos- 
banas  affairs  by  a  mind  too  enlarged  for  his  far^ 
tune,  and  an  indulgence  of  inclinations  laodabfe 


terms  imprudent,  banished  in  early  life  from  the 
notice  or  protection  of  it;  but,  though  they  could 
ref\i8e  their  suffrage  to  the  match,  they  could 
not  controul  its  happiness ;  and,  during  the  life 
of  Mr  Boothby,  (for  that  was  her  husband's 
name,)  slie  experienced  all  the  feUcity  of  which 
wedlock  is  susceptible.  Yet  on  her  husband's 
death,  which  happened  about  five  years  after 
their  marriage,  the  state  of  his  affidrs  was  fi}und 
to  be  such,  that  she  stood  but  too  much  in  need 
of  that  assistance  which  her  relations  denied 
her.  At  the  time  of  her  giving  the  family  this 
offence,  I  was  a  boy ;  and  I  scarce  ever  neard 
of  her  name  till  I  was  apprised  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. Whatever  services  I  have  been  able  to  do 
her,  I  have  found  repaid  by  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude, and  improved  to  the  worthiest  purposes. 
Upon  the  late  event  of  my  aunt's  death,  I  was 
naturally  led  to  wish  her  place  supplied  by  Mrs 
Boothby ;  she  has  done  me  the  favour  to  accept 
of  my  invitation,  and  I  expect  her  here  this  even- 
ing. Of  any  thing  hke  authority  in  this  house. 
Miss  Lucy,  you  shall  be  always  independent ; 
but  I  flatter  myself,  she  has  qualities  sufficient 
to  merit  your  friendship/'  Lucy  returned  such 
9 


Ii^  the  history  of  her  young  firiend's  lifb,  there 
were  but  few  incidents  to  communicate  in  re- 
turn. She  coidd  only  say,  that  she  remember- 
ed herself,  from  her  infancy,  an  orphan,  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  and  bis  aunt; 
that  she  had  lived  with  them  in  a  state  of  auiei 
and  simplicity,  without  having  seen  modi  of 
the  world,  or  wishing  to  see  it  She  had  but  one 
secret  to  disclose  in  earnest  of  her  friendrinp; 
it  faltered  for  some  time  on  her  lips ;  at  last  we 
ventured  to  let  Mrs  Boothby  know  it— -her  at- 
tachment to  Bolton. 

From  this  intelligence,  the  other  was  led  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  that  young  gen- 
tleman. She  heard  the  particulars  I  have  for- 
merly related,  with  an  emotion  not  suited  to  the 
feeling  of  Miss  Sindall ;  and  the  sincerity  of 
her  friendship  declared  the  fears  n^ch  her  pini- 
dence  suggested. 

She  reminded  Lucy  of  the  dangers  to  whidi 
youth  and  inexperience  are  exposed,  by  the  sud- 
den acquisition  of  riches;  she  set  forth  ^le 
many  disadvantages  of  early  independence  ;  and 
hinted  the  inconstancy  of  sjttachments,  formed 
in  the  period  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  in  the 
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I  of  rural  simplldt j^  wbich  are  afterwards 
to  be  tried  by  tlie  maxims  of  the  world,  amidst 
the  society  of  the  gay,  the  thoughtless^  and  the 
dissipated.  From  all  this  followed  oondusioiis^  ^ 
which  it  was  as  difficult  aa  disafipreeable  for  the' 
heart  of  Lucy  to  form :  it  oomd  not  untwist 
those  tender  ties  which  linked  it  to  Bolton  ;  but 
it  began  to  tremble  for  itself  and  him. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Certain  opinions  of  Mrs  Booihby, — An  attempt 
to  account  for  them, 

Fbom  the  particulars  of  her  own  story,  and  of 
Bolton's^  Mrs  Boothby  drew  one  conclusion 
common  to  both ;  to  wit,  the  goodness  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sindall.  This,  indeed,  a  laudable  gra- 
titude had  so  much  impressed  on  her  mind, 
that  the  praises  she  frequently  bestowed  on  him, 
even  in  his  own  presence,  would  have  savoured* 
of  adulation  to  one,  who  had  not  known  the 
debt  which  this  lady  owed  to  his  beneficence. 

Lucy,  to  whom  she  would  often  repeat  her 
eulogium  of  the  Baronet,  was  ready  enough  to 
own  the  obligations  herself  had  received,  and  to 
join  her  acknowledgments  to  those  of  her  Mend. 
Yet  there  was  a  want  of  warmth  in  her  pane- 
g^c,  for  which  Mrs  Boothby  would  sometimes 
gently  blame  her ;  and  one  day,  when  they  were 
on  that  sul:!Ject,  she  remarked,  with  a  sort  of 
jocular  air,  the  difference  of  that  attachment 
which  Miss  Sindall  felt,  in  return  for  so  much 
unwearied  kindness  as  Sir  Thomas  had  shewn 
her,  and  that  which  a  few  soft  glances  bad  pro- 
cured to  the  more  fortunate  Mr  Bolton. 

Miss  Sindall  seemed  to  feel  the  observation 
with  some  degree  of  displeasure ;  and  answered, 
blushing,  that  she  considered  Sir  Thomas  as  a 
parent,  whom  she  was  to  esteem  and  revere,  not 
as  one  for  whom  she  was  to  entertain  any  senti- 
ments of  a  softer  kind. 

*'  But  suppose,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  he 
should  entertain  sentiments  of  a  softer  kind  for 
you." — "  I  cannot  suppose  it." — '*  There  you  are 
in  the  wrong ;  men  of  sense  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  like  Sir  Thomas,  are  not  so  prodigal 
of  unmeaning  compliment  as  giddy  young  peo« 
pie,  who  mean  not  half  of  wb^t  tney  say ;  but 
they  feel  mpre  deeply  the  force  of  our  attrac- 
tions, and  will  retain  the  impression  so  much  the 
longer,  as  it  is  grafted  on  maturity  of  judgment. 
1  am  very  imich  mistaken,  Miss  Lucy,  if  the 
worthiest  of  men  is  not  your  lover." — "  Lover  ! 
Sir  Thomas  Sindall  my  lover !" — "  I  profess,  my 
dear,  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that  passionate 
exclamation ;  nor  why  that  man  should  not  be 
entitled  to  love  you,  who  has  himself  the  best 
title  to  be  beloved." — **  I  may  reverence  Sir 
Thomas  Sindall ;  I  may  admire  his  goodness ;  I 
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will  do  any  thing  to  shew  my  gratitttde  to  him  ^ 
but  to  love  him — good  heavens !" 

'*  There  is,  I  know,"  r^oined  Mrs  Boothby, 
"  a  certain  romantic  affection,  which  young  peo- 
ple suppose  to  be  the  only  thing  that  comes  un- 
der that  denomination.  From  l^ng  accustomed 
to  admire  a  set  of  (pinions,  which  they  term  sen- 
timental, opposed  to  others,  which  they  look 
upon  as  vukar  and  unfeeling,  they  form  to  them- 
selves an  ioeal  s/stem  in  those  matters,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  must  always  be  disap- 
pointed. You  will  find.  Miss  Sindall,  when  you 
have  lived  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  the 
insufficiency  of  those  visionary  articles  of  hap- 
piness, that  are  set  forth  witn  such  parade  of 
language  in  novds  and  romances,  as  consisting 
in  sympathy  of  so)iI,  and  the  mutual  attraction 
of  hearts,  destined  for  each  other." 

"You  will  pardon  me,"  said  Lucy,  "  for 
making  one  observation,  that  you  yourself  are 
an  instance  against  the  univerad  truth  of  your 
argument;  you  married  for  love,  Mrs  Boothby." 
— "  I  did  so,"  interrupted  she,  "and  therefore 
J  am  the  better  able  to  inform  you  of  the  short 
duration  of  that  paradise  such  a  state  is  suppo- 
sed to  imply.  We  were  looked  upon.  Miss  Lucy, 
as  patterns  of  conjugal  felicity ;  but  folks  did 
little  know  how  soon  the  raptures  with  which 
we  went  together  were  changed  into  feelings  of 
a  much  colder  kind.  At  the  same  time,  Mr 
Boothby  was  a  good-natured  man ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, we  were  on  a  better  footing  than  most  of 
your  couples  who  marry  for  love  are  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth.  I  am  now  but  too  well  con- 
vinced, that  those  are  the  happiest  matches 
which  are  founded  on  the  soberer  Sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  esteem." 

To  this  concluding  maxim  Lucy  made  no  re- 
ply. It  was  one  of  those  which  she  could  not 
easily  bear  to  believe ;  it  even  tinctured  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  made  it,  and  she  found 
herself  not  so  much  disposed  to  love  Mrs  Booth- 
by as  she  once  had  been. 

For  this  sort  of  reasoning,  however,  that  lady 
had  reasons  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
explain  to  the  reader,  if  indeed  the  reader  has 
not  already  discovered  them  without  the  assist- 
ance of  explanation. 

Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  though  he  was  now  ver- 
ging towards  that  time  of  life,  when 

"  The  heyday  of  the  blood  is  tame," 

was  still  as  susceptible  as  ever  of  the  influence 
of  beauty.  Miss  Lucy  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  possessing  an  uncommon  share  of  it ;  and 
chance  had  placed  her  so  immediately  under  his 
observation  and  guardianship,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  him  not  to  remark,  and,  having  re- 
marked, not  to  desire  it.  In  some  minds,  indeed> 
there  might  have  arisen  suggestions  of  honour 
and  conscience  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  that 
2h 
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oHtortunity  wUch  fortune  bad  put  iniik  pow^r  $ 
but  these  were  restraints  which  Sir  Thomas  had 
80  irequently  broken^  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
annihilate  their  force. 

During  the  life  of  his  aunt^  theve  were  other 
motives  to  restrain  him ;  those  were  now  remo« 
ved ;  and  being  solicitous  to  preserve  the  advan« 
tage  which  he  drew  from  Miss  Sindall's  resi- 
dence in  his  house^  he  pitched  on  Mrs  Boothby 
to  fill  Mrs  Selwyn's  place,  from  whom  his  for- 
mer good  offices  gave  him  an  additional  title  %o 
expect  assistance,  b^  means  of  the  influence  she 
would  naturally  gam  over  the  mind  of  one  who 
was  in  some  sort  to  become  her  ward.  As  I  am 
-v^illing  at  present  to  believe  that  lady's  charac- 
ter a  fair  one,  I  shall  sunpose  that  he  concealed 
from  her  the  kind  of  aadresses  with  which  he 
meant  to  approach  her  young  friend.  It  is  cer- 
tain, there  Was  but  one  kind  which  the  princi- 
ples of  Sir  Thomas  allowed  him  to  make. 

One  obstacle,  however^  he  foresaw  in  the  at- 
tachment which  he  had  early  discovered  her  to 
have  towards  Bolton.  This,  on  the  most  &vour- 
able  supposition  of  the  case,  he  might  easUy  re- 
present to  Mrs  Boothby,  equally  hurtful  .to 
Lucy's  interest,  and  destructive  of  his  o^^  wish- 
es ;  and  if  she  was  prevailed  on  to  espouse  his 
cause,  it  may  account  for  those  lessons  <^  pru- 
dence which  she  bestowed  upon  Miss  Sjudall. 

Besides  this,  the  Barpnet  did  not  scruple  to 
use  some  other  methods,  still  more  dishonour- 
able, of  shaking  her  confidence  in  his  cousin. 
He  fell  upon  jneans  of  secretly  intercepting  that 
voung  gentleman's  letters  to  Lucy.  From  thk 
ne  drew  a  double  advantage ;  both  of  listening 
a  suspicion  on  Harry's  fideUty,  and  acquiring 
such  intelligence  as  might  point  his  own  machi- 
nations to  defeat  the  purposes  which  that  cor- 
respondence contained. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

A  Discovery  interesting  to  Miss  SindaU, 

Under  those  circumstances  of  adyantage'in 
which  Sir  Thomas  SindaU  stood,  it  did  not  seem 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  accomplish  that 
design  which  I  have  hinted  to  my  readers  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Let  him,  whose  indignation 
IS  roused  at  the  mention  of  it,  carry  his  feelings 
abroad  into  life;  he  will  find  other  Sindalls, 
whom  the  world  has  not  marked  with  its  displea- 
sure ;  in  the  simplicity  of  my  narrative,  what  is 
there  that  shoula  set  up  this  one  to  his  hatred  or 
his  scorn  ?  Let  but  the  heart  pronounce  its  judg- 
ment, and  the  decision  will  be  the  same. 

Hitherto  Sir  Thomas  had  appeared  as  the 
pjarent  and  guardian  of  Lucy ;  and  though  at 
tiroes  certain  expressions  esc4>ecl  him,  which 
the  quickness  of  more  experienced,  that  i^  I»u 
innocent,  minds  would  have  discovered  to  be- 


kiig  to  another  character;  yet  4ie>  tQ  wwimt 
they  were  addressed,  had  heard  than  without 
suiqpicion.  But  she  was  now  alarmed  by  the 
sujfgestions  of  Mrs  Boothby ;  these  soggestkoi 
it  IS  possible  the  Baronet  himself  had  prompted. 
He  knew  the  force  of  that  poison  which  is  oon- 
veyed  in  those  ipdirect  approaches,  when  a  wo- 
man's vanity  is  set  on  the  watch  by  the  aaaist- 
ance  of  a  tmrd  person.  She  who  imagines  she 
hears  them  with  indifierence,  is  in  danger  ;  but 
she  who  listens  to  them  with  pleasure^  la  undone. 

With  Lucy,  however,  they  failed  of  that  ef- 
fect which  tne  Baronet's  experience  had  pro- 
mised him ;  she  heard  them  with  a  sort  of  dia^ 
gust  at  Mrs  Boothby,  and  something  like  fear  of 
Sir  Thomas. 

Her  uneasiness  increased  as  hia  dedaxBtknis 
began  to  be  more  pointed ;  thoufi^h  they  were 
then  only  such  as  some  women,  who  had  meant 
to  give  uem  no  favourable  ear,  might  perhaps 
have  been  rather  flattered  than  displeased  with ; 
but  Miss  SindaU  was  equaUy  void  of  the  art  by 
•which  we  disguise  our  own  sentiments,  and  tl^ 
pride  we  assume  from  the  sentiments  of  others. 

To  her  virtues  Sir  Thomas  was  no  stranger ; 
they  were  difficulties  which  served  but  as  spmi 
in  nis  ipursuit :  That  he  continued  it  with  in- 
creasing ardour,  may  be  gathered  frt>m  two  let- 
ters, which  I  subjoin  for  the  information  of  the 
reader.    The  first  is  addressed, 

to  mrs  wi8tanly. 

"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  I  fear  you  begin  to  accuse  me  of  neglect; 
but  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  so  easilj 
write  to  you  as  fbrmerly.  Even  without  this 
apology,  you  would  scarce  beUeve  me  capable  of 
forgetting  you,  who  are  almost  the  only  frieDd  I 
am  possessed  of.  Alas !  I  have  need  of  a  friend ! 
pity  and  direct  me. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Sindallr— how  shaU  I  teU  iti— 
he  has  ceased  to  be  that  guardian,  that  protect- 
or, I  esteemed  him ;  he  says  he  loves,  he  adoro 

me ; 1  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I  shudder 

when  I  hear  these  words  from  Sir  Thomas  Sin- 
daU. 

*'  But  I  have  better  reason  .for  my  fears ;  be 
has  used  such  expressionsof  late^  that,  Uiou^ 
I  am  not  skiUed  enough  in  the  language  of  his 
sex  to  understand  then:  meaning  fully,  yet  ihej 
convey  too  much  fat  his  honour  and  for  my 
peace. 

"  Nor  is  this  aU. — Last  night  I  was  sitting 
in  the  parlour  with  him  and  MnLBoothbyx  (of 
whom  I  have  much  to  teU  you  ;0  got  up,  and 
stood  up  in  the  bow-window,  ioonng  at  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  which  guttered  on  &e  pond 
in  the  garden.  There  was  something  of  aivi- 
able  tranquiUity  in  the  scene;  I  sighed  as  t 
looked. — '  That  s  a  deep  one,'  said  Sir  l^iomas, 
patting  roe  on  the  shoulder  behind :  I  turned 
round  soroewhat  in  a  flurry,  when  I  peroeived 
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thftt  Mrs  Boethby  had  left  the  room.  I  made 
a  motion  towards  the  door ;  Sir  Thomas  placed 
himsdf  with  his  back  to  it.  '  Where  is  Mrs 
Boothby  ?'  said  I^  thou^  I  trembled  so,  that  I 
oould  scarcely  articulate  die  words. — *  What  is 
my  sweet  girl  fHghtened  at?'  said  he ;  '  here 
sre  none  bat  lore  and  SindalL'  He  fell  on  his 
bees,  and  repeated  a  great  deal  of  jar^,  (F 
was  so  confused  I  know  not  what,)  h^dmg  my 
hands  all  the  while  fiist  in  Ms.  I  pulled  them 
away  at  last ;  he  rose,  and  clasping  me  round 
the  waist,  would  have  forced  a  Idss ;  I  scream* 
ed  out,  and  he  turned  from  me.  '  What's  the 
matter  ?'  said  Mrs  Boothbj,  who  then  entered 
the  room.  '  A  mouse  running  across  the  carpet 
frightraed'  Miss  Lucy,'  answered  Sir  Thomas. 
I  couM  not  speak,  but  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  had  almost  fainted.  Sir  Thomas  brought 
me  some  wine  and  water,  and,  pressing  my  hand, 
whispered,  that  he  hoped  I  would  ibi^ye  an  of- 
fence which  was  already  too  much  punished  by  its 
effects ;  but  he  looked  so,  while  he  spoke  tlus ! 

"  Oh  !  Mrs  Wistanly,  with  what  regret  do  I  * 
now  recollect  the  days  of  peaceful  happiness  I 
have  passed  in  your  little  dwdling,  wnen  we 
were  at  Sindall-park.  I  remember  I  often  wish- 
ed, like  other  foolish  cirls,  to  be  a  woman ;  me- 
thinks  I  would  now  ffuully  return  to  the  state  of 
harmless  infancy  I  men  neglected  to  value.  I 
am  but  ill  made  for  encountering  difficulty  or 
danger ;  yet  I  fear  my  path  is  surrounded  with 
both.  Could  you  receive  me  again  under  your 
roof?  there  is  something  hallowed  resides  be- 
neath it. — Yet  this  may  not  now  be  so  conveni- 
ent— ^I  know  not  what  to  say — ^here  I  am  iniser- 
i^le.  Write  to  me,  I -entreat  you,  as  speedily 
as  may  be.  You  never  yet  denied  me  your  ad- 
vice or  assistance ;  and  never  before  were  they  so 
necessary  to  your  faithful 

L.  SlNDALL." 

To  this  letter  Miss  Sindall  received  no  an- 
swer ;  in  truth,  it  never  reached  Mrs  Wistanly ; 
the  servant  to  whom  she  intrusted  its  convey- 
ance having,  according  to  instructions  he  had 
received,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  his  mas- 
ter. Sir  Thomas  SindalL  She  concluded^  there- 
fore, either  that  Mrs  Wistanly  found  herself 
unable  to  assist  her  in  her  present  distress,  or, 
what  she  imagined  more  probable,  that  age  had 
now  weakened  her  faculties  so  much,  as  to  ren- 
der her  callous  even  to  that  feeling;  which  should 
have  nitied  it.  She  next  turaed  her  thoughts 
upon  Miss  Walton ;  the  manner  of  her  getting 
^acquainted  wigb  whom  I  have  related  in  the  fifth 
chapter ;  but  she  learned  that  Mr  Walton  had^ 
a  few  days  before,  set  out  with  his  daughter  on 
a  journey  to  the  continent,  to  which  he  had  been 
advised  by  her  physicians,  as  she  had,  for  some 
time  past,  been  tmeatened  with  symptoms  of  a 
consumptive  disorder.  These  circumstances,  and 
Sir  Thomas's  farther  conduct  in  the  interval,  in- 


duced her  to  address  the  following  letter  to  Bol- 
ton ;  though  she  began  to  suspect,  fh)m  the  sup- 
posed failure  of  his  correspondence,  that  the  sug- 
gestions she  had  heard  or  his  change  of  circum- 
stances having  taught  him  to  forget  her,  had  but 
too  much  foundation  in  reality. 

TO  HENRY  BOLTON,  ESQ. 

"  Is  it  true,  that,  amidst  the  business  or  the 

geasures  of  his  new  situation,  Harry  Bolton  has 
rgotten  Lucy  Sindall  ?  Forlorn  as  I  now  am— > 
but  I  will  not  complain — I  would  now  less  than 
ever  complain  to  you. — ^Yet  it  is  not  pride,  it  is 
not— I  weep  whik  I  write  this ! 

"  But,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  hear  fhmi 
you,  you  may  yet  remember  her,  to  whom  you 
bad  once^ome  fbdish  attachment.  It  is  fit  that 
you  think  of  her  no  more ;  she  was  then  indeed 
a  dependent  orphan,  but  there  was  a  small  chal- 
lenge of  protection  from  friends,  to  whom  it  was 
imf^ned  her  in&nc^  had  been  intrusted.  Know^ 
that  this  was  a  £ibncated  tale ;  she  is,  in  truth, 
a  wretched  foundling,  exposed  in  Jier  infant- 
state  by  the  cruelty  or  necessity  of  her  parents, 
to  the  inclemency  of  a  winter-storm,  from  which 
miserable  situation  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  deliver- 
ed her.  This  he  has  but  a  little  since  told  me, 
in  the  most  ungenerous  manner,  and  from  mo- 
tives which  I  tremble  to  think  on. — Inhuman 
that  he  is !  Why  did  he  save  me  then  ? 

''This  Mrs  Boothby  too !  Encompassed  as  I  was 
with  evils,  was  I  not  wretched  enous^h  before  ? 
yet  this  new  discovery  has  been  able  to  make  me 
more  so.  My  head  grows  dizzy  when  I  think 
on  it ! — to  be  blotted  out  from  the  records  of  so- 
ciety l^What  misery  or  what  vice  have  my  pa- 
rents known !  yet  now  to  be  the  child  of  a  beggar, 
in  poverty  and  rags,  is  a  situation  I  am  forced 
to  envy. 

''  I  had  one  friend  horn  whom  I  looked  for 
some  assistance.  Mrs  Wistanly,  from  infirmi- 
ty, I  fear,  has  forgotten  me ;  I  have  ventured 
to  think  on  you.  Be  but  my  fHend,  and  no 
more ;  talk  not  of  love,  that  you  may  not  force 
me  to  refuse  your  friendship.  If  you  are  not 
changed  indeed,  you  will  be  rewarded  enoush 
when  I  tell  you,  tha^  to  remove  me  from  tne 
dangers  of  this  dreadfrd  place,  will  call  forth 
more  blessings  from  my  heart,  than  any  other 
can  give,  that  is  not  wrung  with  anguish  like 
that  of  the  unfortunate 

L.  Sindall." 


CHAP.  XXV. 

She  receives  a  letter  from  Bolt<m.-^A  new  alarm 
from  Sir  Thomas  Sindall. 

1%  hanpened  ^at  the  messenger  to  whom  the 
charge  pt  the  foregoing  billet  was  committed,  was 
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a  person^  not  in  that  line  of  association  which 
the  Baronet  had  drawn  around  her ;  consequent- 
ly it  escaped  interception. 

When  Bolton  received  it^  he  was  not  only 
alarmed  widi  the  intelligence  it  contained^  hut 
his  fears  were  douhly  roused  from  the  discovery 
it  made  to  him,  of  his  letters  not  heing  suffered 
to  reach  Miss  Sindall.  He  dispatched  his  an- 
swer, therefore,  hy  a  special  messenger,  who 
was  ordered  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing it  privately  into  the  nands  of  the  kdy  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  This  he  founa  no 
easy  matter  to  accomplish ;  nor  would  he  per- 
haps have  heen  ahle  to  effect  it  at  all,  hut  for 
an  artifice  to  which  he  had  recourse,  of  hiring 
himself  on  a  joh  in  Sir  Thomas's  garden,  for 
which  his  knowledge  in  the  husiness  happen- 
ed to  qualify  him.  He  had  indeed  heen  for- 
merly employed  in  that  capacity  at  Sindall- 
park,  and  nad  there  heen  well  enough  known 
to  Miss  Lucy,  who  was  herself  a  gardener  fqr 
amusement;  and,  after  leaving  that  place,  ha- 
ving gone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for 
improvement,  he  was  met  and  hired  by  his  for- 
mer acquaintance,  Mr  Bdton. 

The  very  next  evening  after  he  had  got  into 
this  station,  he  observed  Miss  Sindall  enter  the 
garden  alone.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  missed ;  on  pretence,  therefore,  of  fetching 
somewhat  from  the  end  of  the  walk  she  was 
on,  he  passed  her,  and  pulled  off*  his  hat  with 
.  a  look  significant  of  prior  acquaintance.  Lucy 
observed  him,  and,  ^ling  a  sort  of  momentary 
comfort  from  the  recollection,  b^an  some  talx 
with  him  respecting  his  former  situation,  and 
the  changes  it  had  undergone.  She  asked  him 
many  questions  about  their  old  neighbours  at 
Sindall-park,  and  particularly  Mrs  Wistanly ; 
when  she  was  soon  convinced  of  her  misappre- 
hension with  regard  to  a  failure  of  that  worthy 
woman's  intellects ;  Jerry  (so  the  ^rdener  was 
familiarly  called)  having  seen  her  m  his  way  to 
Bikwood,  and  heard  her  speak  of  Miss  Lucy  with 
the  most  tender  concern.  "  And  what  was  your 
last  service,  Jerry  ?"  said  she. — "  I  wrought  for 
Mr  Bolton,  madam."—"  Mr  Bolton !"— "  And 
I  received  this  paper  from  him  for  your  lady- 
ship, which  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  into  your 
own  hands,  and  no  other  body's,  an't  please  your 
ladyship."  She  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling 
impatience,  and,  whispering  that  she  would  find 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again,  hurried  up 
into  ner  chamber  to  peruse  it.  She  found  it  to 
contain  what  follows : — 

"  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  ever  dearest 
Lucy,  with  what  distracting  anxiety  I  read  the 
letter  that  is  now  lying  before  me.  To  give 
her  su^icions  of  my  faith,  must  have  been  the 
work  of  no  common  treachery :  when  she  knows 
that  I  wrote  to  her  three  several  times  without 
receiving  any  answer,  she  will,  at  the  same  time. 


acquit  me  of  inconstancy,  And  judge  of  my  un- 
easiness. 

"  That  discovery  which  she  has  lately  made^ 
is  nothing  to  her  or  to  me.  My  Lucy  is  te 
child  of  heaven,  and  her  inhmtance  every  eai- 
cellence  it  can  bestow. 

^'  But  her  present  situation — ^my  God !  what 
horrible  images  has  my  fancy  drawn  of  it !  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  not  even  the  most  amiable  of 
weaknesses  prevent  her  escaping  frtnxi  it  into 
the  arms  of  her  faithfril  Bdton.  I  dispatch  a 
messenger  with  ^s  instantly.  I  shall  fyBom 
him  myself,  the  moment  I  have  made  some  ar- 
rangements, necessary  for  your  present  safety 
and  future  comfort.  IshallbeinUieneigfaboar- 
hood  of  Bilswood,  for  I  am  forbidden  to  enter 
the  house.  Sir  Thomas  having  taken  occasian, 
from  my  resigning  a  commission  which  wooM 
have  fixkl  me  ingloriously  in  a  garrison  mhnmd, 
that  I  might  be  of  some  use  to  my  country  at 
home,  to  write  me  a  letter  in  the  angriest  terms, 
renouncing  me,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  ever.  I 
see,  I  see  the  villainy  of  his  purpose ;  'tn  bat 
a  few  days  hence,  and  I  will  me^t  him  in  the 
covert  of  his  fals^ood,  and  blast  it.  Let  my 
Lucy  be  but  just  to  herself  and  to 

Bolt  OK.** 

She  had  scarcely  read  this,  when  Mrs  Bootfa- 
by  entered  the  room.  The  Baronet  had,  fer 
some  days,  quitted  that  plan  of  intimidatioii, 
which  had  prompted  him  to  discover  to  Lucv 
the  circumstance  of  her  being  a  wretched  found- 
ling, supported  by  his  charity,  for  a  behavioiir 
mo^  mild  and  insinuating ;  and  Mrs  Boothby, 
who  squared  her  conduct  accordingly,  had  been 
particularly  attentive  and  obliging.  She  "odm 
delivered  to  Miss  Sindall  a  message  from  a 
young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  hers,  b^ging  her  company,  along  with 
Mrs  Boothby's,  to  a  party  of  pleasure  t£e  day 
after.  ''  And  really.  Miss  Sindall,"  said  she,  wi^ 
an  air  of  concern,  "  I  must  enforce  the  invi- 
tation from  a  regard  to  your  health,  as  yon 
seem  to  have  been  drooping  for  some  days  past" 
Lucy  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  sighed : 
that  look  she  did  not  choose  to  understand,  bat 
repeated  her  question  as  to  their  jaunt  to-mor- 
row. "  Miss  Venhurst  will  call  at  nine,  and 
expects  to  find  you  ready  to  attend  bar." — 
"  What  you  please,"  replied  the  other ;  **  if 
Miss  Veimurst  is  to  be  of  the  party,  I  have  no 
objection."  The  consent  seemed  to  give  mudi 
satisfaction  to  Mrs  Boothby,  who  left  her  with 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  back,  and  ai9  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  kindness  in  her  aspect. 

Lucy  read  her  letter  again ;  she  bad  desired 
Bolton  to  think  of  her  no  more ;  but  theiv  is 
in  the  worthiest  hearts  a  little  hypocrisy  at- 
tending such  reauests :  she  found  hersdf  bap^ 
in  the  thought  tnat  he  had  not  forgotten  her. 

When  she  opened  her  bureau,  to  deposit  this 
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fresh  teitimoBy  of  bis  attachment^  she  obaenred 
the  corner  of  a  piece  of  papar,  which  had  been 
thrust  into  a  fissure  occasicmed  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  wood.  Her  curiosity  was  excited  by  this 
drcumstance ;  and^  unfolding  the  paper,  she 
found  it  to  contain— 


TO  MISS  SINDLE. 

"  Mabm, 
"  I  writ  this  from  a  sincear  r^aird  to  yur 
welfer.  Sir  Tho.  Sindle  has  a  helitch  plott 
a^;ainst  yiir  yartue,  and  has  imployde  Mrs  Buth- 
bie,  whu  is  a  wooraan  of  a  notoreus  karicter  in 
Londun^  to  asist  him.  They  wil  putt  yu  on  a 
jant  tomoro  on  pretens  of  seeing  Mss  Venhrst, 
butt  it  is  fals :  for  she  is  not  to  be  thair^  and  they 
only  wants  to  inveegle  yu  for  a  wicket  purpes. 
Iherefor  hi  advyzd  by  a  frinde,  and  du  not  go. 
^*  Yur  secrt  welwishar, 

''  R.  S." 

.  Amazement  and  horrorfiUed  the  mind  of  Lucy 
Tea  she  read  this ;  but>  when  the  first  perturba- 
tion of  her  soul  was  over^  she  bethougnt  herself 
of  endeavouring  to  find  out  her  friend  in  the 
author  of  this  epistle^  whose  compassion  seem^ 
so  much  interested  in  her  behalf  She  remem- 
bered^ that  one  of  the  servants,  who  was  some- 
times employed  to  ride  out  with  her,  was  called 
Robert,  which  agreed  with  the  first  initial  of 
the  subscription  of  the  note  she  had  received. 
At  supper,  therefore,  though  she  wore  a  look 
<^  as  much  indifference  as  possible,  she  marked, 
with^a  secret  attention,  the  appearance  of  this 
man's  countenance.  Her  belief  of  his  being  the 
person,  who  had  communicated  this  friendly  in- 
telligence, was  increased  from  h^  observation ; 
•  and  she  determined  to  watch  an  opportunity  of 
questioning  him  with  r^ard  to  it 


CHAP.  XVI. 

JIf  iM  Sindall  hat  an  Interview  with  Robert, — A 
resolution  she  tak^  in  consequence  of  it, 

ArTER  a  night  of  wakefril  anxiety,  she  was 
called  iii  the  morning  by  Mrs  Boothby,  who 
told  her,  that  breakfast  waited,  as  it  was  near 
the  hour  they  proposed  setting  out  on  their 
jaunt  '^  Miss  Vennurst,"  continued  she, ''  has 
sent  to  let  you  know,  that  she  is  prevented  from 
calling  here  as  she  promised,  but  that  she  will 
vieet  us  on  &e  road." — '^  I  am  sorry,"  answer- 
ed LxLCY,  with  a  counterfeited  coolness,  ''  that 
I  should  be  forced  to  disappoint  her  in  my 
turn ;  but  I  rested  so  ill  last  night,  and  my 
head  aches  so  violently,  that  I  cannot  possibly 
attend  her." — *'  Not  go !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Booth- 
by ;  "  why,  my  dear,  you  will  dii^joint  the  whole 
party ;  besides,  I  have  not  time  to  acquaint  the 


Venhurst  firniily,  and  it  will  look  so  odd:"—"  It 
would  look  odaer,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  I  should 
go  abroad  when  I  am  really  sp  very  much  in- 
din>osed." — ^'  Nay,  if  you  are  realiy  so  much 
indisposed,"  answered  me  other,  "  I  will  send 
our  apology,  late  as  it  is." — '^  But  you  shall  not 
stay  at  home  to  attend  me,"  interrupted  Lucy. 
— "  Indeed  but  I  shall,"  replied  Mrs  Boothby  ; 
'^  it  was  on  your  account  only  that  I  proposed 
going.  Kec^  your  chamber,  and  I  will  send 
you  up  some  tea  immediately." — ^And  she  left 
the  room  for  that  purpose. 

Her  attention  indeed  was  but  too  vigilant  for 
the  scheme  which  Lucy  had  formed,  of  exami- 
ning Robert  about  that  note  dhe  had  found  in 
her  bureau ;  but  accident  at  last  furnished  her 
with  the  opportunity  she  sought  Mrs- Booth- 
by having  left  her,  in  order  to  preside  at  dinner, 
sent  this  very  servant  with  a  plate  of  something 
to  her  patient  above  stairs.  He  would  have  de- 
livered it  to  one  of  the  maids  at  the  door;  but 
Lucy,  hearing  his  voice,  desired  that  he  might 
come  in,  on  pretence  of  talking  to  him  about  a 
Toimg  horse  she  had  employed  him  to  ride  for 
ner,  and,  sending  the  maid  on  some  errand, 

Eut  the  paper  into  his  hand,  and  asked  him  if 
e  was  the  person  to  whom  she  was  indebted 
for  a  piece  of  information  so  momentous.  The 
fellow  blushed,  and  stammered,  and  seemed 
afraid  to  confess  his  kindness.  "  For  God's 
sake,"  said  Lucy,  "  do  not  trifle  with  my  mi- 
sery ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  evasions ;  what 
do  you  know,  of  Sir  Thomas's  designs  against 
me  r" — "  Why,  for  certain,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  servants  should  not  blab  their  masters'  se- 
crets; but  your  ladyship  is  so  sweet  a  lady, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  so  deceived. 
Sir  Thomas's  valet-de-chamb  is  a  thum  of  mine, 
and  he  told  me,  after  having  made  me  pro- 
mise to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  that  his  mas- 
ter designea  to  entice  you  on  a  party  with  Mrs 
Boothby ;  that  they  were  to  stop  at  a  solitary 
farm-house  of  his,  And  there  Sir  Thomas"—^ 
'^  Forbear  the  shocking  recital!"  cried  Lucy. — 
"  To  be  sure  it  is  shocking,"  said  Robert, ''  and 
so  I  said  to  Jem,  when  he  told  ine ;  but  he  an- 
swered, ^our  ladyship  will  forgive  me  for  re- 
peating his  words,}  that  it  mattered  not  mudi; 
for  she  is  nothing  better,  said  he,  than. a  bc^;- 
garly  foundling,  whom  my  master  and  I  pick- 
ed up,  one  stormy  night,  on  the  road,  near  his 
himtmg-place  there  at  Hazleden ;  and,  having 
taken  a  liking  to  the  child,  he  brought  her 
home  to  Mrs  Selwyn,  pretending  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  his  own  name, 
a  friend  of  his,  who  died  abroad ;  and  his  aunt, 
believing  the  story,  brought  her  up  for  all  the 
world  like  a  lady,  and  left  her  forsooth  a  le- 
gacy at  her  death ;  but,  if  all  were  as  it  should 
be,  she  would  be  following  some  draggle-tailed 
gypsg^  instead  of  flaunting  in  her  finenes  here." 
-^"  Would  that  I  were  begging  my  bread,  so 
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I  were  bat  out  of  this  frightfal  hovuer— '^  I 
wish  you  were,**  said  Robert,  siinply ;  *'  for  I 
^ear  there  are  more  plots  batching  against  yoa 
than  you  are  aware  of:  is  not  Mrs  Boothby's 
Sukey  to  sleep  to-night  in  the  room  with  your 
lady  snip  ?" — "  I  consented,  on  Mrs  Boothby's 
importunity,  that  she  should."—"  Why  then,'* 
continued  ne,  ''  I  saw  Jem  carry  a  cast  gown 
of  Mrs  Boothby's,  she  had  formerly  giyen  to 
Sukey,  but  which  she  asked  back  £rom  the  girl 
on  pretence  of  taking  a  pattern  from  it,  mto 
his  master's  dressing-room ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  widi  it  there,  he  wink- 
ed thus,  and  said,  it  was  for  sotnebody  to  mas- 
querade in  to-night/' — "  Gracious  God !"  cried 
Lucy,  *'  whither  shall  J  turn  me? — Robert,  if 
eyer  thou  would'st  find  grace  with  Heayen, 
pity  a  wretch  that  knows  not  where  to  look  for 
protection !" — She  had  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him.—*'  What  can  I  do  for  your 
ladyship?"  said  he,  raising  her  Arom  the  ground. 
— '*  Take  me  from  this  dreadful  place,"  she  ex- 
claimed, holding  by  the  skeye  of  his  coat,  as  if 
she  feared  his  leaying  her, — "  Alas !"  answer- 
ed Robert,  "  I  cannot  take  you  from  it."— She  ^ 
stood  for  some  moments  wrapt  in  thought,  the 
fellow  looking  piteously  in  her  fiu*. — "  It  will 
do !"  she  cried,  inrealdng  from  him,  and  running 
into  her  dressing-closet. — "  Look,  Robert,  look 
here ;  could  I  not  get  fixmi  this  window  on  the  gar- 
den-wall, and  so  leap  down  into  theouter  court  ?" 
— "  But  supposing  your  ladyship  might,  what 
would  you  do  then?" — "  Could  not  you  pro- 
cure me  a  hi^rse  ? — Stay — there  is  one  of  the 
chaise-horses  at  grass  in  the  paddock— do  you 
know  the  road  to  Mrs  Wistanly's?" — "Mrs 
Wistanly's !"— **  For  heayen's  sake,  refuse  not 
my  request ;  you  caimot  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse 
it. '— "  I  would  do  muc)i  to  serye  your  lady- 
ship ;  but  if  they  Should  discoyer  us "  "  Talk 

not  of  if^,  my  dear  Robert ; — ^but  soft-^I  wiU 
manage  it  thus — no,  that  can't  be  either — the 
serytots  are  in  bed  by  eleyen." — "  Before  it, 
an't  please  your  ladyship." — "  If  you  could 
contnye  to  have  that  horse  saddled  at  the  gate 
80  soon  |ui  all  is  quiet  within,  I  can  get  out  and 
meet  you." — *'  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it.'* 
—Somebody  from  below  cried,  Robert^Lucy 
was  down  on  her  knees  again. — "  Stay,  I  con- 
jure you,  and  answer  me. '— "  For  God's  sake 
rise,  said  he,  "  and  do  not  debase  yourself  to 
a  poor  seryapt,  as  I  am."—"  Neyer  will  I  rise 
tiD  you  promise  to  meet  tne  at  eleyen." — **  I 
will,  I  will  (and  the  tears  gu^ed  into  his  eyes,) 
whatcyer  be  the  consequence."  Sukey  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  calling,  Robert,  again ;— ne  ran 
down  stairs ;  Lucy  followed  hhn  some  steps  in- 
sensibly, with  her  hands  folded  together  m  the 
attitude  of  supplication. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  time  of 
putting  her  scheme  in  execution,  she  sufiered 
all  that  fear  and  suspense  could  inflict.  She 
wished  to  see  again  the  intended  companion  of 


her  escape;  but  the  consciousiieaB  of  her  yn- 
pose  stopped  her  tongue  when  she  would  hcve 
uttered  some  pretence  for  talking  with  Ima. 
At  times  her  resolution  was  sta^ered  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  perils  attending  her  flight;  bat 
her  imagination  presently  sugj^ested  the  danger 
of  her  stay,  and  the  dr^  of  the  greater  e?il 
became  a  fortitude  against  the  less. 

The  hour  of  eleyen  at  last  arrived.  Mis 
Boothby,  whose  attendante  was  afla-wsErds  to 
be  supplied  by  that  of  her  maid,  had  just  bid 
her  good-night,  on  her  pretending  an  unmiid 
drowsiness,  and  promised  to  send  up  Sukey  is 
a  very  little  after.  Lucy  went  into  her  drat- 
ing-closet,  and,  fastening  the  door,  got  up  on  a 
chair  at  the  window,  wmch  she  had  taken  eaie 
to  leave  open  some  time  before,  and  stepped 
out  on  the  wall  of  the  garden,  which  was  broad 
enough  a-top  to  admit  of  her  walking  along  ii. 
When  she  got  as  far  as  the  gate,  m^  aaw,  bj 
the  light  of  the  moon,  Robert  standing  at  Uie 
place  of  appointment :  he  caught  her  in  hia 
arms  when  she  leaped  down.  '^  Why  do  yon 
tremble  so?"  said  we,  her  own  1ms  ^vering 
as  she  spoke.  "  Is  the  horse  ready  ?  ' — '*  Here, 
answered  Robert,  stammering, "  but—"  *'  Get 
on,"  said  Lucy,  '*  and  let  us  away,  for  heaven's 
sake!" — He  seemed  scarce  able  to  mount  the 
horse ;  she  sprung  from  the  ground  on  the  pad 
behind  him.  ^'  Does  your  ladydiip  thmk," 
said  Robert,  faintly,  as  they  left  the  gate,  '^  of 
the  danger  you  run  ?" — "  There  is  no  dangler 
but  within  those  hated  walls."—*'  Twill  be  a 
dreadful  nisht ;"  for  it  began  lo  rain,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  at  a  distance.  "  Fear  not/'  said 
she,  *'  we  cannot  miss  our  way." — "  But  if  they 

should  overtake  us- "  "  They  shaU  not,  they 

shall  not  overtake  us  {"^Robert  answered  wita 
a  deep  sigh.— But  they  were  now  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  the  house,  and  striking  o«t  d  the 
highway  into  a  lane,  from  the  end  of  whidi  a 
ehoTt  road  lay  over  a  common  to  the  village  in 
which  Mrs  Wistanly  lived,  they  put  cm  a  vttv 
qiuck  pace,  and  in  a  short  time  Lucy  ijnaginea 
hersc^  pretty  safe  from  pursuit. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

Boltoh  sets  out  for  BiUwood. — A  recHal  cfseme 
accidents  in  his  jotimey. 

As  I  flatter  myself  that  mj  readers  feel  aome 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Miss  Smdall,  I  would  aot 
leave  that  part  of  my  narration  which  regarded 
her,  till  I  had  brought  it  to  the  period  of  her 
escape.  Having  accompanied  her  thus  te,  I 
return  to  give  some  account  of  Mr  B<dton. 

According  to  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
Lucy,  he  set  oat  for  Bilswood,  on  the  aeeond 
day  after  the  date  of  that  lettor  she  received 
fr<nn  him  by  the  bands  of  his  gardener.    That 
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futhfiil  fellow  had  orders  to  return^  after  deli- 
vering it,  and  on  orocuring  what  intelligeace  he 
could  of  the  family^  to  wait  his  mastor,  at  a  little 
imi,  about  five  nules  distant  from  Sir  Thomas 
Sifidall's.  The  first  part  of  his  bosineBs  the 
vender  has  seen  him  aecompliBh ;  as  to  the  rest, 
h»  was  only  able  to  learn  something,  confuaed- 
ly,  of  the  baronet's  attachment  to  Miss  Lvncj. 
He  expected  to  have  seen  that  young  lady  agam 
on  the  day  following  that  of  their  first  inter- 
view ;  but  her  attention  had  been  so  much  oc- 
cupied by  the  discoveries  related  in  the  two  last 
chapters,  and  contriving  the  means  of  avmding 
the  danger  with  which  we  was  threatened,  that 
her  promise  to  the  bearer  of  Mr  Bolton's  letter 
had  escaped  her  memory.  He  set  out,  there- 
fore, for  the  place  of  afmointment  on  the  even* 
ingof  that  daj^,  and  reached  it  but  a  very  short 
time  before  his  master  arrived. 

Bolton,  having  learned  what  particulars  Jerry 
eould  inform  hhn  of,  desired  him  to  return  in 
the  mormng  to  his  work  in  Sir  Thomas's  gar- 
den, and  remain  there  till  he  should  receive  fiir- 
ther  orders;  then,  loiving his horsa and  servants 
for  fear  of  discovery,  he  set  out  on  foot,  in  the 
garb  <^  a  peasant,  whidi  Jerry  had  found  means 
to  procure  him. 

As  he  had  passed  several  years  of  his  life  at 
Bikwood,  he  trusted  impUdtlv  to  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  way;  but  soon  after  his  leaving  the 
inn  the  moon  was  totally  darkened,  and  it  rained 
with  such  violence,  accompanied  with  incessant 
peals  of  Aimder,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
9ome,  he  missed  his  path,  and  had  wandered 
a  ^-eat  way  over  the  adjacent  common  before 
he  discovered  his  mistalce.  When  he  endea- 
voured to  rc^;ain  the  road,  he  found  himself 
entangled  in  a  yery  thick  brake  of  furse,  which 
faai^iraed  to  lie  on  that  side  whence  he  had 
tamed;  and,  after  several  fruitless  efibrts  to 
make  his  way  through  it,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  attempt,  and  tread  back  the  steps 
he  had  made,  till  he  returned  to  the  o^  part 
of  Ac  heath.  Here  he  stood,  uncertam  what 
course  to  take ;  when  he  observed  at  a  distance 
the  twinkling  of  a  li^t,  which  immediately  de- 
termined him.  On  advancing  somewhat  near- 
er, he  found  a  litde  winding  traok  that  seemed 
to  point  towards  the  phtce;  and  after  fonowing 
it  some  time,  he  could  discern  an  olnect  whii£ 
he  to€k  for  the  house  to  which  it  led. 

The  lightning,  which  now  flashed  around 
him,  discovered  on  each  hand  the  earth  raised 
into  mounds  that  seemed  graves  of  the  dead, 
and  here  and  there  a  bone  lay  mouldering  on 
^e  walk  he  trod.  A  few  paces  farther,  throi^ 
a  narrow  Gothic  door,  gleamed  a  lig^t,  which 
faintly  illuminated  a  length  of  vaub  within. 
To  this  Bolton  amnroachM,  not  widiout  some 
d^ree  of  fear;  when  he  perceived  at  the  farther 
end  a  person,  in  a  military  uniform,  sitting  by 
a  fire  ne  had  made  of  some  withered  brush* 
wood  piled  up  against  the  wall.  .  As  Harry  ap- 


proadied  him,  the  echo  of  the  place  doubled 
iht  hdlow  sound  of  his  feet.— <<  Who  is  there?'* 
cried  the  stranger,  turning  at  the  noise,  and  half 
mw^ftthing  a  nanger  which  he  wore  at  his  side. 
«  A  fHend,^repHed  Harry,  bowii^,  "  who  takes 
the  liboty  of  1)effginff  a  seat  by  your  fire."— 
*<  Your  manner,^aid  the  other,  "  belies  your 
garb ;  but  whoever  you  are,  you  are  welcome 
to  what  shelter  this  roof  can  afibrd,  and  what 
warmth  my  fire  can  give.  We  are,  for  the  time, 
j<Hnt  Icwds  of  the  mansion,  for  my  title  is  no 
other  than  the  inclemency  of  the  night    It  is 
such  a  one  as  makes  even  this  gloomy  shelter 
enviable ;  and  that  broken  piece  of  mattock,  and 
this  flint,  areiHrecious,  because  they  lighted  some 
bits  of  drv  straw,  to  kindle  the  flame  that  warms 
us.  By  tne  moss-grown  altar,  and  the  frequent 
figures  of  the  cross,  I  suppose  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  chapel  devoted  to  ancient  vene- 
ration.   Sit  down  on  this  stone,  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  our  ofiking  shall  be  a  thankful  heart 
over  some  humble  f£re  which  my  knapsack  con- 
tains."   As  he  spoke,  he  pullal  out  a  loaf  of 
coarse  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of 
ale.    Bi^ton  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  in- 
vitation,  and  partoc^  of  the  repast.    *'  I  fear, 
sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  will  sup  poorly ; 
but  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  want  even  a 
crust  of  Inread. — ^You  look  at  me  wiA  surprise; 
but,  though  I  am  poor,  I  am  honest." — "  Par- 
don me,"  answered  Harry,  '^  I  entertain  no  sus- 
picion ;  there  is  something  that  speaks  for  you 
m  this  besom,  and  answers  for  your  worth.    It 
may  be  in  mj  powor  to  prevent,  for  the  future, 
those  hardships,  which,  I  fear,  you  have  former- 
ly endured."    The  soldier  held  forth  the  bit  of 
bread  which  he  was  putting  to  his  mouth.  "  He, 
to  whom  Uiis  fare  is  luxury,  can  scarcely  be  de- 
pendent; yet  my  gratitude  to  you,  dr,  is  equally 
due  ;--if  I  have  felt  misfortune,  I  have  deserved 
it." — He  sighed,  and  Harry  answered  him  with 
a  GBgh. — '<  I  see  a  sort  of  question  in  your  face, 
sir ;  and  I  know  not  why  it  is,  there  are  some 
faces  I  cannot  easUy  resist    If  mv  story  out- 
lasts the  storm,  it  will  take  from  tne  irksome- 
ness  of  its  duration." 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Strtmger  relates  the  HiHory  of  his  Life. 

"  It  is  nowupwards  of  twenty  yearssince  I  left 
my  native  oountrv.  You  are  too  youn^  sir,  to 
have  gained  mucn  knowledge  of  mankmd ;  let 
me  warn  you,  from  sad  experience,  to  beware 
of  those  passions  which  at  your  age  I  was  un- 
able to  resist,  and  which,  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  will  find  abundant  occasion  to  over- 
come incautious  and  inexperienced  vouth.  Start 
not  when  I  tell  you,  that  you  see  bennre  you  one, 
whom  the  laws  of  his  country  had  doomed  to 
expiate  his  crimes  by  death,  though,  from  the 
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mer<nr  of  his  prince^  that  judgment  was  miti- 
gated into  a  term  of  tranqK>rtation^  some  time 
ago  elapsed.  This  punishment  I  incurred  from 
the  commission  of  a  rohbery,  to  which  some 
particular  circumstances,  joined  to  the  poverty 
consequent  on  dissipation  and  extravagance,  had 
tempted  me. 

^  '*  The  master  to  whom  my  service  was  ad- 
judged in  the  West  Indies,  happeaoed  to  die  soon 
after  my  arrival  there.  I  got  my  freedom,  there- 
fore, though  it  was  but  to  change  it  for  a  ser- 
vice as  severe  as  my  former :  I  was  enlisted  in 
a  regiment  then  stationed  in  the  island,  and, 
being  considered  as  a  felon,  unworthy  of  any 
mild  treatment,  was  constancy  exposed  to  every 
hardship  which  the  strictest  duty,  or  the  most 
continual  ex^ure  to  the  dangers  of  the  cli- 
mate, could  mflict  Had  I  revealed  my  story, 
and  taken  advantage  of  that  distinction  which 
my  birth  and  education  would  have  made  be- 
tween the  other  convicts  and  me,  it  is  probable 
1  might  have  prevented  most  of  the  evik  both 
of  my  former  and  present  situation ;  but  I  set 
out,  from  the  first,  with  a  fixed  determination, 
of  sufibriuff  every  part  of  my  punishment,  which 
the  law  allots  to  the  meanest  and  most  un- 
friended. All  the  severities,  therefore,  which 
were  now  imposed  upon  me,  I  bore  without 
raining ;  and,  fr^m  an  exodlent  natural  con- 
stitution, was  not  only  able  to  overcome  them, 
but  they  served  to  render  me  still  more  patient 
of  fatigue,  and  less  susceptible  of  impression 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather ;  and  from 
^      a  sullen  disrep;ard  of  life,  with  which  the  re- 

\membrance  of  better  days  inspired  me,  mysoul 
became  as  fearless  as  my  boay  robust.  These 
qualities  made  me  be  taxen  notice  of  by  some 
of  the  officers  in  the  regiment,  and  aftcaVards, 
-.^  when  it  was  ordered  to  America,  and  went  on 
some  Indian  exp'^ditions,  were  still  more  ser- 
viceable, and  more  attiactive  of  observation. 
By  these  means  I  began  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
grace which  my  situation  at  enlisting  had  fixed 
upon  me ;  aud,  if  still  regarded  as  a  ruffian,  I 
was  at  least  acknowledge  to  be  a  usefrd  one. 
Not  long  after,  on  occasion  of  a  piece  of  service  I 
performed  for  an  officer  on  an  advanced  guard, 
that  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians, 
I  was  promoted  to  a  halbera.  The  stigma,  how- 
ever, of  my  transportation  was  not  yet  entirely 
f(»^tten,  and  by  some  it  was  the  better  re- 
membered, because  of  my  present  advancement. 
One  of  those,  with  whom  I  had  never  been  on  good 
terms,  was  particularly  offended  at  being  com- 
manded, as  he  termed  it,  by  a  jail-bird ;  and 
one  day,  when  I  was  on  guard,  had  drawn  on 
the  back  of  my  coat,  the  picture  of  a  gallows, 
on  which  was  hung  a  figure  in  caricature,  with 
the  initials  of  my  name  written  over  it.  This 
was  an  afiront  too  gross  to  be  tamely  put  up 
with ;  having  sought  out  the  man,  who  did  not 
deny  the  chaxge,  I  challenged  him  to  give  me  sa- 


^me.  But  this, firamtfaeopi' 

nion  conceived  of  my  strength  and  ferocity.  Be 
did  not  chuse  to  accept ;  on- which  I  gave  him  so 
severe  a  drubbing,  that  he  was  unable  to  mooirt 
guard  in  his  turn,  and  the  surgeon  reported  that 
his  life  was  in  dimger.  For  this  onence  I  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
cdve  five  hundred  lashes  as  a  punishment. 
When  their  sentence  was  communicated  to  me, 
I  petitioned  that  it  might  be  changed  into  death; 
but  my  request  was  refused.  That  very  day, 
therefore,  I  received  one  hundred  lashes,  (for  the 
sentence  was  to  be  executed  at  different  periods,) 
and  next  morning  was  to  suffer  as  many  more. 
The  remainder,  however,  I  resolved,  if  possibk, 
to  escape  by  an  act  of  suicide.  This  I  was  only 
prevented-  horn  putting  in  execution  by  the 
want  of  opportunity ;  as  I  had  been  striked  of 
every  the  smidlest  weapon  of  offence,  and  was 
bound  with  ropes  to  one  of  the  posts  of  my  bed. 
I  contrived,  nevertheless,  about  midnicnt,  to 
reach  the  fire-place  with  my  feet,  and  havisg 
drawn  out  thence  a  Uve  ember,  disposed  it  im- 
mediately imder  the  most  combustiUe  ptft  c£ 
thebe(£  It  had  very  soon  the  eflfect  I  desired; 
the  room  was  set  on  fire,  and  I  r^ained  my 
liberty,  by  the  ropes,  with  whidi  I  was  tied, 
being  burnt.  At  that  moment  the  desire  of  life 
was  rekindled  by  the  possibility  of  escaping; 
the  flames  bursting  out  fiercely  at  one  ude  of 
the  house  where  lUy,  the  attention  of  the  ai^ 
diers,  whom  the  Gxe  had  awaked,  was  princi- 
paUy  turned  to  that  quarter,  and  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  stealing  off  unperoeived  at  the  op- 
posite side.  We  were  then  in  a  sort  id  woodem 
nuts  whic^  had  been  built  for  our  accommoda- 
tion <m  the  outside  of  one  of  our  frontier  forts  ; 
so  that,  when  I  had  run  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  I  found  myself  in  the  shelter  of  a  wood, 
pretty  secure  irom  pursuit ;  but,-  as  there  it  was 
impossible  for  me  long  to  subsist,  and  I  had  no 
chimce  of  escaping  detection  if  I  ventured  to 
approach  the  habitations  of  any  of  my  ooontry- 
men,  I  had  fcmned  the  resolution  of  endeavour- 
ing to  join  the  Indians,  whose  scouting  partiea 
Ihad  frequently  seen  at  a  small  distance  from 
our  out-posts.  I  hdd  therefore  in  a  directioii 
which  I  judged  the  most  probable  for  falliiig  in 
witii  them,  and  a  very  little  after  day-break  dis- 
covered a  party,  seated  after  the  manner  of  their 
ooimtry,  in  a  ring,  with  the  ashes  of  their  newly- 
extinguished  fire  in  the  middle.  I  advanced 
slowly  to  the  place,  which  I  had  almost  reached 
b^ore  I  was  perceived.  When  they  disoovered 
'  me,  they  lea^  up  on  their  feet,  and,  seiang 
their  arms,  scresmed  out  the  war-whoop,  toalarm 
tiie  different  small  parties  who  had  passed  the 
ni^t  in  resting-places  near  them.  One  of  them, 
presenting  his  piece,  tock  aim  at  me ;  but  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  shewed  them  my  defenceless  state, 
and  held  out  my  hands,  as  if  imploring  their 
mercy  and  protectioQ.    Upon  thi^  one  <tf  the 
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oldest  among  them  made  a  sign  to  the  rest,  and 
advancing  towards  me^  asked  me  in  broken 
French,  mixed  withhis  own  language,  of  which 
too  I  understood  somethmg,  what  was  my  in- 
tention, and  whence  I  came?  I  answered  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  could  to  these  interrogatories ;  and 
ahewii^  the  sores  on  my  back,  which  I  gaye 
hum  to  understand  had  been  inflicted  at  the  fort, 
made  protestations,  both  by  imperfect  language 
and  significant  gestures,  of  my  friendship  to  ms 
coimtrymen,  and  hatred  to  my  own.  Aft^ 
holding  a  moment's  conversation  with  the  rest, 
he  took  my  hand,  and,  leading  me  a  little  for- 
ward, placed  me  in  the  midst  of  the  party.  Some 
of  them  examined  me  attentively,  and,  upon 
some  farther  discourse  together,  broudit  the 
baj^age,  with  which  two  prisoners,  lately  made 
firom  some  adverse  tribe,  had  been  loaded,  and 
laid  it  upon  me.  This  burden,  which  to  any 
man  would  have  been  oppressively  heavy,  you 
may  beheve,  was  much  more  intolerable  to  me, 
whose  flesh  was  yet  raw  from  the  lashes  I  had 
received ;  but  as  I  knew  that  fortitude  was  an 
indispensable  virtue  with  the  Indians,  I  bore 
it  without  wincing,  and  we  proceeded  on  the 
route  which  the  piu^y  I  had  joined  were  des- 
tined to  pursue.  During  the  course  of  our  first 
day's  march,  they  often  looked  stedfastly  in  my 
face,  to  discover  if  I  shewed  any  signs  of  un- 
When  they  saw  that  I  did  not,  they 


lightened  my  load  by  degrees,  and  at  last,  the 
senior  chief,  who  had  first  taken  notice  of  me, 
freed  me  from  it  altogether,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  diewing  some  herbs  he  found  in  the  wood, 
applied  them  to  my  sores,  which  in  a  few  days 
were  almost  entirely  healed.  I  was  then  en- 
trusted with  a  tomahawk,  and  shortly  after  with 
a  gun,  to  the  dexterous  use  of  both  which  wea- 
pons I  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  young 
men  of  our  party,  durii^  the  remainder  of  our 
e9q)edition.  It  lasted  some  months,  in  which 
time  I  had  also  become  tolerably  acquainted' 
with  their  language.  At  the  end  of  this  excur- 
sion, in  which  they  warred  on  some  other  In- 
dian nations,  they  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  were  received  with  all  the  barbarous 
dononstrations  of  joy  peculiar  to  that  people. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  their  prison- 
ers were  brought  forth  into  a  large  plain,  where 
the  kindred  of  those  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
nations  to  which  the  captives  belonged,  assem- 
bled to  see  them.  £ach  singled  out  Mb  expia- 
tory prisoner,  and,  having  taken  him  home  to 
his  hut,  such  as  chose  that  kind  of  satisfaction 
adopted  them  in  place  of  the  relations  they  had 
los^t ;  with  Uie  rest  they  returned  to  their  for- 
mer place  of  meeting,  and  began  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  their  revenge.  You  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  species  of  inventive  cruelty,  whicn  they 
did  not  inflict  on  the  wretches  whom  fortune 
had  thus  put  into  their  power ;  during  the 
course  of  which,  not  a  groan  escaped  from  the 
sufferers ;  but  while  the  use  of  their  vmoes  re- 


mained, they  sung  in  their  rude,  yet  forcible 
manner,  the  gl<Hry  of  their  former  victories,  and 
the  pleasure  they  had  received  from  the  death 
of  their  foes ;  concluding  always  with  the  hopes 
of  revenge  from  the  surviving  warriors  of  dieir 
nation.  Nor  was  it  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
reflection  that  they  caroled  thus  the  tiriumphs 
of  the  past ;  for  I  could  observe,  that,  when  at 
any  time  the  rage  of  their  tormentors  seemed 
to  subside,  they  poured  forth  those  boastfril 
strains  in  order  to  rekindle  their  fury,  that  in- 
tenseness  of  pa|n  might  not  be  wanting  in  the 
trial  of  their  fortitude.  I  perceived  the  old  man 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  keep  his  eye 
fixed  upon  me  during  the  solemnity ;  and  fre- 
quently, when  an  extreme  degree  of  torture 
was  borne  with  that  calmness  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, he  would  point,  with  an  expressive 
look,  to  him  on  whom  it  was  inflicted,  as  if  he 
had  desired  me  to  take  particular  notice  of  his 
resolution.  I  did  not  then  fully  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  this ;  but  I  afterwards  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  a  preparatory  hint  of  what 
I  myself  was  to  endure;  for  the  next  morning, 
after  the  last  surviving  prisoner  had  expired,  I 
was  seized  by  three  or  mur  Indians,  who  strip- 
I>ed  me  of  what  httle  clothes  I  had  then  left, 
tied  me  in  a  horizontal  posture  between  the 
branches  of  two  laige  trees  they  had  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and,  iSter  the  whole  tribe  had 
danced  round  me  to  the  music  of  a  barbarous 
howl,  they  began  to  re^-act  upon  me  nearly  the 
same  scene  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  day 
before.  After  each  of  a  certain  select  number 
had  stuck  his  knife  into  my  body,  though  they 
earefrdly  avoided  any  mortal  wound,  they  rub- 
bed it  over,  bleeding  as  it  was,  with  gun-pow- 
der, the  salts  of  which  ^ve  me  the  most  exqui- 
site pain.  Nor  did  the  mgenuity  of  these  prac- 
tised tormentors  stop  here ;  they  afterwards  laid 
quantities  of  dry  gmi-jpowder  on  different  parts 
of  my  bodjT,  and  set  fire  to  them,  by  which  I 
was  burnt  in  some  places  to  the  bone. — But  I . 
see  you  shudder  at  the  horrid  recital ;  suffice 
it  then  to  say,  that  these,  and  some  other  such 
exi>eriments  of  wanton  cruelty,  I  bore  with  that 
patience,  with  which  nothingbut  a  life  of  hard- 
ship, and  a  certain  obduracy  of  spirit,  proceed- 
ing from  a  omtempt  of  existence,  could  have 
endowed  me. 

"  After  this  trial  was  over,  I  was  loosed  frx>m 
my  bondsj  and  set  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  who 
shouted  the  cry  of  victory ;  and  my  aged  friend 
brought  me  a  bowl  of  water,  mixed  with  some 
spirits,  to  drink.  He  took  me  then  home  to  his 
hut,  and  laid  apphcations  of  different  simples 
to  my  mangled  body.  When  I  was  so  well  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  walk  abroad,  he  called 
together  certain  elders  of  his  tribe,  and  acknow- 
ledging me  for  his  son,  gave  me  a  name,  and 
fristendl  round  my  neck  a  belt  of  wampum.  '  Jt 
is  thus,'  said  he,  '  that  the  valiant  are  tried^ 
and  thus  are  they  rewarded ;  for  how  shouldst 
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thou  be  M  one  of  tifl>  if  thy  soul  were  at  the 
•oul  of  tittle  men?  He  only  is  worthy  to  lift  tfae 
hatchet  wi&  the  Cherokees^  to  whom  dliame  is 
more  intolerable  than  the  stab  of  the  knife,  or 
the  burning  df  the  fire.' 

CHAP.  XIX. 

A  continmtiom  of  the  Strangers  Sitny^ 

"  In  this  society  I  lived  till  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago ;  and  it  may  seem  extramrdinary  to 
declare,  yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  during  the 
life  of  tne  old  man  who  had  adopted  me,  even 
had  there  been  no  legal  restraint  on  my  return 
to  my  native  country,  scarce  any  inducement 
eould  have  tempted  me  to  leave  the  nation  to 
which  he  belonged,  exceot  perhaps  the  desire 
of  revisiting  a  parent,  and  a  sister,  whom  I  had 
left  in  En^nd  sunk  bencttth  that  iccnominy, 
which  the  son  and  the  brother  had  drawn  on 
his  guiltless  connections.  When  we  consider 
the  perfect  freedom  subsisting  in  this  rude  and 
simple  state  of  society,  where  rule  is  only  ac- 
knowledged for  the  purpose  of  immediate  utili- 
ty to  those  who  obey,  and  ceases  whenever  that 
purpose  of  sabcnrdination  is  accomplished;  where 
g^tness  cannot  use  oppression,  nor  wealth  ex- 
cite oivy ;  where  the  desires  are  native  to  the 
heart,  and  the  languor  of  satiety  is  unknown  ; 
where,  if  there  is  no  refined  sensation  of  de- 
ligjit,  there  is  also  no  ideal  source  of  calamity ; 
we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  the  inhabitants  feel- 
ing no  regret  for  the  want  of  those  deticate 
pleasures  of  which  a  more  polished  people  is 
possessed.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  am  nur  tram 
being  a  single  instance  of  one,  who  had  even 
attained  maturity  in  Europe,  and  yet  found  his 
mind  so  accommodated,  by  the  habit  of  a  few 
years,  to  Indian  manners,  as  to  leave  that  coun- 
try indth  regret.  The  death  of  mv  parent  by 
adoption  loosened,  indeed,  mjr  attadmient  to  it; 
that  event  ha]q>ened  a  ahcnrt  time  before  my  de- 
parture from  America. 

'^  The  composure  with  which  the  old  man 
met  his  dissolution,  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  firmest  philosopher  of  antiquity.  When  he 
found  himself  near  his  end,  he  called  me  to 
him,  to  deliver  some  final  instructions  respect- 
ing my  carriage  to  his  countrymen ;  he  obser- 
ved, at  the  dose  of  his  discourse,  that  I  retain- 
ed so  much  of  the  European,  as  to  shed  some 
tears  while  he  detivered  it. — '  In  those  tears,' 
said  he,  '^  there  is  no  wisdom,  for  there  is  no 
use ;  I  have  heard  that,  in  your  country,  men 
prepare  for  death,  by  thinking  on  it  whue  they 
live ;  this  also  is  folly,  because  it  loses  the  good, 
by  anticipating  the  evil :  we  do  otherwise,  my 
son,  as  our  ftrthers  have  better  instructed  m, 
and  take  from  the  evil  by  reflecting  on  the 
good.  I  have  lived  a  thousand  moonsi,  without 
captivity,  and  without  disgrace ;  in  my  youth 


I  did  not  fly  in  battle,  and  in  age,  tiie  tribes 
list^ed  whOe  I  qwke.  If  I  live  in  aaother 
luid  after  death,  I  shall  remember  these  tfaina 
with  pleasure ;  if  the  present  is  our  only  life^ 
to  have  done  thus  is  to  nave  used  it  wdL  Ts« 
have  somethnes  told  me  of  your  countryoMn's 
account  of  a  land  of  souls ;  but  you  were  a 
young  man  when  you  came  among  us,  and  dtt 
ffnwmng  among  them  may  have  deceived  yon ; 
lor  the  chikhren  of  the  Frendi  king  eaD  tnen- 
•dves  after  the  same  God  that  the  English  do; 
yet  their  discourses  concerning  him  cannot  be 
true,  because  they  tfe  oMosite  one  to  another. 
Each  says,  that  God  shall  bum  the  others  with 
fire ;  whidi  could  not  hiqpp^i  if  both  were  his 
children.  Besides,  neither  oi  them  act  as  the 
sons  of  Trutli,  but  as  the  sons  of  Deceit ;  they 
say  their  God  heareth  all  things,  yet  do  they 
break  the  ^mmses  which  they  have  caDed  upon 
him  to  hear;  but  we  know  that  the  spirit  with- 
in us  list^eth,  and  what  we  have  said  in  its 
hearing,  that  we  do.  If  in  another  country  the 
soul  tiveth,  this  witness  shall  live  with  it ;  whon 
it  haUi  here  reproached,  it  shall  there  disquiet ; 
whom  it  ha&  nere  honoured,  it  shall  dtat  re- 
ward. Live,  therefore,  my  son,  as  your  fiMhcr 
hath  lived ;  and  die  as  he  dieth,  feazleBB  ef 
death.' 

'*  With  such  sentiments  the  old  man  reined 
his  breath ;  and  I  blushed  for  the  life  of  Chris- 
tians, while  I  heard  them. 

"  I  was  now  become  an  independoit  member 
of  the  community ;  and  my  b^viour  had  been 
such,  that  I  succeeded  to  the  condition  ci  my 
fath^,  with  the  respect  of  a  people  amongst 
whom  honour  is  attamable  only  by  merit.  But 
his  death  had  dissolved  that  tie  which  grati- 
tude, and  indeed  aflection  for  the  old  man,  had 
on  my  heart ;  and  the  scene  of  his  death  n*- 
tursliy  awakened  in  me  the  remembrance  of  a 
^  lather  in  England,  whose  age  might  now  be 
'  helpless,  and  call  for  the  aid  of  a  long-lost  son 
to  solace  and  suppcnrt  it.  This  idea,  once  roused, 
became  every  day  more  powerful,  and  at  last  I 
resolved  to  communicate  it  to  the  tribe,  and  tdl 
them  my  purpose  of  returning  home. 

**  They  hmd  me  without  surprise  or  csmh 
tion ;  as  indeed  it  is  their  great  characteristic 
not  to  be  easQy  awakened  to  either.  '  You  re- 
turn,' said  one  of  the  elders, '  to  a  pec^le  who 
sell  afiecdon  to  their  brethroi  for  money ;  take 
therefore  wi&  you  some  of  the  commodities 
which  their  traders  value.  Strength,  agflity,  and 
fortitude,  are  suffidoit  to  us ;  tmt  with  them 
they  are  of  tittle  use ;  and  he  who  posseases 
weuth  having  no  need  of  virtue,  among  "the 
wealthy  it  wSl  not  be  found.  The  last  vour 
fiither  taught  you,  and  amongst  us  you  nave 
practised;  the  first  he  had  not  to  leave,  nor 
nave  we  to  bestow ;  but  take  as  many  heaver- 
skins  as  you  can  carry  on  your  joum^,  that  it 
may  reacn  that  parent  whom,  yon  tdi  us,  yov 
goto  cherish.' 
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''  I  xetnmed  thanks  to  the  old  man  for  his 
tmximd,  and  to  the  whole  tribe  for  their  kind- 
mem ;  uid  haying,  aeeording  to  hia  adyioe,  ta- 
ken a  few  fii£  the  furs  thejr  offisred  me,  I  re- 
sumed the  tattered  remains  of  the  European 
dress  which  I  had  on  when  I  escaped  from  tibe 
fort,  and  tock  the  nearest  road  to  one  of  onr 
back-settlements,  which  I  reached,  withont  any 
aecident,  by  the  assistance  of  an  Indian,  who 
had  long  shewn  a  partumlar  attachment  to  me, 
mod  who  now  attended  me  on  my  way.  ^  Yon- 
der smoke,'  said  my  conductor,  *  rises  from  the 
dwdllings  of  your  countrymen.  You  now  re- 
turn toa  world  which  I  haye  heard  you  describe 
as  frill  of  calamity ;  but  the  soul  you  possess  is 
tiie  soul  of  a  man ;  remember,*  that  to  fortitude 
there  is  no  sting  in  adyersity,  and  in  doith  no  eril 
to  the  yaliant. 

"  Whean  he  left  me,  I  stood  for  some  minutes, 
looking  back,  on  one  hand,  to  the  wilds  I  had 
passed,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  scenes  of  cul- 
tiyation  which  European  industry  had  formed ; 
jmd  it  may  surprise  you  to  hear,  that  though 
^ere  wanted  not  some  rekindling  attachment 
to  a  people  amongst  whom  my  first  breath  had 
been  drawn,  and  my  youth  spent,  yet  my  ima- 
gination drew,  on  this  side,  fraud,  hypocrisy, 
and  sordid  baseness ;  while  on  that  seem^  to 
preside  honesty,  truUi,  and  sayage  liobleness  dT 
floul. 

^  When  I  appeared  at  die  door  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  the  settlement  that  was  nearest  me, 
I  was  immediately  accosted  by  its  master,  who, 
judginff  from  the  bundle  of  frirs  which  I  car- 
ried, that  I  had  been  trading  among  the  In- 
dians, asked  me,  with  much  kindness,  to  take 
ap  my  lodging  with  him.  Of  this  o^r  I  was 
▼ery  glad  to  accept,  though  I  found  a  scarcity 
of  words  to  thank  my  countryman  for  his  fa- 
vour ;  as,  frtnn  want  of  use,  my  remembrance 
of  the  English  language  had  been  so  much  ef- 
iaceA,  as  not  only  to  repress  fluency,  but  eyen 
to  preyent  an  ordinary  command  of  expression ; 
and  I  was  more  especially  at  a  loss  for  ceremo- 
nious phraseology,  that  department  of  language 
heing  unknown  in  the  country  whence  I  was 
just  returned.  My  landlord  was  not  a  little 
astonished,  when  I  could  at  last  make  shift  to 
inform  him  of  my  haying  passed  so  many  years 
among  the  Indians.  He  asked  a  thousana  ques- 
tions about  customs  which  neyer  existed,  and 
told  me  of  a  multitude  of  things,  of  which  all 
the  time  I  had  liyed  in  that  country,  I  had 
neyer  dreamed  the  possibili^.  Indeed,  frtnn 
die  superiority  of  his  expression,  joined  to  that 
fund  o£  supposed  knowledge  whidi  it  seryed  to 
eommunicate,  a  bystander  would  haye  been  led 
to  imagine,  that  he  was  describing,  to  some  ig- 
'  norant  guest,  a  country  with  whose  manners  he 
had  been  Ions  conyersant,  and  among  whose  in- 
habitants he  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
lile.  At  length,  however,  his  discourse  centered 
upon  the  fur-trade>  and  naturally  ^ded  fnm 


that  to  an  otthr  of  purchasing  my  bearer-skiBs. 
Iliese  things,  I  wasinformed  by  my  courteousen- 
tertainer,hadfollen  so  much  m  their  price  of  late, 
that  the  tradors  could  hardly  defray  their  jour- 
ney in  procuring  them ;  that  himself  had  lost 
by  some  late  bsrgains  in  that  way;  but  that,  to 
oblige  a  stranger,  the  singularity  ot  whose  adyen- 
tures  had  interested  him  in  his  behalf,  he  would 
giye  me  the  highest  price  at  which  he  had  heard 
of  their  being  sold  for  a  long  time  past.  This  I 
accepted  without  hesitation,  as  I  had  neither  lan- 
guage nor  inclination  for  haggling ;  and  haying 
procured  as  much  moncry  by  the  bargain  as,  I 
imagined,  would  more  ^an  carry  me  to  a  sea- 
port, I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  accompanied  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Williamsburg,  who  was  return- 
ed from  an  annual  risit  to  a  settlement  on  the 
back-frontiers,  which  he  had  purchased  in  part- 
nership with  another,  who  constantly  resided 
upon  It  He  seemed  to  be  naturally  of  an  in« 
quisitiye  disposition ;  and  haying  learned  from 
my  former  landlord,  that  I  had  liyed  seyeral 
years  with  the  Indians,  tormented  me  all  the 
while  our  journey  lasted,  with  interrogatories 
concerning  their  country  and  manners.  But  as 
he  was  less  opinionatiye  of  his  own  knowledge 
in  the  matter  than  my  last  EiigUdi  acquah^ 
ance,  I  was  the  more  easily  preyailed  on  to  sa- 
tisfy his  curiosity,  though  at  the  expence  of  a 
greater  number  of  words  than  I  could  conye- 
niently  spare;  and,  at  last,  he  made  himself 
entirely  master  of  my  story,  from  the  time  of 
my  leaying  the  regiment  in  whidi  I  had  seryed, 
down  to  the  day  on  whidi  I  deKyered  my  re- 
cital. When  I  mentioned  my  haying  sold  my  bea- 
yer-sldns  for  a  certain  sum,  he  started  aside,  and 
then  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  an  cjaculatory  man- 
ner, esrorened  his  astonishment  how  a  Cnristian 
could  be  guilty  of  sudi  monstrous  diriionesty, 
which,  he  saia,  was  no  better  than  one  would 
haye  expected  in  a  Savage;  for  that  my  skins 
were  worth  at  least  three  times  the  money.  I 
smiled  at  his  notions  of  comparatiye  morality, 
and  bore  the  intelligence  with  a  calmness  that 
seemed  to  moye  his  admiration.  He  thanked 
God  that  an  were  not  so  ready  to  take  adyan* 
tage  of  ignorance  or  misfortune ;  and,  cordiaBy 
grasping  my  hand,  begged  me  to  make  his  house 
at  Williamsburg  my  own,  till  such  time  as  I 
could  procure  my  passage  to  England." 

CHAP.  XX. 

Conclusion  of  the  Strangers  Story, 

^'  Pursuant  to  this  friendly  inritation,  I  ac- 
companied him  to  his  house  on  onr  arriyal  in 
Ihat  place.  For  some  dajrs  my  landlord  be- 
hayea  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  liianner,  and 
frimished  me,  of  his  own  accord,  with  linen 
and  wearing  i^ipard ;  seyeral  articles  of  whieh, 
though  necessaries  in  the  polished  society  of 
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those  amongBt  whom  I  now  resided^  my  ideaa  of 
Indian  simplicity  made  me  consider  superfluous. 

"  During  this  time  I  frequently  attended 
him  at  his  store^  while  he  was  receiving  con- 
signments of  goods,  and  assisted  him  and  his 
servants  in  the  disposal  and  assortment  of  them. 
At  first  he  received  this  assistance  as  a  favour ; 
hut  I  could  ohserve,  that  he  soon  hegan  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  ri^t,  and  called  me  to 
hear  a  hand,  as  he  term^  it,  in  a  manner  ra* 
ther  too  peremptory  for  my  pride  to  suhmit 
to.  At  last,  when  he  ventured  to  tax  me  with 
some  office  of  menial  servility,  I  told  him  I  did 
not  consider  myself  his  dependant  any  fiirther 
Ihan  gratitude  for  his  favours  demanded,  and 
revised  to  perform  it.  Upon  which  he  let  me 
know,  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  his  servant, 
and  that,  if  I  did  not  immediately  obey  his 
command,  he  would  find  a  way  to  he  revenged 
of  me.  This  declaration  heightened  my  resent- 
ment, and  confirmed  my  refusal.  I  desired 
him  to  give  me  an  account  of  what  money  he 
had  expended,  in  those  articles  with  which  he 
had  supplied  me,  that  I  might  pay  him  out  of 
the  small  sum  I  had  in  my  possession,  and,  if 
that  was  not  sufficient,  I  would  rather  sell  my 
new  habiliments,  and  return  to  my  rags,  than 
be  indebted  for  a  farthing  to  his  generosity. 
He  answered,  that  he  would  clear  accounts  with 
me  by  and  by.  He  did  so,  by  making  oath  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  that  I  was  a  deserter  from  his 
Majesty's  service,  and,  according  to  my  own 
confession,  had  associated  with  the  savages, 
enemies  of  the  province.  As  I  could  deny  nei- 
ther of  those  charges,  I  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  I  should  have  been  in  danger  of  starving, 
had  not  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the  townsfolks 
induced  them  to  vint  me,  when  they  common- 
ly contributed  some  trifle  towards  my  support; 
till  at  length,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  abate- 
ment of  my  accuser's  anger,  and  partly  from 
the  flagrancy  of  detaining  me  in  prison  without 
any  provision  for  my  maintenance,  I  was  suf- 
ferea  to  be  enlargea ;  and  a  vessel  being  then 
ready  to  sail  for  England,  several  of  whose  nands 
had  deserted  her,  the  master  agreed  to  take  me 
on  board  for  the  consideration  of  my  working 
the  voyage.  For  this  indeed  I  was  not  in  the 
least  qualified  as  to  skill ;  but  my  strmgth  and 
perseverance  made  up,  in  some  operations,  for 
the  want  of  it. 

''  As  this  was  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
ship  in  which  I  sailed  happened  to  be  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  who  carried  her  into  Brest. 
This,  to  me,  who  had  already  anticipated  my 
arrival  at  home,  to  comfort  the  declining  age  of 
a  parent,  was  the  most  mortifying  accident  of 
any  I  had  hitherto  met  with ;  but  the  captain, 
and  some  passengers  who  were  aboard  of  us, 
seined  to  make  l^ht  of  their  misfortune.  Th% 
ship  was  insured,  so  diat  in  property  iht  own- 
ep  could  sufier  little;  as  for  ourselves,  said 


they,  the  Frirach  are  tilie  politeBt  aieaues  in  llie 
world,  and,  till  we  are  exchanged,  will  trcftt  us 
with  that  civil  demeanour,  so  peculiar  to  their 
nation.  We  are  not  (addressing  themselves  to 
me)  among  Savages,  as  you  were. — ^How  it  £i- 
'kA  vrith  them,  I  know  not;  I  and  other  infe- 
rior members  of  the  crew  vrere  thrust  into  a 
dungeon,  dark,  damp,  and  loathsome ;  wfaas, 
from  the  number  confined  in  it,  and  the  want 
of  proper  circulation,  the  air  became  patiid  to 
the  most  horrible  degree;  and  the  aUowanoe 
for  our  provision  was  not  eoual  to  twopence  a 
day.  To  hard  living  I  could  well  enough  sub- 
mit, who  had  been  frequently  accustomed, 
among  the  Cherokees,  to  subsist,  three  or  four 
days,  on  a  stalk  of  Indian  com,  moistened  in 
the  first  brodc  I  lighted  on;  but  the  want  of 
air  and  exercise  I  could  not  so  easily  endure.  I 
lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  lay  motionless  on 
my  back,  in  a  comer  of  the  hole  we  were  ooii- 
fined  in,  covered  vrith  vermin,  and  si^ipealed, 
in  that  wretched  state,  only  by  the  infrequent 
humanity  of  some  sail(»r,  who  cranuned  my 
mouth  with  a  bit  of  his  l^wn  bread  Boftesed 
in  stinking  v^ter.  The  natural  vigour  of  my 
constitution,  however,  bore  up  against  this  com- 
plicated misery,  till,  upon  the  condusioD  €i  the 
peace,  we  regained  our  freedom.  But  when  I 
was  set  at  liberty,  I  had  net  strength  to  aiQoy 
it ;  and  after  my  companions  were  gone,  vras 
obliged  to  crawl  several  weeks  about  we  streets 
of  Brest,  where  the  charity  of  some  weB-di^io- 
sed  Frenchmen  bestowed  now  and  then  a  tnfle 
upon  the  pauvrc  sauvage,  as  I  was  called,  till  I 
recovered  the  exercise  of  my  limbs,  and  was 
able  to  work  my  passage  in  a  Dut^  merchant 
ship  bound  for  England.  The  mate  of  tfab 
vessel  happened  to  be  a  Scotchman,  who  hear- 
ing me  speadc  the  language  of  Britain,  and  ba- 
ying inouired  into  the  particulars  of  my  story, 
humanly  attached  himself  to  my  service,  and 
made  my  situation  much  more  comfortable  than 
any  I  had  for  some  time  experi^iced.  We 
sailed  from  Brest  with  a  fair  wind,  but  had  not 
been  long  at  sea  till  it  shifted,  and  blew  ptetty 
fresh  at  east,  so  that  we  were  k^t  fior  several 
da3rs  beating  up  the  Channel;  at  die  end  of 
which  it  increased  to  so  violent  a  degree,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  hcdd  a  course,  and 
the  ship  was  sufiered  to  scud  before  the  storm. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  the  wind  sud- 
denly diopped  about  into  a  westerly  point, 
though  without  any  abatement  of  its  vioknee  ; 
and  very  soon  after  day-break  of  the  third,  we 
were  driving  on  the  souA-west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, right  to  the  leeward.  The  consternation 
bf  the  crew  became  now  so  great,  that  if  any 
expedient  had  remained  to  save  us,  it  would 
have  scarce  allowed  them  to  put  it  in  practice. 
The  mate,  who  seemed  to  be  the  abl^  sailor 
on  board,  exhorted  them  at  least  to  endeavour 
running  the  ship  into  a  bay,  whidi  opened  a 
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little  on  oitr  starboard  quarter,  where  the  shore 
was  flat  and  sandy ;  comforting  them  with  the 
reflection,  that  they  riionld  be  cast  on  friendly 
ground,  and  not  among  Savages.  His  advice 
'  iuid  encouragement  had  the  desired  efiect ;  and 
notwithstandbig  the  perils  with  which  I  saw 
myself  surrounded,  I  looked  with  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  on  the  coast  of  my  native  land, 
which  for  so  many  years  I  had  not  seen.  Un- 
fortunately a  ridce  of  rocks  ran  almost  across 
the  basin  into  wnich,  with  infinite  labour,  we 
were  directing  our  course ;  and  the  ship  struck 
upon  them,  about  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
from  the  shore.  All  was  now  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. The  long-boat  was  launched  by  some 
of  &e  crew,  who,  with  the  captain,  got  imme- 
diately into  her,  and  brandishing  Uieir  long 
knives,  threatened  with  instant  death  any  one 
who  should  attempt  to  follow  them,  as  she  was 
ab^uiy  loaded  beyond  her  burden.  Indeed 
there  remained  at  this  time  in  the  ship  only 
two  sailors,  the  mate  and  myself;  the  first  were 
washed  orvefboard  while  they  hung  on  the  ship's 
side  attempting  to  leap  into  the  boat,  and  we 
saw  them  no  more ;  nor  had  their  hard-hearted 
companions  a  better  fate ;-  they  had  scarcely 
rowed  a  cable's  length  from  the  ship,  when  the 
boat  overset,  and  every  one  on  board  her  pe- 
rished. There  now  remained  only  my  friend 
the  mate  and  I,  who,  consulting  a  moment  to- 
gether, agreed  to  keep  by  the  ship  till  she  should 
split,  and  endeavour  to  save  ourselves  on  some 
broken  plank  whidi  the  storm  might  drive  on 
shore.  We  had  just  time  to  come  to  this  reso- 
lution, when,  by  the  violence  of  a  wave  that 
broke  over  the  ship,  her  main-mast  went  by 
the  board,  and  we  were  swept  ofl*  the  deck  at 
the  same  instant.  My  companion  could  not 
swim ;  but  I  had  been  taught  that  art  by  my 
Indian  friends  to  the  greatest  degree  of  expert- 
ness.  I  was  therefore  more  uneasy  about  the 
honest  Scotchman's  fate  than  my  own;  and 
quitting  the  mast,  of  which  I  had  caught  hold 
on  its  fall,  swam  to  the  place  where  he  first 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  catching  him  by  the 
hair,  held  his  head  tolerably  above  water,  till 
he  was  able  so  far  to  recollect  himself  as  to 
ding  by  a  part  of  the  shrouds  of  our  floating 
main-mast,  to  which  I  bore  him.  In  our  pas- 
sage to  the  shore  on  this  slender  float,  he  was 
several  times  obliged  to  quit  his  hold,  from  his 
strength  being  exhausted ;  but  I  was  always  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  replace  him  in  his 
former  situation,  till  at  last  we  were  thrown  up- 
on the  beach  near  to  the  bottom  of  that  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  which  our  ship  had  struck.  I  was 
not  so  much  spent  by  my  fatigue,  but  that  I 
was  able  to  draw  the  mate  safe  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  advancing  to  a  crowd  of  people,  whom 
I  saw  assembled  near  us,  began  to  entreat  their 
assistance  for  him  in  very  pattietic  terms ;  when, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  one  of  them  struck 


at  me  with  a  bludgeon,  while  another  making 
up  to  my  fellow-sufierer,  would  have  beat  out 
his  brains'with  a  stone,  if  I  had  not  run  up 
nimbly  behind  him,  and  dashed  it  frt>m  his  up- 
lifted nand.  This  man  happened  to  be  armed 
with  a  hanger,  which  he  instantly  drew,  and 
made  a  funous  stroke  at  my  head.  I  parried 
hk  blow  with  my  arm,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seizing  his  wrist,  gave  it  so  sudden  a  wrench, 
that  the  weapon  dropped  to  the  ground.  I  in- 
stantly possessed  myself  of  it,  and  stood  astride 
my  companion  with  the  aspect  of  an  angry  lion- 
ess guai^ing  her  young  frt>m  the  hunter.  The 
appearance  of  strength  and  fierceness  which  my 
^ire  exhibited,  kept  my  enemies  a  little  at 
bay,  when  fortunately  we  saw  advancing  a  body 
of  soldiers,  headed  oy  an  officer,  whom  a  gen- 
tleman of  humanity  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
prevailed  on  to  march  to  the  place  for  the  pre- 
servation of  any  of  the  crew  whom  the  storm 
might  spare,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  that  might 
chance  to  be  thrown  ashore.  At  sight  of  uiis 
detachment  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  left  me 
master  of  the  field.  The  officer  very  humandy 
took  chaise  of  my  companion  and  me,  brought 
us  to  his  quarters  in  the  nd^bourhood,  and 
accommodated  me  with  these  very  cbthes  whidi 
I  now  have  on.  From  him  1  learned,  that  those 
Englishmen,  who  (as  our  mate,  by  way  €^  com- 
fort observed^  were  not  savages,  had  the  idea 
transmitted  tnem  from  thdr  fathers,  that  all 
wrecks  became  their  property  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  God;  and  as,  m  tneir  apprehension,  that 
denomination  belonged  onl^  to  snips  from  which 
there  landed  no  living  thing,  their  hostile  en- 
deavours against  the  Scotchman's  life  and  mine, 
proceeded  from  a  desire  of  bringing  our  vessel 
into  that  supposed  condition. 

*'  After  having  weathered  so  many  disasters, 
I  am  at  last  arrived  near  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity. Fain  would  I  hope,  that  a  parent  and  a 
sister,  whose  tender  remembrance,  mingled  with 
that  of  happier  days,  now  rushes  on  my  soul, 
are  yet  ahve  to  puxlon  the  wanderings  of  my 
youtn,  and  receive  me  after  those  haraships  to 
which  its  ungovemed  passions  have  subjected 
me.  Like  the  prodigal  son,  I  bring  no  worldly 
wealth  along  with  me;  but  I  return  with  a 
mind  consdous  of  its  former  errors,  and  seek- 
ing that  peace  which  they  destroyed.  To  have 
used  prosperity  well,  is  the  first  ravourite  lot  of 
Heaven ;  the  next  is  his,  whom  adversity  has 
not  smitten  in  vain." 

CHAP.  XXI. 

BoUon  and  his  Companion  meet  vnth  an  uneom" 

tnon  Adventure* 

m 

When  the  stranger  had  finished  his  narra- 
tion, Bolton  expressed,  in  very  strong  terms. 
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bis  oompftssieii  for  the  hardships  he  had  soflfer- 
ed.  '^  I  do  Dot  wish/'  said  he^ ''  to  he  the  pKV* 
phet  of  evil ;  hut  if  it  should  happen,  that  your 
expectations  of  the  comfort  your  native  country 
is  to  afibrd  you  he  disai^ointed,  it  ¥nll  give  me 
tiie  truest  pleasure  to  shelter  a  head  on  which 
so  many  vidssitudes  have  heat,  under  that  roof 
€£  whidi  Providence  has  made  me  master." — 
He  was  interrupted  hy  the  trampling  of  horses 
at  a  distance ;  nis  fears,  wakeful  at  this  tone, 
were  immediately  roused ;  the  stranger  ohserved 
Ids  conAinon.  "  You  seem  uneasy,  sir,"  said 
he ;  '^  hut  they  are  not  the  retreats  of  house- 
less poverty  Uke  this,  that  violence  and  n^ine 
are  wont  to  attack." — **  You  mistake,"  answer- 
ed Harry,  who  was  now  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  **  the  ground  of  my  alarm ;  at  pre- 
sent I  have  a  particular  reason  fen:  my  fears,  which 
is  nearer  to  me  than  my  own  perscmal  ttfety." 
He  listened  ;-^the  noise  grew  funter ;  hut  he 
marked,  by  the  hght  of  the  moon,  which  now 
shone  'Out  again^  the  direction  whence  it  seem- 
ed to  proceed,  which  was  over  an  open  part  of 
the  common.  '^  They  are  gone  this  way,"  he 
cried,  with  an-  eagerness  of  look,  grasping  one 
of  the  knotty  hnmches  which  the  soldier  s  fire 
luid  ^Mired.  ^^  If  there  is  danger  in  your  way," 
saidhis  companion,  ^'you  shallnotmeet  italone." 
Thev  sdlied  forth  together. 

Tney  had  not  proceeded  ahove  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  they  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the 
twinkling  of  li^ts  in  motion :  their  paee  was 
quickenai  at  the  sight ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
tnose  were  eactingui^ed,  the  moon  was  darken- 
ed by  another  doud,  and  the  wind  began  to 
howl  again.  They  advanced,  however,  on  the 
line  in  which  they  imagined  the  lights  to  have 
appeared,  when,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  the 
storm,  they  heard  shrieks,  in  a  female  voice, 
that  seemed  to  issue  firom  some  ^lace  but  a  little 
way  off.  They  rushed  forward  m  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  pretty 
hig^  wall.  Having  made  shift  to  scramble 
over  this,  &ey  found  themselves  in  the  garden 
belongii^  to  a  low-built  house,  from  one  of  die 
windows  of  which  they  saw  the  glimmer  of  a 
candle  through  the  openings  of  the  shutters; 
but  the  voice  had  c&ued,  and  all  was  silent 
within.  Bolton  knocked  at  the  docnr,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer ;  when,  suddenly,  the  scream- 
ing was  repeated  with  more  violence  than  be- 
fore. He  and  his  companion  now  threw  them- 
lelves  with  so  much  force  against  the  door,  as 
to  burst  it  open.  They  rushed  into  the  room 
whence  the  noise  proceeded ;  when  the  first  ob- 
ject that  presented  itself  to  Bolton  was  Miss 
SindaU  on  her  knees,  her  dothes  torn,  and  her 
hair  dishevelled,  with  two  servants  holding  her 
arms,  imploring  mercy  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
caUing  out  in  a  furious  tone,  *^  Damn  yourpity) 
rascals ;  carry  her  to  bed  by  force." — '^  Turn, 
viBain,"  criea  Harry,  '^  turn  and  defend  your- 


self r  Sindal  started  at  the  wdUknown  voice, 
and  pulling  out  a  pistol,  fired  it  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  other's  nee ;  he  missed,  and  BoUon 
pushed  forward  to  dose  with  him ;  when  one 
of  the  servants,  quitting  Miss  SindaU,  threw 
himself  between  mm  and  his  master,  and  made 
a  blow  at  lus  head  with  the  butt-eiBl  of  a  hunt- 
ing-wliip  ;  this  Harry  catdied  on  his  stidc,  and 
in  return  levelled  the  fellow  with  the  ground. 
His  master  now  fired  another  pistol,  which 
would  have  probably  taken  more  efEect  than  the 
former,  had  not Bolton'snewacquaintance  struck 
up  the  mu2zle  just  as  it  went  off,  the  baU  going 
throu^  a  window  at  Harry's  ImuJc.  The  Ba- 
ronet nad  his  sword  now  drawn  in  the  other 
hand,  and,  dianging  the  object  of  his  attad:, 
he  made  a  furious  pass  at  the  soldier,  who  par- 
ried it  with  his  hanger.  At  the  second  lounge. 
Sir  Thomas's  violence  threw  him  on  the  point  of 
his  adversary^  weapon,  which  entared  his  body 
a  little  bdow  the  breast.  He  stagsered  a  few 
paces  backwards,  and  clapping  onehand on  the 
place,  leaned  with  the  other  on  a  table  that  stood 
bdiind  him,  and  cried  out,  that  he  was  a  dead 
man.  ^^l^y  God  !"exdaimed  the  stranger,  "are 
not  you  Sir  Thomas  SindaU?"—"  Sir  Thomas 
Sin^udl !"  cried  a  woman,  who  now  entered  half- 
dressed,  with  the  mistress  of  the  house.  "  It 
is,  it  is  Sir  Thomas  SindaU,"  said  the  landlady ; 
"  for  God's  sake,  do  his  honour  no  hurt"—"  I 
hope,"  continued  the  other,  with  a  look  (rfesmest 
wildness,  *'  you  have  not  been  a-bed  with  that 
young  lady ! ' — She  waited  not  a  reply^— "  for, 
as  sure  as  tiiere  is  a  God  in  heaven,  she  is  your 
own  daughter !" — Her  hearers  stood  aghast  as 
she  spoke. — SindaU  stared  wildly  for  a  moment, 
dien,  giving  a  deep  groan,  feU  aenadess  at  die 
feet  of  the  soldier,  who  had  sprung  forward  to 
suppcnrt  him.  What  assistance  the  amazement 
of  tnose  about  him  could  aUow,  he  received, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  besan  to  recover ;  but  as 
he  revived,  his  wound  bled  with  more  violence 
than  before.  A  servant  was  instantly  dii^tdi- 
ed  for  a  surgeon ;  in  the  mean  time,  Uie  sddier 
procured  some  Unt,  and  gave  it  a  temporary 
dressing.  He  was  now  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  supported  in  an  dhow  chair ;  he  bent  his 
eyes  fix^y  on  the  woman :  "  Speak,"  said  he, 
'^whUelhave  life  to  hear  thee.'*  On  the  faces 
of  her  audience  sat  astonishment,  suspense,  and 
expectation  ;  and  a  chiUy  sQence  prevailed, 
while  she  deUvered  the  following  redtaL 

CHAP.  XXII. 

A  prosectdion  of  the  Discovery  menHoned  m  He 
last  Chapter. 

"  I  HAVE  been  a  widced  woman ;  may  God 
vA  tlds  lady  forgive  me !  but  hetven  is  my 
witness,  that  I  was  th\is  ftr  on  my  way  tooon- 
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f ess  all  to  vour  honour^  (tarning  to  Sir  Thomas 
Sindall^  tnat  I  might  hiEive  peace  in  my  mind 
before  I  died. 

"  Yon  will  remember^  sir,  that  this  young 
lady's  mother  was  delivered  of  her  at  tbe  nouse 
of  one  of  your  tenants,  where  Mr  Cunplin  (I 
think  that  was  his  name)  brought  her  .for  that 
purpose.  I  was  intrusted  wiu  the  charge  of 
her  as  her  nurse,  alon^  with  some  trinkets,  such 
as  young  children  are  m  use  to  have,  and  a  con- 
sizable  sum  of  money,  to  provide  any  other 
necessaries  she  should  want.  At  that  very  time  I 
had  been  drawn  in  to  associate  with  a  sang  of 
pilfering  vagrants,  whose  stolen  goods  1  had  of- 
ten received  into  my  house,  and  helped  to  dis« 
pose  of.  Fearing  therefore  that  I  might  one  day 
be  brought  to  an  account  for  my  past  offences,  if 
I  remained  where  I  was,  and  havmg  at  the  same 
time  the  temptation  of  such  a  booty  before  me,  I 
formed  a  scheme  for  making  off  with  the  money 
and  trinkets  I  had  got  from  Mr  Camplin:  it  was, 
to  make  things  appear  as  if  my  duurge  and  I  had 
been  lost  in  crossing  the  river,  whicn  then  hap- 
pened to  be  in  flood.  For  this  purpose,  I  daubed 
my  own  cloak,  and  the  infant's  wrapper,  with 
mud  and  ^eech,  and  left  them  dose  to  the  over- 
flow of  the  stream,  a  little  below  the  common 
f<nrd.  With  shame  I  confess  it,  as  I  have  often 
since  thought  on  it  with  honor,  I  was  mcfte  than 
once  tempted  to  drown  the  child,  that  she  might 
not  be  a  burden  to  me  in  my  flight ;  but  she 
looked  80  innocent  and  sweet,  whik  she  clasped 
my  fingers  in  her  little  hand,  that  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  execute  my  puroose. 

'^  Having  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to  ac- 
count for  my  disappearing,  so  as  to  prevent  all 
further  inquiry,  I  joined  a  party  of  those  wretch- 
es, whose  associate  I  had  some  time  been,  and 
left  that  part  of  the  coimtry  altogether.  By 
their  assistance,  too,  I  was  put  on  a  method  of 
disguising  my  face  so  mucn,  that  had  any  of 
my  acquaintance  met  me,  of  which  there  was 
very  little  chance,  it  would  have  been  scarce 
pomible  for  them  to  recollect  it.  My  booty  was 
put  into  the  common  stock,  and  the  child  was 
found  usefril  to  raise  compassion  when  we  went 
a-b^ging,  which  was  one  part  of  the  occupa- 
.  tion  we  followed. 

''  Alter  I  had  continued  in  this  society  the 
best  part  of  a  year,  during  which  time  we  met 
with  various  turns  of  fortune,  a  scheme  was 
formed  i>y  the  remaining  part  of  us  (for  several 
of  my  companions  had  been  banished,  or  con- 
fined to  hard  labour  in  the  interval)  to  break 
into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  who,  we 
understood,  had  a  few  days  before  received  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  a  oargain  for  the  lease 
of  an  estate,  which  the  proprietor  had  redeem- 
ed. Our  project  was  executed  with  success ; 
bat  a  quarrel  arising  about  the  distribution  of 
the  spoil,  ^ne  of  the  gang  deserted,  and  inform- 
ed a  neidibouring  justice  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  the  pla^  of  our  retreat  I  happened 


ta  be  a  f(Mrtaiie-teUkig  w  this  ^entlemaB'slioiu^ 
when  this  informer  came  to  make  the  discovery^ 
and,  being  dosetted  with  one  of  the  maid  ser- 
vants, overheard  him  inquiring  for  the  justice, 
and  desiring  to  have  some  conversation  widi 
him  in  private.  I  immediately  suspected  Ida 
design,  and  having  got  out  of  the  house,  eluded 
pursuit  by  my  knowledge  in  the  bye-paths  and 
]^vate  roads  oi  the  eountry.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  me  to  disburden  myself  of  the  child, 
as  she  not  only  retarded  my  flight,  but  was  a 
mark  by  which  I  might  be  discovered:  but/ 
abandoned  as  I  had  tb^  become,  I  found  my- 
self attached  to  her  by  that  sort  of  affection 
which  women  conceive  for  the  infants  they 
suckle.  I  would  not,  therefore,  expose  her  in 
any  of  these  un£re<}uented  places  through  which 
I  passed  in  my  ^ht,  where  her  death  must 
have  been  tibe  certain  consequence;  and,  two 
or  three  times,  when  I  would  nave  dropped  her 
at  some  farmer's  docs',  I  was  prevent^  by  the 
fear  of  discovery.  At  last  I  happened  to  meet 
with  your  honour.  You  may  recollect,  sir> 
that  tne  same  night  on  which  this  lady,  then 
an  infant,  was  found,  a  beggar  asked  ahns  of 
you  at  a  farrier's  door,  where  you  stopped  to 
nave  one  of  your  horse's  shoes  fastened.  I  was 
that  beggar ;  and  hearing  from  a  hoj  who  held 
your  horse,  that  your  name  was  Sir  Thomas 
Sindall,  and  that  you  were  returning  to  a  hunt- 
mg-seat  you  had  in  the  neighbournood,  I  left 
the  infant  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  a  little 
way  before  you,  where  it  was  impossible  you 
should  miss  of  finding  her,  and  stood  at  the 
back  of  a  hedge  to  obsmre  your  behaviour  when 
you  came  up.  I  saw  you  make  your  servant 
pidc  up  the  child,  and  place  her  on  the  saddle 
before  nim.  Then  havmg,  as  I  thought,  sufii- 
ciently  provided  fcH'  her,  by  thus  throwii^  her 
under  tne  protection  of  hdr  fiithar,  I  made  off 
as  fast  as  I  could,  and  continued  my  flight,  till 
I  imagined  I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  detection. 
But,  being  some  time  after  apprehended  on  sus- 
pidon,  and  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
myself,  I  was  adverdsed  in  the  papers,  and  dis- 
covered to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  commit- 
ting that  robbery  I  mentioned,  for  which  some 
of  the  gang  had  been  ahready  condemned  and 
executed.  I  was  tried  for  the  crime,  and  was 
cast  for  transportation.  Before  I  was  put  oi| 
board  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  me  and  several 
others  abroad,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  your  ho- 
nour, acquainting  you  with  the  circumstances 
of  my  behaviour  towards  your  daughter ;  but 
this,  I  suppose,  as  it  was  entrusted  to  a  boy  who 
used  to  go  on  errands  for  the  prisoners,  has  ne- 
ver come  to  your  hands.  Not  loiu^  ago  I  return- 
ed from  transp^tation,  and  betook  myself  to  my 
old  course  of  life  again.  But  I  happened  to  be 
seized  with  the  small-pox,  that  raged  in  a  vil- 
lage I  passed  through;  and  partly  horn  the  vio- 
lence of  the  distemper,  partly  from  the  want  of 
proper  care  in  the  first  stages  of  it,  was  brought 
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80  Icyw,  that  a  phjrndan^  whose  hmnanky  in- 
duced him  to  visit  me^  gave  me  over  for  loet.  I 
found  that  the  terrors  of  death  on  a  sick-hed^ 
had  more  effect  on  my  conscience  than  all  the 
hardships  I  had  formerly  undergone,  and  I  he- 
gan  to  look  back  with  the  keenest  remorse  on  a 
Sfe  so  spent  as  mine  had  been.  It  pleased  God, 
however,  that  I  should  recover;  and  I  have  since 
endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation  for  my  past 
offences  by  my  penitence. 

"  Among  other  things,  I  often  reflected  on 
what  I  had  done  with  reg^urd  to  your  child ;  and 
being  some  days  ago  accidentally  near  Sindall- 
park,  I  went  thither,  and  tried  to  learn  some- 
thing of  what  had  befallen  her.  I  understood, 
from  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  a  young  lady 
had  been  brought  up  from  her  infancy  wita 
your  aunt,  and  was  said  to  be  &e  daughter  of 
a  friend  of  yours,  who  had  oommittea  her  to 
your  care  at  his  death.  But,  upon  inquiring 
into  the  time  of  her  bein^  brought  to  your 
house,  I  was  persuaded  that  she  must  be  the 
same  I  had  conjectured ;  imputing  the  story  of 
her  being  another's,  to  your  desire  of  concealing 
that  she  was  yours,  which  I  imagined  you  had 
learned  from  the  letter  I  wrote  before  my  trans- 
portation ;  till  meeting,  at  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment, with  a  servant  of  your  honour's,  he 
informed  me,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
that  it  ^as  repcnrted  you  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  yoimg  lady  who  had  lived  so  long  in 
your  family.  On  hearing  this  I  was  confound- 
ed, and  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  but  when 
I  b^an  to  fear  that  ray  letter  had  never  reach- 
ed you,  I  trembled  at  the  thoudiit  of  what  my 
widcedness  might  occasion,  and  could  have  no 
ease  in  my  mind,  till  I  should  set  out  for  Bils- 
wood  to  confess  the  whole  affiur  to  your  honour. 
I  was  to-night  overtaken  by  the  storm  near  this 
house,  and  prevailed  on  the  landlady,  thou^  it 
seemed  much  against  her  inclination,  to  permit 
me  to  take  up  my  quarters  here.  About  half 
an  hour  ago,  I  was  waked  with  the  shrieks  of 
some  person  in  distress ;  and  upon  asking  the 
landlady,  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me, 
what  was  the  matter  ?  she  bid  me  be  quiet,  and 
say  nothing ;  for  it  was  only  a  worthy  gentle- 
man of  her  acquaintance,  who  had  overteken  a 
young  girl,  a  foundling  he  had  bred  up,  that 
had  stolen  a  sum  of  money  from  his  house,  and 
run  away  with  one  of  his  footmen.  At  the  word 
foundling'^  I  felt  a  kind  of  something  I  cannot 
describe ;  and  I  was  terrified  when  I  overheard 
some  j[»art  of  your  discourse,  and  guessed  what 
your  mtentions  were :  I  rose,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  landlady,  and  had  got  thus  far  dressed, 
when  we  heara  the  door  burst  open,  and  pre- 
sently a  noise  of  fighting  above  stairs.  Upon 
this  we  ran  up  together ;  and  to  what  has  hap- 
pened since,  Uiis  company  has  been  witness. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Miss  Smdall  discovers  another  Relatiom, 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sensations  of 
Sindall  or  Lucy,  when  the  secret  of  her  birlli 
was  unfolded.  In  the  countenance  of  the  lam 
were  mingled  the  indications  of  fear  and  pky> 
joy  and  wonder,  while  her  &ther  turned  upon 
her  an  eye  of  tenderness,  chastened  with  shames 
"  O,  thou  injured  innocence !"  said  he,  '^  finr  i 
know  not  how  to  call  thee  diild,  canst  thou  fiar- 
give  those — Good  Grod !  Bolton,  from  what  hast 
'thou  saved  me  V  Lucy  was  now  kneeling  at 
his  feet—-''  Talk  not,  sir,"  said  she,  ''  of  the  er- 
rors of  the  past ;  roethinks  I  look  on  it  as  some 
horrid  dream,  which  it  dizzies  my  head  to  te« 
collect  My  fathex  ? — Gracious  God !  have  I  a  Ei- 
ther ? — ^I  cannot  speak ;  but  there  are  a  thousand 
things  that  beat  here.  Is  there  anotherparent 
to  whom  I  should  also  kneel?"  Sir  Thomas 
oiBst  up  a  look  to  heaven,  and  his  groans  stop- 
ped, for  a  while,  his  utterance ; — "  O,  Harriet! 
if  thou  art  now  an  angel  of  mercy,  look  down 
and  foigive  the  wretch  that  murdard  thee !" — 
"  Harriet !"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  starting  at 
the  sound,  "  what  Harriet  ? — ^what  Harriet  ?^ — 
SindaU  looked  earnestly  in  his  face — *'  O,  hea^ 
vens !"  he  cried,  ''  art  thou — sure  thoa  art ! — 
Annesly  ? — look  not,  look  not  on  me — ^thy  sis- 
ter-—but  I  shall  not  live  for  thy  upbraidinga — 
thy  sister  was  the  mother  of  my  child  1 — ^Thy 
fkther — to  what  does  this  moment  of  reflection 
reduce  me  ! — Thy  father  fell  with  his  daugh- 
ter, the  victims  of  that  villainy  which  overcame 
her  innocence !"  Annesly  looked  sternly  upon 
him,  and  auger  for  amoment  inflamed  his  diedcs; 
but  it  gave  way  to  softer  feelings. — "  What, 
both !  both  \" — and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Bolton  now  stepped  up  to  this  new-acquired 
friend.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  comparatively  but 
a  spectator  of  this  fateful  scene ;  let  me  endea- 
vour to  comfort  the  distress  of  the  innocent,  and 
alleviate  the  pangs  oi  the  guilty.  In  Sir  Thomas 
Sindall's  present  condition,  resentment  would  be 
injustice.  See  here,  my  friend,"  pointing  to 
Lucy,  ''a  mediatrix,  who  forgets  the  man  in  the 
father."  Annesly  gazed  upon  her. — "  She  is, 
she  is,"  he  cried,  "  the  daughter  of  my  Har- 
riet I — that  eye,  that  lip,  that  look  of  sorrow  !** 
— »He  flung  himself  on  ner  neck ;  Bolton  iodced 
on  them  enraptured ;  and  even  the  languor  of 
Sindall's  face  was  crossed  with  a  gleam  c^  mo- 
mentary pleasure. 

Sir  Thomas's  servant  now  arrived,  accompa- 
nied by  a  surgeon,  who,  upon  examining  and 
dressing  his  wound,  was  of  opinion,  that  in  it- 
self it  had  not  the  appearance  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, but  that,  from  the  state  of  his  pulse,  he  was 
apprehensive  of  a  supervening  fever.  He  order- 
ed nim  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  his  room  to  be  kept 
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M  qvdet  M  poeeible.  As  dlb  gentleman  was  an 
acquaintance  of  Bolton's,  the  latter  informed 
him  of  the  state  in  whidi  Sir  Thomas's  mind 
must  he,  from  the  discoreries  that  the  preoe- 
ding  hoDT  had  made  to  him:  Upon  which  the 
8iir|;eon  b^;ed  that  he  might,  for  the  present, 
aroid  sedng  Miss  Sindall  or  Miss  Annesly,  or 
talking  witn  any  one  on  the  subject  of  those 
diaooTeries :  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  thoi^ht,  «aA  not  many  hours  after,  his 
patient  fell  into  a  roving  scnrt  of  dumber,  in 
whidi  he  would  often  start,  and  mutter  the 
words,  Harriet,  Lucy,  Murder,  and  Incest ! 

Bolton  and  Lucy  now  enjoyed  one  of  those 
luxurious  interviews,  whidi  absence,  and  hard- 
riiips  during  that  absence,  procure  to  souls  farm- 
ed for  eadi  other.  She  related  to  him  all  her 
past  distresses,  of  which  my  readers  have  been 
already  infbrmed,  and  added  the  account  of  that 
night's  event,  part  of  which  only  they  have  heard. 
Heisdf,  indera,  was  not  then  mistress  of  it  all ; 
the  ntaey  at  large  was  this : — 

The  servant,  whose  attachment  to  her  I  have 
ftnnerly  mentioned,  had  been  discovered  in  that 
conference  which  produced  her  resolution  of  lea- 
ving Bilswood,  by  Mrs  Boothby's  maid,  who  im- 
mediately communicated  to  her  mistress  her  sus- 
picions of  the  plot  going  forward  between  Miss 
Sindall  and  Robert.  Upon  this  the  latterWras  se- 
▼mly  interrogftted  by  his  master,  and  being  con- 
fronted with  Sukey,  who  repeated  the  words  she 
had  overheard  of  the  young  lady  and  him,  he 
confessed  her  intention  of  escaping  by  his  assist- 
ance. Sir  Thomas,  drawing  his  sword,  threat- 
^ed  to  put  him  instantly  to  death,  if  he  did 
not  ex^te  1^  treachery  by  obeying  implicitly 
the  instructions  he  should  then  receive ;  these 
were,  to  have  the  horse  saddled  at  the  hour 
agreed- on,  and  to  proceed,  without  reyeaUng  to 
Miss  Sindall  the  confession  he  had  made,  on  the 
road  which  Sir  Thomas  now  marked  out  for 
him.  With  this,  after  the  most  iKnrid  denun- 
ciations of  vengeance  in  case  of  a  reftisal,  the 
poor  fdlow  was  fun  to  comply :  and  hence  his 
terror,  when  they  were  leaving  tne  house.  They 
bad  proceeded  but  just  so  £ur  on  their  vrav,  as 
Sir  Thomas  thought  proper  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design,  when  he,  with  his  valet-de- 
cbambre,  and  another  servant,  who  were  con- 
fidants of  their  master's  pleasures,  made  up  to 
them,  and,  after  pretending  to  upbraid  Lucy  fbr 
the  imprudence  and  treachery  ot  her  flight,  he 
carried  her  to  this  house  c^  one  of  those  nrofli- 
gate  dependants,  whom  his  vices  had  maoe  ne- 
cesssry  on  his  estate. 

When  she  came  to'the  close  of  this  recital,  the 
idea  of  that  relation  in  whidi  she  stood  to  him 
from  whom  these  outrages  were  suffered,  stop- 
ped her  tongue ;  she  blushed  and  faultered.— 
**  This  story,"  said  she, ''  I  will  now  forget  for 
ever — except  to  remember  that  ^titude  which 
I  owe  to  you."    Daring  the  vicissitadfs  of  her 
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narration,  he  had  daaped  her  hand  with  a  feaiki 
All  earnestness,  as  if  he  had  shured  the  dan^en 
she  related ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. — *^  Amidst 
my  Lucy's  present  momentous  concerns,  I  would 
not  intrude  my  own ;  but  I  am  selfiidi  in  the 
little  serviees  she  acknowledges ;  I  look  fbr  a  re- 
turn."—She  blushed  again—"  I  have  but  little 
art,"  said  she,  "  and  cannot  disguise  my  senti* 
roents;  my^Henry  will  trust  them  on  a  sub- 
ject, which  at  present  I  know  his  ddieacy  wiU 
forbear." 

Annesly  now  entered  the  room,  and  Bolton 
communicated  the  trust  he  was  possessed  of  in 
his  bdudf,  offering  to  pat  him  In  immediate 
possession  of  the  sum  which  Mr  Rawlinson  had 
bequei^ed  to  his  management,  and  which  that 
gentleman  had  more  wan  doubled  since  the 
time  it  had  been  left  by  Annesly's  unfortunate 
fiither.  "I  know  not,'' said  Annesly,  "how  to 
talk  of  those  matters,  unacquainted  as  I  have 
been  with  ^  manners  of  pduhed  and  conmeiw 
dal  nations;  when  I  have  any  particular  deati* 
nation  for  money,  I  will  demand  your  assistance. 
In  the  mean  time,  consider  me  as  a  minor,  and 
use  the  trust  alraldy  reposed  in  you,  fbr  my  ad* 
vantage,  and  the  advantage  of  tboee  whom  mia- 
fbrtune  has  allied  to  me. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Str  Thomas's  sUuaihft^The  escprtsskn  of  his 
penitence* 

Next  morning  Sindall,  by  the  advice  of  hia 
surgeon,  was  removed  in  a  litter  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  was  soon  after  attended  by  an  eminent 
physician  in  aid  of  that  gentleman's  abilitks. 
Pursuant  to  his  earnest  entreaties,  he  was  ac- 
companied thither  bv  Annesly  and  Bolton.  Lu- 
cy, having  obtained  leave  of  his  medical  attend- 
ants, watdied  her  father  in  the  character  of 
nurse. 

•  They  found  on  thehr  arrival,  that  Mrs  Booth- 
by,  having  learned  the  revolutions  oi  the  pre- 
ceding nignt,  had  left  the  place,  and  taken  the 
road  towards  London.  "  I  think  not  of  her,** 
said  Sir  Thomas ;  "  but  there  is  another  peiv 
son  whom  my  fc»*mer  conduct  banished  from 
my  house,  whom  I  now  vdsh  to  see  in  this  as- 
semblage of  her  friends,  the  worthy  Mrs  Wl»- 
tanly."  Lucy  undertook  to  write  her  an  account 
of  her  situation,  and  to  solidt  her  compliance 
with  the  request  of  her  flither.  The  ola  lady,' 
who  had  stul  streng;th  and  activity  enough  mr 
doing  good,  accepted  the  invitetion,  and  the  day 
following  ^e  was  with  them  at  Bilswood. 

Sir  Thomas  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly satisfaction  in  having  the  company  of  those 
he  had  imured  assembled  under  his  roof.  When 
he  was  told  of  Mrs  Wistanly^s  arrival,  he  desi- 
red to  see  her;  and  taking  ner  hand,  "  I  have 
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sent  Ibr  yoa,  madam/'  said  he,  "  that  y<m  may 
help  me  to  unload  mv  soul  of  the  remembrance 
of  the  past."  He  then  confessed  to  her  that 
pkn  of  seduction  by  which  he  had  oyeroome  the 
'virtue  of  Annesl^r,  and  the  honour  of  his  sister. 
**  You  were  a  witness,"  he  concluded,  "  of  the 
fkll  of  that  worth  and  innocence  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  my  former  crimes  to  destroy ;  you 
are  now  come  to  behold  the  retribution  o£  Hea- 
Ten  on  the  guilty^  By  that  hand  whom  it  com- 
missioned to  avenge  a  parent  and  a  sister,  I  am 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  my  days." — "  I  hope  not, 
sir,"  answered  she ;  *'  your  life,  I  trust,  wHl 
make  a  better  expiation.  In  the  punishments 
of  die  Divinity  there  is  no  idea  ot  vengeance ; 
and  the  infliction  of  what  we  term  evil,  serves 
equally  the  purpose  of  universal  benigni^,  with 
the  dispensation  of  good." — "  I  feel,"  replied 
^Sir  Thomas,  "  the  force  of  that  observation :  the 
pain  of  this  wound ;  the  presentiment  of  death 
which  it  instils ;  the  horror  with  which  the  re- 
collection of  my  incestuous  passion  strikes  me ; 
all  these  are  in  the  catalogue  of  my  blessings. 
They  indeed  take  from  me  the  world ;  but  they 
give  me  mvaelf." 

A  visit  from  his  physician  interrupted  their 
discourse ;  that  gentleman  did  not  prognosticate 
so  fatally  for  his  patient;  he  found  the  fre- 
quency of  his  pulse  considerably  abated,  and 
expressed  his  hopes,  that  th6  succeeding  night 
his  rest  would  be  better  than  it  had  been.  In 
this  he  was  not  mistaken;  and  next  morning 
the  doctor  continued  to  think  Sir  Thomas  mend- 
ing ;  but  himself  persisted  ih  the  belief  that  he 
diould  not  recover. 

For  several  days,  however,  he  appeared  rather 
to  gain  ground  than  to  lose  it;  but  afterwards 
he  was  seized  with  hectic  fits  at  stated  intervals, 
and  when  they  left  him,  he  complained  of  a  uni- 
versal weakness  and  depression.  During  all  this 
time  Lucy  was  seldom  away  from  his  bed-side: 
from  her  presence  he  derived  peculiar  pleasure  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  he  was  so  low  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  speak,  would  mutter  out  blessings 
on  her  head,  calling  her  his  saint,  his  guardian 
angel! 

After,  he  had  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  me- 
dicine, under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  faculty,  they  acknowledged  all  farther  as- 
sistance to  be  vain,  and  one  of  them  warned  him, 
in  a  friendly  manner,  of  his  approaching  end. 
He  received  this  intelligence  with  the  utmost 
composure,  as  an  event  which  he  had  expected 
from  the  beginning,  thanked  the  physician  for 
his  candour,  and  desired  that  his  friends  might 
be  summoned  around  him,  while  he  had  yet 
strength  enough  left  to  bid  them  adieu. 

When  he  saw  them  assembled,  he  delivered 
into  Bolton's  hands  a  paper,  which  he  told  him 
was  his  wilL  "  To  this,"  said  he,  "  1  would 
not  have  any  of  those  privy,  who  are  interested 
in  its  bequests ;  and  therefore  I  had  it  executed 
at  Uie  beginning  of  my  illness,  without  their 


participation.  You  will  find  yonnd^  my  dev 
Hanr,  mast^  of  my  fortune,  under  a  eoDditMB, 
whicn,  I  believe;  you  will  not  esteem  a  hard- 
ship.. Give  me  your  hand ;  let  me  join  it  to 
my  Lucy's ; — there ! — if  Heaven  reeetvea  the 
prayer  of  a  penitent,  it  will  pour  its  richest  bless- 
ings upon  you. 

*'  There  are  a  few  provisions  in  that  paper, 
which  Air  Bdton,  I  loiow,  will  find  a  ideaaBxe 
in  f\ilfilling.  Of  what  I  have  bequeathed  to  you, 
Mrs  Wistanly,  the  contentment  yoa  enjoy  in 
your  present  situation  makes  you  ind^endent ; 
but  I  intend  it  as  an  evidence  of  my  consdonoicaB 
of  your  deserving^ — Mv  much  injured  friend,  £or 
he  was  once  my  friena,  (addressing  himaelf  to 
Annesly,)  will  accept  of  the  memorial  I  have  left 
him. — Give  me  your  hand,  sir ;  receive  my  fir- 

S'veness  for  that  wound  which  the  arm  of  Provi- 
tnce  made  me  provoke  from  yours  ;  and  when 
you  look  on  a  parent's  and  a  sister's  tomb,  spare 
the  memory  ox  him  whoae  death  shall  then  have 
expiated  rfie  wrongs  he  did  you !" — Tears  were 
the  only  answer  he  received. — He  paused  a  mo^ 
ment ;  then  looking  round  with  something  in  his 
eye  more  elevated  and  solemn,  ''  I  have  now," 
said  'he,  "  discharged  the  world :  mine  has  beoi 
called  a  life  of  pleasure ;  had  I  breath,  I  could 
tell  you  how  false  the  title  is ;  alas !  I  knew  not 
how  to  live.  Merciful  God !  I  thank  thee — thou 
hast  taught  me  how  to  die." 

At  the  dose  of  this  discourse,  his  strength, 
which  he  had  exerted  to  the  utmost,  seemed  al- 
together spent ;  and  he  sunk  down  in  the  bed, 
in  a  state  so  like  death,  that  for  some  time  his 
attendants  imagined  him  to  have  actually  ex- 
pired. When  he  did  revive,  his  speech  appeared 
to  be  lost ;  he  could  just  make  a  feeble  sign  fyr 
a  cordial  that  stood  on  the  table  near  his  bed : 
he  put  it  to  his  lips,  then  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  as  if  resigning  himself  to  his  &te. 

Lucy  was  too  tender  to  bear  the  scoke ;  her 
friend,  Mrs  Wistanly,  led  her  almost  fainting 
out  of  the  room ;  ^'  That  grief,  my  dear  Mis 
Sindall,"  said  she, ''  is  too  amiable  to  be  blamed; 
but  your  father  suggested  a  consolation  whidi 

2 our  piety  will  allow:  of  those  tirho  have  led  his 
fe,  how  few  have  closed  it  like  him  1" 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

EAaLv  next  morning  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  ex- 
pired. The  oommendable  zeal  of  the  coroner 
prompted  him  to  hold  an  inquest  on  his  body ; 
the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict,  self-defence. 
But  there  was  a  judge  in  the  bosom  of  Annealy, 
whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  satisfy ;  nor  could 
he  for  a  long  time  be  brought  to  pardon  himself 
that  blow,  for  which  the  justice  of  his  country 
had  acquitted  him. 

After  paying  their  last  duty  to  Sir  Thomas's 
remains,  tne  nunily  removed  to  Sindall-psrk. 
Mrs  Wistanly  was  prevailed  on  to  leave  hk 
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own  house  fbr  a  whUey  and  preside  in  that  of 
which  Bolton  was  now  master.  His  delicacy 
needed  not  the  ceremonial  of  fashion  to  restrain 
him  ftom  pressing  Miss  Sindall's  consent  to 
their  marria^,  till  a  decent  time  had  heen  yield- 
ed to  the  memory  c^her  ^Either.  When  that  was 
ela]p6edy  he  received  from  her  unde  that  hand, 
which  Sir  Thomas  had  bequeathed  him,  and 
which  mutoal  attachment  entitled  him  to  re- 
oeive.  ' 

Their  happiness  is  eoual  to  their  merit:  lam 
often  a  witness  of  it ;  tor  they  honour  me  with 
a  frkndship  which  I  know  not  how  I  have  de- 
aerredy  unless  by  having  few  other  friends.  Mrs 


Wistanly  and  I  are  considered  as  members  of 
the  fimiily. 

But  their  benevolence  is  universal ;  the  coun- 
try smiles  around  them  with  the  effects  of  their 
goodness.  This  is  indeed  the  only  real  superi- 
oritv  which  wealth  has  to  bestow ;  I  never  en- 
vied riches  so  much,  as  since  I  have  known  Mr 
Bdton. 

I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  caught  with  the 
pomp  of  dedamation,  or  the  glare  of  an  apo- 
thegjok ;  but  I  sincerely  believe,  that  you  oould 
not  take  from  them  a  vhiue  without  depriving 
them  o£  tL  pietumre* 


END  OF  THE  MAX  OF  THE  WORLD. 


JULIA  DE  ROUBIGNE; 

A  TALE. 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS. 
HJ5NRY  MACKENZIE,  Es<i. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  HATE  fbnnerly  taken  the  liberty  of  holding 
some  Drefatory  discourse  with  my  readers^  on 
the  subject  of  those  little  histories  which  acci- 
dent enabled  me  to  lay  before  them.  This  is 
probably  the  last  time  I  shall  make  use  of  their 
indulgence;  and,  even  if  this  Introduction 
should  be  found  superfluous,  it  may  claim  their 
pardon,  as  the  parting  address  of  one,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  contribute  to  theur  entertainment. 
I  was  favoured  last  summer  with  a  visit  from 
a  eentleman,  a  native  of  France,  with  whose 
father  I  had  been  intimately  Acquainted  when 
I  was  la^  in  that  country.  I  confess  myself 
particularly  delighted  with  an  intercourse,  wnidi 
removes  the  barrier  of  national  distinction,  and 
gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  the  appear- 
ance of  one  common  family.  I  received,  there- 
fore, this  young  Frenchman  into  that  humble 
shed,  which  Providence  has  allowed  my  age  to 
rest  in,  with  peculiar  satisfaction ;  and  was  re- 
warded for  anv  little  attention  I  had  in  my 
power  to  shew  nim,  by  acquiring  the  friendship 
of  one,  whom  I  found  to  mherit  all  that  pater- 
nal worth  which  had  fixed  my  esteem,  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  at  Paris.  In  truUi,  such  at- 
tention always  rewards  itself;  and,  I  believe, 
my  own  feelings,  which  I  expressed  to  this 
amiable  and  accomi^ished  Frenchman  on  his 
leaving  England,  are  such  as  every  one  will  own, 
whose  mind  is  susceptible  of  feeling  at  all.  He 
was  profrise  of  thanks,  to  which  my  good  offices 
had  no  title,  but  from  the  inclination  that  ac- 
companied them — lei,  Monsieur,  (said  I,  for 
he  had  used  a  language  more  accommodated 
than  ours  to  the  lesser  order  of  sentiments,  and 
I  answered  him  as  well  as  long  want  of  prac- 
tice would  allow  me  in  the  same  tongue,)---/ct, 
Monsieur,  obscur  et  inconnu,  avec  beaucoup  de 
bienveiUance,  mats  peu  de  pouvoir,  je  ne  goAie 
pas  d'un  plaisir  plus  sincere,  aue  de  penser,  qu'il 
if  a,  dans  aucun  coin  du  monde,  un  cceur  honn£te 
qui  se  souvient  de  moi  avec  reconnoissance. 

But  I  am  talking  of  myself,  when  I  should 
be  ^ving  an  account  of  the  following  papers. 
This  gentleman,  discoursing  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  those  letters,  the  substance  of  which 
I  had  formerly  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Man  of  the  Ivor  id,  observed,  that  if  the  desire 
of  searching  into  the  records  of  private  life  were 


common,  the  diseovery  of  such  collections  wcFuld 
cease  to  be  wondered  at  "  We  look,"  said  he, 
''  for  the  Histories  of  Men,  among  those  of  high 
rank ;  but  memoirs  of  sentiment  and  suffering 
may  be  found  in  every  condition. 

"  My  father,"  continued  my  young  friend, 
''  made,  since  you  saw  him,  an  acquisition  of 
that  nature,  by  a  whimsical  accident.  Standing 
one  day  at  the  door  of  a  grocery-shop,  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  lodgings  of  some  person  of  his 
acquaintance,  a  little  boy  passed  him,  with  a 
bimdle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  he  offered 
for  sale  to  the  master  of  the  shop,  for  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  his  trade ;  but  they  differed  about 
the  price,  and  the  boy  was  ready  to  depart, 
when  my  father  desired  a  sight  or  the  papers, 
saying  to  the  lad  with  a  smUe,  that,  perhaps, 
he  might  deal  with  him  for  his  book ;  upon 
reading  a  sentence  or  two,  he  found  a  style 
much  above  that  of  the  ordinary  manuscripts  of 
a  grocery-shop,  and  gave  the  boy  his  price  at  a 
venture,  for  the  whde.  When  he  got  home, 
and  examined  the  parcel,  he  found  it  to  consist 
of  letters  put  up,  for  the  most  part,  according 
to  their  dates,  which  he  committed  to  me,  as 
having,  he  said,  better  eyes,  and  a  keener  curi- 
osity, than  his.  I  found  them  to  contain  a  story 
in  aetail,  which,  I  believe,  would  interest  one 
of  your  turn  of  thinking  a  good  deaL  If  you 
chuse  to  undergo  the  trouble  of  the  perusal,  I 
shall  take  c^  to  have  them  sent  over  to  you  by 
the  first  opportunity  I  can  find,  and  if  you  will 
do  the  PuDiic  the  frtvour  to  digest  them,  as  you 
did  those  of  Annesly  and  his  children, — '*  My 
young  Frenchman  speaks  the  language  of  com- 
pliment ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  translate  any 
farther.  It  is  enough  to  say,  'that  I  received 
his  papers  some  time  aco,  and  that  the^  are 
those  which  I  have  translated,  and  now  give  to 
the  world.  I  had,  perhaps,  treated  them  as  I 
did  the  letters  he  mentioned ;  but  I  found  it- a 
difficult  task  to  reduce  them  into  narrative,  be- 
cause they  are  made  up  of  sentiment,  which 
narrative  would  destroy.  The  only  power  I 
have  exerdsed  over  them,  ia  ^it  of  omitting 
letters,  and  passages  of  letters,  which  seem  to 
bear  no  relation  to  the  story  I  mean  to  com- 
municate. In  doing  this,  however.  I  confess  I 
have  been  cautious :  I  love  myself  (and  am  apt, 
therefoft,  from  a  common  sort  of  weakness,  io 
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imagme  that  othfir  people  love)  to  retd  nature 
in  £er  gnudleit  character,  and  am  often  more 
mriied  of  Jibe  state  of  the  mind,  from  very 
trifling,  than  from  very  important  drcomBtan- 
oes. 

Aa,  from  age  and  sitoation,  it  k  likely  I  diall 
address  the  public  no  more,  I  cannot  avoid  ta- 
king thii  opportunity  of  thanking  it  for  the  re- 
ception it  has  given  to  those  humble  pages  which 
I  ibnnerly  introduced  to  its  notice.  Unknown 
and  unpatronized,  I  had  little  pretensions  to  its 
£ivour,  and  little  expectation  <n  it ;  writing,  or 
arranging  the  writings  of  others,  was  to  me  only 
a  fiivourite  anrasement,  for  whidi  a  man  eaaHy 
finds  boUi  time  and  apology.  One  advantage  1 
drew  from  it,  which  the  humane  may  hesr  with 
latisfiictian ;  I  often  wandered  from  my  own 


woe,  in  tracing  the  tale  of  another^s  affliction ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  every  sentence  I  write,  I 
am  but  escaping  a  little  frirther  from  the  pres- 
sure of  sorrow. 

Of  the  merits  or  faults  of  the  composition,  in 
the  volmnoB  of  vdddi  I  have  dir^^ted  the  pub- 
lication, a  smdl  share  only  was  mine ;  for  their 
tendency  I  hold  myself  enturdy  accountable,  be- 
cause, liad  it  been  a  bad  one,  1  had  the  power 
of  suppressing  them ;  and  from  their  tenoency, 
I  beheve,  more  than  any  other  quality  bdong- 
in^  to  them,  has  the  indulgence  of  their  readen 
arisen.  For  that  indukenoe  I  desire  to  return 
diem  gratefril  acknowledgments  as  an  editor;  I 
shall  be  proud,  with  better  reason,  if  there  is 
nodiing  to  be  fyand  in  my  publications,  diatmay 
forfeit  their  esteem  is  a  man. 


JULIA  DE  ROUBIGNE; 


A  TALE. 


IN  A  SERIES  OP  LETTERS. 


LETTER  I. 

JtJkk  de  RoMgni  to  Maria  de  RoneiUes. 

"  The  firjendship  of  yonr  Maria,  misfortune 
can  never  deprive  you  of." — ^Theae  were  the 
worda  with  which  you  sealed  that  attachment 
we  had  formed  in  the  hlissfdl  period  of  infiincy. 
The  rememhrance  of  dioee  peaceful  days  we 
passed  tofpether  in  the  convent,  is  often  recalled 
to  my  imnd,  amidst  die  cares  of  the  present. 
Yet  do  not  think  me  foolish  dough  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  those  pleasures  which  af- 
fluence gave  us ;  the  situation  of  my  fitther's 
aAurs  is  such  as  to  exclude  luxury,  but  it  al^ 
lows  luminess ;  and,  were  it  not  fcnr  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  once  possessed,  which  now 
and  then  intrudes  itself  upon  him,  he  could 
scarce  form  a  wish  that  were  not  gratified  in  the 
retreat  he  has  found. 

You  were  wont  to  call  me  the  little  philoso- 
pher ;  if  it  be  philosophy  to  feel  no  violent  dis- 
tress from  that  change  which  the  ill  fortune  of 
our  £unily  baa  made  in  its  drcumstanoes,  I  do 
not  daim  much  merit  from  beinff  that  way  a 
philosopher.  From  my  earliest  cutys  I  found 
myself  unambitious  of  wealth  or  grandeur,  con- 
tented with  the  e^joym^t  of  sequestered  Hfe, 
and  fearful  of  the  dangers  which  attend  an  exalt- 
'ed  station.  It  is  therdPore  more  properly  a  weak- 
ness, than  a  virtue,  in  me,  to  be  satimed  with 
my  present  situation. 

But,  after  all,  my  friend,  what  is  it  we  have 
lost?  We  have  exdbanged  the  life  of  saiety,  of 
tumult,  of  pleasure  th^  caU  it,  whidn  we  led 
in  Paris,  when  my  father  was  a  rich  man,  for 
the  pure,  the  peaceful,  the  truly  happy  scenes, 
which  iioB  place  affi)rds  us,  now  he  is  a  poor 
one.  Dependence  and  poverty  alone  are  suf- 
fered to  complain ;  but  they  know  not  how  of- 
ten greatness  is  dependent,  and  wealth  is  poor. 


Formerly,  even  during  the  very  short  space  of 
tiie  year  we  were  atBeiville,itwasvain  to  think 
of  tnat  domestic  eigoyment  I  used  to  hope  for 
in  the  country ;  we  were  people  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  re- 
tirement and,  except  those  luxurious  walks  I 
sometime^  found  means  to  take— with  you,  my 
dear,  I  mean— the  day  was  as  little  my  own,  as 
in  die  midst  of  our  wmter-hnrry  in  town. 

The  loss  of  this  momentous  law-suit  baa 
brought  us  down  to  the  level  of  tranquillity. 
Our  days  are  not  now  pre-occupied  by  jiumber- 
less  engagements,  nor  our  time  anxifpusiy  di- 
vided for  a  rotation  of  amusements ;  I  can  walk, 
read,  or  think,  without  the  officious  intenrup- 
tion  of  polite  visitors ;  and,  instead  of  talking 
etomally  of  others,  I  find  time  to  setde  accounts 
with  myself. 

Coula  we  but  prevail  on  my  fiither  to  think 
thus !— Alaa !  his  mind  is  not  formed  for  con- 
tracting into  that  narrow  sphere,  which  his  for- 
tune lus  now  marked  out  for  him.  He  feels 
adversity  a  de£nt,  to  which  the  vanquished 
submit,  with  pride  in  their  looks,  but  anguish 
in  their  hearts.  He  is  cut  oflT  from  the  cn^- 
ment  of  his  present  state,  while  hepntshimsdf 
under  the  cniel  neoessi^  of  dissemuing  his  re- 
gret for  the  loss  of  the  nirmer. 

I  can  eaaQy  perceive  how  much  my  dearest 
mother  is  afiected  by  this.  I  see  her  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  every  word  and  look  that  may 
discover  his  fbehngs;  and  she  has,  too  often, 
occasion  to  observe  them  un&vourable.  She  en- 
deavours, and  omimonly  succeeds  in  her  endea- 
vour, to  put  on  the  ^ypearance  of  cheerfulness; 
she  even  tries  to  penroade  herself,  that  she  haa 
reason  to  be  contented ;  but,  alaa  1  an  effinrt  to 
be  happy  is  always  but  an  increase  of  our  un- 


And  what  is  left  for  your  JuUa  to  do?  In 
truth,  I  fear,  I  am  of  little  service.  My  heart 
is  too  much  interested  in  the  scene,  to  allow  me 
that  command  over  myself,  which  would  make 
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me  useftil.  My  father  often  remarks,  that  I 
look  graye ;  I  smile,  (foolishly  I  fear,)  and  deny 
it ;  it  is,  I  believe,  no  more  than  I  used  to  do 
formerly ;  but  we  were  then  in  a  situation  that 
did  not  lead  him  to  observe  it  He  had  no  con- 
sciousness in  himself  to  prompt  the  observa- 
tion. 

How  often  do  I  wish  for  yon,  Maria,  to  as- 
sist me !  There  is  something  in  that  smile  of 
yours,  (I  paint  it  to  myseu  at  this  instant,) 
which  care  and  sorrow  are  unable  to  withstand; 
besides  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  person,  in  a  society,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  afraid  to  think  of  one  ano- 
ther's thoughts. — ^Yet  you  need  not  answer  this 
wish  of  mine ;  I  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
you  to  come  hither  at  present  Write  to  me  as 
often  as  you  can ;  you  will  not  expect  order  in 
my  letters,  nor  observe  it  in  your  answers ;  I 
will  speak  to  you  on  paper  when  my  heart  is 
full,  and  you  will  answer  me  from  the  sympa- 
thy of  yours. 


LETTER  IL 

Julia  to  Maria* 

I  AM  to  vex  my  Maria  with  an  account  of 
trifles,  and  those,  too,  unpleasant  ones;  but  she 
has  taught  me  to  think,  that  nothing  is  insig- 
nificant to  her,  in  which  I  am  concerned,  and 
insists  on  participating,  at  least,  if  she  cannot 
alleviate  my  distresses. 

I  am  every  day  more  and  more  uneasy  about 
the  chagrin  which  our  situation  seems  to  give 
my  father.  A  little  inddenr  has  just  now 
plunged  him  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which  all 
the  attention  of  my  mother,  all  the  attempts  at 
gaiety  which  your  poor  JuHa  is  constrained  to 
make,  cannot  dissipate  or  overcome. 

Our  old  servant  Le  Blanc  is  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  indeed  he  very  soon  becomes  acquainted 
with  every  friend  and  visitor  of  the  fanulj ;  his 
age  prompting  him  to  talk,  and  giving  bun  the 
privilege  of  talking. 

Le  Blanc  had  obtained  permission,  a  few  days 
since,  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  who  is 
msrried  to  a  young  fellow,  serving  in  the  capa- 
city of  coachman  at  a  gentleman's  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belville.  He  returned  last  ni^t, 
and,  in  his  usual  familiar  manner,  gave  us  an 
account  of  his  expedition  this  morning. 

My  father  inquired  after  his  daughter;  he 
gave  some  short  answer  as  to  her ;  but  I  could 
see  by  his  face,  that  he  was  full  of  some  other 
intelligence.  He  was  standing  behind  my  fa- 
ther, resting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his  ehair ; 
he  began  to  rub  it  violently,  as  if  he  would  have 
given  the  wood  a  polish  by  the  friction.  '^  I 
was  at  Belville,  sir, '  said  he.  My  father  made 
no  reply  ;  but  Le  Blanc  had  got  over  the  dif- 
ficulty of  beginning,  and  was  too  much  occu- 


pied by  the  idea  of  the  scene,  to  forbear  at- 
tempting the  picture. 

''  When  I  struck  off  the  hlg^  road,"  said  he, 
''  to  go  down  by  the  old  avenue,  I  thou^t  1 
had  lost  my  way ;  there  was  not  a  tree  to  be 
seen.  You  may  believe  me  as  you  please,  sir ; 
but,  I  declare,  I  saw  the  rooks,  that  vaed  to 
build  there,  in  a  great  flock  over  m  j  head, 
croaking,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been 
looking  for  the  avenue  too.  Old  Lasune's  house, 
where  you,  miss,  (turning  to  me,)  would  fre- 
quently stop  in  your  walks,  was  pulled  down, 
except  a  single  oeam  at  one  end,  which  now 
serves  for  a  rubbing-post  to  some  cattle  that 
graze  there;  and  your  roan  horse,  sir,  whidi 
the  Marquis  had  of  you  in  a  present,  when  be 
purchased  Belville,  hsd  been  turned  out  to  grass 
amonp;  the  rest,  it  seems,,  for  there  he  was, 
standmg  imder  the  shade  of  the  waD ;  and, 
when  I  came  up,  the  poor  beast  knew  me,  as 
any  Christian  would,  and  came  neighing  up  to 
my  side,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  I  gave  him  a 
pieceof  bread  I  had  put  in  my  pocket  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  foUowcd  me  for  more,  till  I  reached 
the  very  gate  of  the  house ;  I  mean  what  was 
the  gate  when  I  knew  it;  for  there  is  now  a  rail 
run  across,  with  a  small  door,  which  Le  Sanvre 
told  me  they  call  Chinese.  But,  after  all,  the 
Marquis  is  seldom  seen  there  to  eigoy  these  fine 
things;  he  lives  in  town,  Le  Sauvre  says,  eleven 
months  in  the  year,  and  only  cornea  down  to 
Belville,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  get  money  to  ^end 
in  Paris." 

Here  Le  Blanc  paused  in  his  narration.  I 
was  afraid  to  look  u^  to  see  its  effect  upon  my 
iPather ;  indeed  the  picture  which  the  poor  fd- 
low  had  iimocently  dfawn,  had  too  much  af- 
fected myself. — Lasune's  house !  my  Maria  re- 
members it;  but  she  knows  not  all  the  ties 
which  its  recoUection  has  upon  me. 

I  stole,  however,  a  sidelong  ^ance  at  my 
father.  He  seemed  affected,  but  disdain  was 
mixed  with  his  tenderness ;  he  gathered  up  his 
features,  as  it  were  to  hide  the  dfect  of  the  ns 
dtal.  *'  You  saw  Le  Sanvre  then  ?"  said  lie 
cooUy. — "  Yes,"  answered  Le  Blanc  ; ''  but  he 
is  wonderfully  altered  since  he  was  in  your  ser- 
vice, sir.  When  I  first  discovered  him,  he  was 
in  the  garden,  picking  some  greens  for  his  din- 
ner ;  he  looked  so  rueful  when  he  lifted  up  his 
head  and  saw  me !  Indeed  I  was  little  better 
myself,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  around.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  to  see !  for  the  Marquis  keeps  no  gar- 
dener,. ex(^t  Le  Sauvre  himself,  who  has  fifty 
thinss  to  do  besides,  and  only  hires  another 
hand  or  two  for  the  time  he  resides  at  Belville 
in  the  summer.  The  walks,  that  used  to  be 
trimmed  so  nicely,  are  covered  with  mole-hills; 
the  hedges  are  full  of  great  holes,  and  Le 
Sauvre's  chickens  were  basking  in  the  flower- 
beds. He  took  me  into  the  house,  and  his  wife 
seemed  glad  to  see  her  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
children  clamb^^  up  to  kus  me,  and  Je«uiot 
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asked  me  i^ut  his  god-mother^  meaning  you^ 
madam ;  and  his  little  sister  inquired  idter  her 
handsome  mistress^  as  she  used  to  call  yon, 
miss.  '  I  have  got^'  said  Nanette^  *  two  new 
mistresses^  that  are  much  finer  drest  than  idie, 
but  they  are  much  prouder^  and  not  half  so 
pretty ;'  meaning  two  of  the  Marquis's  daugh- 
ters^ who  were  at  Belville  for  a  few  days,  when 
their  father  was  last  there.  I  smiled  to  hear  the 
girl  talk  so,  though,  heaven  knows,  my  heart 
was  sad.  Onlj  three  of  the  rooms  are  furnished, 
in  one  of  which  Le  Sauvre  and  his  family  were 
sitting ;  the  rest  had  their  windows  darkened 
with  cobwebs,  and  they  echoed  so  when  Le 
Sauvre  and  I  walked  through  them,  that  I 
shuddered,  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  monument" 

**  It  is  enough,  Le  Blanc,"  said  my  mother 
in  a  sort  of  whisper.  My  father  asked  some 
indifferent  question  about  the  weather.  I  sat,  I 
know  not  how,  looking  piteously,  I  suppose ; 
for  my  mother  tapped  my  cheek  with  the  word 
Child!  emphatically  pronounced.  I  started  out 
of  my  reverie,  and  finding  myself  unable  to 
feign  a  composure  which  I  did  not  feel,  waUc^ 
out  of  the  room  to  hide  my  emotion.  When 
I  got  to  my  own  chamber,  I  felt  the  full  force 
of  Le  Blanc's  description ;  but  to  me  it  was  not 
painful :  it  is  not  on  hearts  that  yield  the  soon- 
est that  sorrow  has  the  most  powerful  eflfects ; 
it  was  but  giving  way  to  a  shower  of  tears,  and 
I  could  think  of  Belville  withpleasure,  even  in 
the  possesion  of  another. — ^They  may  cut  its 
trees,  Maria,  and  alter  its  walks,  but  cannot  so 
deface  it  as  to  leave  no  traces  for  the  memory 
of  your  Julia : — ^Methinks  I  should  hate  to  have 
been  bom  in  a  town ;  when  I  say  my  native  brook, 
or  my  native  hill,  I  talk  of  friends  of  whom  the 
remembianoe  waims  my  heart.  To  me,  even  to 
me,  who  have  lost  their  acquaintance,  there  is 
something  delig^tfU  in  the  melancholy  recollec- 
tion of  their  beauties ;  and,  here,  I  often  wander 
out  to  the  top  of  a  little  broom-covered  knoll, 
merely  to  look  towards  the  quarter  where  Bel- 
ville is  situated. 

It  is  otherwise  with  my  father.  On  Le  Blanc's 
recital  he  has  brooded  these  three  davs.  The 
efiect  it  had  on  him  is  still  visible  in  nis  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  but  an  hour  ago,  while  my  mo- 
ther and  I  were  talking  of  some  other  subject, 
in  which  he  was  joining  by  monosyllables,  he 
said,  aU  at  once,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
sending  to  the  Marquis  for  his  roan  horse  aoain, 
since  he  did  not  chuse  to  keep  him  properly. 

They,  who  have  never  known  prosperity,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  unhappy ;  it  is  from  the 
remembrance  of  joys  which  we  have  lost,  that 
the  arrows  of  affliction  are  pointed.  Must  we 
then  tremble,  my  friend,  in  the  possession  of 
present  pleasures,  from  the  fear  of  their  embit- 
tering futurity  ?  or  does  Heaven  thus  teach  us 
that  sort  of  enjoyment,  of  which  the  remem- 
brance is  immortal  ?  Does  it  point  out  those  as 


the  happy,  who  can  look  on  their  past  life,  not 
as  ^e  duronide  of  pleasure,  but  as  the  record* 
of  virtue? 

Foipve  my  preaching;  I  have  leisure  and 
cause  to  preach.  You  Imow  how  faithfully,  in 
every  situation, 

I  am  yours. 

LETTER  III. 

Julia  to  Maria* 

^  '*  I  WILL  speak  to  you  on  paper,  when  my 
heart  is  fi|ll." — ^Misfortune  thinks  itself  entitled 
to  speak,  and  feels  some  consolation  in  the  pri- 
vil^  of  complaining,  even  where  it  has  no- 
thing to  hope  from  the  utterance  of  complaint 

Is  it  a  want  of  duty  in  me  to  mention  the 
weakness  of  a  parent.^  Heaven  knows  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  love  I  bear  him !  Were  I  indifferent 
about  my  father,  the  state  of  his  mind  woidd 
not  mucn  disquiet  me ;  but  anxiety  for  his  hap- 
piness carries  me,  perhaps,  a  blameable  length 
m  that. censure,  wmch  I  cannot  hdp  feeling,  of 
his  incapadty  to  e^joy  it 

My  mother  too !  if  he  knew  how  much  it 
preys  upon  her  gentle  soul,  to  see  the  impa- 
tience with  which  he  sufiers  adversity ! — Yet, 
alas !  unthinking  creature  that  I  am,  I  judge 
of  his  mind  by  my  own ;  and  while  I  venture 
to  blame  his  distress,  I  forget  that  it  is  entitled 
to  my  pity. 

This  morning  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  vulage  to  meet  a  procureur  fhmi 
Pans  on  some  business,  which,  he  told  us,  would 
detain  him  all  day.  The  night  was  cold  and 
stormy,  and  my  mother  and  I  looked  often  ear- 
nestly out,  thinking  on  the  disagreeable  ride  he 
would  have  on  his  return.  ''  My  poor  hus- 
band !"  said  my  mother,  as  the  wind  nowled  in 
the  lobby  beneath.  ''  But  I  have  heard  him 
say,  mamma,  that,  in  these  little  hardships,  a 
man  thinks  himself  unfortunate,  but  is  never 
unhappy ;  and  you  may  remember  he  would 
always  prefer  riding  to  being  driven  in  a  car- 
riage, because  of  the  eigoyment  which^  he  told 
us,  he  should  fed  from  a  dean  ro<nn  and  a 
dieerful  fire  when  he  got  home."  At  the  word 
carriage y  I  could  obsove  my  mother  sigh;  I 
was  sorry  it  had  escaped  me;  but  at  the  end  of 
my  speech,  we  looked  both  oli  us  at  the  hearth, 
wnich  I  had  swept  but  the  moment  before ;  the 
fiu^ts  were  cradding  in  the  fire,  and  my  Httle 
F^le  lay  asleep  before  it — He  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  barked,  and  we  heard  the  trampling 
of  horses  in  the  court  **  Your  father  is  re- 
turned," cried  my  mother;  and  I  ran  to  the 
door  to  recdve  lum.  **  Jidia,  is  it  not?"  said 
he,  (for  the  servant  had  not  time  to  fetch  us  a 
light ;)  but  he  said  it  coldly.  I  offered  to  hdp 
him  off  with  his  surtout     "  Softly,  child/' 
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said  he,  ^'  y#a  poll  my  ann  awry/'  It  was  a 
trifle,  but  I  fielt  my  heart  swell  when  he  said 
this. 

He  entered  the  room;  my  mother  took  his 
band  in  hers.  "  You  are  terribly  cdd^  my 
love/'  said  she^  and  she  drew  his  <»iair  nearer 
the  fire;  he  threw  aside  his  hat  and  whip^ 
without  speaking  a  word.  In  the  centre  of  the 
table^  which  was  covered  for  supper^  I  had  jda- 
oed  a  bowl  of  milk,  dressed  in  a  way  I  knew 
he  liked,  and  had  spEffnished  it  with  some  arti- 
ficial flowers,  in  the  manner  we  used  to  have 
our  desserts  done  at  BelviUe.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  it,  and  I  began  to  make  ready  my  answer 
to  a  question  I  supposed  he  would  aric,  **  who 
had  trimmed  it  so  mcely?"  but  he  started  hasti^ 
1^  hoBi  his  chair,  and  snatching  v^  this  little 
piece  of  ornament,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  say- 
mg,  *'  We  have  now  no  title  to  finery."  Hus 
was  too  much  for  me ;  it  was  foolish,  very  fool- 
ish, but  I  could  not  help  letting  fidl  some  teank 
He  looked  sternly  at  me;  and  mattering  some 
words  which  I  could  not  hear,  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  slapped  the  door  rou^y  behind 
him.  I  threw  myself  on  my  momor's  neck, 
and  wept  outright. 

Our  supper  was  silent  and  sullen ;  to  me  the 
more  paimul,  firom  the  nuMrtifying  reverse  wUdi 
I  felt  him  what  I  had  expected.  My  folfaiBr 
did  not  taste  the  mOk ;  my  mother  aved  him 
to  eat  of  it  with  an  affected  ease  in  her  manner ; 
but  I  observed  her  v<nce  faulter  as  die  asked 
him :  As  for  me,  I  durst  not  look  him  in  the 
fkce ;  I  trembled  every  time  the  servant  left 
the  room :  there  was  a  protection,  even  in  hia 
presence,  which  I  could  not  bear  to  lose.  The 
taUe  was  scarcely  uncovered,  when  mv  fiither 
said  he  was  tired  and  sleepy ;  my  motoer  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  offered  to  accom- 
pany him  to  their  chamber :  She  bid  me  good- 
night; my  father  was  silent ;  but  I  answered  aa 
if  I  addr^sed  myself  to  both.   " 

Maria !  in  my  hours  of  visionary  indulgence, 
I  have  sometimes  painted  to  myself  a  husband 
—no  matter  whom— comforting  roe  amidst  the 
distresses  which  fortune  had  had  upon  us.  I 
have  smiled  upon  him  through  my  tears ;  tears, 
not  of  anguish,  but  of  tendoness ;— our  child- 
ren were  playing  around  us,  unconscious  of 
misfortune ;  we  had  taught  them  to  be  hum- 
ble and  to  be  ham>y  ;^^mr  little  shed  was  re- 
served to  us,  and  their  smiles  to  cheer  it — I 
have  imagined  the  luxury  of  such  a  scene,  and 
affliction  became  a  part  en  my  dream  of  happi- 
ness. 


Thus  for  I  had  written  last  nig^t;  I  found 
at  last  my  body  tired  imd  drowsy,  though  my 
inind  was  ill  oisposed  to  obey  it :  I  laid  ande 
my  pen,  an^  thought  of  gcnng  to  bed ;  but  I 
oontmued  sitting  in  my  chair,  for  an  hour  af- 


ter, in  that  state  of  hu^nid  ihfaddi^  wMdi, 
though  it  has  not  strength  enough  to  foafeen  on 
any  single  object,  can  wander  without 
nees  over  a  thousand.  The  dock  striking  i 
dissolved  the  enchantment;  I  was  dien  vith 
my  Maria,  and  I  went  to  bed  but  to  oontiniie 
mydreamof  her. 

Why  did  I  awake  to  anxiety  and  diaqfoiet  ?— 
Sdfish !  that  I  ahould  not  bear,  without  mur- 
muring, my  proportion  of  both ! — ^I  met  my 
mother  in  the  parlour,  with  a  smile  of  meek- 
ness and  serenity  on  her  countenance ;  ahe  did 
not  say  a  sing^  word  of  last  rant's  incident; 
and  I  saw  she  purposely  avoided  giving  me  any 
opportunity  of  mentiomng  R;  such  is  tiie  de- 
hcacy  of  her  conduct  with  re^nd  to  my  fodier. 
What  an  angel  this  woman  is  I  Yet  I  fear,  my 
firiend,  she  is  a  very  woman  in  her  suffising^s. 

1^  was  the  onfy  speaker  of  our  company, 
while  my  fother  sat  with  us.  He  rode  out  soon 
after  breakfost,  and  did  not  return  till  dinner- 
time. I  was  almost  afraid  of  his  return,  and 
was  happy  to  see,  from  my  window,  somdiody 
riding  down  the  lane  along  with  him.  His 
was  a  gentleman  of  considmble  rank  and  for- 
tune in  our  nei^bourhood,  the  Count  Louis 
deMontauban.  I  do  not  know  ho w  it  has  hap- 
pened, but  I  cannot  recollect  having  ever  men- 
tioned him  to  you  before.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
very  interesting  diaracters,  whidi  are  long  pre- 
sent with  the  mind;  yet  his  worth  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  friendship  to  my 
fother,  though  of  late  acquisition,  deserves  more 
than  ordinary  acknowleogment  from  us.  His 
history  we  heard  from  others,  soon  after  our 
srrival  here ;  since  our  acouaintance  be^an,^  we 
have  had  it;  at'dffii*rent  tunes,  from  hnnsdf ; 
for,  though  he  baa  not  much  frankness  about 
him  to  discover  his  secrets,  hepooKsaes  a  man- 
ly firmness,  wluch  does  not  shrink  from  die 
mscovery. 

His  fother  was  only  brother  to  the  late  Fran- 
cis Count  de  Montanban;  his  mother,  the 
daus^ter  of  a  noble  fondly  in  Spain,  died  in 
dnld-bed  of  him ;  and  he  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  his  remaining  parent,  who  was  fcilkd 
at  a  siege  in  Flanders.  His  unde  took,  for 
some  time,  the  charge  of  his  education  ;  but, 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  dis- 
covered, in  ^e  Count's  behaviour,  a  want  of 
that  resj^eot  which  should  have  distinguished 
the  relation  from  the  dependant ;  and  afrer  ha- 
ving, in  vain,  endeavomed  to  assert  it,  he  took 
the  resdution  of  leaving  France,  and  travelled 
a-foot  into  Spain,  whm  he  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  from  iStke  relations  of  his  mo- 
tiier.  By  thUr  assistance,  he  was  afterwards 
aiaUed  to  acquire  a  respectable  rank  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  served,  in  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns, widi  dktinguicdied  reputation.  Abont 
a  year  ago,  his  unde  died  unmarried ;  by  this 
event  he  succeeded  to  the  fomfly  efttat^  nart  of 
whidi  is  atuated  in  this  neig^boorhooa;  and 
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that  tixDfi,  be  has  been  gencvally  htxe, 
cmi^yed  in  niperintendiiig  it;  for  wnich,  it 
eeoDB^  there  was  the  greater  neoewity^  as  the 
late  Count,  who  commonly  lived  at  the  old  he- 
reditary seat  of  his  ancestcnni^  had,  for  some  of 
ihe  last  years  of  his  life,  been  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  rapacious  domestics,  and  suf- 
fered his  affiors  in  this  quarter  to  run,  under 
their  guidance,  into  the  greatest  confusion. 

Thoujdi,  in  France,  a  man  of  fortune's  resi- 
dence at  nis  country-seat  is  so  unusual,  that  it 
mi^t  be  supposed  to  enhance  the  value  of  such 
a  neighbour,  yet  the  drcumstance  of  Montau- 
ban's  0reat  fortune  was  a  reason,  I  believe,  lor 
my  fsmer  shunning  any  advances  towards  his 
acquaintance.  The  Count  at  last  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  us,  (which,  finr  what  rea^ 
son  I  know  not,  he  seoned  extremely  anziona 
to  do,)  in  a  manner  that  flattered  my  father  ; 
not  by  offering  favours,  but  by  asking  one.  He 
had  led  a  wslk  through  a  particular  part  of  hia 
gatmnd,  along  the  course  of  a  brook,  which  runs 
also  through  a  narrow  neck  of  my  Esther's  pro* 
per^,  by  tn^  intervention  of  which  the  Count's 
territory  was  divided.  This  stripe  of  my  £u 
tiher's  ^und  would  have  been  a  pnrdiase  very 
convenient  for  Montauban;  but  with  that  pe» 
culiar  delicaar  which  our  situatkm  required,  he 
never  made  tne  propositioa  of  a  punmaae,  Imt 
only  requested  that  ne  might  have  leave  to  open 
a  passage  ihrou^  an  old  wall,  by  which  it  was 
inclosed,  that  he  might  eqjov  a^Dontinnation  ef 
that  romantic  path^  which  tne  banks  of  the  ri- 
vulet afforded.  His  desire  was  expressed  so  po« 
litdy,  that  it  could  not  be  refiued.  M<»taubaa 
soon  after  paid  a  visit  of  thanks  to  my  fiither, 
on  the  occasion :  this  last  was  pleased  with  an 
incident,  which  gave  him  back  the  power  of 
oonferring  an  obligation,  and  therefore,  I  pre- 
aume,  loSud  on  his  new  acqusintance  with  a 
£ivourable  eye;  he  praised  his  appesrance  to  my 
mother  and  me;  and  sinoe  that  day,  they  have 
im^ved  their  acquaintance  into  a  very  cordial 
intnnacy. 

In  many  respects,  indeed,  their  sentiments 
areoongeniaL  A  hi^  sense  of  honour  is  equal- 
ly the  portion  of  both.  Montauban,  &cm  his 
hnu;  service  in  the  army,  and  Ins  long  remdence 
in  Spain,  carries  it  to  a  very  romantic  hei^t. 
My  fiither,  from  a  sense  of  his  situation,  is  now 
more  jealous  than  ever  of  his.  Montauban 
seems  of  a  meUndudy  disposition.  My  father 
ms  hx  from  bong  so  once;  but  miafortnne 
has  now  given  his  mind  a  tincture  of  sadness. 
Montauban  thinks  lightly  of  the  world  from 
mrinciple.  Mj  father,  from  ill-usage,  holds  it  in 
disgust.  This  last  similarity  of  sentiment  is  a 
favourite  topic  of  their  discourse,  and  their 
friendship  seems  to  increase  from  every  mu- 
tual observation  which  they  make.  Perhaps  it 
is  frxim  something  amiss  in  our  nature,  but  I 
have  often  observed  die  most  strict  of  our  at- 
tachments to  proceed  from  an  alhance  of  dii» 
like. 


There  is  something  bard  and  unbending  in 
the  character  of  the  Count,  which,  though  mj 
fiitiber  ai^lauds  it  under  the  title  of  magnam- 
mity,  I  own  myself  womanish  enough  not  to 
like.  There  is  an  yielding  weakness,  which,  to 
me,  is  mate  amiable  than  the  inflexible  right; 
it  is  an  act  of  my  reason  to  tjoprove  of  the  last ; 
but  my  heart  gives  its  suffirage  to  the  flrst, 
without  pausing  to  inquire  for  a  cause. — ^I  am 
awkward  at  deftning ;  you  know  what  I  mean  ; 
the  last  is  stem  in  Montauban,  die  flrst  is  smi« 
lii^  in  Maria. 

Mean  time,  I  wish  to  fed  the  most  perfect 
gratitude  far  his  unwearied  assidui^  to  oblige 
my  fether  and  his  ftmily.  IVhen  I  think  on 
his  uncommon  friendship,  I  try  to  forget  that 
severity  which  holds  me  somehow  at  a  distance 
from  him. 

Thou^  I  meant  a  description,  I  have  scrawl- 
ed throo^i^  most  of  mv  paper  without  begin- 
ning one.  I  have  made  but  some  slight  sket3ies 
of  ms  mind;  of  his  person  I  have  said  nothing, 
whidi,  from  a  woman  to  a  woman,  should  have 
been  mentioned  the  soonest  It  is  such  as  be- 
comes a  soldier,  ratiier  manly  than  handsome, 
with  an  air  of  dignity  in  his  mien  that  borders 
on  haugjitiness.  In  shcnrt,  were  I  to  study  for 
a  sentence;,  I  should  say,  that  Montauban  was 
made  to  command  respect  from  aU,  to  obtain 
praise  from  moat,  but  to  engage  the  aflfections 
of  few. 

Ifis  company  to-day  was  of  importance  to  us. 
By  ourselves,  every  one's  look  seemed  the  spy 
on  another's.  Wewereconsdonsof  remember- 
ingwhatallaffisctedtofiii^et  Montauban's  con- 
versation reconciled  us,  without  our  being  sen- 
aSUeofit 

My  fiither,  who  (as  it  commonly  hnypens  to 
the  aggressor  in  those  cases)  bad  perhaps  feh 
mine  from  his  own  harshness  than  eithei^  my 
mother  or  I,  seemed  happy  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bdng  restored  to  his  former  fsmilia- 
rity.  He  was  gayer,  and  more  in  spirits,  tban^ 
I  have  seen  him  ibr  some  time  pa^  He  in- 
sisted on  the  Count's  spending  the  evenino;  with 
us.  Montauban  at  first  excused  himselff  He 
had  told  us,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  of  his 
having  appropriated  die  evening  to  business  at 
home;  Imt  my  fiUher  would  listen  to  no  apo- 
logy, and  the  other  was  at  last  overcome.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  feel  an  uncommon  attach- 
ment to  my  frdier,  and  to  ei\jov  more  satisfac- 
tion in  his  company,  than  I  snould  have  ex- 
pected him  to  find  in  the  society  of  any  one. 

You  are  now,  in  the  account  of  correspond- 
ence, I  do  not  know  how  deep  in  my  debt.  I 
mean  not  to  ask  regular  returns;  but  write  to 
me,  I  entreat  vou,  when  you  can ;  and  write 
longer  letters  than  your  last.  Put  down  every 
thing,  so  it  be  what  vou  feel  at  the  time;  and 
tell  every  incident  tnat  can  make  me  present 
whh  you,  were  it  but  the  making  up  of  a  cap 
that  peases  you.  You  see  how  much  paper  I 
Gontnve  to  blot  with  trifles. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Montauban  to  Segarva. 

You  saw^  my  friend^  with  what  reluctance 
I  left  Spain^  thouffh  it  was  to  return  to  the 
country  of  my  birth,  to  the  inheritance  of  my 
fftthera.  I  trembled  when  I  thought  what  a 
scene  of  confluion  the  strance  mismanagement 
of  mj  uncle  had  left  me  to  disentangle ;  but  it 
requu*ed  only  a  certain  d^ee  of  fortitude  to 
begin  that  business^  and  it  was  much  sooner 
concluded  than  I  looked  for.  I  have  now  al- 
most wrought  myself  out  of  work,  and  yet  the 
situation  is  not  so  disgusting  as  I  imagined.  I 
have  long  learned  to  despise  uiat  flippancy  which 
characterises  my  countrymen ;  yet,  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  they  gain  upon  me  in  spite  of  myself; 
and  while  I  re«>lye  to  censure  I  am  ftnroed  to 
fonile. 

From  Paris,  however,  I  fled,  as  if  it  had  been 
infested  with  a  pestilence.  Great  towns  cer- 
tainly contain  many  excellent  persons ;  but  Tioe 
and  folly  predominate  so  much,  that  a  seardi 
after  their  opposites  is  beyond  the  limits  of  or- 
dinary endurance ;  and,  besides  the  superiority 
of  numbers,  the  flrst  are  ever  perked  up  to  view, 
while  the  latter  are  solicitous  to  avoia  observa- 
tion. 

In  the  country  I  found  a  different  style  of 
character.  Here  are  impertinents  who  talk  non- 
sense, and  rogues  who  cheat  where  they  can ; 
but  they  are  somewhat  nearer  nature  in  both. 
I  met  with  some  female  relations,  who  stunned 
me  with  receipts  in  cookery,  a^d  prescriptions 
in  physic ;  but  they  did  not  dictate  to  my  taste 
in  letters,  or  my  judgment  in  philosophy.  Ig- 
norance I  can  heai  without  emotion,  nut  the 
affectation  of  learning  gives  me  a  fit  of  the 
spleen. 

I  mal-e,  indeed,  but  an  awkward  figure  among 
them ;  for  I  am  forced,  by  representing  my  uncle, 
to  see  a  nrnmber  of  our  fumly  friends,  whom  I 
never  heard  of.  These  food  people,  however, 
bear  with  me  wonderfully,  and  I  am  not  laugh- 
ed at,  as  you  predicted. 

But  they  sometimes  pester  me  with  their  ci- 
vilities. It  is  their  principle,  that  a  man  can- 
not be  happy  alone ;  and  they  tire  me  wilh  thdr 
company,  out  of  pure  good  nature.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  undeceive  them :  the  greater  part 
do  not  understand  my  hints ;  those  who  do,  re- 
present me  as  a  sour  ungracious  being,  whom 
Spain  has  taught  pride  and  sullenness.  This  is 
well,  and  I  hope  tne  opinion  will  propagate  itself 
apace.  One  must  be  somewhat  hated,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  folly. 

There  ia  but  one  of  my  neighbours,  whode 
temper  I  find  at  all  congenial  to  my  own.  He 
has  been  tau£^t  by  misfcnrtune  to  be  serious : 
for  that  I  love  him ;  but  nusfbrtune  has  not 


taught  him  to  be  humble:  for  this  I  lore  htm 
tiie  more.  There  is  a  pride  which  beeomes 
every  man ;  a  poor  man,  of  all  others,  shookl 
possess  it. 

His  name  is  Pierre  de  Roubign^.  His  iuauty 
of  that  rank,  which  is  perhm  always  neceassry 
to  give  a  fixed  liberality  of^  sentiment.  Frooi 
the  consequences  of  an  unfortunate  law-suit, 
his  dreumstances  became  so  invc^ved,  ^bat  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  paternal  estote,  and  re- 
tire to  a  smidl  purchase  he  had  made  in  tins 
province,  which  is  situated  in  the  midat  of  my 
territories  here.  My  steward  pointed  it  oat  to 
me,  as  a  thing  it  was  proper  for  me  to  be  mas- 
ter of;  and  hinted,  that  its  owner's  drcom- 
stances  were  such  as  might  induce  hhn  to  part 
with  it.  Such  is  the  lan^iage  of  those  deTomcis 
of  land,  who  wish  to  make  a  wildeniess  around 
them,  provided  they  are  lords  of  it.  For  my  part, 
I  find  much  less  pleasure  in  being  the  master  of 
acres,  than  the  fHend  of  men. 

From  die  particulars  of  Mons.  de  Roubigii^s 
stcRy,  which  1  learned  soon  after  I  came  faitfaCT, 
I  was  extremely  solicitous  of  his  aoquaintanee: 
but  I  found  it  not  easy  to  accomplish  my  de- 
sire; the  distance  whidi  great  minds  puisofci 
in  adversity,  keeping  him  secluded  from  die 
worid.  B^  humouring  that  delicacy,  whkli 
ruled  him  m  his  acceptance  of  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, I  have  at  last  succeeded.  He  ad^nits  me 
as  his  guest,  without  the  ceremony  which  the 
little  folks  around  us  oblige  me  to  endure  from 
them.  He  does  not  think  himsdf  under  the 
necessity  of  eternally  talkii^  to  entertain  me; 
and  we  sometimes  spend  a  morning  togedier, 
pleased  with  each  other's  society,  thOTgfa  we  do 
not  utter  a  dosen  sentences. 

His  youth  has  been  enlightened  by  letters, 
and  informed  by  travel ;  but  what  is  stiD  nure 
valuable,  his  mind  has  been  early  impressed 
with  the  principles  of  manly  virtue :  he  is  li- 
beral in  sentiment,  but  rigid  in  fedii^  of  ho- 
nour. 

Were  I  to  mark  his  failings,  I  mi^t  dbscivc 
a  degree  of  peevidiness  at  manldnd,  whidi, 
though  mankmd  may  deserve,  it  is  the  tmc* 
independence  not  to  dlow  them.  He  feels  that 
cha^in  at  his  situation,  whida  constitates  the 
victory  of  misfortune  over  us — but  I  have  not 
known  misfortune,  and  am  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  observe  it. 

His  family  consists  of  a  wifb  and  daughter, 
his  only  surviving  child,  who  are  equidly  esti- 
mable with  himself.  I  have  not,  at  pstiaent, 
time  to  describe  them.  I  have  gpven  vou  tfaii 
sketch  of  him,  because  I  think  he  is  tntm  a  msn 
as  might  be  the  friend  of  my  Segarva.  llKre 
are  so  few  in  this  trifling  world,  whose  mutnsl 
excellence  deserves  mutual  esteem,  that  the  in- 
tervention of  an  hundred  leagues  should  net 
Imu-  their  acquaintance:  and  we  increase  die 
sense  of  virtue  in  ourselves  by  dieconsdousDesi 
(^  virtue  in  others. 
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LETTER  V. 

MojfUauban  to  Segarva. 

I  DESCRIBED  to  you,  in  my  last,  the  father  of 
that  family^  whose  acquaintance  I  have  chiefly 
cultivated  since  I  came  hither.  His  wife  and 
daughter  I  promised  to  descrihe — at  least  such 
a  promise  was  implied — perhaps  I  find  pleasure 
in  descrihing  them — ^I  have  time  enough  at  least 
for  the  descnntion ; — ^but  no  matter  fen-  the  cause. 

Madame  de  Roubign^  has  still  the  remains 
of  a  fine  woman ;  and^  if  I  may  credit  a  pic- 
ture in  her  husband's  possession,  was  in  ner 
youth  remarkably  handsome.  She  has  now  a 
sort  of  stillness  in  her  look,  which  seems  the  ef- 
fect of  resignation  in  adversity.  Her  counte- 
nance bears  the  marks  of  sorrow,  which  we  do 
not  so  much  pity  as  revere ;  she  has  yielded  to 
calamity,  while  ner  husband  has  struggled  un- 
der its  pressure,  and  hence  has  acquiiid  a  com- 
posure, which  renders  that  uneasiness  I  remark- 
ed in  him  more  observable  by  the  contrast.  I 
have  been  informed  of  one  particular,  which,  be- 
sides the  difference  of  sex,  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, account  for  this.  She  brought  Roubign^ 
a  very  considerable  fortune,  the  greatest  part  df 
whicn  was  spent  in  that  unfortunate  law-suit  I 
mentioned.  A  consciousness  of  this  makes  the 
husband  impatient  under  dieir  present  circum- 
stances, from  the  very  principle  of  generosity, 
which  leads  the  wife  to  appear  cont^ted. 

In  her  conversation,  she  is  ffuided  by  the  same 
evenness  of  temper.  She  taUcs  of  the  world  as 
of  a  scene  where  she  is  a  spectator  merely,  in 
which  there  is  something  for  virtue  to  praise, 
for  charity  to  pardon ;  and  smooths  the  spleen 
of  her  husband's  observations  by  some  pallia- 
tive remark  which  experience  has  taught  her. 

One  consolation  she  has  ever  at  hand :  Reli" 
fCion,  the  friend  of  calamity,  she  had  cultivated 
in  her  most  prosperous  days.  Affliction,  how- 
ever, has  not  driven  her  to  enthusiasm ;  her  feel- 
ings of  devotion  are  mild  and  secret  her  ex- 
pression gentle  and  charitable.  I  have  always 
observed  your  outrageously  religious,  amidst 
their  severity  to  their  neighbours,  manifest  a 
discontent  with  themselves :  spirits  like  Madame 
de  Roubigne's  have  that  inward  peace  which  is 
easily  satisfied  with  others.  The  rapturous  blaze 
of  devotion  is  more  allied  to  vanity  than  to  hap- 
piness: like  the  torch  of  the  great,  it  distresses 
Its  owner,  while  it  flames  in  the  eje  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  other,  like  the  rush-lignt  of  the  cot- 
tager, cheers  the  little  family  within,  while  it 
seeks  not  to  be  seen  of  the  world. 

But  her  daughter,  her  lovely  daughter ! — ^with 
aU  the  gentleness  of  her  mother's  disposition,  she 


unites  the  warmth  of  her  father's  heart,  and  the 
stren^  of  her  father's  understanding.  Her 
eyes,  m  their  silent  state,  (if  I  may  use  the  term,) 
give  the  beholder  every  idea  of  feminine  sofhiess  ; 
when  sentiment  or  feeling  animates  them,  how 
eloquent  they  are !  When  Roubign^  talks,  I  hate 
vice,  and  demise  folly ;  when  his  wife  q>eak8, 1 
pity  both ;  but  the  music  of  Julia's  tongue  gives 
the  throb  of  virtue  to  my  heart,  and  lifts  my  soul 
to  somewhat  superhuman. 

I  mention  not  the  graces  of  her  form ;  yet  they 
are  such  as  would  attract  the  admiration  of  those, 
by  whom  tiie  beauties  of  her  mind  might  not  be 
understood.  In  one  as  weU  as  the  otho*,  tiiere 
is  a  remarkable  coigunction  of  tenderness  with 
dignity ;  but  her  beauty  b  of  that  sort,  on  which 
we  'cannot  properly  decide  independendy  of  the 
soul,  because  the  first  is  never  uninformed  by 
the  latter. 

To  the  flippancy,  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
to  females  of  her  age,  she  seems  utterly  a  stran- 
ger. Her  disposition  appears  to  lean,  m  an  un- 
0(»nmon  de^ee,  towards  tiie  serious.  Yet  she 
breaks  forth  at  times  into  filial  attempts  at  gai^ 
ty,  to  amuse  that  disquiet  which  she  observes  in 
aet  father ;  but  even  then  it  looks  like  a  con- 
quest over  the  natural  pensiveness  of  her  mind. 
This  melandioly  might  oe  held  9.  &ult  in  Julia ; 
but  tile  fortune  of  her  family  has  been  such,  that 
none  but  those  who  are  totally  exempted  firom 
thinking,  could  have  looked  on  it  with  indifier- 
ence. 

It  is  only,  indeed,  when  she  would  confer 
happiness  on  others,  that  she  seems  perfectiy  to 
enjoy  it  The  rustics  around  us  talk  of  her  af- 
fability and  good  humour  with  the  liveliest  gra- 
titude ;  and  Inave  been  witness  to  several  scenes, 
where  she  dispensed  mirth  and  ffaiety  to  some 
poor  families  in  our  neighbourhood,  with  a  coun- 
tenance as  cheeiAil  as  the  most  unthinking  of 
them  all.  At  those  seasons  I  have  been  tempt- 
ed from  the  gravity  natural  to  me,  and  borrow- 
ed from  trifles  a  temporary  happiness.  Had  you 
seen  me  yesterday  dancing  in  tne  midst  of  a  band 
of  grape-gatherers,  you  would  have  blushed  for 
your  niend ;  but  I  danced  with  Julia. 

I  am  called  from  my  description  by  the  ap- 
proach of  her  whom  I  would  oescribe.  H&c  &- 
tiler  has  sent  his  servant  to  inform  me,  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  have  agreed  to  accompany  him 
in  a  walk  as  far  as  to  a  farm  of  mine,  where  I 
have  set  about  trying  some  experiments  in  agri- 
culture. Roubign^  is  skilful  in  those  thii^: 
as  for  me,  I  know  I  shall  lose  mcAey  by  thean  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  public ;  ana  if  I  can 
even  shew  what  will  notsucoeed,  I  shaU  do  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  my  neighbours.  Methinks, 
too,  if  Julia  de  Roubign^  would  promise  to  come 
and  look  at  tiiem — ^But  I  see  their  fiunily  froiir 
my  window.    Farewell. 
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LETTER  VL 

JvUato  Maritu 

You  rally  me  on  the  snliject  of  the  Count  de 
Montanbtn^  with  that  yiyadty  I  have  so  often 
eniied  you  the  poMession  of.  Ton  say^  you  are 
sure  you  should  like  him  vastly.  "  What  a 
bkssingy  in  a  remote  province^  where  one  is  in 
danger  of  dying  of  ennui^  to  haye  this  stifl^ 
crusty^  honourable  Spaniard,  to  teaze  and  make 
a  fool  of  I"  I  h^ye  no  dioughts  of  sudi  amuse- 
ment, and  therefore  I  do  not  like  him  yastly  ; 
hut  I  confess,  I  b^in  to  like  him  better  than  I 
did.  He  has  kMt  much  of  that  sternness,  (dig- 
nity, my  fother  calls  it,)  which  used  to  (^ill 
me  when  I  approached  him.  He  can  talk  of 
common  things  in  a  conunon  way ;  and  but  yes- 
terday, he  danced  with  me  on  tne  green  amidst 
a  troop  of  honest  rustics,  whom  I  wished  to 
make  nappy  at  the  small  expense  of  sharing 
their  happmess.  All  this,  I  allow,  at  first  seem- 
ed foreign  to  the  man;  but  he  did  not,  as  I  haye 
seen  some  of  your  wise  people  do,  take  great 
creditforlettinff  himself  so  low.  He  did  it  with 
a  design  of  frankness,  thou^  some  of  his  native 
loftiness  remained  in  the  execution. 

We  are  much  in  his  debt  on  the  score  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  He  has  become  so  far  one  of 
die  fanuly  as  to  be  welcome  at  all  times,  a  pri- 
yilege  he  makes  very  frequent  use  of;  ana  we 
find  oursdyes  so  much  at  ease  wi&  him,  that 
we  never  think  even  of  talking  more  thim  we 
chuse,  to  entertain  him.  He  will  sit  for  an 
hour  at  the  table  where  I  am  working,  with  no 
other  amusement  than  that  of  twisting  shreds  of 
my  catgut  into  whimsical  figures. 

I  thmk  that  he  also  is  not  the  worse  for  our 
society;  I  suppose  him  the  happier  for  it,  fhnn 
the  change  in  his  sentiments  of  others.  He  of- 
ten disputes  with  my  fother,  and  will  not  allow 
the  world  to  be  altogether  so  bad  as  he  used  to 
do.  My  father,  who  can  now  be  merry  at  times, 
jokes  mm  on  his  apostacy.  He  appealed  to  me 
this  morning  for  the  truth  of  his  argument.  I 
told  him,  I  was  unable  to  judge,  because  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  world.  *'  And  yet,"  repHed  he 
nllanUy,  ''it  is  from  you  one  should  learn  to 
uiink  better  of  it :  I  never  knew,  till  I  came 
hither,  that  it  contained  any  thing  so  valuable 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Roubiffn^."  I  think,  he 
lo(d[ed  foolish  when  he  paid  me  this  compli- 
ment. I  curtsied  with  composure  enough.  It 
is  not  from  men  like  Montftuban  that  one  blushes 
at  a  compliment. 

Besides  the  general  addition  to  our  good  hu« 
mour,  his  society  is  particularly  usefm  to  me. 
His  discourse  frequently  turns  on  subjects,  from 
the  discussion  of  which,  though  I  am  somewhat 
afraid  to  en^;age  in  it,  I  always  find  myself  the 
Amidst  the  toils  of  his  military  lifo. 


Mmitauban  has  contrived  to  find  kfsure  for  the 
pursuit  of  very  extensive  and  usefrd  knowledge- 
This,  though  little  sofidtous  to  dis[^v,  he  is 
always  ready  to  communicate ;  and,  as  ne  finds 
me  willing  to  be  instructed,  he  seems  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  instructing  me. 

My  mother  takes  every  of^Mirtunity  of  cn- 
couraong  this  sort  of  conversation.  You  ha^ 
often  heard  her  sentiments  on  the  mntusl  ad- 
vantage of  such  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 
You  will  remember  her  frequent  mentioa  of  a 
male  friend,  who  died  soon  after  her  mairiag!^ 
frtmi  whom,  she  has  told  us,  she  derived  most 
of  the  little  accomplishment  her  mind  can  boast 
at  ''  Men,  (she  used  to  say,)  thous^  they  talk 
much  of  their  friends,  are  seldom  bkst  with  a 
friend.  The  nature  ci  that  companionship, 
which  Uiey  mistake  Anr  frienddiip,  is  really  de- 
structive of  its  existence;  because  the  delicacy 
of  the  last  shrinks  from  the  rude  touch  of  the 
former  ;  and  that,  however  pure  in  their  own 
sentiments,  the  sodety  whidi  they  see  eadi 
other  hold  with  third  persons,  is  too  fflroes  not 
to  break  those  tender  links,  wldd^  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  friendship.  Girls,  (she  said,) 
easily  form  a  connection  of  am<Mre  refined  sort; 
but  as  it  omimonly  begins  wi&  romance^  it  sd- 
dom  outlasts  the  years  of  childhood,  exonit  when 
it  degenerates  into  cabal  and  intrigue  ;  but  diat 
the  friendship  of  one  of  each  sex,  wfa^  so  cir- 
eumstanced  as  to  be  distant  from  love^  (wlddi 
she  affirmed  mig^t  be  the  case,)  has  that  oomhi- 
nation  of  stren^  and  deEcacy  whidi  is  equally 
formed  io  improve  and  ddi^t." 

There  may  be  much  reason  in  her  aignments; 
but  I  cannot,  notwithstanding  my  esteem  for 
him,  easily  think  of  Montauban  as  my  friend. 
He  has  not  yet  quite  obliterated  the  foars  I  fA 
on  our  first  acquaintance.  He  has,  however, 
done  much  to  conquer  them ;  and,  if  he  ^oes 
on  as  he  has  begun,  I  know  not  what  in  tune 
he  may  arrive  at.  Mean  time,  I  am  contented 
with  Maria ;  our  friendship  has  at  least  en- 
dured beyond  die  period  assigned  by  my  mo- 
ther. Shall  it  not  always  endure  ?  I  know  die 
answer  which  your  Murt  will  make— mine 
throbs  while  I  think  of  it 


LETTER  VIL 

Montauban  to  Segarva^ 

You  complain  of  my  sQence.  In  truth  I 
have  nothing  to  say  but  to  repeat,  what  is  very 
unnecessary,  my  assurances  of  friendahq^  to  Se- 
nrva.  My  life  is  of  a  sort  that  produces  no- 
wing  ;  I  mean  in  redtaL  To  myadf  it  is  not 
vacant:  I  can  be  empWed  in  marking  the 
growth  of  a  shrub ;  but  I  cannot  describe  its 
progress,  nor  even  tdl  why  its  progress  pleases 
me. 

If  the  word  sodety  is  confined  to  our  own 
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specie^  I  enjov  very  little  of  it  I  should  ex- 
cept that  of  tne  family  I  gave  you  an  account 
or  some  time  ago.  I  fear  I  am  too  often  with 
them ;  I  frequently  resolve  to  be  busy  at  home ; 
but  I  have  scarce  sat  down  to  my  table,  when 
the  picture  of  Roubign^s  parlour  presents  it- 
selfy  and  I  think  that  my  business  may  wait  till 
to-morrow. 

I  blush  to  tell  you  what  a  fool  I  am  crown ; 
or  is  it  that  I  am  nearer  die  truth  than  former- 
l)r?  I  begin  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own  dig- 
nity, and  to  think  that  man  is  not  altogether 
formed  for  the  sublime  place  I  used  to  allot 
him.  One  can  be  very  happy  with  much  less 
trouble,  than  very  wise :  I  nave  discovered  this 
at  Roubigne's.  It  is  but  conquering  the  name 
of  trifles,  which  our  pride  would  ^ve  things, 
and  my  hours  at  Roubigne"s  are  as  importanUy 
filled  up  as  any  employment  could  make  ihem. 

After  all,  wnat  is  our  boasted  philosophy  to 
ourselves,  or  others?  Its  consequence  is  often 
borrowed,  more  from  the  language  it  speaks, 
than  the  object  it  pursues,  and  its  attainments 
valued,  more  from  their  difficulty  than  their, 
usefulness.  But  life  takes  its  complexion  from 
inferior  things ;  and  providaice  has  wisely  pla- 
ced its  real  bleadngs  within  the  reach  of  mode« 
rate  abilities.  We  look  for  a  station  beyond 
them ;  it  is  fit  that  we  too  should  have  our  re- 
ward ;  and  it  is  found  in  our  vanity.  It  is  only 
from  this  cause  that  I  sometimes  blush,  as  if  I 
were  unworthily  employed,  when  I  feel  myself 
happy  in  doing  nothmg  at  Mons.  de  Roubign^s 
fire-side. 

Yet  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  always  em- 
ployed in  talking  of  trifles.  She  has  a  mind  no 
less  capable  of  important  research,  of  exalted 
sentiment— 

I  am  hastily  called  away ; — ^it  saves  you  the 
continuation  of  a  very  dull  letter.  I  send  this^ 
such  as  it  is,  more  as  a  title  to  receive  one  from 
you,  than  that  it  should  stand  for  any  thing  of 
Itself.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Julia  to  Maria. 

Pity  me,  Maria,  pity  me !  even  that  qniet 
that  my  letters  of  late  described,  which  I  was 
contented  to  call  happiness,  is  denied  me.  There 
is  a  fatality  which  everywhere  attends  the  fa- 
mily of  the  unfortunate  Roubignd ;  here,  to  the 
abodes  of  peace,  perplexity  pursues  it ;  and  it 
is  destined  to  flnd  new  distress,  from  those  scan- 
ty sources  to  which  it  looked  for  comfort 

The  Count  de  Montauban — why  did  he  see 
me  ?  why  did  he  visit  here  ?  why  did  I  listen 
to  his  discourse?  thou^  heaven  knows,  I  meant 
not  to  deceive  him  ! — He  has  declared  himself 
the  lover  of  your  Julia !— I  own  his  virtues,  I 
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esteem  his  duuracter,  I  know  the  gratitude  too 
we  owe  him :  from  all  those  drcomstanoes,  I 
am  doubly  distressed  at  my  situation ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  it  is  im^ossibie  that  I  ^ould  love 
him.  How  could  he  imagine  that  I  should  ?  or 
how  does  he  still  continue  to  imagine,  that  I 
may  be  won  to  love  him  ?  I  softened  my  reflisal, 
because  I  would  distress  no  man ;  Montauban 
of  all  men  the  least :  but  surdy  it  was  deta-- 
mined  enough  to  cut  ofi"  aU  hopes  of  my  ever 
altering  my  resolution. 

Should  not  his  pride  teach  him  to  cease  such 
mortifying  solidtations  ?  How  has  it,  in  this 
instance  alone,  forsaken  him  ?  Methinks,  too, 
he  has  acted  ungeneroudy  in  letting  my  mother 
know  of  his  ad£esses.  When  I  hintedf  this,  he 
fdl  at  my  feet,  and  intreated  me  to  forgive  a 
pasdon  so  earnest  as  his,  for  calling  in  every 
posdble  assistance.  Crud !  that,  in  this  tender- 
est  concern,  that  sex,  which  is  naturally  feeble, 
should  have  other  weaknesses  to  combat  beddes 
its  own. 

I  know  my  mother's  gentleness  too  well  to 
have  much  to  fear  from  her ;  but  the  idea  of  my 
father's  displeasure  is  terrible.  This  morning; 
when  I  intreated  my  mother  not  to  mention  this 
matter  to  him,  she  informed  me  of  her  having 
already  told  him.  It  was  an  affidr,  she  said,  of 
so  much  importance  to  his  family,  that  she  durst 
not  venture  to  conceal  it.  There  was  something 
in  the  coolness  of  her  words  that  hurt  me ;  but 
I  stifled  the  answer  which  I  was  about  to  make, 
and  only  observed,  that  of  that  family  I  was  the 
nearest  concerned.  "  You  shall  judge  for  your- 
self, my  dear  girl,"  sdd  she,  resuming  the  na- 
tural gentleness  of  her  manner ;  "  I  will  never 
pretend  to  controul  your  affections.  Your  opi- 
nions I  always  hold  it  my  duty  to  guide ;  expe- 
rience, dearly  bought  perhaps,  has  given  me 
some  title  to  guide  them.  Believe  me,  there  are 
dreams  of  romantic  affection,  which  are  apt  to 
possess  young  minds,  the  reality  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  nature.  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
doubting  this  at  present ;  but  the  time  wul  come 
when  you  will  oe  convinced  of  its  truth." 
-  Is  it  so,  Maria  ?  Shall  that  period  ever  arrive, 
when  my  present  feelinm  shall  be  forgotten  ? 
But,  if  It  should,  are  Ibey  not  now  my  con- 
sdence,  and  should  I  not  be  unjust  to  Montau- 
Ixm  and  myself,  were  I  now  to  act  against  them  ? 


I  have  seen  my  father.  He  came  into  my 
room,  in  his  usual  way,  and  asked  me,  if  I  chose 
to  walk  with  him.  His  words  were  the  same 
they  were  wont  to  be ;  but  I  could  discover,  that 
his  thoughts  were  different.  He  looked  on  me 
with  a  determined  countenance,  as  if  he  prepa- 
red himself  for  contradiction.  I  concealed  my 
uneadness,  however,  and  attended  him  with  tfiat 
appearance  of  dieerfulness,  which  I  make  it  a 
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point  of  duty  to  wear  in  his  presence.  He  deem- 
ed to  have  expected  something  different ;  for  I 
saw  he  was  softened  from  that  hostility,  may  I 
call  it,  of  aspect,  which  he  had  assumed  at  first, 
and,  during  our  walk,  he  expressed  himself  to 
me  with  unusual  tenderness.  Alas !  too  much 
80,  Maria !  Why  am  I  ohliged  to  offend  him  ? 
When  he  called  me  the  support  and  solace  of  his 
age,  when  he  blessed  Heaven,  for  leaving  him, 
in  the  worst  of  his  misfortunes,  his  Julia  to  com- 
fort him — why  could  I  not  then,  amidst  my  fi- 
lial tears,  when  my  heart  should  have  poured 
itself  out  in  duty  and  gratitude,  why  could  I  not 
then  assure  him  of  its  obedience  ? 

Write  to  me,  for  pity's  sake,  write  to  me 
speedily. — Assist  me,  counsel  me,  guide  me — 
but  say  not  that  I  should  listen  to  Montauban. 

LETTER  IX. 

Montauban  to  Segarva. 

I  SIT  down  to  write  to  Segarva,  with  the  idea  of 
his  presence  at  the  time,  and  the  idea  was  wont 
to  be  a  pleasant  one ;  it  is  now  mixed  with  a 
sort  of  uneasiness,  like  that  which  a  man  feels, 
who  has  offended,  and  would  ask  to  be  forgiven. 
The  consciousness  of  what  I  mean  by  this  let- 
ter to  reveal,  hangs  like  guilt  upon  my  mind ; 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  so  long  delayed  wri- 
ting. If  you  shall  think  it  weakness — ^Yet  I 
know  not  now  I  can  bear  chiding  on  this  point. 

But  why  should  I  doubt  of  your  approving  it  ? 
Our  conversations  on  the  sex  might  be  just,  but 
they  touch  not  Julia  de  Roubign^.  Could  my 
friend  but  see,  but  know  her,  I  should  need  no 
other  advocate  to  excuse  the  change  of  my  sen- 
timents. 

Let  me  tell  him,  then,  of  my  passion  for  that 
loveliest  of  women  ;  that  it  has  prompted  me  to 
offer  her  a  hand,  which  he  has  sometimes  heard 
me  declare  should  never  give  away  my  freedom. 
This  sounded  like  something  manly ;  out  it  was, 
in  truth,  a  littleness  of  soul.  He,  who  pauses  in 
the  exercise  of  every  better  affection  of  me  heart, 
till  he  calculates  the  chances  of  danger  or  of  ri- 
dicule, is  the  veriest  of  cowards ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion, though  frequeUtly  made,  is  seldom  or  never 
adhered  to :  the  voice  of  nature,  of  wisdom,  and 
of  virtue,  is  against  it 

To  acquire  such  a  friend  as  Julia  de  Rou- 
bign^ — ^but  friend  is  a  word  insignificant  of  the 
connection — ^to  have  one  soul,  one  fate  with  her ; 
to  participate  her  happiness,  to  share  her  griefs ! 
to  be  that  single  being  to  whom,  the  next  to  the 
Divinity,  she  pours  out  the  feelings  of  her  heart ; 
to  whom  she  speaks  the  gentlest  of  her  wishes ; 
to  whom  she  sighs  the  most  delicate  of  her  fears ! 
to  grant  those  wishes,  to  sooth  those  fears !  to 
have  such  a  woman  (like  our  guardian  angel, 
without  his  superiority,)  to  whom  we  may  un- 


bosom our  own ! — ^the  creation  of  pleasures  is 
little ;  this  is  a  creation  of  soul  to  enjoy  them  ! 

Call  not  mine  the  language  of  doating  love ;  I 
am  confident  how  much  reason  is  on  my  side, 
and  will  now  hear  Segarva  with  patience. 

He  will  tell  me  of  that  fascinating  power 
which  women  possess  when  they  would  wm  us, 
which  fades  at  once  from  the  character  of  wife. 
But  I  know  Julia  de  Roubign^  well ;  she  has 
grown  up  under  the  eye  of  the  best  of  parents, 
unschooled  in  the  practices  of  her  sex ;  she  is  ig- 
norant of  those  arts  of  delusion,  which  are  taught 
by  the  society  of  women  of  the  world.  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  her  at  all  seasons, 
and  in  every  attitude  of  mind.  Her  soul  is  too 
gentle  for  tne  touch  of  art ;  an  effort  of  deceit 
would  wring  it  even  to  torture. 

He  will  remind  me  of  the  disparity  of  age, 
and  tell  me  of  the  danger  of  her  affections  pan- 
dering from  one,  whom,  on  comparison  with 
herself,  she  will  learn  to  think  an  old  man. — But 
Julia  is  of  an  order  of  beings  superior  to  those, 
whom  external  form,  and  ihe  tnfling  language 
of  gallantry,  can  attract. — Had  she  the  flippancy 
of  mind  which  those  shallow  qualities  are  able  to 
allure,  I  think,  Segarva,  she  were  beneath  the 
election  of  Montauban. 

I  remember  our  former  conversations  on  die 
subject  of  marriage,  when  we  were  both  of  one 
side ;  and  that  then  you  observed  in  me  a  cer- 
tain wakeful  jealousy  of  honour,  which,  you 
said,  the  smile  of  a  wife  on  another  man  would 
rouse  into  disquiet. — Perh{q)s  I  have  been  some- 
times too  hasty  that  way,  in  the  sense  of  affrolits 
from  men ;  but  the  nicety  of  a  soldier's  charac- 
ter, which  must  ever  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
question,  may  excuse  it.  I  think  I  never  shew- 
ed suspicion  of  my  friends ;  and  why  to  this 
lovely  one,  the  delicacy  of  whose  virtue  I  would 
vouch  against  the  world,  should  I  be  more  un- 
just than  to  others  ? — ^There  is  no  fiend  so  ma- 
licious as  to  breathe  detraction  against  my  Ju- 
lia. 

In  short,  I  have  canvassed  all  your  objections, 
and,  I  think,  I  have  answered  tnem  all.  For- 
give me  for  supposing  you  to  make  them  ;  and 
forgive  me,  when  1 1^  you,  that,  while  I  did  so, 
mediought  I  loved  you  less  than  I  was  wont  to 
do. 
But  I  am  anticipating  blessings  which  may 
•  never  arrive ;  for  the  gentlest  of  her  sex  is  yet 
cruel  to  Montauban.  But,  I  trust,  it  is  only  the 
maiden  coyness  ofa  mind  naturally  fearfuL  She 
owned  her  esteem,  her  friendship:  these  are 
poor  to  the  returns  I  ask ;  but  they  must  be  ex- 
changed for  sentiments  more  tender,  they  must 
yield  to  the  ardour  of  mine.  They  must,  they 
shall:  I  feel  my  heart  expand  with  a  glad  fore- 
boding, that  tells  it  of  happiness  to  come.  While 
I  enjoy  it,  I  wish  for  something  more :  let  me 
hear  tnen  that  my  S^arva  enjoys  it  too. 
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LETTER  X.    . 

Julia  io  Maria* 

You  know  not  the  heart  of  your  JuHa ;  yet 
impute  it  not  to  a  want  of  cond&denoe  in  your 
friendship.  Its  perplexity  is  of  a  nature  so  deli- 
cate^ that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  even  to  think  on 
it  myself;  and  often^  when  I  meant  to  reveal  it 
to  YOVL,  my  utterance  failed  in  the  attempt 

The  character  you  have  heard  of  the  Count 
de  Montauhan  is  just ;  it  is  perhaps  even  less 
than  he  merits :  for  his  virtues  are  of  that  un- 
bending kind,  that  does  not  easily  stoop  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world;  to  which  the  world, 
merefore,  is  not  profuse  of  its  eulogium.  I  re- 
veie  his  virtues,  I  esteem  his  good  qualities  ;-^ 
but  I  cannot  love  him. — ^This  must  be  my  an- 
swer to  others :  But  Maria  has  a  right  to  some- 
thing more ;  she  may  be  told  my  weakness,  for 
her  mendship  can  pity  and  support  it. 

Learn  then,  that  I  have  not  a  heart  to'  be- 
stow.— I  blush  even  while  I  write  this  confes- 
sion.— ^Yet  to  love  merit  like  Savillon's  cannot 
be  criminal. — ^Why  then  do  I  blush  again,  when 
I  think  of  revealine  it  ? 

You  have  seen  him  at  BelviUe ;  alas !  you 
know  not  his  worth ;  it  is  not  easy  to  know  it. 
Crentle,  modest,  retired  from  notice, — ^it  was  the 
lot  of  your  JuHa  to  discover  it.  She  prized  it  the 
more,  that  it  was  not  common  to  all ;  and  while 
she  looked  on  it  as  the  child  of  her  own  obser- 
vation, it  was  vanity  to  know,  it  was  virtue  to 
cherish, — alas !  she  was  unconscious  of  that  pe- 
riod, when  it  ceased  to  be  virtue,  and  grew  into 


But  whither  am  I  wandering  ?  I  meant  only 
to  relate ;  but  our  feelings  speak  for  themselves, 
before  we  can  tell  why  we  feel. 

Savillon's  father  and  mine  were  friends ;  his 
father  was  unfortunate,  and  mine  was  the  friend 
of  his  mii^ortune ;  hence  arose  a  sort  of  ^epen-^ 
dence  on  the  one  side,  which  on  the  other,  I  fear, 
was  never  entirely  forgotten.  I  have  sometunes 
observed  this  wwdmess  in  my  father ;  but  the 
pride  that  leads  to  virtue  may  be  pardoned.  He 
thinks  of  a  man  as  his  inferior,  only  that  he  may 
do  him  a  kindness  more  freely.  Savillon's  fa- 
mily, indeed,  was  not  so  noble  as  his  mind ;  my 
father  warmly  acknowledged  the  excellence  of 
the  last ;  but  he  had  been  taught,  from  earliest 
infancy,  to  consider  a  misfortune  the  want  of  the 
former. 

After  the  death  of  old  Savillon,  my  father's 
friendship  and  protection  were  transferred  to  his 
son ;  the  time  ne  could  spaxe  from  study  was 
commonly  spent  at  Belville.  He  appeared  to  fed 
in  his  situation  that  dependence  I  mentioned ;  in 
mean  souls,  this  produces  servility ;  in  liberal 
minds,  it  is  the  nurse  of  honourable  pride.  There 
was  a  silent  melancholy  about  Savillon,  which 


disdained  the  notice  of  superficial  observers,  and 
was  never  satisfied  with  superficial  acquirements. 
His  endowments  did  not  attract  the  eye  of  the 
world ;  but  th^  fixed  the  esteem  ana  admira- 
tion of  his  friends.  His  friends  indeed  were  few  ; 
and  he  seemed  not  to  wish  them  many. 

To  know  such  a  man ;  to  see  his  merit ;  to 
regret  that  yoke  which  fortune  had  laid  upon 
him — I  am  bewildered  in  sentiment  again. — In 
truth,  my  story  is  the  story  of  sentiment  I 
would  tell  you  how  I  began  to  love  Savillon ;  but 
the  trifles,  by  whidi  I  now  mark  the  progress  of 
this  attachment,  arc  too  little  for  description. 

We  were  frequently  togetlicr,  at  that  time  of 
life  when  a  boy  and  a  girl  arc  not  alarmed  at 
being  together.  Savillon's  superior  attainments 
made  liim  a  sort  of  master  for  your  Julia.  He 
used  to  teach  me  ideas ;  sometimes  he  flattered 
me,  by  saying,  that,  in  his  turn,  h^  learned  from 
me.  Our  feelings  were  often  equally  disgusted 
with  many  of  the  common  notions  of  mankind, 
and  we  early  began  to  form  a  leap;ue  against 
them.  We  b%an  with  an  alliance  of  argwnent ; 
but  the  heart  was  always  appealed  to  in  the  last 
resort. 

The  time  at  last  came,  when  I  began  to  fear 
something  improper  in  our  friendship ;  but  the 
fears  that  should  guard,  betray  us.  They  make 
pictures  to  our  fancy,  which  the  reason  they  call 
to  their  assistance  cannot  overcome.  In  my  ram- 
bles tlirough  the  woods  at^dville,  I  have  often 
turned  into  a  different  walk  from  diat  1  first  de- 
signed to  take,  because  I  suspected  Savillon  was 
there ! — ^Alas !  ATaria,  an  ideal  Savillon  attend- 
ed me,  more  dangerous  than  the  real. 

But  it  was  only  from  his  absence  I  acquired  a 
certain  knowledge  of  myself.  I  remember,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  we  were  walking  in  the 
garden ;  my  father  was  with  us.  He  had  been 
commending  some  carnation  seeds,  which  he 
had  just  recdved  from  an  eminent  florist  at  Ver- 
sailles. Savillon  was  examining  some  of  them, 
which  my  father  had  put  into  his  hand ;  and 
soon  after,  when  we  came  to  a  small  plot,  which 
I  used  to  call  my  garden,  he  so.wed  a  few  of 
them  in  a  particular  comer  of  it  I  took  little 
notice  at  the  tune ;  but,  not  long  after  he  was 
gone,  the  flowers  b^an  to  appear.  You  can- 
not easily  imagine  me  effect  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance had  upon  me.  I  used  to  visit  the 
spot  ly  stealth,  for  a  certain  consdous  feeling 
prevented  me  going  openly  thither,  and  watch- 
ed the  growth  of  those  carnations  with  the  care 
of  a  parent  for  a  darling  child ;  and  when  they 
began  to  droop,  (I  blush,  Maria,  to  tdl  it,)  I 
have  often  watered  them  with  my  tears. 
,  Such  is  the  account  of  my  own  feelings ;  but 
who  shall  tell  me  those  of  Savillon  ?  I  have 
seen  him  look  such  things ! — but,  alas !  Maria, 
our  wishes  are  traitors,  and  give  us  fedse  intel^ 
ligeijice.  His  soul  is  too  noble  to  pour  itself  out 
in  those  trivial  speeches  which  the  other  sex 
oft^  addresses  to  ours.  Savillon  knows  not  the 
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Lmguige  of  complimeiit ;  VH  methinks  from 
Savillon  it  wotild  please.  May  not  a  sense  of 
his  humble  fortune  prevent  him  from  speaking 
what  he  feels?  When  we  were  first  acquainted, 
Julia  de  Roubign^  was  a  name  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  faUen  as  she  now  is,  it  is  now  her  time 
to  be  haughty,  and  Savillon  is  too  ffenerous  to 
think  otherwise.  In  our  most  exalted  estate, 
my  friend,  we  are  not  so  difficult  to  win,  as  we 
are  sometimes  imagined  to  be :  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  best  men  think  us  the  most  so. 

I  know  I  am  partial  to  my  own  cause ;  yet  I 
am  sensible  of  all  the  impropriety  with  which 
my  conduct  is  attended.  My  conduct,  did  I  call 
it  r  It  is  not  my  conduct,  I  err  but  in  thouM. 
Yet,  I  fear,  I  sufiered  these  thoughts  at  first 
without  alarm.  They  have  grown  up,  uncheck- 
ed, in  my  bosom,  and  now  I  would  control  them 
in  vain.  Should  I  know  myself  indifierent  to  Sa- 
villon, would  not  my  pride  set  me  free?  I  sigh, 
and  dare  not  say  that  it  would. 

But  there  is  something  tenderer  and  less  tu- 
multuous in  that  feeling  with  which  I  now  re- 
member him,  than  when  his  presence  used  to 
alarm  me.  Obliged  to  leave  France,  where  for- 
tune had  denied  him  an  inheritance,  he  is  gone 
to  Martinique,  on  the  invi^tion  of  an  unde,  who 
has  been  several  years  settkd  in  that  udaad. 
When  I  think  of  tne  tract  of  ocean  which  sepa- 
rates us,  my  head  grows  dizxy  as  I  think ! — tnat 
this  little  heart  should  have  its  interests  extend- 
ed so  far !  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  should  exist  a  being,  fyr  whom  it  swells 
with  imaginary  hope,  and  tremUes,  alas  I  much 
oftener  trembles,  wilJi  imaginary  fear  1 

In  sudi  a  situation,  wonder  not  at  my  cold- 
ness to  Montauban.  I  know  not  how  it  is ;  but, 
methinks,  I  esteem  him  less  than  I  did,  from 
the  preposterous  reason,  that  he  loves  me  when 
I  would  not  have  him.  I  owe  him  gratitude  in 
netum,  diough  I  cannot  give  him  love ;  but  I  in-, 
voluntarily  refrise  him  die  first,  because  he  asks 
the  latter,  which  I  have  not  to  bortow. 

Would  that  he  had  never  seen  your  Juha !  I 
expect  not  a  life  of  happiness,  but  had  looked  for 
one  of  quiet.  There  is  something  in  the  idea 
even  of  pou»frd  sadness,  which  I  could  bear  with- 
out repining ;  but  I  am  not  made  for  struggling 
with  perplexity. 

LETTER  XI. 

JuUa  to  Maria, 

From  your  letters,  Maria,  I  alwajs  find  com- 
fort and  satisfaction ;  and  never  did  one  arrive 
more  seasonably  than  the  last  When  the  soul 
is  torn  by  contrary  emotions,  it  is  then  that  we 
wish'for  a  friend  to  reconcile  31s  to  ourselves : 
such  a  friend  am  I  blessed  with  in  you.  Advice 
from  my  Maria  is  the  language  ik  wisdom  with- 
out its  severity;  she  can  fed  what  is  due  to  na-. 


ture,  while  she  speaks  what  is  required  of  (mtu- 
dence. 

I  have  ever  thought  as  you  do,  ^'  that  it  is  not 
enou^  for  a  woman  not  to  swerve  from  the  duty 
of  a  wife ;  that  to  love  another  more  than  a  hus- 
band, is  an  adultery  of  the  heart ;  and  not  to 
love  a  husband  with  undivided  afiection,  is  a 
virmal  breach  of  die  vow  that  unites  us." 

But  I  dare  tiot  own  to  my  father  the  attach- 
ment from  which  these  arguments  are  drawn. 
There  is  a  sternness  in  his  idea  of  honour,  &am 
which  I  shrink  with  affiright  Images  of  ven- 
geance and  destruction  paint  diemsdves  to  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  his  discovering  that  weak- 
ness whidi  I  cannot  hide  from  myself.  Even 
before  my  mother,  as  his  wife,  I  tremble,  add 
dare*  not  disdose  it. 

How  hard  is  the  fate  of  your  Julia!  Unhappy 
from  feelings  which  she  cnerished  as  harmleas, 
which  stillSie  cannot  think  criminal,  yet  denied 
even  the  comfort  of  revealing,  except  to  her  Ma- 
ria, ^e  cause  of  her  distress !  Amidst  the  wreck 
of  our  fiunily's  fortunes,  I  shared  the  oommoo 
calamity ;  must  I  now  be  robbed  of  the  little  trea- 
sure I  had  saved,  spoiled  of  my  peace  <tf  mind, 
and  forbid  the  native  freedom  of  my  afiecdooB? 


I  am  called  to  dinner.  One  of  our  nei^boarB 
is  below,  a  distant  relation  of  Montauban,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Anotho*  stranger,  lA^ 
sette  says,  is  also  diere,  a  captain  of  a  ^p,  Ae 
thinks,  whom  she  remembm  having  seen  ibr- 
merly  at  Bdville. — ^Must  I  go  dien,  and  look  un- 
meaningcheerfrilness,  andtalkindififerent  diii^B, 
while  my  heart  is  torn  with  secret  agitation  ? 
To  fed  distress,  ispainfril ;  but  to  dissemble  it, 
is  torture. 


I  have  now  time  to  think,  and  power  to  ex- 
press my  thou^ts. — It  is  midnight,  and  the 
world  is  hushed  around  me !  After  the  agitatisn 
of  diis  day,  I  feel  scnnething  silendy  sad  at  my 
heart,  diat  can  pour  itself  out  to  my  firiend. 

SaviUon !  crud  Savillon !— -but  I  complain  as 
if  it  were  falsehood  to  have  forgotten  her,  whom 
perhaps  he  never  loved. 

She  too  mustforget  him — ^Maria !  heistfaehus- 
band  of  anodier !  That  sea^^^ptain,  who  dined 
widi  my  fether  to-day,  is  just  returned  from 
Martinique.  With  abeating  heart,  I  heard  him 
questioned  of  Savillon.— With  a  beating  heart,  I 
heard  him  tdl  of  the  riches  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired by  the  deadi  of  diat  relation  with  whom 
he  lived ;  but  judge  of  its  sensations,  when  he 
added,  that  Savillon  was  only  prevented,  by  that 
event,  from  marrying  the  daimiter  of  arich  plant- 
er, who  had  been  destined  tor  his  wife  on  ike 
very  day  his  unde  died,  and  whom  he  was  stfll 
to  marry  as  soon  as  decency  wouldpennit.  "  Aad 
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before  this  thne/'said  the  stranger, "  he  must  be 
her  husband." 

Before  this  time ! — ^While  I  was  cherishing 
romantic  hopes ;  or,  at  least,  while,  amidst  my 
distress,  I  had  preserved  inviolate  the  idea  of  his 
faith  and  my  own. — ^But  whither  does  this  delu- 
sion carry  me  ?  Savillon  has  broken  no  faith ;  to 
me  he  never  pledged  it.  Hide  me,  my  friend, 
from  the  consciousness  of  my  folly,  or  let  it  speak 
till  its  en>iation  be  made,  till  I  have  banished 
Savillon  nom  my  mind. 

Must  I  then  banish  him  from  my  mind?  Must 
I  forget  the  scenes  of  our  early  days,  the  opinions 
we  formed,  die  authors  we  read,  the  music  we 
played  together  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  was 
wont  to  retire  from  the  pro&nity  of  vulgar  souls 
to  indulge  the  rememraance ! 


I  heard  somebody  tap  at  my  door.  I  was  in 
that  state  of  mind  which  every  thing  terrifies  ; 
I  fancy  I  looked  terrified,  for  my  mouer,  when 
she  altered,  begged  me,  in  a  low  voice,  not  to  be 
alarmed. 

^^  I  come  to  see  vou,  Julia,"  said  she,  "  before 
I  go  to  bed.  Methought  you  looked  ill  at  sup- 
per."—" Did  I,  mamma  ?"  said  I ;"  I  am  well 
enough ;  indeed  I  am." — She  pressed  my  hand 
gently ;  I  attempted  to  smile';  it  was  with  dif- 
Scultv  I  forbore  weeping. 

^'  Your  mind,  child,  continued  my  mother, 
"  is  too  tender,  I  fear  it  is,  for  this  InuI  world. 
You  must  learn  to  conquer  some  of  its  feelings, 
if  you  would  be  just  to  yourself;  but  I  can  par- 
don you,  for  I  know  how  bewitching  thejr  are ; 
but  trust  me,  my  love,  they  must  not  be  mdul- 
ged  too  far  ;  they  poison  the  quiet  of  our  lives. 
Alas  I  we  have  too  little  at  best  1  I  am  aware 
how  ungracious  the  doctrine  is ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true.  If  tou  ever  have  a  child  like  yourself, 
you  will  tell  ner  this,  in  your  turn,  and  she  will 
not  believe  you." 

I  was  now  weeping  outright ;  it  was  the  only 
answer  I  could  make.  My  mod^er  embraced  me 
tenderly,  and  begged  me  to  be  calm,  and  endea- 
vour to  rest.  I  gave  her  mv  promise  to  go  soon 
to  bed :  I  am  about  to  perform  it ;  but  to  rest, 
Maria ! — ^Farewell. 


LETTER  XII. 

Julia  to  Maria. 

While  I  write,  my  paper  is  blotted  by  my 
tears.  They  fall  not  now  for  myself,  but  for 
my  father ;  you  know  not  how  he  has  wrung 
my  heart. 

He  had  another  appointment  this  day  with 
that  procureur,  who  once  visited  our  village  be- 
fore. Sure,  there  is  something  terrible  in  that 
man's  business.    Alas  I  I  form^ly  complained 


of  my  father's  ill-humour,  when  he  returned  to 
us  mim  a  meetins;  with  him ;  I  knew  not,  un- 
just that  I  was,  what  reason  he  then  might  have 
for  his  chagrin ;  I  am  still  knorant  of  their 
transactions,  but  have  too  good  ground  for  ma- 
king fri^htM  coigectures. 

On  his  return  in  the  evening,  he  found  my 
mother  and  me  in  separate  apartments.  She  has 
complained  of  a  slight  disorder,  from  cold,  I  be- 
lieve, these  two  or  three  days  past,  and  had  lain 
down  on  a  couch  in  her  own  room,  till  my  fa- 
ther shiHild  return.  I  was  left  alone,  ana  sat 
down  to  read  my  favourite  Racine. 

"  Iphigeniit !  said  my  father,  taking  up  ihe 
book,  ^^  Iphigenia !"  He  looked  on  me  piteously 
as  he  repeated  the  word.  I  cannot  make  you 
understand  how  much  that  single  name  express- 
ed, or  how  much  that  look.  He  pressed  me  to 
his  bosom,  and  as  he  kissed  me,  I  felt  a  tear  on 
his  cheek. 

^'  Your  mother  is  in  her  own  chamber,  my 
love  ?"  I  ofiered  to  go  and  fetch  her ;  he  held 
my  hand  fast,  as  if  he  would  not  have  me  leave 
hun.  We  stood  for  some  moments  thus,  till  my 
mother,  who  had  heard  his  voice,  entered  the 
room. 

We  sat  down  by  the  fire,  with  my  father  be- 
tween us.  He  looked  on  us  alternately  with  an 
afibcted  cheerfulness,  and  spoke  of  indifferent 
tiling  in  a  tone  of  gaiety  rather  Unusual  to  him ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  how  foreign  those  appear- 
ances were  to  the  real  mov^nents  of  his  soul. 

There  was  at  last  a  pause  of  silence,  which 
gave  them  time  to  overcome  him.  We  saw  a 
tear,  whidi  he  was  unable  to  repress,  be^  to 
steal  from  his  eve.  "  Mj  dearest  life !"  said  my 
motiier,  laying  hold  of  ms  hand,  and  kissing  it : 
I  pressed  the  other  in  mine.  '^  Yes,"  said  he, 
^'  I  am  still  rich  In  blessings,  while  these  are 
left  me.  You,  my  love,  have  ever  shared  my 
fortune  unrepining.  I  look  up  to  you  as  to  a 
superior  being,  who,  for  all  his  benefits,  acpepts 
of  our  gratitude  as  the  only  recorapence  we  have 
to  make.  This— this  last  retreat,  where  I  look- 
ed for  peace  at  least,  though  it  was  joined  to  po- 
verty, we  may  soon  be  forced  to  leave ! — ^Wilt 
thou  still  pardon,  still  comfort  the  man,  whose 
evU  destiny  has  drawn  thee  alon^with  it  to  ruin  ? 
And  tiiou  too,  my  child,  my  Juha !  thpu  wilt  not 
forsake  thy  father's  grey  hairs !  Misfortune  pur- 
sues him  to  the  last.  Do  thou  but  smile,  my  che- 
rub, and  he  can  bear  it  still."  I  threw  my  head 
on  his  knees,  and  bathed  them  with  my  tears. — 
*'  Do  not  unman  me,"  he  cried.  ''  I  would  sup- 
port my  situation  as  becomes  a  man.  Methinks, 
for  my  own  part,  I  could  endure  any  thing — 
but  my  wife !  my  child !  can  they  bear  want 
and  wretchedness  !"-T-"They  can  hear  any  thing 
with  you,"  said  my  mother.  I  startea  up,  1 
know  not  how ;  I  said  something,  I  know  not 
what ;  but,  at  that  moment,  I  felt  my  heart 
roused  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  My  mo- 
ther stood  on  one  side,  looked  gently  upwards. 
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her  hands,  which  were  clasped  together,  lean- 
ing on  my  father's  shoulder.  He  had  one  hand 
in  his  side,  the  other  pressed  on  his  bosom,  his 
figure  seeming  to  rise  above  itself,  and  his  eye 
bent  steadily  forward.  Methought,  as  I  looked 
on  ^em,  I  was  above  the  fears  of  himianity. 

Le  Blanc  entered.  "  'Tis  enough,"  said  my 
father,  taking  one  or  two  strides  through  the 
room,  his  countenance  still  preserving  an  air  of 
haughtiness.  "  Go  to  my  chamber,"  said  he  to 
Le  Blanc,  '^  I  have  some  business  for  you." 
When  they  left  the  room,  I  felt  the  weakness 
of  my  soul  return.  I  looked  on  my  mother; 
she  turned  from  me  to  hide  her  tears.  I  fell  on 
her  neck,  and  gave  a  loose  to  mine :  "  Do  not 
weep,  Julia !"  was  all  she  could  utter,  and  she 
wept  while  she  uttered  it. 

When  Le  Blanc  returned,  he  was  pale  as 
ashes,  and  his  hand  shook  so,  that  he  could 
hardly  carry  in  supper.  My  father  came  in  a 
few  minutes  after  nlm :  he  took  his  pla^e  at 
table  in  his  usual  way,  and  strove  to  look  as  he 
was  wont  to  do.  During  the  time  of  supper,  I 
observed  Le  Blanc  fix  lus  eye  upon  him ;  and, 
when  he  answered  some  little  questions  put  to 
him  by  my  father,  his  voice  trembled  m  his 
throat. 

After  being  left  by  ourselves,  we  were  for  some 
time  silent.  My  mother  at  last  spoke  through 
her  tears :  "  Do  not,  my  dearest  Roubign^," 
said  she,  "  add  to  our  misfortunes  by  an  un- 
kind concealment  of  them.  Has  any  new  cala- 
mity befallen  us  ?  When  we  retired  hither,  did 
we  not  know  tbe  worst  ?" — ^'  I  am  afraid  not," 
answered  he  calmly,  '^  but  my  fears  may  not  be 
altogetlier  just.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  love, 
things  may  turn  out  better  than  they  appear.  I 
was  affected  too  much  before  supper,  and  could 
not  conceal  it.  There  are  weak  moments,  when 
we  are  not  masters  of  ourselves.  When  I  look- 
ed on  my  Julia  and  you,  when  I  thought  on 
those  treasures,  I  was  a  very  coward ;  but  I 
have  resumed  my  fortitude,  and  I  think  I  can 
await  the- decision  calmly.  You  shall  know  the 
whole,  my  love ;  but  let  me  prevail  on  you  to 
be  comforted  in  the  mean  time;  let  not  our 
distresses  reach  us  before  their  time/*  He  rung 
for  Le  Blanc,  and  gave  him  directions  about 
some  ordinary  matters  for  next  day. 

As  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  room,  I  saw  that 
poor  fellow  standing  at  the  window  in  the  stair- 
case. "  What  do  you  here,"  said  I, ''  Le  Blanc  ?' 
— '*  Ah  !  Miss  Julia,"  said  he,  '^  I  know  not 
well  what  I  do."  He  followed  me  into  my  room 
without  my  bidding  him.  '^  My  master  has 
spoken  so  to  me  ! — ^When  he  called  me  out  be- 
fore supper,  as  you  saw,  I  went  with  him  into 
his  closet :  He  wrote  something  down,  as  if  he 
were  summing  up  money. — '  Here  are  so  much 
wages  due  to  you,  Le  Blanc,'  said  he,  putting 
the  paper  into  my  hand.  '  You  shall  receive 
the  money  now ;  for  I  know  not  how  long  these 
louis  may  be  mine  to  give  you.' — I  could  not 


read  the  figures,  I  am  sure  I  could  not ;  I  was 
struck  bhnd,  as  it  were,  when  he  spoke  bo.  He 
held  out  the  gold  to  me :  I  drew  back  ;  for  I 
would  not  have  touched  it  for  the  worid  ;  bat 
he  insisted  on  my  taking  it,  till  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  intreated  him  not  to  kill  me  by  ou- 
fering  such  a  thing.  At  lensth  he  threw  it 
down  on  his  table,  and  I  saw  lum  wipe  his  eyes 
with  his  handkerchief.  — '  My  dear  master !' 
said  I,  and  I  belike  I  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
for  seeing  him  so,  made  me  forget  myself.  He 
waved  his  hand  for  me  to  leave  the  room  ;  and^ 
as  I  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  if  I  had  not 
burst  into  tears,  I  think  I  should  have  faints 
away." — 

What  will  our  destiny  do  with  us  ?  But  I 
have  learned,  of  late,  to  look  on  misery  with  leas 
emotion.  My  soul  has  sunk  into  a  stupid  in- 
difference, and  sometimes,  when  she  is  roused 
at  all,  I  conceive  a  sort  of  pride  in  meeting  dis- 
tress with  fortitude,  since  I  cannot  hope  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness.  But  my  father,  Ma- 
ria ! — thus  to  bear  at  once  the  weakness  of  age, 
the  gripe  of  poverty,  the  buffets  of  a  world  with 
which  nis  spirit  is  already  at  war ! — there  my 
heart  bleeds  again !  The  complaints  I  have  made 
of  those  little  harshnesses  I  nave  sometimes  felt 
from  him,  rise  up  to  my  memory  in  the  form  of 
remorse.  Had  he  been  more  perfectly  indi^ 
gent,  methinks  I  should  have  pitied  him  less. 


I  was  alarmed  by  hearing  my  mother's  bell. 
She  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  had  almost  fainted.  She  is  now  a 
good  deal  better,  and  endeavours  to  make  light 
of  it ;  but  at  this  time  I  am  weaker  than  usvud, 
and  every  appearance  of  danger  frightens  me. 
She  chid  me  for  not  having  been  a-bed.  I  leave 
this  open  till  the  morning,  when  I  can  inform 
you  how  she  does. 


My  mother  has  got  up,  though  against  the 
advice  of  my  father  and  me.  It  may  be  ^mcy, 
but  I  think  I  see  her  eye  languid  and  weighed 
down.  I  would  stifle  even  the  thoughts  of  dan- 
ger, but  cannot.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Liseife  to  Maria, 

Madam, 
I  AM  commanded  by  my  dear  young  lady  to 
write  to  you,  because  she  is  not  m  a  condition 
to  write  herself.  I  am  sure  I  am  litde  able 
either.  I  have  a  poor  head  for  inditing  at  any 
time ;  and,  at  present,  it  is  so  full  of  the  me- 
lancholy scenes  I  have  seen,  that  it  goes  rounds 
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as  it  were^  at  the  thoughts  of  telling  them. 
When  I  think  whiat  a  lady  I  have  lost  I — To 
be  snre^  if  ever  there  was  a  saint  on  earth,  Ma- 
dame de  Roubignd  was  she — ^but  Heaven's  will 
be  done ! 

I  believe  Miss  Julia  wrote  you  a  letter  the 
day  she  was  taken  ill.  She  did  not  say  much, 
for  it  was  her  way  not  to  be  troublesome  with 
her  complaints ;  but  we  saw  by  all  her  looks  how 
distressed  she  was.  That  night  my  master  lay 
in  a  separate  apartment,  and  I  sat  up  by  her 
bed-side;  I  heard  her  tossing  and  restjess  all 
night  long,  and  now  and  then,  when  she  got  a 
few  moments  sleep,  she  would  moan  through  it 
sadly,  and  presendv  wake  with  a  start,  as  if 
something  had  frigntened  her.  In  the  mom- 
inff,  a  physician  was  sent  for,  who  caused  her 
to  be  blooded ;  and  we  thought  her  the  better 
for  it :  but  that  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  next  night  she  was  worse  than  before,  and 
complained  of  violent  pains  all  over  her  body, 
and  particularly  her  breast,  and  did  not  once 
shut  ner  eves  to  sleep.  They  took  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  from  her  now  tlian  at  firsts 
and  in  the  evening  she  had  a  blister  put  on,  and 
the  doctor  sat  by  her  part  of  the  nignt.  All  this 
time  Miss  Julia  was  scarce  ever  out  of  her  mo- 
ther's chamber,  except  sometimes  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  doctor  be^cd  of  her  to 
go,  and  he  and  I  were  both  attenoung  my  lady. 
My  master,  indeed,  that  last  night  took  her 
away,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  put  off  her  clothes, 
and  go  to  bed ;  and  I  heard  hrni  say  to  her  in  a 
whimper,  when  they  had  got  upon  the  stairs, 
*'  My  Julia,  have  pity  on  yourself  for  my  sake ; 
and  let  me  not  lose  ooth :" — And  he  wept,  I  saw, 
as  he  spoke ;  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  fourUi  day  my  lady  continued  much  in 
the  same  way ;  but  during  the  night  she  wan- 
dered a  good  deal,  and  spoke  much  of  her  hus- 
band and  daughter,  and  firequently  mentioned 
the  Count  de  Montauban.  The  doctor  ordered 
some  things,  I  forget  their  proper  name,  to  be 
laid  to  the  soles  of  her  feet,  which  seemed  to  re- 
lieve her  head  much ;  for  she  was  more  distinct 
towards  morning,  and  knew  me  when  I  cave 
her  drink,  and  called  me  by  my  name,  which 
she  had  not  done  before,  but  had  taken  me  for 
my  young  lady ;  but  her  voice  was  fainter  than 
ever,  and  her  physician  looked  more  alarmed, 
when  he  visited  her,  than  1  had  seen  him  do  all 
the  rest  of  her  illness.  My  master  was  then  in 
the  room,  and  presently  they  went  out  together ; 
my  lady  called  me  to  her,  and  asked  who  had 
gone  out ;  when  I  told  her,  she  said,  "  I  guess 
the  reason  ;  but.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  can  think 
of  it  without  terror." 

Her  daughter  entered  the  room  lust  then ;  she 
went  up  to  ner  mother,  and  asked  how  she  found 
herself?  "  More  at  ease,  my  child,"  said  she, 
'^  but  I  will  not  deceive  you  into  ho]ie ;  I  be- 
lieve this  momentary  relief  is  a  fatal  symptom ; 
my  own  feelings  tell  me  so^  and  the  doctor's 


looks  confirm  them." — "  Do  not  speak  so,  my 
dearest  mother !  for  Heaven's  sake^  do  not  I"— 
was  all  she  could  answer. 

The  doctor  returned  alon^with  mv  master. 
He  felt  my  lady's  pulse :  Miss  Julia  looked  up 
wildly  in  nis  face ;  my  master  turned  aside  his 
head ;  but  my  lady,  sweet  angel,  was  calm  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb.  "  Do  not  flatter  me,"  said  she, 
when  the  doctor  let  go  her  arm ;"  I  know  you 
think  I  cannot  recover." — **  I  am  not  without 
hopes,  madam,"  he  replied,  ''  though,  I  confess, 
'  my  fears  are  stroller  than  my  hopes."  My  lady 
looked  upwards  for  a  moment,  as  I  have  often 
seen  her  do  in  health.  Her  daughter  flung  her- 
self on  the  bed ;  I  thought  she  had  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  and  wanted  to  uft  her  up  in  my  arms, 
diough  I  was  all  of  a  tremble,  and  could  hardly 
support  myself.  She  started  up,  and  would'have 
spoken  to  ner  mother ;  but  sne  wept  and  sob- 
bed, and  could  not.  My  lady  b^ged  her  to  be 
composed ;  my  master  could  not  speak,  but  he 
laid  nold  on  her  hand,  and,  with  a  sort  of  gentle 
force,  led  her  out  of  ibe  room. 

My  lady  complained  of  a  dryness  in  her  mouth 
and  ups :  the  doctor  gave  her  a  glass  of  water, 
into  which  he  poured  a  little  somewhat  out  of 
a  phial ;  she  thanked  him  when  she  had  drunk 
it,  and  seemed  to  speak  easier :  he  said  he  should 
leave  her  for  a  little.  Monsieur  de  Roubignd 
came  in ;  "  Attend  my  daughter,"  said  she  to 
me ;  and  I  thought  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
my  master. 

I  found  Miss  Julia  in  the  parlour,  leaning  on 
the  table,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand :  wnen 
I  spoke,  she  fell  a-crying  again.  Soon  after  her 
^ther  came  in,  and  told  her  that  her  mother 
wished  to  see  her :  she  returned  along  with  my 
master,  and  they  were  some  time  together. 

When  I  was  called  1  found  my  lady  very  low, 
by  reason,  as  I  suppose,  she  had  worn  herself 
out  in  speEiking  to  them.  The  doctor  said  so  too, 
when  he  returned ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when 
I  attended  him  down  stairs,  he  said  to  me, 
''  That  excellent  lady  is  going  fast."  He  pro- 
mised to  see  her  again  in  two  hours ;  but  bdbre 
that  time,  we  found  she  had  grown  much  worse, 
and  had  lost  her  speech  altogether ;  and  when 
he  came,  he  said  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
make  her  as  easy  as  possible,  and  offered  to  stay 
with  her  hhnsefi",  which  he  did  till  about  three 
next  morning,  when  the  dear  good  lady  expired. 

Her  daughter  fainted  away,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  physician  could  recover  her.  It 
is  wonderful  how  my  master  bears  up,  in  order 
to  comfort  her ;  but  one  may  see  how  heavy  his 
grief  is  on  him  for  all  that  This  morning.  Miss 
Julia  desired  me  to  attend  her  to  the  chamber, 
where  her  mother's  corpse  is  laid.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  her  speak  so  calmly  as  she  did  ; 
arid,  though  I  made  so  free  as  to  dissuade  her 
much  at  first,  yet  she  persuaded  me  she  could 
bear  it  well  enough ;  and  I  went  with  her  ac- 
cordingly.   But  when  we  came  near  the  door. 
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she  ttopped,  and  pulled  me  back  into  her  romh^ 
and  leaned  on  my  arm^  and  fell  into  a  violent 
fit  of  weeping ;  yet,  when  I  begged  her  to  give 
over  thoughts  of  going,  she  sua  she  was  easy 
again,  and  would  go.  And  thus  two  or  three 
times  she  went  and  returned,  till  at  last,  she 
opened  the  door  in  desperation,  as  one  may  say, 
and  I  went  in  close  benind  her.  The  first  sight 
we  saw  was  Monsieur  de  Roubign^  at  the  bed- 
side, bending  over  the  corpse,  and  holding  one 
of  its  hands  in  his.  *'  Support  me,  Lisette !" 
cried  she ;  and  leaned  back  on  me  again.  My 
master  turned  about  as  she  spoke :  his  daughter 
took  courage,  as  it  were,  then,  and  walked  up 
to  the  body,  and  took  the  hand  that  her  father 
had  just  let  drop,  and  kissed  it.  '^  My  child !" 
said  he. — *^  My  father  !"  answered  my  dear 
young  lady ;  and  they  clasped  one  anouer  in  > 
their  arms.  I  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears 
when  I  saw  them ;  yet  it  was  not  altogether  for 
grief  neither ;  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I 
weep  when  I  think  of  it  yet.  May  Heaven  bless 
them  both,  and  preserve  them  to  support  one  an- 
other! 


Mj  lady's  bell  rung,  and  she  asked  me  if  I 
had  written  to  you  ?  When  I  told  her  I  had, 
she  inquired  if  I  had  sent  off  the  letter,  and  I 
was  fain  to  say  yes,  lest  she  should  ask  me  to 
read  it,  and  I  knew  how  bad  it  must  be  for  her, 
to  hear  all  I  have  told  your  ladyship  repeated. 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  sad  scrawl,  and  little  w(»th 
your  reading,  were  it  not  that  it  concerns  so 
dear  a  friend  of  yours  as  my  lady  is ;  and  I  have 
told  things  just  as  they  happ^ed,  and  as  they 
came  up  to  my  mind,  which  is  indeed  but  in  a 
confused  way  still.  But  I  ever  am,  madam,  widi 
respect. 

Your  faiUiful  and  obedient  servant, 

Lisette. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Jvlia  to  Maria. 


At  last,  my  Maria,  I  am  able  to  write.  In 
the  sad  society  of  my  afflicted  father,  I  have 
found  no  restraint  on  my  sorrows.  We  have  in- 
dulged them  to  the  fiill.  Their  first  turbulence 
is  subsided,  and  the  still  quiet  grief  that  now 
presses  on  my  bosom,  is  such  as  my  friend  may 
participate. 

**  Your  loss  is  common  to  thousands."  Such 
is  the  hackneyed  consolation  of  ordinary  minds, 
unavailing  even  when  it  is  true.  But  mine  is 
not  common ;  ^it  is  not  mer^j  to  lose  a  motfier, 
the  best,  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers! — 
Think,  Maria,  think  of  your  Julia's  ^tuation ; 
how  helpless,  how  forlorn  she  is  !^>A  father  pur- 
sued by  misfortune  to  the  wane  of  life ;  but, 
alas  !  he  looks  to  her  for  support !  he  has  out- 


lived ibe  last  of  his  ftienda,  and  those  wkm 
should  have  been  linked  to  him  by  die  ties  of 
blood,  the  same  fiital  disputes  whidi  mined  Us 
fortune,  have  shaken  from  his  side.  Beyond 
him, — and  he  is  old,  and  affliction  blasts  his 
age ! — ^beyond  him,  Maria,  and  but  for  tfaee,. — 
the  world  were  desolate  around  me. 

My  mother ! — you  have  seen,  you  have  known 
her.  Her  gentle,  out  assured  spirit,  was  the  to^ 
telary  power  to  which  we  ever  looked  up  for  oonft- 
fort  and  protection  ;  to  the  last  moment  it  cb- 
^ghtened  herself,  and  guided  us.  The  ni^  be- 
fore she  died,  she  called  me  to  her  bed-side :  ''I 
feel,  my  child,"  said  she,  '^  as  the  greatest  bit- 
terness of  parting,  the  thought  of  leaving  you  to 
affliction  and  distress.  I  have  but  one  oonsols- 
tion  to  receive  or  to  bestow,  a  reliance  on  that 
merciful  Being,  who,  in  this  hour,  as  in  all  the 
past,  has  not  forsaken  me !  Nefi  to  that  Being, 
you  will  shortly  be  the  only  remaining  nnmort 
of  the  unfortunate  Roubign^.  I  ha^  of  bUe, 
looked  on  one  measure  as  the  means  of  P^icii- 
ring  his  age  an  additional  stay ;  but  I  vnll  not 
prescribe  your  conduct,  or  warp  your  heart.  1 
know  the  purity  of  your  sentiments,  the  wanndi 
of  your  filial  afiection ;  to  those  and  the  gui- 
dance of  heaven "  SOie  had  s^ken  thus  fa 

with  difficulty ;  her  voice  now  iBuIed  in  the  at- 
tempt. My  fsither  came  into  the  room :  be  sat 
down  by  me;  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  and 
joining  ours,  whidi  were  both  laid  on  the  bed, 
together,  she  dasped  them  with  a  feeble  pres- 
sure, leaned  badrward,  seemingly  worn  out  with 
the  exertion,  and  looked  up  to  heaven,  as  if  di- 
recting us  thither  for  that  assistance  wliidi  her 
words  had  bequeathed  us,--her  last  words !  §m 
after  that  she  could  scarcely  speak  to  be  heard, 
and  only  uttered  some  broken  syllaUes,  till  i^ 
lost  the  power  of  utterance  altogether. 

These  words  cannot  be  fmntten  ;  they  pfees 
upon  my  mind  with  the  sacredness  <rf  a  parent's 
dying  instructions :  But  that  measure  they  sug- 
gested—is  it  not  against  the  dictates  of  a  still 
superior  power  ?  I  feel  the  tiioughts  of  it  ss  (tf 
a  crime.  Should  it  be  so,  Maria ;  w  do  I  mis- 
take the  whispers  of  inclination  ftx  the  sugges- 
tions of  conscience  ?  Yet  I, think  I  have  aeardi- 
ed  my  bosom  impartially,  uid  its  answer  is  uni- 
form. Were  it  otherwise,  should  it  ever  be  other- 
wise, what  would  not  your  Julia  do  to  smooch 
the  latter  days  of  a  father,  on  whose  grey  haiB 
distresses  are  multiplied ! 

Methinks,  since  this  last  blow,  he  is  gresdj 
chang^  That  haughtinessof  spirit,  vdiicfa  seem- 
ed to  brave,  but  in  reahty  was  irriuted  by  nus- 
fortune,  has  left  him.  He  looks  cafanly  i^on 
things;  they  ftfect  him  more,  but  hurt  hiin)e»; 
his  tears  fall  oftener,  but  they  are  less  temUe 
than  the  sullen  gloom  which  used  to  darken  Ms 
aspect.  I  can  now  mingle  mine  with  his,  free 
to  affliilion,  widiout  uneasiness  or  frar ;  and 
those  offices  of  kindness,  whidi  once  my  piety 
exacted,  are  now  the  ofeing  of  my  heart. 
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MoDtauban  has  bduiv^  on  this  occadon^  as 
became  his  character.  How  perfect  were  it^  but 
for  that  weakness  which  regards  your  Julia !  He 
came  to  see  my  father  the  day  after  that  on  which 
my  modier  died.  ^^  I  will  not  endeayour^"  said 
he^  "  to  stop  the  current  of  your  grief:  that 
comfort  which  the  world  offers^  at  times  like 
these,  flows  not  irom  feding^  and  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed to  it.  Your  s(»Tow  is  just.  I  come  to 
give  ^ou  leisure  to  indulge  it.  Employ  me  in 
those  irksome  offices,  which  distress  us  more  than 
the  tears  they  oblige  us  to  dry ;  think  nothing 
too  mean  to  unpose  on  me,  that  can  any  how  re- 
lieve my  friend." 

And  this  friend  his  dau^^ter  is  forced  to  de- 
prive him  of !  Such  at  least  is  the  common  pride 
of  the  sex,  that  will  not  brook  any  other  connec- 
tion where  one  is  rejected.  I  am  assailed  by  mo- 
tives on  every  hand ;  but  my  own  feelings  are 
still  unconquered.  Support  them,  my  ever-ffiith- 
£al  Maria,  if  they  are  just ;  if  not — but  they 
cannot  be  umust.    ^ 

The  only  friend  of  my  own  sex,  whom  I  pos- 
sessed besides  thee,  is  now  no  more !  We  need- 
ed no  additional  tie ;  yet,  methinks,  in  the  grief 
of  my  heart,  I  lean  upon  yours  with  increasing 
a£^tion.  Thou  too — I  will  not  say  pity-r-thou 
shalt  love  me  more. 


LETTER  XV. 


JuUa  to  Maria, 

I  HAVs  this  moment  received  your  answer  to 
my  last.  Ah !  my  friend,  it  answers  not  as  I 
wished.  Is  this  frowardness  in  me,  to  hear  with 
pleasure  only  the  arguments  on  one  side,  when 
my  conduct  should  be  guided  by  those  on  both? 

You  say,  "  It  is  from  die  absence  of  Savillon, 
that  the  impression  he  had  made  on  my  heart 
has  ffldiied  its  present  strength ;  that  the  con- 
templation of  distant  objects  is  (dways  stronger 
than  the  sense  of  present  ones ;  and  that,  were 
I  to  see  him  now,  were  I  daily  to  behold  hhn  the 
husband  of  another,  I  should  soon  grow  tranquil 
at  the  si^t  That  it  is  injustice  to  mysdif,  and 
a  want  of  that  proper  pride,  which  should  be  the 
constant  attendant  of  our  sex,  to  suffer  this  un- 
happy attachment  to  overcome  my  mind ;  and 
^at,  after  looking  calmly  on  the  world,  you  can- 
not allow  so  much  force  to  those  impressions,  as 
Cfor  youth  was  apt  to  suppose  in  them.  That 
they  are  commonly  vanqui^ed  by  an  effort  to 
vanquish  them ;  and  that  the  sinking  under  their 
pressure  is  one  of  those  diseases  of  the  mind, 
which,  like  certain  diseases  of  the  body,  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  better  faculties  will  very  soon  re- 
move. 

There  is  reason  in  alL  this ;  but  while  you  ar- 
gue from  reason,  I  must  decide  from  my  feelii^ 
In  every  one's  own  case,  there  is  a  rule  of  ju^- 
ing,  which  is  not  the  less  powerfrd  that  one  can- 


not express  it.  I  insist  not  on  die  memory  of  Sa- 
villon ;  I  can  forget  him ;  I  think  I  can — ^time 
will  be  kind  that  way — it  is  fit  I  should  forget 
him — ^he  is  happy,  as  the  husband  of  another.— 
But  should  I  wed  any  man,  be  his  worth  what 
it  may,  if  I  feel  not  that  lively  preference  for  him 
which  waits  not  for  reasoning  to  persuade  its  con- 
sent ?  The  suggestions  I  have  heard  of  Montau- 
ban's  unwearied  love,  his  uncommon  virtues, 
winning  my  aflections  in  a  state  of  wedlock,  I 
have  always  held  a  very  dangerous  experiment ; 
there  is  emiivocation  in  those  vows,  wnich  unite 
us  to  a  husband,  our  affection  for  whom  we  leave 
to  contingency. — "  But  I  already  esteem  and  ad- 
mire him." — It  is  most  true ! — ^why  is  he  not 
contented  with  my  esteem  and  admiration  ?  If 
those  feelings  are  to  be  ripened  into  love,  let  him 
wait  that  period,  when  my  hand  may  be  his 
without  a  blush.  This  I  have  already  told  him ; 
he  almost  owned  the  injustice  of  his  request,  but 
pleaded  the  ardour  of  passion  in  excuse.  Is  this 
fair  dealing,  Maria  ?  mat  his  feelingB  are  to  be 
an  apology  for  his  suit,  while  mine  are  not  allow- 
ed to  be  a  reason  for  refusal  ? 


I  am  called  away  by  my  father ;  I  heard  the 
Count's  voice  below  some  time  before.  There  was 
a  solemni^  in  my  father's  manner  of  asking  me 
down,  which  indicates  something  important  in 
ibis  visit  You  shall  hear  what  that  is  before 
this  letter  is  dosed.— Again !  he  is  come  to  fetch 
me. 


Maria !  let  me  recover  my  surprise !  Yet  why 
flhould  I  be  surprised  at  the  generosity  of  Mon- 
tauban  ?  I  know  the  native  nobleness  of  his  soul. 
—Was  it  in  such  a  girl  as  me  to  enfeeble  it  so 
long? 

My  father  led  me  into  the  parlour.  Montau- 
ban  was  standing  in  a  pensive  posture ;  he  made 
me  a  silent  bow.  I  was  placed  m  a  chair,  stand- 
ing near  another  which  the  Count  had  occupied 
before :  He  sat  down.  My  father  walked  to  the 
window,  his  back  was  to  us.  Montauban  put 
himself  once  or  twice  into  the  attitude  of  sp^-» 
ing :  But  we  were  still  slerxU 

My  father  turned  and  approached  us.  "  The 
Count  has  something  fo  communicate,  Julia. — 
'Would  you  choose,  sir,  that  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  her  alone  ?"— *'  No,"  answered  he,  "it 
is  an  expiation  to  both,  and  both  should  hear  it 
made.  I  fear  I  have,  unwittingly,  been  the  cause 
of  disquiet  to  a  feunily,  whose  society,  for  some 
time  past,  has  been  one  of  the  diief  sweeteners 
ofmylife.  Theyknowmygratitudefor  the  bless- 
ing of  that  intimacy  whicn  they  were  kind  enough 
to  allow  me.  When  I  wished  for  a  more  tender 
connection,  they  could  not  blame  my  wish ;  but, 
when  I  pressed  it  so  far  as  to  wound  their  peace. 


afS 
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they  had  fonner- 
I  eannot  now  bear  to  lose. 
mj  suit.  Miss  Julia,  let  it  speak, 
_oB,  hot  an  increase  of  my  afiec- 
ic  resard,  which  you  often  nad  the 
^fimtamitf  to  eomess  for  me,  was  impaired  by  my 
MCB,^  kt  me  recover  it  by  this  sacrifice  (n  my 
I ;  ukd  while  I  derote  to  your  quiet  the  so- 
I  of  my  love,  let  it  confirm  to  me  every 
pcivikge  of  the  most  sacred  friendship." 

Sttdi  were  the  words  of  Montauban.  I  know 
not  what  answer  I  made :  I  remember  a  move- 
ment of  admiration,  and  no  more.  At  that  in- 
stant, he  seemed  nobler  than  ever ;  and  when, 
in  q>ite  of  his  firmness,  a  tear  broke  forth,  my 
pity  almost  carried  me  beyond  my  esteem.  How 
liappy  might  this  man  make  another  I  Julia  de 
Roubign^  is  fated  to  be  miserable ! 


LETTER  XVL 

jT^  Count  de  Montauban  to  Mons.  Duvergne, 
at  Farts, 


I  HAVE  sent  only  thr^  of  the  bills  I  proposed 
in  my  last  to  remit ;  that  for  five  thousand,  and 
the  other  for  twelve  thousand  livres,  at  short 
dates,  I  have  retained,  as,  I  believe,  I  shall  have 
use  for  them  here.  You  may  discount  some  of 
the  others,  if  you  want  money  for  immediate  use^ 
which,  however,  I  imagine,  will  not  be  the  case. 

I  b^  you  may,  immediately  on  receipt  of  this, 
send  the  inclosed  letter  as  directed.  The  name 
in  the  superscription  I  have  made  Vervette, 
diough  my  steward,  from  whom  I  take  it,  is  not 
sure  if  it  be  exactly  that ;  but,  as  he  tells  me 
the  man  is  a  procureur  of  some  practice,  and  is 
certain  as  to  tne  place  of  his  residence,  I  imagine 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  findine  him.  I 
wish  my  letter  to  reach  him  in  Paris ;  but  if  you 
hear  that  he  is  gone  into  the  country,  send  me 
notice  by  the  messenger,  who  is  to  fetch  down 
my  uncle's  papers,  by  whom  I  shall  receive  your 
answer  sooner  dian  oy  poet. 


LETTER  XVIL 

LUette  to  Maria* 


Madam, 
I  MAKE  bold  to  write  ihis,  in  great  haste,  be- 
cause I  am  sensible  of  your  friendship  for  my 
lady,  and  that  you  will  thank  me  for  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  trying  to  serve  her  father  and 
her  m  their  present  distress.  She,  poor  lady,  is 


in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be  able  to  write ; 
and  besides^  she  is  so  noUe-minded,  that  I  dare 
be  sworn  she  would  not  tell  you  the  worst,  kn 
it  should  look  like  asking  your  aasistanoe. 

How  shall  I  teU  you,  madam  ?  Mypoormaa- 
ter  is  in  dan^  of  being  forced  away  from  us, 
and  thrown  mto  prison  Ta  debt,  it  seems,  omist^ 
to  some  peq>le  in  Paris,  on  account  of  expenoes 
about  that  unfortunate  law-suit,  baa  been  p«t 
into  the  hands  of  a  procureur,  who  will  not  hear 
of  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  it ;  and  be  was 
here  this  morning,  and  told  my  master,  9»  Le 
Blanc  overheard,  that,  if  he  could  not  procme 
the  money  in  three  hours  time,  he  must  attend 
him  to  a  jail.  My  master  wished  to  conceal  this 
frt>m  his  daughter,  and  desired  the  procorenr  to 
do  his  duty,  without  any  noise  or  oisturbanoe ; 
but  Le  Blanc  had  scarcdy  gone  up  stairs  when 
she  called  him,  and  inquii^  about  that  flaan  a 
business ;  and  he  could  not  hide  it,  his  heart  was 
so  fiill,  and  so  he  told  her  all  that  had  passed  be- 
low. Then  she  flew  down  to  her  father's  room, 
and  hung  about  him  in  such  a  manner,  weepti^ 
and  sobbing,  that  it  would  have  melted  the  heart 
of  a  savage ;  and  so,  to  be  sure,  I  said  to  the  pro- 
cureur :  but  he  did  not  mind  me  a  bit,  nor  my 
lady  neither,  though  she  looked  so  as  I  never  be- 
held her  in  all  my  life ;  and  I  was  terrified  to  see 
her  so,  and  said  all  I  could  to  comfort  her,  but 
to  no  purpose.  At  last  a  servant  of  the  procureur 
brougnt  nim  a  letter,  and  presently  he  went  oat 
of  the  house,  but  Idft  two  of  his  att^idants  to 
watch  that  my  master  should  not  escape ;  and 
they  are  now  here,  and  they  say  that  he  cannot 
grant  any  respite  ,*  but  that  as  sure  as  can  be, 
when  he  returns,  he  will  take  away  Mona.  de 
Roubign^  to  prison.  I  send  this  by  a  boy,  a  ne- 
phew of  Le  Blanc's,  who  serves  a  gentl^an  in 
this  province,  who  is  just  now  going  poat  to  Pa- 
ris, and  the  boy  called  on  his  way,  by  g^ood  for- 
tune, to  see  his  uncle.  I  am,  in  haste,  your  very 
faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

LiSETTE. 

My  lady  is  much  more  composed  now,  and  so  is 
my  master.  The  procureur  has  not  returned 
yet,  and  I  have  a  sort  of  hope ;  yet  God  knowv 
whence  it  should  be,  except  from  your  ladj- 
ship. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Lisette  to  Maria. 

To  be  sure,  madam,  you  must  have  been 
much  afiected  with  the  distress  in  our  ftmily,  of 
which  I  informed  you  in  my  last,  consideriiig 
what  a  friendship  there  is  between  my  dear  lady 
and  you.  And  now  I  am  mudi  vexed,  that  I 
should  have  given  you  so  mudi  uneasinoB  in 
vain,  and  send  this  to  let  you  know  of  the  happy 
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deliyennee  my  master  has  met  with^  from  that 
most  generous  of  men  the  Count  de  Montauhan  ; 
I  say^  the  most  generous  of  men,  as  to  be  sure 
he  is^  to  advance  so  lar^  &  sum  without  any  near 
prospect  of  bemg  repaid,  and  without  ever  oeing 
asked  to  do  such  a  favour ;  for  I  verily  believe 
my  master  would  die  before  he  would  ask  such 
a  nvour  of  any  one,  so  high-minded  he  is,  not- 
withstanding all  his  misfortunes.  He  is  just  now 
gone  to  see  the  Count;  for  that  noble-hearted 
gentleman  would  not  come  to  our  house,  lest,  as 
Monsieur  de  Roubign^  said,  he  should  seem  to 
triumph  in  the  eflfects  of  his  own  eenerosity.  In- 
deed, the  thing  was  done  as  if  it  nad  been  done 
by  witchcraft,  without  one  of  his  family  suspect- 
ing such  a  matter ;  and  the  procureur  never  came 
back  at  all,  only  sent  a  paper  discharging  the 
debt,  to  one  of  the  men  he  had  left  behind,  who, 
upon  that,  behaved  very  civilly,  and  went  away 
with  much  better  manners,  forsooth,  than  they 
came ;  but  Le  Blanc  followed  them  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  they  met  the  mxKureur,  and  thus  it 
was  that  we  discovered  the  debt  to  have  been 
paid  by  the  Count,  who,  it  seems,  had  sent  that 
letter,  hut  without  a  name,  which  the  procureur 
received,  when  he  left  us  at  the  time  I  wrote 
your  ladyship  last 


afh  still  in  her  chamber  alone,  and  has  never 
ed  me,  as  she  promised.  Poor  dear  soul  I  I 
am  sure  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  her,  that 
I  would ;  and  well  I  may,  for  she  is  the  kind- 
est, sweetest  lady  to  me,  and  so  indeed  idie  is  to 
every  body. 

And  now,  madam,  I  am  sure  I  should  ask  a 
thousand  pardons  for  using  the  freedom  to  write 
to  you  in  such  a  manner,  pust  by  starts,  as  things 
happen.  But  I  am  sensible  your  ladyship  wul 
not  impute  my  doing  so  to  any  want  of  re- 
spect, but  only  to  my  desire  of  giving  your  lady- 
stiip  an  account  of  the  situation  of  my  lady,  and 
of  this  family ;  which  you  were  so  condescend- 
ing as  to  say,  after  my  first  letter,  you  were 
much  obUged  to  me  for  giving  you,  and  begged 
that  it  might  be  in  my  own  style,  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  none  of  the  best ;  but  which  your  lady- 
ship will  be  so  good  as  pardon,  especially  as  I 
am,  when  I  write  to  you  about  these  things,  in 
a  flutter,  as  one  may  say,  as  well  as  having  little 
time  to  order  my  expressions  for  the  best.  I  am, 
honoured  ma!lam. 

With  due  respect, 
,    Your  faithful 

And  obedient  servant, 

LiSETTE. 


Monsieur  de  Roubign^  is  returned  from  his 
visit  to  the  Count  de  Montauhan,  and  has  been 
a  long  time  closeted  with  my  lady ;  and,  to  be 
sure,  something  particular  must  have  passed,  but 
what  it  is  I  cannot  guess ;  only  I  am  certain  it 
is  something  more  than  common,  because  I  was 
in  the  way  when  they  parted,  and  my  lady  pass- 
ed me,  and  I  saw  by  her  looks  that  there  had 
been  something.  When  she  went  into  her  own 
chamber,  I  followed  her,  and  there  she  sat  down, 
leaning  her  arm  on  her  dressing-table,  and  gave 
such  a  siffh  as  I  thought  her  heart  would  nave 
burst  wim  it.  Then  I  thought  I  might  speak, 
and  ask^  if  she  was  not  well  ? — "  Very  well, 
Lisette,"  said  she ;  but  she  said  it  as  if  she  was 
not  well  for  all  that,  breathing  strongly  as  she 
spoke  the  words,  as  one  does  wnen  one  has  run 
one's  self  out  of  breath.  "  Leave  me,  child," 
said  she ;  "  I  will  call  you  again  by  and  by." 
And  80  I  left  her  as  she  bid  me ;  and  as  I  went 
out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  softly  behuid 
me,  I  heard  her  start  up  from  her  chair,  and 
say  to  herself,  '*  The  lot  is  cast !"  I  think  that 
was  it. 


My  master  has  been  all  this  while  in  his  study 
writing,  and  just  now  he  called  Le  Blanc,  and 
cave  £bn  a  letter  for  the  Count  de  Montau- 
han ;  and  Le  Blanc  told  me  as  he  passed,  that 
Monsieur  de  Boubien^  looked  gayer,  and  more 
in  spirito  than  usual,  when  he  gave  it  him.  My 


LETTER  XIX. 

Julia  to  Maria* 

In  the  intricacies  of  my  fate,  or  of  my  con- 
duct, I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  consider 
you  my  support  and  my  judge.  For  some  days 
past  these  have  come  thick  upon  me ;  but  I  could 
not  find  composure  enough  to  state  them  coolly 
even  to  myself.  At  this  hour  of  midnight,  I  have 
summon^  up  a  still  recollection  of  the  past ; 
and  with  you,  as  my  other  conscience,  I  wiU  un- 
fold and  examine  it. 

The  ready  zeal  of  my  faithftd  Lisette  has,  I 
understand,  saved  me  a  recital  of  the  distress  in 
which  ray  lather  found  himself  involved,  from 
the  consequences  of  that  unfortunate  law-suit 
we  have  so  ^ften  lamented.  I  could  only  share 
it  with  him ;  but  a  more  efiectual  friend  step- 
ped forth  in  the  Count  de  Montauhan.  His  ge- 
nerosity relieved  my  father,  and  gave  him  back 
to  freeaom  and  your  Julia. 

The  manner  of  his  doing  this  was  such  as  the 
delicacy  of  a  mind,  jealous  of  its  own  honour, 
would  prompt  in  the  cause  of  another's.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  circumstance,  previous  to  the 
Count's  performing  it,  which  aaded\o  that  de- 
licacy. My  father  did  not  then  perceive  this ; 
it  was  not  till  he  waited  on  Montauhan,  that  the 
force  of  it  struck  his  mind. 

When  he  returned  home,  I  saw  some  remains 
of  that  pride,  which  formerly  rankled  under  the 
receipt  of  favours  it  was  unable  to  return.  "  My 
Juha,"  said  he, "  your  father  is  unhappy ;  every 
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way  unhappy ;  but  it  is  fit  I  ^oold  be  humble — 
Pierre  de  Roubign^  must  learn  humility !"  He 
uttered  these  words  iu  a  tone  that  frightened 
me ; — ^I  ccmld  not  speak.  He  saw  me  confused, 
I  believe ;  and  putting  on  a  milder  aspect,  took 
my  hand  and  kissed  it. — '^  Heaven  knows,  that, 
for  myself,  I  rate  not  life  and  liberty  at  much ; 
— ^but,  when  I  thought  what  my  child  must  suf- 
fer— I  alone  am  left  to  protect  her — and  I  am 
old  and  weak,  and  must  ask  for  that  assistance 
which  I  am  unable  to  repay."T-''  The  generous, 
sir,"  said  I, ''  know  from  their  own  hearts  what 
yours  can  feel :  all  beyond  is  accident  alone."— 
''  The  generous,  indeed,  my  child !  but  you  know 
not  all  the  generosity  of  Montauban.  When  he 
tore  himself  from  those  hopes  which  his  love  had 
taught  him ;  when  he  renounced  his  pjretenaions 
to  mat  hand,  which  I  know  can  alone  confer 
happiness  on  his  life ;  it  was  but  for  a  more  de- 
licate opportunity  of  relieving  thy  fadier.-^^  I 
oould  not,'  said  be,  ^  while  I  sought  your  daugh- 
ter's love,  bear  die  appearance  of  purchasing  it 
by  a  favour ;  now,  when  I  have  renounced  it 
for  ever,  I  am  free  to  the  offices  of  friendship.' 
— Had  you  seen  him,  Julia,  when  he  tnronoun- 
ced  this Jbr  ever!  great  as  his  soul  is,  he  wept  1 
by  Heaven,  he  wept,  at  pronoundi^  it ! — These 
tears,  Julia,  l^ese  tears  of  my  friend ! — ^Would  I 
had  met  my  dungeon  in  silence ;  they  had  not 
torn  my  heart  thus !" 

Mana,  mine  was  swelled  to  a  sort  of  endiusi-* 
astic  madness — 

I  fell  at  his  feet.— 

'^  No,  mv  father,  they  shall  not.— Amidst  die 
fiiU  of  her  nunily,  your  daughter  shall  not  stand 
aloof  in  safety.  She  should  have  shared  the  pri- 
son of  her  father  in  the  pride  of  adversity ;  be- 
hold her  now  the  partner  of  his  humiliation ! 
Tell  the  Count  de  Montauban,  that  Julia  de 
Roubign^  <^ers  that  hand  to  his  generosity, 
which  she  refused  to  his  solicitation  ; — tell  him 
also  she  is  above  deceit :  she  will  not  conceal  the 
small  value  of  the  gift  'Tis  but  the  offering  of 
a  wretch,  who  woiud  somehow  requite  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  faUier,  and  the  services  of  his 
friend.  If  he  should  now  r^ect  it,  that  ugly 
debt,  which  his  unhappiness  lays  us  under,  wiU 
be  repaid  in  the  debas^ent  she  endures ;  if  he 
accepts  of  it  as  it  is,  tell  him  its  mistress  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  duty  that  should  attend  it." 

My  fiither  seemed  to  recover  at  my  words; 
yet  surprise  was  mixed  with  the  satisfaction  his 
countenance  expressed.  "  Are  these  your  sen- 
timents, my  love  ?"  pressing  my  hand  closer  in 
his.  The  neroism  of  duty  was  wasted — I  an- 
swered him  widi  teiffs.  '*  Speak,  my  Julia, 
coolly !  and  let  not  the  distresses  of  your  father 
warp  your  resolution.  He  can  endure  any  thing ; 
even  ms  gratitude  shall  be  silenced." — My  for- 
titude revived  again. — ^'  There  is  some  weak- 
ness, sir,  attends  even  our  best  resolves :  mine 
are  not  without  it ;  but  they  are  fixed,  and  I 
have  spoken  them."    He  asked  if  he  might  ac- 


quldnt  Monsieur  de  Montauban.  '' Immedtaie- 
tji  sir,"  I  answered,  ^' if  you  pkaae  ;  tlieaooBer 
he  knows  my  resolution,  the  more  will  he  aeeit 
flowing  from  my  heart."  My  fEither  went  inla 
his  study,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  read  to 
me.  It  was  not  all  I  oould  have  wished,  yet  I 
oould  not  mend  it  hj  correction.  Who  dbifi 
ave  wc^ds  to  the  soul  at  such  a  time?  My  very 
mounts  are  not  accurate  expressions  of  what  I 
feel :  there  is  something  busy  about  my  hesiti 
which  I  cannot  reduce  into  thinking. — Oh ' 


ria! 


!Ma. 


Montauban  came  immediately  on  the  roeeipt 
of  this  letter;  we  did  not  expect  nim  that  night; 
we  were  at  supper.  In  wnat  a  sitaatioii  wm 
your  Julia  while  it  lasted !  In  tfaia  tenible  in- 
terval, I  was  obliged  to  meet  his  eye  sometimeB, 
in  addresidng  ordinary  civilities  to  him.  To  see 
him,  to  speak  to  him  thus,  while  the  £ate  of  ny 
life  was  within  the  power  of  a  few  little  words, 
was  such  torture,  as  it  required  the  ittmost  of 
my  resolution  to  bear.  My  father  saw  it,  and 
put  as  speedy  an  end  to  our  meal  as  posBiblew— 
We  were  left  alone. 

My  &ther  q[>ok^  first,  not  withoat  hesitation. 
^-Montauban  was  still  more  confused ;  but  it 
was  the  confusion  of  a  hwpy  man.  He  SDoiee 
aoine  half  sentences  about  the  delicacy  of  my 
timents  and  his  own ;  Imt  was  entangled  tl 
and  I  think  not  able  to  extricate  himsdf.  Atlsst, 
turning  frdler  towards  me,  who  sat  the  aSknt 
▼ictim  of  the  scene,  (why  should  I  sooce  throu^ 
that  word  when  writing  to  ]rou  ?  Tot  it  is  a  bad 
one,  and  I  pray  you  to  forgive  it, ;  he  said,  he 
knew  his  own  unworthiness  of  that  hand,  which 
my  generosity  had  now  allowed  him  to  hopeiiH' ; 
but  that  every  endeavour  of  his  future  li^ — the 
rest  was  common  place;  for  his  sex  have  hoi 
one  sort  of  expression  ^  the  exulting  modesty 
of  success. — My  father  put  m^  hand  in  his— -i 
was  obliged  to  raise  my  eyes  m>m  the  gnnnid, 
and  look  on  him  ;  his  were  bent  earnestly  ob 
me:  there  was  too,  too  much  joy  in  than,  Jhfo- 
ria ;  mine  could  not  bear  them  long. — *^  That 
hand,"  said  my  father,  ^^  is  the  last  treasoxe  of 
Roubign^.  Fallen  as  his  fOTtunes  are,  not  the 
wealth  of  worlds  had  purdiased  it:  to  your 
friendship,  to  your  virtue,  he  is  blessed  in  be- 
queathing it."—"  I  know  its  value,"  said  the 
Count,  ^'  and  receive  it  as  the  dearest  gift  of 
.  heaven  and  you."*— He  kissed  my  hand  witn  ir- 


itis done,  and  I  am  Montauban'sftr  ererf— 

LETTER  XX. 

MonUn^cm  to  Segorvdi 

GivB  me  joy,  Segarva^  give  me  joy — the  bfc- 
ly  Julia  is  mine.  Let  not  the  torpid  oonsid 
tions  of  prudence,  which  jyour  last  letter  i 
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'      tnned>  iise  up  to  check  the  happiness  of  your 
friend^  or  that  which  his  good  fi)rtiine  will  b&- 
>      stow  on  YOU.  Trust  me  thy  fears  are  groundless 
— didst  uou  hut  know  her  as  I  do ! — Perhaps  I 
I       am  more  tender  that  way  than  usual ;  hut  there 
'       ^ere  some  of  your  fears  I  felt  a  hlush  in  reading. 
*ralk  not  of  we  looseness  of  marriage  vows  in 
France^  nor  compare  her  with  those  women  of 
it,  whose  heads  are  giddy  with  the  follies  of  fa^ 
fihion^  and  whose  hearts  are  debauched  by  the 
manners  of  its  votaries.    Her  virtue  was  ever 
I       above  the  breath  of  suspicion,  and  I  dare  pledge 
I        my  life,  it  will  ever  continue  so.  But  that  is  not 
enough ;  lean  feel  as  you  do,  that  it  is  not  enough, 
t       I  know  the  nobleness  of  her  soul,  the  delicacy 
t       of  her  sentiments.    She  would  not  give  me  her 
i       band  except  Ax)m  motives  of  r^ard  and  affec- 
tion, were  I  master  of  millions.  I  rejoice  that  her 
own  situation  is  such,  as  infers  no  suspicion  of 
interestedness  in  me ;  were  she  not  Julia  de  Rou- 
bign^,  I  would  not  have  wedded  her  with  the 
world  for  her  dower. 

You  talk  of  her  former  reluctance ;  but  I  am 
not  young  enough  to  imagine,  that  it  is  impose 
fiible  for  a  marriage  to  to  happy  widiout  that 
glow  of  rapture,  which  lovers  have  felt,  and 
poets  descrioed.  Those  starts  of  passion  ax  not 
the  basis  for  wedded  felicity,  whidi  wisdom 
would  chuse,  because  they  are  only  the  delirium 
of  a  month,  which  possession  destroys,  and  dis- 
appointment follows. — I  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  afibction  of  Julia,'  though  it  is  not  of  that 
intemperate  kind  which  some  brides  have  ^ewn. 
Had  you  seen  her  eyes  how  they  spoke,  when 
faer  father  gave  me  her  hand !  there  was  still  re« 
luctanoe  in  them,— -a  reluctance  more  wixlning 
than  all  the  flush  of  consent  could  have  made 
her.  Modesty  and  fear,  esteem  and  gratitude, 
darkened  and  enlightened  them  by  turns;  and 
those  tears,  ^ose  silent  tears,  which  thev  shed, 
^ve  me  a  more  sacred  bond  of  her  attacnment, 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  words  to  have  formed. 
I  have  sometimes  allowed  myself  to  think,  or 
rather  I  have  supposed  you  thmking,  it  might 
be  held  an  imputation  on  the  purity  of  her  af- 
fection, that  from  an  act  of  generosity  towards 
her  father,  f  with  the  circumstances  of  which  I 
was  under  tbe  necessity  of  acquainting  you  in 
my  last,^  her  hand  became  rather  a  debt  of  gnu- 
titude,  tnan  a  gift  of  love.  But  there  is  a  decep« 
tiou  in  those  romantic  sounds,  which  tell  us,  that 
pure  affection  should  be  unbiassed  in  its  disposal 
of  a  lover  or  i^  mistrem.  If  they  say,  that  affec- 
tion is  a  mere  involuntary  impulse,  neither  wait- 
ing the  decisions  of  reason,  nor  ihe  dirauasives 
of  prudence,  do  they  not  in  reality  degrade  us  to 
machines,  which  are  blindly  actuatS  by  some 
ancontroUable  power  ?  If  they  allow  a  woman 
reasonable  motives  for  her  attachment,  what  can 
be  stronger  than  those  sentiments  which  excite 
her  esteem,  and  those  proems  of  them  which  pro- 
daoe  her  gratitude  ? 


But  why  do  I  thus  reason  on  my  happiness  ? 
—I  feel  no  fears,  no  suspicion  of  alloy  to  it ;  and 
I  will  not  search  for  them  in  abstract  opinion, 
or  in  distant  conjecture. 

Tuesday  next  is  fixed  for  the  day  that  is  to 
unite  us ;  the  show  and  ceremony  that  mingle  so 
ill  with  the  feelings  of  a  time  like  this,  our  si- 
tuation here  renders  unnecessary.  A  few  of  those 
simple  ornaments,  in  which  my  Julia  meets  the 
gaze  of  the  admiring  rustics  around  us,  are  more 
congenial  to  her  beauty  than  all  the  trappings  of 
vanity  or  ma^ificence.  We  propose  passing  a 
week  or  two  here,  before  removing  to  Montau- 
ban^  where  I  must  then  carry  my  wife,  to  show 
my  people  their  mistress,  and  receive  that  sort 
of  homage,  which  I  hope  I  have  taught  them  to 
pay  from  Uie  heart.  Those  relations  of  my  fa^ 
mUy,  who  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  must 
come  and  learn  to  love  me  better  than  they  did. 
Methinks,  I  shall  be  more  easily  pleased  with 
them  tlian  I  formerly  was.  I  know  not  if  it  is 
nobler  to  despise  indgnificant  people,  than  to 
bear  with  them  coolly;  hut  I  b^eve  it  is  much 
less  agreeable.  The  asperities  of  our  own  mind 
recoil  on  itselE  Julia  has  shewn  me  the  bliss  of 
loaing  th^n. 

Could  I  hope  for  my  Segarva  at  Montauban  ? 
Much  as  I  doat  on  my  lovely  bride,  there  wants 
the  last  approval  of  my  soul,  till  he  smiles  on 
this  marriage,  and  blesses  it.  I  know,  there  needs 
only  his  coming  hither  to  grant  this.  I  antici- 
pate your  answer,  that  now  it  is  impossible ;  but 
let  it  be  a  debt  on  the  future,  which  ihe  first  of 
your  leisure  is  to  pay.  Meantime  believe  me 
nappy,  and  add  to  my  happiness  by  telling  me 
of  your  own. 


LETTER  XXI. 

Julia  to  Maria* 

Why  should  I  teaae  you  by  writing  of  those 
little  things  which  teaze  me  in  the  doing  ?  They 
teaze,  yet  perhaps  they  are  useftd.  At  wis  time, 
I  am  afiraid  of  a  moment's  leisure  to  be  idle,  and. 
am  even  pleased  with  the  happy  impertinence 
of  lisette,  whose  joy,  on  my  account,  gives  ha 
tongue  mudi  freedom.  I  call  hef  often,  when 
I  have  little  occasion  for  her  service,  merely  that 
I  may  have  her  protection  from  soHtude. 

For  the  same  reason  I  am  somehow  afraid  of 
writing  to  you,  which  is  only  another  sort  of 
thinking.  Do  not  therefore  expect  to  hear  from 
-me  again  till  after  Tuesday  at  soonest  Maria ! 
you  remember  our  fancy  at  school  of  shewing 
our  friendship,  by  setting  down  remarkable  days 
of  one  another's  httle  joys  and  disappointments. 
Set  down  Tuesday  next  mr  your  JuUa — ^but  leave 
its  property  blank. — ^Fate  will  fill  it  up  one  day ! 
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LETTER  XXIL 


Lisette  to  Maria. 


will  accept  of  this  poor  scrawling  letter  of  mine, 
I  remain^  with  due  respect. 

Your  most  fkithfiil 

And  ohedient  serrant, 

LilSXTTI. 


Madam^ 

I  HOPE  my  lady  and  you  will  hoth  excuse 
my  writing  this,  to  give  you  notice  of  the  happy 
even t  which  has  happened  in  our  family.  I  made 
so  bold  as  to  ask  her  if  she  intended  writing  to 
you.  "  Lisette,"  said  she,  *'  I  cannot  write,  I 
cannot  indeed."  So  I  have  taken  up  the  pen,  who 
am  a  poor  unworthy  correspondent;  out  your 
ladyship's  goodness  has  made  allowances  for  me 
in  that  way  before,  and  I  hope  will  do  so  still. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  yesterday.  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  more  lovely  figure  than  my 
lady's ;  she  is  a  sweet  angel  at  all  times,  but  I 
wish  your  ladyship  had  seen  how  she  looked  then. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin  night-gown^ 
with  striped  laylock  and  white  ribbands:  her 
hair  was  kept  in  the  loose  way  you  used  to  make 
me  dress  it  for  her  at  Belville,  with  two  waving 
curls  down  one  side  of  her  neck,  and  a  braid  of 
little  pearls — you  made  her  a  present  of  them« 
And  to  be  sure,  with  her  dark-brown  locks  rest- 
ing upon  it,  her  bosom  looked  as  pure  white  as 
the  driven  snow. — ^And  then  her  eyes,  when  she 
save  her  hand  to  the  Count ! — ^they  were  cast  half 
down,  and  you  might  see  her  eye-lashes,  like 
strokes  of  a  pencil,  over  the  white  of  her  skin — 
the  modest  gentleness,  with  a  sort  of  sadness  too, 
as  it  were,  and  a  gentle  heave  of  her  bosom  at 
the  same  time. — O !  madam,  you  know  I  have  not 
language,  as  my  lady  and  you  have,  to  describe 
such  things ;  but  it  made  me  cry,  in  truth  it  did, 
for  very  joy  and  admiration.  There  was  a  tear 
in  my  master's  eye  too,  though  I  believe  two 
happier  hearts  were  not  in  France  than  his  and 
the  Count  de  Montauban's.  I  am  sure,  I  pray 
fbr  blessings  on  all  three,  with  more  earnestness, 
that  I  do,  than  for  myself. 

It  seems,  it  is  settled  that  the  new  married 
couple  will  not  remain  long  here,  but  set  out,  in 
a  week  or  two  hence,  for  the  Count's  princif^ 
seat,  about  six  leagues  distant  from  his  house  in 
our  neighbourhood,  which  is  not  large  enough 
for  entertaining  thc^  friends,  whose  visits  they 
must  receive  on  this  joyful  occasion.  I  fancy 
Monsieur  de  Roubign^  will  be  much  with  them, 
though  I  understand  he  did  not  chuse  to  accept 
of  the  Count's  pressing  invitation  to  live  with  ms 
daughter  and  oim ;  but  an  elderly  lady,  a  rela- 
tion of  my  dear  mistress  that  is  gone,  is  to  keep 
house  for  him. 

I  must  break  off  now,  for  I  hear  my  lady's  bell 
ring,  and  your  ladyship  may  believe  we  are  all  in 
a  sort  of  buzz  here.  I  dare  to  say  she  will  not  fail 
t6  write  to  you  soon ;  but  meantime,  hoping  you 


P*S. — ^My  lady  is  to  have  me  with  her  at  the 
Chateau  de  Montauban ;  and  to  be  sure,  I  la 
happy  to  attend  her,  as  I  could  willingly  ^nd 
^  the  days  of  my  life  with  so  kind  a  laiAy,  and 
so  good  conditioned.  The  Count  likewise  has  beea 
so  good  to  me,  as  I  can't  tell  how  ;  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  my  mistress  and  I  would  never  pait, 
*'  If  she  does  not  grow  jealnus,"  said  he,  raerrily, 
''  of  so  handsome  a  maid." — And  at  that  we  dl 
laughed,  as  to  be  sure  we  might.  Mj  lady  wiD 
be  a  happy  lady,  I  am  sure. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

JvUa  to  Maria. 

My  friend  will,  by  this  time,  he  chiding  me 
for  want  of  attention  to  her ;  yet^  in  truth,  she 
has  seldom  been  absent  from  my  thoughts.— 
Were  we  together  but  for  a  single  hour,  I  should 
have  much  to  tell  you ;  but  there  is  an  intricacy 
in  my  feelings  on  tliis  change  of  situation,  which, 
fireely  as  I  write  to  you,  I  cannot  manj^  on  pa- 

Ser.  I  can  easily  imagine  what  ^ou  would  first 
esire  to  know,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  last  quei- 
tion  you  would  put.  The  happiness  of  your  Ju- 
lia, I  know,  is  ever  the  warmest  object  of  yoor 
wishes. — ^Ask  me  not,  why  I  cannot  answer  era 
this  directly.  Be  satisfied  when  I  tell  you,  that 
I  ought  to  be  happy .-r-Montauban  has  every  de- 
sire to  make  me  so. — 

One  thing  I  wish  to  accomplish,  towards  hk 
peace  and  mine.  The  history  of  this  poor  heart 
I  have  entrusted  only  to  your  meinoiy  and  my 
own :  I  will  endeavour,  though  I  know  with  how 
much  difficulty,  henceforth  to  forget  it  for  ever. 
You  must  assist  me,  by  holding  it  a  Uank,  whidi 
recollection  is  no  more  to  fill  up.  I  know  the  weak- 
ness of  my  sex ;  myself  of  that  sex  Uie  weakest: 
I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  calling  up  ideas  which 
were  once  familiar,  and  may  not  now  be  the  less 
dangerous,  nor  the  less  readily  listened  to,  fbr  the 
pain  they  have  caused.  My  husband  has  now  a 
rightrto  every  better  thought ;  it  w^e  unjust  to 
embitter  those  hours  which  are  but  half  the  pro- 
perty of  JuHa  de  Montauban,  with  the  remeni- 
branoe  of  former  ones,  which  belonged  to  sadness 
and  JuUa  de  Roubign^ 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  fnr  the  fa- 
mily-castle of  Monsieur  de  Montauban.  My  fii- 
ther,  whose  hapmness,  at  present,  is  a  flattering 
testimony,  as  well  as  a  support  to  my  piety,  ac- 
companies us  thither,  but  is  soon  to  return  bome, 
where  our  cousin^  La  Pdlioe^  whom  yoa  laaj 
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^member  having  Been  with  my  mother  in  Paris^  cannot  help  looking  to  that  separation,  which 

Is  to  keep  house  for  him.  This  separation  I  can-  your  marriage  will  make  betweai  us,  as  if  it 

not  help  looking  to  as  a  calamity ;  yet  I  believe  were  the;  loss  of  my  child ;  yet  I  have  fortitude 

his  reasons  for  it  are  just.    What  a  change  in  a  enough  to  resist  tne  impression,  and  to  reflect 

woman's  situation  does  this  momentous  con-  that  she  is  going  to  be  happy  with  the  worthiest 


nection  make ! — I  will  think  no  more  of  it. — 
Farewell. 


Yet  a  few  words,  to  own  my  folly  at  least,  if 
I  cannot  amend  it.  I  went  to  assort  some  little 
articles  of  dress  for  carrying  home  with  me ; 
while  I  was  rummaging  out  a  drawer  to  find 
one  of  them,  a  little  picture  of  Savillon,  drawp 
for  him  when  a  boy,  by  a  painter  who  was  acci- 
dentally in  our  neighbourhood,  crossed  me  in 
the  way.  You  cannot  easily  imagine  how  this 
circumstance  disconcerted  roe.  I  shut  the  draw- 
er as  if  it  had  contained  a  viper ;  then  opened 
it  again ;  and  again  the  countenance  of  Savillon, 
mild  and  thoughtful,  (for  even  then  it  was 
thoughtful)  met  ray  view  ! — ^Was  it  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  that  turned  my  eye  involuntarily 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  ? — Can  there  be  any 
in  accidentally  thinking  of  Savillon  } — Yet  I 
fear  I  looked  too  long,  and  too  impassionedly 
on  this  miniature.  It  was  drawn  with  some- 
thing sorrowful  in  the  countenance,  and  me- 
thought  it  looked  then  more  sorrowful  than  ever. 
The  question  comes  strong  upon  me.  How 
I  should  like  that  my  husband  had  seen  this  ? 
In  truth,  Maria,  I  fear  my  keeping  this  picture 
is  improper;  yet  at  the  time  it  was  painted, 
there  was  one  drawn  for  me  by  the  same  hand, 
and  we  exchanged  our  resemblances  without  any 
idea  of  impropriety.'  Ye  unfeeling  decorums  of 
the  world  ! — Yet  it  is  dangerous,  is  it  not,  my 
best  monitor,  to  think  thus  ? — ^Yet,  were  I  to 
return  the  picture,  would  it  not  look  like  a  sus- 
picion of  myself? — I  will  keep  it  till  you  con- 
Tince  me  I  should  not. 

Montaiiban  and  virtue !  I  am  yours.  Suffer 
but  one  sigh  to  that  weakness  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  overcome.  My  heart,  I  trust, 
is  innocent — ^blame  it  not  for  being  unhappy. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

Julia  to  Maria. 

My  father  was  with  me  this  morning,  in  my 
chamber,  for  more  than  an  hour.  We  sat  some- 
times silent,  sometimes  speaking  interrupted 
sentences,  and  tears  were  frequently  all  the  in- 
tercourse we  held.  Lisette  coming  in,  to  ac- 
quaint us  that  Montauban  was  in  the  parlour 
-waiting  us,  at  length  put  an  end  to  our  inter- 
view. "  Julia,"  said  my  father,  "  I  im'agine^ 
I  had  much  to  say  to  you :  but  the  importance 
of  m^  thoughts,  on  your  behalf,  stifles  my  ex- 
pression of  them.    There  are  moments  when  I 


of  men.  My  instruction  for  your  conduct  in 
that  state  you  have  just  entered  into,  your  own 
sentiments,  I  trust,  would  render  unnecessary, 
were  they  in  no  other  way  supplied ;  but  1  dis- 
covered lately,  in  your  mother's  bureau,  a  pa- 
per, which  still  farther  supersedes  their  neces- 
sity. It  contains  some  aclvices,  which  experi- 
ence and  observation  had  enabled  her  to  give, 
and  her  regard  for  you  had  prompted  her  to 
write  down.  'Tis,  however,  only  a  fragment, 
which  accident,  or  diffidence  of  herself,  has  pre- 
vented her  completing ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  your 
serious  perusal,  and  you  will  read  it  with  more 
warmth  than  if  it  came  from  a  general  instn^c- 
tor."  He  left  the  paper  with  me ;  I  have  read 
it  with  the  care,  with  the  affection  it  deserves. 
I  send  a  copy  of  it  now,  as  I  would  every  good 
thing,  ibr  the  participation  of  my  friend.  She 
cannot  read  it  with  tne  interest  of  a  daughter ; 
but  she  will  find  it  no  cold,  no  common  lecture. 
It  speaks,  if  I  am  not  too  partial  to  the  best  of 
mothers,  the  language  of  prudence,  but  not  of 
artifice ;  it  would  mend  the  heart  by  sentiment^ 
not  cover  it  with  dissimulation.  She,  for  whose 
use  it  was  written,  has  need  of  such  a  monitor, 
and  would  listen  to  no  other  ;  if  she  has  paid 
any  debt  to  prudence,  it  was  not  from  the  Qbli- 
gation  of  wisdom,  but  the  impulse  of  feeling. 


For  my  daughter  Julia* 

'^  Before  this  can  reach  you,  the  hand  that 
writes  it,  and  the  heart  that  dictates,  will  be 
mouldering  in  the  grave.  I  mean  it  to  supply 
the  place  of  some  cautions,  which  I  should  thiuK 
it  my  duty  to  deliver  to  you,  should  I  live  to 
see  you  a  wife.  The  precepts  it  contains,  you 
have  often  heard  me  inculcate ;  but  I  know  that 
general  observations  on  a  possible  event,  have 
much  less  force  than  those  which  apply  to  our 
immediate  condition.  In  the  fate  of  a  woman, 
marriage  is  the  most  important  crisis ;  it  fixes 
her  in  a  state  beyond  all  others  the  most  happy, 
or  the  most  wretched ;  and  though  mere  pre- 
cept can  perhaps  do  UtUe  in  any  case,  yet  there 
is  a  natural  propensity  to  try  its  efficacy  in  all. 
She  who  writes  this  paper  has  been  long  a  wife, 
and  a  mother :  the  experience  of  the  one,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  other,  prompt  her  instruc- 


tions ;  and  she  has  been  too  happ]^  in  both  cha< 

doubt  of   *    " 
fear  of  their  reception. 


racters  to  have  much  doubt  of  their  truth,  or 


Sweetness  of  temper,  affection  to  a  husband, 
and  attention  to  his  interests,  constitute  the  du- 
ties of  a  wife,  and  form  the  basis  of  matrhnonial 
felicity.  These  are  indeed  the  texts  from  which 
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every  rale  for  uttaining  thk  felicity  is  drawn. 
The  diarms  of  beauty^  and  the  brilliancy  of  wit, 
thoagh  they  may  captivate  in  the  mistress^  will 
not  long  delight  in  the  wife ;  they  will  shorten 
even  their  own  transitory  reign^  if^  as  I  have 
seen  in  many  wives^  they  shine  more  for  the  at- 
traction of  every  body  dse  than  of  their  hus- 
bands. Let  the  pleasing  of  that  one  person  be 
a  thought  never  absent  n*om  your  conduct.  If 
he  loves  you  as  you  would  wish  he  should,  he 
will  bleed  at  heart  should  he  suppose  it  for  a 
.  moment  withdrawn ;  if  he  does  not>  his  pride 
will  supply  the  place  of  love^  and  his  resentment 
that  of  suffering. 

"  Never  consider  a  trifle  what  may  tend  to 
please  him.  The  great  articles  of  duty  he  will 
set  down  as  his  own ;  but  the  lesser  attentions 
he  will  mark  as  favours ;  and  trust  me^  for  I 
have  experienced  it,  there  is  no  feeling  more  de- 
lightfiil  to  one's  self,  than  that  of  turning  those 


to  love,  to  cherish,  to  obey ;  she  must  t^dli  her 
husband  to  be  at  peace  with  himself,  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  world,  to  resist  misfortune,  to 
conquer  adversity. 

"  Alas !  my  child,  I  am  here  an  instructress 
but  too  well  skilled !  These  tears,  with  whidi 
this  paper  is  soiled,  fell  not  in  the  presence  of 
your  father,  though  now  they  but  trace  the  re- 
membrance of  what  then  it  was  my  lot  to  feel. 
Think  it  not  impossible  torestrain  your  feelings,  - 
because  they  are  strong.  The  enthusiasm  of  feel- 
ing will  sometimes  overcome  distresses,  which 
the  cold  heart  of  prudence  had  been  unable  to 
endure. 

"But  misfortunes  not  tlw^js  miser  f/,  I  have 
known  this  truth ;  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  I 
have  sometimes  taught  it  to  Roubign^.  Thanks 
be  to  that  Power,  whose  decrees  I  reverence ! 
He  often  tempered  the  anguish  of  our  suflbrings, 
till  there  was  a  sort  of  luxury  in  feding  them. 


little  things  to  so  precious  a  use.  \  Then  is  the  triumph  of  wedded  love ! — the  tie 

"  If  you  marry  a  man  of  a  certain  sort,  such  Vthat  binds  the  happy  may  be  dear;  but  that  which 
as  the  romance  of  young  minds  generally  paints  links  the  imfortunate  is  tenderness  unutterable, 
for  a  husband,  you  wiU  deride  the  supposition  *'  There  are  afflictions  less  easy  to  be  endured, 
of  any  possible  decrease  in  the  ardour  of  your  which  your  mother  has  not  experienced ;  those 
affections.  But  wedlock,  even  in  its  happiest  lot,  which  a  husband  inflicts,  and  tne  best  wives  feel 
is  not  exempted  from  the  common  fate  of  all  sub-  the  most  severely.  These,  like  all  our  sharpest 
lunary  blessings ;  there  is  ever  a  delusion  in  hope,  calamities,  the  fortitude  that  can  resist  can  only 
which  cannot  abide  with  possession.  The  rap-  cure.  Complainings  debase  her  who  suffers,  and 
tipeofextravagant  love  will  evaporate  and  waste;  harden  him  who  aggrieves.  Let  not  a  woman 
the  conduct  oi  the  wife  must  substitute  in  its    always  look  for  ihea  cause  in  the  injustice  of  ha 


room  other  regards,  as  delicate,  and  more  lasting. 
I  say  the  conduct  of  the  wife :  for  marriage,  be 
a  husband  what  he  may,  reverses  the  preroga- 
tive of  sex ;  his  will  expect  to  be  pleased,  and 
ours  must  be  sedulous  to  please. 

''  This  privilege  a  good-natured  man  may 
waive :  he  will  feel  it,  however,  due ;  and  third 
persons  will  have  penetration  enough  to  see, 
and  may  have  malice  enouglf  to  remark,  the 
want  of  it  in  his  wife.  He  must  be  a  husband 
unworthy  of  you,  who  could  bear  the  d^ra- 
dation  of  suffering  this  in  silence.  The  id^  of 
power  on  either  side,  should  be  totally  banish- 
ed from  the  system :  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
husband  should  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the 
want  of  it ;  the  wife  must  so  behave,  that  ne  may 
never  be  conscious  of  possessing  it. 

**  But  my  Julia',  if  amother'sfondness  deceives 
me  not,  stands  not  in  much  need  of  cautions  like 
these.  I  cannot  allow  myself  the  idea  of  her 
wedding  a  man,  on  whom  she  would  not  wish  to 
be  dependent,  or  whose  inclinations  a  temper  like 
hers  would  desire  to  control.  She  will  be  more 


lord ;  they  may  proceed  from  many  trifling  er- 
rors in  her  own  conduct,  which  virtue  cannot 
blame,  though  wisdom  mustr^et.  If  she  makes 
this  discovery,  let  them  be  amended  without  a 
thought,  if  possible,  at  any  rate  without  an  ex- 
pression, of  merit  in  amending  them.  In  this, 
and  in  every  other  instance,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  only  government  allowed  on  our 
side,  is  that  of  fcentleness  and  attraction  ;  and 
that  its  power,  like  the  &bled  influence  of  ima- 
ginary beings,  must  be  invisible  to  be  complete. 
*'  Above  all,  let  a  wife  beware  of  communi- 
cating to  others  any  want  of  duty  or  tenderness 
she  may  think  she  has  perceived  m  her  husband. 
Thisimtwi8ts,at  once,  those  delicate  cords  which 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  marriage-encagement 
Its  sacredness  is  broken  for  ever,  if  tnird  par- 
ties are  made  witnesses  of  its  failings,  or  um- 
pires of  itf  disputes.  It  may  seem  almost  pro- 
fane in  me  to  confess,  that  once,  when,  through 
the  malice  of  an  enemy,  I  was  made,  for  a  short 
time,  to  believe,  that  my  Houbigne  had  wrong- 
ed me,  I  durst  not,  even  in  my  prayers  to  Hea- 


in  danger  from  that  softness,  that  sensibility  of    ven,  petition  for  a  restoration  of  his  love ;  I  pray* 
soul,  which  will  yield  perhaps  too  much  for  the    ed  to  be  made  a  better  wife :  when  I  would  have 
happiness  of  both.  The  office  of  a  wife  includes    said  a  more  beloved  one,  my  utterance  failed  me 
the  exertion  of  a  friend :  a  good  one  must  fre-    for  the  word." 
quently  strengthen  and  support  that  weakness, 

which  a  bad  one  would  endeavour  to  overcome.  ••*•«»»• 

There  are  situations,  where  it  will  not  be  enough 
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LETTER  XXV. 

JuUa  to  Maria. 

W£  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey ;  and 
I  am  now  mbtre&  of  this  mansbn.  Ourjournej 
was  too  shinrt  and  too  slow ;  I  wished  ror  some 
mechanical  relief  from  my  feelings  in  Uie  rapid- 
ity of  a  post-chaise ;  our  progress  was  too  state- 
ly tohe expeditious,  and  we  reached  not  thisplaoe, 
diough  hut  six  leagues  distant,  till  evening. 

Methinks  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal ;  hut  my 
heart  is  not  callous  yet ;  else  wherefore  was  it 
wrung  so  at  leaving  my  fitthe^-'s  peaceful  retreat  ? 
I  did  not  trust  myself  with  looking  hack ;  hut 
I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ohjects,  not 
to  recollect  every  tree  from  the  side  window  as 
we  passed*  A  little  ragged  hoy,  who  keeps  some 
sheep  of  my  Other's,  opened  the  gate  for  us  at 
the  end  of  the  furthermost  indosure ;  he  pulled 
off  his  hat,  which  he  had  adorned  with  some  ^y- 
coloured  rihbands  in  honour  of  the  occasion  ; 
M ontauhan  threw  money  into  it,  and  the  hoy 
followed  us  for  some  time  with  a  numher  ctt 
bloMings.  When  he  turned  hack,  metliought  I 
envied  bim  his  return.  The  foil  picture  of  the 
|daoe  we  had  left  rose  hefore  me :  it  needed  all 
my  resolution,  and  all  my  fears  of  offending,  to 
prevent  my  weeping  outright.  At  our  dinner 
on  the  roaa,  I  was  very  busy,  and  affected  to  be 
rery  much  pleased ;  La  Pelliere  was  a  luck^ 
companion  for  me ;  you  know  how  full  she  is 
of  observation  on  trifles.  When  we  approached 
the  house,  she  spoke  of  every  thing,  and  praised 
every  thing ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  assent. 

We  entered  between  two  rows  of  lime-treeH, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  the  gate  of  the  house,  wide 
and  rudely  magnificent ;  iu  large  leaves  were 
opened  to  receive  us  by  an  old  but  fresh-look- 
ing servant,  who  seemed  too  honest  to  be  polite, 
and  did  not  show  me  quite  so  much  courtesy  as 
some  mistresses  would  have  expected.  All  these 
circumstances,  however,  were  in  a  style  which 
my  friend  has  heard  me  commend ;  yet  was  I 
weak  enough  not  perfectly  to  relish  them  when 
they  happened  to  myself.  There  was  a  presaging 
gloom  about  this  mansion,  which  filled  ro^  ap- 
proach with  terror :  and  when  Montauban  s  old 
domestic  opened  the  coach-door,  I  looked  upon 
him  as  a  criminal  might  do  on  the  messenger  of 
death.  My  dreams  ever  since  have  been  lull  of 
horror ;  and  while  T  write  these  lines,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  pendulum  of  the  grent  dock  in  the 
hall  sounds  like  the  knell  of  your  devoted  Julia. 

I  expect  you  to  rally  me  on  my  ideal  terrors* 
—You  may  remember,  when  we  used  to  steal 
a  midnight  hour's  conversation  together,  jm. 
would  laugh  at  my  foreboding  of  a  snort  period 
to  my  life,  and  often  jeeringly  tdl  me,  I  was  horn 
to  be  a  great-grandmother  m  my  time.  I  know 
die  foohahnesBoft^  impression,  though  I  biye 

VOL.  V. 


lUM  yet  been  sMe  to  conmier  it.  Bat  to  me  it  is 
not  the  source  of  disquiet ;  I  never  feel  more 
possessed  of  m3r8df  than  at  diose  moments  when 
I  induke  it  the  most  Why  shoidd  I  wish  for 
lonff  life?  why  should  so  many  wish  for  it? 
Did  we  sit  down  to  number  tlie  calamities  of  this 
workl ;  did  we  think  how  many  wretches  there 
are  of  diseatie,  of  poverty,  of  oppression,  of  vice, 
(alas !  I  am  afraid  there  are  some  even  of  vii  tue,) 
we  should  change  one  idea  of  evil,  and  learn  to 
look  on  death  as  a  fHend. 

This  might  a  philosopher  accomplish ;  but  a 
Christian^  Maria,  can  do  more.  Religion  has 
taught  me  to  look  bevond  dissolution.  Religion 
has  removed  the  darkness  that  covered  the  se- 
pulchres of  our  fathers,  and  filled  that  ^oomy 
void,  which  was  only  the  retreat  of  hopeless 
affliction,  with  prospects,  in  contemplation  of 
which,  even  the  felidty  of  the  world  dwindles 
into  nothing  1 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

[[3fy  Headers  will  easily  perceive  something' 
particular  in  the  place  where  tlie  following  letters 
tfSavillon  arejbund,  as  they  are  manifestly  of  a 
date  considerably  prior  to  many  qftlte  preceding. 
They  came  to  my  hands  assorted  in  the  matmer  I 
have  now  published  them,  probably  from  a  view 
in  my  young  friend,  who  had  the  diai-ge  of  their 
arrangement,  of  keeping  the  correspondence  ofJu* 
lia,  which  communicated  the  great  train  of  her 
feelings  on  the  subjects  contained  in  it,  as' much 
undwided  as  possible.  While  1  conjectured  this 
reason  for  their  present  order,  1  was  aware  of 
some  advantage  which  these  papers,  as  relating  a 
story,  miM  derive  from  an  alteraiion  in  that  par^ 
Ocular;  but,  after  balancing  lltose  diffhrent  con^ 
sideralions  witnout  coming  to  any  decision,  my  tn- 
dolence  (perhaps  a  stronger  motive  with  most  men 
than  they  are  disposed  to  alhw)  at  len*(thprevaiU 
ed,  and  I  resolved  to  give  them  to  the  Publw  in 
the  order  they  weretransmilted  to  me  from  France. 
Many  of  the  particulars  tltey  recount  are  anti" 
cipated  by  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  letters  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  on  story,  as  sentiment,  that  their 
interest  with  the  Reader  must  depend*^ 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Savillon  to  Beauvaris. 

After  a  very  unfovourable  passi^,  we  are 
at  last  arrived  at  our  destined  port.  A  ship  is 
lying  along  side  of  us,  ready  to  sail  for  France ; 
and  every  one  on  board,  who  can  write,  is  now 
writing  to  some  relation  or  friend,  the  hardships 
of  his  voyage,  and  the  period  of  his  airival.  How 
few  has  Savilkm  to  greet  with  tidings  I  toRou-  . 
hign^  I  have  ahreidy  written ;  to  Beaavaris  I  am 
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now  writing ;  and,  when  I  hare  excepted  theie» 
tiiere  is  not  ii^  France  a  single  man,  to  whom  I 
am  entitled  to  write.  Yet  I  mean  not  to  dass 
them  together : — ^to  Rouhigne  I  owe  the  tribute 
of  esteem^  the  debt  of  gratitude  ;  for  you  I  feel 
■omething  tenderer  thim  either.  Roubign^  has 
been  the  guide,  the  father  of  my  youth,  and  him 
I  reverence  as  a  parent:  you  have  been  the  friend, 
the  Inrother  of  my  soul,  and  with  yours  it  min- 
gles as  with  a  part  of  itself. 

You  remember  the  drcumstances  of  our  part- 
ing. You  would  not  bid  me  adieu  till  the  ship 
was  getting  under  way.  I  belieye  you  judged 
righdy,  if  you  meant  to  spare  us  both ;  the  bus- 
tle of  the  scene,  the  rattling  of  the  sails,  the 
noise  of  the  sailors,  had  a  mechanical  efifect  on 
Uie  mind, and  stifled  those  tender  feelings,  which 
we  indulge  in  solitude  and  silence.  When  I  went 
to  bed,  I  had  time  to  indulge  them.  I  found  it 
vain  to  attempt  sleeping,  and  scarcely  wished  to 
succeed  in  attemptmg  it  About  midnight,  I 
arose  and  went  upon  deck.  The  wind  had  been 
Mr  all  day,  and  we  were  then,  I  suppose,  more 
than  thirty  leagues  from  the  shore.  1  looked  on 
the  arch  of  heaven,  where  the  moon  pursued 
her  course  unclouded ;  and  my  ear  caught  no 
sound,  except  the  stilly  noise  of  the  sea  around 
me.  I  thought  of  my  distance  from  France  aa 
of  some  illusive  dream,  and  could  not  bdieve, 
without  an  effort,  that  it  was  notfbur-and*twentT 
hours  since  we  parted.  I  recollected  a  thousand 
things  which  I  snould  have  said  to  you,  and  t^ndce 
them  involuntarily  in  the  ear  of  night. 

There  was,  my  friend,  there  was  one  thing 
which  I  meant  to  have  told  you  at  parting.  Had 
you  staid  a  fbw  moments  lonoer  in  the  room  af- 
ter the  seaman  called  us,  I  should  have  spoken 
it  then ;  but  you  shunned  being  alone  with  me, 
and  I  could  not  command  even  words  enough 
to  tell  you,  that  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  in 
private.   Hear  it  now.  and  pity  your  Savillon. 

JuUa  de  Roubign^  f— -Did  you  feel  that  name 
as  I  do!— Even  traced  with  my  own  pen,  what 
throbbing  remembrances  has  it  raised  I  You  are 
acquaint^  with  my  obligations  to  her  fitther; 
•—you  have  heard  me  sometimes  talk  of  her ; 
but  you  know  not,  for  I  tremble  to  tell  you,  the 
power  she  has  acquired  over  the  heart  of  your 
friend. 

The  fate  of  my  father,  as  well  as  mutual  in- 
clination, made  Roubign^  his  ^end :  for  this 
last  is  of  a  temper,  formed  rather  to  delight  in 
the  pride  of  assisting  unfortunate  worth,  than  in 
the  joy  of  knowing  it  in  a  better  situation.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  my  fiither,  I  became  the  ward 
of  his  friend's  generosity ;  a  state  I  should  have 
brooked  but  ill,  had  not  Julia  been  hiB  daugh- 
ter. From  those  early  days,  when  first  I  knew 
her,  I  remember  her  friendship  as  making  part 
of  my  existence:  without  her,  pleasure  was  va- 
pid, and  sorrow,  in  her  society,  was  changed  in- 
to e^jovment  At  that  time  of  life,  the  mind 
has  little  reierve.  We  meant  bat  friendship,  and 


called  it  so  without  alann.  The  love,  to  wliidi 
at  length  I  discovered  my  heart  to  be  aulgect, 
had  conquered  without  tumult,  and  become  des- 
potic under  the  semblance  of  freedom. 

The  misfertunes  of  her  femily  first  shewed  rae 
how  I  loved.— When  her  father  told  them  the 
ndned  state  of  his  f^tune,  when  he  prepared 
them  for  leaving  the  now  alienated  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  I  was  a  spectator  of  the  sooie.  When 
I  saw  the  old  man,  with  indignant  pride,  sti- 
fling the  anguish  of  his  heart,  and  pointing  to 
the  chaise  that  was  to  carry  them  firom  B^viRe, 
his  wife,  with  one  hand  clasping  her  husband's, 
the  other  laid  on  her  bosom,  taming  op  to 
heaven  a  look  of  resignation ;  his  daughter,  atii- 
ving  to  check  her  tears,  kneeUng  before  him,  aad 
vowing  her  duty  to  his  misfortunes;  then  did 
I  first  curse  my  poverty,  which  prevented  me 
fVom  throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  and  bidding 
her  parents  m  happy  with  their  Julia !— TW 
luxury  of  the  idea  still  rushes  on  my  mind ; — to 
heal  the  fortunes  of  my  father's  friend ;  to  jus- 
tify the  ways  of  heaven  to  his  saint-like  infe; 
to  wipe  the  tears  fVom  the  eyesof  his  angeldangb- 
ter  1 — ^Beauvaris,  our  phUoaophv  is  h&e :  power 
and  wealth  are  the  choicest  gins  of  heaven  ;  to 
possess  them,  indeed,  is  notning,  but  thitt  to 
use  them  is  rapture. 

I  had  them  not  thus  to  use ;  but  what  I  coold, 
I  did.  I  attended  his  family  to  that  ancient 
mansion,  which  was  now  the  sole  property  of  the 
once  opulent  Roubign^  With  unweaned  at- 
tention, I  soothed  bis  sorrows,  and  humbled  my- 
self befcnre  his  misfertunes,  as  much  aa  I  had  for- 
merly resisted  dependence  on  his  prosperity. 

He  felt  the  assiduity  of  my  friendship,  and  I 
saw  him  grateful  for  its  exertion ;  yet  would  the 
idea  of  b^g  obliged,  often  rankle  in  his  mind ; 
and  I  have  seat  mm  frequently  look  at  me  widi 
an  appearance  of  anger,  when  lie  thouj^t  I  was 
consaous  of  obliging  him. 

Far  different  was  the  gmtle  natare  of  his  i 
daufffater.  She  thanked  me  with  unfeigned  gra- 
titude for  my  services  to  her  fether,  ai^  seemed 
sdidtous  to  compensate  with  her  smiles,  for 
that  want  of  acknowledgment  she  obaerred  in 
him. 

Had  my  heart  been  free  befere,  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  preserve  its  freedom  now.  A  mctalsr 
of  all  those  excellencies  which,  though  she  ever 
possessed,  her  present  situation  alone  could  ^ve 
full  room  to  exert ;  aH  that  sublimity  of  mmd, 
which  hore  adversity  unmoved ;  all  that  gentle- 
ness, which  contrived  to  lighten  it  to  her  mther, 
and  smooth  the  rankling  of  his  haughty  sool ! 
I  applauded  the  election  I  had  made,  and  kok- 
jed  on  my  love  as  a  virtue. 

Yet  there  were  moments  of  anxietjr,  in  which 
I  feared  the  consequences  of  indulgmg  this  at- 
tadimenU  My  own  situation,  the  sitoatioB  of 
Julia,  the  pride  of  her  father,  the  pride  whkh 
it  was  proper  fer  herself  to  fed: — ^AQ  dieae 
were  present  to  my  riew,  and  shewed  me  how 
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little  I  conid  MU  Oft  iMe ;  yet  it  dieated  me, 
I  know  not  how,  and  I  dmmed,  from  day  to 
day,  of  blessings  whidi  eve^  day's  reflection 
told  me  were  not  to  be  looked  for. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  in  tht  acene 
around  us,  formed  to  create  those  romantic  il« 
lusions.  The  retreat  of  Roubign^  is  a  venerable 
pile,  the  remains  of  ancient  Gothic  magnificence, 
and  the  grounds  a4]oining  to  it  are  in  that  style 
of  melancholy  grandeur,  which  marks  the  dwel- 
lings of  our  fore&thers.  One  part  of  that  small 
estate,  which  is  stiQ  the  appendage  of  this  once 
respectable  mansion,  is  a  wild  rodky  dell,  where 
tastdess  wealth  has  never  warred  on  nature,  nor 
even  elegance  refined  or  embellished  her  beau- 
ties. The  walks  are  only  worn  by  the  tread  of 
the  shepherds,  and  the  banks  only  smoothed  by 
the  feeding  of  their  flocks.  There,  too  danger- 
ous society !  have  I  passed  whole  days  with  Ju- 
lia :  there,  more  dangerous  still !  have  I  passed 
whole  days  in  thinkmg  of  her. 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  fiisdnation  of  the  rest.  The  same 
good  woman  who  nursed  me,  was  also  the  nurse 
of  Julia.  She  was  too  fond  of  her  foster-daugh- 
ter, and  too  well  treated  by  her,  ever  to  leave 
the  fortunes  of  her  family.  To  this  residence 
she  attended  them  when  they  left  Belville,  and 
here  too,  as  at  that  place,  nad  a  small  bouse 
and  gvrden  allotted  her.  It  was  situated  at  the 
extreme  verge  of  that  dell  I  have  described,  and 
was  often  ^e  end  of  those  walks  we  took  through 
it  together.  The  good  Lasune,  (for  that  is  our 
nurse's  name,)  considered  us  her  children,  and 
treated  us,  in  those  visits  to  her  little  dwelling, 
with  that  simplicity  of  affection,  which  has  the 
most  powerful  effbct  on  hearts  of  sensibility. 
Oh!  Beauvaris,  methinks  I  see  the  figure  of 
Lasune,  at  this  moment,  pointing  out  to  your 
friend,  with  rapture  in  her  countenance,  the 
beauties  of  her  lovely  daughter !  She  places  our 
seats  together ;  she  produces  her  shining  plat- 
ters, with  fruit  and  milk,  for  our  repast ;  she 
presses  the  spailing  Julia,  and  will  not  be  denied 
by  Savillon  1 — Am  I  then  a  thousand  leagues 
distant? 

Does  Julia  remember  Savillon  ! — Should  I 
hope  that  she  does  ?— My  friend,  I  wiU  confess 
my  weakness ;  perhaps,  it  is  worse  than  weak- 
ness ;  I  have  wished^  have  hoped,  that  I  am 
not  indifferent  to  her.  Often  have  I  been  on 
the  point  of  unloading  my  throbbing  heart,  of 
telling  her  how  passionately  I  loved,  of  asking 
ber  forgiveness  for  my  presumption.  I  have 
thought,  perhaps  it  was  vanity,  that  at  some 
seasons  she  might  have  answcared  and  blessed 
me  ;^  but  I  saw  the  consequences  which  wobld 
follow  to  both,  and  had  fortitude  enough  to  re- 
siat  the  impulse.  A  time  may  come,  when  bet- 
.ter  fortune  Rhall  entitle  me  to  sneak ;  when  the 

gride  of  Koubign^  may  not  blush  to  look  on 
avillon  as  his  son. 
But  this  is  the  language  of  visimiary  hope ! 


In  the  mean  time,  I  am  torn  from  her,  from 
Franoe„frx>m  every  connection  my  heart  had 
formed ;  cast  like  a  shipwrecked  tning  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  amidst  a  desert,  of 
all  others  the  most  dreadftd,  the  desert  of  socie- 
ty, with  which  no  social  tie  unites  me ! — Where 
now  are  Roubign^s  little  copses,  where  his 
winding  walks,  his  nameless  nvulets  ?  Where 
the  ivy  d  gate  of  his  venerable  dwelling,  the 
Gothic  windows  of  his  echoing  hall? — That 
morning,  on  which  I  set  out  for  Paris,  is  still 
'fresh  on  my  mem<Nry^  I  could  not  bear  the  for- 
mality of  parting,  and  stole  from  his  house  by 
day-break.  As  I  passed  that  hall,  the  door  was 
open ;  I  entered  to  take  one  last  look,  and  bid 
it  adieu !  I  had  sat  in  it  with  Julia  the  night 
before ;  the  chairs  we  had  occupied  were  still 
in  their  places ;  you  know  not,  my  fHend,  what 
I  felt  at  the  sight ;  there  was  something  in  the 
silent  attitude  of  ihoee  very  chairs,  that  wrung 
my  heart  beyond  the  power  of  language ;  and,  I 
believe,  the  servant  had  told  me  that  my  horses 
waited,  five  or  six  times  over,  before  I  could  listen 
to  what  he  said. 


A  ffentleman  has  sent  to  ask,  if  my  name  is 
SaviUon :  if  it  is,  he  desires  his  compliments, 
and  wiU  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  waiting;  on 
me.  I  started  to  hear  my  name  thus  asked  for 
in  Martinique. 


This  gentleman  is  a  sea-captain,  a  particular 
acquuntance  of  my  uncle :  he  is  more,  Beau- 
varis, he  is  an  acquaintance  of  Roubign^,  has 
been  often  at  Belville,  has  sometimes  seen  my 
Julia. — ^We  are  intimate  already,  and  he  has 
offered  to  c<mduct  me  to  my  unde's  house:— 
his  horses,  he  says,  are  in  waitmg. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  friend  1  think  of  me  often ; 
write  to  me  often :  though  you  should  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  of  conveying  letters,  yet 
write  as  if  you  had  ;  make  a  journal  of  intelli- 
gence, and  let  it  come  when  it  may.  Tell  me 
ev^  thing,  thou^  I  should  ask  nothing.  Your 
letters  must  give  me  back  my  country,  and  no- 
thing is  a  trifle  that  behrngs  to  her. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

SaviUon  to  Beauvari$. 

It  is  now  a  week  since  I  reach^  my  uncle's, 
dnrine  all  which  time  I  have  been  so  much  oc- 
cupiea  in  answering  questions  to  the  curiosity 
of  others,  or  asking  questions  for  the  satisfiio- 
tion  of  my  own,  t£it  I  have  scsrce  had  a  mo- 
ment left  for  any  other  employment 

I  have  now  soied  the  opportonity  of  the  rest 
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of  the  hmitf  being  Mill  &.bed»  to  write  to  jaa 
an  account  m  this  unde ;  of  1dm  under  whose 
protection  I  am  to  rise  into  hh,  vandex  whose 
gnidance  I  am  to  thrid  the  mases  of  the  world. 
I  fear  I  am  unfit  for  the  taak :  I  must  unlearn 
fbelings  in  which  I  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  dehght :  I  must  accmnmodate  sentiments  to 
oonveniency^  pride  to  interest^  and  sometimes 
even  virtue  itself  to  fiishion. 

But  is  all  this  absolutdv  necessary  ?— I  hato 
to  believe  it.  I  have  been  frequently  told  so,  in* 
deed ;  but  my  authorities  are  drawn  either  from 
men  who  have  never  entered  the  scene  at  aU,  or 
entered  it,  resolved  to  be  overcome  without  the 
trouble  of  resistance.  To  think  too  meanly  of 
mankind,  is  dangerous  to  our  reverence  of  vir« 
tue. 

It  is  supposed,  that,  in  these  wealthy  islands, 
profit  is  tne  only  medium  of  opinion,  and  that 
morality  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  system ;  but 
I  cannot  easily  imagine,  that,  in  any  latitude, 
die  bosom  is  shut  to  thoae  pleasures  which  re- 
sult from  the  exercise  of  gCK>dness,  or  that  ho- 
nesty  should  be  always  so  unsucoessfiil  as  to  have 
the  sneer  of  the  million  against  it.  Men  will 
not  be  depraved  beyond  the  persuasion  of  some 
motive,  and  self-interest  will  often  be  the  parent 
of  social  obligation. 

My  unde  is  better  fitted  for  judging  of  this 
question ;  he  is  cool  enough  to  judge  of  it  fh>m 
experience,  without  being  misled  by  feeling;* — 
He  believes  there  are  many  more  honest  deal- 
ings than  honest  men,  but  that  there  are  moro 
honest  men  than  knaves  every  where ;  that  com- 
mon sense  will  keep  them  so,  even  extlusive  of 
prindple ;  but  that  all  may  be  viinquished  by 
adequate  temptation. 

with  a  competent  share  of  plain  useftil  parts, 
and  a  certain  steady  application  of  mind,  he  en- 
tered into  commerce  at  an  earlv  period  of  life. 
Not  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the  «are  of  great  ap- 
parent advantage,  nor  easily  intimidated  from 
nil  purnoses  by  acddental  disappointment,  he 
has  nda  on,  with  some  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
but  with  unifi>nn  eoualitY  of  temper,  till,  in  virw 
tue  of  his  abilities,  bis  duigence,  and  his  obser- 
vation, he  has  acquired  very  considerable  wealth. 
He  still,  however,  continues  the  labour  of  the 
race,  though  he  has  already  reached  the  goal ; 
not  because  he  is  covetous  of  greater  riches,  but 
because  the  industry,  by  which  greater  riches  are 
acquired,  is  grown  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  **  I  have  been  long,"  said  he  yesterday,  "  a 
very  happy  man ;  havmg  had  a  little  leas  time, 
and  a  little  more  money,  than  I  know  what  to 
make  of." 

The  opinion  of  the  world  he  trusts  but  little, 
in  his  judgment  of  others ;  of  men's  actions  he 
speaks  with  caution,  dther  in  praise  or  blame, 
and  is  commonly  most  sceptical,  "when  those 
around  him  are  most  convinced :  finr  it  is  a  max- 
im with  him,  in  questions  of  character,  to  doubt 


of  strong  evidence  xrom  the  very  dfcusistasioe  oi 
its  strength. 

With  regard  to  himsdf,  however,  he  accepts 
of  the  common  opinion,  as  a  sort  of  ooin  wmdi 
passes  current,  though  it  is  not  idways  real,  and 
often  seems  to  yield  up  the  conviction  of  bis  own 
mind  in  compliance  with  the  general  voice.  Ever 
averse  to  splendid  project  in  action,  or  splen- 
did ooiyecture  in  argument,  he  contentahimadf 
with  walking  in  the  beaten  trade  of  things,  and 
does  not  even  venture  to  leave  it,  though  he  may, 
now  and  then,  observe  it  making  small  devia- 
tions firom  reason  and  justice.  He  baa  some- 
times, since  our  acquaintance  began,  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  in  the  midst  of  some  acntiiiient 
I  was  uttering,  and  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that 
these  were  fine  words,  and  did  very  well  hi  the 
mouth  of  a  young  man.  Yet  he  seems  not  dis- 
pleased with  my  fbeling  what  himself  does  not 
reel ;  and  looks  on  me  with  a  more  finrouraUe 
eye,  that  I  have  something  about  me  for  experk 
ence  and  observation  to  prune. 

Hia  plan  of  domestic  economy  is  regolar,  bat 
nobody  is  disturbed  by  its  refl;uiarity ;  for  he  is 
perfectly  free  firom  tKat  rigid  attention  to  me- 
thod, which  one  ftrequently  sees  in  the  houses  of 
old  bisu^helors.  Hehas  sense,  or sang'-Jroidenoa^, 
not  to  be  troubled  with  little  disarrangements^ 
and  bears  with  wonderfnl  complacency,  and  con- 
sequently with  ^reat  ease  to  his  guests,  those  ae- 
ddents  which  msturb  the  peace  of  other  enter- 
tainments. Since  my  arrival,  we  have  had  every 
day  something  like  a  feast,  probably  fVom  a  son 
of  compliment  which  his  friends  meant  to  pay 
to  him  and  to  me ;  but  at  his  table,  in  its  most 
elevated  style,  the  government  is  nearly  repub- 
lican ;  he  assumes  very  little,  either  of  Uie  trou- 
ble or  the  dignity  of  a  landlord,  aattsfied  with 
giving  a  ^ncral  assurance  of  wdoome  and  good- 
humour  m  his  aspect. 

At  one  of  those  dinners  was  a  neigfaboar  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  my  uncle,  a  Mr  Dcr- 
ville,  with  ms  wife  and  dav^ter.  The  young 
lady  was  seated  next  me,  and  my  unde  seemra 
to  incline,  that  I  should  be  particularly  pleased 
with  her.  He  addressed  such  discourse  to  her, 
as  might  draw  her  forth  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage :  and,  as  he  heard  me  profess  myself  a  lover 
of  music,  he  made  her  sing  after  dinner,  tiH,  I 
believe,  some  of  the  company  began  to  be  tiied 
'  of  their  entertainment.  Afur  they  were  gone, 
he  asked  my  opinion  of  Mademoisdle  Domlle, 
in  that  particular  style  by  whidi  a  man  gives  yoo 
to  understand  that  his  own  is  a  very  fkvourahle 
one.  To  say  truth,  the  lady's  appearance  is  in 
her  favour ;  but  there  is  a  j^ous  sort  of  feeling 
whidi  arises  in  my  mind,  when  I  hear  the  pndses 
of  any  woman  but  one ;  and  fVom  that  cauae, 
perhaps,  I  answered  my  unde  rather  coldly.  I 
saw  he  thought  so  fh>m  the  reply  he  made :  I 
made  some  awkward  apdogT :  ne  smiled,  and 
said  I  was  a  philosopher.    Alas!  he  knows  not 
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bow  lit^  daim  I  have  to  pldlMM^y  in  thtt  WAy ; 
if,  indeed>  we  are  so  often  to  profane  that  word 
1^  affixing  to  it  the  idea  of  insensibility. 
.  To-day  I  b^;in  business.  My  uncle  and  I  are 
to  view  bis  different  plantations,  and  be  is  to 
shew  me,  in  general,  tbe  province  be  means  to 
aUot  me.  I  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  be  assi* 
dnons  in  bis  service :  till  1  can  do  something  on 
my  part,  bis  favours  are  like  debts  upon  me. 
It  is  onlv  to  afiiend,  like  my  Beauvaris;,  that  one 
foda  a  pleaiore  in  being  oUlged. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

SamBon  to  Beawtaris. 
A  THOUSAND  thanks  for  your  last  letter.  When 


langoaga  of  my  country ;  but  I  fbund  this  was 
a  manner  they  did  not  understand,  and  that, 
Arom  a  white,  tbe  appearance  of  indulgence  car- 
ried the  suspicion  of  treachery.  Most  of  them, 
to  whom  rigour  bad  become  habitual,  took  tbe 
advantage  of  its  remitting,  to  n^ect  Uieir  work 
altogether ;  but  this  only  served  to  convince  me. 
that  my  plan  was  a  gooa  one,  and  that  I  should 
undoubt^ly  profit,  if  I  could  establish  some 
other  motive,  whose  impulse  was  more  steady 
than  those  of  punishment  and  terror. 

By  continuing  the  mildness  of  my  conduct,  I 
at  last  obtained  a  degree  of  willingness  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some ;  and  1  was  still  in£iced  to  believe, 
that  the  most  savage  and  sullen  among  them  had 
pindplctt  of  g]^titude,wbichagood  master  might 
improve  to  ms  advantage. 

One  slave,  in  particular,  had  fbr  some  time  at« 


you  know  bow  much  I  enjoyed  the  unwieldy  ap-    tracted  my  notice,  from  that  ^oom^  fortitude 
pearance  of  tbe  packet,  with  my  friend's  hand    with  which  he  bore  thebardsbipsof  his  situation. 


on  the  back  of  it,  you  will  not  grui 
it  cost  you.  It  is  just  such  as  I 
•cene-painting  is  delightfuL  No  man  is  more 
ausceptible  of  local  attachments  than  I ;  and, 
with  the  Atlantic  between,  there  is  not  a  stone 
in  France  which  I  can  remember  with  indiffer- 


ence. 


;e  the  time  Upon  inquirii^  of  tbe  overseer,  he  told  me,  that  ' 
Sed:  your  this  dave,  whom  be  called  Yambu,  though,  from 
bis  youth  and  apoearance  of  strength,  he  bad 
been  accounted  valuable,  yet,  from  the  untract- 
able  stubbornness  of  bis  disposition,  was  worth 
less  money  than  almost  any  other  in  my  uncle's 
possession.-— This  was  a  language  natural  to  tbe 
Yet  I  am  happier  here  than  I  could  venture  overseer.  I  answered  him,  in  bis  own  style,  that 
to  expect.  Had  I  been  left  to  m^  choi^,  I  should  I  hoped  to  improve  his  price  some  hundreds  of 
probably  have  sat  down  in  sohtudei,  to  think  of  livrea.  On  being  further  informed,  that  several 
the  pas^  and  eiuoy  my  reflections ;  but  I  have  of  his  fellow-sUves  had  come  firom  Uie  same  part 
been  forced  to  do  better.  There  is  an  active  duty  of  the  Guinea  coast  with  him,  I  sent  for  one  ni 
which  rewards  every  man  in  tbe  performance ;  them  who  could  speak  tolerable  French,  and 
and  my  unde  has  so  contrived  matters,  that  I  questioned  him  about  Yambu.  He  told  me,  that 
have  mid  very  Httle  time  unemployed.  He  has  in  their  own  country,  Y  ambu  was  master  of  them 
been  liberalofinstruction,  and,  I  bope^  has  found  all;  ^t  they  had  been  taken  prisoners,  whea 
me  willing  to  be  instructed.  Our  ousiness,  in-  fighting  in  his  cause,  by  another  prince,  who,  in 
deed,  is  not  very  intricate ;  but,  in  the  simplest  one  battle,  was  mcnre  fortunate  than  theirs ;  that 
occupations,  thare  are  a  thousand  little  drcum*  be  had  add  them  to  some  white  men,  wbo  came 
stances  which  experience  alone  can  teach  us.  In  in  a  great  abip  to  their  coast;  that,  they  were 
certain  departments,  however,  I  have  tried  pro-  afterwards  brmight  hither,  where  Other  white 
jects  (tf  my  own :  Some  of  them  have  failed  in  men  purchased  them  firom  the  first,  and  set  them 
the  end,  but  all  gave  me  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  to  work  where  I  saw  them ;  but  that  when  they 
In  one  I  have  been  successful  beyond  expecta-  died,  and  wait  beyond  the  Great  Mountains, 
lion ;  and  in  that  one  I  was  the  most  deemy  in-  Yambu  should  be  their  master  again, 
terested,  because  it  touched  tbe  cause  of  numa-  I  dismissed  llie  uegto,  and  calkd  this  Yambu 
ni^.  before  me.  ' 

To  a  man  not  callous  from  habit,  the  treat-  When  be  came,Iie  seemed  to  regard  roe  with  an 
ment  of  the  negroes,  in  the  plantations  here,  is  eye  of  perfect  indifference.  One  wbo  had  inqiii- 
flhocking.  I  Mt  it  strongly,  and  could  not  for<*  red  noturtber,  would  have  concluded  him  poesess- 
bear  expressing  my  sentiments  to  my  unde.  He  ed  of  diat  stupid  insensibility,  which  Europeans 
allowed  them  to  bie  natural,  but  pleaded  neoes-  often  mention  as  an  apolc^  for  their  cruelties, 
dty,  in  justification  of  those  seventies,  which  bis  I  took  his  hand ;  he  considered  this  a  prologue 
overseers  sometimes  used  towards  bis  slaves.  I  to  chastisement,  and  turned  his  back  to  receive 
ventured  to  doubt  this  proposition^  and  b^^ged  the  lashes  be  supposed  me  ready  to  inflict.  '^  I 
he  would  suffer  me  to  try  a  different  mode  ofgo-  wish  to  be  the  friend  of  Yambu,"  said  I.  He 
Temment  in  one  plantation,  theproduce  of  which  made  me  no  answer :  I  let  go  his  band,  and  he 
he  had  already  allotted  to  my  management.  He  sufiered  it  to  drop  to  its  former  pc^ture.  Can 
consented,  thou^  with  the  belief  that  I  should  this  man  have  been  a  prince  in  A&ica  ?  said  I 
aucoeed  very  ill  m  the  experiment.  to  mysdf. — I  reflected  for  a  moment. — Yet 

I  began  by  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  myself  what  should  he  now  do,  if  he  has  ? — Just  what 
with  sudi  of  tbe  skves  as  could  nest  speak  the    I  see  him  do.    I  have  seen  a  deposed  sovereign 
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at  Paris ;  but  in  Europe^  Idngs  are  artifldal  be* 
ings,  like  their  subjects. — sSence  is  the  only 
throne  which  adversity  has  left  to  princes. 

"  I  fear,"  said  I  to  him, "  you  have  been  some- 
times treated  harshly  by  the  overseer ;  but  you 
shall  be  treated  so  no  more ;  I  wish  all  my  peo- 

Sle  to  be  happy  .'^*  He  looked  on  me  now  for  the 
rst  time. — <^  Can  you  speak  my  language,  or 
shall  I  call  for  some  of  your  friends,  who  can  ex- 
plain what  you  would  say  to  me  ?"  *'  I  speak  no 
say  to  you,  he  replied  in  his  broken  French. — 
'*  And  you  will  not  be  my  friend  ?"— «  No."-- 
*'  Even  if  I  should  deserve  it  ?"— "  You  a  white 
man."— I  felt  the  rebuke  as  I  ought  '^  But  all 
white  men  are  not  overseers.  What  shall  I  do  to 
make  you  think  me  a  good  man  ?" — "  Use  men 
goodly." — "  I  mean  to  do  so,  and  you  among  the 
first,  Yambu." — ''  Be  good  for  Yambu's  people; 
do  your  please  with  Yambu." 

Just  tnen  the  bell  rang,  as  a  summons  for  the 
negroes  to  go  to  work :  he  made  a  few  steps  to- 
wutls  the  door.  "  Would  you  now  go  to  work,** 
said  I,  *^  if  you  were  at  liberty  to  avoid  it?" — 
''  You  make  go  for  whip,  and  no  man  love  go." 
— "  I  will  go  along  with  you,  though  I  am  not 
obliged ;  for  I  chuse  to  work  sometimes  rather 
than  be  idle." — '*  Chuse  work,  no  work  at  all," 
said  Yambu. — ^'Twaa  the  very  juinciple  on  whidi 
my  system  was  founded. 

I  took  him  with  me  into  the  house  when  our 
task  was  over.  '^  I  wrought  chuse  work,"  said 
I,  "Yambu,  yet  I  did  less  man  you." — ^'^  Yambu 
do  chuse  work  then  too." — "  You  shall  do  so 
alwaya,"  answered  I ;  '*  from  Ais  moment  you 
are  mine  no  more !"— *'  You  sell  me  oiher  wnite 
men  then  ?" — "  No,  you  are  free,  and  may  do 
whatever  you  please !  — ''  Yambu's  please  no 
here,  no  this  country,"  he  replied,  waving  his 
hand,  and  looking  wistftilly  towards  the  sea.— 
^*  I  cannot  give  you  back  your  country,  Yambu  ; 
but  I  can  make  this  one  better  for  you.  You 
can  make  it  better  for  me  too,  and  for  your  peo- 
ple !" — *'  Speak  Yambu  that,"  said  he  eagerly, 
'*  and  be  good  man !" — "  You  would  not,"  said 
I,  *^  make  your  people  work  by  the  whip,  as  you 
see  the  overseers  do  ?" — '*  On !  no,  no  whip !" 
— *'  Yet  they  must  work,  else  we  shall  have  no 
sugars  to  buy  them  meat  and  clothing  with." — 
(He  put  his  nand  to  his  brow,  as  if  1  had  started 
a  difficulty  he  was  unable  to  overcome.) — "Then 
you  shall  have  the  command  of  them,  and  they 
shall  work  chuse  work  fbr  Yambu." — He  looked 
askance,  as  if  he  doubted  the  truth  of  what  I 
said  ;  I  called  the  negro  with  whom  I  had  the 
first  conversation  about  him,  and,  pointing  to 
Yambu,  ^*  Your  master,"  said  I,  "is  now  free, 
and  may  leave  you  when  he  pleases !" — "  Yambu 
no  leave  you,'  said  he  to  the  negro  warmly. — 
'^  But  he  may  accompany  Yambu  if  he  chuses." 
— ^Yambu  shook  his  head.—"  Master,"  said  his 
former  subject,  "where  we  go  ?  leave  good  white 
men  and  go  to  bad  ?  fot  much  bad  wmte  men  in 


this  country."—^'  Then,  if  yoa  diink  it  better, 
you  shall  both  stay ;  Yambu  shall  be  my  friend, 
and  help  me  to  raise  sugars  for  the  good  of  us 
all :  you  shall  have  no  overseer  but  Yambu,  and 
shall  work  no  more  than  he  bids  you." — lie 
n^;ro  fell  at  my  feet  and  kissed  them ;  Yambu 
"  stood  silent,  and  I  saw  a  teor  on  hia  cheeks — 
"  This  man  ha$  been  a  ptinoe  in  Africa  I"  said 
I  to  myself. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  them.  Next  mon- 
in£(  I  called  those  negroes,  who  had  fonneily 
been  in  his  service,  together,  and  told  them, 
that,  while  they  continued  in  the  plantatioD, 
Yambu  was  to  superintend  their  work ;  that  if 
they  chose  to  leave  him  and  me,  they  were  al 
liberty  to  go ;  and  that,  if  found  idle  or  un- 
worthy, they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay.  He 
has,  accordingly,  ever  since  bad  the  coininaiid 
of  his  former  subjects,  and  superintraded  tbexr 
work  in  a  particidar  quarter  of  the  pkntatioii  ; 
and  having  been  declared  fr-ee,  accming  to  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  isluid,  has 
a  certain  portion  ii  ground  allotted  him,  the 
produce  of  which  is  his  pn^«rty.  I  have  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  those  men,  under 
the  feeling  of  good  treatment,  and  the  idea  of  li- 
berty, do  more  than  almost  double  their  mim- 
ber,  subject  to  the  whip  of  an  overseer.  I  am 
under  no  apinrehensbn  of  desertion  or  mutiny  ; 
they  work  with  the  wiUingness  of  freedom,  yei 
are  mine  with  more  than  uie  obligation  of  alA- 
very. 

I  have  been  often  tempted  to  doubt,  whether 
there  is  not  an  error  in  tne  whole  jrilan  of  n^ro 
servitude ;  and  whether  whites,  or  cretdes  bom 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  cattle,  afrer  the 
manner  of  European  husbandry,  would  not  da 
the  business  better  and  cheaper  than  the  slaves 
do.  The  money  which  the  latter  ooet  at  first,  die 
sickness  (often  owing  to  despondency  of  mind) 
to  which  they  are  liable  after  their  arrival,  ana 
the  proportion  that  die  in  consequence  of  it,  make 
the  machine,  if  it  may  be  so  caQed,  of  a  jdanta- 
tion,  extremely  expensive  in  its  operations.  In 
the  list  of  slaves  belonging  to  a  wealthy  jdanter, 
it  would  astonish  you  to  see  the  number  unfit  lor 
service,  pining  under  disease,  a  burden  on  tb^ 
master. — I  am  talking  only  as  a  merchant ;  bat 
as  a  man — Good  heavens !  when  I  think  of  the 
many  thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures  groaning 
under  servitude  and  misery ! — Great  (£d !  hast 
thou  peopled  those  regions  of  thy  world  fiv  Uie 
purpose  of  casting  out  their  inhabitants  to  ciudns 
and  torture? — No;  thougavestthemaland teem- 
ing with  good  things,  and  li^ted'st  up  thy  sun 
to  bring  forth  spontaneous  plenty ;  but  the  re- 
finements of  man,  ever  at  war  with  thy  worfa^ 
have  changed  this  scene  of  profusion  and  hccn- 
riance  into  a  theatre  of  rapine,  of  slavery,  and 
of  murder! 

Forpive  the  warmth  of  this  apostrophe.  Here 
it  would  not  be  understood ;  evenmy  undc,  wkose 
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Inort  18  fkr  fifwn  a  htrd  <me,  would  smile  at  my 
romanoe^  and  tell  me  that  things  must  be  so. 
Habity  the  tyrant  of  natore  and  of  reason,  is  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  either ;  here  she  stifles  hmnanity, 
and  debases  the  species ; — ^for  the  master  of  slaTes 
has  seldom  the  soul  of  a  man. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for : — from 
his  infaney  he  is  made  callous  to  those  feelings 
which  soften  at  once  and  ennoble  our  nature. 
Children  must,  of  necessity,  first  exert  those  to- 
wards domestics,  because  the  society  of  domestics 
is  Uie  first  they  enjoy ;  here  they  are  taught  to 
command,  for  the  sake  of  commanding ;  to  beat 
and  torture,  for  pure  amusement ; — ^their  reason 
and  good^nature  improve  as  may  be  expected. 

Amonff  the  legends  of  a  European  nursery,  are 
stories  of  captives  delivered^  of  slaves  released, 
who  had  pined  for  years  in  the  durance  of  un- 
merciful enemies.— -Could  we  suppose  its  infant 
audience  transported  to  the  sea-snore,  where  a 
i^p  laden  with  slaves  is  just  landing ;  the  ques- 
tion would  be  universal,  **  Who  shall  set  these 
poor  people  f^?" — ^The  young  West  Indian  asks  • 
his  fadier  to  buy  a  boy  for  him,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  vent  his  spite  on  when  he  is  peevish. 

MethitiKs,  too,  these  people  lose  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion, whidi  is  of  more  importance  in  Ufe  than 
most  of  Ule  relationships  we  enjoy.  The  ancient, 
the  tried  domestic  of  a  family,  is  one  of  its  most 
mefhl  members ;  one  of  its  most  assured  sup- 
ports. My  firiend,  the  ill-fated  Roubign^,  has  not 
one  rdanon  who  has  stood  by  him  in  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  fortunes ;  but  the  storm  could  not 
sever  firom  their  master  his  Ikithfid  Le  Blanc,  or 
the  venerable  Lasune* 

Oh,  Beauvaris !  I  sometimes  sit  down  alone, 
and,  transporting  mvself  into  the  little  circle  at 
Ronbign^s,  grow  sick  of  the  world,  and  hate  the 
part  which  I  am  obliged  to  perform  in  it. 

LETTER  XXIX.* 

SaviUon  io  Beauvaris. 

SiNcs  the  date  of  my  last,  is  a  longer  period 
than  you  allow  between  my  letters ;  but  my  time 
has  been  more  than  commonly  occupied  of  late. 
Among  other  employments  was  that  of  acquiring 
a  friend.  Be  not,  however,  jealous  i  my  heart 
cannot  own  a  second  in  the  same  degree  with 
Beauvaris ;  yet  is  this  one  above  the  level  of  or- 
dinary men.  He  enjoys  also  that  privilege  which 
misfortune  bestows  on  the  virtuous. 

Amone  those  with  whom  my  imde's  extensive 
dealings  have  connected  him,  he  had  mentioned, 
with  particular  commendation,  one  Herbert,  an 


Englishman,  a  merdiant  in  one  of  the  Britidi 
West  India  Islands.  Chance  brought  him  lately 
to  Martinique,  and  I  was  solicitous  to  show  every 
possible  civility  to  one,  who,  to  the  claim  of  a 
stranger,  added  the  character  of  a  worthy  and 
amiable  man.^ — Prepossessed  as  I  was  in  his  fa- 
vour, my  expectations  fell  short  of  the  reality.  I 
discovered  in  him  a  delicacy  and  fineness  of  sen* 
timent,  which  something  beyond  the  education 
of  a  trader  must  have  inspired ;  and  I  looked  on 
him,  perhaps,  with  the  greater  reverence,  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  found  him  in  a  sta- 
tion where  I  did  not  expect  he  would  be  foun(l. 
On  a  closer  investigation,  I  perceived  a  tincture 
of  melancholy  enthusiasm  in  his  mind,  which,  I 
was  persuaded,  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the 
national  character,  but  must  have  arisen  fVom 
some  particular  cause.  This  increased  my  r^rd 
for  him ;  and  I  could  not  help  expressing  it  in 
the  very  style  which  was  suited  to  its  object,  a 
quiet  and  still  attention,  sympathetic  but  not  in- 
trusive. He  seemed  to  take  notice  of  my  beha- 
viour, and  looked  as  if  he  had  found  a  person, 
who  guessed  him  to  be  unhappy,  and  to  whom 
he  could  talk  of  his  unhappiness.  I  encouraged 
the  idea  with  that  diffidence,  which,  I  believe,  is 
of  all  manners  the  most  intimate  with  a  mind  of 
the  sort  I  have  described ;  and,  soon  after,  he 
took  an  opportimity  of  telling  me  the  story  of  his 
misfinrtunes. 

It  was  simple,  but  not  the  less  pathetic  In« 
heriting  a  considerable  fortune  frcin  his  father, 
he  set  out  in  trade  with  every  advantage.  Soon 
after  he  was  settled  in  business  he  married  a 
beautiful  and  excellent  woman,  for  whom,  ftcm 
his  infiincy,  he  had  conceived  the  tenderest  at- 
tachment ;  and,  about  a  year  after  their  marriage, 
she  blessed  him  with  a  son.  But  love  and  for- 
tune did  not  long  continue  to  smile  upon  him. 
Losses  in  trade,  to  which,  though  benevolence 
like  his  be  more  expo^,  the  most  prudent  and 
unfeeling  are  liable,  reduced  him,  from  his  for- 
mer affluence,  to  very  embarrassed  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  his  distress  was  aggravated  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  he  did  not  sufier  alone,  but  com- 
mimicated  misfortune  to  a  woman  he  passionate- 
ly loved.  Some  very  considerable  debts  remain- 
ed due  to  bim  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  found 
it  absolutely  necessary,  for  their  recovery,  to  re- 
pair thither  himself,  nowever  terrible  might  be 
a  separation  from  his  wife,  now  in  a  situation  of 
all  others  the  most  susceptible.  They  parted  ; 
and  die  was,  soon  after,  delivered  of  a  girl,  whose 
promising  appearance,  as  well  as  that  of  her  bro- 
ther, was  some  consolation  for  the  absence  of 
their  father. 

His  absence,  though  cruel,  was  necessary ;  and 


*  It  II  proper  to  apok)gize  for  introducing  a  letter  so  purely  episodicaL  I  might  perlmps  say,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  unnecessary,  as  it  introduces  a  person  whose  correspondent  Savillon  becomes  at  a  ftiture  period : 
but  I  must  once  more  resort  to  an  egotism  for  the  true  reason ;  the  picture  it  exhibited  pleased  myself,  and 
I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  laying  it  before  my  readers. 
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be  found  his  a£yn  in  inch  a  ritoadon,  that  it 
promiaed  not  to  be  long.  Day  after  day^' bow- 
ever^  dapsed  without  their  final  settlement.  The 
impatienoe  both  of  bis  wife  and  him  was  increa* 
sed  by  the  appearance  of  a  condudon^  whidi  io 
repeatedly  disappoiuted  them,  till  at  last  be  yen- 
tared  to  guggest,  and  she  warmly  approved,  the 
expedient  cnooming  out  to  a  busMnd,  whose  cir- 
cumstances prevented  him  from  meeting  her  at 
borne.  She  set  sail  with  her  children ;  but  wife 
or  diildren  never  reached  the  unfortunate  Her- 
bert !  they  perished  in  a  storm  soon  after  their 
departure  mm  England. 

Von  can  judge  St  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
upbraided  himself  as  their  munierer.  An  inter- 
val of  madness,  he  informed  me,  succeeded  die 
•eoount  be  leodved  of  tbehr  death.  When  bis 
leason  retimed,  it  settled  into  a  mdandioly, 
which  time bassoothed,notextingnid)ed;  wbidi 
indeed  seems  to  have  become  the  habitual  tone 
of  his  mind.  Yet  is  it  gentle,  though  deep,  in 
ks  effects ;  it  disturbs  not  the  drde  of  society 
wound  him,  and  few,  except  such  as  are  formed 
•to  discover  and  to  ]pity  it,  observe  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  his  bdiaviour.  But  be  holds  it  not  the 
less  sacred  to  bimedf ;  and  often  retires  from  the 
oompanv  of  those,  whom  be  has  entertained  with 
^e  good-humour  of  a  well-bred  man,  to  arrange 
the  memorials  of  his  much-loved  £mUy,  and  <^ 
up  the  sad  remembrance  of  his  former  jovs. 

Havinff  acquired  a  sort  of  privilege  with  bis 
distress,  from  my  acquaintance  with  its  cause,  I 
entered  bis  room  yesterday,  when  he  had  thus 
abut  out  the  world,  and  found  him  with  some 
letters  on  the  table  before  him,  on  which  be  look- 
ed with  a  tear,  not  of  anjpusb  but  of  tendemen. 
I  stopped  short  on  perceiving  him  thus  employ- 
ed ;  ne  seemed  unable  to  i^eak,  but  making  a 
movement,  as  if  be  desired  that  I  should  come 
forward,  be  put  two  of  those  letters  succesdvely 
into  my  band.  They  were  written  by  his  wife : 
the  first,  soon  ^fter  their  marriage,  when  some 
budness  bad  called  him  awav  fr^  h^  into  the 
country ;  and  the  second,  addressed  to  him  in 
the  West  Indies^  where,  by  that  time,  their  ill- 
fortune  bad  driven  bim«  They  pleased  me  so 
much,  that  I  asked  his  leave  to  keep  them  lor  a 
day  or  two.  He  would  not  absdutdy  refuse  me; 
but  sud,  they  bad  never  been  out  <^  his  posses- 
■ion.  I  pressed  him  no  farther :  I  could  only 
read  them  over  repeatedly,  and  some  parts  that 
struck  most  fordbty  on  my  memory,  wnich,  you 
know,  is  pretty  tenacious,  I  can  recdlect  almost 
«frAaftm.  To  another  it  might  seem  odd  to  write 
audi  things  as  these ;  but  my  Beauvaris  is  never 
inattentive  to  the  language  of  nature,  or  the  voioe 
of  misfortune. 

In  the  first  letter  were  the  following  expres- 
dons: 

'^  You  know  not  what  feelings  are  here,  at 
thus,  fbr  the  first  time,  writing  to  my  Henry  un- 
der tibe  name  of  husband.  A  mixture  of  ten- 
derness, of  lov^  of  esteem^  and  confidence ;— a 


sometfatag  nevor  cixpsdoMsd  baftPBi  k  M  iMOii 
in  my  heart,  that  sure  it  is,  at  this  uomenty  men 
wortny  of  bis  love  than  ever.^ — Shall  Aot  this 
last,  my  Henry,  notwithstanding  what  I  hftve 
heard  from  the  scoffers  among  you  men  ?  I  think 
it  wilL  It  is  not  a  tumultuous  transport,  that 
must  suddenly  disaroear ;  but  the  soft  stiH  plea- 
sure of  a  happy  mind,  that  can  fed  its  bappmei^ 
and  delight  in  its  cause. 

'^  I  have  had  litde  company  dnoe  yoa  left  m^ 
and  I  wish  not  for  mudi.  TheideaofmyRenry 
is  my  best  companion.  I  have  figured  out  your 
journey,  your  company,  and  jour  business,  and 
filled  i;qp  my  hours  witn  the  picture  of  what  tfacy 
are  to  you. 


'*  John  has  just  taken  away  my  chidcen :  joa 
know  he  takes  liberties — *  Detix  nesrt,  a  I^aad 
wing  only ! — Betty  sajrs,  madam,  the  cheesecakes 
are  exceUent'^-I  smiled  at  Jdin's  manner  of 
pressing,  and  hdped  myself  to  a  chefnecske.  Tlw 
poor  f^w  looked  so  nappy — *  My  master  wffl 
soon  return,'  said  be,  by  way  of  accounting  fiir 
my  puny  dinner.  He  set  the  wine  upon  the  tuiler 
I  filled  out  half  a  gbiss,  and  began  Io  think  of 
you;  but, incarryingittemylipsylreproadied 
mysdf  that  it  was  not  a  bumper :  diat  waa  re* 
medied  as  it  should  be.  John,  I  bdierve;,  gmrsa 
ed  at  the  correction—*'  God  bless  him  V  I  beard 
him  say,  muttering  as  he  put  i^  the  things  in 
his  basket  I  sent  him  down  with  the  rest  of 
the  bottle,  and  they  are  now  drinking  your  heallb 
in  the  kitchen." 


**  My  ooudn  Harriet  bss  come  in  to  see  a% 
and  is  going  on  with  the  cap  I  waa  making  m, 
while  I  wnte  this  by  her.  She  is  a  better  mil- 
liner than  I,  and  would  have  altered  it  some- 
what ;  but  I  stuck  to  my  own  way,  iar  I  heard 
you  say  you  liked  it  in  that  shapes — ^  It  ia  not 
naif  so  fashionable  indeed,  my  dear,'  said  Har- 
riet^ but  she  does  not  knew  the  luxury  of  ma- 
king up  a  cap  to  please  the  budMud  one  loves. 
Thu  is  all  very  foolish:  is  it  not?  but  I  love  to 
tell  you  these  trifles ;  it  is  like  baviiu;  you  here. 
If  you  can,  write  to  me  just  sudi  a  ktt 
yon." 


Of  the  other  letter,  I  recdilect  some  paisagei, 
such  as  these: 

'*  Captain  Lewson  has  just  now  been  widi  me;, 
but  has  brought  no  letter ;  and  gives  for  reaaoa, 
your  having  written  by  a  i^ip  that  left  Uio  island 
but  a  few  days  before  him,  meaning  the  Triton, 
by  which  I  got  your  last ;  but  I  b^  to  bear  from 
you  by  every  opportunity,  especially  by  sofriend- 
jy  a  liand  as  Lewson :  it  would  endrar  a  man. 
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sdn 


lowlMiiik  IhsT6Ktioiitob6gratttlbl»nnidiiiMfe 
to  me,  that  he  brooght  a  few  lines  from  you.-— 
Think,  ny  deareit  Henry^  that  hearing  from 
Tou  is  all  that  your  Emily  has  now  to  expect,  a| 
least  for  a  long,  long  time. 

''  Perhaps,  (as  tou  sometimes  told  me  in  for- 
mer days,  when,  alas !  we  only  talked  of  misfbr- 
tones,)  we  always  think  our  present  calamity 
the  bitterest ;  yet,  methinks,  our  separation  is 
the  only  e?il,  ror  which  I  could  not  have  found 
a  codlfbrt.  In  truth,  we  were  not  unhappy: 
health  and  strength  were  left  us :  we  could  have 
done  much  for  one  another,  and  for  our  dear 
Utde  ones.  I  fear,  my  love,  you  thought  of  me 
less  nohly  than  I  hope  I  deserved :  I  was  not  to 
be  shocked  by  any  retrenchment  from  our  former 
way  of  living :  I  could  have  borne  even  the  hard* 
ships  of  poverty,  had  it  left  me  my  Henry/' 


"  Tour  sweetmeats  arrived  very  safe  under 
the  care  of  Captain  Lewson :  the  children  havi^ 
profited  by  them,  particularly  Billy,  who  haa 
still  some  remains  or  tbehooping«cough.  Heask<« 
ed  me,  if  thej  did  not  come  from  papa  ?  '  And^ 
when,'  said  ne,  ^  will  papa  come  himself?'-^ 
'  Papa,'  cried  my  little  Emmy,  who  has  just 
learned  to  lisp  the  word.  *  She  never  saw  papa,' 
replied  her  brother,  *  did  she, mamma?'— t  could 
not  stand  this  prattle  ;  my  boy  wept  with  me 
§n  company's  sake !" 


'' Emmy,  they  tell  me,  will  be  a  beauty.  She 
has,  to  say  trutn,  lovely  dark  blue  eyes,  and  a 
charming  complexion.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing of  melandioly  in  her  look ;  but  this  may 
be  only  mv  fancy.  Billy  is  quite  different,  a  bold 
spirited  child ;  yet  he  is  remarkably  attentive 
to  every  thing  I  endeavour  to  teach  him ;  and 
can  read  a  little  already,  with  no  other  tutor  than 
myself.  I  chose  this  task,  to  amuse  my  lonely 
hours ;  for  I  make  it  a  point  of  duty,  to  keep  up 
my  spirits  as  well  as  I  can.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
I  oroop  in  spite  of  me>  especially  when  yon  seem 
to  waver  about  the  time  of  your  return.  Think, 
my  love,  what  risks  your  health  runs  for  the  sake 
of  those  riches,  which  are  of  no  use  without  it ; 
and  after  all,  it  is  chiefly  in  opinion,  that  thehr 
power  of  bestowing  happiness  consists.  I  am 
sore  the  little  parlour,  m  which  I  now  write,  is 
more  snug  and  comfortable,  than  the  large  room 
we  used  to  receive  company  in  formerly ;  and 
the  plain  meal,  to  which  I  sit  down  with  my 
chiloren,  has  more  reUsh  than  the  formal  din- 
ners we  were  obliged  to  invite  them  to.  Betum 
then,  my  dearest  Henry,  from  those  fatigues  and 
dangers,  to  which,  by  your  own  account,  you  are 
obliged  to  be  exposed.  Betum  to  your  Emily's 
love,  and  the  smUes  of  those  little  cherubs  that 
wait  your  arrivaL" 


Such  was  the  wife  whom  Herbert  lost ;  you 
will  not  wonder  at  his  srief ;  yet,  sometimes, 
when  the  whole  scene  is  before  me,  I  know  not 
how,  I  almost  envy  him  his  tears. 

It  is  something  to  endeavour  to  comfort  him* 
'Tis  perhaps  a  selfish  movement  in  our  nature, 
to  conceive  an  attachment  to  such  a  character ; 
one  that  throws  itself  on  our  pity  by  feelinfl  its 
distresses,  is  ever  more  beloved  than  that  which 
rises  above  them^ — ^I  know,  however,  without 
fiuther  inquiry,  that  I  fod  mysdf  pleased  with 
being  the  friend  of  Herbert ;  would  we  were  in 
France,  that  I  might  make  him  the  friend  of 
Beauvaris ! 

Your  last  mentions  nothing  of  Bonfaign^,  or 
his  family.  1  know  he  disUkeswriting,  and  there- 
fore am  not  surprised  at  his  silence  to  myself. 
You  say,  in  a  former  letter,  you  find  it  difficult 
to  hear  of  them ;  there  is  a  young  lady  in  Farias 
for  whom  the  lovely  Julia  has  long  entertained 
a  very  uncommon  friendship ;  her  name  is  Bon* 
cilles,  daughter  of  the  President  Boncilles.^-Yet, 
on  second  thoughts,  I  would  not  have  you  visit 
her  on  purpose  to  make  inquiryas  firom  me ;  bat 
you  may  fall  on  some  method  of  getting  intel- 
ligenoe  of  them  in  this  line. 

Do  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  this  ship's 
return  to  write  me  fully ;  she  is  consigned  to  a 
correspondent  of  ours,  and  particular  care  will 
be  taken  of  my  letters.  I  think,  if  that  had  been 
the  case  with  the  last  that  arrived  here,  I  should 
have  found  one  fVem  you  on  board  of  her.  Think 
€i  me  fiw^uently,  and  write  to  me  as  often  as 
our  dtuation  will  allow. 

LETTER  XXX. 

SamStm  to  Btmnvaris* 

I  B20IK  to  sunect,  that  the  sensibility,  of 
which  young  minds  are  proud,  from  which  they 
look  down  with  contempt,  on  the  unfeeling  mul- 
titude of  ordinary  men,  is  less  a  blessins  than 
an  inconvenience.^— Why  cannot  I  be  as  nappy 
as  mv  uncle,  as  DorviUe,  as  all  the  other  good 
people  around  me  ?— I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sing, 
nay  I  can  be  merry,  like  them  ;  but  they  dose 
the  account,  and  set  down  this  mirth  f<Nr  nappi- 
ness;  I  retire  to  the  fiunily  of  my  own  thou^ts, 
and  find  them  in  weeds  of  scmtow. 

Herbert  left  this  place  yesterday !  the  only 
man  besides  thee,  whom  my  soul  can  acknow- 
ledge as  a  friend.  And  him,  perhaps,  I  shall  see 
no  more:  and  thee!  my  heart  droops  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I  could  wec^,  without  knowing  why. 
— Tell  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  are  well 
and  happy ;  there  is,  methinks,  a  languor  in  your 
last  letter— <^  is  it  but  the  livery  of  my  ovm 
imagination,  which  the  objects  around  me  are 
constrained  to  wear  ? 
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Herbert  wis  a  sort  of  proxy  for  my  Beanva* 
ra ;  he  v^cke  irom  the  feelings  of  a  heart  like 
his.  To  him  I  oonld  unhoeom  mine^  and  be  im- 
derstood ;  for  the  speaking  of  a  cGouaon  kii« 
foaQe,  is  but  one  requisite  towards  the  deaiegt 
intercourse  of  society.  His  sorrows  gave  him  a 
saeredness  in  my  regard^  that  made  every  endea- 
vour to  serve  or  oblige  him,  like  the  permrmance 
of  a  religious  duty :  there  was  a  quiet  satisfac- 
tion in  it,  which  calmed  the  ru61ing8  of  a  some- 
times troubled  q>urit,  and  restored  me  to  peace 
with  myself. 

He  has  sailed  for  England,  whither  somebu* 
siness,  material  to  a  friend  of  his  much-loved 
Emily,  obliges  him  to  return.  He  jrields  to  this, 
I  perceive,  as  a  duty  he  thinks  himself  bound  to 
discharge,  though  the  sight  of  his  native  coun- 
try, spoiled  as  it  is  of  tnose  blessings  which  it 
once  possessed  for  him,  must  be  no  easy  trial  of 
his  fortitude.  He  talks  of  leaving  it  as  soon  as 
this  affiur  will  allow  him,  not  to  return  to  the 
West  Indies,  (for  of  his  business  there  he  is  now 
independent,)  but  to  travel  through  some  parts 
of  Europe,  which  theemi^oymentsof  his  younger 
years  prevented  him  from  visiting  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  If  he  goes  to  Paris,  he  has  pro- 
mised to  call  on  you.  Could  I  be  with  you ! — 
What  a  thought  is  there  I— but  I  shall  not  be 
forgotten  at  the  interview. 


I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  third  of  last 
month.  I  must  still  complain  of  its  shortness, 
though  I  dare  not  quarrel  with  it,  as  it  assures 
me  of  your  welfare.  But  get  rid,  I  pray  you, 
of  that  very  bad  practice,  of  supposing  things 
unimportant  at  Martinique,  because  you  think 
them  so  at  Paris.  Give  me  your  intelligence,  and 
allow  me  to  be  the  judge  of  its  consequence. 

You  are  partial  to  your  friend,  when  you  vrrite 
in  such  high  terms  of  his  treatment  or  Yambu. 
— *We  think  but  seldom  of  those  things  which 
habit  has  made  common,  otherwise  we  should 
correct  many  of  them ;  there  needed  only  to  give 
one's  feelings  room  on  this  theme,  and  they  could 
prompt  no  other  conduct  than  mine.  Your  ap- 
probation, however,  is  not  lost  upon  me ;  the  best 
of  our  resolutions  are  bettered  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  suffrage  of  good  men  in  their  favour ; 
and  the  reward  is  still  higher,  when  that  suffirage 
is  fh>m  those  we  love. 


M^  uncle  has  sent  to  me,  to  help  him  to  en- 
tertam  some  company  who  are  just  arrived  here. 
He  knows  not  what  a  train  of  thinking  he  calls 
me  fVom — I  have  a  little  remembrancer,  Beau- 
varis,  a  picture,  which  has  hung  at  my  bosom  for 
some  years  past,  that  speaks  such  thmgs ! — 

The  servant  again  I—Mademoiselle  Dorville 


is  below,  and  I  must  come  irnmedtatdy^^-Wdi 
then— it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  be  crrfl  to  her 
— yet  the  girl  deserves  politeness^— But  that  pie- 
tnce!— 


LETTER  XXXr. 

SamlloH  to  Beauvaris. 

Yofr  say  the  letter,  to  which  your  last  vrss 
an  aifswer,  was  written  in  low  spirits.  I  ooo- 
fiess  I  am  not  always  in  high  ones ;  not  even  dow^ 
though  I  am  just  returned  from  a  little  feast, 
where  there  was  much  mirth, and  exceUeotwiiKew 
It  was  a  dinner  civen  by  Dcwille,  on  oecasioii 
of  his  daughter's  Dirth-ciay,  to  which  my  unde 
and  I,  among  other  of  his  friends,  had  been  long 
invited.  The  old  gentleman  displayed  all  his 
wealth,  and  all  his  wit,  in  entertaining  us :  some  . 
of  us  thanked  him  for  neither,  though  every  one's 
complaisance  obliged  them  to  eat  dr  lus  dainties, 
and  laugh  at  his  jests. 

It  is  after  such  a  scene,  that  one  is  ofWn  in  a 
^tate  the  roost  stupid  of  any.  The  assumption 
df  a  character,  in  itself  humiliating,  distresses 
and  wastes  us,  whfle  the  loss  of  so  much  time, 
like  the  bad  fortune  of  a  gamester,  is  doubly  felt, 
when  we  reflect  that  fools  have  won  from  vs. 
Yet  it  must  be  so  in  life,  and  I  wi^  to  overcome 
the  spleen  of  repining  at  it. 

I  was  a^atn  set  next  Mademoisdle  Dorville, 
and  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  some  of 
the  songs  she  sung  to  us.  A  vain  fdlow,  in  my 
circumstances,  might  imagine  that  the  girl  liked 
him.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  so  serious  in  her 
mind,  and  I  should  be  sorry  there  were-  The 
theft  of  a  woman's  affections  is  not  so  atrocious 
as  that  of  her  honour ;  but  I  have  often  seen  it 
more  terrible  than  that  of  her  life  ;  at  least  if 
living  wretchedness  be  worse  than  death  ;  yet  is 
it  redconed  a  very  venial  breach  of  confidlence, 
to  endeavour  to  become  more  than  agreeable, 
where  a  man  feels  it  impossible  to  repay  what  be 
may  receive.  Her  fiither,  I  am  apt  to  believe^ 
has  something  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  plot 
upon  me ;  but  as  to  him,  my  conscience  is  easy, 
because,  &e  cofiba  of  my  unde  being  his  quarry, 
it  matters  not  much  if  he  is  disappointed. 

Were  it  not  from  a  point  of  delicacy,  not  to 
run  the  smallest  risk  of  being  thought  particu- 
lar, I  could  sometimes  be  very  well  entertaiii- 
ed  with  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  D6rville. 
There  isa  sprigbtliness  about  her,  which  amuses, 
though  it  is  not  winning ;  and  I  never  found  it 
so  easy  to  talk  nonsense  to  any  other  woman.  I 
fancy  this  is  always  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  heart  being  interested :  it  is  per- 
fectly so  in  the  present  case  with  me.  Oh,  Beau- 
varis !  I  have  laid  out  more  soul  in  sitting  Bit 


JULIA  DE  BOUBIGlilE- 


sa» 


miirates  with  Jafia  de  Roabign^  in  8ilenoe>  than 
I  shoidd  in  a  yearns  oonvenation  with  this  litUe 
Borville. 

The  ocmversation  of  women  has  perhaps  a 
charm  from  its  weakness ;  but  this  most  be^  like 
all  their  other  weaknesses  that  please  us^  what 
claims  an  interest  in  our  afibctions,  without  oi^ 
fending  our  reason.  I  know  not  if  there  is  really 
a  sex  £  the  soul ;  custom  and  education  hare 
established  one  in  our  idea ;  but  we  ?nsh  to  feel 
the  inferimty  of  the  other  sex^  as  one  that  does 
not  debase,  but  endear  it. 

To  their  knowledge,  in  many  things^  we  have 
set  limits,  because  it  seems  to  encroach  on  the 
softness  of  their  feelings,  which  we  suppose  of 
that  retiring  kind  that  shuns  the  keenness  of  ar« 
gument  or  mquiry.  Knowledge  or  learning  has 
often  this  effect  among  men :  it  is  even  some- 
times fatal  to  taste,  if  by  taste  is  meant  the  ef- 
fect which  beauties  have  on  ourselves,  rather 
than  the  power  of  criticising  on  that  which  they 
ouf^t  to  nave  on  others. 

There  is  a  little  world  of  sentiment  made  for 
women  to  move  in,  where  they  certainly  excel 
our  sex,  and  where  our  sex  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
excelled  by  them.  This  is  irresistibly  engaging, 
where  it  is  natural ;  but,  of  all  affectations,  that 
of  sentiment  is  the  most  disgusting.  It  is,  I  be^ 
lieve,  more  c(Hnroon  in  France  than  any  where 
else ;  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  does  not  proceed 
irom  our  women  possessing  the  reality  less.  The 
daughter  of  Mons.  DorvilJe,  when  she  would  be 
ffreat,  is  always  sentimentaL  I  was  forced  to  tell 
her  to-day,  tnat  1  hated  sentiments,  and  that 
they  spoiled  the  complexion.  She  looked  in  the 

flass,  and  begui  to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
talian  comely. 


be  apprdiensive.  I  have  tent  fbr  a  pLytiidui, 
without  letting  him  know ;  fbr  it  was  another  ef- 
fect of  his  go<>l  constitution,  to  hold  the  faculty 
in  contempt.  At  present,  I  am  sure,  he  wiU 
thank  me  m  his  heart  for  my  precaution. 


My  uncle,  who  had  staid  some  time  behind  me 
with  DorviUe,  came  in.  He  was  very  copious 
on  the  suliject  of  Mademoiselle.  I  was  pmectly 
of  his  opinion  in  every  thins,  and  praised  her  in 
echo  to  what  he  said ;  but  he  had  discernment 
enough  to  see  an  indifference  in  this,  which,  I 
was  sorrv  to  find,  he  did  not  like.  I  know  not 
how  far  he  meant  to  go,  if  we  had  been  long  to- 
gether ;  but  he  found  himself  somewhat  indis- 
posed, and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 

1  sat  down  alone,  and  thought  of  Julia  de 
Roubigne. 

My  unde  is,  this  mormng,  really  ill.  I  owe 
him  too  much,  not  to  be  distressed  at  this.  He 
is  uneasy  about  his  own  situation,  though,  I  be- 
lieve, without  reason ;  but  men,  who,  like  him, 
have  eiyoyed  uninterrupted  h^th,  are  apt  to 


The  doctor  has  been  with  him,  and  talks 
doub^iilly ;  that,  perhaps,  is  unavoidable  in  a 
sdence,  from  its  nature  so  uncertain ;  for  this 
man  has  really  too  much  knowledge  to  wish  to 
seem  wiser. 


I  find  I  must  conclude  this  letter,  as  the  ship, 
by  which  I  am  to  send  it,  is  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  sailing.  Would  it  had  been  a  few  davs 
later !  a  few  days  mig^t  do  much  in  a  fate  like 
mine. — I  cannot  express  that  sort  of  doubt  and 
fear,  which  the  look  of  futurity,  at  this  moment, 
gives  me. 

Do  not,  fbr  heaven's  sake,  do  not  fail  to  write 
to  me  about  the  situation  of  Roubign^  and  his 
family.  I  know  his  unwillingness  to  write,  and 
decorum  prevents  (is  it  vanity  to  think  so  ?)  his 
daughter ;  therefore  I  addressed  my  last  letter  to 
Madame  de  Roubign^ ;  but  even  when  I  shall 
receive  her  answer,  it  will  not  say  enouf;h.  You 
know  what  my  heart  requires ;  do  not  disappoint 
it.* 


LETTER  XXXII. 

JuHa  de  SoubignS  to  Maria  de  Jianciiles. 

You  must  not  expect  to  hear  firom  me  as  often 
as  formerly ;  we  have,  here,  an  even  tenor  of 
days,  that  admits  not  of  mudi  description.  Co- 
medies and  romances,  you  know,  always  end  with 
a  marria^,  beoBUse,  after  that,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said. 

But  I  have  reason  to  be  angry  with  you  for 
finding  so  little  to  say  at  Paris ;  though,  I  be- 
lieve, the  fault  is  in  myself,  or  rather  in  your 
idea  of  me.  You  think  I  am  not  formed  to  re- 
lish those  articles  of  intelligence,  which  are  call- 
ed news  in  your  great  town :  the  truth  is,  I  have 
often  heard  them  with  very  little  relish ;  but  I 
know  vou  have  wit  enough  to  make  tbem  plea- 
sant if  you  would ;  and  even  if  you  had  not,  do 
but  write  any  thing,  and  I  shall  read  it  with  in- 
terest. 

You  flatter  me  by  your  praises  of  the  nafveU, 
in  the  picture  I  drew  <^  our  party  of  pleasure. 


•  There  are  no  letters,  in  this  collection,  of  a  later  date,  from  Savillon  to  Beaavoris.  The  person  who  at 
first  arranged  them,  seems  to  intend  to  account  for  this,  by  the  following  note  on  the  outside  of  the  preceding 
one,  written  in  a  hand  of  which  I  see  little  jotdngs  on  several  of  the  lettexs,  ^'  Beauvaris  died  5ch  April,  a 
few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this.'* 


MO 


JULIA  D£  R0UBI6ME. 


God  knows,  IfatvoDotakntthatwiy;  vettfao' 
group  was  fimtastic  enough^  aiid>  thougn  I  felt 
quite  otherwise  than  merry  next  ouNming  when 
I  wrote  to  ^ou^et  I  found  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
describing  It  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  trifling, 
in  which  a  mind  not  much  at  ease  can  scmietimea 
indulge  itself.  One  feels  an  escape,  as  it  were, 
from  Uie  heart,  and  is  fain  to  take  up  with  lighter 
company.  It  is  like  the  theft  of  a  truant-lxrf, 
who  goes  to  pUy  for  a  few  minutes  while  ma 
master  is  asleep,  and  throws  the  chiding  for  hia 
ttak  upon  futmrity. 

We  have  very  different  comnany  at  present. 
Madame  de  Sancerre  has  been  here  these  three 
days.  Her  husband  wa6  an  acquaintance  of 
Mons.  de  Montauban  in  Spain,  and  you  will  re- 
member, we  used  to  be  of  her  parties  in  town  ; 
—40  she  is  a  guest  of  both  sides  of  the  house, 
though,  I  he&fve,  no  great  £iiyourite  of  either. 
She  IS  a  wit,  you  know,  and  says  abundance  of 
pood  things ;  and  will  sav  any  thing,  proWded 
It  be  witty.  Here,  indeed,  we  give  her  so  little 
opportunity,  that  her  genius  is  almost  famished 
for  want  of  subject.  At  Paris,  I  remember  her 
turrounded  by  men  of  letters ;  they  nraised  her 
learning,  and  to  us  she  seemed  wonaerful  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic ;  but  here,  when  I  turn 
the  discourse  on  books,  she  chuses  to  talk  of  no- 
thing but  the  beau  monde.  Her  descriptions, 
howeyer,  are  diverting;  enough,  and,  I  belieye, 
die  is  not  the  worse  pteased  with  me,  that  I  can 
only  hear  them  without  being  able  to  answer  ; 
for  I  think,  if  there  is  a  member  of  our  society 
she  dislikes,  it  is  that  relation  of  theCount,whom 
I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  Mons.  de  RouiU^, 
who  is  come  to  spend  some  weeks  here.  From 
the  account  of  his  yivadty,  which  I  reoeiyed  ftom 
bis  kinsman,  I  thought  Madame  de  Sanoenre 
would  haye  thought  it  a  piece  of  high  good  for- 
tune to  haye  met  him  here ;  but,  1  see,  I  mistook 
the  thing ;  and  that  she  would  relish  his  company 
better,  if  he  were  as  stupid  as  the  rest  of  us.  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  begin  to  like  him 
much ;  the  better  that  I  was  prepared  to  be  some- 
what afiraid  of  hiffl :  but  I  find  in  him  nothing 
to  be  fbared ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  my  yery 
safest  burier  against  the  sometimes  too  power- 
ful brilliancy  of  the  lady. 

RouilU  is  constitutionally  happy ;  but  his  yi- 
yadty,  though  it  seems  to  be  constant,  does  not 
appear  to  be  unfeeling.  It  is  not  the  cheerful- 
ness of  an  unthinking  man,  who  is  ready  to  laugh 
on  all  occasions,  without  leaye  of  his  reason,  or> 
what  is  worse,  of  hia  humanity :  some  sudi  peo- 
jde  I  haye  seen,  whose  mirth  was  like  the  pranks 
of  a  madman,  and,  if  not  of  consequence  enough 
to  excite  anger  or  fear,  was  entitl^  to  our  com- 
passion. Rouille  has  the  happy  talent  of  hitting 
that  point,  where  sentiment  mingles  with  good 
humour.  His  wit,  except  when  forced  into  op- 
position by  the  petulance  of  others,  is  ever  of 
that  centle  kind  mnu  which  we  have  nothing  to 
dread ;  that  sports  iiself  on  the  level  of  ordinary 


uadetsluidiMi,  and  pleases,  beemw  it  1 
one  displeased  with  himsdf.  Even  the  Datmal 
gravity  of  Montauban  yields  to  Uie  winiMiig  live- 
liness of  Rouille ;  and,  though  the  first  seems  Is 
feel  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  attempt,  yet  he 
often  comes  down  from  the  loftiness  «Sr  his  own 
character,  to  meet  the  pleasantry  of  the  other  s. 

Do  not  rally  me  on  the  savour  o£  matriuMay 
in  the  obs^vation,  if  I  venture  to  say,  that  Mon- 
tauban seems  to  have  resumed  soo»ewhat  of  his 
fimner  dignity.  Think  not  that  I  sospeec  the 
smallest  mminution  of  his  afiection ;  bat  now 
when  the  esse  of  the  husbsnd  has  resfioved  him 
to  his  natite  diaracter — ^I  knownot  what  I  woohl 
say— Bdieve  me,  I  mean  nothing  at  a]L  I  hsro 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  happy. 

At  present,  I  bdieve,  he  is  now  and  thai  oal 
of  humour  with  this  visitant  <^  ours,  Madamr 
de  Sancerre ;  and,  it  may  be,  thrown  into  same* 
what  of  a  severity  in  his  manner,  frtNn  die  oh* 
servation  of  an  q^posite  one  in  her.  When  she 
utters,  as  she  does  pretty  often,  any  joke  al  whidi 
ahe  laughs  heartily  herself,  I  laaj^,  somethnes 
with  good  will,  but  oflener  (out  of  complaisBBee) 
without ;  Rouille'  lang^,  and  is  ready  with  his 
jest  in  return ;  but  Montauban  looks  gmyer  than 
ever.  Indeed,  there  is  no  resource  for.coe  who 
cannot  laugh  at  a  jest,  but  to  look  grave  at  it. 

I  wish  my  Mana  could  have  accepted  of  the 
invitation  he  communicated  by  me  some  tims 
ago.  I  thmk  I  should  have  shewn  him,  in  way 
friend,  a  li? eliness  that  would  not  have  displea- 
sed him.  Could  you  still  contrive  to  com^  whik 
Rouille  is  htxe,  you  must  be  charmed  with  me 
another.  It  would  jrive  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  up  to  yon,  mr  the  many  dull  lettera  I 
have  obliged  you  to  read :  but  you  taxed  your- 
self early  with  my  correspondence  ;  it  was  then, 
perhaps,  tolerable ;  it  has  of  late  been  a  moe  ool- 
lection  of  egotisms,— the  egotisms,  too,  of  a  mind 
ill  at  ease.  But  I  have  given  up  maldng  apolo- 
gies or  acknowledgments  to  you  ;  they  are  only 
for  common  obhgationa :  mine  is  a  dc»t  h^ond 
their  quittance. 

LETTER  XXXIIL 

Mcntttuban  to  S^;ttrva. 

I  AM  now  three  letters  in  your  debt ;  yet  the 
account  of  correspondence  used  formerly  to  be  in 
myftvour.  The  truth  is,  that  of  fiuts  I  nave  no- 
thmg  to  write,  and  of  sentunents  almost  as  lit- 
tle. Of  the  first,  my  situation  here  in  the  ooun- 
tnr  deprives  me ;  and  of  the  last,  that  quiet  sort 
of  stat»  I  have  got  into  is  Uttlc  productive. 
When  I  was  unhappy  as  the  lover  of  Julia,  or 
first  happy  as  her  husband,  I  had  theme  enooj^, 
and  to  spare.  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  am  happy 
still ;  but  it  is  a  S(Mrt  of  happiness  that  would  not 
figure  in  narration.  I  behevo  my  Julia  is  every 
thing  that  a  good  wife  should  be;  I  hc^  I  am 
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8  good  bitsbtnd.  I  am  neither  young  nor  old 
^Mn^  for  a  dotting  one. 

You  will  nnile,  and  look  bade  to  certain  let- 
ters and  notee  of  mine,  written  some  ftor  or  five 
mon^B  ago.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  them.  Were  Segarra  to  marry,  he 
would  write  sueh  letters  for  a  while,  and  there 
never  was  a  man  who  could  write  such  letters 
long.  Ifthere  were,  I  am  not  sure  if  I  should 
wish  to  be  that  man.  When  we  cannot  be  quite 
so  happy  as  others,  our  pride  naturally  balances 
the  acoount ;  it  shews  us,  that  we  are  wiser. 

Rouill^,  who  has  been  here  for  a  week  or  two, 
IS  of  a  different  opinion ;  he  holds  the  happest 
man  to  be  ever  the  wisest.  You  know  Rouill^s 
disposition,  which  was  always  too  much  in  the 
sun  for  us ;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  purity  of  his  honour,  are  above  the  rest  of  his 
eharacter.  With  this  prepossession  in  his  favour, 
I  hear  him  laugh  at  me  without  resentment;  and, 
by  and  bye,  he  steals  upon  me,  till  I  forget  my« 
self,  and  laugh  with  him.  I  am  sometimes  gay ; 
but  I  fed  a  sort  of  trouble  in  gaiety.  It  is  ex« 
acUy  the  reverse  with  RouiU^ :  he  can  be  serious, 
when  he  means  to  be  so ;  but,  if  we  mean  nothing, 
he  is  gay  and  I  am  serious. 

My  wife  is  ndther  the  one  nor  t'other ;  there 
k  something  about  bar  too  gentle  for  dther:  but, 
1  think,  her  pensive  softness  deserts  more  readily 
to  RouiU^s  nde  than  to  mine,  though  one  should 
imagine  his  manner  the  most  distant  from  her's 
of  the  two.  RouiU^  jokes  me  on  this ;  he  calls 
her  the  middle  stage  between  us ;  bnt  says,  it  is 
up-hill  towards  my  side.  '^  A  solitary  castle,  and 
a  still  evenmg,"  said  he,  ^'  would  make  a  Julia 
of  me;  but  to  be  Montauban,  I  must  have  a  fog 
and  a  prison." 

Perhaps,  if  we  consider  matters  impartiaUv, 
these  men  have  the  advantage  of  us ;  the  litUe 
cordialities  of  life  are  more  frequently  in  use  than 
its  greater  and  more  important  duties.  Some* 
body,  I  think,  has  compared  them  to  small  pie* 
ces  of  coin,  which,  though  of  less  value  than  thOv 
laige,  are  more  current  amongst  men :  but  the 
parallel  fails  in  one  respect ;  a  thousand  of  those 
iivres  do  not  constitute  a  louts;  and  I  have  known 
many  characters  possessed  of  all  that  the  first 
ootdd  give,  whose  minds  were  incapable  of  the 
last.  In  this  number,  however,  I  mean  not  to 
include  Rouill^ 

We  have  another  guest,  who  illustntes  my 
meaning  better,  the  widow  of  Sancerre,  whom 
you  introduced  to  my  acquaintance,  a  long  time 
ago,  in  Spain.  She  was  then  nothing,  for  San- 
cerre considered  all  women  nothing ;  and  took 
care,  that,  during  his  life,  she  should  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rme.  He  died ;  she  regained  her 
freedom ;  and  she  uses  it  as  one  to  whom  it  had 
been  long  denied.  She  is  just  fool  enough  to  be 
a  wit,  and  carries  on  a  perpetual  crusade  against 
sense  and  seriousness.  I  bear  with  her  very  im- 
patiently :  she  plagues  me,  I  believe,  the  more. 
MywifesmiksiRouill^laug^atme;  lam  un- 


able to  laugh,  and  adumed  to  be  angry ;  so  I  r«« 
main  silent  and  stupid. 

Sometimes  I  cease  to  think  of  her,  and  blame 
myself.  Why  should  I  allow  this  sideen  of  sense 
to  disqualify  me  for  sodety?  once  or  twice  I  d<« 
most  uttered  things  agdnst  my  present  dtuation 
— Julia  loves  me ;  I  know  she  does :  die  haa  that 
tenderness  and  gratitude  which  will  secure  her 
affection  to  a  husband,  who  loves  her  as  I  do; 
but  she  roust  often  fed  the  difftence  of  dispo- 
sition between  us.  Had  such  a  man  as  RoiAw 
been  her  husband— not  Rouill^  ndther,  though 
she  seems  often  delighted  with  his  good  humour^ 
when  I  cannot  be  pleased  with  it— We  aie  nei.* 
ther  of  us  sudi  a  man  as  the  writer  of  a  romance 
would  have  made  a  husband  for  JuUa— There 
is,  indeed,  a  pliability  in  the  minds  of  women  in 
this  article,  whidi  fnsquently  gains  over  cminion 
to  the  nde  of  duty. — Duty  is  a  cold  word— No 
matter,  we  will  canvass  it  no  farther.  I  know 
the  purity  of  her  bpsom,  and,  I  think,  I  am  not 
unwwthy  of  iU  affection. 

Her  father  I  see  much  sddomer  than  I  could 
wish ;  but  he  is  greatly  altered  of  late.  Since 
the  time  of  his  wife's  death,  I  have  observed 
him  to  droop  apace ;  but  Julia  says,  that  the 
distress  of  their  drcumstanoes  kept  up  in  him  a 
sort  of  folse  sphrit,  which,  when  they  weie  dis- 
embarrassed, left  him  to  dnk  unda  reflection. 
His  faculties,  I  can  easily  percdve,  are  not  in 
that  vi«mr  they  were  wont  to  be;  yet  hk  bodily 
atrength  does  not  much  decline,  and  he  seems 
more  contented  with  himself  than  when  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  his  abilities.  We  widi  him 
to  live  with  Ufi ;  but  he  has  constantly  refused 
our  request,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  ddicacy  to 
press  him  on  that  point.  We  go  to  see  him 
sometimes :  he  recdves  us  with  satisAK^on,  not 
ardour :  riolent  emotk»ns  of  every  kind  appear 
to  be  quenched  in  him.  It  creates,  ttethinks,  a 
foding  of  mingled  complacency  and  sadness,  to 
look  on  the  evening  of  a  life  and  of  a  diaraeter 
like  Roubign^'s. 

Shall  I  not  see  you  here  some  time  this  au- 
tumn ?  You  gave  a  sort  of  promise,  and  I  need 
you  more  than  ever.  I  want  the  society  of  some 
one,  in  whose  company  I  can  be  pleased,  with- 
out the  tax  of  thinking  that  I  am  silly  for  bdng 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Jylia  to  Maria. 

I  RATE  just  now  reedved  apieoe  of  intelli- 
gence, which  I  must  beg  my  Maria  instanUy  to 
satisfy  me  about  Le  Rlanc,  my  fother's  servant^ 
was  here  a  few  hours  ago,  and,  among  other  news,  ' 
informed  Lisette,  that  a  nephew  of  his,  who  ii 
just  come  wiUi  his  master  mm  Paris,  met  Sa« 
villon  there,  whom  he  perfectly  remembered^ 
ftom  baring  seen  him  in  his  vints  to  his  unde 
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atBdviUe.  The  lad  had  no  time  for  inauirj,  as 
his  master's  carriage  was  just  setting  on^  when 
he  observed  a  chaise  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  with  a  gentleman  in  it,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  Savillon,  accompanied  by  a  valet  de  chambre^ 
and  two  black  servants  on  norseback. 

Thuik,  Maria,  what  I  feel  at  this  intelligence ! 
—Yet  why  should  it  alarm  me  ? — ^Alas !  you 
know  this  poor,  weak,  throbbing  heart  of  mine ! 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  hide  it  from  you. — ^Find 
him  out,  for  heaven's  sake,  Maria ;  tm  me-^yet 
what  now  is  SaviUon  to  your  Julia  ? — "So  mat- 
ter—de  any  thing  your  prudence  may  suggest ; 
only  satisfy  me  &o\it  the  fate  of  this  once  dear 
—Again !  I  dare  not  trust  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject—Monsieur de  Montauban  I — ^Farewell  1 
Delay  not  a  moment  to  answer  this. — 
Yet  do  not  write  till  you  have  learned  some- 
thing satisfactory. 
At  any  rate,  write  me  speedily.— 
I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel  where 
the  lad  met  him ;  it  was  situated  in  the  Rue  St 
Anne. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

MonUmbdn  to  Segarva. 

Mt  wife  (that  word  must  often  come  across 
the  narration  of  a  married  man)  has  been  a  good 
deal  indisposed  of  late.  You  will  not  joke  me 
on  this  intelligence,  as  such  of  my  neighbours  aa 
I  have  seen  have  done :  it  is  not,  however,  what 
they  say,  or  you  may  think ;  her  spirits  droop 
more  tmm  her  body ;  she  is  thoughtful  and  me- 
lancholv  when  she  thinks  she  is  not  observed ; 
and,  wnat  pleases  me  worse,  a£^ts  to  appear 
oth^wise,  when  she  is.  I  like  not  this  saoness, 
which  is  conscious  of  itself. — ^Yet,  perhaps,  I 
have  seen  her  thus  before  our  marriage,  and  ti)&ve 
rather  admired  this  turn  of  mind  than  disappro- 
ved of  it ;  but  now  I  would  not  have  her  pen- 
sive— ^nor  very  gay  neither.— I  would  have  no- 
thing about  her,  methinks,  to  stir  a  question  in 
me  whence  it  arose.  She  should  be  contented 
with  the  affection  she  knows  I  bear  for  her.  I 
do  not  expect  her  to  be  romantically  happy,  and 
she  has  no  cause  for  uneasiness — I  am  not  un- 
easv  neither — ^yet  I  wish  her  to  conquer  this 
melancholy. 

I  was  last  night  abroad  at  supper :  Julia  was 
a-bed  before  my  return.  I  found  her  lute  lying 
on  the  table,  and  a  music-book  open  by  it.  I 
could  perceive  the  marks  of  tears  shed  on  the 
paper,  and  the  air  was  sucl^  as  might  encourage 
their  fidling :  sleep,  however,  had  overcome  her 
sadness,  and  she  aid  not  awake  when  I  opened 
the  curtains  to  look  on  her.  When  I  had  stood 
some  moments,  I  heard  her  sigh  strongly  through 
Jier  sleep,  and  presently  she  muttered  some  wordi^ 
I  know  not  or  what  import.  I  had  sometimes 
heard  her  do  so  before,  without  regarding  it 
much ;  but  there  was  something  that  roused  my 


attention  now.  I  listened;  she  signed  agthi,«id 
again  spoke  a  few  broken  words;  at  last,  I  besvd 
her  plainly  pronounce  the  name  SamUom  two  or 
three  tunes  over,  and  each  time  it  waa  aooon- 
panied  with  sighs  ao  deep,  that  her  heart  seemed 
bursting  as  it  heaved  them.  I  confess  the  thing 
struck  me ;  and,  after  musing  on  it  some  time, 
I  resdved  to  try  a  little  experiment  this  day  at 
dinner,  to  discover  whether  chance  had  made  her 
pronounce  this  name,  or  if  some  previovis  cause 
had  impressed  it  on  her  iroaginatum.  I  knew  a 
man  oc  that  name  at  Paris,  when  I  first  went 
thither,  who  had  an  office  under  the  intendant 
of  the  marine.  I  introduced  some  converaBtiiHi 
on  the  subject  of  the  fleet,  and  said,  in  an  tndtf- 
ferent  manner,  that  I  had  hemrd  so  and  ao  from 
my  old  acquaintance  SaviUon.  She  spilt  some 
soup  ^e  was  helping  me  to  at  the  instant ;  and 
stealing  a  glance  at  her,  I  saw  her  chedia  flndied 
into  cnmson. 

I  have  been  ever  since  goinj^  the  round  of  con- 
jecture on  this  incident  I  thmk  I  can  recollect 
once,  and  but  once,  her  Anther  speak  of  a  penoa 
called  Savillon  residing  abroad,  from  whom  he 
had  received  a  letter  ;  but  I  never  heard  Julia 
mention  him  at  all.  I  know  not  why  I  dumhi 
have  forborne  asking  her  the  reason  of  her  behig- 
80  affected  at  the  sound ;  yet,  at  the  moment  I 
perceived  it,  the  question  stuck  in  my  ^roat.  I 
Iblt  something  like  guilt  hang  over  tins  incident 
all  together — ^i  t  is  none  of  mine  then — nor  of  Jn- 
lia's  neither,  I  trust— and  yet,  Smrva,  it  haa 
toudied  me  nearer,  mndi  nearer,  tioan  I  aiKradd 
own  to  any  one  but  you. 


Nine  at  ni^. 

Upon  looking  over  what  I  had  written  m  die 
afternoon,  I  had  almost  resdved  to  bum  this  let- 
ter, and  write  another ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  in- 
sincerity to  a  fHend  like  Segarva,  not  to  trust 
him  wiu  the  very  thought  of  the  moment,  weak 
as  it  may  be. 

I  begin  now  to  be  ashamed  of  the  effiset  that 
trifle,  I  mentioned  above,  had  upon  me.  Julia 
is  better,  and  has  been  singing  to  me  the  old 
Spanish  ballad,  which  you  sent  us  lately.  I  am 
delighted  with  those  ancient  national  aongs,  be- 
ciluse  there  is  a  simplicity  and  an  expressbn  in 
them,  which  I  can  understand.  Adepts  in  music 
are  pleased  with  mcnre  intricate  compositions; 
and  they  talk  more  of  the  pleasure  than  they  £eel ; 
and  others  talk  after  them  without  feeling  at  alL 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

SaviUon  to  HerberL 

I  AM  here  in  Paris,  and  fulfil  the  promise,  which 
your  friendship  required  of  me,  to  write  to  you 
immediately  on  my  arrivaL 
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.  AlaslmyreoeptioiiiBiiotftichasIlookedfor. 
He,  whom  my  arrival  should  have  interested,  my 
eTer  faithful  Beauvaris ! — ^he  meets  me  not — we 
shall  never  meet — ^he  died,  while  I  was  imagi- 
ning fond  things  of  our  meeting  I 

Gracious  Grod  1  what  have  I  done,  that  I  should 
be  always  thus  an  outcast  from  society  ?  When 
France  was  dear  to  me  as  life  itself,  my  destiny 
tore  me  from  her  coast ;  now^  when  I  anticipated 
the  pleasures  of  my  return,  is  this  the  welcome 
she  affords  me  ? 

Forlorn  and  friendless  as  my  early  days  were, 
I  oomnlained  not  while  Beauvaris  was  mine :  he 
was  whdly  mine,  for  his  heart  was  not  made  for 
the  world.  Naturally  reserved,  he  shrunk  early 
from  its  notice :  and,  when  he  had  lived  to  judja^ 
of  its  sentiments,  he  wished  not  to  be  in  the  lut 
of  itsftiends. 

His  extreme  modesty,  indeed,  was  an  evil  in 
his  fate ;  because  it  deprived  him  of  that  protecr 
tion  and  assistance  which  his  situation  required. 
Those  who  might  have  been  patrons  of  his  merit, 
had  not  time  to  search  for  talents,  which  his  bash- 
ftdness  obscured.  His  virtues  even  suffered  im« 
pntations  fi^Cfm  it :  shy,  not  only  of  intimacy,  but 
even  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  persons,  whose 
situation  seemed  toen title  them  to  his  confidence, 
complained  of  his  coldness  and  indifference ;  and 
he  was  accused  of  want  of  feellnp;  from  what,  in 
truth,  was  an  excess  of  sensibihty.  This  jewel, 
undiscovered  by  others,  was  mine.  Frommfan- 
cy,  each  was  accustomed  to  consider  his  friend 
Imt  a  better  part  of  himself ;  and,  when  the  heart 
of  either  was  full,  talking  to  the  other  was  but 
unloading  it  in  soliloquy. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Herbert,  for  thus  dwel- 
ling on  the  subject  The  only  sad  comfort  I  hare 
iiow  Idt  me,  is  to  think  of  his  worth :  it  is  a  pri- 
vilege I  would  not  waste  on  common  minds,  to 
hear  me  on  this  theme ;  yours  can  understand  it. 

Why  was  I  absent  from  Paris?  Too  much  did 
the  latter  days  of  Beauvaris  require  me  I  They 
saw  him  struggling  with  poverty  as  well  as  sick- 
ness ;  yet  the  last  ktter  he  wrote  to  me  confessed 
Bdtber,  and  some  Uttle  presents,  the  produce  o£ 
Martinique,  which  I  sent  him,  he  would  not  con- 
vert into  money,  because  they  came  from  me. 

I  am  now  sitting  in  the  room  in  which  he 
died  I— On  that  naltry  bed  lay  the  head  of  Beau- 
varis—On  this  uesk  whereon  I  write,  he  vnrote 
-—Pardon  me  a  while — I  am  unable  to  go  on. 


It  is  from  the  indulgence  of  sorrow,  that  we 
first  know  a  respite  frcmi  affliction.  I  have  given 
a  loose  to  my  grief,  and  I  feel  the  relief  which 
my  tears  have  affordM  me.  I  am  now  returned 
to  my  hotel,  and  am  able  to  recollect  myself. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  acquaintance  of  Mons. 
cle  Roubigne ;  this  blow,  indeed,  did  not  allow 
me  leisure  or  spirits  for  inquiry ;  I  fed  as  if  I 
were  in  a  foreign  land,  and  am  almost  afraid  of 


the  noise  and  ImsUe  I  hear  in  ihe  streets.  I  have 
sent,  however,  offering  a  visit  to  a  young  lady, 
of  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  get  intelligence  of 
Roubign^s  fiuodily ;  but  my  messenger  is  not  yet 
returned. 


He  has  found  her,  and  she  has  appointed  me 
to  come  to  her  to-morrow  morning.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  a  flutter  the  expectation  of  this 
visit  has  thrown  me  into :  I  am  not  apt  to  stand 
in  awe  of  presages,  but  I  could  be  very  weak  that 
way  at  this  moment.  My  man,  who  possesses  a 
happy  vivacity,  brought  me  in,  after  dinner,  a 
botue  of  burgundy,  which,  he  said,  the  maitre 
d' hotel  assured  him  was  excellent.  I  have  drunk 
three-fourths  of  it,  by  way  of  medicine :  it  has 
made  my  head  somewhat  dizzy,  but  my  lieart  is 
as  heavy  as  before. 

What  a  letter  of  egotism  have  I  written  I  but 
vou  have  taught  me  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings, 
Dy  the  acquaintance  you  have  allowed  me  with 
yours.  To  speak  one's  distresses  to  the  unfeel- 
mg,  is  terrible ;  even  to  ask  the  alms  of  pity  is 
humiliating;  but  to  pour  our  griefk  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend,  is  l^ut  committing  to  him  a 
pledge  above  the  trust  of  ordinary  men. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  forget  your  design  of 
travelling  into  France  this  season.  Yet  why 
should  I  ask  this?  I  know  not  where  fortune  may 
lead  me !  it  cannot,  however,  place  me  in  a  si- 
tuation where  the  friendship  of  Herbert  shall  be 
foigotten.     , 

P.  ;S^.  I  direct  this  for  you  at  London,  as,  I 
^hink,  you  must  be  there  by  this  time.  Your 
answer  will  find  me  here ;  let  it  be  speedy. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

SaviUon  to  Herbert. 

Bbae  with  me,  Herbert,  bear  with  me.  The 
first  use  I  make  of  that  correspondence  which 
you  desired,  is  to  pour  out  mymiseries  before  % 
you !  but  you  can  hear  them — You  have  known 
what  it  is  to  love,  and  to  despair  as  I  do. 

When  I  told  vou  my  Beauvaris  was  no  more, 
I  thought  I  had  exhausted  Uie  sum  of  distress, 
which  this  visit  to  Paris  was  to  give  me.  I  knew 
not  then  what  fate  had  prepared  for  me — that 
Julia,  on  whom  my  doating  heart  had  rested  all 
its  hopes  of  happiness — that  Julia  is  the  wife  of 
another ! 

All  but  this  I  could  have  borne ;  the  loss  of  for- 
tune, the  decay  of  health,~the  coldness  of  friends, 
might  have  admitted  of  hope ;  here  only  was  de- 
spair to  be  found,  and  hare  I  have  found  it  1 

Oh,  Herbert !  ^e  was  so  interwoven  with  my 
thoughts  of  futurity,  that  life  now  fades  into  a 
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blank,  and  is  not  worth  the  keephig; — bat  I  have 
a  uae  for  it ;  I  will  see  her  yet  at  least — Where- 
fore should  I  wish  to  see  her? — ^Tet,  methinkB, 
it  is  now  the  only  object  that  can  prompt  a  wish 
in  me. 

When  I  visited  that  lady,  that  Maria  de  Ron« 
cilles,  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  dearest  of  her 
friends,  she  seemed  to  receive  me  with  concision ; 
her  tongue  could  scarce  articulate  the  words  that 
tddroeof  Julia'smarriage!  Shementionedsome- 
thing  too  of  having  heurd  of  mine.^1  am  tor- 
tured every  way  with  coi\jecture — ^my  brain 
scarce  holds  its  recollection— Julia  de  Roubigu^ 
is  married  to  another ! 

I  know  not  what  I  said  to  this  fHend  of  her'a 
,  at  first ;  I  remember  only,  that  when  I  had  re- 
'  covered  a  little,  I  begged  her  to  convey  a  letter 
^m  me  to  Julia ;  she  aeemed  to  hesitate  in  her 
consent ;  but  she  did  at  last  consent.  Twice  have 
I  written,  and  twice  have  I  burnt  what  I  had 
written — ^I  have  no  fHend  to  guide^  to  direct- 
not  even  to  weep  to  I 


At  last  I  have  finished  that  letter ;  it  contains 
the  last  request  which  the  miserable  S9.villon  has 
to  make.  This  one  interview  past,  and  my  days 
have  nothing  to  mark  them  with  anxiety  or  hops. 


I  am  now  more  calmly  wretched ;  the  writing 
of  that  letter  has  relieved,  for  a  while,  my  swel- 
ling heart.  I  went  with  it  myself  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Rondlles ;  she  was  abroad,  so  I  left  it 
without  seeing  her.  You  can  judge  of  my  feel- 
ings ;  I  wondered  at  the  indifierence  of  the  faces 
I  met  with  in  my  way ;  they  had  no  cares  to 
cloud  them,  none  at  least  like  Savillon's — ^Why 
of  all  those  thousands  am  I  the  most  wretched  r 

I  am  returned  to  my  hotel.  I  hear  the  voices 
of  my  servants  below :  they  are  telling,  I  sup- 
|K»e,  the  adventures  of  their  voyage.  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  voice  of  my  man,  and  his  audience 
are  merrv  around  him.— Why  should  he  i\ot 
jest?  he  knows  not  what  his  master  suflfers. 

Something  like  a  stupid  sleepiness  oppresses 
met  last  night  I  could  not  sleep.  Where  are 
now  those  luxurious  slumbers,  tliose  wandering 
dreams  of  ftiture  happiness? — ^Never  shall  I 
know  them  again ! — Good  night,  my  Herbert ! — 
It  is  something  still  to  sleep  and  to  foiget  them. 


from  myself,  Maria!  hide  me  from  myfldf  9— 
Am  I  not  the  wife  of  Montauban  ? — 

Yes,  and  I  know  that  diaracter  whidi,  as  the 
wife  of  Montauban,  I  have  to  snppmrt :  her  fans* 
band's  honour  and  her  own,  are  m  the  Inmost  of 
JuUa.  Mv  heart  swells,  while  I  think  on  the  sta- 
tion in  wnich  I  am  placed. — ^Rdi^tkas  boooio' ! 
thou  triest  me  to  the  uttermost ;  thou  enjoniest 
me  to  think  no  more  of  such  a  beii^  as  SavilkaL 

But  can  I  think  of  him  no  more? — Cruel  n- 
membrances !  thou  too,  mv  fH^d,  betraycat  me; 
you  dare  not  trust  me  witn  the  wIk^  scene  ;  bat 
you  tell  me  enough. — ^I  see  him,  I  see  him  now ! 
He  came,  unconscious  of  what  fortune  had  made 
of  me ;  he  came,  elate  with  the  hopes  of  shatiag 
with  his  Julia  that  wealth  which  propitioos  Hea- 
ven had  bestowed  on  him. — She  is  married  to  an- 
other! — I  see  him  start  back  in  amazement  and 
despair ;  his  eyes  wild  and  hagard,  his  voice  lost 
in  the  throb  dTastonhbment !  He  thinks  on  the 
shadows  which  his  fond  hopes  had  reared^ — tfie 
dreams  of  happiness ! — Say  not  diat  he  wept  at 
the  thought. — Had  those  tears  Uflea  njm  Ju- 
lia's grave,  memory !  thou  could'st  not  thus  have 
stung  me.  But,  peihaps,  gentle  as  his  natnre  is;, 
he  was  not  weak  enough  to  be  overootee  by  the 
thought  Could  he  but  think  of  me  with  indif- 
ference ! — ^Tell  him,  Maria,  what  a  wretch  I  am : 
a  wife,  without  a  wife's  afl^ction,  to  whom  lUe 
has  lost  its  relish,  and  virtue  its  reward.  L<et 
him  hate  me,  I  deserve  his  soHn-^yet,  mpfJitfy^g^ 
I  may  daim  his  pity. 

The  daughter  of  Roubign^,  the  yr^  of  Mon- 
tauban !  I  will  not  bear  to  be  pitied.  No;  I  wiH 
stifie  the  ^ef  that  would  betrav  me,  and  be  mi- 
serable without  a  witness.  This  heart  shall  l»eak, 
this  proud  heart,  without  suffering  a  sigh  to  re- 
lieve it. 

Alas  I  my  friend,  it  will  not  be. — ^That  picture, 
Maria,  that  nicture ! — ^Why  did  I  not  banish  it 
from  my  signt  ? — ^Too  amiable  Savillon  I  Look 
there,  look  there  I  in  that  eye  there  is  no  scorn, 
no  reproach  to  the  unhappy  Julia :  mildness  and 
melancholv ! — ^We  were  bom  to  be  misers^ile !— - 
Think'st  tnou,  Maria,  that  at  this  moment — it 
is  possible — he  is  gasing  thus  on  the  resemblanee 
ofone,  whose  ill-fated  rashness  has  undone  her* 
self  and  him ! — Will  he  thus  weep  over  it  as  I 
do? — Will  he  pardon  my  ofiences,  and  thus  press 
it  ? — ^I  dare  not :  this  bosom  is  the  property  of 
Montauban. — ^Tears  are  all  I  have  to  bestow.  Is 
there  ffuilt  in  those  tears  ?  Heaven  knows^  I  can- 
not help  weeping. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Julia  io  Maria* 

What  do  you  tell  me !  Savillon  in  Paris  f  un- 
married, unengaged,  raving  of  Julia  I  Hide  me 


I  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  my  husband, 
giving  some  orders  to  his  servant  at  the  door  of 
my  apartment.  He  entered  with  a  look  of  gaiety ; 
but,  I  fear,  by  the  change  of  his  countenance 
that  he  observed  my  tears.  I  clapped  on  my  hat, 
to  hide  them,  and  tdd  him,  as  wdl  as  I  codld> 
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tliftt  I  was  going  to  walk.  He  saJBfered  me  to  leave 
him,  without  any  further  question.  I  strolled  I 
knew  not  whither^  till  I  found  myself  by  the  side 
of  a  little  brook^  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance from  the  bouse.  '  The  stillness  of  noon, 
broken  only  by  the  gentle  murmurings  of  the 
water,  and  the  quiet  hum  of  the  bees,  that  hung 
on  the  wild  flowers  around  it ;  these  gave  me  back 
myself,  and  allowed  me  the  languor  of  thought ; 
my  tears  fell  without  control,  and  almost  with- 
out distress.  I  would  have  looked  again  on  the 
picture  of  Savillon,  for  I  could  then  have  trusted 
myself  with  the  sight  of  it ;  but  I  had  left  it  behind 
in  my  chamber.  The  thoughts  of  its  being  seen 
by  my  husband  gave  wings  to  my  return.  I  hope 
he  missed  it;  for  I  (bund  it  lying,  as  I  had  left 
it,  on  my  dressing-table,  in  the  midst  of  some 
letters  of  compliment,  which  had  been  thrown 
carelessly  there  the  day  before ;  and  when  I  went 
down  stairs,  I  discovered  nothing  in  his  beha- 
viour that  should  have  followed  such  a  discovery. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  he  seemed  more  plea- 
sed than  usual,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to 
me.  I  felt  his  kindness  a  reproach,  and  my  en- 
deavours to  return  it  sat  awkwardly  upon  me. 
There  was  a  treachery,  methought,  in  my  at- 
tempts to  please  him ;  and,  I  fear,  the  greater 
ease  I  meant  to  assume  in  making  those  attempts, 
I  gave  them  only  more  the  appearance  of  con- 
straint. 

What  a  situation  is  mine !  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  serenity,  while  my  heart  is  wretcoed  ; 
and  the  dissimulation  of  guilt,  though  my  soul 
is  unconscious  of  a  crime ! — There  is  something 
predictive  in  my  mind,  that  tells  me  I  shall  not 
long  be  thus ;  but  I  am  sick  of  conjecture,  as  I 
am  bereft  of  hope,  and  only  satisfy  myself  with 
concluding,  that,  in  the  most  fateful  lives,  there 
is  still  a  certain  point,  where  the  maze  of  destiny 
can  bewilder  no  more. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

Montauban  to  Segarva. 

Seoarva  ! — ^but  it  must  be  told — ^I  blush 
even  tellinfl;  it  to  thee. — Have  I  lived  to  this  ? 
that  thpu  shouldst  hear  the  name  of  Montauban 
coupled  with  dishonour ! 


waked  in  another  world.  My  faithful  Lonquillez 
happened  to  enter  the  room  at  that  moment ; 
*'  "Look  there,"  said  I,  holding  out  the  picture, 
without  knowing  what  I  did ;  he  held  it  in  his 
hand,  and  turning  it^  read  on  the  back  Savillon. 
I  started  at  that  sound,  and  snatched  the  picture 
from  him.  I  believe  he  spoke  somewhat,  express- 
ing his  surprise  at  my  emotion ;  I  know  not  what 
it  was,  nor  what  my  answer : — He  was  retiring 
from  the  chamber — I  called  him  back. — "  I 
think,"  said  I,  "  thou  lovest  thv  master,  and 
would  serve  him  if  thou  could'st  ?  ' — *'  With  my 
life !"  answered  Lonquillez.  The  warmth  of  his 
manner  touched  me :  I  think  I  laid  my  hand  on 
my  sword — *'  Savillon !"  I  repeated  the  name. — 
**  I  have  heard  of  him/'  said  Lonquillez. — 
"  Heard  of  him  !"— "  I  heard  Le  Blanc  talk  of 
him  a  few  days  ago." — '*  And  what  did  he  say 
of  him  ?" — "  He  said,  he  had  heard  of  this  gen- 
tleman's arrival  from  the  West  Indies^  from  his 
own  nephew,  who  had  just  come  from  Paris : 
That  he  remembered  him  formerly,  when  he 
lived  with  his  master  at  Belville^  the  sweetest 
young  gentleman,  and  the  handsomest  in  the 
province." — My  situation  struck  me  at  that  in- 
stant :  I  was  unable  to  inquire  further.  After 
some  little  time,  Lonquillez  left  the  room ;  I 
knew  not  that  he  was  gone,  till  I  heard  him  ^oing 
down  stairs.  I  called  him  back  a  second  time ; 
he  came :  I  could  not  speak. — *'  My  dear  mas- 
ter !"  said  Lonquillez — It  was  the  accent  of  a 
friend,  and  it  overcame  me. 

*'  Lonquillez,"  said  I,  "  your  master  is  most 
unhappy  f— Canst  thou  think  my  wife  is  false  to 
me  ?  — *'  Heaven  forbid  I"  said  he,  and  started 
back  in  amazement  "  It  may  be  I  wrong  her ; 
but  to  dream  of  Savillon,  to  keep  his  picture,  to 
weep  over  it !" — "  What  shall  I  do,  sir  ?"  said 
Lonquillez. — *'  You  see  I  ahi  calm,"  I  returned, 
"  and  will  do  nothing  rashly :  Try  ta  learn  from 
Le  Blanc  every  thing  he  knows  about  this  Sa- 
villon ;  Lisette.  too,  is  silly,  and  talks  much.  I 
know  your  faith,  and  will  trust  your  capacity ; 
get  me  what  intelligence  you  can,  but  beware  of 
shewing  the  most  distant  suspicion."  We  heard 
my  wife  below ;  I  threw  down  the  picture  where 
I  had  found  it,  and  hastened  to  meet  her.  As  I 
approached  her,  my  heart  throbbed  so  violently, 
that  I  durst  not  venture  the  meeting.  Mydress- 
I'carae  into  my  wife's  room  yesterday  mom-  ing-room  door  stood  a-jar;  I  slunk  in  there,  I 
ing,  somewhat  unexpectedly.  I  observed  she  had «  believe,  unperceived,  and  heard  her  pass  on  to 
been  weeping,  though  she  put  on  her  hat  to  con-  her  chamber.  I  would  have  called  Lonquillez 
-  -      "   '        iQ  i^g^yQ  spoken  to  him  again ;  but  1  durst  not 

then,  and  have  not  found  an  opportunity  since. 
I  saw  my  wife  soon  after ;  I  counterfeited  as 


ceal  it,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  vq^ce  affectedly  in 
different.  Presently  she  went  out  on  pretence  of 
walking ;  I  staid  behind,  not  without  surprise 
at  her  tears,  though,  I  think,  without  suspicion ; 
when  turning  over  (in  the  careless  way  one  does 
in  musing,)  some  loose  papers  on  her  dressing- 
table,  I  found  the  picture  of  a  young  man  in  mi- 
niature, the' glass  of  which  was  still  wet  with  the 
tears  she  had  shed  on  it.  I  have  but  a  confused 
remembrance  of  my  feelings  at  the  time ;  there 
was  a  bewildered  pause  of  thought,  as  if  I  had 
VOL.  V. 


well  as  I  could,  and,  I  think,  she  was  the  most 
embarrassed  of  the  two ;  she  attempted  once  or 
twice  to  bring  in  some  apology  for  her  former 
appearance,  complained  of  having  been  ill  in  the 
morning,  that  her  head  had  ach^,  and  her  eyes 
been  hot  and  uneasy. 
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She  came  herself  to  call  me  to  dinner.  We 
dined  alone,  and  I  marked  her  closely :  I  saw  (by 
Heaven,  I  did !)  a  &wning  solicitude  to  please 
me;  an  attempt  at  the  good  humour  of  inno-. 
eence,  to  cover  the  embarrassment  of  guilt  I 
should  have  observed  it — I  am  sure  I  ^ould — 
even  without  a  key ;  as  it  was,  I  could  read  her 
soul  to  the  bottom.^^Tulia  de  Roubign^ !  the 
wife  of  Montauban ! — ^Is  it  not  so  ? 


I  have  had  time  to  think. — ^You  will  recollect 
the  drcumstances  of  our  marriage ;  her  long 
unwillingness,  her  almost  unconquerable  reluc- 
tance,r— why  did  I  marry  her  ? 

Let  me  remember.  I  durst  not  trust  the  ho- 
nest decision  of  my  friend,  but  stole  into  this. 
,  engagement  without  his  knowledge ;  I  purcha- 
sed her  consent,  I  bribed,  I  bought  her;  bought 
her,  the  leavings  of  another ! — I  will  trace  mis 
line  of  infamy  no  further :  there  is  madness  in 
it 

S^arva,  I  am  afraid  to  hear  from  you ;  yet 
write  to  me,  write  to  me  freely.  If  you  hold  me 
justly  punished — ^yet  spare  me  when  you  think 
on  the  severity  of  my  punishment. 


LETTER  XL. 

Montauban  to  Segarva. 

LoNQuiLLEz  has  not  slept  on  his  post,  and 
chance  has  assisted  his  vigilance.  Le  Blanc 
came  hither  the  morning  aftCT  our  conversation : 
Lonquillez  mana^d  his  inquiry  with  equal 
acuteness  and  caution ;  the  other  told  every  thing 
as  the  story  of  an  old  man.  He  smiled,  and  told 
it  He  knew  not  that  he  was  delivering  the  tes- 
timony of  a  witness — that  the  fate  of  ms  former 
mistress  hung  on  it ! 

This  Savilbn  lived  at  Belville  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  the  companion  of  Julia,  though  a  de- 
pendant on  her  fatner.  When  they  were  forced 
to  remove  thence,  he  accompanied  their  retreat, 
the  only  companion  of  Rouoign^,  whom  adver- 
sity had  left  nim  to  comfort  it — but  he  had  his 
reward;  the  company  of  the  daughter  often 
supplied  the  place  of  ner  father's.  He  was  her 
master  in  literature,  her  fellow-scholar  in  music 
and  painting,  and  they  frequently  planned  wsdks 
in  concert,  which  they  afterwards  trod  together. 
Le  Blanc  has  seen  them  there,  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale. 

I  am  to  draw  the  conclusion.  All  this  might 
be  innocent,  the  efibcts-of  early  intimacy  and 
friendship;  and,  on  this  supposition,  might  rest 
the  quiet  of  an  indifferent  nusband.  But  why 
was  this  intimacy,  this  friendship,  so  industri- 
ously concealed  from  me  ?  The  name  of  Savil- 
lon  never  mentioned,  except  in  guilty  dreams? 
while  his  picture  was  kept  in  her  chamber,  for 


the  adultery  of  die  imaginatioii  I  Da  I  tckmnk 
while  I  push  this  evidence  ? — S^arva !  whitner 
will  it  lead  me  ? 


The  truth  rises  upon  me,  and  every  snooeeding 
circumstance  points  to  one  conclusion.  Lisette 
was  to-day  of  a  jimketting  party,  which  Loiujuil- 
lez  contrived  for  the  entertainment  of  his  fhend 
Le  Blanc  Mention  was  again  made  of  old  sto* 
ries,  and  Savillon  was  a  person  of  die  drama. 
The  wench  is  naturally  talkative,  and  she  was 
then  in  spirits,  from  company  and  good  cheer. 
Le  Blanc  and  die  recollected  interviews  of  their 
young  mistress  and  this  handsome  elevi  a£  her 
father.  They  were,  it  seems,  nursed  by  the  same 
woman,  that  old  Lasune,  for  whom  Julia  pro- 
cured a  little  dwelling,  and  a  pension  of  toor 
hundred  livres,  from  her  unsuspecting  husband. 
"  She  loved  them,"  said  Le  Blanc,  "  like  her 
own  children,  and  they  were  like  Inother  and 
sister  to  each  other." — "  Brother  and  sister,  in- 
deed !"  said  Li^tte. — She  was  more  sagarions, 
and  had  observed  things  better. — '^  I  know  what 
I  know,"  said  she;  '^  but,  to  be  sure,  those  thix^ 
are  all  over  now,  and  I  am  persuaded,  my  mis- 
tress loves  no  man  so  well  as  her  own  husband. 
What  signifies  what  happened  so  long  ago^  es- 
pecially while  Mons.  de  Montauban  knows  no- 
thing about  the  matter  ?" 

These  were  her  words :  Lonquillez  repeated 
them  thrice  to.  me.  Were  I  a  fool,  a  driveUer, 
I  might  be  satisfied  to  doubt  and  be  uneasy  ;  it 
is  Montauban's  to  see  his  disgrace^  and^  seeing, 
to  revenge  it 


Lonouillez  has  been  with  me ;  his  diligence 
is  indefatigable :  but  he  feels  for  the  honour  of 
his  master,  and,  being  a  Spaniard,  is  entitled  to 
share  it 

He  went  with  Le  Blanc  to  see  Lasune,  whom 
that  old  man,  it  seems,  never  fails  to  visit  wboi 
he  is  here.  Lonquillez  told  her,  that  Le  Blanc 
had  news  for  her  about  her  foster-son.  "  Of  my 
dear  Savillon?"  cried  she.—''  Yes,"  said  Lc 
Blanc.:  ''  You  will  have  heard,  that  he  arrived 
from  abroad  some  weeks  ago ;  and  I  am  told, 
that  he  is  worth  a  power  oi  money,  which  his 
uncle  lefl  him  in  the  WestIndie8."^-"Bleashim ! 
Heavens  bless  him  !"  cried  Lasune :  "  Then  I 
may  see  him  once  more  before  I  die. — You  ne- 
ver saw  him,"  turning  to  Lonquillez, ''  but  Lc 
Blanc  remembers  him  well ;  the  handsomest, 
sweetest,  best  conditioned — ^Your  mistress  and 
he  have  often  sat  on  that  bench  there — Ijotd 
pity  my  forgetfiilness !  it  was  far  from  this 
place ;  but  it  was  just  such  a  bench — and  they 
would  prefer  poor  Lasune's  litde  treat  to  all  tlie 
fine  thmgs  at  my  master's ;  and  how  he  would 
look  on  my  sweet  child  ! — ^Well,  well,  destiny 
rules  every  thing ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  I 
tliought  I  should  have  calledherby  another  name 
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tHahMcmtaubim.*'— — Lonqnfllez  was  toomuch 
struck  with  ber  words  to  appear  unaffected  bv 
tbem ;  sbe  obsenred  bis  surprise.  '^  You  tbink 
no  barm^  I  bope/'  said  sbe.  He  assured  ber  be 
did  not.  "  Nay^  I  need  not  care^  for  tbat  part, 
wbo  hears  me ;  yet  some  folks  might  tbink  it 
odd :  But  we  are  all  Mends  here^  as  we  may  say, 
and  neither  of  you,  I  know,  are  tale-b^urers, 
otherwise  I  should  not  prattle  as  I  do ;  especially, 
flB  the  last  time  I  saw  my  lady,  when  I  asked 
after  ber  foster-brother,  sne  told  me,  I  must  not 
speak  of  him  now,  nor  talk  of  the  meetings  ^y 
used  to  haye  at  my  bouse." 

Such  were  ber  words :  the  memory  of  Lon- 
4uillez  is  faithful,  and  he  was  interested  to  re- 
member.— I  drew  my  breath  short,  and  mutter- 
ed yengeance.  The  good  fellow  saw  my  warmth, 
and  tried  to  moderate  it  "  It  is  a  matter,  sir^" 
said  he,  ^*  of  such  importance,  that,  if  I  may 
presume  to  adyise,  notning  should  l>s  believed 
rashly.  If  my  mistress  loyes  Sayillon,  if  he  still 
answers  ber  fondness,  they  will  surdy  write  to 
each  other.  I  commonly  take  charge  of  the  letters 
for  the  post ;  if  you  can  find  any  proof  that  way, 
it  cannot  lie  nor  deceive  you." 

I  have  agreed  to  bis  proposal. — How  am  I 
fidlen,  Sega^va,  when  such  artifioes  are  easy  to 
Hie ! — ^But  I  will  not  pause  on  trivial  objections 
— ^the  £ate  of  Montauban  is  set  upon  this  cast, 
and  the  lesser  moralities  must  speak  unheeded. 

LETTER  XLI. 

Montauban  to  Segarva* 

It  is  something  to  be  satisfied  of  the  worst 
I  have  now  such  proof,  Segarva ! — Inquiry  is 
at  an  end,  and  vengeance  is  the  only  business 
I  have  left.  Before  you  can  answer  this — itie 
infiuny  of  your  fiiena  cannot  be  erased,  but  it^ 
diall  be  washed  in  blood ! 

LonquUlez  has  just  brought  me  a  letter  from 
m^  wife  to  Mademoiselle  de  Rondlles,  a  bosom 
finend  of  hers  at  Paris.  He  opened  it  by  a  very 
simple  operation,  without  hurting  its  appear- 
ance. It  consisted  only  of  a  few  hurried  Imes, 
desiring  her  to  deliver  an  enclosed  letter  to  Sa- 
yillon, and  to  take  charge  of  bis  answer. — ^That 
letter  now  bes  before  me. — ^Read  it,  Segarva^— 
tiiou  wilt  wish  to  stab  her  while  thou  reid'st  it 
— Iiut  Montauban  has  a  dagger  too. 

*^  I  know  not,  sir,  how  to  answer  the  letter 
my  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Rondlles  has  just 
sent  me  from  you.  The  intimacy  of  our  former 
datfs  1  still  recal,  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of 
mtf  life.  The  friendship  of  Julia  you  are  cer- 
ta^y  still  entitled  to,  and  might  claim,  wi^- 
out  the  suspicion  of  impropriety,  though  fate 


has  now  thrown  ber  into  the  arms  of  another. 
There  would  then  be  no  occasion  for  this  secret 
interview,  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help  dread- 
ing ;  but  as  you  urge  the  impossibiUty  of  your 
visiting  Mons.  de  Montauban,  without  betray- 
ing emotionsy  which,  you  say,  would  he  danger* 
ous  to  the  peace  of  us  all,  coniured  as  I  am  by 
those  motives  of  compassion,  which  my  heart  is, 
perhaps,  but  too  susceptible  of  for  my  own  peace, 
I  have  at  last,  not  without  a  feeling  like  remorse, 
resolved  to  meet  you  on  Monday  next,  at  the 
bouse  of  our  old  nurss  Lasune,  whom  1  shall 
prepare  for  the  purpose,  and  on  whose  fidelity  I 
can  perfectly  rely.  I  bope  you  will  give  me  cre- 
dit for  that  remembrance  of  Savuion,  which 
your  letter,  rather  unjustly,  denies  me,  when 
you  find  me  agreeing  to  this  measure  of  impru- 
dence, of  danger,  it  may  be  of  guilt,  to  mitigate 
the  distress  which  I  have  l^en  imfortunate 
enough  to  give  him." 


I  fed,  at  this  moment,  a  sort  of  determined 
coolness,  which  the  bending  up  of  my  mind  to 
the  revenge  ber  crimes  deserve,  has  conferred 
upon  me;  I  have  therefore  underlined*  some 
passages  in  this  damned  scroll,  that  my  friend 
may  see  the  weight  of  that  proof  on  which  I 
proceed.  Mark  the  air  of  prudery  tbat  runs 
through  it,  the  trick  of  voluptuous  vice  to  give 
pleasure  the  sest  of  nicety  and  reluctance.  "  It 
may  be  of  guUt"  Mark  with  what  coolness  she 
invites  him  to  participate  it ! — Is  this  the  hand- 
writing of  Julia? — I  am  awake  and  see  it«— 
Julia  fmy  wife !  damnation !  * 


I  have  been  visiting  this  Lasune,  whose  boose^ 
is  destined  for  the  scene  of  my  wife's  interview 
with  her  gallant  I  fed  the  meanness  of  an  in- 
quisition, tbat  degrades  me  into  the  wretehed 

spy  on  an  abandoned  woman. ^I  blushed  and 

hesitated  while  I  talked  to  this  old  doating  mi- 
nister of  their  pleasures.  But  the  moment  comes  * 
when  I  shall  resume  myself,  when  I  shall  burst 
upon  tbem  in  the  terrors  of  punishment 

Whether  they  have  really  imposed  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  creature,  I  know  not ;  but  ber  an- 
swers to  some  distant  questions  of  mine  looked 
not  like  those  of  an  accomplice  of  their  guilt — 
Or,  rather,  it  is  I  wbo  am  deceived ;  the  cun- 
ning of  intrigue  is  the  property  of  the  meanest 
among  the  sex — It  matters  not :  I  have  proof 
without  ber. 

She  conducted  me  into  an  inner  room  fitted 
up  with  a  degree  of  nicety.  On  one  side  stood 
a  Ded;  with  curtains  and  a  bed-cover  of  dean 


*  The  passages  here  alhuled  to  are  printed  in  Italics. 
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eotton.  That  bed^  Segirva  t^-^tet  this  heart 
shall  down  ;  I  will  be  calm*— at  the  time  while 
I  looked  on  it,  I  could  not ;  the  old  woman  ob- 
served my  emotion,  and  asked  ^  I  was  ill ;  I 
recovered  myself,  however,  and  she  suspNected 
nothing ;  I  think  she  did  not — It  looked  as  if  the 
beldame  had  trimmed  it  for  their  use— damn 
her !  damn  her  i  killing  is  poor— canst  thou  not 
invent  me  some  luxurious  vengeance  I 


Lonquillez  has  re-sealed,  and  sent  off  her  let- 
ter to  Savillon ;  he  will  take  care  to  bring  me 
the  answer ;  but  I  know  the  answer — ^'On  Mon- 
day next^" — why  should  I  start  as  I  think  on  it  ? 

Their  fate  is  fixed  I  mine  perhap»r-but  I 

will  think  no  more.  Farewell. 


Rouill^  is  just  arrived  here ;  I  could  have 
wished  him  absent  now.  He  cannot  participate 
my  wrongs ;  they  are  sacred  to  more  determined 
souls.  Methinks,  at  this  time,  I  hate  his  smiles; 
they  suit  not  the  purposes  of  Montanbao. 

LETTER  XLIL 

Julia  to  Maria, 

I  HOFB,  from  the  conveyance  which  Usette 
has  procured  for  this  letter,  it  may  readi  you 
nearly  as  soon  as  that  in  which  I  mdosed  one 
for  Savillon.  If  it  comes  in  time,  kt  it  prevent 
your  delivering  that  letter.  I  have  been  consi- 
dering of  this  interview  again,  and  I  feel  a  sort 
of  crime  in  it  towards  my  husband,  which  I  dare 
pot  venture  on.  I  have  trespassed  too  much 
against  sincerity  already,  in  concealing  from 
Imnmy  former  attachment  to  that  unfortunate 
yoimg  man.  So  strongly  indeed  did  this  idea 
strike  me,  that  I  was  preparing  to  tell  it  him 
this  very  day^  when  he  returned  from  riding, 
and  found  me  scarce  recovered  from  the  emotion 
which  a  reperusal  of  Savillon's  letter  had  cau- 
sed ;  but  his  look  had  a  sternness  in  it,  so  op- 
posite to  those  feelmgs  which  should  have  open- 
ed tiie  bosom  of  your  distracted  Julia,  tluit  I 
shrunk  back  into  secrecy,  terrified  at  the  reflec- 
tion on  my  own  purpose.  "Why  am  I  the  wife  of 
this  man  ?  but  if  confidence  and  tenderness  are 
not  mine  to  give,  there  is  a  duty  which  is  not 
mine  to  refrue.  Tell  Sarillon  I  cannot  see  him. 

Not  in  the  way  he  asks — ^let  him  come  as  the 
friend  of  Julia  de  Roubigne.  Oh,  Maria !  what 
a  picture  do  these  words  recal !  the  friend  of 
Julia  de  Boubign^  t — ^in  those  happy  davs,  when 
it  was  not  guilt  to  see,  to  hear,  to  think  of  him 
— ^when  tins  poor  heart  was  unconscious  of  its 
litUe  wanderings,  or  felt  them  but  as  harmless 
dreams,  which  sweetened  the  real  ills  of  a  life 
too  early  visitdl  by  misforttme ! 


When  I  leek  hatk  on  that  life,  how 
has  it  been !  Is  it  uigiist  in  Providenoe  tomiGe 
this  so  often  the  lot  c^  hearts  little  aMe  to  strag- 
gle with  misfortune  ?  or  is  it  indeed  the  pos- 
session of  such  hearts  that  creates  their  mlngr- 
tunes ?  HadI  not  fek  as  I  have  done,  haH  the 
iUs  I  c(»nplain  of  had  been  nothing;,  mA  at  liiii 
moment  1  were  happir.  Yet  to  have  wanted 
such  a  heart,  ill-suited  as  it  ia  to  the  mde  touch 
of  sublunary  thinss — I  tliink  I  cannot  wish  so 
much.  There  will  ocmie  a  time,  Maria,  (m%b 
I  forebode  without  your  censure,  I  shoold  say, 
it  may  not  be  distant,)  when  they  ^lall 
it  no  longer  I 

In  truth,  I  am  every  way  weak  at  '^ 
My  poor  £ftther  adds  much  to  my  distzeaaeB:  he 
has  appeared,  £nr  some  time  past,  to  be  weeing 
to  waras  a  state,  whidi  alone  I  diould  think  wane 
thanhisdeath.  His  aflfection  fer  me  la  the  only 
sense  now  quite  alive  about  him,  nay,  it  too  par- 
takes^ imbecility.  Heusedtoembraoenieinth 
ardour ;  he  now  embraces  me  with  tears. 

Jud^,  then,  if  I  am  able  to  meet  Savillon  at 
this  time,  if  I  could  allow  myself  to  meet  bim  at 
all.  Think  what  I  am,  ana  what  he  is.  l%e 
coolness  I  ought  to  maintain  had  been  diflicnU 
at  best ;  atpresent  it  is  impossible.  I  can  scarce 
think  without  weeping ;  and  to  see  that  fiinzh— 


Maria  I  when  this  picture  was  drawn  I — ^I  re- 
member the  time  well— my  fiither  was  at  Fads, 
and  Savillon  left  my  mother  and  me  at  Bdvill& 
The  painter,  who  was  accidentally  in  our  pro- 
vince, came  thither  to  give  me  a  few  kaacms  of 
drawing.  Savillon  was  already  a  toknble  de- 
signer; but  he  joined  with  me  in  becomiD^  a 
wrnolar  to  this  man.  When  our  master  waawi^ 
us,  he  used  sometimes  to ^uidemj hand;  when 
he  was  gone,  at  our  practice  of  hia  instriiriioii% 
Savillon  commonly  supnlied  his  place.  But  Sa- 
villon's  hand  was  not  like  the  other's :  I  Mt 
something  from  its  touch  not  the  less  delightful 
from  carrying  a  sort  of  fear  along  with  tiiat  de- 
light: it  was  like  a  pulse  in  the  soul! — 

Whither  am  I  wandering?  What  now  are 
those  scenes  to  me,  and.  why  should  I  wish  to 
remember  them  ?  Am  I  not  anotha'a,  irrevo- 
cably another's  ?-— Savillon  knows  I  am.  Let 
him  Diot  wish  to  see  me  r  we  cannot  recal  ihe 
past,  and  wherc^re,  wherd^Mse  fthoold  we  add 
to  the  evils  of  the  present? 


LETTER  XLIIL 

Montaubenio  Segarvtu 

I  HAVE  missed  some  link  of  my  intelligence; 

for  the  day  is  past,  and  no  answer  ftwn  Savil- 

.  Ion  is  arrived.    I  thank  him,  whatever  be  Ae 
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1 ;  £ar  he  hfts  dfsen  me  time  to  receive  the 
uiBtnictkmfl  of  my  mend. 

Yoa  cMition  me  wdl  as  to  the  elertaiiity  of 
her  gnilt  You  know  the  proof  I  hate  abeadj 
aequired ;  hat  I  will  have  assurance  heyond  the 
possihUity  of  douht :  I  will  wait  their  very  meet- 
ing before  I  strike  this  blow,  and  my  vengeance, 
like  that  of  Heaven,  shall  he  justified  by  a  re- 
petition of  her  crimes. 

I  am  less  easily  convinced,  or  rather  I  am  less 
willing  to  be  guided,  by  your  opinion,  as  to  die 
secrecy  of  herpunishment.  You  tell  me  that  there 
is  but  one  expiation  of  a  wife's  infidelity. — I  am 
resolved  she  dies— but  that  the  saorilfice  should 
be  secret  Were  I  even  to  upbraid  her  wi  A  her 
crime,  yousay,  her  tears,  her  protestations,  would 
outplead  the  conviction  of  sense  itself,  and  I 
should  become  the  dupe  of  that  infamy  I  am 
bound  to  punish.  Is  tiiere  not  something  like 
guilt  in  this  secrecy?  Should Mcmtaubui  smink, 
Hke  a  coward,  ftim  the  vindication  of  his  ho- 
nour ? — Should  he  not  burst  upon  this  strumpet 

and  her  lover ^the  picture  is  beastlv. ^The 

sword  of  Montauban ! — thou  art  in  tne  rig^t,  it 
would  disgrace  it. — Let  me  read  your  letter 
again. 


I  am  a  fool  to  be  so  moved — but  your  letter 
has  given  me  back  myself.  '^  The  disgprace  is 
ovlj  published  by  an  open  revenge :  it  can  be 
buried  with  the  guilty  by  a  secret  one."— I  am 
yours,  Segarva,  and  you  shall  guide  me. 

Chance  has  been  Kind  to  me  for  the  means. 
Once,  in  Andalusia,  I  met  with  a  Venetian  em- 
piric, of  whom,  among  other  chemical  curiosi- 
ties, I  bou^t  a  pouonous  drug,  the  efficacy  of 
which  he  Viewed  me  upon  some  animals  to 
whom  he  administered  it.  The  deadi  it  gave 
was  easy,  and  altered  not  the  appearance  of  the 
thing  it  killed. 


I  havie  fetched  it  from  my  cabinet,  and  it 
stands  before  me.  It  is  contained  in  a  little 
square  phial,  marked  with  some  hieroglyphic 
scrawls,  which  I  do  not  understand.  Methinks, 
while  I  look  on  it— I  could  be  weak,  very  weak, 
Segarva— But  an  hour  ago,  I  saw  her  walk,  and 
spoJc,  and  smile— yet  these  few  drops ! — I  will 
look  on  it  no  more— > 

I  hear  the  tread  of  her  feet  in  the  apartment 
above.  Did  she  know  what  passes  in  my  mind ! 
— the  study  in  which  I  sit  seems  the  cave  of  a 
I 


things  are  uncommon,  but  that  Montauban  is  a 
Ibol^  husband— a— perdition  sdze  her ! 


"  Is  my  firiend  too  leagued  against-me  ?  Alas ! 
my  virtue  was  too  feeble  before,  and  needed  not 
the  addition  of  Maria's  arguments  to  be  over- 
come. Savillon's  figure,  you  say,  aided  by  that 
languid  paleness,  which  his  late  illness  had  given 
it,  was  irresistible — ^Why  is  not  Julia  sick  ? — 
yet,  wretched  as  she  is,  irretrievably  wretched, 
die  breathes,  and  walks,  and  speaks,  as  die  did 
in  her  most  happy  days ! 

'^  You  entreat  me,  for  pi^s  sake,  to  meet  him. 
— '  He  hinted  his  design  or  soon  leaving  France 
to  return  to  Martinique.' — Why  did  ne  ever 
leave  France  ?  Had  he  remained  contented  with 
love  and  Julia,  instead  of  this  stolen,  this  guilty 
meeting — What  do  I  say? — I  live  but  for  Mont- 
auban I 

*^  I  wiU  think  no  longer— This  one  tune  I 
wiU  silence  the  monitcn'  within  me — ^Tell  him  I 
will  meet  him.  On  Thursday  next,  let  him  be 
at  Lasune's  in  the  evening :  it  will  be  dark  by 
six. 

<<  I  dare  not  read  what  I  have  written.  Fare- 
well.'* 


LonqnUlez  has  relieved  me  again.  He  has, 
ibis  moment,  got  from  her  maid  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  her  friend  Mademoisdle  de 
Ronolles.  What  a  sex  it  is !  but  I  have  heard 
of  their  alliances  of  intrigue.  It  is  not  that  these 


It  will  be  dark  by  six ! — Yet  I  will  keep  my 
word,  S^arva ;  they  shall  meet,  that  certainty 
may  pre^e  my  vengeance ;  but,  when  they 
part,  they  part  to  meet  no  more !  Lonquillez  s 
fidelity  I  Imow :  his  soul  is  not  that  of  a  ser* 
vant :  he  shsJl  provide  for  Savillon.  Julia  is  a 
victim  above  him — Julia  shall  be  the  charge  of 
his  master. 

Farewell !  when  I  write  again,  it  shall  not  be 
to  threaten. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

Savillon  to  Herbert. 

AFTsa  an  interval  of  torture,  I  have  at  last 
received  an  answer  from  Madame  de  Montau- 
ban— Have  I  lived  to  write  that  name  1 — but  it 
is  fit  that  I  be  cahn. 

Her  friend  has  communicated  her  resolution 
of  allowing  me  to  see  her  in  the  house  of  that 
good  Lasune,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  in 
some  of  our  conversations,  as  the  common  nurse 
of  both.  Were  it  not  madness  to  look  back,  and 
that,  at  present,  I  need  the  frdl  possession  of  my- 
self, the  idea  of  Lasune's  house  would  recal  such 
things but  they  are  past,  never,  never  to  re- 
turn ! 


I  have  recovered,  and  can  go  on  calmly.  I  set 
out  to-morrow  morning :  Thursday  next  is  the 
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day  she  has  appomted  for  our  interview.  I  have 
Dut  to  dispatch  this  one  great  husiness^  and  then 
depart  from  my  native  country  for  ever.  Every 
tie  that  hound  me  to  this  world  is  now  hroken, 
except  thatwhichaccidentgavemein  your  friend- 
ship :  before  I  cross  the  Atlantic,  I  would  once 
more  see  my  Herbert ;  when  I  have  indulged 
myself  in  that  last  throb  of  affection,  which  our 
fnendship  demands  at  parting,  there  remains  no- 
thing for  me  to  do,  but  to  shrink  up  from  all  the 
feelings  of  life,  and  look  forward,  without  emo* 
tion,  to  its  dose. 


Ifeel,atthi8moment,asifIwereonmydeath. 
bed,  the  necessity  of  a  manly  composure ;  that  sti- 
fled sigh  was  the  last  sacrifice  of  my  weakness ; 
I  am  now  thinking  what  I  have  to  do  with  the 
hours  that  remain :  meet  me  like  a  man,  and 
help  me  to  employ  them  as  I  ought  Nothing 
shall  drag  me  back  to  Europe,  and  therefore! 
would  shake  off  every  occasion  to  revisit  it. 

Though  the  externals  of  place  and  distance 
are  not  of  much  importance  to  me,  yet  there  is 
something  in  hirge  towns  that  I  wish  to  avoid. 
As  you  mention  a  design  of  being  in  Dorsetshire 
sometime  soon,  may  I  ask  you  to  make  next 
week  that  time,  and  meet  ine  at  the  town  of  Pool 
in  that  county  ?  Inconsiderable  and  unknown  as 
J  am,  there  are  circumstances  that  might  mark 
me  out  in  Picardy ;  and  therefore'I  shall  go  by 
Dieppe  to  that  port  of  England,  where  I  know 
I  shall,  at  this  season,  find  an  opportunity  of 
getting  over  the  Atlantic 

I  inclose  a  letter  to  a  merchant  in  London, 
xeiating  to  some  business,  in  which  my  unde  was 
concerned,  with  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  part- 
ner. Be  so  kind  to  forward  it,  and  let  him  know 
that  I  desire  the  answer  may  be  committed  to 
your  care.  As  I  see  by  his  correspondence,  that 
he  is  not  altogether  a  man  of  business,  he  may 
perhaps  be  desirous  of  meeting  with  you,  to  ask 
some  questions  about  the  nephew  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. He  will  wonder,  as  others  will,  at 
80  rich  a  man  returning  to  Martinique.  If  a 
reason  is  necessary,  invent  some  one ;  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  misery  uke  mine  to  be  incapable  of 
being  told.— I  shall  relapse,  if  I  continue  to  write. 
—You  will,  it  it  is  possible,  meet  me  ac  Pool ; 
if  not,  write  to  me  thither,  where  I  shall  find 
you.  Let  your  letter  wait  me  at  the  post-house. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Julia  io  Maria, 

The  hour  is  ahnost  arrived !  My  husband 
has  just  left  me :  he  came  into  my  room  in  bis 
riding  dress.—''  I  shall  not  be  at  home,"  said 


he^  ''  tin  supper-time,  and  Roomys  sboodiig 
party  will  detain  him  tiU  it  is  late." — ^ITie  con- 
sciousness of  my  purpose  pressed  upon  my  tongue 
while  I  answered  nim :  I  faltered,  and  could  hard 
ly  speak.  "  You  speak  faintly,"  said  Montao- 
ban.  "  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope,"  taking  my 
hand.  I  told  him,  truly,  that  my  head  ached  a 
good  deal,  that  it  had  ached  all  diTjT,  that  I  meant 
to  try  if  a  walk  would  do  it  service.  "  Perhaps 
it  may,"  answered  he ;  and  methought  he  looked 
steadily,  and  with  a  sort  of  question  at  me  ;  or 
rather  my  0¥ni  mind  interpreted  his  lode  in  that 
manner — I  believe  I  blushed. — 

How  I  tremble  as  I  lookonmy  watch!  Would 
I  cotdd  recal  my  promise. 


I  am  somewhat  bolder  now;  but  it  is  not  from 
having  conquered  my  fear ;  something  like  des- 
pair assists  me. — It  wants  but  a  few  minutes — 
the  hand  that  points  them  seems  to  speak  as  I 
watch  it. — I  come,  Savillon^  I  come ! 


How  shall  I  describe  our  i 
fit  for  describing — ^it  cannot  be 
shall  be  calmer  by  and  by. 


I  know  not  how  I  got  to  the  house.  From  the 
moment  I  quitted  my  chamber,  I  wasunoonsdoua 
of  every  tmng  around  me.  The  first  object  that 
struck  my  eye  was  SaviUon ;  I  recollect  my  nuiae 
placing  me  on  a  chair  opposite  to  where  he  sat 
— she  left  us — I  felt  the  room  turning  nmnd 
with  me — I  had  feinted,  it  seems.  When  I  re- 
covered, I  found  her  supporting  me  in  her  anna;, 
and  holding  a  phial  of  salts  to  my  nose.  Savil- 
lon  had  my  hands  in  his,  sazing  on  me  with  a 
countenance  of  distress  and  terror.  My  eye  met 
his,  and  for  some  moments,  I  looked  on  him,  as 
I  have  done  in  my  dreams,  immindful  of  our 
situation.  The  pressure  of  his  hand  awakeiaed 
me  to  recollection.  He  looked  on  me  more  ear- 
nestly stiU,  and  breathed  out  the  word  Julia ! — 
It  was  all  he  could  utter ;  but  it  ipoke  sudi 
things,  Maria ! — ^You  cannot  understand  itsforce. 
Had  you  felt  it  as  I  did ! — I  could  not,  indeed  I 
could  not,  help  bursting  into  tears. 

''  My  dearest  children,"  cried  the  good  La- 
sune,  taking  our  hands  which  were  sul  folded 
toge&er,  and  soueezing  them  in  her's.  Tlie 
action  had  sometning  of  that  tender  simplicity  in 
it,  which  is  not  to  he  resisted.  I  w^t  afircsh  ; 
but  my  tears  were  less  painful  than  before. 

She  fetched  a  bottle  of  wine  from  a  cupboard, 
and  forced  me  to  take  a  glass  of  it.  She  ofibed 
another  to  Savillon.  He  put  it  by,  with  a  gen- 
tle inclination  of  his  head.    "  Yoa  shall  £ink 
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it^hideed^  my  dear  boy,"  said  she;  ''itisalone 
time  sinoe  you  tasted  any  thing  in  this  house. 
He  gaye  a  deep  sigh^  ana  drank  it. 

She  had  given  us  time  to  recover  the  power  of 
speech :  hut  I  knew  less  how  to  begin  speaking 
than  before.  My  eyes  now  found  somethhig  in 
Savillon's,  whicn  they  were  ashamed  to  meet. 
Lasune  left  us ;  I  ahnost  wished  her  to  stay. 

Savillon  s^t  down  in  his  former  place;  he 
threw  his  eyes  on  the  groimd — "  I  know  not," 
said  he,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *'  how  to  thank  you 
for  ths  condescension  of  this  interview — our  for- 
mer mendship" — I  trembled  for  what  he  seemed 
about  to  say. — "  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  said 
I,  half  interrupting  him. — I  saw  him  start  from 
biis  former  posture,  as  if  awaked  by  the  sound  of 
my  voice. — ^'  I  ask  not,"  continued  he,  **  to  be 
remembered:  I  am  unworthy  of  your  remem- 
brance— In  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  a  volimtary 
exile  from  France,  and  breathe  out  the  remains 
of  life  amidst  a  race  of  strangers,  who  cannot 
call  forth  those  affections,  that  woiUd  henc^ordi  - 
be  shut  to  the  world !"— '^  Speak  not  thus !"  I 
cried,  "  for  pity's  sake,  speaic  not  thus !  Live, 
and  be  happy,  happy  as  your  virtues  deserve,  as 
Julia  wishes  youl  — '^  Jiilia  wish  me  happy !" 
— '^  Oh  I  Savillon,  you  know  not  the  heart  that 
you  wring  thus ! — If  it  has  wronged  you,  you  are 
revenged  enough." — "  Reveng^ !  revenged  on 
Julia  ]  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  entreated  this 
meeting,  that  my  parting  words  might  bless ' 
her  I" — He  fell  on  his  knees  before  me — "  May 
that  power,"  he  cried,  *' who  formed  this  excel- 
lence, reward  it !  May  every  blessing  this  life 
can  bestow,  be  the  portion  of  Julia !  May  she  be 
happy,  long  after  tne  tongue  that  asks  it  is  silent 
for  ever,  and  the  heart  that  now  throbs  with  the 
wish,  has  ceased  its  throbbing !" — Had  you  seen 
him,  Maria,  as  he  uttered  this  !^-What  should 
I  have  done? — ^Weeping,  trembling,  unconsd- 
ous,  as  it  were,  of  myself,  I  spoke  I  know  not 
what— told  him  the  weakness  of  my  soul,  and 
lamented  the  destinvthat  made  me  another's. 
This  was  too  much.  When  I  could  recollect  my- 
self, I  felt  that  it  was  too  much.  I  would  have 
retracted  what  I  had  said :  I  spoke  of  the  duty 
I  owed  to  Montauban,  of  the  esteem  which  his 
virtues  deserved. — "  I  have  heard  of  his  worth," 
said  Savillon ;  "  I  needed  no  proof  to  be  convin- 
ced of  it ;  he  is  the  husband  of  Julia." — There 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  these  last  words^ 
that  undid  my  resolution  again. — I  told  him  of 
the  ^Edse  inteuigence  I  had  recdved  of  his  mar- 
riage, without  which  no  argument  of  prudence, 
no  partial  influence  could  have  maae  me  the 
ydfe  of  another.  He  put  his  ha^d  to  his  heart, 
and  threw  his  eyes  wudly  to  heaven. — I  shrunk 
back  at  that  Iook  of  despair,  which  his  counte- 
nance assumed.  He  took  two  or  three  hurried 
turns  through  the  room ;  then  resuming  his  seat, 
and  lowering  his  voice, ''  It  is  enough, '  said  he, 
''  I  am  fated  to  be  miserable !  but  the  contagion 
of  my  destiny  shall  spread  no  farther.    This 


tdf^t  I  leave  France  for  ever !"— '^  This  night !" 
I  exclaimed.  '^  It  must  be  so,"  said  he,  with  a 
determined  calmness ;  '^but  before  I  go,  let  me 
deposit  in  your  hands  this  paper.  It  is  a  me- 
morial of  tuat  Savillon,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Julia !" — I  opened  it :  it  was  a  will,  bequeathing 
his  fortune  to  me.  "  This  must  not  be,"  said  I, 
''this  must  not  be.— Think  not,  I  coiyure  you, 
so  despairingly  of  life ;  live  to  enjoy  that  for- 
tune, which  is  so  seldom  the  reward  of  merit 
like  thine.  I  have  no  title  to  its  disposal." — 
"  You  have  the  best  one,"  returned  Savillon, 
stiU  preserving  his  composure ;  "  I  never  valued 
wealth,  but  as  it  might  render  me,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  more  worthy  of  thee.  To 
make  it  thine,  was  the  purpose  of  my  wishing 
to  acquire  it;  to  make  it  thine  is  still  in  my 
power." — *'  I  cannot  receive  this,  indeed  I  can- 
not. Think  of  the  situation  in  which  I  stand." 
I  pressed  the  paper  upon  him :  he  took  it  at  last, 
and  pausing,  as  if  he  thought,  for  a  moment — 
"  You  are  right ;  there  may  be  an  impropriety 
in  your  keeping  it. — Alas !  I  nave  scarce  a  frien^ 
to  whom  I  can  entrust  any  thing ;  yet  I  may 
find  one,  who  will  see  it  faithfully  executed." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Lasune,  who  entered 
somewhat  hurriedly,  and  told  me,  Lisette  was 
come  to  fetch  me,  and  that  she  had  met  my  hus- 
band in  her  way  to  th^  house.  *'  We  must  part 
then,"  said  he,  "  for  ever ! — ^let  not  a  thought 
of  the  unfortimate  Savillon  disturb  the  happi- 
ness which  Heaven  allots  to  Julia ;  she  snail 
hear  of  him  but  once  again — ^when  that  period 
arrives,  it  will  not  offend  the  happy  Montauban, 
if  she  drops  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one,  whose 

love  was  expiated  by  his  sufferings !" ^Maria ! 

was  it  a  breach  of  virtue,  if  then  I  threw  mysdf 
on  his  neck,  if  then  I  wept  on  his  bosom  ?  His 
look,  his  last  look !  I  see  it  still !  never  shall  I 
forget  it ! — 

Merciful  God !  at  whose  altar  I  vowed  fide- 
lity to  another !  impute  not  to  me  as  a  crime  the 
remembrance  of  Savillon  ! — thou  canst  see  the 
purity  of  that  heart  which  bleeds  at  the  remem- 
brance ! 


Eleven  ai  night. 
You  know  my  presentiments  ot  evfl;  ne* 
ver  did  I  feel  them  so  strong  as  at  present.  I 
tremble  to  go  to  bed — ^the  taper  that  bums  by 
me  is  dim,  and  methinks  my  bed  looks  like  a 
grave! 


I  was  weak  enough  to  call  back  Lisette.  I 
pretended  some  little  business  Tor  her ;  the  poor 
girl  observed  that  I  looked  ill,  and  asked  if  she 
should  sit  by  me  ?  I  had  almost  said.  Yes ;  but 
had  courage  enough  to  combat  my  fears  in  that 
instance.    She  bid  mc  Good-nignt — there  waa 
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somewhat  solemn  inher  ntterance  of  that  ^^  good- 
night '"  I  fancy  mine  was  not  without  its  parti- 
cular emphasis^  for  she  looked  hack  wistfimy  as 
I  spoke. — 

I  will  say  my  prayers,  and  forget  it ;  pray  for 
me  too,  my  Mend.  I  have  need  oli  your  prayers, 
indeed  I  have — Good  night  to  my  dearest  Maria! 


If  I  have  recollection  enough — Oh !  my  Maria 
—I  will  be  calm — it  was  but  a  dream — ^will  you 
blush  for  my  weakness  ?  Yet  hear  me — ^if  this 
should  be  the  last  time  I  ^all  ever  write — ^the 
memory  of  my  friend  mingles  with  the  thought ! 
— ^yet  methinks  I  could^  at  this  time^  beyond  any 
other^  die  contented. 

My  fears  had  given  way  to  sleep ;  but  their 
impression  was  on  my  fancy  still.  Methought 
I  sat  in  our  family  monument  at  fielville^  with 
a  single  glimmering  lamp^  that  shewed  the  hor- 
rors of  the  place,  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  light,  like 
that  of  the  momine,  burst  on  the  ^oomy  vault, 
and  the  venerable  ftgures  of  my  famers,  such  as 
I  had  seen  them  in  the  pictures  of  our  hall, 
stood  smiling  benignity  upon  me !  The  attitude 
of  the  foremost  was'  that  of  attention,  his  finger 
resting  upon  his  lip. — I  listened ;  when  sounds 
of  more  than  terrestrial  melody  stole  upon  my 
ear,  borne,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ^tant  wind, 
till  they  swelled  at  last  to  music  so  exquisite, 
that  my  ravished  sense  was  stretched  too  far  for 
delusion,  and  I  awoke  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
trancement ! 

I  rose,  with  the  memory  of  the  sounds  full 
upon  my  mind;  the  canme  I  had  ordered  to 
stand  by  me  was  still  unextinguished.  I  sat 
down  to  the  organ,  and,  with  that  small  soft 
stop  you  used  to  call  seraphic,  endeavoured  to 
imitate  their  beauty.  And  never  before  did  your 
Julia  play  an  air  so  heavenly,  or  feel  such  ec- 
Stacy  in  the  power  of  sound  I  When  I  had  catch- 
ed  tne  solemn  chord  that  last  arose  in  my  dream, 
my  fingers  dwelt  involimtarily  on  the  keys,  and 
methought  I  saw  the  guardian  spirits  around 
me,  listening  with  a  rapture  like  mine ! — 

But  it  will  not  last — the  blissful  ddusion  is 
gone,  and  I  an^  left  a  weak  and  unhappy  woman 
still!— 

I  am  sick  at  heart,  Maria,  and  a  faintness  like 
that  of  death 


The  fit  is  over,  and  I  am  able  to  write  again ; 
and  I  will  write  while  I  am  able.  Metmnks, 
my  friend,  I  am  taking  farewell  of  you,  and  I 
would  lengthen  out  the  lingering  words  as  much 
as  I  can.  I  am  just  now  recalling  the  scenes  of 
peaceful  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together. — 
I  imagine  I  feel  the  arm  of  my  Maria  thrown 
round  my  neck — her  tears  fall  on  my  besom  !— 


Thiak  of  m^  when  I  am  gcrne^— TUm  1 
again! — Farewell!  farewdll  perhap 

LETTER  XLVI. 


Moniauban  to  SegarvOm 

It  is  done,  S^;arya,  it  is  done;  the  poor  un- 
thinking— Support  me,  my  Mend,  siqiport  me 
with  the  thoughts  of  that  vengeance  I  owe  tomj 
honour — the  guilty  Julia  has  nut  a  few  hoois  t» 
live. 


I  did  but  listen  a  moment  at  the  doer;  I 
thought  I  heard  her  maid  upon  the  stain— it  is 
not  yet  the  time.^-Hark !  it  was  not  my  wife's 
beU — ^the  dock  struck  eleven — ^neyer  shall  she 
hear  it  strike  that  hour  again ! 

Pardon  me,  my  S^^arva ;  methinks  I  ^eik 
to  you,  when  I  scrawl  upon  this  paper.  I  fridi 
for  somebody  to  speak  to  ;  to  answer,  to  com- 
fort, to  guide  me ! 

Had  you  seen  her  when  these  trembling baads 
delivered  her  the  bowl ! — She  had  compIaiiKd 
of  being  ill,  and  begged  to  lie  alone ;  but  her 
illness  seemed  of  the  mind,  and,  when  she  qnlie 
to  me,  she  betrayed  the  embarrassment  of  giult 
•  I  gave  her  the  drug  as  a  cordial.  She  took  it 
from  me,  canilii^;,  and  her  look  seemed  to  lose 
its  confusion.  sSe  drank  my  health !  She  nas 
dressed  in  a  white  siUc  bed-gown^  onamented 
with  pale  pink  ribbands.  Her  cheek  was  geai- 
ly  flushed  from  their  reflection ;  her  blue  eyes 
were  turned  upwards  as  she  drank,  and  a  dark 
brown  ringlet  lay  on  her  shoulder.  Mediisb 
I  see  her  now — ^how  hke  an  angel  she  looked! 
Had  she  been  innocoit,  Segarva ! — You  know, 
you  know,  it  ia  impossible  she  can  be  innocent 


Let  me  recollect  myself-Hi  man^  a  soldier,  die 
friend  of  Segarva  I — 

At  the  word  innocent  I  stopped :  I  could  scarce 
hold  my  pen ;  I  rose  from  my  seat,  I  knowntt 
why.  Methought  some  one  passed  behind  me 
in  the  room.  I  snatched  up  my  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  candle  in  the  other.  It  was  myown 
figure  in  a  mirror  that  stood  at  my  bacL— Wktl 
a  look  was  mine ! — ^Am  I  a  murderer  ? — Jastioe 
cannot  murder,  and  the  vengeance  of  Mentaa- 
banisjust. 


Lonquillez  has  been  with  me — I  diint  aot 
question  him  when  he  entered  the  apartment- 
but  the  deed  is  not  done ;  he  could  not  fiodS^- 
villon.  After  watching  for  several  hours,  he  aiet 
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a  peasant^  whom  be  had  seen  attending  him  tlie  her  death  with  a  bleeding  heart— Yes^  Madam, 

day  before^  who  informed  him^  that  the  strange  I  must  pr^are  you  for  horrors ;  and,  while  the 

gentleman  had  set  off,  some  time  after  it  grew  rememlurance  tears  my  ouni  bosom,  assume  the 

dark,  in  a  post-chaise,  which  drove  away  at  fiill  calmness  that  is  necessary  for  yours, 

speed.    Is  my  revenge  then  incomplete?  or  is  On  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  I  was  told 

one  victim  sufficient  to  the  ii^jured  honour  of  a  Madame  de  Montauban  was  a  good  deal  indis- 


husband  ? — What  a  victim  is  that  one ! 

I  went  down  stairs  to  let  LonquiUez  but  by 
a  private  passage,  of  which  I  keep  the  key. 


posed,  and  had  gone  to  bed  before  her  usual 
time.  At  a  very  short  and  silent  supper,  I  per- 
ceived her  husband  uncommonly  agitated,  and. 


AVnen  I  was  returning  to  my  apartment,  I  heard  as  soon^  as  decency  woidd  allow  me,  withdrew 
the  sound  of  music  proceeoing  from  my  wife's  and  left  him.  Betwixt  eleven  and  twdve  o'clock, 
chamber : — there  is  a  double  door  on  it ;  I  open-  (I  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,)  one  of  the  maid- 
ed the  outer  one  without  any  noise,  and  the  in-  servants  came  to  my  room,  begging  I  would  iUf- 
ner  has  some  panes  of  glass  at  top,  tlm)ug^  which  stantly  attend  her  to  the  cha^)er  of  her  mia- 
I  saw  part  of  the  room.  S^arva !  she  s&t  at  the  tress,  who  was  so  extremely  ill,  that,  without 
organ,  ner  fingers  pressing  on  the  keys,  and  her  immediate  assistance,  they  feared  the  very  wont 
look  up-raised  with  enthusiastic  rapture  I — die  consequences.  I  had  formerly  a  little  knowledf^e 
solemn  sounds  stUl  ring  in  my  ear !  such  asan-  of  physic,  and  had  been  in  use  to  practise  it  m 
gels  might  play,  when  the  sainted  soul  ascends  some  particular  campaigns,  when  abler  hands 


to  heaven  I-^l'am  the  fool  of  appearances,  when 
I  have  such  proofs — Lisette  is  at  my  door. 


could  not  be  had.  I  ran  down  stairs  with  the 
servant,  desiring  my  own  man  to  seek  out  a  ht- 
tle  case  of  lancets,  and  follow  us.  The  ^1  in- 
formed her  mistress  oS  my  being  at  the  door  of 
her  apartment.  She  desired  I  might  come  in, 
and  with  that  smile,  which  sickness  could  not 

^ ^ quench,  stretched  out  her  hand  to  me.    I  found 

herself  in  <£mger ;  a  physician  is  sent  for,  but   her  pulse  low  and  weak,  and  she  complained  of 


It  is  now  that  I  fed  myself  a  coward ;  the 
horrid  draught  has  begun  to  operate !  She  thinks 


he  lives  at  a  mstance ;  before  he  arrives-^Oh, 
Segarva! 


a  strange  fluttering  at  her  heart,  which  hardly 
allowed  her  to  soM.  1  was  afhdd  to  venture 
on  bleeding,  ana  only  nave  her  a  little  of  some 
common  restoratives,  mat  were  at  hand.  She 
found  herself  somewhat  relieved,  and  sat  up  in 

^^ ^ , her  bed,  supported  by  her  maid.    Montaimn 

saw  my  confusion,  and  thought  it  proceeded    entered  the  room.    His  coimtenance  surprised 
from  distress  at  her  illness. — Can  guilt  be  thus    me;  it  was  not  that  of  distress  alone,  it  was 

marked  with  turbulence  and  horror.  It  seem*  ' 
ed  to  hurt  his  wife.  At  that  moment  she  waa 
scarce  able  to  speak ;  but  she  forced  out  a  few 
broken  words,  begging  him  to  leave  the  room, 
for  that  her  illness  ai^cted  him  too  much.  He 
withdrew  in  silence.  In  a  little  time,  she  seem- 
ed a  good  deal  easier;  but  her  pulse  was  still 
lower  than  beftnre.  She  ordered  her  maid  to  call 
Mons.  de  Montauban  again :  "  I  dare  not  trual 
to  future  moments,"  said  she,  *'  and  I  have  some* 
thing  important  to  reveal  to  him." — I  offiired  to 
leave  the  room  as  he  entered. — *'  His  friend  may 
hear  it,"  die  said,  in  a  faultering  voice.  Site 
fixed  her  eye  languidly,  but  steadily,  on  Mon- 
tauban. He  advanced  towards  her  with  an  eager 
gaze,  without  uttering  a  word.  When  she  would 
have  spoken,  her  voice  failed  her  again ;  and  she 
beckoned,  but  with  a  modesty  in  her  action, 
signifying  her  desire  that  he  should  sit  down  by 
her.  She  took  his  band ;  he  seemed  unconsdous 
of  her  taking  it,  and  continued  to  bend  a  look 
of  earnestness  upon  her. 

When  she  had  recovered  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, *'  I  fed,  sir,"  said  she,  "  something  in  this 
illness  predictive  of  the  worst ;  at  any  rate,  I 
would  prepare  for  it  If  I  am  now  to  die,  I 
hope  (hftinff  up  her  eyes  with  a  certain  meek 
assurance  wnicn  it  is  impossible  to  paint)  I  die 


She  begged  I  would  quit  the  chamber ;  she 


mistress  of  herself? — ^let  me  not  think  that  way 
— my  brain  is  too  weak  for  it ! — ^Lisette  again  f 


She  is  guilty,  and  I  am  not  a  murderer !  I  go 


LETTER  XLVIT. 

Monsieur  de  RouUle  to  MademoUeUe  de  Ronciiles, 

Madam, 
The  writer  of  this  letter  has  no  title  to  ad- 
dress you,  except  that  which  common  friend- 
ship, and  common  calamity,  may  give  him. 

Amidst  the  fatal  scenes,  which  he  has  ktdy 
witnessed,  his  recollection  was  lost ;  when  it  re- 
turned, it  spoke  of  Mademoiselle  de  RondUes, 
the  first,  he  believes,  and  dearest  friend  of  the 
.  most  amiable  but  most  unfortunate  Madame  de 
3Iontauban.  The  office  he  now  undertakes  is 
terrible ;  but  it  is  nece&sary.  You  must  soon  be 
told,  that  your  excellent  friend  is  no  more !  Hear 
it  then  from  one,  who  knew  her  excellence,  as 
you  did ;  who  tells  the  horrid  circumstances  of 
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in  petce  widi  heaven !  There  is  one  account 
which  I  widi  to  settle  with  you :  these  moments 
of  ease,  which  I  enjoy,  are  allowed  me  to  con- 
fess my  o£fence,  and  entreat  your  foreiveness." 

'^  Thou  wert  guilty  then !"  exdaimed  her  hus- 
hand,  starting  from  his  seat.  She  paused  in 
astonishment  at  the  impassioned  gesture  he  as- 
sumed— ^'  Speak !"  cried  Montauhan,  recover- 
ing himself  a  little,  hi^  voice  suffocated  with  the 
w«rd. 

"  When  you  have  heard  me,"  said  Julia, 
**  you  will  find  I  am  less  guilty  than  unfortu- 
nate; yet  I  am  not  innocent,  for  then  I  should 
not  have  heen  the  wife  of  Montauhan. 

"  When  I  hecame  ^ours,  my  heart  owned 
yon  not  for  ihe  lord  of  its  affections ;  there  was 

an  attachment ^Yet  look  not  so  sternly  on 

me ! — ^he  in  whose  favour  that  prepossession  was 
formed,  would  not  have  wronged  you,  if  he 
could.  His  virtues  were  the  ot^ects  of  my  af- 
fection; and  had  SaviUon  heen  the  thing  you 
fear,  Julia  had  heen  guiltless  even  of  loving  nim 
in  secret. — ^Till  yestmlay,  he  never  told  me  his 
love ;  till  yesterday,  he  knew  not  I  had  ever 
loved  him.  — 

"  But  yesterday !" — cried  Montauhan,  seem- 
ing to  check  the  agitation  he  had  shewn  hefore, 
and  lowering  his  voice  into  a  tone  of  calm  se- 
verity. 

'*  For  the  offbnoe  of  yesterday,"  said  she,  "  I 
would  ohtain  your  pardon,  and  die  in  peace.  I 
met  Savillon  in  secret ;  I  saw  the  ansmsh  of  his 
ioul,  and  pided  it.  Was  it  a  crime  mus  to  meet 
him  ?  Was  it  a  crime  to  confess  my  love,  while 
I  received  the  last  farewell  of  the  unfortunate 
Savillon? — ^This  is  my  ofibnce; — ^perhaps  the 
last  that  Julia  can  commit,  or  you  forgive !" 

He  dasijed  his  hands  convulsively  together, 
and  throwing  up  to  heaven  a  look  of  despair, 
fell  senseless  into  my  arms.  Julia  would  nave 
sprung  to  his  assistance,  but  her  strength  was 
unequal  to  the  eflbrt;  her  maid  screamed  for 
help,  and  several  of  the  servants  rushed  into 
the  room.  We  recovered  the  hapless  Montau- 
han ;  he  looked  round  wildly  for  a  moment, 
then  fastening  his  eyes  on  Julia, — *^  I  have  mur- 
dered thee !"  ne  cned :  "  That  draught  I  gave 
thee — that  draught  was  death!"  He  would 
have  pressed  her  to  his  hosom  ;  she  sunk  from 
nia  embrace — ^her  dosuig  eye  looked  piteous  up- 
on him — ^her  hand  was  naif  stretched  to  his—- 
and  a  single  sigh  breathed  out  her  soul  to  hea- 
ven! 

*'  She  shall  not  die,"  he  cried,  eagerly  catch- 
ing hold  of  her  hand,  and  bending  over  ner  life- 
len  body  with  a  glare  of  inconceivable  horror 
in  his  aspect.  I  Lud  hold  of  his  arm,  endea- 
vouring to  draw  his  attention  towards  me ;  but 
ne  seemed  not  to  regard  me,  and  continued  that 
frightful  gaze  upon  we  remains  of  his  much-in- 
jured wife.  I  made  a  sign  for  the  servants  to  assist 
me,  and,  taking  his  hand,  began  to  use  a  gentle 
sort  of  violence,  to  lead  him  away.    He  started 


back  a  flew  paces,  "vKthoat,  however,  ahering  the 
direction  of  his  eye.  **  You  may  torture  me," 
cried  he,  wildly,  *'  I  can  bear  it  all— Ha !  Se- 
parva  there !— let  them  prove  the  hand-writing 
if  they  can— mark  it,  I  say  there  is  no  blood  in 
her  fiice— let  me  ask  one  question  at  the  doctor 
— ^you  know  the  effects  of  poison — her  lips  are 
white — ^bid  Savillon  kiss  them  now — they  shall 
speak  no  more — Julia  shall  speak  no  nuxre  V 

Word  was  now  brought  me,  that  the  physi- 
cian, who  had  been  sent  for  to  the  assistance  of 
Julia,  was  arrived.  He  had  come,  alas !  too 
late  for  her ;  but  I  meant  to  use  his  skill  on  be- 
half of  Montauhan.  I  repeated  my  endeavoun 
to  get  him  away  fitnn  the  dreadful  object  before 
him ;  and,  at  k»t,  though  he  seemed  not  to  heed 
the  entreaties  I  made  use  of,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  conducted  to  his  own  apartment,  where 
the  doctor  was  in  waiting.  There  were  marks 
of  confusion  in  this  man  s  countenance,  which 
I  wished  to  dissipate.  I  made  use  of  some  ex- 
pressive looks,  to  signifjr  that  he  should  appear 
more  easy ;  and,  assuming  that  manner  myself, 
b^ged  Montauhan  to  allow  him  to  feel  his  pulse. 
— "  You  come  to  see  my  wife,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing towards  him, — "  tread  softly — she  will  ^ 
wdl  enough  when  she  wakes.  Tnere !"  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm, — **  your  hand  trembles  sadly  ; 
I  will  count  the  beatmgs  myself—- here  is  some- 
thing amiss ;  but  I  am  not  mad. — ^Your  name  is 
Arpentier,  mine  is  Montauhan — I  am  not  mad." 
— The  physician  desired  him  to  get  undressed, 
and  so  to  bed.  "  I  mean  to  do  so,  for  I  have 
not  slept  these  two  nights—but  it  is  better  not. 
Give  me  some  potion  against  bad  dreams — that's 
well  thought  on — thars  well  thought  on." 

His  servant  had  begun  to  undr&  him.  He 
went  for, a  few  minutes  into  his  closet ;  be  re- 
turned with  his  night-gown  on,  and  his  look  ap- 
peared more  thoughtful  and  less  wild  than  for- 
merly. He  made  a  slight  bow  to  the  physician : 
— '^  I  shall  see  you  'vmen  I  rise,  sir. — bouiU^ 
is  it  not?"  addreraing  himself  to  me,  and  squeex- 
ing  my  hand — ''  I  am  not  fit  for  talking  just 
now,  I  know  I  am  not — Good  ni^t  T  I  left 
him,  whispering  his  servant  to  stay  m  the  room, 
unperceived,  if  he  could ;  but  at  any  rate,  not  to 
leave  his  master  alone. 

I  know  not  how  I  was  so  long  able  to  com- 
mand reflection.  The  moment  I  left  Montau- 
han, the  horror  of  the  scene  I  had  witnessed 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  I  remember  nodiing 
of  what  passed,  till  I  found  myself  kneeling  be- 
fore the  breathless  remains  of  tne  ill-fated  Julia. 
The  doctor  was  standing  by  me,  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand:  it  was  written  by  Montauhan, 
and  had  been  found  open  on  the  table  of  his 
study.  Arpentier  fi;ave  it  me,  saying,  it  con- 
tained things  whi(£  should  be  communicated 
only  to  the  friends  of  the  Count.  From  it  I 
discovered  the  dreadful  certainty  of  what  I  had 
before  gathered  from  the  distracted  words  of 
Montauoan.    He  had  supposed  his  wife  faith- 
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lem,  bis  bed  dithonoared,  and  bad  rerenged  tbe 
imagined  imury  by  poison. — My  God !  I  can 
scarce^  at  tbis  moment^  believe  tbat  I  bave  wa- 
ked and  seen  tbis! 

But  bis  servant  now  came  running;  into  tbe 
room,  cidling  for  us  to  basten  into  bis  master's 
cbamber,  for  tbat  be  feared  be  was  dead.  We 
rusbed  into  tbe  room  togetber — ^it  was  too  true: 
JVlontauban  was  no  more !  Tbe  doctor  tried,  be 
confessed  witbout  bope,  several  expedients  to 
revive  bim ;  but  tbey  faUed  of  success.  I  bung 
over  tbe  bed,  entranced  in  tbe  recollection  oi 
tbe  fateful  events  I  bad  seen.  Arpentier,  from 
tbe  babit  of  looking  on  tbe  forms  of  deatb,  was 
more  master  of  bmiself ;  after  examining  tbe 
1x>dv,  and  pondering  a  little  on  tbe  bdiaviour 
of  tne  Count,  be  went  into  tbe  closet,  wbere  be 
found,  on  a  small  table,  a  pbial  imcorked,  wbicb 
he  brougbt  to  me.  It  explained  tbe  fate  of 
MontauMn ;  a  label  £utened  to  it,  was  insfori- 


bed  LAUDANUM ;  its  deadly  contents  he  had 
swallowed  in  bis  deliriom,  bdfore  be  went  to 
bed. 

Such  was  tbe  conclusion  of  a  life  distinguish- 
ed by  tbe  exercise  of  every  manly  virtue ;  and^ 
except  in  tbis  instance,  unstained  by  a  crime. 
While  I  mourn  tbe  fate  of  bis  most  amiable 
wife,  I  recal  tbe  memory  of  my  once  dearly- 
valued  friend,  and  would  shelter  it  witb  some 
apology  if  I  could.  Let  tbat  honour  which  be 
worsbipped  plead  in  bis  defence.  Tbat  honour 
we  have  worshipped  togetber,  and  I  would  not 
weaken  its  sacred  voice ;  but  I  look  on  the  body 
of  Montauban — I  weep  over  tbe  pale  corpse  of 
Julia ! — I  shudder  at  tbe  sacrifices  of  mistaken 
honour,  and  lift  up  my  hands  to  pity  and  to 
justice. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIA8T  EDITION. 


The  followW  work  was  found  in  the  librkry  of  an  ancient  Catholic  family  in  the  north 
of  EngUmd.  It  was  printed  at  Naples^  in  the  black  letter,  in  the  year  1529.  How  much 
sooner  it  was  written  does  not  appear.  The  principal  incidents  are  such  as  were  believed 
in  the  darkest  ages  of  Christianity ;  but  the  language  and  conduct  have  nothing  that  si^ 
vours  of  barbarism.  The  style  is  tne  purest  Italian.  If  the  story  was  written  near  the  time 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened,  it  must  have  been  between  1095,  the  era  of  the  first 
crusade,  and  1243,  the  date  of  the  last,  or  not  long  afterwards.  There  is  no  other  circum- 
stance in  the  work,  that  can  lead  us  to  guess  at  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid :  the 
names  of  the  actors  are  evidently  fictitious,  and  probably  disguised  on  purpose :  yet  the 
Spanish  names  of  the  domestics  seem  to  indicate  that  tnis  work  was  not  composed  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Arragonian  kings  in  Naples  had  maide  Spanish  appellati(ms  fand-> 
liar  in  that  country.  The  be«ity  of  the  diction,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author,  (moderated 
however  by  singular  judgment,)  concur  to  make  me  think  that  the  date  of  the  composition 
was  little  antecedent  to  that  of  the  impression.  Letters  were  then  in  the  most  flourishing  \ 
state  in  Italy,  and  contributed  to.  dispel  the  empire  of  superstition,  at  tiiat  time  so  ford- 
bly  attacked  by  the  reformers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  m  artAil  priest  might  endeavour  to  ' 
turn  their  own  arms  on  the  innovators ;  and  might  avail  himself  of  his  abilities  as  sai  au- 
thor, to  confirm  the  populace  in  their  ancient  errors  and  superstitions.  If  this  was  his 
view,  he  has  certainly  acted  with  signal  address.  Such  a  work  as  the  following  would  en- 
slave a  hundred  vulgar  minds  beyona  half  the  books  of  controversy  that  have  been  written- 
from  the  days  of  Luther  to  the  present  hour. 

This  solution  of  the  author's  motives  is,  however,  offered  as  a  mere  conjecture.  What- 
ever his  views  were,  or  whatever  effects  the  execution  of  them  might  have,  his  work  can 
only  be  laid  before  the  public  at  present  as  a  matter  of  entertainment  Even  as  such,  some 
apology  for  it  is  necessary.  Miracles,  visions,  necromancy,  dreams,  and  other  preternatural 
events,  are  exploded  now  et^i  from  romances.  That  was  not  the  case  when  our  author  wrote  ; 
much  less  when  the  story  itself  is  supposed  to  have  happened.  Belief  in  every  kind  of  pro-  \ 
digy  was  so  established  in  those  dark  ages,  that  an  author  would  not  be  faithful  to  the  4 
manners  of  the  times,  who  should  omit  all  mention  of  them.  He  is  not  bound  to  believe 
them  himself,  but  he  must  represent  his  actors  as  believing  them. 

If  this  air  of  the  miraculous  is  excused,  the  reader  will  find  nothing  else  unworthy  of  4 
his  perusal.  Allow  the  possibility  of  the  fisu^ts,  and  all  the  actors  comport  themselves  as 
persons  would  do  in  their  situation.  There,  is  no  bombast,  no  similes,  flowers,  digressions, 
or  unnecessary  descriptions.  Every  thing  tends  directly  to  the  catastrophe.  Never  is  the 
reader's  attention  relaxed.  The  rules  of  the  drama  are  almost  observed  throughout  the 
conduct  of  the  piece.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  still  better  maintained.  Terror, 
the  author's  principal  engine,  prevents  the  story  from  ever  languishing ;  and  it  b  so  aiten 
contrasted  by  pity,  that  the  mind  is  kept  up  in  a  constant  vicissitude  of  interesting  {ms- 
sions. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  the  characters  of  the  domestics  too  litUe  serious  for  the 
general  cast  of  the  story ;  but  besides  their  opposition  to  the  principal  personages,  the  art 
of  the  author  is  very  obs^able  in  his  conduct  of  the  subalterns.  Tney  discover  many  pas- 
sages essential  to  the  story,  which  could  not  be  well  brought  to  light  but  by  their  natvtU 
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'    and  simplicity.  In  particular^  the  womanish  terror  and  foibles  oi  Bianca,  in  the  last  chip. 
\   ter^  conauce  essentially  towards  advancing  the  cataistrophe. 

It  is  natural  for  a  translator  to  be  prejudiced  in  jbvour  of  his  adopted  work.   More  im- 
partial readers  may  not  be  so  much  struck  with  the  beauties  of  this  piece  as  I  was.  ^Tel  I 
am  not  blind  to  my  author's  defects.  I  could  wish  he  had  grounded  his  plan  on  a  more  use- 
ful moral  than  this ;  that  '*  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  their  children  to  the  tkird 
and  fourth  generation.''  I  doubt  whether^  in  his  time,  any  more  than  at  preaeot,  amhttien 
curbed  its  appetite  of  dominion  from  the  dread  of  so  remote  a  punishment.    And  yet  tfas 
moral  is  weakened  by  that  less  direct  insinuation,  that  even  such  anathema  mav  be  divert- 
ed by  devotion  to  St  Nicholas.    Here  the  interest  of  the  monk  plainly  gets  the  better  of 
dhe  judgment  of  the  author,  however,  with  all  its  &ults,  I  have  no  doubt  bat  the  Engli^ 
/reader  will  be  pleased  with  a  sight  of  this  parformance.  The  piety  that  reigns  thsoogiiaiit, 
/  the  lessons  of  virtue  that  are  inculcated,  and  the  rigid  purity  of  the  sentiments^  exempt 
I    this  work  from  the  censure  to  which  romances  are  but  too  hable.     Should  it  meet  with 
y  the  success  I  hope  for,  I  may  be  encouraged  to  reprint  the  original  Italian,  tfaooffli  it  will 
I  tend  to  depreciate  my  own  labour.    Our  language  fdls  fsa  short  of  the  charms  of  the  Ita- 
i  lian,  both  for  variety  and  harmony.  The  latter  is  peculiarly  excellent  for  simple  nanadve. 
It  is  difficult  in  English  to  relate,  without  falling  too  low  or  rising  too  high ;  a  &a]t  obri- 
ously  occasioned  by  the  little  care  taken  to  speak  pure  language  in  common  oonversatiQii. 
Every  Italian  or  Frenchman  of  any  rank  piques  himself  on  speaking  his  own  tongue  cor- 
rectly and  with  choice.    I  cannot  natter  myself  with  having  done  justice  to  my  author  in 
this  respect.  His  style  is  as  elegant,  as  his  conduct  of  the  passions  is  masterly.   It  is  pity 
that  he  did  not  apply  his  talents  to  what  they  were  evidently  proper  for, — the  theatre. 
I  will  detain  the  reader  no  loneer  but  to  mave  one  short  remark. — Though  the  madiinerj 
.    is  invention,  and  the  names  of  Uie  actors  imaginary,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  mwnd- 
work  of  the  story  is  founded  on  truth.   The  scene  is  undoubtedly  laid*  in  Bome  resd  casde. 
The  author  seems  frequently,  without  design,  to  describe  particular  parts.  "  The  chamber," 
says  he,  '*  on  the  right  hand ;  the  door  on  the  left  hand ;  the  distance  from  Uie  chapd  to 
Conrad's  apartment."    These  and  other  passages  are  strong  presumptions  that  the  author 
had  some  certain  building  in  his  eye.  Curious  persons,  who  nave  leisure  to  employ  in  such 
researches,  may  possibly  discover  in  the  Italian  writers  the  foundation  on  which  our  author 
has  built.    If  a  catastrojphe,  at  all  resembling  that  which  he  describes,  is  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  work,  it  will  contribute  to  interest  the  reader,  and  will  make  the  Caatls 
ef  Otbanto  a  still  more  moving  story. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  fiivouraUe  manner  in  which  this  little  piece  has  been  received  by  the  public,  caUs  up- 
on the  author  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  composed  it.  But  before  he  opens  those 
motives,  it  is  fit  that  he  should  ask  pardon  of  his  readers  for  havine  offered  his  work  to  them 
under  the  borrowed  personage  of  a  translator.    As  diffidence  of  nis  own  abilities,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  attempt,  were  the'sole  inducements  to  assume  that  disguise,  he  flattos  him- 
self he  shall  appear  excusable.  He  resigned  his  performance  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  public ;  determined  to  let  it  perish  in  obscurity,  if  disapproved ;  nor  meaning  to  avow 
.    such  a  trifle,  unless  better  judges  should  pronounce  that  he  might  own  it  without  a  Uush. 
f        It  was  an  attempt  to  bknd  the  two  kinds  of  Romance,  the  ancient  and  the  modem.  In 
/'     the  former,  all  was  imagination  and  improbability :  In  the  latter,  nature  is  always  intend.^ 
J      ed  to  be,  and  sometimes  has  been,  copied  with  success.    Invention  has  not  beoi  wanting; 
\     but  the  great  resources  of  fancy  have  been  dammed  up,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  eommon 
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life.  But  if  in  the  latter  species  Nature  has  cramped  imaginatioD,  she  did  but  take  her  re«  { 
venge,  having  been  totally  excluded  from  old  Romances.  The  actions^  sentiments^  convert 
8atk)n8^  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  days^  were  as  unnatural  as  the  machines  em- 
ployed to  put  them  in  motion.  A 

The  author  of  the  following  pages  thought  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  kinds.  De«A 
sirous  of  leaving  the  powers  of  fancy  at  liberty  to  expatiate  through  the  boundless  realms 
of  invention^  and  thenee  of  creatiug  more  interesting  situations^  he  wished  to  conduct  the 
mortal  agents  in  his  drama  according  to  the  rules  of  probability ;  in  short,  to  make  them 
think,  speak,  and  act,  as  it  might  be  supposed  mere  men  and  women  would  do  in  extra-  / 
ordinary  positions.  He  had  observed,  that  in  all  inspired  writings,  the  personages  under 
the  dispensation  of  miracles,  and  witnesses  to  the  most  stupendous  phenomena,  never  lose 
sight  of  their  human  character ;  whereas,  in  the  productions  of  romantic  story,  an  impro- 
bable event  never  iails  to  be  attended  by  an  absurd  dialogue.  The  actors  seem  to  lose  their 
senses,  the  moment  the  laws  of  nature  have  lost  their  tone.  As  the  public  have  applauded 
the  attempt,  the  author  must  not  say  he  was  entirely  unequal  to  tiie  task  he  had  under- 
taken :  yet  if  the  new  route  he  has  struck  out  shall  have  paved  a  road  for  men  of  brighter 
talents,  he  shall  own  with  pleasure  and  modesty,  that  he  was  sensible  the  plan  was  capable 
of  receiving  greater  embellishments  than  his  imagination  or  conduct  of  the  passions  could 
bestow  on  it. 

With  regard  to  the  deportment  of  the  domestics,  on  which  I  have  touched  in  the  former 
Preface,  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words.     The  simplicity  of  their  behaviour,  almost 
tending  to  excite  smiles,  which  at  first  seems  not  consonant  to  the  serious  cast  of  the  work, 
appeared  to  me  not  only  not  improper,  but  was  marked  designedly  in  that  manner.    My 
rule  was  Nature.  However  grave,  important,  or  even  melancholy,  the  sensations  of  princes 
and  heroes  may  be,  they  do  not  stamp  the  same  affections  on  their  domestics ;  at  least, 
the  latter  do  not,  or  should  not  be  made  to,  express  their  passions  in  the  same  dignified 
tone.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  contrast  between  the  sublime  of  the  one  and  the  naivef^  t 
of  the  other,  sets  the  pathetic  of  the  former  in  a  stronger  light.  The  very  impatience  which  \ 
a  reader  feels,  while  delayed  by  the  coarse  pleasantries  of  vulgar  actors  from  arriving  at   \ 
the  knowledge  of  the  important  catastrophe  he  expects,  perhaps  heightens,  certainly  proves    | 
that  he  has  been  artfully  interested  in,  the  depending  event.  But  I  had' higher  authority  J 
than  my  own  opinion  for  this  conduct  That  great  master  of  nature,  Shakespeare,  was  the 
model  I  copied.  Let  me  ask  if  his  tragedies  (^Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar  would  not  lose  a 
considerable  share  of  their  spirit  and  wonderful  beauties,  if  the  humour  of  the  grave-dig-  * 
gers,  the  fooleries  of  Polonius,  and  the  clumsy  jests  of  the  Roman  citizens,  were  oroittcS,  \ 
or  vested  in  heroics  ?  Is  not  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  the  nobler  and  affectedly-unaffected  * 
oration  of  Brutus,  artificially  exalted  by  the  rude  bursts  of  nature  from  the  mouths  of  their 
auditors  ?  These  touches  remind  one  of  the  Grecian  sculptor,  who,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
Colossus  within  the  dimensions  of  a  seal,  inserted  a  little  boy  measuring  his  thumb. 

No,  says  V(4taire,  in  his  edition  of  Comeille,  this  mixture  of  buffoonery  and  solemnity 
is  intolerable. — Voltaire  is  a  genius* — ^but  not  of  Shakespeare's  magnitude.  Without  re- 
curring to  disputable  authority,  I  appeal  from  Voltaire  to  himself.  I  shall  not  avail  myself 


*  The  following  remark  is  foreign  to  the  present  question,  yet  excusable  in  an  Englishman,  who  is  willing 
to  think  ^at  the  severe  criticisms  of  so  masterly  a  writer  as  Voltaire  on  our  immortal  countryman,  may  have 
been  the  effiisions  of  wit  and  precipitation,  rather  than  the  result  of  judgment  and  atteiition.  May  not  the 
critic*s  skiU  in  the  force  and  power  of  our  language  have  been  as  incorrect  and  inccmpetent  as  his  knowledge 
of  our  history  ?  Of  the  latter,  his  own  pen  has  dropped  glaring  evidence.  In  his  preface  to  Thomas  Comeille*s 
£arl  of  Essex;  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  allows  that  the  truth  of  history  has  been  grossly  perverted  in  that  piece. 
In  excuse,  he  pleads,  that  when  Comeille  wrote,  the  noblesse  of  France  were  much  unread  in  English  story ; 
but  now,  says  the  commentator,  that  they  study  it,  such  misrepresentations  would  not  be  suffered — yet,  for- 
getting that  the  peiiod  of  ignorance  is  lapsed,  and  that  it  is  not  very  necessary  to  instruct  the  knowing,  he 
undertakes,  from  the  overflowing  of  his  own  reading,  to  give  the  nobility  of  his  own  country  a  detail  of  Queen 
£lizab^h*s  favourites, — of  whom,  says  he,  Robert  Dudley  was  the  first,  and  the  Earl  of  Jjcicester  the  second. 
— Could  one  have  believed  that  it  could  be  necessary  to  inform  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  himself,  that  Robert 
Dudley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  were  the  same  person ! 
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of  his  former  encomiums  on  our  mighty  poet^  though  the  French  critic  has  twice  tnmila- 
ted  the  same  speech  in  Hamlet^  some  years  ago  in  admiration^  latterly  in  derision  ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  his  judgment  grows  weaker,  when  it  ought  to  he  futher  matured. 
But  I  shall  make  use  of  his  own  words,  delivered  on  the  general  topic  of  the  theatre,  vhen 
he  was  neither  thinking  to  recommend  or  decry  Shakespeare's  practice ;  consequently  at 
a  moment  when  Voltaire  was  impartial.  In  the  preface  to  his  Enfant  Pro£gue,  that  ex- 
quisite piece,  of  which  I  declare  my  admiration,  and  which,  should  I  live  twenty  years 
longer,  I  trust  I  shall  never  attempt  to  ridicule,  he  has  these  words,  speaking  of  comedy, 
(but  equally  applicable  to  tragedy,  if  tragedy  is,  as  surely  it  ought  to  be,  a  picture  of  hu- 
man life  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  why  occasional  pleasantry  ought  more  to  be  banished  from 
the  tragic  scene,  than  pathetic  seriousness  from  the  comic,)  "Onjf  voU  un  melange  de  jr- 
rieux  et  de  plaisanterie,  de  comique  et  de  touchant ;  souvent  meme  une  seule  avanture  frO" 
dniit  Urns  ces  canirastes.  Rien  n'est  si  cornmun  qu'une  maison  dans  laqueUe  un  pere  gronde, 
une  fiUe  oocup^  de  sa  passion  pleure ;  h  JUs  se  moque  dcs  deux,  et  quelques  parens  prat- 
nent  part  differemment  d  la  scene,  &c  Nous  n'in^erons  pas  de  Id  que  touie  Camedie  dohe 
avoir  dcs  scenes  de  houffonerie  et  des  scenes  attendrissavtes :  II  y  a  oeaucoup  de  ires  bcmnes 
piices  o^ilne  regne  que  de  la  gayetS  ;  dautres  toutes  serieuses  ;  jyautres  mdangies  :  <f  a»- 
tres  ou  tattendrissement  vajusqt^  aux  larmes :  II  ne  fscat  donner  I'exdusion  a  aucun  genre : 
et  si  ton  me  demandoit,  quel  genre  est  le  meilleur,je  repondrois,  celui  qui  est  le  mieux  traiii,*' 
Surely  if  a  comedy  may  be  toute  serieuse,  tragedjr  may  now  "and  then,  soberly,  be  indulged 
in  a  smile.  Who  shall  proscribe  it  ?  shall  the  critic,  who,  in  self-defence,  declares  that  no 
kind  ought  to  be  excluded  from  comedy,  give  laws  to  Shakespeare  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  pre^e  from  whence  I  have  quoted  these  passa^,  does  not  stand 
in  Monsieur  de  Voltaire's  name,  but  in  that  of  his  editor ;  yet  who  doubts  that  the  editor 
and  author  were  the  same  person  ?  or  where  is  the  editor,  who  has  so  happily  possessed 
himself  of  his  author's  style  and  brilliant  ease  of  argument  ?  These  passages  were  indubi- 
tably the  genuine  sentiments  of  that  great  writer.  In  his  epistle  to  Maffei,  prefixed  to 
his  Merope,  he  delivers  almost  the  same  opinion,  though  I  doubt  with  a  little  irony.  I  will 
repeat  his  words,  and  then  give  my  reason  for  quoting  them.  After  translating  a  passage 
in  Maffei's  Merope,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  adds,  "  Tous  ces  traits  sont  naifs :  TotU  y  est 
convcnable  d  ceux  que  vous  introduises  sur  la  scene,  et  aux  moeurs  que  vous  leur  donnez. 
CesJamiliaritSs  naturelles  eussent  ^ti  d  ce  queje  crois,  bien  recues  dans  Athenes  ;  mats  Pa- 
ris et  noire  parterre  veulent  une  autre  espece  de  simplicity"  I  doubt,  I  eaj,  whether  there  is 
not  a  grain  of  sneer  in  this  and  other  passages  of  that  epistle ;  yet  the  force  of  truth  is 
not  d^aged  by  being  tinged  with  ridicule.  Maffei  was  to  represent  a  Grecian  story: 
Surely  the  Athenians  were  as  competent  judges  of  Grecian  maimers,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  introducing  them,  as  the  parterre  of  Paris.  "  On  the  contrary,"  sayB  Voltaire,  (and  I 
cannot  but  aomire  his  reasoning,)  "  there  were  but  ten  thousand  citizens  at  Athens,  and 
Paris  has  near  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  among  whom  one  may  redion  Uiirtj 

thousand  judges  ot  dramatic  works." Indeed ! but  lowing  so  numerous  a  tribunal, 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  pretended  that  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons, living  near  two  thousand  years  after  the  era  in  question,  were,  upon  the  mere  hce  of 
the  poll,  declared  better  judges  than  the  Grecians  themselves,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  man- 
ners of  a  tragedy  written  on  a  Grecian  story. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion,  of  the  espece  de  simplidiS,  which  the  parterre  of  Pftris 
demands,  nor  of  the  shackles  with  which  the  thirty  thousand  judges  have  cramped  their 
poetry,  the  chief  merit  of  which,  as  I  gather  from  repeated  passages  in  the  New  Commen- 
tary on  Comeille,  consists  in  vaulting  in  spite  of  those  fetters ;  a  merit  which,  if  true,  would 
reduce  poetry  from'  the  lofty  effort  of  ims^nation,  to  a  puerile  and  most  contemptiUe  la- 
bour— —difficiles  nugoB  with  a  witness  I  i  cannot,  however,  help  mentioning  a  couplet, 
'which,  to  my  English  ears,  always  sounded  as  the  flattest  and  most  trifling  instance  of  cir- 
cumstantial propriety,  but  which  Voltaire,  who  has  dealt  so  severely  with  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  Comeille's  works,  has  singled  out  to  defend  in  Racine : — 

*•*•  De  ton  appartement  cette  porte  est  prochaine^ 
Et  cette  autre  conduit  dans  celui  de  la  Reine.^* 
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In  Englisb^ 

*'  To  Ccsar^s  closet  through  this  door  you  come, 
And  t*other  leads  to  the  Queen^s  drmwing-rdom.*' 

Unhappy  Shakespeare  !  hadst  thou  made  Rosencrantz  inform  his  compeer^  Guildenstern,  of 
the  icnnography  of  the  palace  of  Copenhaffen,  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  moral  dia- 
logue hetween  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  the  grave-digger^  the  illuminated  pit  of  Paris 
would  have  been  instructed  a  second  time  to  adore  thy  tafents. 

The  result  of  all  I  have  said,  is,  to  shelter  my.  own  d<M*ing  under  the  cannon  of  the 
brightest  genius  this  country,  at  lea^t,  has  produced.  I  might  have  pleaded,  that  having 
created  a  new  species  of  Romance^  I  was  at  Hberty  to  lay  down  what  rules  I  thought  fit  for 
the  conduct  of  it  But  I  should  be  more  proud  of  having  imitated,  however  faintly,  weak- 
ly, and  at  a  distance,  so  masterly  a  pattern,  than  to  enjoy  the  entire  merit  of  invention,  un- 
less I  could  have  marked  my  work  with  genius  as  well  as  with  originality.  Such  as  it  is, 
the  public  have  honoured  it  sufficiently,  whatever  rank  their  suffrages  allot  to  it. 
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CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO. 


CHAP.  I. 

Manfred,  Prince  of  Otranto,  had  one  son  and 
one  daughter :  the  latter,'  a  most  heautiful  vir- 
-  giny  aged  eighteen,  was  called  IMatilda.  Con- 
rad, the  son,  was  three  years  younger,  a  homely 
youth,  sickly,  and  of  no  promising  disposition  ; 
yet  he  was  the  darling  of  his  father,  wno  never 
shewed  any  symptoms  of  affection  to  Matilda. 
Manfred  had  contracted  a  marriage  for  his  son 
with  the  Marquis  of  Vicenza's  &ughter,  Isa- 
bella ;  and  she  had  already  been  ddivered  by 
her  guardians  into  the  hands  of  Manfred,  that 
he  might  celebrate  the  wedding  as  soon  as  Con- 
rad's infirm  state  of  health  woiud  permit.  Man- 
fred's impatience  for  this  ceremonial  was  remark- 
ed by  his  family  and  neighbours.  The  former  in- 
deea,  apprehending  the  severity  of  their  Prince's 
disposition,  did  not  dare  to  ujtter  their  surmises 
on  this  precipitation.  Hippolita,  his  Wife,  an 
amiable  lady,  did  sometimes  venture  to  repre- 
sent the  danger  of  marrying  their  only  son  so 
early,  considering  his  great  youth^  ana  greater 
infinnities ;  but  she  never  received  any  other 
answer  than  reflections  on  her  ovm  sterility,  who 
had  given  him  but  one  heir.  His  tenantsand  sub- 
jects? e  less  cautious  in  their  discourses.  They 
attrib  id  this  hasty  wedding  to  the  Prince  s 
dread  of  seeing  accomplished  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy, which  was  said  to  have  pronounced,  that 
the  C(Me  and  Lordship  of  Otranio  should  pass 
from  the  present  family,  whenever  the  real  owner 
should  be  grown  too  large  to  inJiabit  it.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  any  sense  of  this  prophecy ;  and 
still  less  easy  to  conceive  what  it  nad  to  ao  with 
the  marriage  in  question.  Yet  these  mysteries, 
or  contradictions,  did  not  make  the  popiuace  ad- 
here the  less  to  their  opinion. 

Young  Conrad's  birth-day  was  fixed  for  his 
espousals.  The  company  was  assembled  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  ana  every  thing  ready-  for 


I  beginning  the  divine  office^  whoi  Conrad  him- 
Iself  was  missing.  Manfred,  impatient  of  the 
least  delay,  and  who  had  not  observed  his  son 
retire,  dispatched  one  of  his  attendants  to  son- 
mon  the  young  Prince.  The  servant,  who  bd 
not  staid  long  enough  to  have  crossed  the  court 
to  Conrad's  :apartment,  came  running  bad 
breathless,  in  a  frantic  manner,  his  e^es  stiriog, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  He  said  nodiiDg, 
but  pointed  to  the  court.  The  company  woe 
strucK  with  terror  and  amazement.  The  Pnn- 
cess  Hippolita,  without  knowing  what  was  tk 
matter,  but  anxious  for  her  son,  swooned  awaj. 
Manfred,  less  apprehensive  than  enraged  at  me 
procrastination  of  the  nuptials,  and  at  the  foUj 
of  his  domestic,  asked  unpericmsly,  what  wis 
the  matter  ?  The  fellow  made  no  answer,  but 
continued  pointing  towards  the  court-yard ;  and, 
at  last,  after  repeated  questions  put  to  nim,  crkd 
out,  "  Oh  !  the  helmet !  the  helmet !"  In  the 
mean  time,  some  of  the  company  had  ran  into 
the  court,  from  whence  was  heard  a  confused 
noise  of  shrieks,  horror,  and  surprise.  Manfred, 
who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  not  seeing  his  aoo, 
went  hmiself  to  get  information  of  what  occa- 
sioned this  strange  confusion.  Matilda  remain- 
ed, endeavouring  to  assist  her  mother ;  and  Isa- 
bella staid  for  tne  same  purpose,  and  to  avoid 
shewing  qoiy  impatience  K>r  tne  bridegroom,  fcr 
whom,  in  truth,  she  had  conceived  httle  a^ 
tion. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  Manfired'a  eyes, 
was  a  group  of  nis  servants,  endeavoonng  to 
raise  something  that  appeared  to  him  a  nuxm- 
tain  of  sable  plumes.  He  gazed,  without  bdb- 
ving  his  sight.  "  What  are  ye  doing?**  died 
Manfred,  wrathfully ;  "  where  is  my  son  ?*  A 
volley  of  voices  replied,  "  Oh !  My  lord!  the 
Prince!  the  Prince !  the  helmet!  thehchnetr 
Shocked  with  these  lamentable  sounds  n^ 
dreading  he  knew  not  what,  he  advanced  haiti- 
ly ;  but,  what  a  sight  for  a  father's  eyes  I  he  be- 
held hit  child  dashed  to  pieces,  and  alflMit  be- 
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ried  under  an  emumofos  helmet^  an  hundred 
times  more  large  than  any  Basque  ever  made  for 
liuman  beings  and  shaded  with  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  black  feathers.     "^ 

The  horror  of  the  ^ectacle,  the  ignorance  of 
all  around  how  this  misfortune  had  happened^ 
«nd,  above  all^  the  tremendous  phen<Hnenon  be- 
fore him^  took  away  the  Prince's  speech.  Yet 
liis  silence  lasted  longer  than  even  grief  could 
occasion.  He  fixed  hu  eyes  on  what  he  wished 
in  vain  to  belidve  a  vision ;  and  seemed  less  at- 
tentive to  his  loss^  than  buried  in  meditation  on 
the  stupendous  otrject  that  had  occasioned  it. 
He  touoied^  he  examined,  the  fstal  casque ;  nor 
could  even  the  bleeding  mangled  remains  of  the 
young  Prince,  divert  ike  eyes  of  Manfred  from 
the  portent  befc^e  him.  AD  who  had  known  his 
^  partial  fondness  for  young  Conrad,  were  as  much 
surprised  at  their  Pnnce's  insensibility,  as  thun-i 
clerstruck  themselves  at  the  mirade  of  the  hel- 
met. They  conveyed  the  disfigured  corpse  in- 
to the  hall,  without  receiving  the  least  direc- 

^  tion  fVom  Manfred.  As  little  was  he  attentive 
to  the  ladies  who  remained  in  the  chapel :  on 

^  the  contrary,  without  mentioning  the  unhappy 
princesses,  bis  wife  anddau^ter,  the  first  sounds  | 
that  dropped  from  Manfred's  lips  were,  "  Takci 
care  of  tne  Lady  Isabella."  '  * 

Hie  domestics,  without  observing  the  singu- 
larity of  this  direction,  were  guided  by  their  af- 
fection to  their  mistress,  to  consider  it  as  pecu- 
liarly addressed  to  her  situation,  and  fiew  to  her 
assistance.  They  conveyed  her  to  her  chamber 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  indifferent  to  all  the 
strange  circumstances  she  heard,  except  the  death 
of  her  spn.  Matilda,  who  doated  on  her  mother, 
smothered  her  own  grief  and  amazement,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  assisting  and  comforting 
her  afflicted  parent.  Isabella,  who  had  been 
''  treated  by  Hippolita  like  a  daughter,  and  who 
returned  that  tenderness  with  equal  duty  and 
aff*ection,  was  scarce  less  assiduous  about  the 
Princess ;  at  the  same  time,  endeavouring  to  par- 
take and  lessen  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  she 
saw  Matilda  strove  to  suppress,  for  whom  she 
had  conceived  the  warmest  sympathy  of  friend- 
ship. Yet  her  own  situation  could  not  help  find- 
ing its  place  in  her  thoughts.  She  felt  no  con-t 
cem  for  the  death  of  young  Conrad,  except  com<i 
miseration ;  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  be  deliver-^ 
ed  fVom  a  marriage,  which  had  promised  her 
little  felicity,  either  from  her  destined  bride- 
groom, or  from  the  severe  temper  of  JVIanfred ; 
who,  though  he  had  distinguisned  her  by  great 
indulgence,  had  impressed  her  mind  with  terror, 
jfrom  his  causeless  rigour  to  such  amiable  prin- 
cesses as  Hippolita  ind  Matilda. 

While  the  ladies  were  conveying  the  wretch- 
ed mother  to  her  bed,  Manfred  remained  in  the 
court,  gazing  on  the  ominous  casque,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  crowd  which  the  strangeness  of 
the  event  had  now  assembled  around  him.  llie 
few  words  he  articulated,  tended  solely  to  inqui- 


rks,  whether  any  man  knew  from  wbenee  ft 
could  have  come  t  Nobody  could  give  hii](i  the 
least  information.  However,  as  it  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  his  curiosity,  it  soon  became 
so  to  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  whose  coi^jectures 
were  as  absurd  and  improbable,  as  the  cat 
trophe  itsdf  was  imprecedented.  In  the  mids) 
of  tneir  senseless  guesses,  a  yoimg  peasant,  who 
rumour  had  drawn  thither  from  a  neighbourin 
village,  observed,  that  the  miraculous  helmet  ] 
was  exactly  like  that  on  the  figure  in  black  mar- 
ble of  Almnso  the  Good,  one  of  their  former 
princes,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas.  "  Vil- 
lain 1  what  sayest  thou  ?"  cried  Manfred,  start- 
ing from  his  trance  in  a  tempest  of  rage,  and 
seizing  the  youngman  by  the  collar;  ''howdarest 
thou  utter  such  treason  }  thy  life  shall  pay  for 
it."  The  spectators,  who  aslittle  comprebiend- 
ed  the  cause  of  the  Prince's  faiy  as  all  the  rest 
they  had  seen,  were  at  a  loss  to  unravel  this  new 
drcumstance.  The  young  peasant  himself  was 
still  more  astonished,  not  conceiving  how  he  had 
offended  the  Prince :  yet,  recollecting  himself, 
with  a  mixture  of  grace  and  humility,  he  disen* 
gaged  himself  from  Manfred's  gripe,  and  then 
with  an  obeisance,  which  discovered  more  jea- 
lousy of  innocence,  than  dismay,  he  asked,  with 
respect,  of  what  he  was  guilty  ?  Manfred,  more 
enraged  at  the  vigour,  nowever  decently  exert- 
ed, with  which  the  young  man  had  shaken  off* 
his  hold,  than  appeased  by  his  submission,  or- 
dered his  attendants  to  seize  him,  and,  if  he  had 
not  been  withheld  by  his  friends,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  the  nuptials,  would  have  poniarded 
the  peasant  in  thdr  arms. 

During  this  altercation,  some  of  the  vulgar 
spectators  had  run  to  the  great  church,,  which 
stood  hear  the  castle,  and  came  back  open-mouth- 
ed, declaring,  that  ihe  helmet  was  missing  fhrni 
Alphonso's  statue.  Manfred,  at  this  news,  grew 
perfectly  fVantic ;  and,  as  if  he  sought  a  suqject 
on  which  to  vent  the  tempest  witnin  him,  he 
rushed  again  on  the  youns;  peasant,  crying,  '*  Vil- 
lain !  monster !  sorcerer !  tis  thou  hast  done  this  1 
'tis  thou  hast  slain  my  son  !"  The  mob,  who 
wanted  some  object  within  the  scope  ofjtheir  ca- 
pacities, on  whom  they  might  di"f*harge  their 
bewildered  reasonings,  caught  the  ords  from 
the  mouth  of  their  wrd,  and  re-ec  \  "  Ay, 
ay ;  'tis  he !  'tis  he !  He  has  stolen  .  hdmet 
from  good  Alfonso's  tomb,  and  dash;  tU  the 
brains  of  our  young  Prince  with  it  I"  never  re- 
flecting, how  enormous  the  disproportion  was 
between  the  marble  helmet  that  had  been  in  the 
church,  and  that  of  steel  before  their  eyes ;  nor, 
how  impossible  it  was  for  a  youth,  seemingly 
not  twenty,  to  wield  a  piece  of  armour  of  so  pro- 
digious a  weight. 

The  folly  of  these  ejaculations  brought  Man- 
fred to  himself:  yet,  whether  provoked  at  the 
peasant  having  ooserved  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  helmets,  and  thereby  led  to  the 
farther  discovery  of  the  absence  of'^that  in  the 
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chmrdi ;  or  wiihilig  to  bury  tmj  fireih  rumour 
.  under  do  impertinent  a  supposition ;  he  gravely 
\  pronounced  (hat  the  young  man  was  certainly  J 
•  a  necromancer,  and  that,  till  the  church  could/ 
^  take  cognizance  of  the  afl&ir^  he  would  hare  thd 

magician,  whom  they  had  thus  detected,  kep^ 

Prisoner  under  the  helmet  itself,  which  he  or- 
ered  his  attendants  to  ndse,  and  place  Uie  young 
man  undor  it ;  declaring  he  should  be  kept  there 
without  food,  with  which  his  own  infernal  art 
might  furnish  him. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  youth  to  represent  against 
this  preposterous  sentence;  in  vain  didMan- 
fVed's  friends  endeavour  to  divert  him  from 
this  savage  and  ill-grounded  resolution.  The 
generality  were  charmed  with  their  lord's  deci- 
sion, which,  to  their  apprehensions,  carried  great 
appearance  of  justice,  as  the  magician  was  to  be 
punished  by  the  very  instrument  with  whidi  he 
Bad  ofPended ;  nor  were  they  struck  with  the 
least  compunction  at  the  probability  of  the  youth 
being  starved,  for  they  firmly  believed,  that,  by 
his  diabolical  skill,  he  could  easily  supply  him- 
self with  nutriment  ^ 

Manfred  thus  saw  his  commands  even  cheer- 
fully obeyed ;  and  appointing  a  ^uard,  with  strict 
'  orders  to  prevent  any  food  being  conveyed  to 
the  prisoner,  he  dismissed  his  £nends  and  at- 
tendants, and  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  after 
locking  the  gates  of  the  castle,  in -which  he  suf- 
fered none  but  his  domestics  to  remain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  care  and  zeal  of  the 
young  ladies  had  brought  the  Princess  Hippo- 
lita  to  herself,  who,  amidst  the  transports  of  tier 
own  sorrow,  frequently  demanded  news  of  her 
lord,  would  have  dismissed  her  attendants  to 
watch  over  him,  and  at  last  enjoined  Matilda 
to  leave  her,  and  visit  and  comfort  her  father. 
Matilda,  who  wanted  not  affectionate  duty  to 
Manfred,  though  she  trembled  at  his  austerity, 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Hippolita,  whom  she  ten- 
der^ recommended  to  Isabella ;  and  inauirinff 
of  tne  domestics  of  her  father,  was  informed 
that  he  was  retired  to  Ms  chamber,  and  had 
commanded  that  nobodv  should  have  admit- 
tance to  him.  Conduoing  that  he  was  im- 
mersed in  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  brother, 
and  fearing  to  renew  his  tears  by  the  sight  of 
his  sole  remaining  child,  she  hesitated  whether 
she  should  break  m  upon  his  affliction ;  yet  so- 
licitude for  him,  backed  by  the  commands  of  her 
mother,  encouraged  her  to  venture  disobeying 
the  orders  he  had  given ;  a  fault  she  had  never 
been  guilty  of  before.  The  gentle  timidity  of 
her  nature  made  her  pause  for  some  minutes  at 
his  door.  She  heard  him  traverse  his  chamber 
backwards  and  forwards  with  disordered  steps ; 
a  mood  which  increased  her  apprehensions.  She 
was  however  just  going  to  beg  admittance,  when 
Manfr^  suddenly  opened  the  door  ;  and  as  it 
was  now  twilight,  concurring  with  the  disorder 
of  his  mind,  he  cUd  not  distinguish  the  person, 
but  asked  angrily,  who  it  was  ?  Matilda  replied. 


tremUing,  ''  My  detteat  fisther^  it  k  I,  yov 
daughter."  Manfred  stej^ing  back  hastfly, 
cried,  ''  Begone,  I  do  not  want  a  lUwdbtrr  r 
and,  flinfl;ing  back  abrui>tlv,  clapped  vie  door 
against  the  terrified  Matilda. 

She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  £ttba*§ 


impetuosity  to  venture  a  second 
When  she  had  a  little  recovered  the  shock  of  ss 
bitter  a  reception,  she  wiped  away  her  tean,  to 
prevent  the  addition^stab  that  me  knowledge 
oi  it  would  give  to  Hipp61ilft,  who  quertioaed 
her  in  the  most  anxious  terms  on  the  heahh  q( 
Manfred,  and  how  he  bore  hia  loaa.  Marildi 
Assured  her  he  was  well,  and  BU{^M)rted  biajnii- 
fortune  with  manlv  fortitude.  ''  Bat  wfil  he 
not  let  me  see  him,  said  Hippolita  monrafiiDy, 
'^  will  he  not  permit  me  to  blend  my  tears  witt 
his,  and  ^ed  a  mother's  sorrowa  in  the  hoa||^ 
of  her  lord  ?  or  do  you  deceive  me,  Matilda?  V 
know  how  Manfred  doated  on  hia  aon :  ia  nst 
the  stroke  too  heavy  for  him  ?  haa  he  not  aimk 
under  it  ?  you  do  not  answer  me  ;  alaa !  I  dread 
the  worst  f-— Raise  me,  my  maidens  ;  I  will,  I 
will,  see  my  lord.  B&a  me  to  him  instantly : 
he  is  dearer  to  me  even  than  my  ehildrai  T 
Matilda  made  signs  to  Isabella  to  prevent  H]^ 
polita's  risii^ ;  and  both  thoae  lovely  young 
women  were  using  their  genUe  violence  to  step 
and  calm  the  Princess,  when  a  servant,  <m  the 
\part  of  Manfred,  arrived,  and  told  laaheDa  that 
Jiis  lord  demanded  to  speak  with  her. 

"With  mer  cried  IsabeDa.  "Go,"  said 
Hippolita,  relieved  by  a  message  from  ha  lord: 
"  Manfred  cannot  support  the  sight  of  his  owa 
family.  He  thinks  you  less  disordered  than  we 
are,  and  dreads  the  shock  of  my  grief.  Console 
him,  dear  Isabella ;  and  tell  him  I  will  smother 
my  own  anguish  rather  than  add  to  hia." 

As  it  was  now  evening,  the  servant,  who*  con- 
ducted Isabella,  bcnre  a  torch  before  her.   When 
thc^  came  to  Manfred,  who  was  walking  im- 
patientiy  about  the  gallery,  he  started,  and  ssid 
nastily,  "  Take  awav  that  light,  and  begone!" 
Then  Cutting  the  door  impetuoualTy  he  flung 
himself  upon  a  bench  against  the  wall,  and  bade 
Isabella  sit  by  him.    She  obeyed,  trembhiig. 
"  I  sent  for  you,  lady — "  said  he,  and  then  stop- 
id,  under  great  appearance  of  confuakm.  "My 
►rd !" — "  Yes,  I  sent  for  you,  on  a  matter  et 
great  moment,"  resumed  he ;  "  dry  your  tears, 
young  lady.    Yon  have  lost  vour  brid^roosi 
— yes,  cruel  fate !  and  I  have  lost  the  hopes  of 
my  race !  but  Conrad  was  not  worthy  of  your 
beauty." — "How  !  my  lord  !"  said  Isabdla  ; 
"  sure  you  do  not  suspect  me  of  not  feding  the 
concern  I  ought !  mv  duty  and  affection  would 
have  always — "  "  Tnink  no  more  of  him,"  in- 
terrupted Manfred;  "he  was  a  sickly,  puny 
child ;  and  heaven  has  perhaps  takai  him  away, 
that  I  mifl^t  not  trust  the  honours  of  my  hoine 
on  so  frm  a  fi)undation.    The  line  of  Manfred 
calls  for  numerous  suTOiorts.  My  foolish  ftnd- 
ness  f<Nr  that  boy  blin^  the  eyea  of  my  pru« 
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denoe;  but  it  Is  better  as  it  it.  I  hope^  in  a  f ew 
yean,  to  have  reason  to  rc()oice  at  the  death  of 
Conrad." 

Words  cannot  paint  the  astonislunent  of  Isa- 
bella. At  firsts  sne  apprehended  that  grief  had 
disordered  Manfred's  understanding.  Her  next 
thought  Bugsestedy  that  this  strange  discourse 
was  designed  to  ensnare  her :  she  feared*  that 
Manfired  had  perceived  her  indi£ferenoe  fyr  his 
son ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  idea,  she  re- 
plied, "  Good  my  lord,  do  not  doubt  my  ten- 
derness !  my  heart  would  have  accompanied  my 
hand.  Conrad  would  have  engrossed  all  my 
care ;  and  wherever  fate  shall  dispose  of  me,  I 
shall  always  cherish  his  memory,  and  regiurd 
your  highness,  and  the  virtuous  Hippolita,  as 
my  parents." — *'  Curse  on  Hinj^lita !"  cried 
Manfred.  "  Forget  her  from  tms  moment,  as 
I  do.  In  short,  kdy,  you  have  missed  a  hus- 
band undeserving  of  your  charms :  They  shall 
now  be  better  disposed  of.  Instead  of  a  sickly 
boy,  you  shall  have  a  husband  in  the  prime  o£- 
his  age,  who  will  know  how  to  value  your  beau- 
ties, and  who  may  eicpect  a  numerous  oflfspring." 
— "  Alas  I  my  lord,  said  Isabella,  "  my  mind 
is  too  sadly  engrossed,  bv  the  recent  catastrophe 
in  your  family,  to  think  of  another  marriage. 
If  ever  my  father  returns,  and  it  shall  be  his 
pleasure,  I  shall  obey,  as  I  did  when  I  consent- 
ed to  give  m^  hand  to  your  son :  But  tmtil  his 
return,  permit  me  to  remain  under  your  hos- 
pitable roof,  and  employ  the  melancholy  hours 
in  assua^ig  jours,  Hippolita%  and  the  niir  Ma- 
tilda's aSSiction." 

''  I  desired  you  once  before,"  said  Manfred, 
angrily,  '^  not  to  name  that  woman :  From  this 
hour  sne  must  be  a  stranger  to  you,  as  she  must 
be  to  me : — ^in  short,  Isabella,  since  I  cannot  givd 
you  my  son,  I  offfer  you  myself." — "  Heavens  \"\ 
cried  Isabella,  waking  from  her  delusion,  "  what 
do  I  hear  I  You,  my  lord !  You  !  My  father* 
in-law !  the  feUher  ot  Conrad !  the  husband  of 
the  virtuous  and  tender  Hippolita  !" — "  1  tell 
you,"  said  Manfred,  imperiously,  "  Hippolita  is 
no  longer  my  wife ;  I  divorce  her  from  tms  hour. 
Too  long  has  she  cursed  me  by  her  unfruitfril- 
ness.  My  fate  depends  on  having  4H>ns, — and 
this  ni^t  I  trust  will  give  a  new  date  to  my  , 
hopes.  At  these  w(»rds  he  seized  the  cold  hand  • 
of  Isabella,  who  was  half  dead  with  fright  and 
horror.  She  shrieked  and  started  from  hinu 
Manfred  rose  to  pursue  her,  when  the  moon* 
which  was  now  up  and  gleamed  in  at  the  oppo-^ 
site  casement,  presented  to  his  sight  the  plumes\ 
of  the  fatal  hdmet,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  windows,  waving  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  tempestuous  manner,  and  accompanied  with 
a  hollow  and  rustling  sound.  Isabella,  who  ga- 
thered courage  from  her  situation,  and  who 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  Manfred's  pursuit 
of  his  declaration,  cried,  "  Look !  my  lord ; 
see.  Heaven  itself  declares  against  your  impious 
intentions !" — *'  Heaven  nor  hell  shall  impede 


mj  designs,"  said  Manfred,  advanck^  agaih  to\ 
seise  the  princess.    At  Uiat  instant  the  portrait  \ 
of  his  grandfather,  which  hung  over- the  bench    | 
yrhere  they  had  been  sitting,  uttered  a  deep    I 
si^,  and  Iieaved  its  breast.  Isabella,  whose  back   / 
was  turned  to  the  picture,  saw  not  the  motion, 
nor  whence  the  sound'  came,  but  started,  and 
said,  ^'  Hark,  my  lord !  What  sound  was  that  ?" 
and  at 'the  same  time  made  towards  the  door. 
Manfred,  distracted  between  the  flight  of  Isa- 
bella, who  had  now  reached  the  stairs,  and  yet 
unalde  to  keep^his  eyes  frtnn  the  picture,  which 
began  to  move,  had,  however,  advanced  some 
steps  after  her,  still  looking  backwards  on  the 
portrait,  when  he  saw  it  quit  its  pannel,  and  de- 
scend on  the  floor  with  a  grave  and  melancholy 
air.  ^^  Do  I  dream  ?"  cried  Manfred,  returning  ; 
''  or  are  the  devils  themselves  in  league  against 
me  ?  Speak,  infernal  spectre !  or,  if  thou  art  my 
mindsire,  why  dost  thou,  too,  conspire  against 
qiy  wretdied  descendent,  who  too  dearly  pays 

for "  Ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the 

vision  si^ed  again,  and  made  a  sign  to  Manfred 
to  follow  him.  "  Lead  on  !"  cried  Manfred ;  "  I 
will  follow  thee  to  the  gulph  of  perdition."  The 
spectre  marched  sedately,  but  dejected,  to  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  turned  into  a  diamber 
on  the  right  nand.  Manfred  accompanied  him 
at  a  little  distance,  full  of  anxiety  and  horror, 
butresolved.  Ashe  wouldhave  entered  the  diam- 
ber,  the  door  was  clapped  to  with  violence  by 
an  invisible  hand.  Tne  Prince,  collecting  cou- 
rage from  this  delay,  would  have  forcibly  burst 
open  the  door  with  his  foot,  but  found  that  it 
resisted  his  utmost  efforts.  ''  Since  hell  will  not 
satisfy  my  curiosity,"  said  Manfred,  "  I  will  use 
the  human  means  in  my  power  for  preserving 
my  race ;  Isabella  shaU  not  escape  me." 

That  lady,  whose  resolution  had  given  way  to 
terror  the  moment  she  had  quitted  Manfred, 
continued  her  flight  to  the  bottom  of  the  piin- 
dpal  staircase.  There  she  stopped,  not  knowing 
wnither  to  direct  her  steps,  nor  how  to  escape 
from  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prince.  The  gates 
of  the  castle  she  knew  were  locked,  and  guards 
placed  in  the  court.  Should  she,  as  her  heart 
prompted  her,  go  and  prepare  Hippolita  for  the 
^el  destiny  that  awaited  ner,  she  did  not  doubt 
tmt  Manfred  would  seek  heir  there,  and  that  his 
violence  would  incite  him  to  double  the  ii\jiiry 
he  meditated,  without  leaving  room  for  them  to 
avoid  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions.  Delay 
might  give  him  time  to  reflect  on  the  horrid 
measures  he  had  conceived,  or  produce  some  cir- 
cumstance in  her  favour,  if  she  could,  for  that 
night  at  least,  avoid  his  odious  purpose.  Yet, 
where  conceal  herself  I  how  avoid  the  pursuit 
he  would  inflillibly  make  throughout  the  castle  K 
As  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her  . 
mind,  she  recollected  a  subterraneous  passage 
which  led  from  the  vaults  of  the  castle  to  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas.  Could  she  reach  the  al- 
tar before  she  was  overtaken,  she  knew  even 
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Manfi^'s  yiolence  would  not  dare  to  pio&ne 
the  sacredness  of  the  place ;  and  she  determined, 
if  no  other  means  of  deliverance  offered,  to  shut 
herself  up  for  ever  among  the  holy  virgins,  whose 
convent  wa:;  contiguous  to  the  cathedraL  In  this 
resolution,  she  seized  a  lamp  that  humed  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and  hurried  towards  the 
secret  passage. 

The  lower  part  of  the  castle  was  hollowed  into 
several  intricate  cloisters ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  one,  under  so  much  anxiety,  to  find  the  door 
that  (^>ened  into  the  cavern.  An  awful  silence 
reigned  throughout  those  suhterraneous  rc^ns, 
except,  now  and  then,  some  hlasts  of  wind,  that 
shooK  the  doors  she  had  passed,  and  which,  gra* 
ting  on  the  rusty  hinges,  were  re-echoed  through 
that  long  lahyrinth  of  darkness.  Every  mtu*- 
mur  strucls  her  with  new  terror ;  yet  more  she 
dreaded  to  hear  the  wrathful  voice  of  Manfred 
urging  his  dmnestics  to  pursue  her.  She  tfod 
as  softly  as  impatience  would  give  her  leave,  yet 
frequendy  stopped,  and  hstened  to  hear  if  she 
was  followed.  In  one  of  those  moments  she 
thought  she  heard  a  sigh.  She  shuddered,  and 
reooiled  a  few  paces.  In  a  moment  she  thought 
she  heard  the  step  of  some  person.  Her  hlood 
curdled ;  she  concluded  it  was  Manfred.  Every 
suggestion,  that  horror  could  inspire,  rushed  into 
her  mind.  She  condemned  her  rash  flight,  which 
had  thus  exposed  her  to  his  rage,  in  a  place  where 
her  cries  were  not  likely  to  draw  any  hody  to 
her  assii^nce.  Yet  the  sound  seemed  not  to  come 
from  behind ;  if  Manfred  knew  where  she  was, 
he  must  have  followedher :  she  was  still  in  one 
of  the  cloisters,  and  the  steps  she  had  heard  were 
too  distinct' to  proceedfrom  the  wayshe  had  come. 
Cheered  with  this  reflection,  and  hoping  to  find 
a  friend  in  whoever  was  not  the  Prince,  she  was 
gc^ng  to  advance,  when  a  door,  that  stood  a^jar, 
at  some  distance  to  the  left,  was  opened  gently : 
but  ere  her  lamp,  which  she  held  up,  could  dis- 
cover who  opened  it,  the  person  retreated  preci- 
pitately, on  seeing  the  li^t. 

I8al>ella,  whom  every  mcident  was  sufficient 
to  dismay,  hesitated  whether  she  should  proceed. 
Her  dread  of  Manfred  soon  outweighal  every 
other  terror.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  per- 
son avoiding  her,  gave  her  a  sort  of  courage.  It 
could  only  be,  she  thought,  some  domestic  be- 
longing to  the  castle.  H^  gentleness  had  never 
raised  ner  an  enemy,  and  conscious  innocence 
aiade  her  hope,  that,  unless  sent  by  the  Prince's 
order  to  seek  her,  his  servants  would  rather  as- 
sist than  prevent  her  flight.  Fortifying  herself 
with  these  reflections,  and  beUeving,  by  what 
she  could  observe,  that  she  was  near  the  mouth 
of  the  subterraneous  cavern,  she  approached  the 
door  that  had  been  opened ;  but  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  that  met  her  at  the  door,  extinguished  her 
lamp,  and  left  her  in  total  darkness. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  horror  of  the  prin- 
cess's situation.  Alone,  in  so  dismal  a  place,  her 
mind  impressed  with  all  the  terrible  events  of 
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the  day,  hopeless  of  <      _  , 

moment  the  arrival  of  Manfred,  and  fior 
tranquil  on  knowing  she  was  within  reacii  oX 
som^dy,  she  knew  not  whom,  who  im  aome 
cause  seined  concealed  thereabouts ;  all  these 
thoughts  crowded  on  her  distracted  mind,  and 
she  was  ready  to  sink  und^  hi^  aj^ehensioiis. 
She  addressed  herself  to  every  saint  in  hemTen^ 
and  inwardly  implored  thdr  aamstance.  For  a  \ 
considerable  time  she  remained  in  an  agoxiy  of 
despair.  At  last,  as  softly  as  was  possible,  she 
fdt  itx  the  door ;  and,  having  found  it,  entered 
trembling  into  die  vault,  from  whence  she  had 
heard  the  sigh  and  steps.  It  gave  her  a  kind  o£ 
momentary  joy  to  percdve  an  imperfect  ray  of 
clouded  moonshine  ^eam  frcHU  the  roof  of  Che 
vault,  which  seemed  to  be  fallen  in,  and  itmsL 
whence  hung  a  fragment  of  earth  or  building, 
she  could  not  distinguish  which,. that  appeared 
to  have  been  crush^  inwards.  She  advanced 
eagerly  towards  this  chasm,  when  she  discerned 
a  human  finrm  standing  dose  against  the  walL 
She  shrieked,  believing  it  the  ghost  of  her  be- 
trothed Conrad.  The  figure,  advancing,  said  in 
a  submissive  voice,  ''  Be  not  alarmed,  lady  ;  I 
will  not  injure  you."  Isabella,  a  little  enooo^ 
raged  by  the  words,  and  tone  of  voice,  of  the 
stranger,  and  reodlecting  that  this  must  be  the 
person  who  had  opened  the  door,  recovered  her 
spirits  enough  to  replv, ''  Sir,  whoever  yon  are, 
take  pity  on  a  wretcned  princess,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  destruction:  Assist  me  to  escape 
from  this  fatal  casde,  or  in  a  few  moments  I 
may  be  made  miserable  for  ever.** — ^^  Alas  J** 
^id  the  stranger,  '^  what  can  I  do  to  assist  yon  ? 
Twill  die  in  your  defence ;  but  I  am  unacinudnt* 
/*d  with  the  casde,  and  wantr— "  "  Oh  r  aaid 
f  Isabella,  hastily  interrupting  him,  ^'  help  me  but 
xo  find  a  trap-door  that  must  be  hereabout,  and 
at  is  the  greatest  service  you  can  do  me,  fn*  I 
"^ave  not  a  minute  to  lose.'  Saying  these  words, 
she  felt  about  on  the  pavement,  and  directed  the 
stranger  to  search  likewise,  f(Nr  a  smooth  piece  of 
brass,  inclosed  in  one  of  the  stones.  "  That," 
said  she,  **  is  die  lock,  which  opens  with  a  roring, 
of  which  I  know  the  secret.  If  we  can  find  that, 
I  may  escape — if  not,  alas !  courteous  stranger, 
I  fear  I  shall  have  involved  you  in  my  mi^Dr- 
tunes.  Manfred  will  suspect  you  for  the  accom- 
plice of  my  flight,  and  you  will  fall  a  victim  to 
nis  resentment." — '^  I  value  not  my  life,"  said 
the  stranger,  ^'  and  it  will  be  some  comfort  to 
lose  it,  in  trying  to  deliver  you  from  his  tyran- 
ny."— "  Generous  youth  !"  said  Isabella,  "  how 
shall  I  ever  reouite — '*  As  she  uttered  these  words,  i 
arayofmoonsnine,streamingthroughacraii]^of  i 
the  ruin  above,  ^ne  direcdy  on  the  lock  mey  ■ 
sought.  '^  Oh !  transport !"  said  Isabella,  •*  here 
is  the  trap-door  !"  and,  taking  out  the  iDcy,  she 
touched  the  spring,  which,  starting  aside,  disco- 
vered an  iron  ring.  '^  Lift  up  the  door,"  said  the 
princess.  The  stranger  obeyed;  and  beneath 
appeared  some  stone  steps,  descending  into  a 
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Tanh  toftallj  dark.  '^  We  must  go  down  here/' 
said  Isabella:  '^ follow  me ;  dark  anddinnal  as  it 
is^  we  cannot  miaa  oar  way  ;  it  kada  directly  to 
the  church  of  St  Nidudaa.  But,  pertiapa,"  add- 
ed the  princess,  modestly,  "  you  have  no  rea- 
son to  leare  the  castle,  nor  have  I  farther  occa- 
sion for  your  serrioe ;  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall 
be  safe  from  Manfred's  rage— only  let  me  know, 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged." — "  I  will  never 
quit  you,"  sud  the  stranger,  eagerly,  *'  until  I 
nave  placed  you  in  safety — ^nor  thimc  me,  prin- 
cess, more  generous  than  I  am ;  though  you  are 
roy  prind^  care — "  The  stranger  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sadden  noise  of  voices,  that  seemed 
approaching,  and  they  soon  distinguished  these 
words :  ''  Talk  not  to  me  of  necromancers !  I 
tell  you  she  must  be  in  the  castle :  I  will  find 
her,,  in  spite  of  enchantment !" — "  Oh  t  Hea- 
vens !"  cned  Isabella,  "  it  is  the  voice  of  Man- 
fred !  make  haste  or  we  are  ruined !  and  shut  the 
trap-door  after  you."  Saying  this,  she  descend- 
ed the  steps  predpitatelv,  and,  as  the  stranger 
hastened  to  follow  her,  ne  let  the  door  slip  out 
of  his  hands  ;  it  fell,  and  the  spring  dosed  over 
it.  He  tried  in  vain  to  open  it,  not  having  ob- 
served Isabella's  method  of  touching  the  spring ; 
nor  had  he  many  moments  to  make  an  essay. — 
The  noise  of  the  falling  door  had  been  heard  by 
Manfred,  who,  directed  by  the  sound,  hastenea 
thither,  attended  by  his  servants  with  torched. 

*^  It  must  be  Isaoella,"  cried  Manfred,  before  • 
he  entered  the  vault ;  ''  she  is  escaping  by  this 
subterraneous  passage,  but  she  cannot  nave  got 
far."  What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Prince, 
when,  instead  oflsabella,  the  light  of  the  torches 
discovered  to  him  tBe  youiu;  peasant,  whom  he 
thought  confined  under  the  fatal  helmet!  ''Trai- 
tor !'  said  Manfred,  ''  how  camest  thou  here  ?  I 
thought  thee  in  durance  above  in  the  court." — 
''  I  am  no  traitor,"  replied  the  young  man,  bold-/ 
ly,  "nor  am  I  answerable  for  your  mpughts."— ( 
'*  Presumptuous  villain !"  cried  Manfred,  "  dost 
thou  provoke  my  wrath  ?  tell  me ;  how  hast  thou 
escaped  from  aoove?  thou  hast  corrupted  thy 
guards,  and  their  lives  shall  answer  it  — "  My 
poverty,"  said  the  peasant,  calmly, "  will  discul- 
pate  them:  thougn  the  ministers  of  a  tyrant's! 
wrath,  to  thee  they  are  faithfril,  and  but  tool 
willing  to  execute  tne  orders  whidi  you  unjust-l 
ly-  imposed  upon  them." — "  Art  thou  bo  hardy 
as  to  dare  my  vengeance?"  said  the  Prince; 
''  but  tortures  shall  force  the  truth  from  thee. 
TeU  me !  I  will  know  thy  accomplices." — "  There 
was  my  accomplice !"  said  the  youth,  smiling 
and  pomdng  to  the  roof.  Manfred  ordered  the 
torches  to  be  held  up,  and  perceived,  that  one  of 
the  cheeks  of  the  enchanted  casque  had  forced 
its  way  through  the  pavement  of  the  court,  as 
his  servants  had  let  it  fall  over  the  peasant,  and 
had  broken  through  into  the  vault,  leaving  a 
gap,  through  which  the  peasant  had  pressed' 
himself,  some  minutes  before  he  was  found  by 
Isabella.    "  Was  that  the  way  by  which  thou 


didst  descend?"  said  Manfred.  '' It  was,"  said 
the  youth. — "  But  what  noise  was  that,"  said 
Manfred,  '<  which  I  heard  as  I  entered  the  clois- 
ter ?"— "  A  door  ckpped,"  said  the  peasant ;  "  I 
heard  it  as  well  as  you*" — *'  What  door  ?"  said 
Manfred,  hastily. — "  I  am  not  acouainted  with 
your  castle,"  said  the  peasant ;  "  tms  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  entered  it ;  and  this  vault  the  only 
part  of  it  withm  whidi  I  ever  was." — "  But  I 
tell  thee,"  said  Manfred,  (wishing  to  find  out  if 
the  youdi  had  discovered  the  trap-door,)  '<  it 
was  this  way  I  heard  the  noise :  my  servants 
heard  it  too. — "  My  lord,"  interrupted  one  of 
them,  officiously,  "  to  be  sure  it  was  the  trap- 
door, and  he  was  going  to  make  his  escape." — 
''  Peace !  blockhead !"  said  the  Prince,  angrily ; 
''  if  he  was  going  to  escape,  how  diomd  ne 
come  on  this  side  r  I  will  know  from  his  own 
mouth  what^noise  it  was  I  heard. — TeU  me  tru- 
ly !  thy  life  depends  on  thy  veradty." — "  My 
veradty  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  Hfe,"  said  tlve| 
peasant ;  "  nor  would  I  purdiase  the  one  by  foF-\ 
feitin^  Uie  other." — "  Indeed !  younc  philoso- 
pher P'  said  Manfred,  contemptuously ;  "  tell 
me,  then,  what  was  that  ndse  I  heard  ?  ' — ''  Ask 
me  what  I  can  answer,"  said  he,  "  and  put  me 
to  death  instantly  if  I  tell  you  a  lie."  Manfred, 
growing  impatient  at  the  steady  valour  and  in- 
difPerence  ot  the  youth,  cried,  "  Well  then,  thou 
man  of  truth !  answer ;  was  it  the  fall  of  the  trap- 
door that  I  heard  ?" — "  It  was,"  said  the  youth. 
\  — *'  It  was !"  said' the  Prince ; ''  and  how  didst 
\thou  come  to  know  there  was  a  trap-door  here  ?" 
V-''  I  saw  the  plate  of  brass,  by  a  gieam  of  moon- 
ihine,"  repliea  he.  "  But  wliat  told  thee  it  was 
/a  lock  ?"  said  Manfred ;  "  how  didst  thou  dis- 
'  cover  Uie  secret  of  opening  it  ?" — "  Providence, 
that  delivered  me  from  the  helmet,  was  able  to 
direct  me  to  the  spring  of  alock,"  saidhe.— '*  Pro- 
vidence should  nave  gone  a  little  farther,  and 
have  placed  thee  Out  of  the  reach  of  my  resent- 
ment, '  said  Manfred :  *'  When  Providence  had 
taught  thee  to  open  the  lock,  it  abandoned  thee 
for  a  fool,  who  aid  not  know  how  to  make  use 
of  its  favours.  Why  didst  thou  not  pursue  the 
-path  points  out  fbr  thy  escape?  Why  didst 
thou  shut  the  trap-door  before  thou  hadst  de- 
scended the  steps  ?" — "  I  might  ask  you,  my 
lord,"  said  the  peasant,  '^  how  I,  totally  un- 
acquainted with  your  castle,  was  to  know,  that 
those  steps  led  to  any  outlet  ?  but  I  scorn  to  evade 
your  questions.  Wherever  those  steps  led  to, 
perhaps,  I  should  have  explored  the  way— I  could 
not  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  I  was.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  let  the  trap-door  fall :  your  imme- 
diate arrival  followed.  I  had  given  the  alarm — 
what  imported  it  to  me  whether  I  was  seized  a 
minute  sooner  or  a  minute  later  ?" — "  Thou  art 
a  resolute  villain,  for  thy  years,"  said  Manfred ; 
*^  yet,  on  reflection,  I  suspect  thou  dost  but  trifle 
with  me :  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me  how  thou 
didst  open  the  lock." — *'  That  I  will  shew  you, 
my  loid,"  said  the  peasant;  and,  taking  up  a 
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fragment  of  stone  that  had  fUlen  from  aboTe> 
b<)  laid  himself  on  the  trapdoor,  and  began  to 
beat  on  the  piece  of  brass  tnat  ooTered  it ;  mean- 
ing to  gain  time  for  the  escape  of  the  princess. 
This  presence  of  mind,  joined  to  the  fnmkness 
of  the  youths  staggered  Manfred.    He  even  felt 
a  disposition  towa^  parddnii^  one,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  no  crime.    Manfred  was  not  one 
)of  those  savage  tyrants^  who  wanton  in  cruelty 
Improvoked.    The  circumstances  of  his  fortune 
liaa  given  an  asperity  to  his  temper^  which  was 
paturally  humane ;  and  his  virtues  were  always 
Iready  to  operate,  when  his  passions  did  not  ob- 
ijscure  his  reason.   ' 

■  While  the  Prince  was  in  this  suspence,  a  con- 
frised  noise  of  voices  echodd  throu^  the  distant 
vaults.  As  the  sound  approached,  he  distin- 
guished the  clamours  of  some  of  his  domestics^ 
whom  he  had  dispersed  through  the  castle  in 
'search  of  Isabella,  calling  out,  ''  Where  is  my 
lord?  where  is  the  Prince?" — "  Here  I  am, 
aaid  Manfred,  as  they  came  nearer ;  "  have  you 
found  the  princess  ?  The  first  that  arrived,  re- 
plied, ''  Oh  {  my  lord !  I  am  glad  we  have  found 
you  !"— "  Found  me !"  said  Manfred,  "  have 
yoif  found  the  princess  ?" — "  We  thought  we 
nad,  my  lord,"  said  the  fellow,  looking  terri- 
fied, "  but—"  "  But  what  ?"  cried  the  Prince  ; 
*'  has  she  escaped?" — "  Jaquez,  and  I,  my 
lord—"  "  Yes,  I  and  IMego,  inteirupted  the 
second,  who  came  up  in  sdU  greater  consterna- 
tion— "  Speak  one  of  you  at  a  time !"  said  Man- 
fred ;  *'  I  ask  you  where  is  the  princess  ?" — "  We 
do  not  know,"  said  they,  botn  together ; ''  but 
we  are  frightened  out  of  our  wits !" — **  So  I 
think,  blodOieads,"  said  Manfred ;  '^  what  is  it 
has  scared  you  thus?" — "  Oh,  my  lord,"  said 
Jaquds,  '^  Diego  has  seen  such  a  sight  I  your  Insh- 
ness  would  not  believe  your  eyes !" — "  Wnat 
new  absurdity  is  this !"  cried  Manfred ;  "  give 
me  a  direct  answer,  or  by  heaven — "  "  Why, 
my  ^lord,  if  it  please  your  highness  to  hear  me," 
said  the  poor  fellow ; ''  Piego  and  I—"  "  Yes, 
I  and  Jaquez,"  cried  his  comrade — '^  Did  not  I 
.  forbid  you  to  speak  both  at  a  time  ?"  said  the 
Prince  ;  ''  you,  Jaquei,  answer ;  for  the  other 
'  fool  seems  more  distracted  than  tbou  art ;  what 
'  is  the  matter  ?" — "  My  sradous  lord,"  said 
Jaquez,  "  if  it  please  your  nighness  to  hear  me, 
Diego  and  I,  according  to  your  highnesses  or- 
ders, went  to  search  for  the  youiu;  lady ;  but, 
being  apprehensive  that  we  might  meet  the 
ghost  ot  my  young  lord,  your  highness's  son, 
God  rest  his  soul,  as  he  has  not  received  chris- 
tian burial — "  ''  Sot !"  cried  Manfred,  in  a  rage, 
'Ms  it  only  a  ghost,  dien,  that  thou  hast  seen?" 
— "  Oh !  worse !  worse !  my  lord,"  cried  Di^  ; 
*'  I  had  rather  have  seen  tjm  whole  ghosts. ' — 
"  Grant  me  patience !"  said  Manfred ;  "  these 
blockheads  distract  me.  Out  of  my  sight,  Diego ! 
and  thou,  Jaquez,  tell  me,  in  one  w(»^,  art 
thou  sober  ?  art  thou  raving  ?  thou  wast  wont  to 
have  some  sense ;  has  the  other  sot  frightened 


himaelf  and  thee  too  ?  speak,  what  is  k  be  flui. 
des  he  has  seen  ?"—-''  Why,  my  lord,"  raiied 
Jaquez,  trembling, ''  I  wasgoing  to  tellyoarfi^ 
nesi,  that  since  the  calamitous  misfortune  at  mj 
young  lord,  God  rest  his  precious  aoul !  not  one 
of  us,  your  highness's  faitnful  servants — indeed 
we  are,  my  lord,  though  poor  mesk — I  say,  not 
One  of  us  nas  dared  to  set  a  foot  about  the  os- 
tle,  but  two  together :  so,  Diego  and  I,  thinking 
Uiat  my  young  lady  mi^t  be  in  the  great  ol- 
lery,  went  up  there  to  iSck  for  her,  and  teQ  to 
your  highness  wanted  something  to  impart  to 
her." — "  O  blundering  fools !"  cried  Manfred, 
<  '^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  she  has  made  ha  es- 
cape,  because  you  were  afraid  of  goblins!  Wby, 
thou  knave  1  sne  left  me  in  the  gallery ;  I  came 
from  thence  myself." — **  For  aU  that,  she  nty 
be  there  still,  ror  au^t  I  know,"  said  Jaqnei, 
"  but  the  devil  shall  have  me  before  I  seek  her 
there  again — ^poor  Di^o !  I  do  not  bdieve  be 
win  ever  recover  it !" — "  Recover  what  ?"  sud 
Manfred ;  <'  am  I  never  to  learn  what  it  is  has 
terrified  Uiese  rascals  >  but  I  lose  my  tnne :  fol- 
low me,  slave ;  I  will  see  if  she  is  in  ^  gal- 
lery."— "  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  good  krd," 
cried  Jaquez,  ''  do  not  go  to  tne  gallery !  Satan 
himself,  I  believe,  is  in  the  chamber  nezt  to 
the^dlery."  Manfred,  who  hitherto  had  treat- 
ed the  terror  of  his  servante  as  an  idle  ptnie, 
was  struck  at  this  new  circumstance.  He  recol- 
lected the  apparition  of  the  portrait,  and  the  sad- 
den dosing  of  the  door  at  Uie  end  of  the  gallery 
— his  voice  faltered,  and  he  asked  with  disorder, 
'^  What  is  in  the  creat  chamber  ?"—"  My  kwd," 
said  Jaquez, ''  wnen  Diego  and  I  came  mio  the 
gallery— he  went  first,  for  he  said  he  had  more 
courage  than  I — So,  when  we^came  into  die  gal- 
lery, we  found  nobody.  We  looked  under  erery 
bench  and  stool ;  and  still  we  found  nobody. 
— "  Were  all  the  pictures  in  their  places  ?"  said 
Manfred. — "  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Jaqnex, 
''  but  we  did  not  think  of  looking  behind  them." 
— "  Well,  well,"  said  Manfred,  "  proceed."- 
"  When  we  came  to  the  door  of  the  great  cham- 
ber," continued  Jaquez,  "  we  found  it  shut"— 
"  And  could  not  you  open  it  ?"  said  Manfred.— 
"  Oh  yes,  my  lord !  would  to  heaven  we  had  not," 
replied  he.    *^  Nay,  it  was  not  I  neither,  it  was 
Diego :  he  was  grown  fool-hardy,  and  would  p> 
on,  though  I  advi^d  him  not — ^if  ever  I  open  a 
door  that  is  shut  again  !" — "  Trifle  not,    said 
Manfred,  shuddering,  '^  but  tell  me  what  yoa 
saw  in  the  great  chamber,  on  opening  the  door.' 
— "  I,  my  lord,"  said  Jaquez,  "  I  saw  wrthing; 
I  was  behind  Diego ;  but  I  heard  the  noise."— 
*'  Jaquez,"  said  Manfred,  in  a  solemn  too^  of 
voice,  *'  tell  me,  1  abjure  thee  by  the  souls  of 
my  ancestors,  what  was  it  thou  sawest?  what 
was  it  thou  heardest  ?" — "  It  was  Diego  saw  it, 
my  lord,  it  was  not  I,"  replied  Jaquez ; "  I  on- 
IV'heard  the  noise.  Diego  nad  no  sooner  ofcoed 
tne  door,  than  he  cried  out,  and  ran  bade— 1  ran 
back  too,  and  said,  Is  it  the  ghost?  The  ghcat! 
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_  Iff,  no,  laid  Diego>  and  his  hair  stood  an  end — 
it  is  a  giant,  I  beueTe ;  he  is  all  clad  in  armour, 
for  I  saw  hU  foot  and  part  of  his  leg^  and  they 
are  as  larse  as  the  heunet^  helow  in  the  court. 
As  he  said  these  words,  my  lord,  we  heard  a 
violent  motion,  and  the  rattling  of  armour,  as 
if  the  dant  was  rising,  for  Diego  has  told  me 
since,  that  he  hdieves  the  giant  was  lying  down, 
for  ihe  foot  and  1^  were  stretched  at  length  on 
the  floor.  Before  we  could  get  to  the  end  of  the 
gall^,  we  heard  the  door  o^  the  great  chamher 
clap  hdiind  us,  but  we  did  not  dare  turn  back 
to  see  if  the  giant  was  following  us — ^^et,  now  I 
think  on  it,  we  must  hare  heard  him  if  he  pur- 
sued us.  But,  for  hearen's  sake,  good  my  lord, 
send  for  the  chaplain,  and  have  the  castle  exor- 
cised J  for,  for  certain  it  is  enchanted." —  "  Ay, 
pray  do,  my  lord,"  cried  all  the  servants  at  once, 
*'  or  we  must  leave  your  hig^ess's  service." — 
''  Peace,  dotards !"  said  Manfred,  "  and  follow 
me ;  I  Mrill  know  what  all  jthis  means."~T-''  We, 
my  lord  I"  cried  they  with  one  voice,  "  we  would 
not  go  up  to  the  ^ulery  for  your  highness's  re- 
venue." The  young  peasant,  who  had  stoo<l 
silent,  now  spoke.  ^'  Will  your  highness,"  sai4 
he,  "  permit  me  to  try  this  adventure?  my  lifet 
is  of  oonsequenco  to  nobody :  I  fear  no  bad  angel,' 
and  have  offended  no  good  one." — "  Your  bei. 
haviour  is  above  vour  seining,"  said  Manfred^ 
viewing  him  witn  surprise  and  admiration—^ 
*  *  hereafter  I  will  reward  your  bravery— but  now," 
continued  he,  with  a  sigh,  '^  I  am  so  circum- 
stanced, that  I  dare  trust  no  eyes  but  my  own 
— ^however,  I  mve  you  leave  to  accompany  me." 
Manfred,  wnen  ne  first  followed  Isabella  from 
the  gallery,  had  gone  directly  to  the  apartment 
^  of  his  wife,  concmding  the  princess  had  retired 
thither.  Hippolita,  who  knew  his  stepj  rose  with 
anxious  fondness  to  meet  her  lord,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  the  death  of  her  son.  She  would 
have  flown  in  a  transport,  mixed  of  joy  andgrief, 
to  his  bosom ;  but  he  pushed  her  rudely  o£^  and 
said,  "  Where  is  Isabella  ?"— '*  IsabeUa,  my 
lord!"  said  the  astonished  Hippotita. — ^'Yes! 
Isabella,"  cried  Manfred,  imperiously;  "  I  want 
Isabella."—''  My  lord,"  replied  Matilda,  who 
perceived  how  much  his  bdiaviour  had  shocked 
ner  mother,  *'  the  has  not  been  with  us  since 
your  highness  summoned  her  to  your  apart- 
ment"— "  7'cll  me  where  she  is,"  saia  the 
Prince ;  "  I  do  not  want  to  know  where  she 
has  been." — "My  good  lord,"  says  Hippolita, 
''  your  daughter  tells  you  the  truth :  Isabella 
left  us  by  your  commaim,  and  has  not  returned 
since ;  but,  my  good  lord,  compose  yourself ;  re- 
tire to  your  rest :  this  dismal  day  nas  disorder- 
ed you.  Isabella  shall  wait  your  orders  in 
the  morning." — **  What,  then,  you  know  where 
she  is !"  cried  Manfred :  "  Tell  me  directly,  for 
I  will  not  lose  an  instant^— and  you,  woman," 
speaking  to  his  wife,  ''  order  your  diaplain  to 
attend  me  forthwith." — "  IsabeUa, '  said  Hip- 
polita, calmly,  "  is  retired,  I  suppose,  to  iiat 


chamber :  she  is  not  aecoslomed  to  watch  at  this 
'late  hour.  Gracious  my  lord,"  continued  she, 
"  let  me  know  what  has  disturbed  you.  Has 
Isabella  offended  you?" — "  Trouble  me  not 
with  questions,"  said  Mailed,  "  but  tell  me 
where  she  is." — ''  Matilda  shall  call  her,"  said 
the  Princess — "  Sit  down,  my  lord,  and  resume 
your  wonted  fortitude."—"  What !  art  thou  jea- 
lous of  IsabeUa,"  replied  he,  "  that  you  wish  to 
be  present  at  our  interview  ?" — "  Good  heavens ! 
my  lord,"  said  Hippolita,  "  what  is  it  your  high- 
ness means  ?" — "  Thou  wUt  know  ere  many  mi- 
nutes are  past,"  said  the  cruel  Prince.  "  Send 
your  chapkin  to  me,  and  wait  my  pleasure  here." 
At  these  words  he  flung  out  of  the  room  in  search 
of  Isabella ;  leaving  the  amazed  ladies  thunder- 
struck with  his  words  and  frantic  deportment, 
and  lost  in  vain  conjectures  on  what  he  was  me- 
ditating. 

Manfred  was  now  returning  from  the  vault, 
attended  by  the  peasant,  and  a  few  of  his  ser-* 
vants,  whom  he  had  obliged  to  accompany  him. 
He  ascended  the  stair-case  without  stopping,  till 
he  arrived  at  the  gallery,  at  the  door  of  wnich 
he  meet  Hippolita  and  her  chaplain.  When 
Diego  had  been  dismissed  by  Manfred,  4ie  had 
gone  directly  to  the  Princess's  apartment  with 
me  aham  of  what  he  had  seen.  That  excellent 
lady,  who  no  more  than  Manfred  doubted  of  the 
reality  of  the  vision,  yet  affected  to  treat  it  as  a 
delirium  of  the  savant.  Willing,  however,  to 
save  her  lord  from  any  additional  shock,  and 
prepared  by  a  series  of  grief  not  to  tremble  at 
any  accession  to  it,  she  determined  to  make  her- 
self the  first  sacrifice,  if  fate  had  marked  the 
present  hour  for  their  destruction.  Dismissing 
the  reluctant  Matilda  to  her  rest,  who  in  vain 
sued  for  leave  to  accompany  her  mother,  and 
attended  only  by  her  chaplain,  Hippolita  had 
visited  the  gallery  and  great  chamber,  and  now, 
with  more  serenity  of  soi}l  than  she  had  felt  for 
many  hours,  she  met  her  lord,  and  assured  him 
that  the  vision  of  the  gigantic  leg  and  foot  was 
all  a  fable ;  and,  no  doubt,  an  imnrcssion  made 
by  fear,  and  ^e  dark  and  dismal  hour  of  the 
night,  on  the  minds  of  his  servants*  She  and 
the  chaplain  had  examined  the  diamba,  and 
found  every  thing  in  the  usual  order. 

Manfred,  though  persuaded,  like  his  wife, 
that  the  vision  had  been  no  work  of  fancy,  re- 
covered a  Uttle  from  the  tempest  of  mind  into 
which  so  many  strange  events  had  thrown  him. 
Ashamed,  too,  of  his  inhuman  treatment  of  a 
princess,  who  returned  every  injury  with  new 
marks  of  tenderness  and  duty,  ne  felt  return- 
ing love  forcing  itself  into  his  eyes— but  not  less 
asnamed  of  fe^ng  remorse  towards  one  against 
whom  he  was  inwardly  meditating  a  yet  more 
bitter  outrage,  he  curbed  the  yearnings  of  his 
heart,  and  did  not  dare  to  lean  even  towards 
pity.  The  next  transition  of  his  soul  was  to  ex- 
quisite villainy.  Presuming  on  thetmshaken  sub- 
mission of  Hippolita,  he  flattered  himself  that  , 
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sbe  would  not  only  acquiesce  witli  patience  to  a 
divorce,  but  would  obey,  if  it  was  nis  pleasure, 
in  endeayouring  to  persuade  Isabella  to  ^ve  him 
her  hand ;  but,  ere  he  could  indulge  this  horrid 
hope,  he  reflected  that  Isabella  was  not  to  be 
found.  Coming  to  himself,  he  gave  orders  that 
every  avenue  to  the  castle  should  be  strictly 
guarded,  and  charged  his  domestics,  on  pain  of 
their  lives,  to  suffer  nobody  to  pass  out.  The 
young  peasant,  to  whom  he  ispoke  favourably, 
ne  ordered  to  remain  in  a  smaU  chamber  on  the 
staiiB,  in  which  there  was  a  pallet-bed,  and  the 
key  of  which  he  took  away  nimself,  telling  the 
youth  he  would  talk  with  nim  in  the  morning. 
Then,  dismissing  his  attendants,  and  bestowing 
a  sullen  kind  of  half-nod  on  Hippolita,  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  chamber. 


CHAP.  IL 

Matilda,  who,  by  Hippolita's  order,  had  re- 
tired to  her  apartment,  was  ill-disposed  to  take 
any  rest.  The  shocking  fate  of  her  brother  had 
deeply  affected  her.  Sue  was  surprised  at  not 
seemg  Isabella :  but  the  strange  words  which 
had  fallen  from  her  father,  and  his  obscure 
^  menace  to  the  Princess,  his  wife,  accompanied 
I  by  the  most  fWous  behaviour,  had  filled  her 
\gentle  mind  wit^  terror  and  alarm.  She  waited 
Vanxiously  ^r  the  return  of  Sianca,  a  young  dar  a- 
sel  that  attended  her,  whom  she  had  sent  to  learn 
what  was  become  of  Isabella.  Bianca  soon  ap- 
peared, and  informed  her  mistress  of  what  she 
nad  gathered  from  the  tservants,  that  Isabella 
was  no  where  to  be  fouqd.  She  related  the  ad- 
venture of  the  young  peasant,  who  had  been 
diBcovcred  in  the  vault,  though  with  many  sim- 
ple additions  from  the  incoherent  accounts  of 
the  domestics ;  and  she  dwelt  principally  on  the 
gigantic  leg  and  foot,  which  nad  been  seen  in 
the  gallery  chamber.  This  last  circumstance  had 
terrified  Bianca  so  much,  that  she  was  reijoiced 
when  Matilda  told  her  that  she  would  not  go  to 
rest,  but  would  watch  till  the  Princess  should  rise. 
The  young  princess  wearied  herself  in  con- 
jectures on  the  flight  of  Isabella,  and  on  the 
threats  of  Manfred  to  her  mother.  **  But  what 
business  could  he  have  so  urgent  with  the  chap- 
lain," said  Matilda ;  "  does  he  intend  to  have 
my  brother's  body  interred  privately  in  the  cha- 
pel ?" — "  Oh  !  madam,"  said  Bianca,  **  now  I 
guess.  As  you  are  become  his  heiress,  he  is  im- 
patient to  have  you  married;  he  has  always  been 
raving  for  more  sons ;  I  warrant  he  is  now  im- 
patient for  grandsons.  As  sure  as  I  live,  madam, 
I  shall  see  you  a  bride  at  last — Good  madam, 
you  won't  cast  off  your  faithful  Bianca !  you  won't 
put  Donna  Rossara  over  me,  now  you  are  a  great 
princess  !" — "  My  poor  Bianca,'  said  Matilda, 
'^  how  fast  your  tnoughts  amble !   I  a  great 

Erincoss !  what  hast  thou  seen  in  Manfred's  be- 
aviour,  since  my  brother's  deaths  that  bespeaks 


;  any  increase  of  tendtfrnesa  tome?  No,  JUmca : 
\  his  heart  was  ever  a  stranger  to  me— -bat  he  is 
t  my  father,  and  I  must  not  complain.    Nay,  if 
Heaven  shuts  my  father's  heart  against  me,  it 
overpays  my  little  merit  in  the  tenderness  of  my 
mother.    O  that  dear  mother  i  yes,  Bianca,  'tas 
there  I  feel  the  rugged  temper  of  Manfred.     I 
can  support  his  harshness  to  me  with  patience  ; 
bnt  it  wounds  my  soul  when  I  am  witness  to  his 
'  causeless  severity  towardsher/'— ''OhI  madam,'* 
said  Bianca,  "  all  men  use  their  wives  so,  wboi 
they  are  weary  of  them." — *'  And  yet,  you  CMi- 
gratulated  me  but  now,"  said  Matilda,  "  when 
you  fancied  my  father  intended  to  dispose  of 
me." — '*  I  would  have  you  a  great  lady,"  replied 
Bianca,  '*  come  what  wilL  I  do  not  wish  to  sec 
you  moped  in  a  convent,  as  you  would  be  if  yon 
had  your  will,  and  if  my  lady,  your  mother,  who 
knows  that  a  bad  husband  is  better  than  no 
husband  at  all,  did  not  hinder  you — Bless  me  ! 
what  noise  is  that !  St  Nicholas  forgive  me !  I 
was  but  in  jest." — *'  It  is  the  wind,    said  Ma- 
tilda, ''  whistling  through  the  battlements  in 
the  tower  above :  you  have  heard  it  a  thousand 
times."—*'  Nay,"  said  Bianca,  "  there  was  no 
harm  neither  in  what  I  said:  it  is  no  sin  to  talk 
of  matrimony — ^And  so,  madam,  as  I  was  saying, 
if  my  Lord  Manfred  should  offer  you  a  hs^- 
some  young  prince  for  a  bridegroom,  you  would 
drop  him  a  curtsey,  and  tell  hhn  you  would  ra- 
ther take  the  veil  ?"— "  Thank  Heaven !  I  am  in 
no  such  danger,"  said  Matilda:  *'  you  know  how 
many  propo^  for  me  he  has  rejected." — '*  And 
you  thank  him,  like  a  dutiful  dauj^ter,  do  you, 
madam  ?  But  come,  madam ;  suppose,  to-4iiorT 
TOW  morning,  he  was  to  send  for  you  to  die  ^ 
great  council-chamber,  and  there  you  should 
find  at  his  dhow  a  lovely  young  prince,  with   ' 
large  black  eyes,  a  smooth  white  forehead,  and 
manly  curling  locks  like  jet;  in  short,  madam, 
a  young  hero  resembling  the  picture  of  the  good 
Alfonso  in  the  gallery,  which  you  sit  and  gaxe , 
jttt  for  hours  together." — "  Do  not  ^eak  li^tly 
V  that  picture,"  interrupted  Matilda,  sighing  ; 
r  I  know  the  adoration,  with  which  I  lode  at  that ' 
picture,  is  uncommon — ^but  I  am  not  in  love  with 
I  coloured  panneL  The  character  of  that  virtuous 
prince,  the  veneration  wiA  which  my  mother 
flias  inspired  me  for  his  memory,  the  orisons; 
Iwhich,  I  know  not  why,  she  has  enjoined  me  to 
3)our  forth  at  his  tomb,  all  have  concurred  to 
|)ersuade  me,  that,  somehow  or  other,  my  des-. 
bny  is  linked  with  something  relating  to  nim.** 
•*-"  Lord,  madam,  how  should  that  be?"  said 
Bianca ;  *'  I  have  always  heard  that  your  family 
was  no  way  related  to  nis ;  and  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not conceive  why  my  lady,  the  Princess,  saids 
you  in  a  cold  morning,  or  a  damp  evening,  to 
pray  at  his  tomb :  he  is  no  saint  by  the  ahna- 
nacK.    If  you  must  pray,  why  does  she  not  bid 
you  address  yourself  to  our  great  St  Nicholas  ? 
I  am  sure  he  is  the  saint  I  pray  to  fw  a  hus- 
band."— *'  Perhaps  my  mind  would  be  less  af- 
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fectedy"  said  Matilda^  ''  If  m^  mother  would 
explain  her  reasons  to  me :  but  it  is  the  mystery 
she  observes,  that  inspires  me  with  this — ^I  know 
not  what  to  caU  it.  As  she  never  acts  from 
caprice,  I  am  snre  there  is  some  fatal  secret  at 
bottom — nay,  I  know  there  is :  in  her  agony  of 
grief  for  ray  brother's  death,  she  dropped  some 
words  that  intimated  as  mnch." — ^*  Oh  I  dear 
madam,"  cried  Bianca,  '*  what  were  they  ?"— 
"  No,"  said  MatOda ;  ''  if  a  parent  lets  fdl  a 
word,  and  wishes  it  recalled,  it  is  not  for  a  child 
to  utter  it." — "  What !  was  she  sorrv  for  what 
she  had  said  ?"  asked  Bianca ;  ^'  I  am  sure, 
madam,  you  may  trust  me." — '*  With  my  own 
little  secrets,  when  I  have  any,  I  may, '  said 
Matilda;  *'  but  never  with  my  mother's:  a  child 
ought  to  have  no  ears  or  eyes,  but  as  a  parent 
directs." — "  Well,  to  be  sure,  madam,  you  was 
bom  to  be  a  saint,"  said  Bianca,  *'  and  there  is 
no  resbting  one's  vocation :  you  will  end  in  a 
convent  at  last.  But  there  is  my  lady  Isabella 
would  not  be  so  reserved  to  me ;  she  will  let  me 
talk  to  her  of  young  men ;  and  when  a  hand- 
some cavalier  has  come  to  the  castle,  she  has 
owned  to  me  that  she  wished  your  brother  Cony 
rad  resembled  him." — "  Bianca,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, "  I  do  not  allow  you  to  mention  my  friend 
disrespectfully.  Isabella  is  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, but  her  soul  is  as  pure  as  virtue  itself.  She 
knows  your  i^ing  babbling  humour,  and,  per- 
haps, has  now  and  then  encouraged  it,  to  divert 
melancholy,  and  enliven  the  soutude  in  which/ 
my  father  keeps  us." — "Blessed  Mary  !"  said/ 
Bianca,  starting,  "  there  it  is  again !  aear  ma-i 
dam,  do  you  hear  nothing  ?  this  castle  is  certain- 
ly haunted !" — "  Peace!"  said  Matilda,  **  and 
hsten  !  I  did  think  I  heard  a  voice — ^but  it  must 
be  fancy ;  your  terrors,  I  suppose,  have  infected 
me." — "  Indeed !  indeed !  madam,"  said  Bianca, 
half  weeping  with  agony,  '*  I  am  sure  I  heard  a 
voice !" — "  Does  any  liody  lie  in  the  chamber 
beneath  ?"  said  the  princess. — ''  Nobody  has 
dared  to  lie  there,"  answered  Bianca,  "  since  the 
great  astrologer,  that  was  your  brother's  tutor, 
drowned  himself.  For  certain,  madam,  his  ghost 
and  the  yoimg  prince's  are  now  met'  in  the 
chamber  below — ^for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  fly  to 
your  mother's  apartment !" — "  I  charge  you  not 
to  stir,"  said  Matilda;  "if  they  are  spirits  m  pain, 
we  may  ease  their  suf^rings  by  questioning  tnem. 
They  can  mean  no  hurt  to  us,  for  we  have  not 
injured  them  ;  and  if  they  should,  shall  we  be 
more  safe  in  one  chamber,  than  in  another  ? 
reach  me  my  beads  :  we  will  say  a  prayer,  and 
then  speak  to  them.'  — "  Oh !  dear  lady,  I  would 
not  speak  to  a  ghost  for  the  world,"  cried  Bianca. 
As  she  said  these  words,  they  heard  the  case* 
raent  of  the  little  chamber  below  Matilda's  open* 
They  listened  attentively,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
thought  they  heard  a  person  sing,  but  could  not 
distinguish  the  words.  "  This  can  be  no  evil 
spirit,"  said  the  princess,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  family— open  the 


window,  and  we  shall  know  the  vcioe*" — "  I 
dare  not  indeed,  madam,"  said  Bianca. — "  Thou 
art  a  very  fool,"  said  Matilda,  opening  the  win« 
dow  gently  herself.  The  noise  that  the  princesa 
made,  was,  however,  heard  by  theDcrson  beneath^ 
who  stopped,  and  they  concnidea  had  heard  thp 
casement  open«  "  Is  any  body  bebw?"  said  the 
princess ;  "  if  there  is,  speak.' — "  Yes,"  said  an 
unknown  voice. — "  Who  is  it?"  said  Matilda. — 
"  A  stranger,"  replied  the  voice. — "  What  stran- 
ger  ?"  said  she,  "  and  how  didst  thou  come  here 
at  this  unusud  hour,  when  all  the  gates  of  the 
castle  are  locked  ?" — "  I  am  not  here  wiDingly," 
answered  the  voice;  "  but,  pardon  me,  lady,  if  I 
have  disturbed  your  rest ;  I  knew  not  that  I 
waa  overheard.  Sleep  had  fnraaken  me ;  I  left 
a  restless  coudi,  and  came  to  waste  the  irk- 
some hours,  with  gazing  on  the  fair  approach  of  V 
morning,  impatient  to  be  dismissed  from  this 
castle." — *^  Thy  words  and  accents,"  said  Ma^ 
tilda,  "  are  of  a  melancholy  cast ;  if  thou  art  un- 
happy, I  pity  thee.  If  poverty  afflicts  thee,  let 
me  know  it :  I  will  mention  thee  to  the  Prin- 
cess, whose  beneficent  soul  ever  melts  for  the 
distressed,  and  she  will  relieve  thee." — "  I  am 
indeed  unhappy,"  said  the  stomger,  '^  and  I 
know  not  what  wealth  is;  but  I  do  not  complain 
of  the  lot  which  Heaven  has  cast  for  me ;  I  am 
young  and  healthy,  and  am  not  ashamed  of 
Owing  my  support  to  myself;  yet  think  me  not 
proud,  or  that  I  disdain  your  generous  offers. 
I  will  remember  you  in  my  orisons,  and  I  will 
pray  for  blessings  on  your  gracious  self  and  your 
noble  mistress.  If  I  sigh,  lady,  it  is  for  otners, 
not  for  myself." — "  Now  I  have  it,  madam  !*' 
said  Bianca,  whispering  the  princess ;  "  this  i» 
certainly  the  young  peasant ;  and,  by  my  con- 
science, he  is  in  love — well  this  is  a  charming 
adventure ! — do,  madam,  let  us  sifl  him.  He 
does  not  know  you,  but  takes  you  for  one  of 
my  lady  Hippolita's  women." — "Art  thou  not ' 
asnamed,  Bianca !"  said  the  princess :  "  what 
right  have  we  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  this 
young  man's  heart  ?  he  seems  virtuous  and 
frank,  and  tells  us  he  is  unhappy :  are  those 
circumstances  that  authorize  us  to  make  a  pro- 
perty of  him  ?  how  are  we  entitled  to  his  con- 
fidence ?" — "  Lord  !  madam,  how  little  you 
know  of  love !"  replied  Bianca :  *'  why  lovers 
have  no  pleasure  equal  to  talking  of  their  mia- 
tress !" — "  And  would  you  have  me  become  a 
peasant's  confidant?"  said  the  princess.-.^''  WeU, 
then,  let  me  talk  to  him,"  said  Bianca ;  '^  though 
I  have  the  honour  of  being  your  highnes^'s  maid 
of  honour,  I  was  not  always  so  great :  besides,  if 
love  levels  ranks,  it  raises  them  too :  I  have  a 
respect  for  a  young  man  in  love." — *'  Peace, 
simpleton  !"  said  me  princess  ;  "  though  he 
said  h^  was  unhappy,  it  does  not  foUovr  that  he 
must  be  in  love.  Think  of  all  that  has  happen- 
ed to-day,  and  tell  me,  if  there  are  no  misfor- 
tunes but  what  love  causes ! — Stranger,"  resu- 
med the  jninoess,  '^  if  thy  misfortunea  have  not 
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been  occasioned  by  thy  own  faulty  and  are  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  Princess  Hippolita's  power 
to  redress,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  answer  that 
^he  will  be  thy  protectress.  When  thou  art 
^dismissed  from  this  castle,  repair  to  holy  father 
Jerome,  at  the  convent  adjoining  to  the  chnrdi 
t>f  St  Nicholas,  and  make  thy  story  known  to 
him,  as  far  as  thou  thinkest  meet :  he  will  not 
jfail  to  inform  the  Princess,  who  is  the  mother 
of  all  that  want  her  assistance.  Farewell :  it  is 
not  seemly  for  me  to  hold  farther  converse  with 
B  man,  at  this  unwonted  hour." — '^  May  the 
saints  guard  thee,  gracious  lady !"  replied  the 
peasant — "  but  oh !  if  a  poor  and  worthless 
stranger  might  presume  to  beg  a  minute's  au- 
dience farther — am  I  so  hi^py  ?  the  casement 
is  not  shut — ^might  I  venture  to  ask — "  "  Speak 
quickly,"  said  Matilda ;  "  the  morning  dawns 
apace ;  should  the  labomers  come  into  the  fidds 
and  perceive  us — ^what  wouldst  thou  ask?" — *'  I 
know  not  how — I  know  not  if  I  dare,"  said  the 
young  stranger,  faultering,  "  yet  the  humanity 
with  which  you  have  qioken  to  me  emboldens 
— kdy !  dare  I  trust  you  ?"— "  Heavens !"  said 
Matilda,  "  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  ydih  what 
wouldst  thou  trust  me  ?  speak  boldly,  if  thy  se- 
cret is  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  a  virtuous  breast." 
— "  I  would  ask,"  said  the  peasant,  recollecting 
himself,  "  whether  what  I  have  hc«rd  from  die 
domestics  is  true,  that  the  princess  is  missing 
from  the  castle  ?" — ''  What  imports  it  to  thee 
to  know  ?"  replied  Matilda.  "  Thy  first  words 
bespoke  a  prudent  and  becoming  gravity.  Dost 
thou  come  hither  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Man- 
fred ?  Adieu.  I  have  been  mistaken  in  diee." 
Saying  these  words,  she  shut  the  casement 
hastily,  without  giving  the  young  man  time  to 
reply.     "  I  had  acted  more  wisely,"  said  the 

r-mcess  to  Bianca,  with  some  sharpness,  ''if 
had  let  thee  converse  with  this  peasant :  his 
inquisitiveness  seems  of  a  piece  with  thy 
own." — "  It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  argue  with 
your  highness,"  replied  Bianca;  ''but  j^- 
naps  tke  questions,  I  should  have  put  to  him, 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  than 
those  you  have  been  pleased  to  ask  him." 
— "  Oh  !  no  doubt,"  said  Matilda :  "  you  are 
a  very  discreet  persona^ !  may  I  know  what 
you  would  have  asked  him  ?" — "  A  by-stander 
often  sees  more  of  the  game  than  tnose  that 
play,"  answered  Bianca.  "  Does  your  high- 
ness think,  madam,  that  his  question  about  my 
lady  Isftbella  was  the  result  of  mere  curiosity  r 
No,  no,  madam ;  there  is  more  in  it  than  you 
great  folks  are  aware  of.  Lopez  told  me,  that 
idl  the  servants  believe  this  young  fellow  con- 

f  trived  my  lady  Isabella's  escape:  now,  pray, 

,  madam,  observe— you  and  I  both  know  diat  my 

lady  Isabella  never  much  fancied  the  prince 

/  jrour  brother— well !  he  is  killed  just  in  the  cri- 

'    deal  minute — I  accuse  nobody.   A  helmet  falls 

from  the  moon — so  my  lord,  your  father,  says ; 

^  but  Lopes  and  all  the  servants  say,  that  ttus 


tig  spark  is  amagfdan,  and  stole  it  from  Al- 
o  s  tomb."—"  Have  done  with  this  rfaapao- 
f  impertinence,"  said  Matilda.—"  Nay,  raa- 
,  as  ^ou  please,"  cried  Bianca ; — "  yet  it  is 
very  parocular,  thcmgh,  that  my  lady  IibeWa 
should  be  missing  the  very  same  day,  and  that 
this  young  sorcerer  should  be  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  trap-door ; — ^I  accuse  nobody  ;  but  if  my 
young  lord  came  honestly  by  his  dei^ — "  "  Dare 
not,  on  thy  duty,"  said  Matilda,  "  to  breathe  a 
suspicion  on  the  purity  of  my  dear  laabeUa's 
fame." — "  Purity  or  not  purity,"  said  Bianca, 
"  gone  she  is — a  stranger  is  foimd  diat  nobody 
knows :  you  question  him  ^^ourself :  he  t^ls  jroa 
he  is  in  love,  or  unhappy,  it  is  the  same  thing — 
nay,  he  owned  he  was  unhappy  abcmt  others  ; 
and  is  any  body  unhappy  about  another  unlen 
they  are  in  love  with  tnem  ?  And  at  the  very 
next  word  he  asks,  innocently,  poor  soul !  if  my 
lady  Isabella  is  missing." — "  To  be  sure,"  said 
Matilda,  "  thy  observations  are  not  totally  with- 
out foundation — Isabella's  flight  amaaes  me; 

^the  curiosity  of  this  stranger  is  very  particular 
—yet  Isabella  never  couched  a  thought  frmn 
me."—"  So  she  told  you."  said  Bianca,  "  to  fish 
out  your  secrets ;  but  who  knows,  madam^  but 
this  stranger  may  be  some  prince  in  disguioe  ?  do, 
madam,  let  me  open  the  wmdow,  and  ask  liim  a 

l^few  questions."— " No,"  replied  Matilda,  "I 
will  ask  him  myself :  if  he  Imows  au^t  of  Isa- 
bella, he  is  not  worthy  that  I  should  conTCiae 
fiirther  widi  him."  I^e  was  going  to  open  the 
casement,  when  they  heard  the  bell  ring  at  the 
postern  gate  of  the  castle,  which  is  on  the  ^^t 
hand  of  the  tower,  where  Matilda  lay.  Thia 
prevented  thib  princess  from  renewing  the  oon- 
versation  yf\uk  the  stranger. 

After  continuing  silent  for  some  time,  "  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  she  to  Bianca,  "  that  whatever 

^  be  the  cause  of  Isabella's  flight,  it  had  no  un- 

l  worthy  motive.    If  this  stranger  was  aooesaary 

<  to  it,  she  must  be  satisfied  of  his  ^deli^  and 
worth.  I  observed,  did  not  yon,  Bianca  r  that 
his  words  were  tinctured  with  an  uncommon  in- 

<  fusion  of  {netv.  It  was  no  ruffian's  speedi :  his 
phrases  were  oecoming  a  man  of  genUe  birth." 
— "  I  told  you,  madam,"  said  Bianca,  "  that  I 
was  sure  he  was  some  prince  in  disguise." — 

i"  Yet,"  said  MatQda,  "if  he  was  privy  to  her 
I  escape,  how  will  you  account  for  hia  not  acoom- 
Ipanying  her  in  her  flight  ?  why  expose  lumaelf 
I  unnecMarily  and  rashly  to  my  father's  resent- 
ment ?" — "  As  for  tha^  madam,"  replied  she;, 
"if  he  could  get  from  under  the  hehnet,  he  win 
find  ways  of  duding  your  Other's  anger.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  he  has  some  talisman  or  other 
about  him." — "  You  resolve  every  thing  into 
magic,"  said  Matilda ;  "  but  a  man  who  has  any 
intercourse  with  infernal  spirits,  does  not  dare 
to  make  use  of  those  tremendous  and  holy  words 
which  he  uttered.  Didst  thou  not  obserre  with 
what  fervour  he  vowed  to  remember  me  to  hea- 
ven in  his  prayers  ?  Yes ;  Isabdla  wasundoubt^ 
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edly  eonvinoed  of  Ms  pietr." — '^  Cammend  met 
to  the  piety  of  a  young  fellow  and  a  damsel  that 
consult  to  dope  f"  said  Bianca.  '^  No^  no,  ma4 
dam :  my  lady  Isabella  is  of  another  guess  moulq 
than  you  take  her  for.  She  used  indeed  to  sigltt 
and  lift  up  her  eyes  in  your  company,  because\ 
she  knows  you  are  a  saint— but  when  your  back  \ 
wastumedr--"  ''You  wrong  her/' said  Matilda:  \ 
**  Isabella  is  no  hypocrite :  she  has  a  due  sense 
of  devotion,  but  never  affected  a  call  she  has  not. 
On  the  contrary,  she  always  combated  my  incli- 
nation for  the  cloister ;  and,  thou^  I  own  the 
mystery  she  has  made  to  me  of  her  flight,  con- 
founds me ;  though  it  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  friendship  between  us ;  I  cannot  forget  the 
disinterested  warmth  with  which  she  always  op-l 
posed  my  taking  the  veil :  she  wished  to  see  mef 
married,  though  my  dower  would  have  been  a| 
loss  to  her  and  my  brother's  children.  Tot  her 
sake,  I  wUl  believe  weU  of  this  young  peasant" 
— "  Then  you  do  think  there  is  some  liking  be- 
tween them,"  said  Bianca. — ^While  she  wasspeak- 
ing,  a  servant  came  hastily  into  the  chamber^ 
and  told  the  princess,  that  the  lady  Isabella  was 
found.  "  Where  ?"  said  MatUdiu  "  She  has 
taken  sanctuary  in  St  Nicholas's  church,"  re- 
plied the  servant :  *^  Father  Jerome  has  brought 
the  news  himself:  he  is  below  with  his  high- 
ness."— "  Where  is  my  mother  ?"  said  Matilda. 
— "  She  is  in  her  own  diamber,  madam,  and  has 
asked  for  you." 

Manfired  had  ris^  at  the  first  dawn  of  light, 
and  gone  to  Hippolita's  apartment,  to  inquire  if 
ahe  knew  aught  of  Isabella.    V(Yale  he  was 

Questioning  her,  word  was  brought  that  Jer<»ne 
emanded  to  speak  with  him.  Manfred,  little 
suspecting  ^e  cause  of  the  firiar's  arrival,  and 
knowing  he  was  employed  by  Hippolita  in  her 
charities,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted,  intending 
to  leave  them  together,  whfle  he  pursued  his 
search  after  Isabdla.  "  Is  your  business  with 
me  or  the  Princess  ?"  said  Manfred. — "  With 
both,"  replied  the  holy  man.  "  The  lady  Isabel- 
la  "  "  What  pf  her !"  interrupted  Manfred 

eagerly. — "  Is  atSt  Nidus's  altar,"  replied  Je- 
rome.— "  That  is  no  business  of  Hippoliu's  \" 
said  Manfred  with  confrision :  ''  let  us  retire  to 
my  diamber,  hther ;  and  inform  me  how  she 
came  thither." — "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
TOod  man  with  an  air  of  firmness  ^nd  authcnrity, 
uiat  daunted  even  the  resolute  Manfi^,  who 
could  not  help  revering  the  saint-like  virtues  of 
Jerome — ^'  my  comihission  is  to  both ;  and,  with 
vour  highness's  good  liking,  in  the  presence  of 
Doth  I  maH  deliver  it — But  first,  my  lord,  I  must 
interrogate  the  Princess,  whether  she  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cause  of  the  lady  Isabella's  retire- 
ment from  your  castle." — "  No,  on  my  soul," 
said  Hippohta :  "  does  Isabella  charp;e  me  with 
being  privy  to  it  ?" — "  Father,"  mterrupted 
Manfred,  "  I  pay  due  reverence  to  your  holy 
profession ;  but  I  .sm  sovercdgn  here,  and  will 
allow  no  meddling  priest  to  interfere  in  the  af- 


fidrs  of  my  domestic  If  you  have  aught  to  say, 
att^ftd  me  to  my  chamber — I  do  not  use  to  let 
my  wife  be  acquainted  with  the  secret  affidrs  of 
my  state ;  they  are  not  within  a  woman's  pro- 
vince."— ''  My  kwd,"  said  Hie  holy  man,  'M  am 
no  intruder  into  the  secrets  of  families.  My  of* 
fice  is  to  {HTomote  peace,  to  heal  divisions,  to. 
preach  repentance,  and  teach  mankind  to  curb/ 
their  heaostrong  passions.  I  forgive  your  high^ 
ness's  uncharitable  apostrophe :  1  know  my  dut^ 
and  am  the  minister  of  a  mightier  Prince  thr . 
Manfred.  Hearken  to  him  wno  sp^ks  throug^ 
my  organs."    Manfred  trembled  with  rage,  ana  ^ 
sbame.    Hippolita's  countenance  declared  her'- 
astonidmsent  and  impatience  to  know  where 
this  would  end :  her  silence  more  strongly  spoke 
her  observance  of  Manfred. 

''  Thelady  Isabella,"  resumed  Jerome, "  com- 
mends herself  to  both  your  highnesses ;  sKe  thanks 
both  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  has  been 
treated  in  your  castle :  she  deplores  the  loss  of 
your  son,  and  her  own  misfortune  in  not  beco- 
ming the  daughter  of  such  wise  and  noble  Prin- 1 
ces,  whom  she  shall  always  respect  as  parents  ;  ^ 
she  prays  for  imintemipted  union  ana  felidty  ^ 
betv/een  you :  (Manfrea  s  colour  changed)  but,  t 
as  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  her  to  be  alhed  to 
you,  she  entreats  yotur  consent  to  remain  in  sanc- 
toarv,  till  she  can  learn  news  of  her  father ;  or, 
by  the  certainty  of  his  death,  be  at  liberty,  with 
the  approbation  of  her  guardians,  to  dispose  of 
herself  in  suitable  mamage."r-"  I  shall  give  na 
such  consent,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  but  insist  on 
her  return  to  the  castle  without  delay :  I  am  an- 
swerable for  her  person  to  her  ffuwdians,  and 
will  not  brook  her  being  in  any  hands  but  my 
own." — "  Your  highness  will  recollect  whether 
that  can  any  longer  be  proper,"  replied  the  friar. 
— "  I  want  no  monitor,"  said  Manfred,  colour- 
ing ;  "  Isabella's  conduct  leaves  room  for  strange 
suspicions — and  that  young  villain,  who  was  at 
least  the  accomplice  of  her  flight,  if  not  the  cause 
of  it-^"  "  The  cause !"  interrupted  Jerome  ; 
"  was  a  young  man  the  cause  ?"— *'  This  is  not 
to  be  borne !"  cried  Manfred.  ^' Am  I  to  be  beard- 
ed in  my  own  palace  bv  an  insolent  monk  ?  thou 
art  privy,  I  guess,  to'tneir  amours." — "  I  would 
pnj  to  neaven  to  dear  up  your  uncharitable  sur- 
mises," said  Jerome,  ^'  if  your  highness  were  not 
satisfied  in  yourtwnsdence  how  ui^justly  you  ac- 
cuse me.  I  do  pray  to  Heaven  to  psjdon  that  un- 
charitableness :  and  I  implore  your  highness  to 
leave  the  jnincess  at  peace  in  that  holy  place, 
where  she  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  such 
vain  and  worldly  fuitasies  as  discourses  of  love 
from  any  man." — "  Cant  not  to  me,"  said  Man- 
fred, "  but  return  and  bring  the  princess  to  her 
duty." — *'  It  is  my  duty  to  {Hrevent  her  return 
hither,"  said  Jerome.  **  She  is  where  orphans  ^ 
and  virgins  are  safest  from  the  snares  and  wiles  " 
of  this  world ;  and  nothing  but  a  parent's  autho- 
rity diall  take  herihence.*— ''  I  am  her  parent," 
cried  Manfred,  '*  and  demand  her." — "  She 
13 
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wished  td  have  yoa  for  her  parent/'  said  the 
friar;  '^but  Heaven, that forbadethatconnectiotiy 
has  for  ever  dissolved  all  ties  betwixl  you :  and 

\       I  announce  to  your  highness "  "  Stop !  auda* 

y  dous  man/'  said  Manfred,  ''and dread  my  dis- 
Ji  pleasure."—"  Holy  father/' said  Hippolita,  "it 
lot  IS  your  office  to  be  no  respecter  of  perscms :  you 
liiilinust  speak  as  your  duty  prescribes — but  it  is  my 
iail  luty  to  hear  nothing  tnat  it  pleases  not  my  lord 
of  aUi^hould  hear.  Attend  the  Prince  to  his  cham- 
not  s^*  I  will  retire  to  my  oratory,  and  pray  to 
B  m^e  blessed  Virgin  to  inspire  you  with  her  noly 
sainounsels,  and  to  restore  tne  h^urt  of  my  gracious 
pi'lord  to  its  wonted  peace  and  gentleness. ' — "  Ex- 
-  cellent  woman  I"  said  the  mar.  "  My  lord,  I 
,  attend  your  pleasure." 

Manfred,  accompanied  by  the  friar,  passed  to 
his  own  apartment,  where,  shutting  the  door, 
"  I  perceive,  father,"  said  he,  "  that  Isabella 
has  acquainted  you  with  my  purpose.  Now  hear 
my  resolve,  ana  obey.  Reasons  of  state,  most 
urgent  reasons,  ndy  own  and  the  safety  of  my 
-people,  demand  that  I  should  have  a  son.  It  is 
in  vain  to  expect  an  heir  frt>m  Hippolita.  I  have 
made  choice  of  Isabella.  You  must  bring  her 
back ;  and  you  must  do  more.  I  know  the  in- 
fluence you  nave  with  Hippolito :  her  conscience 
is  in  your  hands. — She  is,  I  allow,  a  faultless  wo« 
man  :  her  soul  is  set  on  heaven,  and  scorns  the 
little  grandeur  of  this  world :  you  can  withdraw 
her  from  it  entirely.  Persuade  her  to  consent 
to  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage,  and  to  retire 
into  a  monastery :  she  shall  endow  one  if  she 
wiU,  and  shall  have  the  means  of  being  as 
liberal  to  your  order,  as  she  or  you  can  wish. 
Thus  you  will  divert  the  calamities  that  are  hang- 
ing over  our  heads,  and  have  the  merit  of  saving 
the  principality  of  Otranto  from  destruction.  You 
are  a  prudent  man,  and,  though  the  warmth  of 
my  temper  betrayed  me  into,  some  unbecoming 
expressions,  I  honour  your  virtue,  and  wish  to 
be  indebted  to  you  for  the  repose  of  my  life  and 
the  preservation  of  my  family." 

"  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done !"  said  the  friar, 
"  I  am  but  its  worthless  instrument.   It  makes 
'  use  of  my  tongue  to  tell  thee,  Prince,  of  thy 
■  unwarrantable  designs.  Tile  injuries  of  the  vir- 
tuous Hippolita  have  mounted  to  the  throne  of 
pity.  By  me  thou  art  reprimanded  for  thy  adul- 
'  terous  intention  of  repudiating  her :  by  me  thou 
>     art  warned  not  to  pursue  the  incestuous  design 
on  thy  contracteii  daughter.  Heaven,  that  deU- 
ver^  her  from  thy  fury,  when  the  judgments 
so  recently  f^en  on  thy  house  ought  to  have  in- 
spired thee  with  other  thoughts,  will  continue 
to  watch  over  her.  Even  I,  a  poor  and  despised 
friar,  am  able  to  protect  her  from  thy  violence. 
I,  sinner  as  I  am,  and  uncharitably  reviled  by 
your  highness,  as  an  accomplice  of  I  know  not 
what  amours,  scorn  the  allurements  with  which 
it  has  pleased  thee  to  tempt  mine  honesty.     I 
love  my  order ;  I  honour  devout  souls ;  I  respect 
the  pi«ty  of  thy  Princess ;  but  I  will  not  betray 


the  confideiMie  she  reAMses  in  me,  nor  i 
the  cause  of  rdigion  bV  foul  and  sinfal  oompli- 
anoes. — But,,fbr8ooth,  the  welfiire  of  tiie  state  de- 
pends on  yoiir  highness  having  a  son.     Heaven 
\  mocks  the  short-sighted  views  of  man.  But  yes- 
'  ter-mom,  whose  house  was  so  great,  so  flounsb- 
iing  as  Manfred's  ?  where  is  young  Conrad  now  ? 
^My  h»:d,  I  respect  your  tears,  but  I  mean  not 
to  check  them:  let  them  flow.  Prince:  diey 
will  weigh  more  with  Heaven,  toward  ttte  wel- 
fare of  thy  subjects,  than  a  marriage,  whicii, 
founded  on  lust  or  policy,  could  never  prosper. 
The  sceptre,  which  passed  from  the  race  of  Al- 
fonso to  thine,  cannot  be  preserved  bj  a  match 
which  the  church  wiU  never  allow.     If  it  is  die 
will  of  the  Most  High  that  Manfred's  name  must 
perish,  resign  yourself,  my  lord,  to  its  decrees ; 
and  thus  deserve  a  crown  that  can  never  pasa 
away.    Come,  my  lord ;  I  like  this  sorrow ;  let 
us  return  to  the  Princess :  she  is  not  apprized  of 
your  cruel  intentions ;  nor  did  I  mean  more  than 
to  alarm  you.    You  saw  with  what  gentle  pa- 
tience, with  what  eflbrts  of  love,  she  heard,  she 
rejected  hearing  the  extent  of  your  guilt.    I 
low  she  longs  to  fold  you  in  her  arms,  and  as- 
e  you  of  her  unalterable  aflfecdon.*' — **  Fa- 


ther,'  said  the  Prince,  ''  you  mistake  my  com- 
Dunction :  true,  I  honour  Hinpolita's  virtues ; 
[I  think  her  a  saint ;  and  wish  it  were  for  my 
soul's  health  to  tie  faster  the  knot  that  has  mu- 
[tedus — ^but,  alas  I  father,  you  know  not  Ae  bit- 
terest of  my  pangs !  It  is  some  time  that  I  have 
'lad  scruples  on  the  legality  of  our  union.   Hip- 
)lita  is  related  to  me  in  the  fourth  degree.    It 
true,  we  had  a  dispensation ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  that  she  had  also  been  contracted  to 
[another.  This  it  is  that  sits  heavy  at  my  heart : 
to  this  state  of  unlawful  wedlock,  I  impute  the 
visitation  that  has  fallen  on  me  in  the  death  of 
[Conrad !— ease  my  conscience  of  this  burden : 
lissolve  our  marriage,  and  accomplish  the  wwk 
>f  godliness  which  your  divine  exhortations  have 
)mmenced  in  my  soul." 

^ow  cutting  was  the  anguish  which  die  good 
man  felt,  when  he  perceiv^  this  turn  in  the  wfly 
Prince !  He  trembled  for  Hippolita,  whose  ruin 
he  saw  was  determined ;  and  he  feared,  if  M'an- 
fred  had  no  hope  of  recovering  Isabella,  that  his 
impatience  for  a  son  would  dnect  him  to  some 
other  object,  who  might  not  be  equally  proc^ 
against  tne  temptation  of  Manfred^  rank.  For 
Some  time  the  noly  man  remained  absorbed  in 
thought.  At  length,  conceiving  some  hopes  from 
delay,  he  thought  the  wisest  conduct  would  be 
to  prevent  the  Prince  fVom  despairing  of  reeo- 
venng  Isabella.  Ker  the  friar  knew  he  could 
dispose,  from  her  affection  to  HippoHla,  and 
from  the  aversion  she  had  expressed  to  him  fbr 
Manfred's  addresses,  to  second  his  views,  till 
the  censures  of  the  diurch  could  be  fulminated 
against  a  divorce.  With  this  intention,  as  if 
struck  with  the  Prince's  scruples,  he  at  lencth 
said,  **  My  lord,  I  have  been  pondering  on  wnafi 
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i4oiir  Idi^uiieflB  haa  taid  j  and  if  in  troth  H  it  de- 
licacy ra  conscienoe  that  is  the  real  motiye  of 
joar  repugnance  to  yoor  virtuous  lady»  far  be 
It  from  me  to  endeavour  to  harden  your  heart. 
The  church  is  an  indulgent  mother;  unfold 
your  griefs  to  h^ ;  she  alone  can  administer 
comfort  to  your  soul^  either  b^  satisfying  your 
conscienoe,  or,  upon  examination  of  your  scru- 
ples, by  setting  you  at  liberty,  and  indulgii^ 
yon  in  the  lawful  means  of  continuing  your  li« 
neage.  In  the  latter  case,  ifthe  lady  Isallella  can 

be  brought  to  consent "  Manfred,  who  con- 

eluded  that  he  had  either  orerreached  the  good 
man,  or  that  his  first  warmth  had  been  but  a 
tribute  paid  to  appearance,  waa  oveijoy  ed  at  his 
sudden  turn,  and  repeated  the  most  magnificent 
.  promises,  if  he  should  succeed  by  the  friar's  me- 
diation. The  weU-meaning'  priest  sufl&red  him 
to  deceive  himself,  fuDy  detarmined  to  traverse 

this  views,  instead  of  seconding  them. 
*"  '^  Since  we  now  understand  one  another,"  re* 
somed  the  Prince,  *'  I  expect,  father,  that  you 
aatisfy  me  in  one  point.  Who  is  the  youth  that 
I  found  in  the  vault  ?  He  must  have  oeen  privy 
to  Isabella's  flight:  Tell  me  truly;  is  he  her 
^  lover ?  or  is  he  an  agent  for  another'spassion  ? 
I  have  often  suspect  IsabeUa's  indirorence  to 
mj  son ;  a  thousand  circumstances  crowd  on  my 
mmd  that  confirm  that  suspicion.  She  hearsed 
was  so  conscious  of  it,  that  while  I  discoursed 
her  in  the  gallery,  she  outran  my  suspicions,  and 
endeavoured  to  justify  herself  from  coolness  to 
Conrad."  The  friar,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
youth,  but  what  he  had  learned  occasionally  from 
the  princess,  ignorant  what  was  become  of  him, 
and  not  sufficiently  refiecting  on  the  impetuosity 
I  of  Manfred's  temper,  conceived  that  it  mi^t  not 
be  amiss  to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  his  mind. 
NThey  might  be  turned  to  some  use  hereafter,  ei- 
ther by  prgudidng  the  Prince  against  Isabella, 
if  he  persisted  in  that  i^on ;  or,  by  diverting  his 
attention  to  a  wrong  scent,  and  employing  his 
thoughts  on  a  visionary  intrigue,  prevent  his  en- 
iging  in  any  new  pursuit.  With  this  unhimpy 
Oicy,  he  answered  in  a  manner  to  confirm  Mui- 
ed  in  the  belief  of  some  connection  between 
Isabella  and  the  youth.  The  Prince,  whose  pas- 
sions wanted  little  fuel  to  throw  them  into  ablase, 
fell  into  a  rage  at  the  idea  of  what  the  friar  had 
suggested.  ^^  I  will  fathom  to  the  bottom  of  this 
intrigue,"  criedhe;  andquittingJeromeabruptly, 
with  a  command  to  remain  there  till  his  return, 
he  hastened  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  and 
ordered  the  peasant  to  be  brought  before  him. 

"  Thou  hardened  young  impostor,"  said  the 
Prince,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  youth,  **  what  be- 
comes of  thy  boasted  veracity  now  ?  It  was  Pro- 
vidence, WBS  it,  and  the  light  of  the  moon,  that 
discovered  the  lock  of  the  trap-door  to  thee  ? 
Tell  me,  audacious  boy,  who  thou  art,  and 
how  long  thou  hast  been  acquainted  with  the 
princess— and  take  care  to  answer  with  less 
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eqniyocation  than  thou  didst  kiat  night,  ar  tor^ 
turea  shall  wring  the  truth  from  thee."  The 
youi^  man,  perceiving  that  his  share  in  the 
flight  of  the  princess  was  discovered,  and  con- 
cluding that  any  thing  he  should  say  could  no 
longer  be  of  service  or  detriment  to  her,  rallied, 
'^  I  am  no  impostor,  my  h^,  nor  have  I  deser- 
ved opprobrious  language.  I  answered  to  every 
Suesdon  your  highness  put  to  me  last  night  with 
lie  same  veracity  that  I  shall  speak  now;  and 
that  will  not  be  bom  fear  of  your  tortures,  but 
because  my  soul  abhors  a  falsehood.  Please  to 
repeat  your  questioxu^  my  lewd ;  I  am  read^  to 
give  you  all  the  satisfaction  in  my  nower.  --^ 
"  You  know  my  questions,"  replied  the  Prince, 
*'  and  only  want  time  to  prepare  an  evasion^ 
Speak  directly;  who  art  thour  and  how  long 
hast  thou  been  known  to  the  princess?" — "  I 
am  a  kbourer  at  the  next  viUage,"  said  the  pea- 
sant ;  '^  my  wamo  in  Th'^ffTP-  Thc  princess 
found  me  m  Ihe  vaulF  last  night ;  berore  that 
hour  I  never  was  in  her  presence."—*'  I  may  be- 
lieve as  much  or  as  litUe  as  I  please  of  this," 
said  Manfred;  "  but  I  will  hear  th;y  own  story 
before  I  examine  into  the  truth  of  it.  Tell  me, 
what  reason  did  the  princess  give  thee  for  ma« 
king  her  escape?  Thy  life  droends  on  thv  an- 
swer."— *'Shetoldme,"repliedTheodi»e,  ^'that 
she  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  that  if 
she  could  not  escape  from  the  castle,  she  was  in 
danger  in  a  few  moments  of  beinc  made  miser- 
able for  ever." — '^  And  on  this  slight  foundation, 
on  a  riUy  girl's  report,"  said  Manfred,  "  thou 
didst  hasard  my  oispleasure  ?" — **  I  fear  no 
man's  displeasure,"  said  Theodore,  "when  a  wo- 
man in  distress  puts  herself  under  m)r  protec- 
tion." During  tnis  examination,  Matilda  was 
going  to  the  apartment  of  Hippolita.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall,  where  Manfred  sat,  was  a 
boarded  gallery,  witii  latticed  windows,  through 
which  Matilda  and  Bianca  were  to  ^tss.  Hear- 
ing her  father's  voice,  and  seeing  tne  servants 
assembled  round  him,  she  stopped  to  learn  the 
occasion.  The  prisoner  soon  drew  her  attention  ; 
the  steady  and  composed  manner  in  whidi  he 
answered,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  last  reply, 
whidi  were  the  first  words  sne  heard  distinctfy, 
interested  her  in  his  favour.  His  person  was  no- 
ble, handsome,  and  commanding,  even  in  that 
situation ;  but  his  countenance  soon  engrossed  : 
her  whole  care.  *'  Heavens !  Bianca,"  said  the 
princess  softly,  "  do  I  drean\?  wrinp^that  ; 
youtlL  the  exact  resemblance  bf  AHSnso  s  pi<s  ■ 
toT^phsLgsM^  r  She"cMUa  fl&yinhore, 
fo^Eer  fathar's  voice  pew  louder  at  every  word. 
"  This  bravado,"  said  he,  "  stffpasses  all  thy 
former  insolence.  Thou  diak  experience  me 
vnrath  vrith  which  thou  darest  to  trifle. — Seiao 
him,"  continued  Manfred,  *'  and  bind  him— 
the  first  news  the  princess  hears  of  her  cham- 
pion shall  be,  that  he  has  lost  his  head  for  her 
sake."—"  Thc  injustice  of  which  thou  art  guilty 
2o 
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I  have  done  a  good  deed  in  deliyeriiig  the  priiH 
ceisfimnthjtyrtimy.  Mayshe  be  happy,  whmt- 
erer  beeomee  of  me  V* — "  Thk  k  a  loTer,"  cried 
Manfred  in  a  rage ;"  a  peasant  within  si^t  of 
death  is  not  animated  by  such  sentiments.  Tdl 
me,  tell  me,  rarii  boy,  who  thou  art,  or  the  rack 
ahall  force  thy  secret  from  thee."—''  Thou  Ifisl 
threatened  me  with  death  ah-ea^y/'  said  the 
^th,  ''  far  the  truth  I  haye  told  thee.  If  that 
is  all  the  mcouragement  I  am  to  expect  for  sin- 
cerity, I  am  not  tempted  to  indulge  thy  yain  cu- 
rlosi^  farther."—''  Then  thou  wilt  not  speak  ?" 
■aidManfred.  "  I  will  not,"  renlied  he.  "Bear 
him  away  into  the  court-yard,  said  Manfred ; 
"  I  will  see  his  head  this  instant  severed  from 
his  body."-^Matilda  fronted  at  hearing  those 
W(Nrds.  Biancariirieked, and  cried,  "Helnl  hel^l 
the  princess  is  dead !"  Manfred  started  at  tlus 
^aculation,  and  demanded  what  was  the  matter. 
The  young  peasant,  who  heard  it  too,  was  struck 
with  horror,  and  asked  eagerly  the  same  ques- 
ti<m ;  but  Manfred  ordered  mm  to  be  hurried 
into  the  oourt,  and  kept  there  for  execution,  till 
he  had  infbfimed  hhnself  of  the  cause  of  Bianca's 
shrieks.  When  he  learned  the  meaning,  he  treat- 
ed it  aa  a  womanish  panic,  and  ordering  Matilda 
to  be  cszxied  to  her  apartment,  he  n^ed  into 
^  court,  and  calling  unr  one  of  his  guards,  bade 
Theodcoie  kned  down,  and  prepare  to  receiye  the 
filial  bk>w. 

The  undaunted  youth  reoeiyed  the  bitter  sen- 
tence wiih  a  reagnation  that  toadied  every  heart 
butManfr^'s.  He  widied  earnestly  to  kiu)w  the 
meaning  of  the  words  he  had  heard  relating  to 
^e  princess;  but  bearing  to  exaqierate  the  ty- 
rant more  against  her,  he  desisted.  The  only 
boon  he  deigned  to  ask,  was,  that  he  mi^t  be 
pennitted  toha^ge  a  confessor,  and  make  his  peace 
widi  heaveiclEiallfrVd,  who  hoped  by  the  con^ 
fiBBSor's  means  to  come  at  the  youth  s  history, 
readily  granted  his  request ;  and  being  convin- 
ttd  that  Father  Jerome  was  now  in  his  interest, 
^be  ordered  huSEIBlitMled  and  shrieve  the  pri- 
Moner^  The  holy  man,  who  had  little  foreseen  ll^ 
eatastroi^  that  his  imprudence  occasioned,  fell 
.on  his  knees  to  the  Prince,  and  abjured  him  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  not  to  shed  innocent 
blood.  He  accused  himself  in  the  bitterest  terms 
to  his  indiscretion,  endeavoared  to  exculpate 
the  youth,  and  left  no  method  untried  to  sofUn 
the  tyrant's  rage.  Manfred,  more  incensed  than 
appeased  by  Jerome's  intercession,  whose  retrac- 
tion now  made  him  suspect  he  had  been  impo- 
sed upon  by  both,  commanded  the  friar  to  do  ms 
duty,  tellii^  him  he  would  not  aUow  the  prison- 
er many  minutes  for  confession.  "  Nor  do  I  ask 
many,  my  lord,"  said  the  unhappy  youi^;  man. 
"  My  sins,  thank  heaven,  have  not  been  nume- 
rous ;  nor  exceed  what  mi^t  be  expected  at  my 
year8.-^Dry  your  tears,  good  father,  and  let  us 
dispatdb :  This  is  a  bad  world;  nor  have  I  had 


to  lesfd  it  wi^  vepret'*-^^  Oh»  1 
youth ! "  said  Jerome, "  now  canst  tfaoo.  bear  the 
sight  of  me  wi&  patience  ?  I  am  thy  mmdeKrl 
It  is  I  have  brought  this  dismal  hour  i^on  dieer 
— "  I  fiMrgive  thee  fiK>m  my  soul,"  said  the  yondi, 
"  as  I  hope  heaven  will  pardon  me.  Hw  n^ 
confession,  frither,  and  rive  me  thy  bleaaiiig.''— 
"  How  can  I  prepare  thee  fear  tiby  paasagr  aa  I 
ought?"  said  Jerome.  "  Thou  canat  mot  be  aa- 
vedwithout  pardoning  thy  foes — and  eanst  tium 
forgive  that  impious  man  there?" — "  I  caai,*'  aaid 
Theod<»re;  "  I  do."— "  And  does  not  thia  touch 
thee,  cruel  Prince?"  said  the  friarw — **  I  mmA 
for  diee  to  confess  him,"  said  Manfred  aSemlj; 
"not  to  plead  for  him.  ThondidrtfintinoaMe 
me  against  him^-his  blood  be  upon  thy  head.** 
— "  It  will  1  it  will !"  said  the  good  man,  in  n 
agony  of  sQiTOw.  "  Thou  and  I  muat  never  ho^ 
to  go  where  this  blessed  youth  is  going  V — ^*  Dm- 
patch  1"  said  Manfred;  "  I  am  no  mwe  to  be 
moved  by  the  whining  of  priests,  than  by  the 
shrieks  of  women." — "  Wlut !"  said  die  ywith, 
"  is  it  possible  that  my  fi&te  could  have  ocoasioa 
ed  what  I  heard?  Is  the  princess  then  again  la 
thy  power  ?" — "  Thou  dost  but  remember  meof 
tny  wrath,"  said  Manfred:  "  Froiare  thee,  lor 
this  moment  is  thy  last."  The  youth,  who  lielt  his 
indignation  rise,  and  who  was  touted  with  tiie 
sorrow  which  he  saw  he  had  infuaedinto  all  the 
^ectators,  as  wdl  as  into  the  fiiar^  aonpscastd 
his  emotions,  and  putting  off  his  douuet,  and 
unbuttoning  his  collar,  knelt  down  to  hia  pray- 
ers. As  he  stooped,  hiadurtal^pped  down  bdow 
his  shoulder,  and  discovered  the  mark  of  aUoody 
arrow.  "Grackwsheayenrcriedtheholfai 
starting^^Lwhat  do  I  aeol— ItH  my  oHiULl 

^T^^eT^ '^ — '"■^:  : 

^  TEefniBsions  that  ensiled  must  be  coseemd; 
they  cannot  be  painted.  The  tears  of  die  asast- 
ants  were  suspended  by  wonder,  rather  than 
stopped  by  joy.  They  seemed  to  injure  inta  die 
eyes  of  their  lord  what  they  ou^t  to£eeL  Sor^ 
prise,  dimbt,  tenderness,  reapeety  aocoeededea^ 
other  in  the  countenanoeoflfae  youth.  Herses- 
ved  with  modeat  submissioB  the  efibaioa  «f  d» 
<dd, man's  tears  and  embraoea;  jet^  afraid  «f 
giving  a  loose  to  hiqpe,  and  suflpectmg  from  what 
had  passed  die  inA^dbility  of  Manfred'a  teo^er, 
he  cast  a  glance  towards  die  Prince,  aaif  to  ssy, 
c$nst  thou  be  unmoved  at  such  a  aoe»e  aa  this? 
'Manfred's  heart  was  capable  of  being  toadied. 
He  f otgot  his  ai^;er  in  his  aatonisitment ;  yet  hk 
pride  mbade  his  owning  himaslf  afecteo.  He 
even  doubted  whedier  thia  discovery  waa  nota 
contrivanceof  the  friar  to  aave  the  youth.  "What 
may  this  mean  ?"  said  ha.  "  How  ctfi  he  be  diy 
son  ?  Is  it  connstent  widi  diy  profrssion  or  im- 
puted sancdty  to  avow  a  peasant's  offipring  fat 
die  fi^t  of  thy  irr^ular  amours?"— "  Oh,  GodT 
said  the  holy  man,  "  dost  diou  question  his  be- 
ing mine?  could  (feel  the  anguish  I  do  if  I  were 
not  his  father?  Spare  him,  good  Prince!  tspu^ 
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bimi  and revflem««ttii(mpleMe8t.''r-'' Spue 
him^  tptiv  him  r  cried  the  attendtntiy  ^^  for  tint 
good  man'g  atke  !"--<'  Pteaoer  said  Manfred, 
aOenly ;  "  I  imut  know,  ere  I  am  disposed  to 
pardon.  A  saint's  bastard  may  be  no  samt  bjm» 
adf."— "  Iigmous  lord,"  said  Theodore ;  "  add 
notiasnittoGnielty.  If  lamthisTeneraUeman's 
SOB,  thon^  no  prinot,  as  thoa  art,  know,  the 
Mood  diat  flows  in  mj^Yeina—"  ''Yes,"  said  the 
friar,  interrupting  mm,  "  his  blood  is  noble; 
iMr  is  he  that  abject  thhig,  my  I6rd»  yoa  speak 
him.  He  ismylawMson ;  an^  Sicily  can  boas^ 
cf  few  hoiiBu  iiiuiii  l&cSent  thatrttisttrfj^aleo- 
— -Biit,  alas!  my  lord,  what  is  bidod!. 
rHiaobility !  We  are  all  reptiles,  miserable,  j 
ainfrd  creatures.   It  is  piety  alone  that  can  dia- 
tincoish  ns  from  the  dust  whence  we  sprang, 
and  whither  we  must  return." — "  Treoa  to  your 
«ermon,"  said  Manfred;  **  you  forget  you  are 
■o  kmger  Friar  Jerome,  but  t^  Count  of  Fal- 
conara.  Let  me  know  your  history  ;tou  will  have 
4ime  enough  to  moralise  hereafter ,  if  Tou  should 
not  happen  to  obtain  the  grace  of  tnat  sturdy 
47miiiml  there."^— ''  Mother  of  God !"  said  the 
If  frte,'' is  it  possible  my  knrd  can  refuse  a  fi&ther 
the  life  of  his  only,  his  kmg-lost  child  I  Trample 
me^  my  lord,  scorn,  afflict  me,  accept  my  life  for 
I    Us,  but  sMffe  my  son!"—*'  Thou  canst  fed, 
I    then,"  aaid  Manfred, ''/what  it  is  to  lose  an  on- 
'-   Ij  son  I   ■    •  Htde  hour  aoo  thou  didst  preach 
up  resignation  to  me.  Jll5f  house,  if  fate  so  plea- 
sed, mmt  perish— but  the  Count  of  Falconara" 
— '-'  Alas,  my  lofdl"  said  Jerome,  "  I  confess  I 
have  c^fended;  but  aggrayate  not  an  old  man's 
flufikingsl  I  boast  not  of  my  flunOy,  nor  think 
0f  sudi  ▼aaitiea-4t  ia  nature  that  plaids  lor  this 
boy ;  it  is  the  mcm^  of  the  dear  woman  that 
bore  him-*is  she,  Theodore,  is  she  dead?" — 
'"  Her  soul  has  long  been  with  the  blessed,"  said 
Hieodore.  "  Oh  f  how!"  cried  Jerome,  "tell  me 
^^No— sheishappr!  Thou  art  aUmT  care  now! 
—most  dread  lord  f  will  you       will  you  grant 
me  nwpoor  bor's  life  ?"—"  Return  to  thy  con- 
▼ent,*' answered  Manfred;  " conduct  the  prin- 
-^cess  hither ;  obey  me  in  what  else  thou  knowest ; 
Wid  I  promise  thee  the  lifet>f  thy  son."— "  Oh, 
:*iny  lora  r  said  Jerome, "  is  my  honesty  the  price 
I  must  pay  for  this  dear  youth's  safety  ?"—"  For 
me  .1"  cried  Theodore^  "  let  me  die  a  thousand 
dtttha,  rather  than  stain  thy  conscience^  What 
is  it  ^tyrant  would  exact  of  thee?  Is  the  prin- 
cess still  safe  from  his  power?  Protect  her,  thou 
▼enerable  M.  man,  and  let  all  the  weight  of  his 
•  wrath  fall  on  me."  Jerome  endeavoured  to  check 
^  the  impetuosity  of  the  vouth;  and  ere  Manfred 
could  reply,  the  trampung  of  horses  was  heard, 
and  a  bnuKU  trampet,  whicl\  hung  without  the 
gate  of  the  castle,  was  suddenly  somided.  At  the 
-   same  instant  the  sableplumes  on  the  enchanted 
helmet,  which  still  remained  at  the  other  end 
of  the  court,  were  tempestuoudy  agitated,  and 
nodded  durice,  as  if  bowed  by  some  invisiUe 
wearer. 
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CHAP.  III. 

MANPmxn's  heart;  ngkgave  him  when  heb^ 
held^the  |dumage  on  the  nm-adCteos  <^iaqiw  8h»- 

k«n  JiLismii^ihrlftflk  nmm^f^}l\rf73[  the  hnatm 

trumpet.  "  Fatiier,"  said  he  to  Jerome,  whom 
he  now  ceased  to  treat  as  Count  of  Falconara, 
"  what  mean  these  portents?  If  I  have  oflend- 
ed" — the  plumes  were  shaken  with  greater  vi»< 
knee  than  before.  "Unhappy  prince  that  I  am," 
jcried  Manfred— "holy  fiither !  will  younot  assist 
'me  with  your  prayers?" — "  My  lord,"  replied 
Jevome,  "  heaven  is  no  doubt  displeased  with 
your  mockerv  of  its  servants.  Submit  yourself 
to  the  church;  and  cease  to  persecute  her  mini- 
stars.  Dismiss  this  innocent  youth ;  and  learn 
to  respect  the  holy  character  I  wear.  Heaven  will 

not  be  trifled  with.   You  see" ^the  trumpet 

sounded  again.  "  I  admowledse  I  have  been  too 
hasty,"  said  Manfred.  "  Fatner,  do  you  go  to 
the  wicket,  and  demand  who  is  at  the  gate."-— 
"  Do  you  grant  me  the  life  of  Theodore?"  re- 
plied the  friar.—"  I  do^"  said  Manfred ;  "  but 
mquire  who  is  without  !^' 

Jerome,  foiling  on  the  neck  of  his  son,  dis- 
diajtpdd  a  flood  of  tears,  that  q>dce  the  ftihiess 
ofhissouL  "  You  {Hromised  to  go  to  the  gate^** 
said  Manfred.  "  I  thought,"  r^ied  the  fHav, 
"  your  highness  would  excuse  my  thanking  yoo 
first  in  this  tribute  of  my  heart.*—"  Go,  eld- 
est sfar,"  said  Theodcnre;  "  ob^  the  Prince;  I 
do  not  deserve  that  you  should  delay  his  sa^ 
faction  f<H-  me."  ' 

Jerome,  inquiring  who  was  widiout,  was  an- 
swered, a  henld.  "  From  whom?"  said  he. 
"  From  the  Kniyht  of  the  Gi«ntic  Sabre,"  said 
the  herald ;  ^^  ana  i  iliust  Ipciik  wiih  toe  usurp- 
cr  of  Otranto."  Jerome  returned  to  the  Prinoe, 
and  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the  message  in  the  vwy 
words  it  had  been  uttered.  The  first  sounds 
struck  Manfred  with  terror ;  but  when  he  heard 
himself  styled  usurper,  his  rage  rekindled,  and 
all  his  conraoe  revived.  "  Usurper  I  insalent 
villain!"  cried  he,  "  who  dares  to  question  my 
title?  Retire,  fiidier;  this  is  no  business  for 
monks ;  I  will  meet  this  presumptuous  nian  my- 
self.  Go  to  your  convent,  and  prepare  the  pnii- 
cess's  return ;  vour  son  shall  oe  a  hostage  fat 
your  fideli^ ;  his  life  depends  on  your  obedi- 
ence."— "  Good  heaven,  my  lord,"  cned  Jerome, 
"  your  highness  did  but  this  instant  fredv  par- 
don my  child— have  you  so  soon  fbrgot  tne  in- 
teiposition  of  heaven?"—"  Heaven,". rqpHed 
Manfred,  "  does  not  send  heralds  to  question 

the  title  of  a  lawful  prince ^I  doubt  whether 

it  even  notifies  its  vrOl  through  friars— but  that 
is  your  afiair,  not  mine.  At  present  you  know 
my  pleasure;  and  it  ia  not  a  saucy  herald  that 
smiU  save  your  son,  if  jpou  do  not  return  vnth 
the  princess." 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  holy  man  to  reply.— 
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Manfred  (xmiminded  bim  to  be  ocmducted  to  the 
Mtern-gate^  and  shut  out  from  the  caede ;  and 
he  ordered  some  of  his  attendants  to  earry  The- 
odore to  the  top  of  the  black  tower^  and  goard 
hhn  strictly ;  scarce  permitting  the  frtther  and 
son  to  exchange  a  hasty  embrace  at  parting.  He 
then  withdrew  to  the  Wl^  and  seating  hunself 
in  princely  state,  ordered  the  herald  to  be  ad^ 
nutted  to  nis  presence. 

*' Well,  thou  insolent  !"s«id  tbePrinoe^  *'what 

wouidst  thou  with  me  ?"— "  I  come/'  replied  he, 

^^  to  thee,  Manfred,  usurper  of  the  principality 

i)f  Otranto,  from  the  renowned  and  inyincibte 

pnight,  the  Knight  of  the  Gigantic  Sabre :  In  the 

f  name  of  his  lord,  Vrt»^t>ryL  ^yqnia  nf  yjcmM. 

J;  he  demands  the  InrlT  Tnnnrlla,  ffmitfli^  nr  thnt 
j  prince^  whom  thou  nast  basely  andtraitorously 
I  got  into  thy  power,  by  bribing  her  fiftlse  gnar- 
1  dians  during  nis  absence ;  and  he  requires  thee 
\ '  to  resign  the  principality  of  Otranto,  which  thou 
I  hast  usurpea  from  the  said  Lord  Frederic,  the 
I  nearest  of  blood  to  the  hwt  rightful  Lord,  Al« 
■%  fonso  the  Grood.  If  thou  dost  not  instantly  com- 
;'  ply  with  these  just  demands,  he  defles  thee  to 
sin^e  combat  to  the  last  extremity."  And  so 
saying,  the  herald  cast  down  his  warder. 

''And  where  is  this  bragfi;art  who  sends  thee  ?" 
said  Manfred.  "  At  the  ^stance  of  a  league/' 
said  the  herald;  "  he  comes  to  make  good  his 
lord's  claim  against  thee,  as  he  is  a  true  knight, 
and  thou  an  usurper  and  ravisher." 

Ii\jurious  as  this  challenge  was,  Manfred  r&« 
.  fleeted  that  it  was  not  his  interest  to  proyoke  the 
I  Marquis.  He  knew  how  well-founded  the  claim 
I  of  Frederic  was ;  nor  was  this  the  first  time  he 
I  hadheard  of  it.  Frederic's  ancestors  had  assumed 
the  style  of  Princes  of  Otranto  from  the  death  of 
Alfonso  the  Good  without  issue :  but  Manfr^, 
liis  fkther,  and  grandfather,  had  been  too  power-i 
fal  for  the  house  of  Vicenza  to  dispossess  them. 
\/Frederic,  a  martial  and  amorous  young  prince, 
had  married  a  beautifril  young  lady,  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  who  had  died  in  childbed 
of  Isabella.  Her  death  affected  him  so  mudi, 
that  he  had  taken  the  cross  and  gone  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
against  the  infidels,  made  prisoner,  and  reported 
to  be  dead.  When  the  news  reached  M^fred's 
ears,  he  bribed  the  guardians  of  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella to  deliyer  her  up  to  him  as  a  bride  tor  his 
eon  Conrad,  by  which  alliance  he  had  proposed 
to  unite  the  claims  of  the  two  houses.  This  mo- 
tiye,  on  Conrad's  death,  had  co-operated  to  maJce 
him  so  suddenly  resolye  on  espousing  her  him- 
self; and  the  same  reflection  determined  him 
now  to  endeayour  at  obtaining  the  omsent  of 
Frederic  to  this  marriage.  A  uke  policy  inspi- 
red him  with  the  thought  of  inyiting  Frederic's 
champion  into  his  castle,  lest  he  sl^uld  be  in- 
form^ of  Isabella's  flight,  which  he  strictly  en- 
joined his  domestics  not  to  disclose  to  any  of  tbe 
joiight's  retinue. 

'herald,"  said  Manfred,  as  soon  as  he  had 


digested  these  reflections, ''  ?et«ni  to  ^SbjmtM' 
ter,  and  tdl  him,  ere  we  liqiddate  ovr  dfiftrai* 
oes  by  the  sword,  Manfred  would  hold  flosMe  QOB* 
yerse  with  him.  Bid  him  wdcome  to  n^eastl^ 
where  by  my  faith,  as  I  am  a  due  knight,  be 
shall  haye  courteous  reception,  and  full  security 
for  himself  and  followers.  If  we  cannot  mS&m^ 
our  quarrel  by  amioible  means,  I  swear  be  umH 
depart  in  safety,  and  shall  haye  fdU  uOuAetkm 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms.  SohdpvieGod 
and  his  holy  Trinity !"  The  heraM  made  tfaier 
obeisances  and  redied. 

During  this  interriew,  Jerome's  nmid  was  agi- 
tated by  a  thousand  contrary  passions.  He  trem- 
bled for  die  life  of  his  son,  and  his  frrat  dMNSght 
was  to  penmade  Isabella  to  return  to  the  ca«le. 
Yet  he  was  scarce  leas  alanned  at  llie  ^mm^ 
of  her  union  with  Mailed.  He  dicaded  H^ 
polita's  unbounded  subnussion  to  die  wiU  of  her 
k)rd ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  bat  he  ooold 
alarm  her  piety  not  to  consent  to  a  diyorce,  if  he 
could  get  access  to  her;  ^et,diould  Manfred  £a- 
ooyer  that  the  obstruction  came  from  him,  it 
might  be  equaUyfrital  to  Theodore.  Hewasim- 
patient  to  know  whence  came  the  herald,  who 
with  so  little  management  had  qveadoned  the 
title  of  Manfr^ ;  yet  he  did  not  dare  abseat 
himself  fi!om  the  conyent,  lest  Isabdla  AemM 
kaye  it,  and  her  flight  be  imputed  to  him.  Ht 
returned  disconsola&y  to  the  monaatery,  uncer- 
tain on  what  oonduct  to  reaolye.  A  monk,  who 
met  him  in  the  pordi,  and  obseryed  bis  ntidan- 
choly  air,  said,  *'  Alas,  brodier,  is  it  tfaen  true 
that  we  haye  lost  our  excellent  Prineesa  Hippo- 
liU?"  The  holy  man  started  and  cried,  <' What 
meanest  thou,  brother?  IcamethisiiiatantfimB 
the  castle,  and  kfr  her  in  perfect  health."— 
^'jg^fmcg^/'  replied  the  other  friar,  "paaaedbjr 
the  conyent  but  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  ago  on  Ins 
way  from  die  casde,  and  reported  diat  her  high- 
ness was  dead.  AUourbredurenareg^iBetothft 
chapel  to  pnj  for  her  ha|ipy  transt  to  a  hettw 
life,  and  willed  me  to  wait  thy  arrivaL  Thef 
know  thy  holy  attachment  to  that  good  lady, 
and  are  anxious  ks  the  aflUction  it  will  caaae 
thee— indeed  we  haye  all  reason  to  weep ;  die 
was  a  mother  to  our  house— but  dna  life  is  but 
a  pilgrimage ;  we  must  not  murmur— we  aliafl 
all  &w  h«^!  May  our  end  be  like  her's.'"— 
"  Good  brother,  thou  dreamest,"  said  Jetome; 
'' I  tell  diee  I  come  from  the  casde,  and  kit  die 
Princess  welL— Where  is  die  Lady  Isabdk?" 
— "  Poor  gentlewoman .»"  replied  the  hmr ;  "  I 
told  her  the  sad  new8>  and  offered  her  spbkosi 
comfort;  I  reminded  her  of  the  transitory  con- 
dition of  mortality,  and  adyised  her  to  take  die 
yeil.  I  quoted  the  example  of  the  h<^  Princess 
Sanchia  of  Arragon."— **  Thy  leal  was  bad- 
able,"  said  Jerome,  impatiently ;  "  but  at  pre- 
sent it  was  unnecessary.  Hi^^liU  is  wdl— at 
least  I  trust  in  the  Lord  ^  is;  I  heard  nothiiig 
to  the  contrary — ^yet  methinks,  the  Pthmo's  car- 
neatness— well,  brodier^  but  where  is  die  Lady 
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InbeIkr--.''Ik]iavrnol,'' Mid  the  friar;  ''she 
wept  ;miich^  and  said  she  would  retire  to  her 
chamber."  Jerome  left  his  comrade  abniptl^> 
and  hastened  to  the  princess^  but  she  was  not  m 
her  chamber.  He  inauired  of  the  domestics  of 
the  convent,  but  ooula  learn  no  news  of  her.  He 
searched  in  Yaih  throughout  the  monastery  and 
the  church,  and  dispatched  messengers  round 
the  neighbourhood,  to  get  intelligenoe  if  she  had 
been  seen ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  good  man's  perplexity.  He  jud^d  that 
Isabella,  suroecting  Manfred  of  havine  precipi- 
tated his  wife's  death,  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
withdrawn  herself  to  some  more  secret  place  of 
concealment.  This  new  flight  would  probaldy) 
carry  the  Prince's  fury  to  the  hei^t.  The  re- 
port of  HippoUta's  death,  though  it  seemed  al< 
Boost  increaible,  mcreased  his  consternation 
and  though  Isabella's  escape  bespoke  her  aver- 
sion  of  Manfred  for  a  husband,  Jerome  ooul( 
£eel  no  oomfmrt  from  it,  while  it  endangered  the 
Uie  of  his  son.  He  determined  to  return  to  the 
castle,  and  made  several  of  his  brethren  aceom- 
pany  him,  to  attest  his  innocence  to  Manfred, 
and,  if  necessary,  join  their  inter cessimis  with  his 
fr)r  Theodore. 

The  Prince^  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  in- 
to the  court,  and  ordered  the  gates  of  the  castle 
to  be  flung  open  for  the  reception  of  the  stran- 
ger kni^t  and  his  train.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
cavalcade  arrived.  First  came  two  harbingers 
with  wands.  Next  a  herald,  followed  bv  two 
pages  and  two  trumpeters.  Thenanhundreafoot- 
guards.  These  were  attended  by  as  many  horse. 
After  them  flfty  footmen,  clothed  in  scarlet  and 
black,  the  colours  of  the  knig^t^  Then  a  led 
horse.  Two  heralds  on  each  side  of  a  ^tie- 
man  on  horseback  bearing  a  banner,  with  the 
arms*  of  Vicenza  and  Otranto  Quarterly— -a  dr- 
cunpstance  that  much  oflendea  Manfred — but 
he  stifled  his  resentment.  Two  more  pa^.  The 
knight's  omfessor  tdling  his  beads.  Fifty  more 
footmen  clad  as  before.  Two  knights  habited  in 
complete  armour,  their  beavers  down,  comrades 
to  the  principal  knight.  The  squires  of  the  two 
knights,  carrying  their  shields  and  devices.  The 
knight's  own  squire.  An  hundred  gentlemen  t 
bearing  an  enormous  sw(»d,  and  seeming  toj 
laint  under  the  wdght  of  it.  The  kni^t  fim-' 
self  on  a  chesnut  steed,  in  complete  armour,  his 
lanqe  in  the  rest,  his  face  entirely  concealed  by 
his  vizor,  which  was  surmounted  ^  a  large 
jdume  of  scarlet  and  black  feathers.  Fifty  fbot- 
gaards>  with  drums  and  trumpets,  dosed  the 
iffocession,  which  wheeled  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  to  make  room  for  the  prindpial  knight. 

As  soon  as  he  approached  the  gate,  he  stam- 
ped:  and  the  herald  advandng,  read  again  tae 
words  of  the  challenge.  Manfred's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  gigantic  sword,  a^d  he  scarce  seem- 
ed to  attend  to  the  cartel;  but  his  attention  was 
soon  diverted  by  a  tempest  of  wind  that  i^eebe- 


biiidliim.  Re  turned,  and  MIeld  the  plumes 
of  the  enchanted  hdmet  agitated  in  the  samd 
extraordinary  manner  as  baore.  It  reouired  in* 
trepidity  like  Manfred's  not  to  sink  under  a  con- 
currence of  drcumstance&  that  seemed  to  an- 
nounce his  hte.  Yet,  scorning  in  the  presence 
of  strangers  to  betray  the  courage  he  had  al-, 
ways  manifested,  he  said  boldly,  "  Sir  Xnidit,; 
whoever  thou  art,  I  bid  thee  wdcome.  If  thou^ 
art  of  mortal  mould,  thy  valour  shall  meet  its 
equal;  and  if  thou  art  a  true  knight,  thou  wilt 
9conk  to  employ  sorcery  to  carrv  tny  point.  Be 
these  omens  from  heaven  or  hell,  Manfred  trusts 
to  the  riditeousness  of  his  cause,  and  to  the  aid 
d  St  Nldiolas,  who  has  ever  protected  his  house. 
Alight,  Sir  Knifffat,  and  repose  Uiyself.  To-mor- 
row thou  Aalt  have  a  fair  field ;  and  heaven  be- 
friend the  juster  side!" 

The  knight  made  no  reply,  but  dismounting^ 
was  conducted  by  Manfred  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle.  As  they  traversed  the  court,  the  knight 
stopped  to  gaze  on  the  miraculous  casque ;  and 
kneeling  down,  seemed  to  pay  inwardl  v  for  some 
minutes.  Rising,  he  maae  a  sign  to  tne  Prince 
to  lead  on.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  hall, 
Manfred  jnroposed  to  the  stranger  to  disarm,  but 
the  knight  shook  his  head  in  token  of  refrisal. 
^'  Sir  Knigjit,"  said  Manfred,  '^  this  is  not  cour- 
teous; but  by  my  good  Mth  I  will  not  cross 
thee ;  nor  shall  thou  have  cause  to  complain  of 
the  Prince  of  Otranto.  No  treachery  is  designed 
on  my  part ;  I  hope  none  is  intended  on  thine. 
Here,  take  my  gage,  (giving  him  his  ring,^  your 
friends  and  you  snail  enjoy  the  laws  of  nospi- 
talitv.  Rest  here  until  refreshments  are  brought; 
I  wifi  but  give  orders  for  the  accommodation  of 
your  train,  and  return  to  you.^  The  three  knights 
Dowed,  as  accepting  his  courtesy.  Manfred  di- 
rected the  stranger  s  retinue  to  be  conducted  to 
an  adjacent  hospital,  founded  by  the  Princess 
Himwlita  for  the  recqtion  of  pilgrims.  As  they 
made  the  circuit  of  ihe  court  to  return  towards 
the  gate,  the  dnmtic  swOTd  burst  from  the  sup- 
porters, and  nuling  to  the  ground  opposite  to 
the  helmet,  remained  immovable.  Manfred,  al- 
most hardened  to  preternatural  appearances,  sur- 
mounted the  shock  of  this  new  prodigy,  and  re- 
turning to  the  haU,  where  by  this  tune  the  feast 
was  ready,  he  invited  his  suent  guests  to  take 
their  places.  Manfred,  however  ill  his  heart  was 
at  ease,  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  company  with 
mirth.  He  put  several  questions  to  them,  but 
was  answered  only  by  signs.  They  raised  their 
vizors  but  suffidently  to  feed  themselves,  and 
that  but  sparingly i  **  Sirs,"  said  the  Prince,  "ye 
are  thefirstguests  I  ever  treated  within  these  walls 
who  scorned  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  me; 
nor  has  it  oft  been  been  customary,  I  ween,  for 
pi4nces  to  hazard  their  state  and  mgnity  apinst 
strangers  and  mutes.  You  say  you  come  m  the 
name  of  ^^rederic  of  Vicenza ;  Inave  ever  heard 
that  he  was  a  gallant  tiid'oourteous  knight;  nac 
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wmM  he,ltm  Wd  to  my,  think  ii  bomth 
turn  to  mix  in  social  convene  with  a  prince  who 
is  his  eqiialt  and  not  unknown  by  deeds  in  arms 
•— StiU  ye  are  sitot— well^  be  it  as  it  may ;  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality  and  chivalry  ye  are  mas- 
ters of  this  roof:  Ye  shall  do  y<rar  pleasure 
**tot  come,  give  me  a  goblet  of  wine;  ye  will 
not  refnae  to  pledge  me  to  the  healths  a£  your 
fair  mistressea."  The  principal  knight  sighed 
and  crossed  hiasseif ,  and  was  rising  fitom  the 
board--''  Sir  Knight,"  said  Manfted,  "  what  I 
said  was  but  in  sport ;  I  shall  oonstrain  ;^u  in 
nothing;  use  your  i^ood liking.  Since nurdi  is 
not  your  moodC  let  us  be  sad.  Business  may  hit 
TOUT  fandes  better;  let  us  withdraw^  and  hear 
if  wbH  I  haf«  to  unfidd  may  be  better  relished 
^n  the  vain  e£taa  I  have  made  for  your  pas- 
time." 

Manfired  theiv  conducting  the  three  knights 
into  an  inner  diamber,  diiut  the  door,  and  in- 
viting them  to  be  seated,  began  thus,  addressing 
himaelf  to  Ihe  diief  personage. 

*'  You  come,  Sir  Kni^t,  as  I  understand,  in 
tftiaiiameof  theMarquiaof  Vioenia,  tore-de- 
mand die  lady  Isabelfit>  his  daughter,  who  has 
been  contracted,  in  the  fiice  of  hdv  churdi,  to 
my  sou,  by  die  consent  of  her  kgal  guardians; 
and  to  require  me  to  raign  my  dominiona  to 
jpour  lord,  who  gives  hiiyMMf  fcc^t^e  nearest  of 
Mood  ^Fm^s^hn^'whiiMe  soul  God  rest! 
I  diall  i^Skto^iHafcter  article  of  your  demands 
first.  You  must  know — your  lord  knows,  that 
I  ei^y  the  princmalitv  of  Otranto  from  my 
iWtW  pnti-nMRiniiJ^ag  lie  reeeTved  it  from  his 
faiher  DosLgiarcto.  Alfonso,  their  predecessor, 
dytl^ciuldlarm.thc  Holy  Land,  bequeathed 
his  estotes  to  my  grandftther,  Don  Rkardo,  in 
consideration  of  his  faithful  services."— The 
atraneer  dxx^  his  head. — "  Sir  Knight,"  said 
Manfred,  warmly,  *^  Ricardo  was  a  valittit  and 
upright  man ;  he  was  a  ^ous  man ; — ^witness  his 
munifioent  foundation  of  the  adjoining  churdi 
and  two  convents.  He  was  peculiariy  patronised 
by  St  Nichola»--my  grandmdier  was  incapable 
— I  say,  sir,  Don  Riearao  was  incapable — excuse 
me,  your  interruption  has  disoniered  me.  I 
venerate  the  memory  ef  my  grsndfrther.  Well! 
airs,  he  held  this  estate ;  he  held  it  by  hia  good 
awOTd,  and  by  the  frvour  of  St  Nicholas— so  did 
my  fathei^--and  so,  sin,  will  I,  oome  what  oome 
wul.  But  Frederic,  your  krd.  Is  nearest  in 
bkwd— I  have  eonsented  to  put  my  title  to  the 
issue  of  the  sword--does  that  implv  a  vicious 
dtle?  I  mig^t  have  asked,  where  is  Frederic 
your  lord?  Report  speaka him  dead  in  captivity. 
Vou  say,  yomr  actions  say,  he  lives — ^I  question 
ft  not — I  mi^t,  sirs,  I  might,  but  I  do  not. — 
Otiber  princes  would  bid  Frederic  take  his  in- 
heritance by  force,  if  be  can.  lliey  would  not 
stake  their  digni^  on  a  sin|^  combat ;  they 
would  not  aabmit  It  to  the  dsdsion  of  unknown 
mutes!  Pard«nnc,gewticua«i,  lamtoo^ 


But  suppose  youradvea  in  my  situation ; — aa  ye 
are  stout  knignts,  would  it  not  move  your  diokr 
to  have  your  own  and  the  honour  of  your  anoes- 
tors  called  in  question  ?  But  to  the  point.  Te 
require  me  to  odiver  up  the  Lady  Isabelb—eirs, 
i  must  ask  if  ye  are  authoriaed  to  reeetve  her  ?^ 
Hie  knia^t  podded.-*^'  Receive  her,"  continued 
Manfred ;  ^^  well,  you  are  audiorixed  to  receive 
her :  but,  gentle  loiight,  may  I  ask  if  you  haw 
fun  powers  ?"-^The  knight  nodded.—*'  Tw 
weA,  said  Manfred;  "  then  hear  what  I  have 
to  oflfer : — ^Ye  see,  gentlemen,  before  you,  tiie 
most  unhappy  of  men !  (he  b^^  to  weep]h- 
affiird  me  your  compassion ;  I  am  entitled  to  it ; 
indeed  I  am.  Know,  I  have  lost  my^cmly  ha|ie, 
^ji^Jf  ^  mpDort  of  my  house— Conrad  died 
y  ester-morning. — The  knights  discovered  signs 
of  surprise. — *'  Yes,  sirs,  frite  has  disposed  of  ray 
son.  IsabeUa  is  at  libertjr."— ''  Do  you  then 
restore  her  ?"  cried  the  duef  knight,  breaking 
silence. — "  Affi>rd  me  vour  patience,"  said  Man- 
fred. "  I  r^knce  to  find,  by  this  testimony  of 
your  good-wul,  that  tiiis  matter  may  be  adjust- 
ed without  bloodshed.  It  is  no  interest  of  mine 
dictates  what  little  I  have  frrther  to  say.  Te 
behold  in  me  a  man  disgusted  widi  the  world. 
The  loss  of  my  son  has  weaned  me  frum  eartlily 
cares.  Power  and  ^teatness  have  no  longer  any 
charms  in  my  eyes.  I  wished  to  tranftnit  tae 
aesptre  I  had  received  from  my  ancestors  wi A 
honour  to  my  son— but  that  is  over  1  Lifeitadf 
is  so  indi£mnt  to  me,  that  I  accepted  your  do- 
Aance  with  joy ;— a  good  knig^  cannot  go  to 
the  spave  with  more  satisfaction  than  when  ftD- 
ing  m  his  vocation.  Whatever  is  the  wiH  of 
Heaven,  I  submit ;  for,  ska !  sirs,  I  am  a  man 
o(  many  sorrows.  Manfred  is  no  object  of  ^vy; 
but  no  doubt  you  are  acquainted  with  my  atory  .* 
Th^  knight  made  signs  of  ignorsnce,  and  seem- 
ed curious  to  have  Mailed  proceed. — *'  Is  it 
possiUe,  an,"  continued  the  Prince,  **  tbat  my 
atory  should  be  a  secret  to  you?  Have  you 
heard  nothing  relatmg  to  me  and  the  IHinuas 
Hippolita  ?"--Thej  &6k  thenr  heada.— ''  No ! 
Thus  then,  sirs,  it  18 :  Youthmkmeambttieus: 
ambition,  alas !  is  composed  of  mere  rugged 
materisls.  If  I  were  amlntioos,  I  should  net 
for  so  many  years  have  been  a  p^  to  all  the 
hdl  of  conscientious  scrapes ;  but  I  weary  your 
patience;  I  will  be  Inief.  Know  then,  that  I 
nave  Wng  been  troubled  in  mind  on  my  atucB 
with  the  Rinoess  Hippolita.  Oh,  sirs,  if  ye  were 
acquainted  with  that  ezcdlent  woman !  tf  ye 
knew  that  I  adore  her  like  a  mistress,  and  ciie- 
rish  her  as  a  friend  l-^But  man  was  not  bom 
fcHTjperfeet  happiness ;— she  diares  my  scrupleB, 


and  with  her  cMisent  I  have  brou^^t  i 
bef<Me  thediurch,  £»>  we  are  rdated  within  die 
forbidden  degrees.  I  expect  every  hour  the  de- 
finitive sentence  that  must  separate  us  for  ever 
— 4  am  sure  you  feek  for  me— I  see  you  do- 
pardon  these  tears  T— The  faiig^  gaaed  on 
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each  other,  wondcsing  where  this  wonld  end.— 
Manfred  continued.  *'  The  death  of  my  son 
hetiding  while  my  soul  was  under  this  anxiety, 
I  thought  of  nothing  hut  resigning  my  donn- 
nions,  and 'retiring  for  eyer  from  the  si^t  <^ 
mankiBd.  My  only  difficulty  was  to  fix  on  a 
suoeessor,  who  would  he  tender  of  my  people, 
and  to  dkpose  of  the  Li^  Isahella,  who  is  dear 
to  me  as  my  own  hlood.  I  was  willing  to  restore 
the  line  of  Alfonso,  eyen  in  his  most  mstant  km- 
dred ;  and  though,  jpardmi  me,  I  am  satisfied  it 
was  his  will  that  Ricardo's  lineage  riiould  take 
place  of  his  own  relations,  yet  where  was  I  to 
search  for  those  relations  ?  I  knew  of  none  hut 
Frederic  your  lord ;  he  was  a  captiye  to  the  in- 
fidels, or  dead ;  and  were  he  Hying,  and  at  home, 
would  he  quit  the  fiourishing  state  of  Vicenza 
for  the  inconsiderahie  principality  of  Otranto  ? 
If  he  would  not,  could  I  hear  the  thought  of 
aeeing  a  hard  unfeeling  yiceroy  set  oyer  my  poor 
fidthnQ  people  ?  for,  snrs,  I  loye  my  people,  and, 

thank  heayen,  am  beloyed  hy  them But  ye 

wiH  ask,  whkher  tends  this  long  discourse? 
briefly  then,  dms,  sirs.  Heayoi  in  your  anriyal 
seems  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  these  difficult 
ties  and  my  misfivrtunes.  The  Lsdy  Isahefia  is  at 
liberty;  I  shall  soon  be  so— I  w<mld  submit  to 
any  thing  for  the  good  of  my  people— were  it 
not  the  best,  the  only  way  to  extinguisk  the 
feuds  between  our  families,  if  I  was  to  tdce  the 
Lady  Isabella  to  wife — ^you  start — ^but  though 
Hijppolita's  yirtues  will  eyer  be  dear  to  me,  a 
Prmce  must  not  consider  himself;  he  is  born 
for  his  people." — A  seryant  at  that  instant  en- 
tering the  diamber,  i^vprised  Manfred  that  Je- 
rome and  seyeral  of  his  bretinren  demanded  im- 
mediate access  to  him. 

The  Prmce,  proy oked  at  this  interruption,  and 
fearing  that  the  Briar  would  disooyer  to  the  stran- 
gers that  Isabella  had  taken  sanctuary,  was  go- 
uig  to  forbid  Jerome's  entrance;  but,  recollect- 
ing that  he  was  certainly  arriyed  to  notify  the 
pnnoess  8  return,  Manfred  began  to  excuse  oim- 
aelf  to  die  kni^ts  iex  leaying  them  for  a  few 
moments,  but  was  preyented  by  the  arrtyol  of 
^e  friaxa.  Manfred  angrily  rcnrimaaded  them 
ftr  their  intrusion,  and  would  haye  forced  them 
hack  from  the  chamber;  but  Jerome  was  too 
much  agitated  to  be  repulsed.  He  declared  aloud 
the  flight  of  IsabeUa,  wlthprotestaticmsof  hiaown 
ipnocence.  Manfred,  distracted  at  the  news,  and 
ift>t  less  at  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
strangers,  uttered  nothing  but  incoherent  sen- 
tences, now  upbraiding  the  friar,  now  apoilo- 
ering  to  die  kn%hts,  earnest  to  know  what  was 
become  of  Iitobella,  yet  equally  afraid  of  their 
knowing;  impatient  to  pnraie  her,  yet  dread- 
ing to  haye  ihem.  join  in  die  pursuit.  He  ofier- 
ed  to  difflpatdi  messengers  in  quest  €i  her ;  but 
die  dnet  kni^t  no  longer  keeping  silence,  re- 
proached Manfred  in  bitter  terms  for  his  dark 
^and  ambiguoiistkafing,  anddemanded  t^icmnae 


of  Isabdla's  first  absence  from  the  castle.  Man- 
ttedi,  casting  a  stem  look  aMpmne,  implying  a 
command  of  silence,  pretenRR  that  on  Conrad's 
death  he  had  placed  ner  in  a  sanctuary  uniil  he 
could  determine  how  to  dispose  of  her.  Jerome, 
who  tronbled  for  his  smi's  me,  did  not  dare  con- 
tradict this  falsehood ;  but  (me  of  hu  brethren, 
not  under  the  same  anxiety,  dedared  frankly, 
that  she  had  fied  to  their  church  in  the  precea- 
ing  niffht  The  Prince  in  yain  endeayoured  to 
stop  tnis  discoyery,  which  oyerwhelmed  him 
with  shame  and  conf^on.  The  princqwl  stran- 
ger, amazed  at  the  contradictions  he  heard,  and 
more  than  hidf  persuaded  diat  Manfred  had  se- 
creted the  princess,  notwithstanding  the  c(»- 
cem  he  expressed  at  her  flight,  rusmnff  to  the 
door,  said,  **  Thou  traitor  Prince,  IsabdUa  shall 
be  found  r  Manfred  endeayoured  to  hold  him, 
but  the  other  kni^ts  assisting  their  comrade, 
he  broke  from  the  Prince,  and  hastened  into  the 
court,  demanding  Ins  attendanta.  MaBfred,find- 
ing  it  yain  to  diyert  him  from  die  pursuit,  offer- 
ed to  accompany  him ;  and  summcming  his  at- 
tendants, and  taking  Jerome  and  some  of  die 
friars  to  guide  diem,  they  issued  from  ^  caa- 
de ;  Manfred  priyately  giyingoiders  to  haye  the 
knight's  company  secured,  while  to  the  knig^ 
he  aifected  to  dispatdi  a  messenger  to  require 
dieir  assistance. 

The  company  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  aa»- 
tle,  than  MatQda,  who  feh  heraelf  deenly  inte- 
rested for  the  young  peasant,  since  die  had  seen 
him  condemned  to  death  in  the  hall,  and  whose 
diou^ts  had  been  taken  up  widi  concerting 
measures  to  saye  him,  was  mfoimed  by  some 
of  the  female  attendants,  diat  Manfred  hid  dis- 
patched all  his  mai  yarious  ways  in  pursuit  of 
Isabella.  He  had  in  his  hurry  giyen  this  order 
in  general  terms,  not  meaning  to  extend  it  to  the 
^uard  he  had  set  upon  Theodore,  but  forgetting 
It.  The  domestics,  officious  to  obey  so  percn^ 
tory  a  Prince,  and  urged  by  their  own  curiosity 
ana  loye  of  noyeky  to  join  in  any  prec^>itate 
ehace,  had,  to  a  man,  left  die  casUe.  Matilda 
disengaged  hersdf  from  her  women,  stole  u{^ 
to  the  blMd[  towier,  and  unbolting  the  doori 
presented  herself  tp  die  astonished  Theodore^ 
*'  Young  man,"  said  die,  '*  though  filial  duty, 
and  womanly,  modesty  condemn  the  st^  I  am 
taking,  yet  holy  cfaari^surmountii^  all  other 
ties,  justifies  dus  act.  Fly;  the  doors  of  thy  pri-| 
son  are  epen.  My  &dier  and  his  domestics  are  1 
ahsoit,  but  Ihey  may  soon  return.  Begone  in  = 
safety ;  and  may  the  angds  of  heayen  direct  thy 
course!" — ^'  Thou  art  surely. one  of  those  an- 
gels !"  said  die  emraptured  Theodore.   ''  None 

but  a  Uessed  saint  could  speak,  could  act 

could  look  Hke  thee !— may  I  not  know  the  name 
of  my  diyine  protectress !  mediou|^  thou  na- 
medst  thy  father.  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  Manfred's 
bkxid  fed  holy  nily?— Lordy  lady,  thou  an- 
not  ■     iwt  how  art  ^jum  hoe  thy- 
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sdf  ?  why  dost  thou  neglect  thy  owii  safety^  and 
waste  a  tnoughMM  wretch  like  Theodore  }  let 
us  fly  together,  flfe  life  thou  bestowest  shall  be 
dedioated  to  thy  defence." — *^  Alas,  thou  mis- 
takes'^" said  Matilda,  sighing ;  '^  I  am  Man- 
fred's daughter,  but  no  dangers  await  me."-« 
'^Amazement !"  said  Theodore ;  *'  but  last  night 
I  blessed  myself  for  yielding  thee  the  serrice  my 
gracious  compassion  so  charitably  returns  me 
now." — ''  Still  thou  art  in  an  error,"  said  the 
princess ;  "  but  tliis  is  no  time  for  explanation. 
Fly,  virtuous  youth,  while  it  is  in  my  power  to 
save  thee.  Should  my  father  return,  tnou  and 
I  both  ihould  indeed  have  cause  to  tremble." 
— "  How?"  said  Theodore;  "  thinkest  thou, 
charming  maid^  that  I  will  accept  of  Ufe  at  the 
hazard  of  aught  calamitous  to  thee  ?  better  I  en- 
dured a  thousand  deaths." — "  I  run  no  risk," 
said  Matilda,  *'  but  by  thy  delay.  Depart ;  it 
cannot  be  known  that  I  assisted  thy  flight" — 
"  Swear  by  the  saints  above,"  said  Theodore, 
'^  that  thou  canst  not  be  sun>ected;  else  here  I 
vow  to  wait,  whatever  can  befal  me." — "  Oh, 
thou  art  too  generous,"  said  Matilda ;  "  but  rest 
assured  that  no  suspicion  can  alight  on  me."— 
*^  Give  me  thy  beauteous  hand  in  token  that 
thou  dost  not  deceive  m^"  said  Theodore ;  "  and 
let  me  bathe  it  with  the  warm  tears  of  gratitude." 
— "  Forbear,"  said  the  princess, "  this  must  not 
be*" — ''  Alas,  said  Theodore,  "  I  have  never 

tm  but  calamity  until  this  hour — ^perhaps 
never  know  other  fortune  again.    Sufler 
haste  raptures  of  holy  gratitude.  Tis  my 
would  print  its  eflusions  on  thy  hand."— 
^  "  Forbear,  and  Ix^one,"  said  Matilda ; — "  how 
would  Isabella  approve  of  seeing  thee  at  my 
feet  ?" — "  Who  is  Isabella  ?"  said  the  young 
man  with  surprise.  '^  Abmel  I  fear,"  said  the 

Siincess,  ^'  I  am  serving  a  deceitful  one ! — ^hast 
tiou  for^t  thy  curiosity  this  morning?" — "  Thy 
looks,  thy  actions,  all  thy  beauteous  self,  seem 
an  emanation  of  divinity,  said  Theodore ;  '^but 
thy  words  are  dark  and  mysterious-^— -speak, 
laay,  speak  to  thy  servant's  comprehension."— 
*'  l*hou  understandest  but  too  well,"  said  Ma^ 
tilda  ;  ''but  once  more,  I  command  thee  to  be- 
gone. Thv  blood,  which  I  may  preserve,  will 
be  on  my  ncad,  if  I  waste  the  tume  in  vain  dis- 
course."— "  I  go,lady,"  said  Theodore,  ''because 
it  is  thy  will,  and  b^»use  I  would  not  bring  the 
grey  hurs  of  my  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Say  but,  adored  lady,  that  I  have  thy  gentle 
pity."—"  Stay,"  said  Matilda,  "  I  will  conduct 
thee  to  the  subterraneous  vault  by  which  Isa- 
bella escaped ;  it  will  lead  thee  to  ue  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  where  thou  mayest  take  sanctuary." 
— "  What !"  said  Theodore,  "  was  it  another, 
and  not  thy  lovely  self,  that  I  assisted  to  find 
the  subterraneous  passage  ?"— "  It  was,"  said 
Matilda ;  "  but  ask  no  more.  I  tremble  to  see 
thee  still  abide  here.  Fly  to  the  sanctuary." — 
"  To  sanctuary?"  said  TheodcNre.  "  No^  prin- 


cess ;  sanctuaries  are  fbr  h^Ieas  danis^,  or  ftr 
criminals.  Theodore's  soul  is  free  from  guilt, 
nor  will  wear  the  appearance  of  it.  Give  me  a 
sword,  lady,  and  thy  nither  shall  learn  that  T^e^ 
odore  scorns  an  ignominious  flight."—"  UmA 
youth,"  said  Matilda,  "  thou  wouldst  not  daate 
to  lift  thy  presumptuous  arm  against  the  Prince 
of  Otranto?"— "  Not  against  thy  &ther;  in- 
deed, I  dare  not,"  said  Tlieodore.  "  Excoae  nt, 

lady ;  I  had  forgotten but  could  I  gaxe  en 

thee,  and  remember  thou  art  spruns  fivm  the 

tyrant  Manfred? ^but  he  is  thy  ftther^  and 

from  this  moment  my  injuries  are  buried  ai 
oblivion."  A  deep  and  hollow  groan,  wfaidi 
seemed  to  come  from  above,  starUed  the  prin- 
cess and  Theodore.  "  Good  heaven !  we  aro 
overheard !"  said  the  princess.  Tliey  fiatened, 
but  perceived  no  further  noise;  they  both  con- 
cluded it  the  efiect  of  pent-up  vapours  ;  and  the 
I^incess,  preceding  Theodore  sofuy,  carried  him 
to  her  &tner's  armoury,  where,  equipping  Inra 
with  a  complete  suit,  he  was  conducted  by  Ma- 
tilda to  the  postern-gate.  "  Avoid  ihe  town,** 
said  the  princess,  "  and  aU  the  western  side  of 
the  castle.  It  is  (here  the  search  must  be  ma- 
king by  Manfred  and  the  strangers ;  Vat  Ide 
thee  to  the  opposite  quarter.  Yonder,  bdiind 
that  forest  to  the  east,  is  a  chain  of  rocks,  hol- 
lowed into  a  kbyrintb  of  caverns  thiU  readi  to 
the  sea-coast.  Tnere  thou  mayest  lie  concealed, 
tiU  thou  canst  make  signs  to  some  vessel  to  pnt 
on  shore  and  take  thee  oflT.  Go !  heaTen  be  my 
guide ! — and  sometimes  in  thy  prayers  remem- 
ber—Matilda !"  Theodore  fhmg  hmofldf  at  her 
feet,  and  seizing  her  Uly  hand^  which  with 
stn^les  she  sunered  him  to  kiss,  he  vowed  on 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  himself  knight- 
ed, and  fervently  entreated  her  penni«m  to 
swear  himself  eternally  her  kni^t. — ^Ere  the 
princess  could  reply,  a  clap  of  thunder  was  sad- 
denly  heard,  that  shook  tne  battlements.  The- 
odore, regardless  of  the  tempest,  would  have 
urged  his  suit ;  but  the  princess,  dismayed,  re- 
treated hastily  into  the  castle,  and  conunanded 
the  youth  to  be  gone,  wiA  an  air  that  would  not 
be  msobeyed.  He  sighed  and  retired,  but  wid^ 
eyes  fbiei  on  die  gate,  until  Matilda  closing  it,^ 
put  an  end  to  an  interview,  in  which  the  heirtaj 
of  both  had  drunk  so  deeply  of  a  passion,  whiehj 
both  now  tasted  for  the  first  time.  ' 

Theodore*'went  pensively  to  the  convent,  to' 
acquaint  his  frtther  with  his  deliveranoe«  l%etfe 
he  learned  the  absence  of  Jerome,  and  (he  pur- 
suit diat  was  making  alter  the  Lady  Isabola, 
with  some  particulars  of  whose  story  he  new 
first  became  acquainted.  The  generous  gaflan- 
try  of  his  nature  prompted  him  to  widi  to  as- 
sist her;  but  die  monks  could  lend  him  no 
lights  to. guess  at  the  route  she  had  taken.  He 
was  not  tempted  to  wander  far  in  seardi  of  her, 
for  the  idea  of  Matilda  had  imprinted  itadf  so 
strongly  on  his  heart,  that  he  <9Mild  not  bear  to 
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Ase&t  himself  at  much  distance  firom  her  abode. 
^The  tenderness  Jerome  had  expressed  for  him 
concurred  to  confirm  this  reluctance;  and  he 
even  persuaded  himself  that  filial  affection  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  hovering  between  the  cas- 
tle and  monastery^  imtil  Jerome  should  return 
at  night.  Theodore  at  length  determined  to  re-, 
/  jmir  to  the  iRorest  that  Matilda  had  pointed  out 
'-j  to  him.  Arriving  there,  he  sought  the  gloomiest 
H  shades,  as  best  suited  to  the  pleasing  melan- 
I  choly  that  reigned  in  his  mind.  In  this  mood 
be  roved  insensibly  to  the  caves  which  had  for- 
merly se^ed  as  a  retreat  to  hermits,  and  were 
now  repOTted  round  the  country  to  be  haunted 
by  evU  spirits.  He  recollected  to  have  heard  this 
tnidition ;  and  being  of  a  brave  and  adventu- 
rous disposition,  he  wiUingly  indulged  his  cu- 
riosity in  explcnring  the  secret  recesses  of  this 
bibynnth.  He  had  not  penetrated  far  before  he 
thought  he  heard  the  steps  of  some  person  who 
seemed  to  retreat  befcnrelum.  Theodore,  though 
firmly  grounded  in  all  our  holy  £uth  enjoins  tone 
believed,  IukI  no  apprehension  that  good  men  were 
abandoned  without  cause  to  the  malice  of  the 
powers  of  darkness.  He  thought  the  place  more 
likely  to  be  infested  robbers,  than  by  those  in- 
fernal agents  who  are  reported  to  molest  and 
bewilder  travellers.   He  had  long  burned  with 

impatience  to  improve  his  valour drawing 

bis  sabre,  he  marched  sedately  onwards,  still  di- 
recting his  steps,  as  the  imperfect  rustling  soimd 
before  him  1^  the  way.   The  armour  he  wore 
was  a  like  indication  to  the  person  who  avoided 
bim.  Theodore,  now  convinced  that  he  was  not 
mistaken, redoubled  his  pace,  and  evidentl^gain- 
ed  on  the  p^son  that  fled,  whose  haste  mcrea- 
sing,  Theodore  came  up  just  as  a  woman  fell 
breathless  befcnre  him.  He  hasted  to  raise  her, 
-  but  her  terror  was  so  sreat,  that  he  apprehend- 
ed she  would  faint  in  his  arms.  He  used  every 
gentle  word  to  dispel  her  alarms,  and  assured 
ner,  that,  fJEu:  from  ii\jurii^  he  would  defend 
her  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  The  lady,  recovering 
^    her  ^irits,  from  his  courteous  demeanour,  and 
.     niaing  on  her  protector,  said,  " Sure,I  haveheard 
.    wiat  voice  bemre !" — "  Not  to  my  knowledge," 
t    replied  Theodore, ''  unless,  as  I  conjecture,  mou 
'     srt  the  Lady  Isabella."—"  Merciful  heaven  j" 
cried  she,  "  thou  art  not  sent  in  quest  of  me,  art 
thou?"  and  saying  these  words,  she  threw  her- 
'self  at  his  feet,  ai^  besought  him  upt  to  dehver 
her  up  to  Manfired.— '*  To  Manfred!"  cried 
Theodore ;  "  no>  lady,  I  have  once  already  de- 
bvered  thee  from  his  tyranny,  and  it  shdl  fare 
hard  with  me  now,  but  I  will  place  thee  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  dariM."— ''  Is  it  possible,"  said  she, 
'*  that  thou  shouldst  be  the  generous  unknown 
whom  I  met  last  night  in  the  vault  of  the  cas- 
tle ?  sure  thou  art  not  a  mortal,  but  my  guar- 
dian angeL    On  my  knees  let  me  thanik'^ 

**  Hold,  gentle  Princess,"  said  Theodore, "  nor  de- 
mean tiiyself  before  a  poor  and  friendless  young 


man.  If  heaven  has  sdected  me  for  thy  deliver- 
er, it  will  accomplish  its  work,  and  strengthen 
my  arm  in  thy  cause.   But  come,  lady,  we  are 
too  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern ;  let  us  seek  its 
inmost  recesses.    I  can  have  no  tranouillity  tiU 
I  have  placed  thee  beyond  the  reacn  of  dan- 
;er." — ''  Alas,  what  mean  you,  sir  ?"  said  slu 
f  Though  all  your  actions  are  noble,  though  you 
entiments  speak  the  purity  of  your  soul,  is  itl 
Itting  that  I  should  accompanv  you  alone  in  | 
hese  perplexed  retreats?  Should  we  be  found 
(together^  what  would  a  censorious  world  think 
of  my  conduct  ?" — "  I  respect  your  virtuous  de-  j 
.  licacy,"  said  Theodore ;  '*  nor  do  you  harbour 
|a  suspicion  that  wounds  my  honour.    I  meant 
to  conduct  you  into  the  most  private  cavity  of 
these  rocks,  and  then,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
to  guard  their  entrance  againstevery  living  thing. 
Besides,  lady,"  continued  he,  drawing  a  deep 
sigh,  ''  beauteous  and  all  perfect  as  your  form 
is,  and  though  my  wishes  are  not  guiltless  of 
aspiring,  know,  my  soul  is  dedicated  to  another  ; 
and  although"  a  sudden  noise  prevented  ' 

Theodore  from  proceeding.  They  soon  distin- 
guished these  sounds,  '^  Isabella !  what  ho !  Isa- 
bella 1" — The  trembling  princess  relapsed  in- 
to her  fdHiner  agony  of  fear.  Theodore  endea- 
voured to  encourage  her,  but  in,  vain.  He  as- 
sured h»  he  would  rather  die  than  sufibr  her  to 
return  under  Manfred's  power,  and'begging  her 
to  remain  concealed,  he  went  forth  to  prevent 
the  person  in  search  of  her  from  approaching. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  he  found  an  arm- 
ed knight,  discoursing  with  a  peasant,  who  as- 
sured him  he  had  seen  a  lady  enter  the  passes  of 
the  rock.  The  knight  was  preparing  to  seek  her, 
when  Theodore,  placing  himself  in  his  wav,  with 
his  sword  drawn,  stermy  forbade  him,  at  hk  pe- 
ril, to  advance.  ^^  Ana  who  art  thou  who  darcst 
to  cross  my  way?"  said  the  knight  haughtily* 
"  One  who  does  not  dare  more  than  he  will  per- 
form," said  Theodore.  "  I  seek  the  Lady  Isa- 
bella," said  the  knight,  *'  and  understand  she 
has  taken  refrige  among  these  rocks.  Impede 
me  not,  or  thou  wilt  repent  having  provoked 
my  resentment." — *'  Thy  purpose  is  as  odious 
as  thy  resentment  is  contemptible,"  said  Theo- 
dore. "  Return  whence  thou  camest,  or  we  shall 
soon  know  whose  resentment  is  most  terrible."  . 
The  stranger,  who  was  the  principal  knight  that ; 
had  arrived  from  the  Marquis  of  Vicenaa,  had 
galloped  from  Manfred  as  he  was  busied  in  get-  \ 
ting  mformation  of  the  princess,  and  giving  va- 
rious orders  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  power 
of  the  three  ki^ghts.  Their  chidT  had  suspected 
Manfred  of  being  privy  to  the  princess  s  ab- 
sconding ;  and  this  insult  from  a  man  who,  he 
concluded,  was  stationed  by  that  Prince  to  se- 
crete her,  confirming  his  suspicions,  he  made  no 
reply,  but  discharging  a  blow  with  his  sabre  at 
Tn€»dore,  would  soon  haVe  removed  all  obstruc- 
tion, if  Theodore,  who  took  him  for  oneof  Man- 
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iM's  ctptfdni^  «iid  wbo  had  110  sooBCT  g^TBM  Ihe 
provocation  than  he  prepared  to  supfxnrt  it^  had 
not  received  the  stroke  on  his  shield.  The  valour 
diat  had  so  long  heen  smothered  in  his  hreast, 
hroke  forth  at  once ;  he  rushed  impetuously  on 
the  knight,  whose  pride  and  wrath  were  not  less 
powerful  incentives  to  hardy  deeds.  The  com-^ 
iMtt  was  fbrious,  hut  not  long.  Theodore  wound- 
ed the  knight  in  three  several  places,  and  at  last 
disarmed  mm,  as  he  fainted  hy  the  loss  of  blood. 
The  peasant.  Who  had  fled  on  the  first  onset,  had 
^  given  the  alarm  to  some  of  Manfred's  domestics, 
who,  by  his  orders,  were  dispersed  throu^  the 
forest,  m  pursuit  of  Isabella.  They  csme  up  as 
the  knight  fell,  whom  they  soon  discovered  to 
he  the  noble  stranger.  Theodore,  notwithstand- 
ing his  hatred  to  Manfred,  could  not  behold  the 
victory  he  had  gained  without  emotions  of  nity 

(and  generosity ;  but  he  was  more  touched  wnen 
he  learned  the  quality  of  his  adversary,  and  was 
{informed  that  he  was  no  retainer,  but  an  enemy 
of  Manfred.  He  assisted  the  servants  of  the  lat- 
ter in  disarming  the  knisht,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his 
wounds.  The  knight  recovering  Ins  speech,  said^ 
in  a  faint  and  faultering  voice,  "  Genorous  foe, 
we  have  both  been  in  an  error.  I  took  thee  for  an 
instrument  of  the  tyrant ;  I  perceive  thou  hast 
anade  the  like  mistake — it  is  too  late  for  excuses 
p-I  hbki — ^if  Isabella  is  at  hand,  adl  her — I 
nave  important  secrets  to  ■"  *'  He  is  dying," 
said  one  of  the  attendants  ;  "  has  nobody  a  cru- 
cifix about  them  ?  Andrea,  do  thou  nray  over 
him."—''  Fetdi  some  water,"  said  Thc^ore, 
''  and  pour  it  down  his  throat,  while  I  hasten  to 
the  princess." — Saying  this,  he  flew  to  Isabella, 
and  m  few  words  told  ner  modestly,  that  he  had 
been  so  unf<«tunate,  by  mistake,  as  to  wound  a 
gentleman  from  her  father's  court,  who  wished, 
ere  he  died,  to  impart  something  of  consequence 
to  her.  The  princess,  who  had  been  transported 
at  hearing  the  voice  of  Theodore,  as  he  called  to 
her  to  come  forth,  was  astonished  at  what  she 
heard.  Sufi^ering  herself  to  be  conducted  by  The- 
odore, the  new  proof  of  whose  valour  recalled 
her  dispersed  spuits,  she  came  where  the  bleed- 
ing knight  lay  speechless  on  the  ground;  but 
her  fears  returned,  when  she  beheld  the  domes- 
tics of  Manfred.  She  would  again  have  fled,  if 
Theodore  had  not  made  her  observe  that  they 
were  unarmed,  and  had  not  threatened  them 
with  instant  death,  if  they  should  dare  to  seize 
the  iHincess.  The  stranger,  openinff  his  eyes, 
and  beholding  a  woman,  said, ''  Art  thou — ^pray 
tell  me  trulj — art  thouIsabdU  of  Vicenza?" — 
*'  I  am,"  said  she.  ''  Good  heaven  restore  thee !" 
|— "  Then  thou— then  thou—"  said  the 
knight,  struggling  fw  utterance— ^' seest — 
*thy  father — give  me  one  ■  "  *'  Oh,  amaze- 
ment !  luNTor !  whatdo  Ihear !  what  do  I  see?" 
cried  Isabella.  ''  My  father  I  you  my  father ! 
how  came  you  here^  «ur ;  for  heaven's  sake  speak ! 


— --Oh  f  nm  for  h^  or  tuiwillenircf— *^ 
^  'Tis  most  true,"  said  the  wounded  knight,  ex- 
erting all  his  force ; ''  I  am  Frederic  Haj  iiAer 
—yes,  I  came  to  deliver  thee — It  will  not  be — 

gve  me  a  parting  kiss, and  take "*  ''Sir,"  and 

Theodore,  "  do  not  exhaust  yourself;  suffer  os 
to  convey  you  to  the  castle. ' — "  To  the  cat- 
tle f '  said  Isabella ;  "  is  there  no  he^  neai«r 
than  the  castle  ?  would  you  expose  my  frithcr  tr 
the  tyrant  ?  If  he  goes  tnither  I  cannot  aeooift- 

pany  nim and  yet,  can  I  leave  him  ?" — ^"My 

diild,"  said  Frederic,  "  it  matters  not  for  me 
whither  I  am  carried.  A  few  minutes  wHl  jdaoe 
me  beyond  danger — ^but  while  I  have  eres  to 
doat  on  thee,  forsake  me  not,  dear  IsabeUa  !— 
This  brave  knight — I  know  not  who  he  is,  wifl 
protect  thy  innocence.— Sir,  youwiUnot  aibaadon 
my  child,  will  you  ?"  Theodore,  shedding  tean 
over  his  victim,  and  vowing  to  guard  the  prin- 
cess at  the  expence  of  his  life,  persuaded  Fnde- 
fric  to  suffer  himself  to  be  oonaucted  to  the  eaa*- 
:tle.  They  placed  him  on  a  horse  bdonging  to  one 
tof  the  domestics,  after  binding  up  his  woonds  as 
well  as  they  were  able.  Theodore  marciied  hy 
pis  side  ;  imd  the  afflicted  Isabella,  who  could 
Hot  bear  to  quit  him,  fldlowed  mourolnlly  be- 
hind. 


CHAP.  IV- 

I  The  sorrowful  troop  no  sooner  arrrved  at  die 
castle,  than  they  were  met  by  Hippolita  and  Ma- 
Uilda,  whom  Isabella  had  sent  one  of  ihe  domea- 
'tics  before  to  advertise  of  their  approadi.  Tlie 
ladies  causing  Frederic  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
nearest  chamber,  retired,  while  the  surgeons  ex^ 
amined  his. wounds.  Matilda  bludied  at  terzng  ■ 
Theodore  and  Isabella  together,  but  endearour- 
ed  to  conceal  it  by , embracing  the  latter,  and  eon- 
doling  with  her  on  her  fiith^'s  mischance-  The 
surgeons  soon  came  to  acquaint  Hippolita  thai 
none  of  the  Marquis's  wounds  were  dangerous ; 
and  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  his  daughter 
and  the  princesses.  Theodate,  under  pietenee 
of  expressing  his  joy  at  being  freed  from  his  ta^ 
prehensions  of  the  combat  b^ng  &tal  to  Frei^ 
ric,  could  not  resist  die  impulse  of  fbllowingMa- 
tilda.  Her  eyes  were  so  often  cast  down  on  meet* 
ing  his,  that  Isabdla,  who  regarded  Theodore 
as  attentivaly  as  he  gazed  on  Matilda,  soon  di- 
.  vined  who  the  object  vras  that  he  had  told  her  in 
;  the  cave  engaged  nis  affections.  While  this  nmte 
soene  passed,  HippoHta  demanded  of  Fredene 
the  cause  of  his  having  taken  that  mysteiioos 
course  for  redahninghis  dau^bter ;  and  direw  in 
various  apologies  to  excuse h^  lordfor  the  match 
contracted  between  their  children.  Frederic, 
however  incensed  against  Manfred,  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  courtesy  and  benevolence  of  Hm- 
polita ;  but  he  was  still  more  struck  with  toe 
lovdy  form  of  Matilda,  limbing  to  detain  them 
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or  bow  to  its  decrees.  Repeat  the  flentence,  my 
lord ;  we  listen  refligned."  Frederic  was  grieved 


by  his  bed-side^  be  informed  Hippdita  of  hfe 

story.    He  told  ber,  that^wbile  prisoner  to  tbe  , 

infiael>  he  bad  dreamed  that  bis  daughter^  of  that  he  bad  proceeded  sofar.  Thedignihrandpa^ 

whom  he  bad  learned  no  news  since  his  capti-  tient  firmness  of  Hippolita  penetrated  him  with 

Yity>,wa8  detained  in  a  castle^  where  she  was  in    •^' — ^*'  •  -*"'  ''^^  *'^*"' "'—'■  -^-^ --*- 


danger  of  the  most  dreadful  misfortunes  ;  and 
that  i£  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  repaired  to  a 
wood  near  Joppa,  he  would  learn  more.  Alarm- 
ed at  this  dream>  and  incapable  of  obeying  the 
^ectkm  given  by  it,  his  chains  became  more 
grievous  than  ever.  But  while  his  thoughts  were 
occupied  on  the  means  of  obtaining  his  liberty, 
he  received  the  agreeable  news  that  tbe  confede- 
rate princes,  who  were  warring  in  Palestine,  had 
paid  his  ransom.  He  instantly  set  out  for  the 
wood  that  bad  been  marked  in  his  dream.  For 
thiee  days  he  and  his  attendants  had  wandered 
in  the  forest  without  seeing  a  human  form  ;  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  they  came  to  a  cell, 
in  which  they  found  a  venerable  hermit  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Applying  rich  cordials,  ^bey 
brought  the  saint-dee  man  to  his  speech.  ^'My 
sons, '  said  he,  '^  I  am  bounden  to  your  charity 
— ^but  it  is  in  vain-— I  am  gcung^  to  my  eternal 
rest — ^yet  I  die  with  the  satisfaction  of  perform- 
ing the  will  of  heavtfi.  When  first  I  repaired  to 
this  sditude,  after  sedng  my  country  become  a 
inrey  to  unbdievers— it  is,  alas !  above  fifty  years  ^ 
since  I  was  witness  to  that  dreadful  scene !  St^ 
Nidiolas  appeared  to  me,  and  revealed  a  secret, 
which  he  netde  me  never  disclose  to  mortal  man, 
but  on  my  death-bed.  This  is  that  tremendous 
hour,  and  ye  are  no  doubt  the  chosen  warriors  to 
whom  I  was  ordoed  to  reveal  my  trust.  As  soon 
■as  ye  have  done  the  last  offices  to  this  wretched 
corse,  diff  under  the  seventh  tree  on  the  left 

hand  of  tnis  poor  cave,  and  your  pains  will 

Oh !  good  heaven  receive  my  soul  r   With  those 
^  words  the  devout  man  breathed  his  last. — *'  By 
V  break  of  day,"  continued  Frederic,  *'  when  we 
\  had  conmiitted  the  holy  relics  to  earth,  we  di 
jaccording  to  direction  ;  but  what  was  our  ast 
Jnishment,  when  about  the  depth  of  six  feet  we] 
/discovered  an  enormous  sabre — the  very  weapon 
f  yonder  in  the  court.    On  the  blade,  wnich  was 
(  then  partly  out  of  the  scabbard,  ^ough  since 
I  closed  by  our  efforts  in  removing  it,  were  writ 
jien  the  lollowing  lines 'So ;  excuse  me,  ma- 
dam,'' added  the  Marquis,  tunung  to  Hippolita, 
"if  I  fcnrbear  to  repeat  them.  I  respect  your  sex 
and  rank,  and  would  not  be  guilty  of  offending 
your  ear  with  sounds  injurious  to  aught  that  is 
dear  to  you." 

j  He  paused.  Hippolita  trembled.  She  did  not 
{doubt  out  Frederic  was  destined  by  heaven  to 
'accomplish  the  fote  that  seemed  to  tnreaten  her 
•house.  Looking  with  anxious  fondness  at  Ma- 
tilda, a  silent  tear  stole  down  her  cheek ;  but  re- 
cc^ecting  herself,  she  said,  "  Proceed,  my  lord 
— ^Heaven  does  nothing  in  vain — ^Mortals  m«st 
receive  its  divine  behests  with  lowliness  and  sub- 
mission.   It  is  our  part  to  deprecate  its  wrath. 


respect ;  and  the  tender  silent  aflfection  with 
which  tiie  Princess  and  her  dau^ter  regarded 
each  othar,  melted  him  almost  to  tears.  Yet  ap- 
prehensive that  his  forbearance  to  obey  would 
be  more  alarming,  he  repeated,  in  a  firaltering 
and  low  voice,  the  following  lines  :-* 

**  Where*er  a  casque  that  suits  this  swotd  is  Ibund^ 
With  perils  is  thy  daughter  oompass'd  roupd ; 
Alfonso's  blood  alone  can  save  the  maid. 
And  quiet  a  long  restless  Prince's  shade." 

^  What  is  there  in  these  lines,"  said  Theodore!, 
impatiently, '^thataffbcts  these  princesses?  Why 
were  they  to  be  shocked  by  a  mysterious  deli- 
cacy, that  has  so  little  foundation  ?" — *^  Your 
words  are  rude,  young  man,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis ;  *'  and  thoumi  fortune  has  fitvoured  you 

once "    "  My  honoured  lord,"  said  IsabdOa, 

who  resented  Theodore's  warmth,  which  she  per- 
ceived was  dictated  by  his  sentiments  for  Matil- 
da, **  discompose  not  yourself  for  the  glosing  of 
a  peasant's  son ;  he  foigets  the  reverence  he  owes 

you ;  but  be  is  not  accustomed '* 

Hippolita,  concerned  at  the  heat  that  had 
arisen,  checked  Theodore  for  Y6&  bddness,  but 
with  an  air  acknowledging  his  zeal ;  and  chan- 
ging the  conversation,  demanded  of  Frederic 
Iwhere  he  had  Idift  her'lord  ?  As  the  Marquis  was 
jgomg  to  reply,  they  heard  a  noise  without ;  and 
irising  to  inquire  tine  cause,  Manfred,  Jerome^ 
|and  part  of  the  troop,  who  had  met  an  imper- 
fect rumour  of  what  nad  happened,  entered  the 

hamber.    Manured  advanced  hastily  towards? 

i'rederic's  bed,  to  condole  with  him  on  his  mis- 
le,  and  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  the 
combat ;  when,  starting  in  an  agony  of  terror 
and  amazement,  he  cried,  '^  Ha !  what  art  thou  ?. 
Thou  dreadful  spectre !  Is  my  hour  come  ?"—; 
"  M^  dearest,  gracious  lord,'  cried  HippoHtaj 
dasmng  him  in  her  arms,  '^  what  is  it  you  see  n 
■—Why  do  you  fix  your  eye-balls  tnus  ?"— 
"What  r  cried  Manfted,  breathless. "  Dost  thou 
see  nothing,  Hippolita  ?^— Is  this  ghastly  phan- 
tom sent  to  roe  alone? — ^To  me,  who  did  not " 

**  For  mercy's  sweetest  self,  my  lord,"  said  Hip- 
polita, ''  resume  your  soul— command  your  rea- 
son. There  are  none  here,  but  os,  your  friends." 
— "  What,  is  not  that  Alfonso?*  cried  Man4 
fred.  **  Dost  thou  not  see  him  ?  Can  it  be  my 
brain's  delirium?" — **  This,  my  lord,''  said  Hip- 
polita, "  this  is  TheodcHre,  the  youth  who  has 
been  so  unfortunate—"  *'  Theodore !"  said  Man- 
fred, mournfully,  and  striking  his  fordicad — 
"  Theodore,  or  a  phantom,  he  has  unhinged  the 
soul  of  Manfred.  But  how  comes  he  here? — 
and  how  comes  he  in  annour  ?" — "  I  believe  he 
went  in  search  of  Iiabeik,"  said  Hippo]ita.-i- 
6 
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*'  Of  Isabelk  T  said  Manfred,  relapsii^  into 
rage.  ''  Yes,  yes ;  that,  is  not  doubt^.  But 
bow  did  he  escape  from  durance,  in  which  I  left 
him  ?  Was  it  Isabella,  or  this  hypocritical  old 
fnar,  that  procured  his  enlargement?" — ''And 
would  a  parent  be  criminal,  my  lord,"said  Theo- 
dore, "  if  he  meditated  the  deliverance  of  his 
duld?" 

Jerome,  amazed  to  hear  himself  in  a  manner 
accused  by  his  son,  and  without  foundation, 
knew  not  what  to  think.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend how  Theodore  had  escaped — how  he  came 
to  be  armed,  and  to  encounter  Frederic.  Still 
he  would  not  venture  to  ask  anv  questions  that 
might  tend  to  inflame  Manfred  s  wrath  against 
his  son.  Jerome's  silence  convinced  Manfred 
lint  he  had  contrived  Theodore's  release.  ''And 
is  it  ih|is,  thou  unerateful  old  man,"  said  the 
Prince,  addressing  nimself  to  the  friar,  "  that 
liiou  repayest  mine  and  Hippolita's  bounties  ? 
And  not  coiitent  with  traversing  m v  heart's  near- 
est wishes,  thou  armest  thy  bastara,  and  bringest 
him  into  myown  castle  to  insult  mc !" — "  My 
lord,"  said  Theodore,  "  you  wron^  my  father. 
•Nor  he  nor  I  are  capable  of  harbouring  a  thou^t 
against  your  peace.  Is  it  insolence  thus  to  surren- 
der myself  to  your  highness's  pleasure  ?"  added 
he,  laying  his  sword  respectfully  at  Manfred's 
feet.  "Behold  my  bosom.  Strike,  my  lord,  if  you 
suspect  that  a  disloval  thought  is  lodged  there. 
There  is  not  a  sentunent  engraven  on  my  heart 
that  does  not  venerate  you  and  yours." 
I  The  grace  and  fervour  irith  which  Theodore 
tuttered  these  words,  interested  every  person  pre- 
isent  in  his  favour.  Even  Manfred  was  touch- 
led  ;  yet  still  possessed  with  his  resemblance  to 
Alfonso,  his  admiration  was  dashed  with  secret 
j  horror.  "  Rise,"  said  he,  "  thy  life  is  not  my 
^  present  purpose.  But  tell  me  thv  history,  and 
now  diou  earnest  connected  with  tnis  old  traitor 

'  here." — "  My  lord."  said  Jerome,  eagerly 

"  Peace,  impostor !"  said  Manfred ;  "  I  will  not 
have  hmi  prompted." — "  My  lord,"  said  Theo- 
dore, "  I  want  no  assistance ;  my  story  is  very 
brief.  I  was  carried,  at  five  years  of  age,  to  Al- 
giers, with  my  mother,  who  had  been  taken  by 
corsairs  from  the  coast  of  Sicily.    She  died  m 
grief,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth."    The  tears 
gushed  from  Jerome's  eyes,  on  whose  counte- 
nance a  thousand  anxious  passions  stood  express- 
>  ed.    "  Bdfore  she  died,"  continued  Theodore, 
\  "  she  bound  a  writing  about  my  arm,  under  my 
^  garments,  which  told  me  I  was  the  son  of  the 
I  Count  Falconara." — "  It  is  most  true,"  said  Je- 
:  rome ;  "  I  am  that  wretched  father." — "  Again. 
'  I  enjoin  thee  silence,"  said  Manfred.  "Proceed." 
^  — "  I  remained  in  slavery,"  said  Theodore, "  un- 
i  til  within  these  two  years ;  when,  attending  on 
:  my  master  in  his  cruizes,  I  was  delivered  by  a 
*  Christian  vessel,  which  overpowered  the  pirate  ; 
<and  discovering  myself  to  the  captain,  he  gene- 
'xoQBij  pat  me  on  8h<»e  in  Sicily.  But  alts  I  in- 


/; 


Stead  of  flndingafather,  Ilearned  that  his  eitate, 

which  was  situated  on  die  coast,  had,  during  his 

absence,  been  laid  waste  by  the  rover  who  had 

carried  my  mother  and  me  into  captivity ;  tl^ 

his  castle  nad  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and 

that  m  V  father,  on  his  return,  had  sold  what  re- 

mainea,  and  was  retired  into  rdigion  in  the  king- 

dom  of  Naples ;  but  where,  no  man  could  Infonn 

I  me.  Destitute  and  friendless,  hopelesa  afanoit  «f 

Lattaining  the  transport  of  a  parent's  embrace,  I 

^took  the  first  opportunity  of  setting  sail  fior  Na« 

Kljes ;  from  whence,  within  these  six  days,  I  wan- 
ered  into  this  province,  sdll  sui^iarting  myself 
t)y  the  labour  of  my  hands ;  nor  until  yestermon 
iid  I  believe  that  Heaven  had  reserved  any  kA 
for  me  but  peace  of  mind  and  contented  poverty. 
—-This,  my  lord,  is  Theodore's  story.     I  am 

(blessed  beyond  my  hope  in  finding  a  iatlier-4 
am  unfortunate  beyond  my  desert  &i  having  Wf 
.  curred  your  highness's  displeasure."  He  oeued. 
'a  murmur  of  approbation  gently  arose  fi-om  the 
audience.  "  This  is  not  all,  said  Frederic  ;  "  I 
am  bound  in  honour  to  add  what  he  suppresses. 
Though  he  is  modest,  I  must  be  generous.  He 
is  one  of  the  bravest  youths  on  Christian  ground. 
He  is  warm,  too ;  and  from  the  short  knowledge 
I  have  of  him,  I  will  pledge  myself  for  his  vera- 
city. If  what  he  reports  of  nimself  were  not 
true,  he  would  not  utter  it. — And  for  me,  youth, 
I  honour  a  frankness  which  becomes  thy  birth. 
But  now,  and  thou  didst  ofiend  me ;  yet  the  na- 
ble  blood  which  flows  in  thy  veins  may  wdl  be 
allowed  to  boil  out,  when  it  has  so  recently  tia- 
ced  itself  to  its  source. — Come,  my  lord,"  turn- 
ing to  Manfred,  "  if  I  can  pardon  him,  smeb 
you  may.  It  is  not  the  youth's  fault  if  you  tooc 
|him  for  a  spectre."  lliis  bitter  taunt  gafled  the 
jsoul  of  Manfred.  "  If  bangs  from  anotfaor 
{world,"  replied  he,  haughtily,  "  have  power  to 
{impress  my  mind  with  awe,it  is  more  than  living 

jman  can  do ;  nor  could  a  stripHi^'B  arm • 

r'  My  lord,"  interrupted  Hiprolita,  "  your  guest 
nas  occasion  for  repose :  shall  we  not  leave  hboi 
to  his  rest?" 

f  Saying  this,  and  taking  Manfred  by  the  hand, 
'she  took  leave  of  Frederic,  and  led  the  company 
forth.  The  Prince,  not  s(»rry  to  ^t  a  conver- 
sation which  recalled  to  mind  the  discovery  he 
had  made  of  his  most  stoet  sensations,  snfeed 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  his  own  apartment, 
after  permitting  Theodore,  thou^  under  en- 
gagement to  return  to  the  castle  on  the  morrow, 
(a  condition  the  young  man  gladly  accepted,)  to 
retire  with  his  father  to  the  convent.  Matilda 
jsnd  Isabella  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
•own  reflections,  and  too  little  content  with  eadi 
.other,  to  wish  for  farther  converse  that  night 
They  separated,  each  to  her  chamber,  with  nrare 
expressions  of  ceremony,  and  fewer  of  ai&ctioB, 
';han  had  passed  between  them  since  their  child- 


If  they  parted  with  small  cordiality,  Uiey  did 
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birt  meet  idih  greifter  fmjpttieiioe>  M  toon  as  the 
Sim  was  risen.  Their  mmds  were  in  a  mtoation 
that  exduded  sleep ;  and  each  recollected  a  thou- 
sand onestions  which  she  wished  she  had  put  to 
the  otner  ovemi^t.  Matilda  reflected  that  Isa- 
bella had  been  twice  delivered  by  Theodore  in 
Tery  critical  situations,  which  she  could  not  be- 
lieve accidental.  Hb  eyes^  it  was  true,  had  been 
fixed  on  her  in  Frederic's  chamber,  but  that 
miffht  have  been  to  disguise  his  passion  for  Isa- 
bella  from  the  Others  of  both.  It  were  better 
to  dear  this  up.  She  wished  to  know  the  truths 
lest  she  should  wrong  her  fnend  by  entertaining 
a  passion  for  Isabefla's  lover.  Thus  jealousy 
prompted,  and  at  the  same  borrowed  an  excuse 
nom  friendship  to  justify  its  curiosity. 

Isabella,  not  less  restless,  had  better  founda« 
tion  linr  her  suspicions.  Bolli  Theodore's  tonsue 
and  eyes  had  told  her  his  heart  was  engaged — 
it  was  true— jet  perhaps  Matilda  might  not  cor- 
respond to  his  passion — she  had  ever  appeared 
insensible  to  love.  All  her  dioughts  were  set  on 
heaven.  ''  Whj  ^<1 1  dissuade  ner  ?"  said  Isa- 
bella to  herself.  '^  I  am  punished  for  ray  gene- 
rosity—But when  did  they  meet  ? — ^Where  ? — 
It  cannot  be.  I  have  deceived  myself— perhaps 
last  nidit  was  the  first  time  they  ever  beheld 
each  other — ^it  must  be  some  other  olgect  that 
has  prepossessed  his  affections.  If  it  is,  I  am  not 
80  unhappy  as  I  thought ;  if  it  is  not  my  friend 
Matilda — How !  can  I  stoop  to  wish  for  the  af- 
fection of  a  man  who  rudely  and  unnecessarily 
acquainted  me  with  his  indifference  ?  and  that 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  common  courtesy 
demanded  at  least  expressions  of  civility?  I  will 
flo  to  my  dear  Matilda,  who  will  confirm  me  in 
tills  becoming  pride — ^Man  is  false — I  will  ad- 
vise with  her  on  taking  the  veil.  She  will  re- 
joice to  find  me  in  this  disposition  ;  and  I  will 
acquaint  her  that  I  no  longer  oppose  her  incli- 
nation lor  the  cloister." — In  this  n-ame  of  mind^ 
and  determined  to  openher  heart  entirely  to  Ma- 
tilda, s&e  went  to  that  princess's  chamber,  whom 
she  found  already  dressed,  and  leaning  pensive- 
ly on  her  arm.  This  attitude,  so  correspondent 
to  what  die  felt  herself,  revived  Isabella's  sus- 
pldons,  and  destroyed  the  confidence  she  had 
purposed  to  place  in  her  friend.  They  blushed 
at  meeting,  and  were  too  much  novices  to  dis- 
guise their  sensations  with  address.  After  some 
unmeaning  questions  and  replies,  Matilda  de- 
manded of  Isabella  the  cause  of  her  flight  ?  The 
latter,  who  had  almost  forgotten  Man&ed  s  pas- 
sion, so  entirely  was  she  occupied  by  her  own, 
concluding  that  Matilda  referred  toherlastescape 
from  the  convent,  which  had  occasional  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening,  replied,  "  Mar- 
telli  brought  word  to  the  convent  tnat  your  mo- 
ther was  dead."--"  Oh !"  said  Matilda,  inter- 
rupting her,  '^  Bianca  has  qjrolained  that  mis- 
take to  me.  On  seeing  me  faint,  she  cried  out, 
the  Princess  is  dead !  and  Martelli  who  had  come 
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'  fiiif  theusaal  dole  toiheeattie— "  '<  And  what 
made  you  flunt  ?"  said  Isabella,  indifferent  to 
the  rest.  Matilda  bludied,  and  stammered,— 
'^  My  father — ^he  was  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
criminal." — *'  What  criminal  ?"  said  Isabella, 
-'^  A  young  man,"  said  Matilda—"  I 
eve — ^I  think  it  was  that  young  man  that — '* 
— "  What,  Theodore  ?"  said  Isabella.—"  Yes," 
answered  she ;  "  I  never  saw  him  before ;  I  do 
not  know  how  he  had  ofl^nded  my  father ;  but 
,  as  he  has  been  of  service  to  you,  I  am  glad  my 
j  lord  has  pardoned  him." — "  Served  me  ?"  re- 
.  |died  Isabella  ;  "  do  you  term  it  serving  me,  to 
wound  my  father,  and  almost  occasion  his  death  I 
Though  it  is  but  since  yesterday  that  I  am  bless, 
ed  wim  knowing  a  parent,  I  hope  Matilda  does 
not  think  I  am  such  a  stranger  to  filial  tender- 
ness as  not  to  resent  the  boloness  of  that  auda- 
dous  youth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
ever  to  fed  any  affection  for  one  who  dared  to 
lift  his  arm  against  the  author  of  my  bdng.  No, 
Matilda,  my  neart  abhors  him ;  and  if  you  still 
retain  the  mendship  for  me  that  you  have  vow-* 
ed  from  your  infancy,  you  will  detest  a  man  who 
has  been  on  the  pomt  of  making  me  miseraUe 
for  ever." — ^Matuda  held  down  her  head,  and 
replied,  "  I  hope  my  dearest  Isabella  does  not 
doubt  her  Matilda's  friendship.  I  never  beheld 
that  youth  until  yesterday ;  he  is  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  But  as  the  surgeons  have  pronounced 
your  father  out  of  danger,  you  ought  not  to  bar- 
Dour  undiaritable  resentment  against  one,  who, 
I  am  persuaded,  did  not  know  ttie  Marquis  was 
related  to  you." — "  You  plead  his  cause  very 
pathetically,"  said  Isabella,  "  conddering  he  d 
so  much  a  strancer  to  you !  I  am  mistaken,  or 
he  returns  your  charity." — "  What  meanyou  ?" 
said  Matilda. — "  Nothing,"  said  Isabelu,  re- 1 
paiting  that  she  had  given  Matilda  a  hint  of) 
Theodore's  inclination  for  her.  Then  changing 
the  discourse,  she  asked  Matilda  what  occasion- 
ed Manfred  to  take  Theodore  for  a  spectre  ?— - 
"  Bksfrme,"  said  Matilda,  "  did  you  not  ob- 
serve his  extreme  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of 
Alfonso  in  the  gallery  ?  I  took  notice  of  it  to 
Bianca  even  before  I  saw  him  in  armour ;  but, 
with  the  helmet  on,  he  is  the  very  image  dT  that 
picture." — "  I  do  not  mudi  observe  pictures," 
said  Isabella ;  "  much  less  have  I  examined  this 
young  man  so  attentivdy  as  you  seem  to  have 
done.  Ah,  Matilda,  your  heart  is  in  danger !— . 
But  let  me  warn  you  as  a  firiend — ^he  has  own-  *. 
ed  to  me  that  he  is  in  love ;  it  cannot  be  with  , 
you,  for  yesterday  was  the  first  time  you  ever  i 
met.— Was  it  not  r"—" Certainly,"  replied  Ma-  , 
tilda ;  "  but  why  does  my  dearest  Isabella  con- 
dude  from  any  thing  I  nave  said,  that"— «he  ^ 
paused — then  continuing ;  "  He  saw  you  first, 
and  I  am  far  from  having  the  vanity  to  think 
that  my  littie  portion  of  cnarms  could  engage  a 
heart  aevoted  to  you.  May  you  be  happy,  Isa- 
bella, whatever  is  the  fate  of  Matilda !  — "  My- 
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lofdy  frtend/'  said  tmbOkh  whoM  hesrt  wm  !  Mm  tkeel  to  Ahroitotlieel 


toohcTjesttoreMstakiiidexpreMioii^  ^'kiiyoir 
that  Theodore  admires;  I  saw  it ;  I  am  per- 
flQaded  of  it ;  nor  shall  a  thought  of  my  owr 
hai^jness  suflfer  me  to  interfere  with  yours/'— « 
1&  frankness  drew  tears  from  the  gentle  Ma- 
tilda; and  jealousy^  that  for  a  moment^iad  raised 
a  coolness  hetween  these  amiaUe  maidens^  soon 
gave  way  to  the  natursl  sincerity  and  candovr 
of  dieir  sodls.  Each  confessed  to  the  other  the 
imjpicssion  that  Theodore  had  made  on  her,  and 
dus  confidence  was  followed  by  a  struggle  of 
g«nerosit^>  ea^  insisting  on  yieilduig  her  claim 
to  her  fneod*  At  length,  the  dignity  of  Isabel- 
la'sTJartoe  reminding  her  of  the  preferehce  which 
Hwodore  had  almost  dedaredfor  her  riral,  made 
her  detennine  to  conquer  her  passion^  and  cede 
the  bdored  olriect  to  ner  friend. 

Daring  tins  contest  of  amity,  Hippolita  en-* 
tered  her  daoghtfer's  chamber.  "  Madam/'  said 
she  to  Isabella,  "  joa  have  so  much  tenderness 
fbr  Matilda,  and  mterest  yourself  so  kindly  in 
whaterer  affects  our  wretdied  house,  that  I  can 
hate  no  secrets  with  mj  child,  which  are  not 
proper  for  you  to  hear/  Theprinceeses  were 
an  attention  and  anxiety.  "  Know  then,  ma- 
dam," continued  Hippolita,'^  and  you,mydeare8t 
Matilda,  ihat  being  conrinced  by  all  the  erents 
of  these 'two  last  ominous,  days,  that  Heaven 
( the  sceptre  of  Otranto  diould  pass  from 
I's  hands  into  those  of  the  Marquis  Fr^ 


▼oroema!"— '*To 


ditoree  my  motiberf  < 


'^ai^ 


\  Hippolita  and  Matilda  at  once.—''  Tea,* 
^Inbi^;  '^  and  to  complete  his  crime,  he  Hiedi- 
tates^-I  cannot  speak  it !"—'' What  can  attpaas 
what  thou  hast  already  uttered?"  saidMatOda. 
Hippolita  was  silent.  Grief  choaked  her  apeecii ; 
ana  the  recollection  of  Manfred's  late  ambm- 
onsdisoourses  confirmed  what  she  heard.  ''Ex* 
ceUettt,dearkdyl  Madam!  Mother!"  aiedltt^ 
bella,  flinging  nersdf  at  Hippolita's  feet  in  a 
tranf^xnrtofpastion ;  ''tmstme,bdieTeme,  IwiB 
die  a  thousand  deaths  sooner  than  coBMBt  to  in- 
jure you,  than  yield  to  so  odious "    *'  <Mi, 

this  &  too  much !"  cried  Hippolita.  "  What 
crimes  does  one  crime  suggest  f  Bise,  dear  Ib»* 
bdla,  I  do  not  doubt  your  yirtne.  Oh,  Matilda, 
this  stroke  is  too  heavy  for  tiiee !  Weep  not,  my 
child ;  and  not  a  mmmur,  I  diarge  tnee.  Bo- 
member,  he  is  iki/  fiither  iMill."— ^  But  yon  are 
my  mother  too,"  said  Matilda,  fervently,  **  and 
1^011  are  virtuous,  you  are  guiltless !-— <m,  tauA 
^ot  I,  must  not  I  eomplain  ?" — ^'^  Yon  must  not,* 
bdd  Hippolita — '^  Come,  all  will  be  wdl.  Mui- 
Ired,  in  tiie  agony  for  die  loss  of  tinr  brodier, 
Inew  not  what  he  said ;  peihaps  Isabcfia  mis- 
understood him ;  his  faiettrt  is  goodr^^aoid,  my 
child,  tiiou  knowest  not  all !  There  is  a  destiny 
hangs  over  us;  thehand  of  Proyidenoe  is  stretch- 
ed out — Oh,  could  I  but  save  tiiee  from  tiie 
cu  ■  Hwjwip  AUMf  MJKiac  vA  utc  4v««ir4uui  f  rv  %  wreck  ?•— Yes,"  oontiuned  she,  in  a  firmer  tone, 
I  have  been  perhaps  inspired  witii  the  rfperhm  the  sacrifice  of  mysdf  may  atone  fer 
.„  It  of  averting  oar  tottd  dertruction  by  the  '!a]t--I  wiU  go  and  olfo  mysm 
uMioo  of  our  rival  houses.  With  Ham  view  I  lit  boots  not  what  becomes  of  me.  I  wiB  wttii- 
have  been  proposing  to  Manfr^,  my  lord,  to  jdraw  into  the  n^ihbouringmonastery,  and  waste 
teBderthisaear,dear  child  to  Frederic,  ]H>ur  fa-  ihetemsinderoflife  in  prayers  and  tean  ferny 
tiler."--'' Me  to  Lord  Frederic!"  oriedMatilda;  child  and<— tile  Prince  !^—''  Thon  art  as  mwA 
''good  heavens !  jny  gracious  motiiesr— And  have  { too  good  for  this  world,"  said  Isriidla, "  aa  Man- 
younamcdittomy  fatiier?"— "Ihave,"  said  fired  is  execrable— But  tiiink  not,  lad^,  that  thy 
Hippolita.  "  He  listened  benignly  to  my  pro- 
paaui,  and  is  gone  to  break  it  to  the  Marouis." 
— "  Ah,  WKtdied  Princess  T  cried  Isabdla, 
"  what  hast  tiion  done  ?  what  ruin  has  tiiy  in- 
Advertent  goodness  been  piepariiu;  fer  thyself, 
fer  me,  aaid  for  Matilda?'^  "Bufiifrommeto 
you  and  to  my  child!"  said  Hippolita ;  "what 
can  tiiia  mean  ?"— •"  Alas !"  sai^  IsabeDa,  "  tiie 


weakness  shall  determine  fer  me.  Ii 
me  all  ye  an^pels— "  "  Stop,  I  adQure  thee,* 
cried  Hippohta ;  "  remember  thou  doat  not  de- 
pend on  thysdf ;  thou  hast  a  fetiier.'*-^'  My 
father  is  too  pious,  too  nobk,"  interrapted  laa* 
bella,  "  to  command  an  impoos  deed.  Birt 
shotdd  he  command  it,  can  a  fetiier  elgain  a 
cursed  act  ?  I  was  contracted  to  the  son,  can  I 


pori^  of  }[eiar  own  heart  prevents  your  seeing  t  wed  the  fetiier  ?^No,madam>  no  ;fbree8hoiiUI 
the  <Mpravity  of  others.    Manfred,  your  lord,  Inot  drag  me  to  Manfred's  baled  bed.    1 1 


tiiat  impious  man*—"    "  Hold,"  sud  Hippo-  him,  I  abhor  him ;  divine  and  human  laws  fer^ 

lita, "  you  must  not,  in  my  presence,  young  lady,  bid — and  my  friend,  my  dearest  Matilda  I  wouM 

mention  Manfred  witiidisraroect;  he  is  my  lord  I  wound  her  tender  soul  by  iniuring  her  adond 

and  husband,  and "    "  Will  not  long  be  so,"  motiier  ?  my  own  mother — I  never  nave  known 

said  Isabella, "  if  his  wicked  purposes  can  be  car-*  another." — "  CHi,  die  is  tiie  motiier  of  botii  T 

-*i^  »^€€  rm..-  1 «-  ^^  Matilda.  "  Can  we,  can  we,  Isabdia,  adore 

her  too  much  ?"— "  My  lovely  children,"  said 


lied  into  execution."—"  This  language  amaxea 
me,"  said  Hippolita.  "  Your  fe^ng,  Isabella, 
is  warm ;  but  until  thi^  hour  I  never  knew  it 
betray  you  into  intemperance.  What  deed  of 
Man&ed  authorises  you  to  treat  him  as  a  mur- 
derer, an  assassin  i" — "  Thou  virtuous,  and  too 
crediilous  Princess !"  re|)lied  Isabella ;  "  it  is 
not  thy  life  he  aims  at--it  n  to  sepaiato  himself 


the  touched  Hippdita, ''  your  tenderness  over- 
powers me — but  I  must  not  give  way  to  It  It 
18  not  ours  to  make  election  lor  ourselves ;  hea- 
ven, our  fiUhers,  and  our  husbands,  nmst  decide 
for  us.  Have  patience  until  you  hetf  what  Man- 
fred and  Frederic  haTed6termiii«i.  If  ^  Mar- 
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q«i»  MOM*  MatlMirB  hmA,  I  ksow  afae  wdl 
readily  obej.  Heayen  mtcf  intexpoee  and  pre-» 
irent  the  reiL— What  meaaa  my  chfld?" 


,  tiiraedBhe^  fleeing  Matilda  fall  at  her  feet  with  a 
V  flood  of  i^eechleaB  iean — '' but  no ;  answer  me 
nol^  my  daughter;  ImustnothearawoEdagainal 
the  pkasme  of  thy  futher."— '<  Oh>  doaht  not 
iny  obedience^  my  cureadful  obedience  to  him  and 
to  yoQ  I"  aaid  Matilda.  "  But  can  I,  moat  i^ 
flpected  of  women,  can  I  experience  all  this  teii- 
demeaB,  this  world  of  goodness,  and  conceal  a 
thotts^t  from  the  best  of  mothers?"—'^  What 
art  mm  gqing  to  utter  ?"  said  Isabella,  trenn 
Uing.  '«  ReooUect  thyself,  Matilda."— '' No, 
Isabella^"  said  the  princess,  *'  I  should  not  de- 
serre  this  incomparable  parent,  if  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  mj  soul  harboured  a  thou^t  without 
ker  pennissio^nay,  I  haye  offended  her ;  I 
baye  suffered  a  passion  to  enter  my  heart  with- 
out her  ayowal-— but  here  I  dischum  it ;  here  I 
vow  to  heayen  and  her  ■  *'  ''  My  diild !  my 
diild  1"  said  Hipj^lita,  "  what  wor^  are  these  r 
what  new  calamities  has  £Ue  in  store  for  us  ? 
Thou,  a  passion  I  thou,  in  this  hour  of  destam^- 
tion  r— <'0h,  I  see  aU  my  guilt !"  said  Matilda. 
*^  I  abhor  myself,  if  I  cost  my  mother  a  pang. 
She  is  the  dearest  thing  I  haye  on  earth.-*-(^, 
1  will  neyer,neyer  behnfi  him  mare!" — '^ssM- 
la,"  said  Hippdlita,  **  thou  art  cooadons  to  this 
vnhsppy  secret,  whateyer  it  is — Speak."— 
**  What!"  died  Matflda, ''  haye  I  so  forfeited 
my  mother's  loye^  that  she  wUl  not  pennit  me 
eyen  to  speak  my  own  guilt?  Oh,  wretdied, 
wretdied  Matilda  !"-^'  Thou  art  too  cruel," 
said  Isabella  to  H^Uta.  '' Canst  thou  bdioU 
this  anguish  ai  a  yirtuona  ndnd,  and  not  com« 
miserateit?"— ''Notpitymy  diild!"  flsidHip. 

K]ita,oatdiing  Matilda  in  her  aims.   ''Ohll 
iow  die  is  good,  die  is  all  yirtne,  all  tender- 
ness, and  duty.  I  do  foigiye  thee,  my  excellent, 
my  only  hope !"— The  princesses  then  reyeakd 
.  to  Hippmita  their  mutual  inclination  for  Theo- 
'  dove,  and  the  jnupoae  of  Isabdla  to  resign  him 
r  to  Matilda.  Hqppolita  Warned  their  imprudence, 
'  and  shewed  them  the  imptobabiM^  tnat  either 
;  firthor  would  consent  to  bestow  his  fieiress  on  so 
ipoor  a  man,  thottdinobly  boni.  Someeomlort 
It  gaye  her  to  find  then*  passion  of  so  recent  a 
date,  and  that  Theodore  had  had  but  little  cause 
Ltosuiq^itineither.  She  strictly  enjoined  them 
J^toayotdaUeonreipondenoewithnim.  ThisMa- 
tilda  fieryentl^ntomised  ;  but  Isabella,  who  flat- 
tered herselt  Uiat  she  meant  no  more  than  to 
promote  his  union  with  her  friend,  could  not 
determine  to  ayoid  him,  and  made  no  reply.  '^  I 
will  go  to  the  conyent,"  said  Hippolita,  ^*  and 
order  new  masses  to  be  said  fbr  a  deliyerance 
from  these  calamities." — "  Oh  I  my  mother," 
said  Matilda,  *'  you  mean  to  quit  us :  you  mean 
to  take  sanctuary,  and  to  giye  my  fkther  an  op- 
portunity of  punuiiM;  his  fatal  intention.  Alas ! 
on  my  loioss  I  suppbcato  yon  tolbrbiar«<— Will 


yefuleatemeftpreYtoFredale?  rwfflfi»Bow 
you  to  the  cosnrsnt.  •^'^  Beatpeace^my  diild," 
said  Hippolita;  "  I  wiH  return  instan^.  I 
will  neyer  abattdon  thoe,  until  I  know  it  ia  the 
will  of  heayen,  and  for  thy  benefit"—'^  Donot 
deceiye  me,"  said  Matilda.  ^*  I  willnoimany 
Frederic  until  thou  commandest  it — ^Alas  1  what 
will  become  of  me?"'-^'  Why  that  exclaims 
tion?"  said  Hippolita.  '^I  faayepromiaeddiee 
to  retmrn."— '^  Ah,  my  mother,"^  replied  Ma* 
tilda, ''stay  and  saye  me  from  mysdf.  Afroww 
from  thee  can  do  more  than  all  my  frther's  s^ 
yerity.  I  haye  giyen  away  my  hesrt,  and  yen 
alone  can  make  me  reeal  it — ''  Ho  more,"  said 
Hippolita;  '' thou  muat not  rdapse,  Matflda." 
— ''  I  can ouit  Theodore,"  saidstae,  ''butmusi 
I  wed  anotner ;  let  me  attend  thee  to  the  altarJ  1 
ind  shut  myself  from  the  world  for  eycr."— ^  | 
''  Thy  frte  depends  on  thy  ftrtfaer,"  said  Hi]>- 
polita :  ''  I  haye  ill  bestowed  my  tendemesi^  if  u 
It  haa  ought  thee  to  reyere  aug^  beyond  hhD.| 
Adieu  I  my  child:  I  go  to  pray  for  thee." 

Hippolna's  real  pnrpooe  was  to  demand  at 
Jerome,  whether  in  conscience  she  might  naa 
consent  to  the  diyoree.  She  had  oft  urged  Ma»J 
fred  to  resign  the  ]^rincq«lity,  whidi  the  ddU 
cacy  of  her  conscience  rendered  an  hourly  bcs- 
den  to  her.  These  seruples  concurred  to  make 
the  smradon  from  her  husband  appear  ksa 
dreadral  to  her,  than  it  would  haye  seemed  in 
any  other  situation. 

Jerome,  at  quitting  ^ae  castle  oyemight,  had 
questioned  Theodore  aeyerely  why  henadacco* 
sedhim  toManfredof  being  piiyy  to  his  escape. 
Theodore  owned  it  had  been  with  design  to  pr»4 
yent  Manfred's  snqyicion  from  alkhting  on  Ma« 
tilda ;  and  added,  the  holiness  of  Jerome's  life 
and  diaracter  secured  him  from  the  tmnt'a 
wrath.  Jerome  was  heartOygrieyod  to  mseoyeri 
his  son's  inclination  for  that  jHEinoess ;  and  lea»! 
ying  him  to  his  rest,  promised  in  the  morning'^ 
to  acquaint  him  with  uraortaBt  reasons  for  con- ') 
quering  his  passion.    Theodore,  like  Issbftta,  ] 
was  too  recently  acquainted  with  parental  an«  > 
tliority  to  submit  to  its  decisions  against  the  im*  i 
pake  of  his  heart    He  had  little  curiosity  ta 
Mam  die  prior's  reasons,  and  less  disposition  t* 
obeythem.  TheloyelyMatildahadmadestron|t' 
er  impressionB  on  tl^m  than  filial  aflfection.  £& 
nig^t  ne  jdeased  mmself  with  yisions  of  loye  ; 
tOM  it  was  not  till  late  after  tfaemoming-offioe> 
diathe  recdlected  the  friar's  commandato  attend 
bun  at  Alfonso's  tomb. 

'*  Young  man,"  said  Jerome,  when  he  saw 
him, ''this  tardiness  does  not  please  me.  Hay» 
a  father's  commands  already  so  Htde  wekht?" 
Theodoremade  awkward  excuses,  and  attributed 
bis  delay  to  haying  oyerskpt  himself.  "  And 
on  whom  were  thy  dreams  employed?"  said  the 
friar,  sternly.  His  son  blushed.  "  C(»ne,  come," 
resumed  tlie  hiax,  "  inconsiderate  youth*  tUa 
must  not  be:  eradicate  this  guilty  passion  fr^m 
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date ;  '^  can  guih  dwdl  with  innocent  beauty 
and  yirtoouB  modesty  ?" — "  It  is  dnfiil/'  replied 
the  friar^  ^'  to  cherish  those  whom  heaven  has 
doomed  to  destruction.  A  tyrant's  race  must  be 
swept  from  the  earth  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration."—'^  Will  heavtti  visit  the  innooent 
jfor  the  crimes  of  the  guilty?"  said  Theodore. 
^'  The  fair  Matilda  has  virtues  enough — to  undo 
thee,"  interrupted  Jerome.  '' Hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  that  tivice  the  savage  Manfred  has  ]»o- 
Bounced  thy  sentence?" — ''  Nor  have  I  forgot* 
ten>  sir/'  said  Theodore^  **  that  the  charity  of 
his  daughter  delivered  me  from  his  power.  I 
can  forget  injuries^  but  never  benefits. ' — "  '1  he 
injuries  diou  nast  received  from  Manfred's  race^" 
said  the  firiar^  *'  are  beyond  what  thou  canst 
conceive.— Rqdy  not,  but  view  this  holy  image  J 
Beneath  this  marble  monument  rest  tlie  ashes 
of  the  good  Alfonso ;  anrince  adorned  with  every 
virtue ;  the  father  of  his  people^  the  defight  of 
mankind ;  Kneel^  head-stroi^  boy>  and  list, 
'  whfle  a  father  unfoldsa  tale  of  horror,  that  will 
i  expel  every  sentiment  from  thvsonl,  but  sensa* 
j  tions  of  sacred  vengeance— Alfonso,  mudi  in- 
jured prince,  let  thy  unsatisfied  shade  sit  awful 
ion  the  troubled  air,  while  these  trembling  lips 
1— ha !  who  comes  there  ?" — '*  The  most  wietch- 
\ed  of  women,"  said  Hippolita,  entering  the  choir. 

V'  Good  father,  art  thou  at  leisure  ? ^but  why 

this  kneeling  youth  ?  what  means  the  horror 
in^rinted  on  each  countenance?  why  at  this 
venerable  tomb— «las !  hast  thou  seen  aught  ?  " — 
"  We  were  pouring  forth  our  orisons  to  heaven," 
replied  the  friar  with  some  confusion,  ''  to  put 
«n  end  to  the  woes  of  this  deplorable  province. 
Join  with  us,  lady ;  thv  spodess  soul  may  obtain 
an  exemption  from  the  judgments  which  the 
portaits  oi  these  days  but  too  speakingly  de- 
nounce against  thy  house." — "  I  pray  fervently 
to  heaven  to  divert  them,"  said  the  pious  Prin- 
eess.  "  Thou  knowest  it  has  been  the  occupa- 
tion of  my  life  to  wrest  a  blessing  for  my  lord 
and  my  harmless  children — One,  alas !  is  taken . 
from  me ;  would  heaven  but  hear  me  for  my  poor 
Matilda !  Father,  intercede  for  her !"— ''  £very 
heart  will  Uess  her,"  cried  Theodore,  with  rap- 
ture.^'* Be  dumb,  rash  youth,"  said  Jerome. 
''  And  thou,  fond  Mncess,  contend  not  with  the 
powers  above ;  the  Lord  siveth,  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away :  Bless  his  holy  name,  and  submit 
to  his  decrees." — "  I  do  most  devoutly,"  said 
Hippolita ;  "  but  will  he  not  spare  my  omy  com- 
fort ;  must  Matilda  nerish  too  ? — ^Ah  I  father,  I 
came— but  dismiss  tny  son.  No  ear  but  thine 
must  hear  what  I  have  to  utter." — "  Majr  heaven 
grant  thy  every  wish,  most  excellent  Princess  I" 
said  Theodore  retiring.  Jerome  frowned. 
.  Hippolita  then  acquainted  the  friar  with  the 
proposal  die  had  suggested  to  Manfred,  his  ap- 
probation of  it,  and  tne  tender  of  Matilda  that 
he  was  gone  to  make  to  Frederic  Jerome  could 
not  conceal  hk  dislike  of  the  motion,  which  he 


covcrcid  undef  prdeiiec  of  tifce  faipfi  ihtliiflty  tiiat  / 
Frederic,  the  nearest  of  blood  to  AUbnao,  and 
who  was  come  to  daim  his  succession^  woald 
yield  to  an  alliance  with  the  usurper  of  Ids  rig^ 
But  nothing  could  equal  the  perplexity  of  the.' 
friar,  when  Hippolita  confessed  ner  readiness, 
not  to  oppose  the  sc^taration,  and  demanded  his . 
opinion  on  the  legahty  of  her  aoquiescenoe.  Tbel 
friar  catched  eagmy  at  her  request  oilda  advice, 
and  without  explaining  his  aversion  to  ibe  pro- 
posed marrii^  of  Manfred  and  Isabella,  be  t 
painted  to  Hnmolita,  in  the  most  alarming  co- 
lours, the  sinnuness  of  her  consent,  deaoiinced  ■ 
judgments  against  her  if  Ate  compBed,  and  en- 
jomed  her  in  the  severest  terms  to  treat  any  suA  j 
proposition  with  every  mark  of  indignation  and 
refusal. 

Manfred,  in  the  mean  time,  had  broken  bos  ' 
purpose  to  Frederic,  and  poposed  the  double 
marriage*  That  weak  pnnoe,  who  had  been 
struck  with  the  charms  A  Matilda,  listened  but 
too  eagerly  to  the  ofe*.  Hd  forgot  his  enndtj  1 
to  Manfred,  whom  he  saw  but  li1&  hope  of  die-  j 
possessing  by  force;  and  flattering  himself  that 
no  issue  might  succeed  from  the  union  of  his 
daughter  with  the  tyrant,  he  locked  upon  his 
own  succession  to  the  principality  as  fooBtated 
by  wedding  Matilda.  He  made  faint  o^wattioii 
to  the  poposal;  afiecting,  for  form  only,  not 
to  aojuiesce  unless  Hippolita  should  coment  to 
the  divorce.  Manfred  took  that  upon  bimtHf. 
Transported  with  his  success,  and  impatient  t» 
Bee  hinuielf  in  a  situation  to  expect  sons,  he: 
hastened  to  his  wife's  apartment,  determined  t& 
extort  her  compliance.  He  learned  with  indig-* 
nation  that  die  was  absent  at  the  cmvent.  iSm 
guilt  suggested  to  him  that  she  had  probafalf ' 
been  informed  by  Isabella  of  his  pumae.  He 
doubted' whether  her  retirement  to  the  convent 
did  not  import  an  intention  of  remainiiy  fhtxe, 
until  she  could  ndae  obstacles  to  their  mvotcer 
and  the  8uq>iciims  he  had  already  entertained 
of  Jerome,  made  him  apnrehend  that  the  frisr 
would  not  only  traverse  nis  views,  bat  noi^it 
have  inqnred  Hippolita  with  the  reaolntion  of 
taking  sanctuary.  ImpatienttounravddusehKv 
and  to  defeat  its  success,  Manfi^  hastened  to 
the  ocmv^it,  and  arrived  there  as  the  friar  was* 
earnestly  exhorting  the  Princess  never  to  yieUL 
to  the  divorce. 

"  Madam,"  said  Manfred,  ^^  what  business 
drew  you  hither  ?  why  did  you  not  await  my 
return  fhnn  the  Marquis?" — **  I  came  to  im- 
plore a  blessing  on  your  councils,"  replied  Hip- 
pdita.-^^'  My  coundls  do  not  need  a  firiar's  in- 
tervention,".  said  Manfred;  '^and  of  aH  men 
living  is  that  hoary  traitor  the  <mly  one  whom 
you  <felight  to  confer  with?"— "Profane  Prinod" 
said  Jerome;  "  is  it  at  the  altar  thou  dKxwest 
to  insult  the  servants  of  the  altar  ? — ^but,  Man- 
fred, thy  impious  schemes  aro  known.  Heaven 
and  this  virtuous  lady  know  them — ^Nay,  frown 
not,  Prince ;  the  church  despises  thy  i 
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Hot  Urindm  wm  be  hend  abore  ihj  wn^l 
Dare  to  proeeed  in  thy  cunt  purpose  of  a  di-1 
Torce>  until  her  sentence  be  known^  and  here  I ! 
lance  her  anathona  at  thy  head." — *'  Audadoua  t 
rebel  V  siuUi  Manured,  endeayounng  to  conceal  f 
the  awe  with  which  the  Mar's  words  inspired 
him ;  *'  dost  thou  presume  to  threaten  th^r  law- 
ful prince?" — "  Thou  art  no  lawful  prince^" 
said  Jerome ;  '^  thou  art  no  prince — go,  discuss 
ihy  claim  with  Frederic;  and  when  that  i^ 
done — "  **  It  is  done,"  replied  Msnfred;  ^'  Fre* 
deric  accepts  Matilda's  hand,  and  is  content  tOj 
waive  his  claim,  unless  I  have  no  male  issue. 
As  he  spoke  those  words,  three  drops  of  bl 
fell  from  the  nose  of  Alfonso's  statue.  Manfred^ 
turned  pale,  and  the  Princess  sunk  on  her  knees. 
*'  Behold!"  said  the  friar;  '*  mark  this  mira- 
culous indication  that  the  blood  of  Alfonso  will 
never  mix  with  that  of  Manfred !" — "  My  gra- 
cious lord,"  said  Hippolita, ''  let  us  submit  our- 
selves to  heaven.    Tnink  not  thy  ever  obe^Uent 
wife  rebels  against  thy  authority.    I  have  no 
will  but  that  of  my  Icnrd  and  the  church.    To 
that  revered  tribunal  let  us  appeaL   It  does  not 
depend  on  us  to  burst  the  Ixmds  that  unite  us. 
If  the  churdi  ^all  approve  the  dissolution  of 
our  marriage,  be  it  so— I  have  but  few  years, 
and  those  of  sorrow,  to  pass.    Where  can  they 
be  worn  away  so  well  as  at  the  foot  of  this  altar, 
in  prayers  for  thine  and  Matilda's  safety?"— 
^'  But  thou  dialt  not  remain  here  until  then,''^ 
said  Manfred—'^  Repair  with  me  to  the  castle,| 
and  there  I  will  advise  on  the  proper  measures} 
for  a  divorce ;  but  this  meddling  friar  comes  not| 
thither ;  my  '.hospitable  roof  shall  never  more 
harbour  a  traitor. — ^And  for  thj  reverence's  off-j 
spring,"  continued  he,  '^  1  banish  him  from  myj 
dominions.  He,  I  ween,  is  no  sacred  personagej 
nor  under  the  protection  of  the  church.  Who? 
ever  weds  Isabella,  it  shall  not  be  Fadier  Fal4 
conara's  started-up  son." — *'  They  start  up,"| 
said  the  friar,  '^  who  are  suddenly  beheld  in  the^' 
seat  of  lawful  princes ;  but  they  wither  away  like 
the  grass,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more." 
—Manfred,  casting  a  look  of  scorn  at  the  friar, 
led  Hippdita  forth,  but,  at  the  door  of  the 
churdi,  whispered  one  of  his  attendants  to  re- 
ffiain  concealed  about  the  convent,  and  bring 
him  instant  notice  if  any  one  from  the  castle 
should  repair  thither. 

CHAP.  V. 

Evert  reflection  which  Manfred  made  on  the 
friar's  behaviour,  conspired  to  persuade  him  that 
Jerome  was  privy  to  an  amour  between  Isabella 
'^  and  Theodore.  But  Jerome's  new  presumption, 
i  so  dissonant  from  his  former  nJ^trieS^  g 
^d*!!!!!  deeber  appfelli'iiBliWI !  lUe  I'riiTce  even 
suspected  mat  the  friar  depended  on  some  se- 
cret support  from  Frederic,  whose  arrival  co- 
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inddingwiijb  the  Bord  appearance  efTheodon^ 
seemed  to  bespeak  a  correspondence.  Still  more 
was  he  troubled  with  the  resemblanoe  of  Theo-< 
dore  to  Alfonso's  portrait.  The  latter  he  knew 
had  unquestionably  died  without  issue.  Fre- 
deric had  consented  to  bestow  Isabella  on  him. 
These  contradictions  agitated  his  mind  wilii 
numberless  pangs.  He  saw  but  two  methods  of 
extricating  himsdf  from  his  difficulties.  The 
one  was  to  resign  his  dominions  to  the  Marquis. 
Pride,  ambition,  and  his  reliance  on  ancient  pro^ 
phedes,  which  had  pointed  out  a  possibiHty  of 
his  preserving  them  to  his  posterity,  combated 
that  thou^t.  The  other  was  to  press  his  mar* 
riage  with  Isabella.  After  long  ruminating  on 
these  anxious  thoughts,  as  he  marched  silently 
with  Hippolita  to  the  castle,  he  at  last  discoursed 
with  that  princess  on  the  sulirject  of  his  disquiet, 
and  used  every  insinuating  and  plausible  argu* 
ment  to  extract  her  consent  to,  even  her  promise 
of  promoting,  the  divorce.  Hippolita  needed 
little  persuasions  to  b^id  her  to  nis  pleasure^ 
She  endeavoured  to  win  him  over  to  the  measure 
of  resip;ninff  his  dominions ;  but  finding  her  ex<- 1 
hortations  fruitless,  she  assured  hun,  £at  as  te 
as  her  conscience  would  allow,  she  would  raise 
no  opposition  to  a  separation^  though  without 
better  foundedscruples  than  what  he  yet  alleged, 
she  would  not  engage  to  be  active  in  demand^ 
ingit 

This  compliance,  though  inadequate,  was  suf^ 
ficient  to  raise  Manfred's  nopes.  He  trusted  that 
his  power  and  wealth  woula  easily  advance  his 
suit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  whither  he  resolved 
to  engage  Frederic  to  take  a  journey  on  purpose. 
That  prince  had  discovered  so  much  passion  for 
Matilda,  that  Manfred  hoped  to  obtain  all  he 
wished  byholdingoutor  withdrawing  his  daugh- 
ter's charms,  according  as  £he  Marquis  should 
a|>pear  more  or  less  di^)osed  to  co-operate  in  his 
views.  Even  the  absence  of  Frederic  Would  be 
a  material  point  gained,  until  he  could  take  frur* 
ther  measures  for  his  security. 

Dismissing  Hippolita  to  her  apartment,  he  re- 
paired to  that  of  me  Marouis ;  out  crossing  the 
mat  haU  through  which  ne  was  to  pass,  he  met 
fiianca.  The  dimisel  he  knew  was  in  the  confi- 
dence of  both  the  young  ladies.  It  immediate- 
ly occurred  to  him  to  sift  her  on  the  subject  of 
Isabella  and  Theodore.  Calling  her  aside  into 
the  recess  of  the  oriel  window  <»  the  hall,  and 
soothing  her  urith  many  fair  words  and  promi- 
ses, he  demanded  of  her  whether  she  knew  aught 
of  the  state  of  Isabella's  afibddons.  **  I !  my 
lord !  no,  my  lord ! — ^yes,  my  lord — ^poor  lady  I 
she  is  wonderfully  alarmed  about  her  father's 
wounds ;  but  I  tell  her  he  will  do  well, — don't 
your  highness  think  so  ?" — "  I  do  not  ask  you," 
replied  Manfred,  ''  what  she  thinks  about  her 
father :  but  you  are  in  her  secrets  ;  come,  be  a 
good  sirl,  and  tell  me;  is  there  any  young  man 
—ha!— you  understand  me?"— '^^  Lord  bless 
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me !  understand  your  highness,  no,  not  I.  I 
uAd  her  a  $kw  Tulnerary  herbs  and  repose" — 
''  I  am  not  talking/'  replied  the  Prince  impa- 
tientljr,  "  about  her  father;  I  knew  he  will  do 
-well/  — "  Bless  me,  I  rejoice  to  hear  your  high- 
ness say  so ;  for  though  I  thought  it  not  riffht 
to  let  my  young  lady  despond,  methought  his 
greatness  had  a  wan  look^  and  a  something — I 
remember  when  young  Ferdinand  was  wounded 

by  the  Venetian "   "  Thou  answerest  from 

the  point,"  interrunted  Manfred ;  "  but  here, 
take  this  jewd,  perhaps  that  may  fix  thy  atten- 
tion— nay,  no  reverences ;  my  favour  snail  not 
stop  here---Come,  tell  me  truly,  how  stands  Isa- 
bella's heart?" — "  Well !  your  highness  has  such 
a  way,"  said  Bianca^  "  to  oe  sure — ^but  can  your 
highness  keep  a  secret  ?  If  it  should  ever  come 

out  of  your  lips "  "  It  shall  not,  it  shall  not," 

cried  Manfrea — "  Nay,  but  swear,  your  high- 
ness: by  my  halidame^  if  it  should  ever  be 

known  that  I  said  it why,  truth  is  truth,  I 

do  not  think  my  lady  Isabella  ever  much  affec- 
tioned  my  young  lord  your  son — yet  he  was  a 
sweet  youth  as  one  shpuld  see.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  been  a  princess — ^but  bless  me !  I  must  at- 
tend my  lady  Matilda ;  she  will  marvel  what 
is  become  or  me." — "  Stay,"  cried  Manfred, 
^'  thou  hast  not  satisfied  my  question.  Hast 
thou  ever  carried  anv  messa^,  any  letter?" — 
*'  I !  good  gracious !'  cried  Bianca ;''!  carry  a 
letter  1  I  would  not  to  be  a  queen.  I  hope  your 
highness  thinks,  though  I  am  poor,  I  am  ho- 
nest. Did  your  highness  never  hear  what  Count 
Marsigti  offered  me,  when  he  came  a  wooing  to 
my  lady  Matilda?" — "  1  have  not  leisure," 
said  Manfred,  "  to  listen  to  thy  tales.  I  do  not 
question  thy  honesty ;  but  it  is  thy  duty  to  con- 
ceal nothing  from  me.  How  long  has  Isabella 
been  ac(^uainted  with  Theodore  ?  " — "  Nay,  there 
is  nothing  can  escape  your  highness!"  said 
Bianca ;  "  not  that  I  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  Theodore,  to  be  sure,  is  a  proper  young 
man,  and,  as  my  lady  Matilda  says,  the  very  \ 
image  of  ^ood  Alfonso ;  has  not  your  highness 
remarked  it?" — "  Yes,  yes — no — thou  torturest 
me,"  said  Manfred :  "  Where  did  they  meet  ?  } 
when  ?" — "  Who !  my  lady  Matilda  ?"  said  ; 
Bianca. — "  No,  no,  not  Matilda — Isabella. 
When  did  Isabella  first  become  acquainted  with 
this  Theodore?"—"  Vurrin  Mary  !^  said  Bianca, 
"  how  should  I  know?*—"  Thou  dost  know," 
said  Manfred;  "  and  I  must  know;  I  will." — 
"  Lord !  your  highness  is  not  jealous  of  young 
Theodore?"  said  Bianca. — "  Jealous !  No,  no : 
why  should  I  be  jealous? — ^perhaps  I  mean  to 
unite  them ;  if  I  were  sure  Isabella  woidd  have 
no  repugnance."^ — "  Repugnance !  no,  I'll  war- 
rant tier,"  said  Bianca ;  "  he  is  as  comely  a 
youth  as  ever  trod  on  Christian  ground,  We 
are  all  in  love  with  him ;  there  is  not  a  soul  in 
the  castle  but  would  be  rcijoiced  to  have  him  for 
our  prince — I  mean,  when  it  shall  please  heaven 
to  call  your  highness  to  itself." — "  Indeed!" 


said  Manfred,  "  has  it  gone  ^  far?— <ih  !  th» 
cursed  friar ! — but  I  must  not  looe  time— ^^o, 
iBianca,  attend  Isabella ;  but  I  diarge  thee^  not 
W  word  of  what  has  passed.  Find  out  how  die 
Is  affected  towards  Theodcnre;  bring  me  good 
iews,  and  that  ring  has  a  companion.  Wait  at 
cne  foot  of  the  winding  stair-case ;  I  am  going 
to  visit  the  Marquis^  and  will  talk  farther  with 
thee  at  my  return." 

Manfred,  after  some  general  conversation,  de- 
sired Frederic  to  dismiss  the  two  knights  his 
companions,  having  to  talk  with  him  on  uzgent 
affairs.  As  soon  as  they  ware  alone,  he  began, 
in  artful  guise,  to  soimd  the  Marquis  on  the  tnb- 
iect  of  Matilda ;  and  finding  him  disposed  to  his 
wish,  he  let  drop  hints  on  the  difficulties  that 
would  attend  the  cdebration  of  their  maniacie, 
unless — at  that  instant  Bianca  burst  into  & 
room  with  a  wildness  in  her  look  and  gesturea 
that  spoke  the  utmost  terror.  "  Oh !  iny  ktd, 
my  lord !"  cried  she,  "  we  are  all  undmie  1  it 
is  come  again !  it  is  come  acain  I" — "  What  ia 
borne  again  ?"  cried  Manfred,  amaied. — '*  Oh  i 
the  hand!  the  giant!  the  hand! — support  me! 
I  am  terrified  out  of  my  senses,"  cried  Bianca. 
"  I  will  not  sleep  in  the  castle  to-ni^t;  where 
shall  I  go  ?  my  things  may  come  met  me  to- 
morrow— would  I  hadbeen  content  to  wed  Fraa- 
cesco !  this  comes  of  ambition !" — "  What  has 
terrified  thee  thus,  young  woman?"  said  the 
Marquis — "  Thou  art  safe  here ;  be  notalaini- 
ed." — '"Oh !  your  greatness  is  wonderfully  good*** 
said  Bianca,  "  but  I  dare  not — ^no,  nray  let  me 
go — I  had  rather  leave  every  thing  bemnd  mei, 
than  stay  another  hour  under  this  roof." — "  Go 
to,  thou  hast  lost  thy  senses,"  said  Manfred. 
^^  Interrupt  us  not ;  we  were  communing  on  im- 
portant matters — ^My  lord,  this  wosch  is  sofc^iect 
to  fits— Come  with  me,  Bianca." — ^"  Oh !  &e 
saints !  no,"  said  Bianca ;  "  for  certain  it  comes 
to  warn  your  highness ;  why  should  it  «^ipear 
to  me  else  ?  I  say  my  prayers  morning  and  even- 
ing. Oh !  if  your  highness  had  believed  Da^go 
— 'tis  the  same  hand  that  he  saw  the  foot  to  in 
the  gallery-chamber.  Father  Jerome  has  of^en 
told  us  the  prophecy  would  be  out  one  of  these 
days — ^  Bianca,'  said  he,  ^  mark  my  words' " — 
"  Thou  ravest,"  said  Manfred,  in  a  rage  ;"  be- 
gone, and  keep  these  fooleries  to  fri^tten  thy 
companions." — *^  What!  my  lord,"  criedBianea, 
"  do  you  think  I  have  seen  nothing  ?  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  stairs  yourself — as  I  live  I  aw 
it." — "  Saw  what?  tell  us,  fair  maid,  what  thou 
hast  seen,"  said  Frederic. — "  Can  your  hi^nesB 
listen,"  said  Manfred,  "  to  the  delirium  of  a 
silly  wench,  who  has  heard  stories  of  ^f^MritioDs 
until  she  believes  them  ?" — "  ^Tlm  is  more  than 
fancy,"  said  the  Marquis;  "  her  tarrot  k  too 
natural  and  too  stronglv  impressed  to  be  the 
work  of  imagination.  TeU  us,  fair  maiden,  what 
it  Is  has  moved  thee  thus." — "  Yes,  my  krd, 
thank  your  greatness,"  said  Bianca  ;  "  I  oelkve 
I  look  very  pale ;  I  shall  be  better  when  I  have 
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recovered  myself. — I  was  gdng  to  my  lady  Isa- 
bdla's  chamber  by  his  highness's  order"—"  We 
do  not  want  the  drcmnstances^"  interrupted 
Manfred :  "  Since  his  highness  will  have  it  so^ 
proceed ;  but  be  brief." — '^  Lord !  your  high- 
ness thwarts  one  so !"  replied  fiianc^.  ^'  Hear 
my  hair— I  am  sure  I  tiever  in  my  Ufe — well ! 


conscience^  your  guilt  accuses  you,  and  would 
throw  thesuspidon  on  m e — but  keep  your  daugii- 
t^,  and  think  no  minre  of  Isabella.  The  judf - 
ments  already  fallen  on  your  house  forbid  i(e 
matching  into  it." 

Manfred^  alarmed  at  the  resolute  tone  in  whidi 
Frederic  ddivered  these  words,  endeavoured  to 


as  I  was  telling  your  greatness,  I  was  going,  by  pacify  him.    Dismissing  Bianca,  he  made  sudb 

'  his  hi^mess's  order,  to  my  lady  Isabella's  cham-  submissions  to  the  Marquis,  and  threw  in  such 

.  ber ;  she  lies  in  the  watcnet-ooloured  chamber,  artful  encomiiuns  on  Matilda,  that  Frederic  was 

on  ^e  right  hand,  one  pair  of  stairs ;  so  when  once  more  staggered.    However^  as  his  passion 

I  came  to  the  great  stairs — I  was  looking  on  his  was  of  so  recent  a  date,  it  could  not  at  once  suxe 

^i^'Vness'spresenthere— "  "Grant  me  patience!"  mount  the  scruples  he  had  conceived.   He  hadX 


said  Manfred,  "  will  this  wench  never  come  to    gathered  enough  from  Bianca's  discourse  to  per-    I 
the  point  ?  What  imports  it  to  the  Marquis  diat    suade  him  that  Heaven  declared  itsdf  agamst    J 
I  gave  thee  a  bauble  for  thy  faithful  attendance    Manfred.  The  proposed  marriaoes,  too,  r^no-^ 
"  on  my  daughter  ?  we  want  to  know  what  thou    ved  his  daim  to  a  distance;  and  me  principality 
•  sawest." — "  I  was  going  to  tell  your  highness,"    of  Otranto  was  a  stronger  temptation  than  the 
'  '  said  Bianca^  "  if  you  would  permit  me.   So  as    contingent  reversion  of  It  with  Matilda.  Still  he 
I  was  rubbing  the  ring — I  am  sure  I  had  not    would  not  absolutely  recede  from  his  engase- 
gone  up  three  steps,  but  I  heard  the  rattling  of   ments ;  but  purposing  to  gain  time,  he  demanded 
armour ;  for  all  the  world  such  «  clatter,  as    of  Manfr^  if  it  was  true  in  fact  diat  Hippolita 
Diego  says  he  heard  when  the  giant  turned  \m%    consented  to  the  divorce.  The  Prince,  traniport- 
about  in  the  gallery-chamber. — '^  What  does    ed  to  find  no  other  obstacle,  and  deluding  on 
she  mean,  my  lord?"  said  the  Marouis ;  ^'  is    his  influence  over  his  wife,  assured  the  Marquis 
your  castle  haunted  by  giants  and  goolins  ?" —    it  was  so,  and  diat  he  might  satisfy  hiimelf  of 
"  Lord !  what,  has  not  your  greatness  heard  the    tlie  truth  from  her  own  mouth, 
storyofthegiantin the gallerv-chamber?"  cried        As  they  were  thus  discoursing,  woyd  was: 
Bianca ;  "  I  marvel  his  hignness  has  not  told    brought  that  the  banc^uet  was  pr^ared.  Man- 
you — mayhap  you  do  not  loiow  there  is  a  pro-    fred  conducted  Frederic  to  the  great  hall,  where 
phecy" — "  This  trifling  is  intolerable,"  inter-    they  were  received  by  Hippolita  and  the  young 
rupted  Manfred.     "Let  us  dismiss  this  silly    princesses.  Manfred  placed  the  Marquis  next  to 
wench,  my  lord ;  we  have  more  important  aj^.    Matilda,  and  seated  nimself  between  his  wife 
fairs  to  discuss." — "  By  your  favour,    said  Fre-    and  Isabella.  Hippolita  comported  herself  with 
deric^  "  these  are  no  trifles ;  '^  the  enormous    &n  easy  gravity ;  but  the  young  ladies  were  si- 
sabre  I  was  directed  to  in  the  wood— yon  casque,    lent  and  melancholy.  Manfred,  who  was  deter- 
its  fellow — are  these  visions  of  this  poor  maid-    mined  to  pursue  his  point  with  the  Marquis  in 
en's  brain?" — "  SaJaquez  thinks,  may  it  please    the  remamder  of  the  evening,  pushed  on  the 
your  greatness,"  said  Bianca :  ''  He  sajrs  this    feast  until  it  waxed  late ;  aflecting  unrestrained 
moon  will  .not  be  out  without  our  seeing  some    gaiety,  and  plying  Frederic  with  rq>eated  gob- 
strange  revolution.   For  my  part,  I  should  not    lets  of  wine.   The  latter,  more  upon  his  guard 
be  surprised  if  it  was  to  happen  to-morrow;  for,    than  ,Manfred  wished,  declined  his  frequent 
as  I  was  saying,  when  I  heard  the  clattering  of    challenges,  on  pretence  of  his  late  loss  of  blood ; 
armour,  I  was  all  in  a  cold  sweat — I  looked  upk    while  the  Prince,  to  raise  his  own  disordered 
and,  ifyour  greatness  will  believe  me,  I  saw  upon   spirits,  and  to  counterfeit  unconcern,  indulged 
the  uppermost  bannister  of  the  great  stairsahand\  mmself  in  plentiful  draughts,  though  not  to  the 
in  armour  as  big,  as  big — I  thought  I  should  1  intoxication  of  his  senses, 
have  swooned — I  never  stopped  until  I  came  W-  I     The  evening  being  far  advanced,  the  banquet 
ther — ^Would  I  were  well  out  of  this  castle !  MyJ  concluded.  Manfred  would  have  wididTawn  with 
lady  Matilda  told  me  but  yester-moming  thar    Frederie;  but  the  latter,  pleading  weakness  and 
her  highness  Hippolita  knows  something." —    want  of  repose,  retired  to  his  chamber,  gallant- 
*'  Thou  art  an  insolent !"  cried  Manfred.  "  Lord    ly  telling  tne  Prince,  that  his  daughter  should 
Marquis,  it  much  misgives  me  that  this  scene    amuse  ms  highness  until  himself  could  attend 
is  concerted  to  afiront  me.    Are  my  own  do-    him.  Manfred  accepted  the  party,  and,  to  the  no 
mestics  suborned  to  spread  tales  ii\jurious  to    small  grief  of  Isabella^  accompanied  her  to  her 
my  honour  ?     Pursue  your  daim  by  manly  da-i   apartment.    Matilda  waited  on  her  mother,  to 
ring ;  or  let  us  bury  our  feuds,  as  was  proposed,}  eiyoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  on  the  ram- 
by  the  intermarriage  of  our  children:  But  trustl  parts  of  the  castle. 

me,  it  ill  becomes  a  prince  of  your  bearing  toi  Soon  as  the  company  were  dispersed  their  se- 
practise  on  mercenary  wenches." — "  I  scorn  1  veral  ways,  Frederic,  quitting  his  chamber,  in- 
your  imputation,"  said  Frederic :  "  Until  this  j  quired  if  Hippolita  was  alone,  and  was  told  by 
nour  I  never  set  eyes  on  this  damsel — I  have  i  one  of  her  attendants,  who  had  not  noticed  her 
given  her  no  jewel !    My  lord,  my  lord,  your  |  going  forth,  that  at  that  hour  she  generally  with- 
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drew  10  her  oratory^  mheace  he  prohably  would 

I  find  her.  The  Marquis,  during  the  repast,  had 
beheld  Matilda  with  increase  of  passion.  He  now 
wished  to  find  Hippolita  in  the  disposition  her 
lord  had  promised.  The  portents  that  had  alarm- 
ed him  were  fcHrgotten  in  his  desires.  Stealing 
sofdj  and  unobserved  to  the  apartment  of  Hip- 
polita, he  entered  it  with  a  resolution  to  encou- 
rap  her  acquiesoenoe  to  the  divoroe,  having  per- 
ceived that  Manfred  was  resolved  to  make  the 
possession  of  Isabella  an  unalterable  condition^ 
befinre  he  would  grant  Matilda  to  his  wishes. 
V  The  Marquis  was  not  surprised  at  the  silence 
that  reigned  in  the  Princess  s  apartment  Con- 
duding  her,  as  he  had  been  aavertised,  in  her 
oratory,  he  passed  on.  The  door  was  a-jar ;  the 
erenii^  gloomy  and  overcast.  Pushing  <x>en  the 


/: 


but  HipfKdita  stopping  him,  coi^vred 
the  most  plaintive  accents,  to  explain  the 
of  his  disorder,  and  by  what  strange  chance  abt 
had  found  him  there  in  that  posture.  <' Ah,  vir- 
tuous Princess !"  said  the  Marquis,  penetrated 
with  grief— and  stopped.  ^^  For  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, my  lord,"  said  Hippolita,  ^'  diadoee  the 
cause  of  this  transport ;  what  mean  theae  dole- 
ful sounds,  this  alarming  exclamation  on  my 
name?  What  woes  has  Heaven  still  in  atore  Isr 

the  wretched  Hippolita? Yet  silent !  by  every 

pdt3ring  angd,  I  adjure  thee,  noble  prince,'^  oob- 
tinued  she,  Calling  at  his  feet,  ''  to  disdoae  the 
purport  of  what  lies  at  thy  heart — I  aee  thou 
veelest  for  me ;  thou  feelest  the  sharp  pan^i  that 
thou  inflictestr—— speak  for  pity  !^-does  aog^t 
y  chfld  ?"— "  I  cannot 


}thou  knowest  concern  my 

tspeak,"  cried  Frederic,  biursdngfrom  her — ' 


Gk 


door  gentiv,  he  saw  a  person  kneelingberore  the    ^^ ,   _ 

altar.  As  ne  approached  nearer,  it  seemed  not  iMatilda  i 
a  woman,  but  one  in  a  long  woollen  weed,  whose  Quitting  the  Princess  thus  abruptly,  Jhe  bas- 
back  was  towards  him.  The  person  seemed  ab-  t  tened  to  ms  own  apartmoit.  At  toe  door  of  it 
sorbed  in  prayer.  The  Marquis  was  about  to  re-  |  he  was  accosted  by  Manfred,  who,  flushed  by 
turn,  when  tne  figure  rising,  stood  some  mo-  twine  and  love,  had  come  to  sedc  him,  and  to  pro- 
ments  fixed  in  meditation,  without  regarding  I  pose  to  waste  some  hours  of  the  ni^t  in  nniBc 
him.  The  Marquis,  expecting  the  holy  person    and  reveUing.   Frederic,  offended  at  an  invita- 


to  come  forth,  and  meaning  to  excuse  his  un- 
civil interruption,  said,  **  Reverend  fath^,  I 

sou^tAeladyHippoUta "    "HippoKu!" 

repned  a  hollow  voice ;  **  camest  diou  to  this 
castle  to  seek  Hippolita?"  and  then  the  figure, 
turning  skmly  round,  discovered  to  Frederic  the 
fleshkss  jaws  and  empty  sockets  of  a  skeleton, 
wrapt  in  a  hermit's  cowl.  "  Ansds  of  peace  pro- 
tect me  I"  cried  Frederic,  recomng.    "  Deserve 
thdrprotectionr'saidthespectre.  Frederic, fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  adjured  the  phantom  to  take 
pity  on  him.  ^' Dost  Uiou  not  remember  me  ?" 
\  said  the  apparition.    **  Hemember  the  wood  of 
.  JapotL !"— ."  Art  thou  that  holy  hermit  ?"  cried 
'  Frederic,  trembling^''  Can  I  do  aught  for  thy 
» eternal  peace  ?" — *^  Wast  thou  delivered  from 

-  bondage,"  said  the  spectre,  "  to  pursue  carnal 

-  delights?  Hast  thou  forgotten  the  buried  sabre, 
and  the  behest  of  Heaven  engraven  on  it  ?^ — 

*'  I  have  not,  I  have  not,"  said  Frederic 

**  but  say,  Uest  spirit,  what  is  thy  errand  to  me  ? 

;  what  remains  to  be  done?"—*''  To  forget  Ma- 
f  tilda !"  said  the  apparition — and  vanished. 
Frederic's  blood  froae  in  his  veins.  For  some 
minutes  he  remained  motionless.  Then  fidling 
prostrate  on  his  fi^ce  before  the  altar,  he  besought 
the  intercession  of  every  saint  for  pardon.  A  flood 
of  tears  succeeded  to  this  transport;  and  the 


tion  so  dissonant  from  the  mood  of  his  soul,  pu^ 
ed  him  rudely  uside,  and,  entering  his  diamber, 
flung  the  door  intemperately  against  Alanfred, 
'and  bolted  it  inwards.  The  haughty  Prince,  en- 
iraged  at  this  unacoountablebehaviour,  vri^idiew 
in  a  frame  of  mind  capable  of  the  most  &tal  ex- 
loesses.  As  he  crossed  the  court,  he  was  met  hj 
ijtie  domestic,  whom  he  had  planted  at  the  ood- 
tent  as  a  spy  on  Jerome  and  Theodore.    This 
iaan,  almost  breathless  with  the  haste  he  had 
iiade,  informed  his  lord,  that  Theodore,  and 
acnne  lady  from  the  castle,  were  at  that  instant 
m  private  conference  at  the  tomb  <^ Alfonso,  ia 
St  Nichoks's  Church.  He  had  dogged  Theotee 
mither,  but  the  gloominess  oi  the  ni^t  had  pre- 
tented  his  discovering  who  the  woman  was. 
'   Manfred,  whose  spirits  were  inflamed,  and 
fvhom  Isabella  had  driven  frcnn  her  os  hia  «r- 
his  passion  with  too  Httle  reserve,  did  not 
ubt  but  the  inquietude  she  had  exprened  had 
occasioned  by  her  impatienoe  to  meet  T^eo- 
tre.  Provoked  bv  this  conjecture,  and  enraged 
her  father,  he  nastened  secretly  to  the  great 
church.    Ghding  softly  between  the  aisles,  and 
guided  by  an  imperfect  gleam  of  moonshioe  dttt 
shone  fruntly  through  me  illuminated  windows, 
he  stole  towwds  the  tomb  of  Alfonso,  to  whidi 
he  was  directed  by  indistinct  whi^ers  of  the  per- 
ima^ofthe  beauteous  Matilda  rushing,  in  spite    sons  he  sought.   The  first  sounds  he  could  cKa- 
of  him,  on  his  thou^ts,  he  lay  on  the  ground  /tinguish  were, — ''  Does  it,  alas,  depend  on  me? 

in  a  conflict  of  penitence  and  pas^n.    Ere  he  j  Manfred  will  never  p^mit  our  union " 

could  reeovor  from  this  agony  of  his  spirits,  the  1  — '*  No,  this  shall  prevent  it !"  cried  the  tyrant. 
Princess  Hippolita,  with  a  taper  in  her  nand,  en-  i  drawing  bis  dagger,  and  plunging  it  over  her 
tered  the  oratory  idone.  Seeing  a  man  without  ^shoulder  into  me  bosom  of  the  person  thtf 
motion  on  the  floor,  she  gave  a  shriek,  conclu-  Yrooke. — '^  Ah,  me,  I  am  slain !"  cned  Halilda, 
ding  him  dead.  Her  fri^t  brought  Frederic  to  Isinldng.  "  Good  heaven  receive  my  soul  T — 
hin^^.  Rising  suddenly,  his  face  bedcweil  with  V' ^^^>  inhuman  monster,  what  hast  thou 
tears,  he  would  have  m&ed  from  her  presence,   \ione  ?'  cried  Theodore,  rushing  on  him^  and 
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wrenching  hig  dagg^  from  him.-—''  Stop^  stop 
tiby  impious  hand,   cried  Matilda ;  "  it  is  my  ^ 
fkther  r    Manfired,  waking  as  from  a  trance> 
beat  his  breast,  twisted  his  hands  in  his  locks, 
and  endeavoured  to  recorer  his  dagger  frtmi  I 
Hieodore  to  dispatch  himself.  Theodore,  scarce  I 
less  distracted,  and  only  mastering  the  trans-  ' 
ports  of  his  grief  to  assist  Matilda^  had  now,  by 
nis  cries,  drawn  some  of  the  monks  to  his  aid. 
Whilepart  of  them  endeavoured,  in  concert  with 
the  aflficted  Theodore,  to  stop  the  blood  of  the 
dying  princess,  the  rest  prevented  Manfred  from 
hiyii^  violent  hands  on  himself. 

Matilda,  resigning  herself  patiently  to  her  fiite, 
acknowledged,  with  looks  of  grateml  love,  the 
zeal  of  Theodore.  Yet  ofr,  as  her  faintness  would 
permit  her  speech  its  wav,  she  b^ged  the  as- 
sistants to  comfort  her  fktner.  Jerome,  by  this 
time,  had  learned  the  fatal  news,  and  reached 
the  church.  His  looks  seemed  to  reproach  Theo- 
^  dore ;  but  turning  to  Manfr^,  he  said, ''  Now, 
^rant,  behold  the  completion  of  woe  ftdfllled  on 
thy  impious  and  devoted  head !  The  blood  of 
Anonso  cried  to  Heaven  f6r  vengeance;  and 
Heaven  has  permitted  its  altar  to  be  poUuted  by 
assassination,  that  thou  mightest  shed  thy  own 
blood  at  the  foot  of  that  PnUce's  sepulchre  !"— 
?*  Cruel  man,"  cried  Matilda,  "  to  aggravate  the 
Vroes  of  a  parent !  may  Heaven  bless  my  father, 
l^d  forgive  him  as  I  do.— My  lord,  my  gracious 
iire,  dost  thou  forgive  thy  cMd  ?  Indeed  I  came 
"  not  hither  to  meet  Theoaore.  I  found  him  pray- 
'  ing  at  this  tomb,  whither  my  mother  sent  me  to 
^  intercede  for  thee,  for  her— -dearest  father,  bless 
your  chOd,  and  say  you  forgive  her  T' — *'  For- 
give thee !  murderous  monster )"  cried  Manfred, 
''  can  assassins  forgive  ?  I  took  thee  for  Isabel- 
la ;  but  Heaven  directed  my  bloody  hand  to  the 

heart  of  my  child oh,  Matilda !— I  cannot  ut- 

ter  it— canst  thou  forgive  the  blindness  of  my 
rage  ?" — **  I  can  !  I  do  I  and  may  Heaven  con- 
^firm  it !"  said  Matilda—"  but  while  I  have  life 
to  ask  it— Oh,  my  mother !  what  will  she  fed ! 
-will  you  comfort  her,  my  lord  ?  will  you  not 
»ut  her  away  ?  Indeed  she  loves  you — Oh,  I  am 
lint !  bear  me  to  the  castle— Can  I  live  to  have 
ler  dose  my  eyes  ? 
Theodore  and  the  monks  besought  her  earnest- 
ly to  suffer  herself  to  be  borne  into  the  convent ; 
but  her  instances  were  so  pressing  to  be  carried 
to  the  castle,  that,  placing  her  on  a  litter,  they 
conveyed  her  thither  as  she  requested.  Theodore 
supporting  her  head  wiA  his  arm,  and  hanging 
over  her  in  an  agony  of  despairing  love,  stiU  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  her  with  hopes  of  lifo.  Je- 
rome, on  the  other  side,  comfort^  her  with  dis- 
courses of  Heaven,  and  holding  a  crucifix  before 
;  her,  which  she  bathed  with  innocent  tears,  pre- 
pared her  for  her  passage  to  immortality.  Man- 
}  fred,  plunjged  in  the  deepest  affliction,  followed 
:  the  litter  in  despair. 

\     Ere  they  reached  the  castle,  Hippollta,  in- 
formed of  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  flown 
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to  meet  her  murdered  child ;  but  ifbBn  she  saw 
the  afflicted  procession,  the  mig^ithiess  of  her 
grief  deprived  her  of  her  senses,  and  she  foil 
ufeless  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon^   Isabella  and 
Frederic,  who  attended  her,  were  overwhelmed 
in  almost  equal  sorrow.    Matilda  alone  seemed 
insensible  to  her  own  situation.  Every  thought 
was  lost  in  tenderness  for  her  mother.    Order- 
ing the  litter  to  stop,  as  soon  as  Hippolita  was 
brought  to  herself,  she  asked  for  her  nther.  He 
approached,  unable  to  speak.    Matilda,  sciaii^ 
ms  hand  snd  her  methods,  locked  them  in  he? 
own,  and  then  claiq>ed  them  to  her  heart.  Man-^ 
fred  could  not  support  diis  act  of  pathetic  piety.; 
He  dashed  himself  on  the  ground,  and  cursed 
the  day  he  was  bom.    Isabella,  apprehensive 
that  these  struggles  of  passion  were  more  Ihan 
Matilda  could  support,  took  upon  hersdf  to  (ht- 
der  Manfred  to  be  borne  to  his  apartment,  while 
she  caused  Matilda  to  be  conveyed  to  the  near- 
est chamber.  Hippolita,  scarce  moro  alive  than 
hCT  daughter,  was  regardless  of  every  thing  but 
her ;  but  when  the  tender  IsabeUa's  care  would 
have  hkewise  removed  h^ ,  while  the  surgeons 
examined  Matilda's  wound,  she  cried,  "  Re- 
move me  .*•  never !  never !  I  lived  but  in  her, 
and  will  expire  with  her."    Matilda  raised  her 
eyes  at  her  mother's  voice,  but  dosed  them  again 
without  speaking.    Her  sinking  pulse  and  the 
damp  coldness  of  her  hand  soon  dispelled  all 
hopes  of  recovery.    Tlieodore  followed  the  sur-j 
geons  into  the  outer  chunber,  and  heard  them 
pronounce  the  fotal  sentoice  with  a  transpor^ 
equal  to  tenzy — "  Since  she  cannot  live  mine,'^ 
cned  he,  ''  at  least  she  diall  be  mine  in  death  !■ 
—Father!  Jerome!  will  younot  join  our  hands?"  I 
cried  he  to  the  friar,  who,  with  the  Marquis,  had  I 
accompanied  the  surgeons.   ^'  What  means  thy  | 
distracted  rashness  ?    said  Jerome ;  "  is  this  an  | 
hour  for  marriage  ?" — '^  It  is,  it  is,"  cried  Theo- 1 
dore,  *'  alas,  there  is  no  other  I" — "  Young  num,  I 
thou  art  too  unadvised,"  said  Frederic ;  "  dost  I 
thou  think  we  are  to  listen  to  thy  fond  transports  / 
in  this  hour  of  fote?  whatpretensions  hast  thou  to  | 
the  princess  ?" — *' Those  of  a  prince,"  said  The-  1 
odore ;  **  of  Ae  sovereign  of  Otranto.  This  reve^  | 
rend  man,  my  father,  nas  informed  me  who  I  1 
am."— ."Thourave8t,"saidtheMarquis;'*there  I 
is  no  Prince  of  Otranto  but  myself,  now  Man- 
fred, by  murder,  by  sacrilegious  murder,  has  for- 
feit^ all  pretendons." — ''  My  lord,"said  Jerome, 
assuming  an  air  of  command,  "  he  tells  you  true. 
It  was  not  my  purpose  the  secret  shoiild  have 
been  divulgedf  so  soon ;  but  fate  presses  onward 
to  its  work.   What  his  hot-headed  passion  has 
revealed,  my  tongue  confirms.    Know,  princei 
that  when  AJfonso  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land— 'i 
— "  Is  this  a  season  for  explanations  ?"  cried 
Theodore.  ''  Father,  come  and  unite  me  to  the'^ 
princess ;  she  shall  be  mine — ^in  every  other  thing 
I  will  dutifiilly  obey  you. — My  life !  my  adored 
Matilda !"  continued  Theodore,  rushing  back 
into  the  inner  chamber,  ^'  will  you  not  be  mine  ? 
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will  you  not  bless  your "    Isabella  made 

signs  to  bim  to  be  silent^  apprdiending  tbe 

Srinoess  was  near  her  end.  "  What,  is  she 
ead  ?"  cried  Theodore ;  "  is  it  possible  ?"  The 
vi<dence  of  his  exclamations  brought  Matilda  to 
herself.  Lifting  up  her  eyes^  she  looked  around 
for  her  mother — "  Life  of  my  soul !  I  am  here," 
cried  Hippolita ; "  think  not  I  will  quit  thee  !*' — 
''  Oh^  you  are  too  good^"said  Matilda,  ''but  weep 
not  for  me,  my  mother !  I  am  going  where  sor- 
row never  dwells— Isabella,  thou  hast  loved  me; 
wot  thou  not  supply  my  fondness  to  this  dear, 

dear  woman  ? ^indeed  I  am  faint !" — "  Oh, 

my  child !  my  child !"  said  Hippolita,  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  "  can  I  not  withhold  thee  a  moment  ?" 
— "  It  will  not  be,"  said  Matilda — "  commend 
me  to  Heaven — where  is  my  father  ?  forgive  him, 

dearest  mother ^forgivenim  my  deaUi ;  it  was 

an  error — Oh !  I  had  forgotten-— dearest  mother, 
I  vowed  never  to  see  Theodore  more — perhaps 
'  that  has  drawn  down  this  calamity — ^but  it  was 
not  intentional — can  you  pardon  me?" — "  Oh, 
wound  not  my  agonizing  soid !"  said  Hippolita ; 
''  thou  never  couldst  offend  me — Alas,  she  faints ! 
help !  help !" — '*  I  would  say  something  more," 

/  said  Matilda  struggling, — ''butitwonnotbe^ 

Isabella ^Theodore ^for  my  sake — Oh ! — " 

she  expired.  Isabella  and  her  women  tore  Hip- 

Solita  Irom  the  corse ;  but  Theodore  threatened 
estruction  to  all  who  attempted  to  remove  him 
from  it    He  printed  a  thousand  kisses  on  her 
day-cold  hands,  and  uttered  every  expression 
*  at  despairing  love  could  dictate. 

Isabella,  in  the  meantime,  was  accompanying 
the  afflicted  Hippolita  to  her  apartment ;  but,  in 
the  middle  of  me  court  they  were  met  by  Man- 
fred, who,  distracted  with  his  own  thoughts,  and 
anxious  once  more  to  behold  his  daughter,  was 
advancing  to  the  chamber  where  she  lay.  As  the 
moon  was  now  at  its  height,  he  read  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  this  unhappy  company  the  event  he 
/  dreaded.  ''  What !  is  she  dead  r"  cried  he  in  wild 
/  confusion. — A  dap  of  thunder  at  that  instant 
/  ; shook  the  castle  to  its  foundations;  the  earth 
I  I  rocked,  and  the  dank  of  more  than  mortal  ar- 
/  tmour  was  heard  behind.  Frederic  and  Jerome 
Ithought  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  The  latter, 
tfbrdng  Theodore  along  with  them,  rushed  into 
*the  court.  The  moment  Theodore  appeared,  the 
•walls  of  the  castle  behind  Manfred  were  thrown 
down  with  a  mighty  force,  and  the  form  of  Al- 
fonso, dilated  to  an  inunense  magnitude,  ap- 
t>eared  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins.  "  Behold  m 
Theodore  the  true  heir  of  Alfonso !"  said  the 
vision.  And  having  pronounced  those  words,  ac- 
companied by  a  dap  of  thunder,  it  ascended  so- 
lemnly towards  heaven,  where  die  douds,  part- 
ing asunder,  the  form  of  St  Nicholas  was  seen, 
and  recdving  Alfonso's  shade,  they  were  soon 
wrapt  from  mortal  eyes  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

llie  beholders  fell  prostrate  on  thdr  faces,  ac- 
knowledging the  divine  wilL  The  first  that  broke 
silence  was  Hippolita.  *'  My  l<nrd,"  said  die  to 
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the  deluding  Manfred,  "  behold  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness !  Conrad  is  gone !  Matilda  is 
no  more !  in  Theodore  we  view  the  true  Prince 
of  Otranto.  By  what  miracle  he  is  so,  I  know 
not — suffice  it  to  us,  our  doom  is  pronounced ! 
Shall  we  not — can  we  but— dedicate  Uie  few  de- 
plorable hours  we  have  to  live,  in  deprecatiBg 
the  farther  wrath  of  Heaven  ?  Heaven  ejects  ns, 

whither  can  we  fly,  but  to  yon  holy  ceUa 

that  yet  offer  us  a  retreat?"—''  Thou  guiltkK 
but  unhappy  woman !  unhappy  by  my  crimes  !* 
replied  Manfred,  "  my  heart  at  last  is  open  to 
thy  devout  admonitions.  Oh,  could  !^-bat  it 
cannot  be — ^ye  are  lost  in  wonder — let  me  at  last 
do  justice  on  myself !  To  heap  shame  on  my  own 
head  is  all  the  satis&ction  I  nave  left  to  olBer  to 
iSffended  Heaven.  My  story  has  drawn  down 
these  judgments.  Let  my  confession  atone 
but  ah!  what  can  atone  for  usurpation  and  a 
murdered  child !  a  child  murder^  in  a  conae- 
^  crated  place ! — List,  sirs,  and  may  this  bloody 
frecord  be  a  warning  to  fatore  tynmts ! 
;  '*  Alfbnso,  ye  all  know,  died  in  the  Holy  Land 
|— ye  would  interrupt  me ;  ye  would  say  he  came 
ot  fairly  to  his  end — ^it  is  most  true — why  else 
bitter  cup  which  Manfred  must  drink  to  the 
?  Ri«ardo,  my  grandfather,  was  his  cham- 
•rlain — I  would  draw  a  veil  over  my  ancestor's 
les—but  it  is  in  vain !  Alfonso  cued  by  poi- 
JBon  !  A  fictitious  will  declared  Ricardo  his  bar. 
His  crimes  pursued  him— ^et  he  lost  no  Conrad, 
no  Matilda  1  I  pay  the  price  of  usurpation  fior 
all !  A  storm  overtook  nim.  Haunted  by  bis 
^  t,  he  vo^ed  to  St  Nicholas  to  found  a  cfaurdi 
and  two  convents,  if  he  lived  to  reach  Otranto. 
The  sacrifice  was  accepted ;  the  saint  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  promised  that  Ricardo's 
posterity  should  reign  in  Otranto,  undl  theright- 
fiil  owner  should  be  grown  too  large  to  inubit 
the  castle,  and  as  long  as  issue-male  from  Ricar- 
do's loins  should  remain  to  eiyoy  it ^Alas, 

alas !  nor  male  nor  female,  except  oiysdf,  re- 
mains of  all  his  wretched  race ! 1  have  done 

the  woes  of  these  three  days  speak  the  rest. 

How  this  young  man  can  be  Alfonso's  heir,  I 
know  not— yet  I  do  not  doubt  it.  His  are  these 
dominions :  I  resign  them — ^yet  I  kne#  not  Al- 
fonso had  an  heir — I  question  not  the  wiD  of 
Heaven — poverty  and  prayer  must  fill  up  the 
woeful  space,  until  Manfred  shall  be  summoned 
to  BicarSo."     - 

"  What  remains  is  my  part  to  declare,"  said 
Jerome.  "  When  Alfonso  set  sail  for  the  Holy 
Land,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  m 
Sicily.  The  other  vessd,  which  bore  Ricardo 
and  nis  train,  as  your  Lordship  must  have  heard, 
was  separated  from  him." — "  It  is  most  true," 
said  Manfred ;  ''  and  the  title  you  give  me  is 
more  than  an  outcast  can  claim — ^Wefl!  be  it 
so— proceed." — Jerome  blushed,  and  continued. 
"  For  three  months  Lord  Alfonso  was  wind- 
bound  in  Sicily.  There  he  became  enamoured 
of  a  fair  virgm  named  Victoria.    He  was  too 
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pious  to  tempt  her  to  forbidden  pleasureB;  they 
were  married.  Yet  deeming  this  amour  incon- 
gruous with  the  holy  vow  of  arms  by  which  he 
vras  bound,  he  determined  to  conceal  their  nup- 
dfds  undl  his  return  from  the  Crusado,  when 
he  purposed  to  seek  and  acknowledge  her  for  his 
lawful  wife.  He  left  her  prqpant.  During  his 
absence  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter;  but 
scarce  had  she  felt  a  mother's  pangs,  ere  she 
heard  the  fatal  rumour  of  her  lord's  death,  and 
the  succession  of  Ricardo.  What  could  a  friend- 
less, helpless  woman  do?  would  her  testimony 
avail  ? — Yet,  my  lord,  I  have  an  authentic  wri- 
ting  "  ^'  It  needs  not,"  said  Manfred;  "  the 

horrors  of  these  days,  the  vision  we  have  but 
now  seen—all  corroborate  thy  evidence  beyond 
a  thousand  parchments.    Matilda's  death  and 

my  expulsion "  ''  Be  composed,  my  lord," 

€aid  mppolita ;  '^  this  holy  man  did  not  mean 

to  recal  your  grieflB." — Jerome  proceeded.     ^ 

''  I  sliall  not  dwell  on  what  is  needless.  Thi 


daughter  of  which  Victoria  was  delivered,  wa^^ 
at  her  maturity  bestowed  in  marriage  on  me.  \ 
Victoria  died ;  and  the  secret  remained  locked  J 
in  my  breast.  Theodore's  narrative  has  told  the  / 
rest.*  y 

The  friar  ceased.   The  disconsolate  company  I 
retired  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  castle.    In  I 
the  morning  Manfred  signed  his  abdication  of] 
the  principality,  with  the  approbation  of  Hip- 1 
polita,  and  each  took  on  them  the  habit  of  re- 1 
ligion  in  the  neighbouring  convents.    Frederic  ] 
offered  his  daughter  to  the  new  Prince,  which  1 
Hippolita's  tenderness  for  Isabella  concurred  to  { 
promote.    But  Theodore's  grief  was  too  fresh 
to  admit  the  thought  of  another  love;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  nreouent  discourses  with  Isa-  i 
bella  of  his  dear  Matilda,  that  he  was  persuaded 
he  could  know  no  happiness  but  in  uie  society 
of  one,  with  whom  he  could  for  ever  indtdge  the  j 
melancholy  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  souL  1 
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TO 


MRS  BRIDGEN. 


Madam^ 

This  new  Edition  of  the  English  Baron  begs  pennission  to  acknowledge  your  patronage 
and  protection,  of  which  it  has  long  since  felt  the  advantages. 

You  cast  an  eye  of  £EiTour  upon  his  first  appearance,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  an 
incorrect  and  very  foulty  impression.  You  took  him  out  of  this  degrading  dress,  and  ei^ 
couraged  him  to  assume  a  graceful  and  ornamental  habit.  ' 

You  did  still  more  for  him.  You  took  upon  yourself  the  trouble  to  revise  and  correct 
the  errors  of  the  first  impression  ;  and,  in  short,  you  gave  him  all  the  graces  necessary  to 
solicit  and  obtain  the  notice  and  approbation  ci  the  public 

The  Author  cannot  fully  enjoy  her  success,  without  acknowledging  from  whence  she  in 
great  measure  derives  it. 

You,  madam,  as  becomes  the  daughter  of  Richardson,  are  more  solicitous  to  deserve  the 
acknowledgments  of  a  grateful  heart,  than  to  receive  them.  You  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect me  of  flattery,  but  of  vanity  you  may,  in  wishing  to  mention  your  name  thus  publicly 
as  the  patroness  and  fHend  of. 

Madam, 

Your  most  obligtod  humble  Servant, 

CLARA  REEVE. 

SepU  1,  1780.  , 
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PREFACE. 


As'tliis  Story  is  of  a  gpedes  which^  though  not  new,  is  out  of  the  common  track,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  pmnt  out  some  circumstances  to  the  reader  which  will  elucidate 
the  design,  and,  it  is  hopea,  will  induce  him  to  form  a  &Yourable,  as  well  as  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  work  before  him. 

TheStory  is  the  literaiT  offspring  of  theCABTLB  OF  Otranto,  written  upon  the  same  plan, 
with  a  dc^gn  to  unite  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  circumstances  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mance and  modem  Novel,  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  character  and  manner  of  its  own, 
that  differs  from  both ;  it  is  distinguished  hj  the  apjpellation  of  a  Gothic  Story,  being  a 
picture  of  Gothic  times  and  manners-lFictitious  stones  have  been  the  delioht  m  all  times 
and  all  countries,  by  oral  tradition  in  oarbarous,  by  writing  in  more  dyilizcn  ones  ;  and  al- 
though some  persons  of  wit  and  learning  have  condemned  them  indiscriminately,  I  would 
venture  to  amrm,  that  even  those  who  so  much  affect  to  despise  them  under  <me  fonn,  wiU 
receive  and  embrace  them  under  another. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  shall  admire  and  almost  adore  the  Epic  poems  of  the  Andents, 
and  yet  despise  and  execrate  the  ancient  Romances,  which  are  only  £pic8  in  prose. 

Hirtory  represents  human  nature  as  it  is  in  real  life,  alag,  too  often  a  melanchdy  retro- 
spect I  Romance  displays  only  the  amiable  side  of  the  picture ;  it  shews  the  pleasmg  fea- 
tures, and  throws  a  veil  over  the  blemishes.  Mankind  are  natunJly  pleased  with  what  gra- 
tifies their  vanity ;  and  vanity,  like  all  other  passions  of  the  human  heart,  may  be  render- 
ed subservient  to  good  and  useful  purposes. 

I  confess  that  it  may  be  abused,  ana  become  an  instrument  to  corrupt  the  manners  and 
morals  of  mankind ;  so  may  poetry,  so  may  plays,  so  may  every  kind  of  composition  ;  bat 
that  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  old  saymg  lately  reviveid  by  the  philoaophers,  the 
most  in  feishion,  ^'  that  every  earthly  thing  has  two  handles." 

The  business  of  Romance  is,  first,  to  excite  the  attention ;  and,  secondly,  to  direct  it  to 
some  useful,  or  at  least  innocent,  end.  Happy  the  writer  who  attains  both  these  points, 
like  Richardson ;  and  not  unfortunate,  or  unueserving  praise,  he  who  gains  only  the  latter, 
and  furnishes  out  an  entertainment  for  the  reader. 

Having  in  some  d^^ree  opened  my  design,  I  beg  leave  to  conduct  my  reader  bade  again, 
till  he  comes  within  view  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto ;  a  work  which,  as  ahready  has  been  ob- 
served, is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  various  merits  and  graces  of  the  ancient  Romance  and 
modem  Noveir  To  attain  this  end,  there  is  required  a  suffident  degree  of  the  marvellous, 
to  exdte  attention  ;  enough  of  the  manners  of  real  life,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
work ;  and  enough  of  the  pathetic  to  engage  the  heart  in  its  behalf. 

The  book  we  have  mentioned  is  excellent  in  tiie  two  last  points,  but  has  a  redundancy 
in  the  first.  The  opening  exdtes  the  attention  very  strongly ;  the  conduct  of  the  story  is 
artlul  and  judicious ;  the  characters  are  admirably  drawn  and  supported ;  the  diction  po- 
lished and  elegant ;  yet,  with  all  these  brilliant  advantages,  it  palls  upon  the  mind  (though 
it  does  not  upon  the  ear ;)  and  the  treason  is  obvious,  the  madiinery  is  so  vidbnt,  that  it 
destrojTS  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  exdte.  Had  the  story  been  kept  within  the  utmost 
verge  of  probability,  the  effect  had  been  ptreserved,  without  losing  tne  least  drcumslance 
that  exdtes  or  detains  the  attention. 
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For  instance ;  we  can  conceiye^  and  allow  of^  the  appearance  of  a  ghost ;  we  can  even  dis- 
pense with  an  enchanted  sword  and  helmet ;  but  then  they  must  keep  within  certain  limits 
of  credibility.  A  sword  so  large  as  to  require  an  hundred  men  to  lift  it ;  a  helmet  that  by 
its  own  weight  forces  a  passage  through  a  court-yard,  into  an  arched  vault,  bi^  enough  for 
a  man  to  go  through ;  a  picture  that  walks  out  of  its  frame ;  a  skeleton  ehost  m  a  hermit's 
cowl : — ^When  your  expectation  is  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  these  circumstances  take 
it  down  with  a  witness,  destroy  the  work  of  imagination,  and  instead  of  attention,  excite 
laughter.  I  was  both  surprised  and  vexed  t»  find  the  enchantment  dissolved,  which  I 
wished  might  continue  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  several  of  its  readers  have  confessed  the 
same  disappointment  to  me.  The  beauties  are  so  numerous,  that  we  cannot  bear  the  de- 
fects, but  want  it  to  be  perfect  in  all  respects.  

In  the  course  of  my  observations  upon  this  singular  book,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  compose  a  work  upon  the  same  plan,  wherein  these  defects  might  be  avoided ;  and 
the  keeping,  as  in  painting,  might  be  preserved. 

But  then  I  began  to  fear  it  might  h{q>pen  to  me  as  to  certain  translators  and  imitiators 
of  Shakespeare ;  the  unities  may  be  preserved,  while  the  spirit  is  evaporated.  However,  I 
ventured  to  attempt  it ;  I  read  the  beginning  to  a  circle  of  friends  ot  approved  judgm^it, 
and  by  their  approbation  was  encouraged  to  proceed  and  to  finish  it. 
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Ik  the  niinority  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  King  of  inquire  into  the  situation  of  his  friend.     He 

England,  when  the  renowned  John,  Duke  of  knded  in  Kent,  attended  hy  his  Greek  friend 

Bedford,  was  Regent  of  France,  and  Humphry,  and  two  faithful  servants,  one  of  whidi  was 

the  good  Duke  of  Gbucester,  was  Protector  of  maimed  W  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  die 
England,  a  worthy  knight,  called  Sir  Philip  (-defence  of  his  master. 

Harcla^,  returned  from  his  travels  to  England,  Sir  Philip  went  to  his  famQy-seat  in  Yorfc- 

his  native  country.    He  had  served  under  the  shire.    He  found  his  mother  and  sister  were 


glorious  King  Henry  the  Fifth  with  distinguish- 
ed valour,  had  acquired  an  honourahle  fame, 
and  was  no  less  esteemed  for  Christian  virtues 
than  for  deeds  of  chivalry.    After  the  death  of 


dead,  and  his  estates  sequestered  in  die  bands 
of  oonunissioners  appointed  by  the  Protector. 
He  was  obliged  to  i»t>ve  the  reality  of  his  daim, 
and  die  idaitity  of  his  person,  (by  the  testi- 


his  Prince  j^  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the    mony  of  some  or  the  old  servants  of  his  funilj,} 


Greek  emperor,  and  disdnguished  his  courage 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Saracens.  In 
a  Dattle  diere,  he  took  prisoner  a  certain  gentle- 
man, by  name  M.  Zadisky,  of  Greek  extraction, 
but  brought  up  by  a  Saracen  officer ;  this  man 
he  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  after  which 
he  bound  him  to  himself  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
shin  and  gratitude,  and  he  resolved  to  continue 
with  his  benefactor.  After  thirty  years  travel 
and  warlike  service,  he  determined  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  peace ;  and,  by  devoting  himself  to 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  prepare  for  a  better 
state  hereaftar. 
This  noble  knight  had,  in  his  early  youth. 


after  which  every  thing  was  restored  to  hnra. 
He  took  possession  of  his  own  house,  estabhsh- 
ed  his  household,  settled  the  old  servants  in  thdr 
former  stations,  and  placed  those  he  brought 
home  in  die  upper  offices  of  his  frunily.  He 
dien  left  his  friend  to  superintend  his  domestic 
affairs ;  and,  attended  by  only  one  of  his  cJd 
servants,  he  set  out  for  tiie  castle  of  Lovel,  in 
the  west  of  England.  They  travelled  by  easy 
journeys ;  but,  towards  the  evening  of  me  se- 
cond day,  the  servant  was  so  ill  and  fiitigued 
he  could  go  no  frvther ;  he  stqiped  at  an  inn, 
where  he  grew  worse  every  hour,  and  the  next 
day  expirra.  Sir  Philip  was  under  great  con- 
cern fbr  the  loss  of  his  servant,  and  some  for 


contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  the  only  son  %^iroself,  being  alone  in  a  strange  place ;  however, 
of  the  Lord  Lovd,  a  gendeman  of  eminent  vir-  Mie  took  courage,  ordered  his 


tues  and  accomplishments.  During  Sir  Philip's 
residence  in  foreign  countries,  he  had  frequent- 
ly written  to  his  friend,  and  had  for  a  time  re- 
ceived answers ;  the  last  informed  him  of  the 
death  of  old  Lord  Lovel,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  young  one ;  but  from  that  time  he  had  heard 
no  more  from  him.  Sir  Philip  imputed  it  not 
to  n^lect  or  forgetfrdness,  but  to  the  difficulties 
of  intercourse,  common  at  that  time  to  all  tra- 
vellers and  adventurers.  When  he  was  return- 
ing home,  he  resolved,  after  looking  into  his 
family  afl^irs,  to  visit  the  castle  of  lA>vel,  and 


servant's  frmeral, 
attended  it  himself,  and,  having  shed  a  tear  of 
htmianity  over  his  grave,  proceeded  alone  on  his 
journey. 

As  he  drew  near  the  estate  of  his  friend,  he 
began  to  inquire  of  every  one  he  met,  whether 
die  Lord  Lovel  resided  at  die  seat  of  his  amaes- 
tors?  He  was  answered  by  one,  he  did  not 
know ;  by  another,  he  could  not  tell ;  by  a  third, 
that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  person.  SirPhilm 
thought  it  strange  that  a  man  of  Lord  Lovets 
consequence  should  be  unknown  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  where  his  anoestors  had 
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J  usually  reakled.  He  ruminated  on  the  uncer- 
/  tainty  of  human  luqminess.  '^  This  worlds" 
taid  ne^  *'  has  nothinff  for  a  wise  man  to  depend 
upon.  I  have  lost  aiu  my  relations^  and  most 
oi  my  friends,  and  am  even  uncertain  whether 
any  are  remaining.  •  I  will,  however,  be  thank- 
Ail  for  the  blessings  that  are  spared  to  me,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  replace  tnose  that  I  have 
lost.  If  my  friend  lives,  he  shall  share  my 
fortune  ¥dth  me ;  his  children  shall  have  the 
reversion  of  it ;  and  I  will  share  his  comforts  in 
return.  But  perhaps  my  friend  may  have  met 
widi  troubles  that  have  made  him  disgusted 
with  the  world ;  perhaps  he  has  buried  his 
amiable  wife,  or  his  promising  children,  and, 
tired  of  public  Ufe,  he  has  retired  into  a  monas- 
tery. At  least,  I  idll  know  what  all  this  silence 
means." 

When  he  came  within  a  mile  of  the  castiie  of 
Lovel,  he  stopped  at  a  cottage,  and  asked  for  a 
draught  of  water  ;  a^^peaMiniL  master  jif  _the 
house,  brought  it,  andiwkSrifTiis  honour 
would  ali^t,  and  take  a  moment's  refresh- 
ment. Sir  Philip  accepted  his  offer,  being  re- 
solved to  make  frirther  inquiry  before  he  ap- 
proached the  caslie.  He  aslred  the  same  ques- 
tions of  him  that  he  had  before  of  others.-— 
'^  Which  Lord  Lovd,"  said  the  man,  '^  does 
your  honour  inquire  after  ?" — "  The  man  whom 
1  knew  was  called  Arthur,"  said  Sir  Philip.-^ 
*^  Ay,"  said  the  peasant,  "  he  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Richard,  Lord  Lovel,  as  I  think." 
— "  Very  true,  friend,  he  was  so." — '*  Alas,  sir," 
said  the  man,  '^  he  is  dead !  He  survived  his 
father  but  a  short  time." — "  Dead !  say  you  ? 
•  how  long  since  ?" — '*  About  fifteen  years,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance." — Sir  Pnilip  sighed 
deq>ly.  "  Alas !"  said  he,  '*  what  do  we,  by 
living  long,  but  survive  all  our  friends !  But 
'  pray  tell  me  how  he  died  ?" — *'  I  will,  sir,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  An't  please  your 
honour,  I  heard  say,  that  he  attended  the  King 
when  he  went  against  the  Welsh  rebels,  and  he 
left  his  lady  big  with  child ;  and  so  there  was  a 
battle  fought,  and  the  king  got  the  better  of  the 
rebels.  There  came  first  a  report  that  none  of 
the  officers  were  killed ;  but  a  fSew  days  after 
there  came  a  messenger  with  an  account  very 
different,  that  several  were  wounded,  and  that 
the  Lord  Lovel  was  slain  ;  which  sad  news 
overset  us  all  with  sorrow,  for  he  was  a  noble 
gentleman,  a  bountifrd  master,  and  the  delight 
of  all  the  neighbourhood." — "  He  was,  indeed," 
said  Sir  Philip,  "  all  that  is  amiable  and  good ; 
he  was  my  dear  and  noble  friend,  and  I  am  in- 
consolable for  his  loss.  But  the  unfortunate  lady, 
what  became  of  her  ?"— "  Why,  an't  pleaae  your 
honour,  they  said  she  died  of  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  husband ;  but  her  death  ¥ras  kq>t  private 
for  a  time,  and  we  did  not  know  it  for  certain 
till  some  weeks  afterwards." — "The  will  of 
heaven  be  obeyed  !"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  but  who 
succeeded  to  tie  title  and  estate  ?' — "  The  next 


^ 


heir,"  said  the  peasant,  'U  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased. Sir  Walter  Lovel  by  name."—"  I  have 
seen  him,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "formerly;  but 
where  was  he  when  these  events  happened  V — 
'^  At  the  Castle  of  Lovel,  sir ;  he  came  there  on 
a  visit  to  ^e  lady,  and  waited  there  to  receive 
my  brd,  at  his  return  from  Wales.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived.  Sir  Waltar  did  every 
tlung  in  his  power  to  comfort  her,  and  some 
said  he  was  to  marry  her ;  but  she  reused  to 
be  comforted,  and  took  it  so  to  heart  that  she 
died." — "  And  does  the  present  Lord  Lovel  re- 
side at  thecastle  ?"— "No,  sir."— "Who  then  ?"  ^ 
— "  The  Lord  Baron  Fitz-Owen."— "  And  how  / 
came  Sir  Walter  to  leave  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors ?" — "  Why,  sir,  he  married  his  sister  to  this 
said  lord ;  and  so  he  sold  the  castle  to  him,  and 
went  away,  and  built  himself  a  house  in  the 
north  country,  as  far  as  Northumberland,  I 
think  they  call  it."—"  That  is  very  strange," 
said  Sir  I%ilip. — "  So  it  is,  please  your  honour  ; 
but  this  is  all  I  know  about  it" — '^  I  thank  you, 
friend,  for  your  intelligence.  I  have  taken  a  long 
journey  to  no  purpose,  and  have  met  with  no- 
thing but  cross  accidents.  This  life  is,  indeed, 
a  pilgrimage !  Pray,  direct  me  the  nearest  way 
to  the  next  monasteiy." — ^"  Noble  sir,"  said  the 
peasant,  "  it  is  full  ^ve  miles  off,  the  night  is 
coming  on,  and  the  ways  are  bad ;  I  am  but  a 
pooi*  man,  and  cannot  entertain  your  honour  as 
you  are  used  to ;  but  if  you  mil  enter  my  poor 
cottage,  that,  and  every  tmngin  it,  are  at  your 
service." — *'  My  honest  friend,  I  thank  you 
heartily,"  said  Sir  I^iilip ;  "  your  kindness  and 
hospituity  might  shame  many  of  higher  birdi 
and  breemng ;  I  will  accept  your  kind  offer  ; — 
but  pray  let  me  know  the  name  of  my  host  ?" 
— *'  John  Wyatt,  sir ;  an  honest  man  though  a 
poor  one,  and  a  Christian  man  though  a  smftd 
one."—"  Whose  cottage  is  this  ?"— "  It  belongs 
to  the  Lord  Fitz-Owen."— "  What  family  have 
you  ?"— "  A  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter, 
who  will  all  be  proud  to  wait  upon  your  honour. 
Let  me  hold  your  honour's  stirrup  whilst  you 
alight" — He  seconded  these  words  by  the  pro- 
per action,  and  having  assisted  his  guest  to  dis- 
mount, he  conducted  him  into  his  house,  called 
his  wife  to  attend  him,  and  then  led  his  horse 
under  a  poor  shed,  that  served  him  as  a  stable. 
Sir  Philip  was  fatigued  in  body  and  mind,  and 
was  glad  to  repose  himself  any  where.  The 
courtesy  of  his  nost  engaged  his  attention,  and 
satisfiea  his  wishes.  He  soon  after  returned, 
followed  by  a  youth  of  about  eighteen  years. — 
"  Make  haste,  John,"  said  the  father,  "  and  be 
sure  you  say  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  I 
have  told  you."—"  I  will,  father,"  said  the  lad  ; 
and  immediately  set  off,  ran  like  a  buck  across 
the  fields,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant — 
"  I  hope,  friend,"  said  Sir  PhiKp,  "  you  have 
not  sent  your  son  to  provide  for  my  entertain- 
ment ;  I  am  a  soldier,  used  to  lodge  and  fare 
hard ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  your  courtesy 
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and  kkdnem  would  gire  ft  relish  to  thdmostor* 
dinary  food."—"  I  wish  heartay,"  said  Wyatt, 
.  "  it  was  in  my  power  to  entertain  your  honour 
as  you  ought  to  he ;  hut,  as  I  cannot  do  so^  I 
will,  when  my  son  retinna,  acquaint  you  with 
the  errand  I  sent  him  on." — ^After  uiis  thej, 
conyersed  together  on  ctmunon  sulyects,  like 
fellow-creatures  of  the  same  natural  form  and 
endowments,  though  di£^ent  kinds  of  educa-i 
tion  had  giyen  a  conscious  superimty  to  the  one^ 
a  conscious  inferiority  to  the  other  ;  and  the  due 
respect  was  paid  hy  the  latter,  without  heing 
exacted  hy  the  former.  In  ahout  half  an  hour 
young  John  returned.  "Thou  hast  made  haste," 
said  me  father. — "  Not  more  than  good  speed,** 
quoth  the  son. — "  Tell  us,  then,  how  you  sped  ?" 
^"  Shall  I  tell  aU  that  passed?"  said  John.-- 
"  All,"  said  the  fath^;  "  I  don't  want  to  hide 
any  ^nff."*-John  stood  with  his  cap  in  hit 
hand,  and  thus  told  his  tale  :-*"  I  went  straight 
to  the  ^tle  as  £ut  as  I  could  run ;  it  was  my 
hap  to  light  on  young  Master  £dmund  first,  so 
I  told  him  just  as  you  hade  me,  that  a  nohle 
gentleman  was  come  a  long  journey  from  foreign 
parts  to  see  the  Lord  Loyel,  his  j&iend ;  and 
iiaying  liyed  abroad  many  years,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  the  castle  was 
fallen  into  other  hands ;  that  upon  hearing  these 
tidings  he  was  much  grieyed  and  4iaftppointed, 
and  wanting  a  night's  lodging  to  rest  nimaelf 
before  he  retumQ|^tA  his  own  home,  he  was  fain 
to  take  up  with-it  at  our  cottage ;  that  my 
father  thought  my  lord  would  be  angry  wita 
him,  if  he  were  not  told  of  the  stranger's  journey 
and  intentions,  espedally  to  let  such  a  man  lie 
at  our  cottage,  where  he  could  neither  be  lodged 
nor  entertuned  according  to  his  qmdity. — 
Here  John  stopped,  and  his  fa^er  exdauned, 
"  A  good  lad  I  you  did  your  errand  yery  well ; 
and  tell  us  the  answer.  '-—John  proceeded : — 
"  Master  Edftiund  ordered  me  some  beer,  and 
went  to  acouaint  my  lord  of  the  message ; — ^he 
stayed  a  wnile,  ana  then  came  back  to  me. — 
'  John,'  said  he,  '  tell  the  noble  strange  that 
the  Baron  Fits-Owen  greets  him  well,  anddesires 
him  to  rest  assured,  tnat  though  Lord  Loyel  ia 
dead,  and  the  castle  fallen  into  other  hands,  hia 
friends  will  always  find  a  welcome  there ;  and 
my  lord  desires  that  he  will  accept  of  a  lodging 
tl^e,  while  he  remains  in  this  country.' — So  I 
came  away  directly,  and  made  haste  to  deliyer 
my  errand." 

Sir  Philip  expressed  some  dissatisfiiction  at 
this  mark  of  old  Wyatt's  respect.  "  I  wish," 
said  he,  ^'  that  you  had  acquainted  me  with  your 
intention  before  you  sent  to  inform  the  Baron  I 
was  here.  I  choose  rather  to  lodge  with  you  ; 
and  I  |xropose  to  make  amends  for  the  trouble  I 
shall  save  you." — *'  Pwiy,  sir,  don't  mention  it," 
said  the  peasant,  ''  you  are  as  wdcome  as  my- 
sdf ;  I  hope  no  offence :  the  only  reason  of  my 
sending  was,  because  I  am  both  unable  and  un- 
worthy to  entertain  your  honour."—^'  I  am  sor* 


ry,"  nid  Sir  PhilhB,  " /on  diould  diisk  me  so 
dainty;  I  am  a  Christian  soldier;  and  Idas  I 
Acknowledge  for  my  Prince  and  Master,  aaxpU 
ed  the  invitations  of  the  poor,  and  washed  um 
feet  of  his  disciples.  Let  us  say  no  more  on  lim 
head;  I  am  resolyed  to  stay  this  nig^t  m  ; 
cottage,  to-morrow  I  will  wait  on  the 
and  thank  him  for  his  hoepitaUie  inyitatian.'*— 
^^  That  shall  be  as  your  honour  pleases,  aiaee 
you  will  condescend  to  stay  here.  John^  doyen 
run  back  and  acquaint  my  lord  of  it." — *'  Not 
•o,"  said  Sir  niilip,  ^'  it  is  now  almost  dark."— 
''  'Tis  no  matter,"  said  John,  <'  I  can  go  it  blind- 
fold." Sir  Philip  then  gaye  him  a  message  to 
the  Baron  in  his  own  name,  acquaindng  him 
that  he  would  pay  his  respects  to  him  in  ^m 
morning.  John  flew  back  the  seoond  time,  and 
soon  returned  with  new  commendations  from 
the  Baron,  and  that  he  wooH  expect  him  on  die 
morrow.  Sir  Philip  gaye  him  an  angid  of  geld, 
and  praised  his  speed  and  abilities. 

He  supped  wiu  Wyatt  and  Ids  fismil^  npaa^, 
new-laid  ^ss  and  raoiers  of  baoon,  with  the 
highest  rel^.  They  prsised  the  Creatra*  for  his 
gilts,  and  acknowledged  thOTwere  unworthy  of 
the  least  of  his  blesstngs.  They  gaye  the  best 
of  their  two  lofls  up  to  Sir  Philip,  the  rest  of  die 
£unily  slept  in  the  other,  the  ola  woman  and  her 
daughter  m  the  bed,  the  father  and  his  two  som 
upon  dean  straw.  Su*  Philip's  bed  was  of  a  bet- 
ter kind,  and  yet  much  innnor  to  his  usual  aio- 
oommodations ;  neyertheless,  the  good  km^ 
slept  as  well  in  Wyatt's  cottage,  aa  hs  could  haye 
done  in  a  palace.  ^ 

During  nis  sleep,  many  strange  and  inocdio- 
rentdreams arose tohis imagination.  Hethought 
he  repeiyed  a  message  from  his  finasd  Lord  Lo- 
yel, to  come  to'him  at  the  castle ;  that  he  stood 
at  die  gate,  and  reoeiyed  him ;  that  he  stroyeto 
embrace  him,  but  could  not ;  but  that  he  spoke 
to  this  efiect  :—<^  Though  I  haye  been  dead  these 
fifteen  years,  I  still  command  here,  and  none  can 
enter  tnese  gates  without  my  permission  ;  know 
that  it  is  I  that  inyite,  ana  bid  3^00  wdeome  ; 
the  hopes  of  my  house  rest  upon  you." — Upon 
this  he  bid  Sir  "Philip  follow  nim  ;  he  led  him 
throu^  man^  100ms,  till  at  last  he  sunk  down, 
and  Sir  Phihp  thought  he  still  followed  him, 
till  he  came  into  a  dari:  and  IHghtful  cave,  where 
he  disappeared,  and  in  his  stead  he  bdidd  a 
complete  suit  of  armour  stained  with  blood, 
which  belonged  to  his  friend^  and  he  thoo^t  be 
heard  dismsl  majis  from  beneath.  Presendy 
after,  he  thou^t  he  was  hurried  away  hy  an  tn- 
yisible  hand,  and  led  into  a  wild  heath,  where 
the  people  were  enclosing  the  ground,  and  ma- 
king preparations  for  two  combatants;  die  tiuni- 
pet  sounded,  and  a  yoioe  caUed  out  s^  loader, 
'' Forbear!  It  is  not  pennitted  to  be  revealed  tiD 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  eyent;  wait  widi  patience 
on  the  decrees  of  Heayen."  He  was  then  tiaitt- 
ptvted  to  his  own  house,  where,  going  into  sn 
unfrequented  room,  he  was  again  met  by  his 
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IHend^  who  was  livings  and  in  all  the  bloom  of 
youths  as  when  he  first  knew  him  ;  he  started 
at  the  sights  and  awoke.  The  sun  shone  upon 
.ais  curtains,  and^  perceiving  it  was  day,  he  sat 
^,  and  recdlectea  where  he  was.  The  images 
that  impressed  his  sleeping  fancy  remained 
strongly  on  his  mind  waking ;  but  his  reason 
strove  to  disperse  them ;  it  was  natural  that  the 
story  he  haa  heard  should  create  these  ideas, 
that  they  should  wait  on  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
that  every  dream  should  bear  some  relation  to 
his  deceased  friend.  The  sun  dazzled  his  eyes, 
\  the  birds  serenaded  him  and  diverted  his  atten- 
\  tion,  and  a  woodbine  forced  its  way  through  the 
'  window,  and  r^^led  his  sense  of  smelling  with 
^  its  fragrance.  He  arose,  paid  his  devotions  to 
Heaven,  and  then  carefiilly  descended  the  nar- 
row stairs,  and  went  out  at  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage. There  he  saw  the  industrious  wife  and 
daughter  of  old  Wyatt  at  their  morning  work, 
the  one  milking  her  cow,  the  other  feemns  her 
poultry.  He  asked  for  a  ^ught  of  milk,  wnich, 
with  a  slice  of  rye-bread,  served  to  break  his 
fast.    He  walked  about  the  fields  alone,  for  old 

g**^  tt  and  his  two  sons  were  gone  out  to  their 
labour.  He  was  soon  culed  back  by  the 
woman,  who  told  him  that  a  servant  from 
laron  waited  to  conduct  him  to  the  castlcr 
He  took  leave  of  Wyatt's  wife,  telling  her  he 
would  see  her  again  before  he  left  the  country. 
The  daughter  fetched  his  horse,  which  he  mount- 
ed, and  set  forward  ¥dth  the  servant,  of  whom 
he  asked  many  questions  concerning  his  mas- 
ter's family.  *^  How  long  have  you  lived  with 
the  Baron?"— '"  Ten  years."— '^  Is  he  a  cood 
master  .>" — ^'Yes,  sir,  and  also  a  good  hus- 
band and  father."—"  What  family  has  he  ?"— 
'*  Three  sons  and  a  daughter." — "  What  age 
are  they  of  ?" — "  The  eldest  son  is  in  his  seven- 
-teenth  year,  the  second  in  his  sixteenth,  the 
others  several  years  younger ;  but  besides  Uiese, 
my  lord  has  several  young  gentlemen  brought 
up  with  his  own  sons,  two  of  which  are  his  ne- 
pnews ;  he  keeps  in  his  house  a  learned  derk  to 
teach  Uiem  languages :  and  as  for  all  bodily  ex- 
ercises, none  come  near  them ;  there  is  a  fletcher 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  the  cross-bow ;  a  mas- 
ter to  teach  them  to  ride ;  another  the  use  of  the 
sword ;  another  learns  them  to  dance ;  and  then 
they  wrestle  and  run,  and  have  such  activity  in 
all  their  motions,  that  it  does  one  good  to  see 
them ;  and  mv  lord  thinks  nothing  too  much  to 
bestow  on  thenr  education." — '*  Truly,"  says  Sir 
Philip,  ^'  he  does  the  part  of  a  good  parent,  and 
I  honour  him  greatly  for  it ;  but  are  the  voung 
gentlemen  of  a  promising  disposition  ?" — "  Yes, 
indeed,  sir,"  answered  me  servant,  *'  the  young 
gentlemen,  my  lord's  sons,  are  hopeful  youths ; 
but  yet  there  is  one  who  is  thought  to  exceed  them 
aU,  thoiu;h  he  is  the  son  of  a  poor  labourer." — 
"  And  who  is  he  ?"  said  the  kmght.— "  One  Ed- 
mund Twyford,  the  son  of  a  cottager  in  our  vil- 
lage ;  he  is,  to  be  sure,  as  fine  a  youth  as  ever  the 
vol..  V. 


sun  shone  upon,  and  of  so  sweet  a  disposition^ 
that  nobody  envies  his  good  fortune." — "  What 
good  fortune  does  he  eiyoy  ?" — "  Why,  sir, 
about  two  years  ago,  my  lord,  at  his  sons'  re- 
quest, took  him  into  his  own  family,  and  gives 
him  the  same  education  as  his  own  children ; 
the  young  lords  doat  upon  him,  esp^ally  Mas- 
ter WiUiam,  who  is  at)out  his  own  age ;  it  is 
supposed  that  he  will  attend  the  young  lords 
when  they  go  to  the  wars,  which  my  lord  in- 
tends they  snail  by  and  by." — "  What  you  tell 
me,"  said  Sir  Phifip,  "  increases  every  minute 
my  respect  for  your  lord.  He  is  an  excellent  fa- 
ther and  master ;  he  seeks  out  merit  in  obscuri- 
ty ;  he  distinguishes  and  rewards  it, — I  honour 
him  with  all  my  heart." 

In  this  manner  they  conversed  together  till 
they  came  within  view  of  the  castle.  In  a  field 
near  the  house  they  saw  a  company  of  youths^ 
with  cross-bows  in  their  hands,  shooting  at  a 
mark.  '*  There,"  said  the  servant.  "  are  our 
young  gentlemen  at  their  exercises. '  Sir  Phi- 
lip stopped  his  horse  to  observe  them ;  he  heard 
two  or  three  of  them  crv  out,  '^  Edmund  is  the 
victor !  He  wins  the  pnze !" — '^  I  must,"  said 
Sir  Philip, ''  take  a  view  of  this  Edmund."  He 
jumped  off  his  horse,  gave  the  bridle  to  the  ser« 
vant,  and  walked  into  die  field.  Tlie  young  ^« 
tlemen  cam^p,  and  paid  their  respects  to  him  ; 
he  apologiz^  for  intruding  upon  their  sports, 
and  asked  which  was  the  ▼ij^Qv  tfpoQ  which> 
the  youth  he  spoke  to  beckoneato  another,  who 
immediately  advanced,  and  made  his  obeisance  ; 
as  he  drew  near.  Sir  Philip  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  with  so  much  attention,  that  he  seemed  not 
to  observe  his  courtesy  and  address.  At  length 
he  recollected  himself  and  said,  "  What  is  your 
name,  young  man  ?" — *' Edmund  Twyford, '  re- 
plied the  youth ;  "  and  I  have  the  honour  to  at- 
tend upon  the  Lord  Fitz-Owen's  sons." — "Pray, 
noble  sir,"  said  the  youth  who  first  addressed  Sir 
Philip, "  are  not  you  the  stranger  who  is  expected 
by  my  father?" — '^lam,  sir,"  answered  he,  "and 
I  go  to  pay  to  my  respects  to  him." — "  Will  you 
excuse  9iir  attendance,  sir  ?  we  have  not  yet  fi- 
nished our  exercises." — "  My  dear  youth, '  said 
Sir  Philip,  "  no  apology  is  necessary ;  but  will 
you  favour  me  with  your  proper  name,  that  I 
may  know  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  obliged  ?**— 
"  My  name  is  William  Fitz-Owen ;  that  gentle- 
man is  my  eldest  brother.  Master  Robert ;  that 
other  my  kinsman.  Master  Richard  Wenlock.'* 
— "  Very  well ;  I  thank  you,  gentle  sir ;  I  beg 
you  not  to  stir  another  step^  your  servant  holds 
my  horse." — '*  Farewell,  sir,  said  Master  Wil- 
liun,  ^'  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  at  dinner." — ^The  youths  returned 
to  their  sports,  and  Sir  Philip  mounted  his  horse^ 
and  proceeded  to  the  castle ;  he  entered  it  with 
a  deep  sigh  and  melancholy  recollections.  The 
Baron  received  him  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
courtesy.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of  tne  prin- 
cipal events  that  had  happened  in  the  family  of 
2q 
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LoTel  during  his  absenoe ;  he  spoke  of  the  late 
Lord  Lovel  with  respect,  of  the  present  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother.  Sir  Philip,  in  return,  gave 
a  brief  recital  of  his  own  adventures  abroad,  and 
of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  he  had  met 
with  since  ms  return  home ;  he  pathetically  Uu* 
mented  the  loss  of  all  his  friends,  not  forgetting 
that  of  his  fkithful  servant  on  the  way ;  saying, 
he  could  be  contented  to  give  up  the  world,  and 
retire  to  a  religious  house,  but  that  he  was  with« 
held  by  the  consida-ation,  that  some  who  de- 
pendea  entirely  upon  him,  would  want  his 

Presence  and  assistance ;  and,  beside  that,  he. 
lou^t  he  might  be  of  service  to  many  others. 
The  Baron  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  that  a 
man  was  of  much  more  service  to  the  world  who 
continued  in  it,  than  one  who  retired  from  it, 
and  gave  his  fortune  to  the  church,  whose  ser- 
vants did  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
Sir  Philip  then  turned  the  conversation,  and  con- 
gratulated the  Baron  on  his  hopefrd  family ;  he 
praised  their  persons  and  address,  and  warmly 
applauded  the  care  he  bestowed  on  their  educa- 
tion. The  Baron  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
honest  approbation  of  a  worthy  neart,  and  en- 
joyed the  true  happiness  of  a  parent. 

Sir  Philip  then  made  further  inquiry  concem- 
ib^  Edmxmd,  whose  appearance  had  struck  him 
with  an  impression  in  nis  favour.  "  That  boy," 
said  the  Baron,  '^is  the  son  of  a  cottager  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  his  uncommon  merit  and  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  distii^uish  him  from  those 
ofhisowndass.  From  his  childhood  he  attract- 
ed the  notice  and  affection  of  all  that  knew  him ; 
he  was  bebved  everywhere  but  at  his  father's 
house,  and  there  it  should  seem  that  his  merits 
were  his  crimes ;  for  the  peasant,  his  father, 
hated  him,  treat^  him  severely,  and  at  length 
threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  doors.  He  used  to 
run  here  and  there  on  errands  for  my  people, 
and  at  length  they  obliged  me  to  take  notice  of 
him.;  my  sons  earnestly  desired  I  would  take 
him  into  my  family ;  I  did  so  about  two  years 
a^^  intending  to  make  him  their  seVvant ;  but 
his  extraordinary  genius  and  disposition  have 
oliliged  me  to  look  upon  him  in  a  superior  light. 
Perhaps  I  may  incur  the  censure  of  many  peo- 
ple, by  giving  him  so  many  advantas^es,  and 
treating  him  as  the  companion  of  my  children  ; 
his  merits  must  justify  or  condemn  my  partiali- 
ty for  him ;  however,  I  trust  that  I  have  secu- 
red to  my  children  a  faithful  servant  of  the  up- 
per kind,  and  a  useful  friend  to  my  family.*' — 
Sir  Philip  warmly  applauded  his  generous  host, 
and  wished  to  be  a  sharer  in  his  bounty  to  that 
fine  youth,  whose  appearance  indicated  all  the 
quahties  that  had  endeared  him  to  his  compa- 
nions. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  young  men  present- 
ed themselves  before  their  lord  and  his  ffuest. 
Sir  Philip  addressed  himself  to  Edmund ;  he 
asked  him  many  questions,  and  received  modest  ( 
And  intelligent  answers^  and  he  grew  every  mi- 


nute more  pleased  with  him.  After  diimer  tlu; 
youths  withdrew  with  their  tutor  to  pursue  thdir 
studies.  Sir  Philip  sat  for  some  time  wrapt  up 
in  meditation.  After  some  minutes^  the  Ba^ 
ron  asked  him,  '*  If  he  might  not  be  fitvour- 
ed  with  the  fruits  of  his  contemplations?" — 
"  You  shall,  my  lord,"  answered  he,  **  for  you. 
have  a  right  to  them.  I  was  thinking,  that  wneii 
many  blessings  are  lost^  we  should  cherish  those 
that  remain,  and  even  endeavour  to  replace  the 
others.    My  lord,  I  have  taken  a  stropg  liking 

to  that  youth  whom  you  called  Edmunq        

ford  j  I  have  neither  children  nor  relations  to 
claim  my  fortune,  nor  share  my  affections ;  your 
lorddiip  has  many  demands  upon  your  genat>- 
sity ;  I  can  provide  for  this  promising  youth 
without  doing  injustice  to  any  one ;  will  you 
give  him  to  me  ?" — "  He  is  a  fortunate  boy," 
said  the  Baron,  "  to  gain  your  favour  so  soon." 
— "  My  lord,"  said  me  knight,  "  I  will  confess 
to  you^  that  the  first  thing  that  touched  my  heart 
in  nis  favour,  is  a  strong  resemblance  he  bears 
to  a  certain  dear  friend  I  once  had,  and  his  man- 
ner resembles  him  as  much  as  his  person ;  his 
qualities  deserve  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a 
higher  rank ;  I  wiD  adopt  him  for  my  son,  and 
introduce  him  into  the  world  as  my  relation,  if 
you  will  resign  him  to  me ;  what  say  you  ?" — 
''  Sir,"  said  me  Baron, ''  you  have  made  a  noble 
ofier,  and  I  am  too  much  me  young  man's  friend 
to  be  a  hinderance  to  his  preferment.  It  is  true 
that  I  intended  to  provide  for  him  in  my  own 
family  :  but  I  cannot  do  it  so  effectually  as  by 
giving  him  to  you,  whose  generous  affection  bcs- 
ing  unlimited  oy  other  ties,  may  in  time  prefer 
him  to  a  higher  station,  as  he  shall  deserve  it. 
I  have  only  one  condition  to  make,  that  the  lad 
shall  have  his  option ;  for  I  would  not  oblige 
him  to  leave  my  service  against  his  inclination." 
— ^'  You  say  well,"  rc^pued  Sir  Philip,  '^  nor 
would  I  take  him  upon  other  terms."—?"  Agreed 
then,"  said  the  Baron,  ''  let  us  send  for  Edmund 
hither."  A  servant  was  sent  to  fetch  him ;  he 
came  immediately,  and  his  lord  thus  bespoke 
him : — '^  Edmund^  you  owe  eternal  obligations 
to  this  gentieman,  wno,  perceiving  in  you  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  liking 
your  behaviour,  has  taken  a  great  affection  for 
you,  insomuch,  that  he  desires  to  receive  you 
mto  his  family :  I  cannot  better  provide  for  you 
than  by  disposing  of  you  to  him ;  and,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  you  shall  return  home  witb 
him  when  ne  goes  from  hence." — ^The  counte- 
nance of  Edmund  underwent  many  alterations 
during  this  proposal  of  his  lord ;  it  expressed 
tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sorrow,  but  the  last 
was  predominant ;  he  bowed  respectfully  to  the 
Baron  and  Sir  Philip,  and^  after  some  hesitation, 
spoke  as  follows : — *'  I  feel  very  strongly  the 
obligations  I  owe  to  this  gentieman,  for  his  noble 
and  generous  offer ;  I  cannot  express  the  sense  I 
have  of  his  goodness  to  me,  a  peasant  boy,  only 
known  to  mm  by  my  lord's  kind  and  partial 
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mention;  tliis  uncommon  bounty  dauns  my  eter- 
nal gratitude.  To  you,  my  honoured  lord,  I 
owe  every  thing,  even  this  gentleman's  good  opi- 
nion ;  you  distinguished  me  when  nobody  &ae 
did ;  and,  next  to  you,  your  sons  are  my  best 
and  dearest  benefactors ;  they  introduced  me  to 
your  notice.  My  heart  is  unalterably  attached 
to  this  house  ana  family,  and  my  utmost  ambi- 
tion is  to  spend  my  life  in  your  service ;  but  if 
jou  have  perceived  any  ppreat  and  grievous  fiiults 
m  me,  that  make  you  wish  to  put  me  out  of  your 
£unily,  and  if  you  have  recommended  me  to  this 
gentleman  in  order  to  be  rid  of  me,  in  that  case 
I  will  submit  to  your  pleasure,  as  I  would  if  you 
should  sentence  me  to  death." 

During  this  speech  the  tears  made  themselves 
channels  down  Edmund's  cheeks ;  and  his  two 
noble  auditors,  catching  the  tender  infection, 
wiped  their  eyes  at  the  conclusion. — "  My  dear 
child,"  said  tne  Baron,  "  you  overcome  me  by 
your  tenderness  and  gratitude.  I  know  of  no 
£aults  you  have  committed,  that  I  should  wii^ 
to  be  nd  of  you.  I  thought  to  do  you  the  best 
service  by  promoting  you  to  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Harday,  who  is  botn  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  you ;  but  if  you  prefer  my  service  to 
his,  I  will  not  part  with  you." — Upon  this  Ed- 
mund kneeled  to  the  Baron ;  he  embraced  his 
knees.  "  My  dear  lord,  I  am  and  will  be  your 
servant,  in  preference  to  any  man  living;  I 
only  ask  your  permission  to  live  and  die  in 
your  service." — "  You  see.  Sir  Philip,"  said  the 
.  Baron, ''  how  this  boy  engages  the  neart ;  how 
can  I  part  with  him  ?'  — "I  cannot  ask  you  any 
more, '  answered  Sir  Philip ;  ''  I  see  it  is  im- 
possible; but  I  esteem  you  both  still  higher 
than  ever ;  the  youth  for  His  gratitude,  and  your 
lordship  for  your  noble  mind  and  true  genero- 
sity ;  blessings  attend  you  both !" — "  On,  sir," 
said  Edmuna,  pressing  the  hand  of  Sir  Philip> 
''  do  not  think  me  ungratdul  to  you ;  I  wul 
ever  remember  your  goodness,  and  pray  to  Hea- 
ven to  reward  it :  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Har- 
day shall  be  eai^aven  upon  my  heart,  next  to 
my  lord  and  msiamity,  fbr  ever." — Sir  Philip 
raised  the  youth  and  embraced  him,  sayings 
*'  If  ever  you  want  a  friend,  remember  me ; 
and  depena  upon  my  protection,  so  long  as  you 
continue  to  deserve  it." — ^Edmund  bowed  low, 
and  withdrew,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears  of 
sensibility  and  gratitude.  When  he  was  gone. 
Sir  Philip  said^  '^  I  am  thinking,  that  though 
young  Edmund  wants  not  my  assistance  at  pre- 
sent, he  may  hereafter  stand  in  need  of  my 
friendship.  I  should  not  wonder  if  such  rare 
qualities  as  he  possesses  should  one  day  create 
envy,  and  raise  nim  enemies ;  in  which  case  he 
mignt  come  to  lose  your  favour  ¥dthout  any 
fault  of  yours  or  his  own." — ''  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  the  warning,"  said  the  Baron,  "  I  hope 
It  will  be  unnecessary ;  but  if  ever  I  part  with 
Edmund,  you  shall  have  the  refusal  of  him." — 
''  I  thank  your  lordship  for  all  your  dvilities  to 


me,"  said  the  knight;  "  I  leave  my  best  wishes 
wiib.  you  and  your  hopeful  family,  and  I  hum- 
bly take  my  Icive." — "  Will  you  not  stay  one 
night  in  the  castle  ?"  returned  my  lord ; ''  you 
shall  be  as  wdoome  a  guest  as  ever."-^''  I  ac- 
knowledge your  goodness  and  hospitality,  but 
this  house  fills  me  with  melancholy  recollec- 
tions ;  I  came  hither  with  a  heavy  neart,  and 
it  will  not  be  lighter  while  I  remain  here.  I 
shall  always  remember  your  lordship  with  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem ;  and  I  pray  God  to 
preserve  you,  and  increase  your  blessing^" 

After  some  further  ceremonies.  Sir  Pfilip  de- 
parted, and  returned  to  old  Wyatt's,  ruminating 
on  the  vicissitude  of  human  afndrs,  and  thinking 
on  the  changes  he  had  seen. 

At  his  return  to  Wyatt's  cottage,  he  found  the 
family  assembled  tc^ether.  He  told  them  he 
woula  take  another  night's  lodging  there,  which 
they  heard  with  great  pleasure ; — for  he  had  fa- 
mibarized  himself  to  tnem  in  die  last  evening's 
conversation,  insomuch  that  they  began  to  ei\joy 
his  company.  He  told  Wyatt  of  the  misfortune 
he  had  sustained  by  losing  his  servant  on  the 
way,  and  wished  he  could  get  one  to  attend  him 
home  in  his  place.  Young  John  looked  earnest- 
ly at  his  father,  who  returned  a  look  of  appro- 
bation. "  I  percdve  one  in  this  company," 
said  he,  ^^  that  would  be  proud  to  serve  your 
honour ;  but  I  fear  he  is  not  brought  up  well 
enough."— John  coloured  with  impatience ;  he 
could  not  forbear  speaking. — "  Sir,  I  can  answer 
for  an  honest  heart,  a  wming  mind,  and  a  light 
pair  of  heels ;  and  though  I  am  somewhat  awk- 
ward, I  shall  be  proud  to  learn  to  please  my 
noble  master,  if  he  will  but  try  me.  — *'  You 
say  well,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  I  have  observed 
your  qualifications,  and  if  you  are  desirous  to 
serve  me,  I  am  equally  pleased  with  yon.  If 
your  father  has  no  objection,  I  will  taLe  you." 
— "  Olgection,  sir !"  said  the  old  man ;  "  it  will 
be  my  pride  to  prefer  him  to  such  a  noble  gen- 
tleman ;  I  will  make  no  terms  for  him,  but  leave 
it  to  your  honour  to  do  for  him  as  he  shall  de- 
serve.*^—." Very  well,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  you 
shall  be  no  loser  by  that ;  I  will  charge  myself 
with  the  care  of  the  young  man." — ^The  baigain 
was  struck,  and  Sir  Philip  purchased  a  hone  for  y 
John  of  the  dd  man.  The  next  morning  they  v^ 
set  out ;  the  knight  left  marks  of  his  bountv 
with  the  good  people,  and  departed,  laden  witn 
their  blessings  ana  prayers.  He  stopped  at  the 
place  where  his  faithful  servant  was  buried,  and 
caused  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul ;  then,  pursuing  his  way  by  easy  journeys 
arrived  in  safeU  at  home.  His  fiimily  rgoioed 
at  his  return ;  ne  settled  his  new  servant  in  at- 
tendance upon  his  person ;  he  then  looked  round 
his  neighbourhooa  for  ol]gects  of  his  charity ; 
when  he  saw  merit  in  distiness,  it  was  his  delight 
to  raise  and  support  it ;  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
service  of  his  Creator,  and  i^rified  him  in  doing 
good  to  hi«  creatures.    He  reflected  frequently 
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upon  every  thing  that  had  hefallen  him  in  his 
late  journey  to  the  west ;  and  at  his  leisure  took 
down  all  the  particulars  in  writing. 

{^ffere  follows  an  interval  of  Jour  years,  as  hy 
the  manuscript ;  and  this  omission  seems  intended 
by  the  writer.  What  follows  is  in  a  different  hand, 
and  the  character  is  more  modern,"^ 


About  this  time  the  prognostics  of  Sir  Philip 
Harday  hegan  to  be  verified,  that  £dmunds 
good  qualities  might  one  day  excite  envy,  and 
create  nim  enemies.  The  sons  and  kinsmen  of 
his  patron  benm  to  seek  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  him,  and  to  depreciate  him  with  others. 
The  Baron's  eldest  son  and  heir.  Master  Robert, 
had  several  contests  with  Master  William,  the 
second  son,  upon  his  account ;  this  youth  had  a  % 
warm  afiection  for  Edmund,  and  whenever  his 
brother  and  kinsmen  treated  him  slightly,  he 
supported  him  against  their  maHcious  insmua- 
tions.  Mr  Ricmird  Wenlock,  and  Mr  John 
Markham,  were  the  sister's  sons  of  the  L<»rd 
Fitz-Owen ;  and  there  were  several  other  more 
distant  relations,  who,  with  them,  secretly  en- 
vied Edmund's  fine  qualities,  and  strove  to  less- 
en him  in  the  esteem  of  the  Baron  and  his  fa- 
mily. By  degrees  the^  excited  a  dislike  in  Mas- 
ter Robert,  that  in  tune  was  fixed  into  habit, 
and  fell  little  short  of  aversion. 

Younff  Wenlock's  hatred  was  confirmed  by 
an  additional  circumstaiu% :  he  had  a  growing 

Sassion  for  the  Lady  Emma,  the  Baron's  only 
aughter ;  and,  as  love  is  eagle-eyed,  he  saw,  or 
fancied  he  saw,  her  cast  an  eye  of  preference  on 
Edmund.  An  accidental  service  that  she  recei- 
ved from  him,  had  excited  her  grateful  regards 
and  attentions  towards  him.  The  incessant  view 
of  his  fine  person  and  qualities,  had  perhaps  im- 
proved her  esteem  into  a  still  softer  sensation, 
though  she  was  yet  ignorant  of  it,  and  thought 
it  only  the  tribute  due  to  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship. 

One  Christmas  time,  the  Baron  and  all  his  fa- 
mily went  to  visit  a  family  in  Wales ;  crossing 
a  ford,  the  horse  that  earned  the  Lady  Emma, 
who  rode  behind  her  cousin  Wenlock,  stumbled 
and  fell  down,  and  threw  her  off  into  the  water : 
Edmund  dismounted  in  a  moment,  and  flew  to 
her  assistance ;  he  took  her  out  so  quick,  that 
the  accident  was  not  known  to  some  part  of  the 
company.  From  this  time  Wenlock  strove  to  un- 
dermine Edmund  in  her  esteem,  and  she  con- 
ceived herself  obliged,  in  justice  and  gratitude, 
to  defend  him  against  the  malicious  insinuations 
of  his  enemies.  She  one  day  asked  Wenlock, 
why  he  in  particular  should  endeavour  to  re- 
commend himself  to  her  favour,  by  speaking 
against  Edmund,  to  whom  she  was  under  great 
obligations  ?  He  made  but  little  reply ;  but  the 
impression  simk  deep  into  his  rancorous  h^rt ; 


every  word  in  Edmund's  behalf  was  like  a  poi- 
soned arrow  that  rankled  in  the  wound,  and 
grew  every  dav  more  inflamed.  Sometimes  h« 
would  pretena  to  extenuate  Edmund's  su|ipo- 
sed  faults,  in  order  to  load  him  with  ^le  sm  ot 
ingratitude  upon  otheroccasions.  Ranoourworks 
deepest  in  the  heart  that  strives  to  conceal  it; 
and,  when  covered  by  art,  frequently  puts  o« 
the  appearance  of  candour.  By  tliese  means  did 
Wenlock  and  Markham  impose  up<m  die  credu- 
lity of  Master  Robert  and  meir  other  relations  : 
Master  William  only  stood  proof  against  all  thai 
insinuations. 

The  same  autumn  that  Edmund  conmleted 
his  eighteenth  year,  the  Baron  declared  his  in- 
tention of  sending  the  young  men  of  his  house 
to  France  the  following  spring,  to  learn  the  art 
of  war,  and  signalize  their  courage  and  abilltifi. 

Their  ill- will  towards  Edmund  was  so  w^ 
conc^ed,  that  his  patron  had  not  discovered  it; 
but  it  was  whispered  among  the  servants,  who 
are  generaUy  close  observers  of  the  manners  of 
their  principals.  Edmund  was  a  favourite  witi 
them  all,  which  was  a  strong  presumption  thtt 
he  deserved  to  be  so,  for  they  seldom  snewmnci 
regard  to  dependents,  or  to  superior  domesdcs, 
who  are  generally  objects  of  envy  and  disl&e. 
Edmund  was  courteous,  but  not  familiar  wKli 
them ;  and,  by  this  means,  gained  their  a£Bbo- 
tions  without  soliciting  them.  Among  them  ws 
an  old  serving  man,  (billed  Joseph  Howel ;  this 
man  had  formerly  served  the  old  Lord  Lovd 
and  his  son ;  and  when  the  youi^  lord  died,  and 
Sir  Walter  sold  the  castle  to  his  brother-in-lav, 
the  Lord  Fitz-Owen,  he  only  of  all  the  old  ser- 
vants was  left  in  the  house,  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  to  deliver  it  into  the  possession  of  the  new 
proprietor,  who  retained  him  in  his  service :  be 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  mudi  reflection; 
and,  without  troubling  himself  about  other  peo- 
ple's afiairs,  went  silently  and  properly  about  hk 
own  business,  more  sohdtous  to  dischai^  hit 
duty,  than  to  recommend  himself  to  notice,  and 
not  seeming  to  aspire  to  any  higher  office  diss 
that  of  a  serving-man.  This  old  man  would  fix 
his  eyes  upon  Edmund,  whenever  he  could  do  it, 
without  observation  ,*  sometimes  he  would  s^ 
deeply,  and  a  tear  would  start  from  his  eye, 
which  he  strove  to  conceal  from  observation. 
One  day  Edmund  surprised  him  iQ  his  tender 


mund,'  said  he ;  "  because  I  wish  you  weD."*— 
"  I  thank  you  kindly,"  answered  Edmund  ;  "I 
am  unable  to  repav  your  love,  otherwise  than  by 
returning  it,  which  I  do  sincerely -" — "  I  thanl 
you,  sir, '  said  the  old  man ;  ''  that  is  all  I  de- 
sire, and  more  than  I  deserve." — ''  Do  not  say 
so,"  said  Edmund ;  *'  if  I  had  any  better  way 
to  thank  you  I  would  not  say  so  much  about  it ; 
but  w(mls  are  all  my  inheritance.**    Upon  this 
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he  shook  hands  with  Joseph^  who  withdrew  has- 
tily to  conceal  his  emotion^  saying,  "  God  bless 
you^  master,  and  make  your  fortune  equal  to 
your  deserts !  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  were 
Dom  to  a  higher  station  than  what  you  now 
hold." — **  You  know  to  the  contrary,"  said  Ed- 
mund; hut  Joseph  was  gone  out  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

The  notice  and  observation  of  strangers,  and 
the  affection  of  individuals,  together  with  that 
inward  consciousness  that  always  attends  supe- 
rior qualities,  would  sometimes  Kindle  the  flames 
of  ambition  in  Edmund's  heart ;  hut  he  checked 
them  presently,  by  reflecting  upon  his  low  birth 
and  dependent  station.  He  was  modest,  yet  in- 
trepid ;  gentle  and  courteous  to  all,  fhtnk  and 
unreserved  to  those  that  loved  him ;  discreet  and 
complaisant  to  those  who  hated  him ;  generous 
and  compassionate  to  the  distresses  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  general ;  humble,  but  not  servile,  to 
his  patron  and  superiors.  Once,  when  he  with  a 
maiuy  spirit  justified  himself  against  a  maHcious 
imputation,  his  young  lord,  Robert,  taxed  him 
with  pride  and  arrogance  to  his  kinsmen.    Ed- 
mund denied  the  charge  against  him  with  equal 
spirit  and  modesty.    Master  Robert  answered 
hma  sharply,  "  How  dare  you  contradict  my 
cousins  ?  do  you  mean  to  give  them  the  lie  ?" — 
*^  Not  in  words,  sir,"  said  Edmund ;  "  but  I  wiU 
behave  so  as  that  you  shall  not  believe  them." 
Master  Robert  haughtily  bid  him  be  silent,  and 
know  himself,  and  not  presume  to  contend  with 
men  so  much  his  superiors  in  every  respect. 
These  heart-burnings,  in  some  degree,  subuded 
by  their  preparations  for  going  to  France.  Mas- 
ter Robert  was  to  be  presented  at  court  before 
his  departure,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  should 
be  knighted.   The  Baron  designed  Edmund  to 
be  his  esquire ;  but  this  was  mistrated  by  his 
old  enemies,  who  persuaded  Robert  to  make 
choice  of  one  of  his  own  domestics,  called  Tho- 
mas Hewson ;  lum  did  they  set  up  as  a  rival  to 
Edmund,  and  he  took  every  occasion  to  affiront 
him.  All  that  Master  Robert  sained  by  this  step 
was  the  contempt  of  those  who  saw  Edmund  s 
merit,  and  thought  it  want  of  discernment  in 
him  not  to  distinguish  and  reward  it.  Edmund 
requested  of  his  lord  that  he  might  be  Master 
William's  attendant;  *'  and  when,"  said  he, 
*'  my  natron  shall  be  knighted,  as  I  make  no 
doubt  ne  will  one  day  be,  he  has  promised  that 
I  shall  be  his  esquire."  The  Baron  granted  Ed- 
*  mund's  request;  and,  being  freed  from  servi- 
tude to  the  rest,  he  was  devoted  to  that  of  his 
beloved  master,  William,  who  treated  him  in 
public  as  his  principal  domestic,  but  in  private 
as  his  chosen  friend  and  brother. 

The  whole  cabal  of  his  enemies  consulted  to- 
gether in  what  manner  they  should  vent  their 
resentment  against  him ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  treat  him  with  indifference  and  ne- 
glect, tiD  they  should  arrive  in  France;  and 
when  there,  tney  should  contrive  to  rendj^  his 


coura^  suspected^  and,  by  putting  him  upon 
some  desperate  enterprize,  rid  themselves  of  him 
for  ever.  About  this  time  died  the  great  Duke 
of  Bedford,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  York,  as  Regent  of  France,  of 
which  great  part  had  revolted  to  Charles  the 
Dauphin.  Frequent  actions  ensued.  Cities  were 
lost  and  won ;  and  continual  occasions  offered  to 
exercise  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the  youths 
of  both  tiations. 

The  young  men  of  Baron  Fitz-Owen's  house 
were  recommended  particularly  to  the  Regent's 
notice.  Master  Rob^  was  knighted,  with  seve- 
ral other  young  men  of  family,  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  spirit  and  activity  upon 
every  occasion.  The  youth  were  daily  employed 
in  warlike  exercises  and  frequent  actions ;  and 
made  their  first  essay  in  arms  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  into  notice  all  that  deserved  it. 

Various  arts  were  used  by  Edmund's  enemies 
to  expose  him  to  danger ;  but  all  their  contri- 
vances recoiled  upon  themselves,  and  brought 
increase  of  honour  upon  Edmund's  head;  he 
distinguished  himself  upon  so  many  occasions, 
that  Sir  Robert  himself  began  to  pay  him  more 
than  ordinary  r^ard,  to  the  infinite  mortifica- 
tion of  his  kinsmen  and  relations.  They  laid 
many  schemes  against  him,  but  none  took  eSecU 

\jFrom  this  place  the  characters  in  the  manvt 
script  are  effaced  by  time  and  damp*  Here  and 
there  some  sentences  are  legible,  but  not  siifficient 
to  pursue  the  thread  of  the  story.  Mention  is  made 
of  severed  actions  in-  which  the  young"  men  were 

engaged thai  Edmund  distinguished  himself 

by  intrepidity  in  action  ;  by  gentleness,  humani'^^ 
iy,  and  modesty  in  tlte  cessations — that  fie  attract^ 
ed  the  notice  &f  every  person  of  observation,  and 
also,  that  he  ree^ved  personal  commendation  from 
the  Regent* 

The  following  incidents  are  clear  enough  to  he 
transcribed;  but  the  beginning  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding pages  is  obliiei'ated ;  however,  we  may 
guess  at  the  beginning  by  what  remains*^ 


As  soon  as  the  cabal  met  in  Sir  Robert's  tent, 
Mr  Wenlock  thus  began : — "  You  see,  my 
friends,  that  every  attempt  we  make  to  humble 
this  upstart,  turns  into  applause,  and  serves 
only  to  raise  his  pride  still  higher.  Something 
niust  be  done,  or  his  praise  will  go  home  before 
us,  at  our  own  expence,  and  wc  shsll  seem  only 
foils  to  set  off  his  glories.  Any  thing  would  I 
give  to  the  man  who  should  execute  our  ven- 
geance upon  him." — "  Stop  there,  cousin  Wen- 
lock,"  said  Sir  Robert ;  '*  though  I  think  Ed- 
mund proud  and  vain-glorious,  and  would  join 
in  any  scheme  to  humble  him  and  make  him 
know  hin»self,  I  will  not  suffer  any  man  to  use 
sudi  base  methods  to  effect  it.    Ednrand  i% 
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brave ;  and  it  is  beneath  an  Englishman  to  re- 
venge himself  by  unworthy  means ;  if  any  such 
are  used,  I  will  be  the  first  man  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  justice ;  and  if  I  hear  another  word  to 
this  purpose,  I  will  inform  my  brother  William, 
who  will  acquaint  Edmund  with  your  mean  in« 
tentions."  Upon  this  the  cabal  drew  back,  and 
Mr  Wenlock  protested  that  he  meant  no  more 
than  to  mortify  his  pride,  and  make  him  know 
his  proper  station.  Soon  after  Sir  Robert  with- 
drew, and  they  resmned  their  deliberations. 

Then  spoke  Thomas  Hewson :  '^  There  is  a 
party  to  be  sent  out  to-morrow  night,  to  inter- 
cept a  convoy  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of 
Rouen.  I  wul  provoke  Mr  Edmund  to  maHe 
one  of  this  partv ;  and  when  he  is  engaged  in 
the  action,  I  ana  my  companions  will  draw  ofl^ 
and  leave  him  to  the  eneroy^  who  I  trust  wiU  so 
handle  him,  that  you  shall  no  more  be  troubled 
with  him."—'*  This  will  do,"  said  Mr  Wenlock : 
*'  but  let  it  be  kept  from  mv  two  cousins,  and 
only  known  to  ourselves ;  if  they  o£^  to  be  of 
the  party,  I  will  persuade  them  off  it.  And  you, 
Thomas,  if  you  bring  this  scheme  to  a  conclu- 
sion, may  depend  upon  my  eternal  gratitude." — 
*'  And  mine,"  said  Marknam ;  and  so  said  all. 
The  next  day  ^e  afi&ir  was  publicly  mentioned ; 
and  Hewson,  as  he  promised,  provoked  Edmund 
to  the  trial.  Several  young  men  of  family  offer- 
ed themselves ;  among  the  rest.  Sir  Robert  and 
his  brother  William.  Mr  Wenlock  persuaded 
them  not  to  go,  and  set  the  danger  of  the  enter- 
prise in  the  strongest  colours.  At  last  Sir  Ro- 
bert complained  of  the  tooth-ach,  and  was  con- 
fined to  his  tent  Edmund  waited  on  him  ;  and 
judging  by  the  ardour  of  his  own  courage  of  that 
of  his  patron,  thus  bespoke  him : — '^  I  am  great- 
ly concerned,  dear  sir,  that  we  cannot  have  your 
company  at  night :  but  as  I  know  what  you  will 
suffer  at  being  absent,  I  would  b^  the  favour  of 
you  to  let  me  use  your  arms  and  device,  and  I 
wiU  promise  not  to  disgrace  them." — "  No,  Ed- 
mund, I  cannot  consent  to  that :  I  thank  you  for 
your  noble  offer,  and  will  remember  it  to  your 
advantage ;  but  I  cannot  wear  honours  of  ano- 
ther man's  getting.  You  have  awakened  me  to 
a  sense  of  my  duty :  I  will  go  with  vou,  and  con- 
tend with  you  for  glory,  and  William  shall  do 
the  same." 

In  a  few  hours  they  were  ready  to  set  out. 
Wenlock  and  Markham,  and  their  dependants, 
found  themselves  engaged  in  honour  to  go  upon 
an  enterprise  they  never  intended,  and  set  out, 
with  heavy  hearts,  to  join  the  party.  They 
marched  in  sUence,  in  the  horrors  of  a  dark 
night,  and  wet  roads.  They  met  the  convoy 
where  they  exp^ected,  and  a  sharp  engagement 
ensued.  The  victory  was  some  time  doubtful ; 
but  the  moon  rising  on  the  backs  of  the  English, 
gave  them  the  advantage.  They  saw  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  enemies,  and  availed  themselves 
of  it.  Edmund  advanced  the  foremost  of  the 
party ;  he  drew  out  the  leader  on  the  French 


side ;  he  slew  him.  Afr  William  preved  for- 
ward to  assist  his  friend ;  Sir  Robat  to  d^end 
his  brother ;  Wenlock  and  Maridiam^^oin  shame 
to  stay  behind. 

Thomas  Hewson  and  his  associates  drew  bade 
on  their  ^de ;  the  French  perceived  it,  and  pw- 
Bued  the  advantage.  Edmund  pushed  thera  m 
front ;  the  young  nobles  all  followed  him  ;  tbej 
broke  through  the  detadiment,  and  stopped  the 
waggons.  The  ofiicer  who  commanded  the  party 
encouraged  them  to  go  on ;  the  defeat  was  soon 
complete,  and  the  provisions  carried  in  triompli 
to  the  English  camp. 

Edmund  was  presented  to  the  Regent,  as  the 
man  to  whom  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing.  Not 
a  tongue  presumed  to  move  itself  against  him  ; 
even  malice  and  envy  were  silenced. 

"  Approach,  young  man,"  said  the  Regent, 
"  that  I  may  confer  upon  you  the  honour  q£ 
knighthood,  which  you  nave  well  deserred.**  Mr 
Wenlock  could  no  longer  forbear  speaking: — 
*'  Knighthood,"  said  he,  '^  is  an  order  belonging 
to  gentlemen  ;  it  cannot  be  conferred  on  a  pea- 
sant."— "  What  say  you,  sir  ?"  returned  the  Re- 
gent ;  "  is  this  youth  a  peasant  ?" — **  He  is," 
said  Wenlock ;  ''  let  him  deny  it  if  he  can.** 
Edmund,  with  a  modest  bow,  replied,  •'  It  is 
true  indeed  I  am  a  peasant,  and  tliis  honour  is 
too  great  for  me ;  I  have  only  done  my  duty." 
The  Duke  of  York,  whose  pride  of  birth  emial« 
led  that  of  any  man  living  or  dead,  sheathed  hk 
sword  immediately :— "  Though,"  said  he,  **  I 
cannot  reward  you  as  I  intended,  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shaJl  have  a  Luge  share  in  the  q}Qi]s  of 
this  n^t ;  and  I  declare  publicly  that  you  stand 
first  in  the  list  of  gallant  men  in  this  engage- 
ment." 

Thomas  Hewson  and  his  associates  made  a 
poor  figure  on  their  return ;  they  were  puUidy 
reprov^  for  their  backwardness.  Hewson  ws 
wounded  in  body,  and  more  in  mind,  for  the  bad 
success  of  his  ill-laid  design.  He  could  not  hdd 
up  his  head  before  Edmund,  who,  unconaciotts 
of  their  malice,  administered  every  kind  of  com- 
fort to  them.  He  spoke  in  their  bdialf  to  the 
commanding-officer,  imputing  their  conduct  to 
unavoidable  accidents.  He  visited  them  private- 
ly ;  he  gave  them  a  part  of  the  spoils  allotted  to 
himself ;  by  every  act  of  valour  and  courtesy,  he 
strove  to  engage  Uiose  hearts  that  hated,  envied, 
and  maligned  him.  But  where  hatred  arises  &om 
envy  of  superior  qualities,  every  display  of  those 
/^qualities  mcreases  the  cause  from  whence  it 
arises. 

^Another  patae  ensues  here.'^ 

The  young  nobles  and  goitlemen  who  dis- 
tinguished Edmund  were  prevented  from  raising 
him  to  preferment,  by  the  insinuations  of  W«h 
lock  and  his  associates,  who  never  fisdled  to  set 
before  them  his  low  descent,  and  his  pride  and 
arrogance  in  presuming  to  rank  with  gentlemen. 
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\^ffere  the  mamtscript  is  noi  legible  fir  several 
pages.  There  is  mention,  about  this  time,  of  the 
d^h  oftheLadifFit»-Oufen,  but  not  the  cause,'2 

Wenlock  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  schemes  took 
effect,  and  that  they  should  he  recalled  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  The  Baron  was  glad  of  a 
pretence  to  send  for  &em  home ;  for  he  could  no 
longer  endure  the  absence  of  his  children  after 
the  loss  of  their  mother. 

[^The  manuscript  is  agair^  defaced  fir  many 
leaves;  at  length  the  letters  become  more  legible, 
mnd  the  remainder  of  it  is  quite  perfect.'2 


F&OM  the  time  the  young  men  returned  firom 
.France,  the  enemies  of  Edmund  employed  their 
utmost  abilities  to  ruin  him  in  the  Baron's  opi^ 
nion,  and  get  him  dismissed  from  the  family. 
They  insinuated  a  thousand  things  against  him, 
that  happened,  as  thev  said,  during  his  residence 
in  France,  and  therefore  could  not  be  known  to 
his  master ;  but,  when  the  Baron  privately  in- 
quired of  his  two  elder  sons,  he  found  there  was 
no  truth  in  their  reports.  Sir  Robert,  though 
he  did  not  love  him,  scorned  to  join  in  untruths 

r'nst  him.  Mr  William  spoke  of  him  with 
warmth  of  fraternal  affection.  The  Baron 
perceived  that  his  kinsmen  disliked  Edmund ; 
but  his  own  good  heart  hindered  him  from  see- 
ing the  baseness  of  Uieirs.  1 1  is  said  that  continu- 
al dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone ;  so  did  their 
incessant  reports,  by  insensible  degrees,  produce 
a  coolness  in  his  patron's  behaviour  toward  him. 
If  he  behaved  with  manly  spirit,  it  was  miscon- 
strued into  pride  and  arrogance ;  his  senerosity 
was  imprudence ;  his  humility  was  hjrpocrisy, 
the  better  to  cover  his  ambition.  Edmund  bore 
patiently  all  the  indignities  that  were  thrown 
upon  him ;  and  thougn  he  felt  them  severely  in 
his  bosom,  scorned  to  justify  his  conduct  at  the 
expence  even  of  his  enemies.  Perhaps  his  gentle 
spirit  might  at  length  have  sunk  under  this  treat- 
ment ;  but  Providence  interposed  in  his  behalf,- 
and,  by  seemingly  accidental  circumstances,  con- 
ducted him  imperceptibly  towards  the  crisis  of 
his  fete. 

Father  Oswald,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  the 
young  men,  had  a  strong  affection  for  Edmund, 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  heart ;  he  saw 
through  the  mean  artifices  that  were  used  to  un- 
dermine him  in  his  patron's  favour ;  he  watch- 
ed their  machinations,  and  strove  to  frustrate 
their  designs. 

This  good  man  used  firequently  to  walk  out 
with  Edmund.  They  conversed  upon  various 
subjects ;  and  the  youth  would  lament  to  him 
the  unhappiness  of  his  situation,  and  thepecu- 
liar  circumstances  that  attended  him.  The  fa- 
ther, by  his  wholesome  advice,  comforted  his 
drooping  Iieart,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
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lution  of  bearing  unavddable  evils  with  patience 
and  fortitude,  firom  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
innocence,  and  the  assurance  of  a  future  and 
et^nal  reward. 

One  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  a  wood  near 
the  castle,  Edmund  asked  the  fauier,  what  meant 
those  preparations  for  building,  the  cutting  down 
trees  and  burning  of  brides  ?— "  What,"  said  Os- 
wald, '^  have  you  not  heard  that  my  lord  is  ^ 
ing  to  build  a  new  apartment  on  tne  west  side 
of  the  castle?"—"  And  why,"  said  Edmund, 
"  should  my  lord  be  at  that  expence,  when  there 
is  one  on  the  east  side  that  is  never  occupied  ?" — 
"  That  apartment,"  said  the  firiar,  "  you  must 
have  observed,  is  always  shut  up." — "  I  have  ob- 
served it  often,"  said  Edmund,  "  but  I  never 
presumed  to  ask  any  questions  about  it" — "  You 
had  then,"  said  Oswald,  *'  less  curiosity,  and 
more  discretion,  than  is  common  at  your  age. 
— *'  You  have  raised  my  curiosity,'  said  Ed- 
mund ;  "  and,  if  it  be  not  improper,  I  beg  of 
you  to  gratify  it." — "  We  are  alone,"  said  Os- 
wald, "  and  I  am  so  well  assured  of  your  pru- 
dence, that  I  will  explain  this  mystery  in  some 
degree  to  you. 

"  You  must  know,  that  apartment  was  occu- 
pied by  the  last  Lord  Lovel  when  he  was  a  ba- 
chelor. He  married  in  his  father's  life-time,  who 
gave  up  his  own  apartment  to  him,  and  oflered 
to  retire  to  this  himself;  but  the  son  would  not 
permit  him ;  he  diose  to  sleep  here  rather  than 
m  any  other.  He  had  been  married  about  three 
months,  when  his  father,  the  old  lord,  died  of  a 
fever.  About  twelve  months  after  his  marriafi«, 
he  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  king,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  on  an  expedition  in  Wales,  whither  he 
was  attended  by  many  of  his  depeudants.  He 
left  his  lady  big  with  child,  and  full  of  care  and 
anxiety  for  his  safety  and  return. 

"  After  the  king  had  chastised  the  rebels,  and 
obtained  the  victory,  the  Lord  Lovel  was  expect- 
ed home  every  day.  Various  reports  were  sent 
home  befbre  him  ;  one  messenger  brought  an  ac- 
count of  his  health  and  safety ;  soon  after  an- 
other came  with  bad  news,  that  he  was  slain  in 
battle.  His  kmsman.  Sir  Walter  Lovel,  came 
here  on  a  visit  to  comfbrt  the  lady,  and  he  wait- 
ed to  receive  his  kinsman  on  his  return.  It  was 
he  that  brought  the  news  of  the  sad  event  of  the 
battle  to  the  Lady  Lovel. 

"  She  fainted  away  at  the  relation  ;  but,  when 
she  revived,  exerted  the  utmost  resolution,  say- 
ing, it  was  her  duty  to  bear  this  dreadful  stroke 
with  Christian  fwrUtude  and  patience,  especiaUy 
in  regard  to  the  child  she  went  with,  the  last  re- 
mainp  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  the  undoubt- 
ed  heir  of  a  noble  house.  For  several  days  she 
seemed  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation ; 
but  then,  dl  at  once  she  renounced  them«  and 
broke  out  into  passionate  and  frantic  exclama- 
tions. She  said  that  h^  dear  lord  was  basely 
murdered ;  that  his  ghost  had  appeared  to  her, 
and  revealed  his  fate^    She  calldt  upon  heaveu 
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and  earth  to  ie?enge  her  wrongs^  laying,  ahe 
would  never  cease  complaining  to  God  and  the 
king  for  vengeance  and  justice. 

''  Upon  tms  Sir  Walter  told  the  servants  that 
Lad  V  Level  was  distracted,  from  grief  for  the 
deatn  of  her  lord ;  that  his  regard  £r  her  was  as 
strong  as  ever ;  and  that,  if  she  recovered,  he 
would  himself  he  her  comforter,  and  marry  her. 
In  the  mean  time  she  was  confined  in  this  very 
apartment,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  poor 
lady  died.  She  lies  buried  in  the  family  vault 
in  St  Austin's  church  in  the  village.  Sir  Wal- 
ter took  possession  of  the  castle  and  all  the  other 
estates,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Level. 

"  Soon  after,  it  was  reported  that  the  castle 
was  haunted,  and  that  the  ghosts  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Level  had  been  seen  bv  several  of  the  ser- 
vants. Whoever  went  into  this  apartment  were 
terrified  by  uncommon  noises,  and  strange  w- 
pearances ;  at  length  this  apartment  was  wholly 
shut  up,  and  the  servants  were  forbid  to  enter 
it,  or  to  talk  of  an v  thing  relating  to  it  How- 
ever, the  story  dia  not  stop  here ;  it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  the  new  Lord  Level  was  so  dis- 
turbed every  night,  that  he  could  not  sleep  in 
quiet :  and,  being  at  last  tired  of  the  place,  he 
81^  the  castle  and  estate  of  his  ancestors  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Lord  Fitz-Owen,  who  now 
enjoys  it,  and  left  this  countrv." 

**  All  this  is  news  to  me, '  said  Edmund ; 
**  but,  father,  tell  me  what  grounds  there  were 
for  the  lady's  suspicions  that  her  lord  died  un- 
ftirly  ?"— •*  Alas  1"  said  Oswald,  "  that  is  only 
known  to  God.  There  were  strange  thoughts  in 
the  minds  of  many  at  that  time ;  I  had  mine, 
but  I  wUl  not  disclose  them,  not  even  to  you.  I 
will  not  ii^ure  those  who  may  be  innocent ;  and 
I  leave  it  to  Providencd,  who  will  doubtless^ 
in  its  own  best  time  and  manner,  punish  the 
guilty.  But  let  what  I  have  told  you  be  as  if 
you  had  never  heard  it."—'*  I  thank  you  for 
these  marks  of  your  esteem  and  confidence,"  said 
Edmund ;  ''he  assured  that  I  will  not  abuse 
them ;  nor  do  I  desire  to  to  pry  into  secrets  not 
proper  to  be  revealed.  I  entirely  approve  your 
oiscretion,  and  acquiesce  in  your  conclusion,  that 
Providence  will,  m  its  own  time,  vindicate  its 
ways  to  man ;  if  it  were  not  for  that  trust,  my 
situation  would  be  insupportable.  I  strive  ear- 
nestly to  deserve  the  esteem  and  favour  of  good 
men ;  I  endeavour  to  regulate  my  conduct  so  as 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  man  ;  but  I  see, 
with  infinite  pain,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
gain  these  points."-^''  I  see  it  too,  with  great 
concern,"  said  Oswald ;  *'  and  every  thing  that 
I  can  say  or  do  in  your  favour  is  misconstrued, 
and,  by  seeking  to  do  you  service,  I  lose  my  own 
influence.  But  I  will,  never  give  my  sanction  to 
acts  of  ii^ustice,  nor  join  to  oppress  innocence. 
My  dear  child,  put  your  trust  in  God — He  who 
brought  light  out  of  darkness,  can  bring  good 
out  of  evil?'—'*  I  hope  and  trust  so,"  said  £d- 
mund ;  "  but,  father,  if  my  enemies  should  pre- 


vail— ^if  my  lord  should  believe  their 
against  me,  and  I  should  be  put  out  of  the  hooK 
with  disgrace,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  have 
nothing  hut  my  character  to  depend  upon^  if  I 
lose  that,  I  lose  every  thing  ;  and  I  see  they  seek 
no  less  than  my  run."-^*'  Trust  in  my  lord's 
honour  and  justice,"  replied  Oswald;  "  ha 
knows  your  virtue,  and  he  is  not  ignorant  of 
their  ill-will  toward  you." — ''  I  know  my  lord's 
justice  too  well  to  doubt  it,"  said  E^lmvod; 
*'  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  rid  him  of  this 
trouble,  and  his  fiunily  of  an  incnmbranee  ?  I 
would  gladly  do  sometning  fat  myself,  but  can« 
not  wiUiout  my  lord's  recommendation  ;  aa^ 
such  is  my  situation,  that  I  fear  the  aaking  fir 
a  dismission  would  be  accounted  base  ingrati- 
tude ;  beside,  when  I  think  of  leaving  thia  house, 
my  heart  saddens  at  the  thought,  and  teJla  ooe  I 
cannot  be  happy  out  of  it ;  yet  I  think  I  oofuld 
return  to  a  peasant's  life  with  cheerfxdneaB,  ra- 


ther than  hve  in  a  palace  under  disdain  and  < 
tempt."—''  Have  patience  a  little  longer^  my 
son,  ssid  Oswald ;  "  1  will  think  of  some  way 
to  serve  you,  and  to  represent  your  grievanoea  to 
my  lord,  without  offence  to  either^perhaps  the 
causes  may  be  removed.  Continue  to  obaerre  the 
same  irreproachable  conduct;  and  be  aaaured 
that  Heaven  will  defend  your  innocence,  mad 
defeat  the  unjust  designs  of  your  enemies.  Lei 
us  now  return  home." 

About  a  week  after  this  conference,  Edmsnd 
walked  out  in  the  fields  ruminating  oo  the  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  of  his  situation.  Li- 
sensible  of  the  time,  he  had  been  out  aevenl 
hours  without  perceiving  how  theday  wore  away, 
when  he  heard  himself  called  by  name  several 
times;  looking  backward,  he  saw  his  fiiend  Mr 
William,  and  hallooed  to  him.  He  came  run- 
ning towards  him ;  and  leaping  over  the  stile, 
stood  still  a  while  to  recover  his  breath.  ''  What 
is  the  matter,  sir  ?"  said  Edmund ;  ''your  looks 
bespeak  some  tidings  of  importance.'  With  a 
look  of  tender  concern  and  afiection,  the  youth 
pressed  his  hand  and  spoke :  "  My  dear  Ed- 
mund, you  must  come  home  with  ne  directly ; 
your  old  enemies  have  united  to  ruin  you  with 
my  father.  My  brother  Robert  haa  dedared, 
that  he  thinks  there  will  be  no  peace  in  our  &- 
mily  till  you  are  dismissed  from  it,  and  told  my 
father,  he  hoped  he  would  not  break  with  \m 
kinsmen  nther  than  give  up  Edmund."-^"  But 
what  do  they  lav  to  ny  duoge?"  said  Edmund. 
— "  I  cannot  rightly  undentand/' answered  Wil- 
liam, "  for  they  make' a  great  mystery  of  it; 
something  of  great  consequence,  they  say  ;  but 
they  will  not  tell  me  what.  However,  my  &• 
ther  has  told  them  that  they  muat  hrhag  didr 
accusation  before  your  &ce,  and  he  vrifl  have 
you  answer  them  publicly.  I  have  been  aeek- 
uip;  you  this  hour  to  infoim  you  of  thia,  that  you 
mignt  be  prepared  to  defend  yourself  aeusst 
your  accuaers. ' — "  God  reward  you,  air^^aid 
Edmund,  '^  for  all  your  goodneM  to  me !  I  aee 
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tliey  are  d«tainined  to  ruin  me^  if  possible ;  I 
shah  be  compelled  to  leave  the  castle ;  but  what- 
ever becomes  of  me^  be  assured  you  shall  have 
DO  cause  to  blush  for  your  kindness  and  partial- 
ilT  to  your  Edmund.'  — '*  I  know  it,  I  am  sure 
©fit,"  said  William  ;  "  and  here  I  swear  to  you, 
as  Jona^ian  did  to  David,  I  beseech  Heaven  to 
bless  me,  as  my  friendship  to  you  shall  be  steady 
and  inviolable." — ''  Only  so  long  as  I  shall  de- 
serve so  great  a  blessing, '  interrupted  Edmund. 
— >''  I  know  your  worth  and  honour,"  continued 
William ;  '*  and  such  is  my  confidence  in  your 
merit,  that  I  firmly  believe  Heaven  designs  you^ 
for  something  extraordinary ;  and  I  expect  that 
some  great  and  unforeseen  event  will  raise  you 
to  the  rank  and  station  to  which  you  appear  to 
bebng.  Promise  me,  therefore,  that  whatever 
may  be  ^our  fate,  you  will  preserve  the  same 
firiendship  for  me  tnat  I  bear  to  you."  Edmund 
was  so  much  affected,  that  he  could  not  answer 
but  in  broken  sentences.  ^'  Oh  my  friend,  m^ 
master !  I  vow,  I  promise,  my  heart  promises ! ' 
He  kneeled  down  with  clasped  hands  and  up- 
liAed  eves.  William  kneeled  by  him,  and  they 
invoked  the  Supreme  to  witness  to  their  friend- 
ship, and  implored  his  blessing  upon  it.  They 
tiien  rose  up,  and  embraced  ^ch  other,  while 
tears  of  cordial  affbction  bedewed  their  cheeks. 

As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  speak,  Edmund 
conjured  his  friend  not  to  expose  himself  to  the 
diroleasure  of  his  fEmaily  out  of  kindness  to  him. 
**  1  submit  to  the  will  of  Heaven,"  said  he ;  ''  I 
wait  with  patience  its  disposal  of  me.  If  I  leave 
the  castle,  I  will  find  means  to  inform  you  of  my 
fate  and  fortunes."—*'  I  hope,"  said  William, 
*'  that  things  may  yet  be  accommodated ;  but 
do  not  take  any  resolution ;  let  us  act  as  occasions 
arise." 

In  this  manner  these  amiable  youths  conferred, 
till  ihej  arrived  at  the  castle.  The  Baron  was 
sitting  m  the  great  hall,  on  a  high  chair,  with 
a  footstep  before,  with  the  state  and  dignity  of 
a  judge ;  before  him  stood  Father  Oswald,  as 
pleading  the  cause  for  himself  and  Edmund. 
Round  the  Baron's  chair  stood  his  eldest  son  and 
his  kinsmen,  with  their  principal  domestics.  The 
old  servant,  Joseph,  at  some  distance,  with  his 
head  leaning  forward,  as  Ustcning  with  the  ut- 
most attention  to  what  passed.  Mr  William  ap- 
proached the  chair.  *'  My  lord,  I  have  found 
Bdmnnd,  and  brought  him  to  answer  for  him- 
self."— **  You  have  done  well,"  said  the  Baron. 
**  Edmund,  come  hither ;  you  are  charged  with 
some  indiscretions,  for  I  cannot  properly  call 
them  crimes.  I  am  resolved  to  do  justice  between 
you  and  your  accusers ;  I  shall  therefore  hear 
you  as  well  as  them ;  fbr  no  man  ought  to  be 
condemned  unheard." — "  My  lord,"  said  Ed- 
mund, with  equal  modesty  and  intrepidity,  "  I 
demand  my  tnal ;  if  I  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
any  crimes  against  my  benefactor,  let  me  be  pu- 
nished with  the  utmost  rigour ;  but  if,  as  I  trust, 
no  such  chai^  can  be  proved  against  me,  Iknow 


your  goodness  too  well  to  doubt  that  you  will  do 
justice  to  me,  as  well  as  to  others ;  and  if  it 
should  so  happen,  that  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  my  enemies,  (who  have  long  sought  my  ruin 
privately,  and  now  avow  it  pumidy, )  if  by  their 
artifices  your  lordship  should  be  induced  to  think 
me  guilty,  I  would  submit  to  your  sentence  in  si- 
lence, and  appeal  to  another  tribunal." — "  See," 
said  Mr  Wenlock,  "  the  confidence  of  the  fel- 
low !  He  already  supposes  that  my  lord  must  be 
in  the  wrong,  if  he  condemns  hun ;  and  then 
this  meek  creature  will  appeal  to  another  tribu- 
nal. To  whose  will  he  appeal  ?  I  desire  he  may 
be  made  to  explain  himself." — ''  That  I  will  im- 
mediately," said  Edmund,  ''without  being  com-* 
peUed.  I  only  meant  to  appeal  to  Heaven,  that 
best  knows  my  innocence.  — ''  'Tis  true,"  said 
the  Baron,  "  and  no  offence  to  any  one ;  man  can 
only  judge  by  appearances,  but  Heaven  knows 
the  heart.  Let  every  one  of  you  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  you  may  not  bring  a  false  accusation, 
nor  justify  yourselves  by  concealing  the  truth. 
Edmund,  I  am  informed  that  Oswald  and  you 
have  made  very  free  with  me  and  my  family  in 
some  of  your  conversations.  You  were  heard  to 
censure  me  for  the  absurdity  of  building  a  new 
apartment  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  when 
there  was  one  on  the  east  side  uninhabited.  Os- 
wald said  that  apartment  was  shut  up,  because 
it  was  hauhted ;  that  some  shocking  murder  had 
been  committed  there ;  adding  many  particulars 
concerning  Lord  Lovel's  family,  sucn  as  he  coidd 
not  know  the  truth  of,  and,  if  he  had  known, 
was  imprudent  to  reveal.  But  further,  you  com- 
plained of  ill-treatment  here,  and  mentioned  an 
mtention  to  leave  the  castle,  and  seek,  your  for- 
time  elsewhere.  I  shall  examine  into  all  these 
particulars  in  turn.  At  present,  I  desire  you, 
Edmund,  to  relate  all  that  you  can  remember  of 
the  conversation  that  passed  between  you  and 
Oswald  in  the  wood  hst  Monday." — ''  Good 
God !"  said  Edmund,  ''  is  it  possible  that  any 
person  could  put  such  a  oonatruction  upon  so 
innocent  a  conversation  ?" — "  Tell  me,  then," 
said  the  Baron,  **  the  particulars  o£  it."—''  I 
will,  my  lord,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  will  al- 
low roe." 

Accordingly  he  related  most  of  the  oonversa- 
tion  that  passed  in  the  wood ;  but  in  the  part 
that  concerned  the  fimiily  of  Lovel,  he  abbre- 
viated as  much  as  poesible.  Oswald's  counte- 
nance cleared  up,  for  he  had  done  the  same  be- 
fcnre  Edmund  came.  The  Baron  called  to  his 
eldest  son.  "  You  hear.  Sir  Robert,  what  both 
parties  say.  I  have  questioned  them  separately  ; 
neither  of  them  knew  what  the  other  would  an- 
swer, yet  their  accounts  agree  almost  to  a  word." 
— "  I  confess  they  do  so,  answered  Sir  Robert ; 
'*  but,  sir,  it  is  very  bold  and  presuming  for 
them  to  speak  of  our  family  affiiirs  in  such  a 
manner ;  if  my  uncle,  Lord  Lovel,  should  come 
to  know  it,  he  would  punish  them  severely ;  and 
if  his  honour  is  reflected  upon,  it  becomes  us  to 
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resent  and  to  poxiish  it"  Here  Mr  Wenlock 
broke  out  into  passion,  and  ofiered  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  his  accusation.  **  Be  silent,  Dick/' 
said  the  Baron ;  ''  I  shall  judge  for  myself^ — I 
protest,"  said  he  to  Sir  Robert,  "  I  never  heard 
80  mudi  as  Oswald  has  now  told  me  concerning 
the  deaths  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lovel ;  I  think  it 
is  best  to  let  such  stories  alone,  till  they  die 
away  of  themselves.  I  had,  indeed,  heard  of  an 
idle  story  of  the  east  apartment  being  haunted, 
when  first  I  came  hither,  and  my  brother  ad- 
vised me  to  shut  it  up  till  it  should  be  forgotten ; 
but  what  has  now  been  said,  has  suggested  a 
thought  that  may  make  that  apartment  useful 
in  future.  I  have  thought  of  a  punishment  for 
Edmund  that  will  stop  the  mouth  of  his  accu« 
sers  for  the  present ;  and,  as  I  hope,  will  esta^ 
blish  his  credit  with  every  body.  Edmund,  will 
you  undertake  this  adventure  for  me?" — "  What 
adventure,  my  lord  ?"  said  Edmund.  *'  There 
is  nothing  I  would  not  undertake  to  shew  my 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  you.  As  to  my  courage, 
I  would  shew  that  at  the  expence  of  my  mali- 
cious accusers,  if  respect  to  my  lord's  blood  did 
not  tie  up  my  hands ;  as  I  am  situated,  I  beg  it 
may  be  put  to  the  proof  in  whatever  way  is  most 
for  my  master's  service." — "  That  is  well  said," 
cried  the  Baron ;  '<  as  to  your  enemies,  I  am 
thinking  how  to  separate  you  fVom  them  effbc- 
tually ;  of  that  I  snail  speak  hereafter.^~I  am 
going  to  try  Edmund's  courage ;  he  shall  sleep 
three  nights  in  the  east  apartment,  that  he  may 
testify  to  all  whether  it  be  haunted  or  not ;  af- 
terwards I  will  have  that  apartment  set  in  order, 
and  my  eldest  son  shall  taxe  it  for  his  own.  It 
will  spare  me  some  expence,  and  answer  my  pur- 
pose as  well,  or  better.  Will  you  consent,  Ed- 
mund ?"^"  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,"  said 
Edmund ;  "  I  have  not  wilfully  offended  God 
or  man,  I  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear." — 
"  Brave  boy  I"  said  my  lord ;  *'  I  am  not  de- 
ceived in  you,  nor  shall  you  be  deceived  in  your 
reliance  on  me.  You  shall  sleep  in  that  apart- 
ment to-nigbt,  and  to-morrow  I  will  have  some 
private  talk  with  you.  Do  you,  Oswald,  go  with 
me ;  I  want  to  have  some  conversation  with  you. 
The  rest  of  you,  retire  to  your  studies  and  busi- 
ness ;  I  will  meet  you  at  dinner." 

Edmund  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  and  Os- 
wald was  shut  up  with  the  Baron.  He  defended 
Edmund's  cause  and  his  own,  and  laid  open  as 
much  as  he  knew  of  the  malice  and  designs  of 
his  enemies.  The  Baron  expressed  much  con- 
cern at  the  untimely  deaths  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Lovel,  and  desired  Oswald  to  be  drcumspect  in 
regard  to  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  circumstances 
attending  them  ;  adding,  that  he  was  both  in- 
nocent and  ignorant  or  any  treachery  towards 
either  of  them.  Oswald  excused  himself  for  his 
communications  to  Edmund,  saying,  they  fell 
undesignedly  into  the  subject,  and  that  he  men- 
tioned it  in  confidence  to  him  only. 

The  Baron  sent  orders  to  the  young  men  to 


oome  to  dinner ;  but  they  relbsed  to  meet  Ed- 
mund at  table ;  accordingly  he  ate  in  the  stew- 
ard's apartment.  After  mnner,  the  Baron  trkd 
to  reconcile  his  kinsmen  to  Edmund ;  butfbund 
it  impossible.  They  saw  their  designs  were  Itad 
opNen ;  and,  ludging  oildm  by  themselves,  though 
it  impossible  to  foigive  or  be  forgiven.  The  Banm 
ordered  them  to  keep  in  separate  apartments ; 
he  took  his  eldest  son  for  his  own  companion,  as 
being  the  most  reasonable  oi  the  msJoontents  ; 
and  ordered  his  kinsmen  to  keep  their  own  apart- 
ment, with  a  servant  to  watch  their  motions. 
Mr  William  had  Oswald  for  his  companion.  Old 
Joseph  was  bid  to  attend  on  Edmund ;  to  serve 
him  at  supper ;  and  at  the  hour  of  nine  to  eeo-' 
duct  him  to  the  haunted  apartment,  fidnnmd 
desired  Uiat  he  might  have  a  light  and  bis  swoid, 
lest  his  enemies  should  endaivour  to  wirprise 
him.  The  Baron  thought  his  request  reasonaUe^ 
apd  complied  with  it.  >i 

There  was  a  great  search  to  find  the  key  of  die 
apartment ;  at  last  it  was  discovered  by  Ednnmd 
himself,  among  a  parcel  of  old  rusty  keys  in  a 
lumber  room.  The  Baron  sent  the  young  men 
their  suppers  to  their  respective  apartments. 
Edmund  declined  eating,  and  desired  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  apartment.  He  was  accompanied 
by  most  of  the  servants  to  the  door  of  it ;  they 
wished  him  success,  and  prayed  for  him  as  if  he 
had  been  going  to  execution. 

The  door  was  with  great  diflScnlty  nnlodbed, 
and  Joseph  gave  Edmund  a  lighted  lamp,  and 
wished  him  a  good  night ;  he  remmed  his  good 
wishes  to  them  all  with  the  utmost  cheerfiilnesB, 
took  the  key  on  the  inside  of  the  door^  and  then 
dismissed  them. 

He  then  took  a  survey  of  his  chamber  ;  the 
furniture,  by  long  neglect,  was  decayed  and 
dmppinff  to  pieces ;  the  bed  was  devoured  by 
the  motos,  and  occupied  by  the  rats,  who  had 
built  their  nests  there  with  impunity  for  many 
generations.  The  bedding  was  very  damp,  for 
me  rain  had  forced  its  way  through  the  ceOii^ ; 
he  determined  therefore  to  liedown  inhisdotheb 
There  were  two  doors  on  the  further  side  of  the 
room,  with  keys  in  them :  bdog  not  at  aB  sleepy, 
he  resolved  to  examine  them.  He  attempted  one 
lock,  and  opened  it  with  ease ;  he  went  into  a 
large  dining-room,  the  furniture  of  whidi  was 
in  the  same  tattered  condition ;  out  of  thn  was 
a  large  closet  with  some  books  in  it,  and  hung 
round  with  coats  of  anns,  with  genealogies  and 
alliances  of  the  house  of  Lovd ;  he  aroused  him- 
self here  some  minutes,  and  then  returned  into 
the  bed-chamber. 

He  recollected  the  other  door,  and  reserved  to 
see  where  it  led  to ;  the  key  was  rusted  into  ibe 
lock,  and  resisted  his  attempts.  He  set  the  lamp 
on  die  ground,  and  exerting  aU  his  strength, 
opened  the  door,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
wind  of  it  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  left  him  in 
utter  darkness.  At  the  same  mommt  he  heard 
a  hollow  rustling  ndse,  like  that  of  a  pcrMO 
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coining  through  a  narrow  passage.  Till  this  mo- 
ment not  one  idea  of  fear  had  approached  the 
mind  of  Edmund ;  but  just  then  all  the  con- 
current circumstances  of  his  situation  struck  up- 
on his  hearty  and  gave  him  a  new  and  disagree- 
able sensation.  He  paused  a  while ;  and  recol- 
lecting himself^  cried  out  aloud^  '*  What  should 
I  fear  r  I  have  not  wilfully  offended  Grod  or  man; 
why  then  should  I  doubt  protection  ?  But  I  have 
not  yet  implored  the  divine  assistance ;  how  then 
can  I  expect  it  ?"  Upon  this  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  earnestly,  resigning'  himself  whoUy 
to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  while  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing his  courage  returned,  and  he  resumed  his 
uaual  confidence.  A|;ain  he  approached  the  door 
from  whence  the  noise  proceed ;  he  thought 
he  saw  a  glimmering  light  upon  a  staircase  be- 
fore him.  "  If,"  said  ne,  "  this  apartment  is 
haunted,  I  will  use  m^  endeavours  to  discover 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  if  the  spirit  appears  visi- 
bly, I  will  speak  to  it" 

He  was  preparing  to  descend  the  staircase, 
when  he  heard  several  knocks  at  the  door  by 
which  he  first  entered  the  room ;  and  stepping 
backward,  the  door  was  clapped  to  with  great 
violence.  Again  fear  attacked  him ;  but  he  re- 
sisted it,  and  boldly  cried  out,  *'  Who  is  there  }" 
—A  voice  at  the  outer  door  answered,  "  It's  I ; 
Joseph,  your  friend." — '*  What  do  you  want?" 
— "  I  have  brought  you  some  wood  to  make  a 
fire,"  said  Joseph. — "  I  thank  you  kindly,"  said 
Edmund ;  *'  but  my  lamp  is  gone  out ;  I  will 
try  to  find  the  door,  however."  After  some  trou- 
ble, he  found  and  opened  it ;  and  was  not  sorry 
to  see  his  friend  Joseph,  with  a  light  in  one 
hand,  a  flagon  of  beer  in  the  other,  and  a  fag- 
got upon  his  shoulder.  ''  I  come,"  said  the  good 
old  man,  *'  to  bring  you  something  to  keep  up 
your  spirits ;  the  evening  is  cold ;  I  know  this 
room  wants  airing ;  and  beside  that,  my  master^ 
I  think  your  present  undertaking  requires  a  lit- 
tle assistance. ' 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Edmund,  '^  I  never 
shall  be  able  to  deserve  or  requite  your  kind- 
ness to  me." — *'  My  dear  sir,  you  always  de- 
served more  than  I  could  do  for  you ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  yet  live  to  see  you  defeat  the  designs  of 
your  enemies,  and  acknowledge  the  service  of 
your  friends." — '*  Alas !"  said  Edmund,  "  I  see 
little  prospect  of  that!" — "  I  see,"  said  Jweph, 
*'  something  that  persuades  me  you  are  designed 
for  great  things ;  and  I  perceive  that  things  are 
woricing  about  to  some  great  end :  have  courage, 
my  master,  my  heart  beats  strangely  high  upon 
your  account  f" — "  Yon  make  me  smile,"  said 
Edmund. — '*  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  sir ;  may  you 
smile  all  the  rest  of  your  life !" — "  I  thank  your 
honest  affection,"  returned  Edmund,  *'  though 
it  is  too  partial  to  me.  You  had  better  go  to 
bed,  however ;  if  it  is  known  you  visit  me  here, 
it  will  be  bad  for  us  both."—"  So  I  will  present- 
ly ;  but,  please  Grod,  I  will  come  here  again  to- 
morrow niglit,  when  all  the  family  are  a-bed  ; 


and  I  will  tell  you  some  things  that  yon  never 
yet  heard." — '*  But  pray  tell  me,"  said  Edmund, 
"  where  does  that  door  lead  to?" — "  Upon  a 
passage  that  ends  in  a  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
lower  rooms ;  and  Uiere  is  likewise  a  door  out  of 
that  pateage  into  ihe  dining-room." — "  And 
whatroomsaretherebdow  stairs?"said  Edmund. 
— "  The  same  as  abdve,"  replied  he.—"  Very 
well ;  then  I  wish  you  a  good  night,  we  will  talk 
further  to-morrow." — "  Ay,  to-morrow  night; 
and  in  this  place,  my  dear  master." — "  Why  do 
you  call  me  your  master  ?  I  never  was,  nor  ever 
can  be,  your  master." — "  God  only  knows  that," 
said  the  good  old  man ; ''  goodnight,  and  Heaven 
bless  you !" — '*  Good  night,  my  worthy  fViend !" 

Joseph  withdrew,  and  Edmund  returned  to 
the  other  door,  and  attempted  several  times  to 
open  it  in  vain  ;  his  hands  were  benumbed  and 
tired ;  at  length  he  gave  over.  He  made  a  fire 
in  the  chimney,  pla^  the  lamp  on  a  table,  and 
opened  one  of  the  window-shutters  to  admit  the 
day-light ;  he  then  recommended  himself  to  the 
divine  protection,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
bed ;  he  presently  fell  asleep,  and  continued  in 
that  state,  till  tne  sun  saluted  him  with  his 
orient  beams  through  the  window  he  had  opened.      < 

As  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  awake,  he  strove 
to  recollect  his  dreams.  He  thought  that  he 
heard  people  coming  up  the  staircase  that  he  had 
a  glimpse  of;  that  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered  a  warrior,  leading  a  lady  by  the  hand, 
who  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  pale  and  wan : 
the  man  was  dressed  in  complete  armour  and  his 
helmet  down.  They  approached  the  bed ;  they 
undrew  the  curtains.  He  thought  the  man  said, 
"  Is  this  our  child  ?"  The  woman  replied,  "  It 
is ;  and  the  hour  approaches  that  he  shall  be 
known  for  sudi."  They  then  separated,  and 
one  stood  on  each  side  of  the  bed ;  their  hands 
met  over  his  head,  and  they  gave  him  a  solemn 
benediction.  He  strove  to  rise  and  pay  them  his 
respects,  but  they  forbade  him  ;  and  the  lady 
said,  "  Sleep  in  peace,  oh,  my  Edmund !  for 
those  who  are  the  true  possessors  of  this  apart^* 
ment  are  employed  in  thy  preservation:  sleep  on, 
sweet  hope  of  a  house  that  is  thought  past  hope !" 
—Upon  this,  they  withdrew,  and  went  out  at 
the  same  door  by  which  they  entered,  andheheard 
them  descend  the  stairs.  After  this  he  followed 
a  funeral  as  chief  mourner ;  he  saw  the  whole 
procession,  and  heard  the  ceremonies  performed. 
He  was  snatched'away  from  this  mournful  scene 
to  one  of  the  contrary  kind,  a  stately  feast,  at 
which  he  presided ;  and  he  heard  himself  con- 
gratulated as  a  husband  and  a  father :  his  friend 
William  sat  by  his  side ;  and  his  happiness  was 
complete.  Every  succeeding  idea  was  happiness 
without  alloy ;  and  his  mind  was  not  idle  a  mo» 
ment  till  the  morning  sun  awakened  him.  He 
perfectly  remembered  his  dreams,  and  meditated 
on  what  all  these  things  should  portend.  "  Am 
I  then,"  said  he,  "  not  Edmund  Twyford,  but 
somebody  of  consequenos,  in  whose  fate  so  many 
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people  are  intereBted  ?  Vain  thought,  that  must 
nave  arisen  from  the  partial  augeeatioDS  of  my 
two  friends,  Mr  Willutm  and  (MJweiph" 

He  lay  thus  reflecting,  when  a  servant  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  and  told  him  it  was  past  ax  o' 
dock,  and  that  the  Baron  expected  him  to  break- 
fast in  an  hour.  He  rose  immediately  ;  paid  hla 
tribute  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  its  protection, 
and  went  from  his  chamber  in  hig^  health  and 
8{Hrits. 

He  walked  in  the  garden  till  the  hour  of  break- 
fast, and  then  attencted  the  Baron. — "  Good  nun'* 
row,  Edmund  I"  said  he ;  "  how  have  you  rested 
in  your  new  apartment  ?" — "  Extremely  well, 
my  lord,"  answered  he." — "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,"  said  the  Baron ;  *'  but  I  did  not  know  your 
accommodations  were  so  bad,  as  Joseph  tells  me 
they  are." — "  'Tis  of  no  consequence,"  said  Ed- 
mund ;  "  if  they  were  much  worse,  I  could  dis- 
pense with  them  for  three  nights." — "  Very 
wdl,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  you  are  a  brave  lad :  I 
am  satisfied  with  you,  ana  will  excuse  the  other 
two  nights." — "  But,  my  lord,  I  will  not  be  ex- 
cused ;  no  one  shall  have  reason  to  suspect  my 
courage ;  I  am  determined  to  go  through  the  re- 
maining nights  upon  many  accounts." — "  That 
shall  be  as  you  please,"  said  mv  lord.  *'  I  think 
^  you  as  you  deserve ;  so  welt  that  I  shall  ask 
your  advice  by  and  by  in  some  affiurs  of  conse- 
quence."— "  My  life  and  services  are  yours,  my 
lord ;  command  them  freely." — '^  Let  Oswald  he 
called  in,"  said  my  lord ;  "  he  shall  be  one  ctf 
our  consultation."  He  came ;  the  servants  were 
dismissed;  and  the  Baron  spoke  as  follows: — 
*'  Edmund,  when  first  I  toox  you  into  my  fa- 
mUy,  it  was  at  the  request  of  my  sons  and  kins- 
men ;  I  bear  witness  to  your  good  behaviour : 
you  have  not  deserved  to  lose  thdr  esteem ;  but, 
neverthdess,  I  have  observed,  for  some  years 
past,  that  all  but  my  son  William  have  set  their 
faces  against  you ;  I  see  their  meanness,  and  I 
perceive  tbdr  motives :  but  they  are,  and  must 
be,  my  relations;  and  I  would  rather  govern 
them  by  love,  than  fear.  I  love  and  esteem  your 
virtues :  I  cannot  give  you  up  to  gratify  their 
humours.  My  son  William  has  lost  the  affec- 
tions of  the  rest,  for  that  he  bears  to  you ;  but 
he  has  increased  my  regard  to  him :  I  think  my- 
self bound  in  honour  to  him  and  you  to  provide 
fbr  you :  I  cannot  do  it  as  I  wished,  under  my 
own  roof.  If  you  stay  here,  I  see  nothing  but 
confusion  in  my  family  ;  yet  I  cannot  put  you 
out  of  it  disgracefully.  I  want  to  think  of  some 
way  to  prefer  you,  that  you  may  leave  this  house 
with  honour ;  and  I  d^ire  both  of  you  to  give 
me  your  advice  in  this  matter.  If  Edmund  will 
tdl  me  in  what  way  I  can  employ  him  to  his  own 
honour  and  my  advantage,  1  am  ready  to  do  it ; 
let  him  pro^K)8e  it,  and  Oswdd  shall  moderate 
between  us.  * 

Here  he  stopped ;  and  Edmund,  whose  sighs 
almost  choaked  him,  threw  himsdf  at  the  Ba- 
ron's feet,  and  wet  his  hands  with  hia  tears 
"  Oh,  my  noble,  generous  benefactor !  do  you 


condescend  to  consult  such  a  one  as  me  QpoD  the 
state  of  your  family  ?  Does  your  moat  amiahiff 
and  bdoved  son  incur  the  iU-will  of  hia  brothers 
and  kinsmen  for  my  sake?  What  am  1,  that  I 
should  disturb  the  peace  of  this  noble  fiunil j  ? 
Oh,  my  lord,  send  me  avniy  directly !  I  should 
be  unworthy  to  live,  if  I  md  not  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  restore  your  happiness.  Yea  have 
given  me  a  noble  education,  and  1  trust  I  shall 
not  disgrace  it.  If  you  will  recommend  m^^  and 
give  me  a  character,  I  fear  not  to  make  nay  owb 
fortune."  The  Baron  wiped  his  eyes  ;  "  1  wish 
to  do  this,  my  child,  but  in  what  way  ?" — *^  My 
lord,"  said  Edmund,  '^  I  will  open  my  heart  to 
you.  I  have  served  with  credit  in  the  army,  and 
I  should  prefer  a  soldier's  life." — '*  Yoa  ple»e 
me  wdl,'  said  the  Baron :  "  I  will  send  you  to 
France,  and  give  you  a  recommneDdation  to  the 
Regent ;  he  knows  you  personally,  and  will  pi«- 
fer  you  for  my  sake,  and  for  your  own  meiit.  — 
''  My  lord,  you  overwhdm  me  with  your  good- 
ness !  I  am  but  your  creature,  and  my  life  shall 
be  deyoted  to  your  service."—**  But,  '  said  the 
Baron,  **  how  to  dispose  of  you,  till  the  qning?" 
^<*  That,"  said  Oswald,  **  may  be  thought  of 
at  leisure  ;  I  am  glad  that  you  haye  resolved, 
and  I  congratulate  you  both."  The  Baron  pot 
an  end  to  the  conversation  by  desirine  fidmund 
to  go  with  him  into  the  menage  to  see  his  horaes. 
He  ordered  Oswald  to  acquaint  his  son  WflHam 
with  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  try  to  persuade 
the  young  men  to  meet  Edmund  and  WiQiam 
at  dinner. 

The  Baron  took  Edmund  vsith  him  into  his 
menage  to  see  some  horses  he  had  lately  purdia- 
sed.  While  they  were  examining  the  beaulxs 
and  defects  of  those  noble  and  useful  animals, 
Edmund  declared  that  he  preferred  Caradoe,  a 
horse  he  had  broke  himself  to  any  ether  in  my 
lord's  stables.  **  Then,"  said  the  Baron,  **  I  wffl 
give  him  to  you ;  and  you  shall  go  nfxm  him  to 
seek  your  fortune."  He  made  new  acknowledge- 
ments for  this  gift,  and  dedared  he  would  priae 
it  highly  for  the  giver's  sake.  '*  But  I  shall  not 
part  witb  you  yet,"  said  my  lord ;  *'  I  will  first 
carry  all  my  points  with  those  6au<^  boya,  and 
oblige  them  to  do  you  justice." — **  \  on  have  d- 
ready  done  that,"  sdd  Edmund,  **  and  I  will  not 
suffer  any  of  your  lordshqi's  blood  to  undergo 
any  fiuther  humiliation  upon  my  account.  I 
think,  with  humble  submission  to  your  better 
judgment,  the  sooner  I  go  hence  the  better." 

While  they  were  speaking,  Oswald  came  to 
them,  and  said,  that  tne  young  men  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  dine  at  the  table,  if  Edmund 
was  present — "  'Tis  wdl,"  said  the  Baron  ;  *•  I 
shdl  find  a  way  .to  punish  thdr  contumacy  here- 
after :  I  will  make  them  know  that  I  am  the 
master  here.  Edmund  and  you,  Oswald,  shall 
spend  the  day  in  my  apartment  aboye  stain. 
William  shall  dine  with  me  alone ;  and  1  will 
acquaint  him  with  our  determination  :  my  sm 
Robert,  and  hia  cabal,  shall  be  prisoners  in  the 
great  parlour.    Edmund  shdl,  according  to  hit 
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own  desire,  spend  this  and  the  following  ntefat 
in  the  haunted  apartment ;  and  this  for  his  sake^ 
and  my  own  ;  for  if  I  should  now  contradict  my 
former  order^  it  would  subject  us  both  to  their 
impertinent  reflections." 

He  then  took  Oswald  aside,  and  charged  him 
not  to  let  Edmund  go  out  of  his  sight ;  for  if  he 
should  come  in  the  way  of  those  implacable 
enemies,  he  trembled  for  the  consequences.  He 
then  walked  back  to  the  stables,  and  the  two 
friends  returned  into  the  house. 

They  had  a  long  conversation  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  in  the  course  of  it,  Edmund  acquainted 
Oswald  with  all  that  had  passed  between  him 
and  Joseph  the  preceding  night,  the  curiosity 
he  had  raised  in  him,  ana  his  promise  to  gratify 
it  the  night  following,  f^  I  wish,"  said  Oswald, 
'*  you  would  permit  me  to  be  one  of  your  party." 
— "  How  can  that  be?"  said  Edmund:  "  we 
shall  be  watched,  perhaps ;  and,  if  discovered, 
what  excuse  can  you  make  for  coming  there  ? 
beside,  if  it  were  known,  I  shall  be  branded  with 
the  imputation  of  cowardice ;  and  though  I  have 
borne  much,  I  will  not  promise  to  bear  that  pa- 
tiently." — ''  Never  fear,"  replied  Oswald,  "  I 
will  speak  to  Joseph  about  it ;  and,  after  prat- 
ers are  over,  and  the  family  gone  to  bed,  I  will 
steal  away  from  my  own  chamber  and  come  to 
you.  I  am  strongly  intSerested  in  your  affidrs; 
and  I  cannot  be  easy  unless  you  will  receive  me 
into  your  company :  I  will  bind  myself  to  secrecy 
in  any  manner  you  shall  enjoin."—*'  Your  word 
is  sufficient,"  said  Edmund ;  '^  I  have  as  much 
reason  to  trust  you,  father,  as  any  man  living  ; 
I  should  be  ungrateful  to  refuse  you  any  thing 
iu  my  power  to  grant.  But  suppose  the  apart- 
ment should  really  be  haunted,  would  you  have 
resolution  enough  to  pursue  the  adventure  to  a 
discovery  ?" — "  I  hope  so,"  said  Oswald :  "but 
have  you  any  reas6n  to  believe  it  is?" — *'  I  have," 
said  Edmund ;  "  but  I  have  not  opened  my  lips 
upon  this  subject  to  any  creature  but  yourself. 
This  night  I  purpose,  if  Heaven  permit,  to  go  all 
oyer  the  rooms ;  and,  though  I  nad  formed  this 
design,  I  will  confess  that  your  company  will 
strengthen  my  resolution.  I  will  have  no  re- 
serves to  you  m  any  respect ;  but  I  must  put  a 
seal  upon  your  lips."  Oswald  swore  secrecy  till 
he  should  be  permitted  to  disclose  the  m3r8terieB 
of  that  apartment ;  and  both  of  them  waited,  in 
solemn  expectation,  the  event  of  the  approach- 
ing night. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  William  was  allowed  to 
visit  his  friend.  An  affecting  interview  passed 
between  them.  He  lamented  the  necessity  of 
Edmund's  departure ;  and  they  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  each  other,  as  if  they  foreboded  it  would 
be  long  ere  they  should  meet  again. 

About  the  same  hour  as  the  preceding  even- 
ing, Joseph  came  to  conduct  Edmund  to  his 
apartment.  ^'  You  will  find  better  accommo- 
dations than  you  had  last  night,"  said  he,  *'  and 
all  by  my  lord's  own  order."—**  I  every  hour 


receive  some  neW  proof  of  his  goodness,"  said 
Edmund.  When  they  arrived,  he  found  a  good 
fire  in  the  chamber,  and  a  table  covered  with 
cold  meats,  and  a  flagon  of  strong  beer.  **  Sit 
down,  and  get  your  supper,  ray  dear  master," 
said  Joseph :  '*  I  must  attend  my  lord ;  but,  as 
soon  as  tne  family  are  gone  to  bed,  I  will  visit 
you  again." — **  Do  so,'  said  Edmund ;  '*  but, 
first,  see  Father  Oswald ;  he  has  something  to 
say  to  you.  You  may  trust  him,  for  I  have  no 
reserves  to  him." — "  Well,  sir,  I  will  see  him 
if  you  desire  it ;  and  I  will  come  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible."  So  saying  he  went  his  way,  and 
Edmund  sat  down  to  supper. 

After  a  moderate  retVeshment,  he  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed  with  the  greatest  fervency. 
He  resigned  himself  to  the  disposal  of  Heaven : 
**  I  am  nothing,"  said  he ;  '*  I  desire  to  be  no- 
thing but  what  thou,  O  Lord,  pleasest  to  make 
me.  If  it  is  thy  will  that  I  should  return  to  my 
former  obscurity,  be  it  obeyed  with  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  if  thou  art  pleased  to  exalt  me,  I  will 
look  up  to  thee  as  the  only  fountain  of  honour 
and  dignity."  Whilst  he  prayed  he  felt  an  en- 
largement of  heart  beyond  what  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced before.  All  idle  fears  were  dispersed, 
and  his  heart  glowed  with  divine  love  and  af- 
fiance ; — ^he  seemed  raised  above  the  world  and 
all  its  pursuits.  He  continued  wrapt  up  in  men- 
tal devotion,  till  a  knocking  at  the  door  obliged 
him  to  rise  and  let  in  his  two  friends,  who  came 
without  shoes,  and  on  tiptoe,  to  visit  him. 

*'  Save  you,  my  son !"  said  the  friar;  "  you 
look  cheerful  and  happy." — "  I  am  so,  father," 
said  Edmund;  "  I  have  resigned  myself  to  the 
disposal  of  Heaven,  and  I  find  my  heart  strength- 
ened above  what  I  can  express." — "  Heaven  be 
praised  I"  said  Oswald :  '*  I  believe  you  are  de- 
signed for  great  things,  my  son." — "  What,  do 
you  too  encourage  my  ambition?"  says  Edmund; 
"  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances ! — Sit 
down,  my  friends ;  and  do  you,  my  good  Jo- 
seph, tell  me  the  particulars  you  promised  last 
night."  They  drew  their  chairs  round  the  fire, 
and  Joseph  began  as  follows : — 

'*  You  have  heard  of  the  untimely  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Level,  my  noble  and  worthy  mas* 
ter;  perhaps  you  may  have  also  heard,  that, 
from  that  time,  this  apartment  was  haunted. 
What  passed  the  other  day,  when  my  lord  ques- 
tioned you  both  on  this  head,  brought  all  the 
circumstances  f^esh  into  my  mind.  You  then 
said,  there  were  suspicions  that  he  came  not 
fairly  to  his  end.  I  trust  you  both,  and  will 
speak  what  I  know  of  it  There  was  a  person 
suspected  of  this  murder ;  and  who  do  you  think 
it  was  ?" — "  You  must  speak  out,"  said  Oswald. 
— "  Why,  then,"  said  Joseph, "  it  was  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Level." — "  You  sp^  my  thoughts," 
said  Oswald ;  "  but  proceed  to  the  proofii."— 
"  I  will,"  said  Joseph. 

"  From  the  time  that  my  lord's  death  was  re- 
ported, there  were  strange  whisperings  and  con- 
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saltations  between  the  new  lord^  and  some  of 
the  servants ;  there  was  a  deal  of  private  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  this  apartment  Soon  after^ 
ihey  gave  out  that  my  poor  lady  was  distracted  ; 
but  sne  threw  out  strong  expressions  that  sa-> 
voured  nothing  of  madness.  She  said,  that  the 
ghost  of  her  departed  lord  had  appeared  to  her, 
and  revealed  the  circumstances  of  this  murder. 
None  of  the  servants  but  one  were  permitted  to 
see  her.  At  this  very  time  Sir  Walter,  the  new 
lord,  had  the  crudtv  to  offer  love  to  her.  He 
urged  her  to  marry  nim ;  and  one  of  her  women 
overheard  her  say,  she  would  sooner  die  than 
give  her  hand  to  the  roan  who  caused  the  death 
of  her  lord.  Soon  after  this  we  were  told  my 
ladv  was  dead.  The  Lord  Lovel  made  a  public 
ana  sumptuous  funeral  for  her." — *'  That  is 
true,"  said  Oswald ;  "  for  I  was  a  novice,  and 
assisted  at  it." 

"  Well,"  says  Joseph,  "  now  comes  my  part 
of  the  story.  As  I  was  coming  home  from  the 
burial,  I  overtook  Roger,  our  ploughman.  Said 
he, '  What  think  you  of  this  burying  ?'— '  What 
should  I  think,'  said  I, '  but  we  have  lost  the 
best  master  and  lady  that  we  shall  ever  know  ?' 
'  God  he  knows,'  quoth  Roger,  *  whether  they 
be  living  or  dead ;  but  if  ever  I  saw  my  lady  in 
my  life,  I  saw  her  alive  the  night  they  say 'she 
died.'  I  tried  to  convince  him  Uiat  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  but  he  offered  to  take  his  oath,  that  Uie 
very  niffht  they  said  she  died,  he  saw  her  come 
out  of  the  garden-gate  into  the  fields ;  that  she 
often  stopped,  like  a  person  in  pain,  and  then 
went  forward  again  until  he  had  lost  sight  of 
her.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  her  time  was  out, 
and  she  expected  to  lie  down  every  day ;  and 
thev  did  not  pretend  that  she  died  in  child-bed. 
I  thought  upon  -what  I  heard,  but  nothing  I 
said.  Roger  told  the  same  story  to  another  ser- 
vant ;  so  he  was  called  to  an  account ;  the  story 
was  hushed  up,  and  the  foolish  fellow  said,  he 
was  verily  persuaded  it  was  her  ghost  that  he 
■aw.  Now  YOU  must  take  notice,  that,  from  this 
time,  they  began  to  talk  about,  that  this  apart- 
ment was  troubled ;  and  not  only  this,  hut  at 
last  the  new  lord  could  not  sleep  m  quiet  in  his 
own  room ;  and  this  induced  nim  to  sell  the 
castle  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  get  out  of  this 
country  as  fast  as  possible.  He  took  most  of  the 
servants  away  with  him,  and  Roger  among  the 
rest.  As  for  me,  thev  thought  I  knew  nothing, 
and  so  they  left  me  behind ;  but  I  was  neither 
blind  nor  deaf,  though  I  could  hear,  and  «ee, 
and  sav  nothing." 

"  This  is  a  dark  story,"  said  Oswald.—"  It 
is  so,"  said  Edmand;  "  bat  why  should  Joseph 
seem  to  think  it  concerns  me  hi  particular?" — 
*'  Ah,  dear  sir,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  must  tell  vou, 
though  I  never  uttered  it  to  mortal  man  beR>re; 
the  striking  resemblance  this  young  man  bears 
to  my  dear  lord,  the  strange  dislike  his  reputed 
father  took  to  him,  his  gentle  manners,  his  ge- 
nerous heart,  his  noble  qualities,  so  uncommon 


in  those  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  the  soimd  of 
his  voice — ^You  may  smile  at  the  strengd*  of  my 
&ncy,  but  I  cannot  put  it  out  of  my  mind  but 
that  he  is  my  own  master's  son." 

At  these  words  Edmund  changed  colour,  and 
trembled ;  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  hia  faresst, 
and  looked  up  to  Heaven  in  silence ;  his  dreaai 
recurred  to  his  memory,  and  strtidc  upon  his 
heart.  He  related  it  to  his  attentive  auditors. 
**  The  ways  of  Providence  are  wonderful,"  said 
Oswald.  "  If  this  be  so.  Heaven,  in  its  own 
time,  will  make  it  appear." 
VHere  a  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued; 
when,  suddenly,  they  were  awakened  from  their 
reverie  by  a  violent  noise  in  the  rocnns  under- 
neath them.  It  seemed  like  a  clashing  of  arms, 
and  something  seemed  to  £dl  down  with  vio- 
lence. 

They  started,  and  Edmund  rose  up  with  a 
look  full  of  resolution  and  intrepidity.  **  I  am 
caUed,"  said  he ;  "I  obey  the  caU !' — He  took 
up  a  lamp,  and  went  to  the  door  that  he  had 
opened  the  night  before.  Oswald  followed  with 
his  rosary  in  his  hand,  and  Joseph  last,  with 
trembling  steps.  The  door  opened  with  ease;, 
and  they  descended  the  stairs  in  profound  si- 
lence. 

The  lower  rooms  answered  exactly  to  those 
above;  there  were  two  parlours  and  a  lazgie 
closet  They  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  these 
rooms,  except  two  pictures,  that -were  turned 
with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  Joseph  took  the 
courage  to  turn  them — "  These,"  said  he^  "are 
the  portraits  of  my  lord  and  lady.  Fathei-,  look 
at  this  face ;  do  you  know  who  is  like  it  ^ — "  I 
should  think,"  said  Oswald,  "  it  was  done  fot 
Edmund !"— "  I  am,"  said  Edmund,  «  stnick 
with  the  resemblance  myself;  but  let  us  go  on ;  I 
feel  myself  inspired  with  unusual  courage.  Let 
us  open  the  closet  door." — Oswald  stopmd  him 
short — "  Take  heed,"  said  he,  **  lest  the  wind 
of  the  door  put  out  the  lamp.  I  will  open  this 
door." — He  attempted  it  without  success ;  Jo- 
seph did  the  same,  but  to  no  purpose;  Edmund 
gave  the  lamp  to  Joseph;  he  approached  the 
door,  tried  the  key,  and  it  gave  way  to  his  hand 
in  a  moment.  "  This  adventure  belongs,"  said 
he,  "  to  me  only ;  that  is  plain — bring  Uie  lamp 
forward." — Oswald  reneated  his  paternoster,  in 
which  they  all  joinea,  and  then  entered  the 
closet. 

The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  thdr 
view  was  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  that  seemed 
to  have  fallen  down  on  an  heap.  "  Behold  T 
said  Edmund;  "  this  made  the  noise  we  heard 
above."  They  took  it  up,  and  examined  it  piece 
by  piece ;  the  inside  of  tne  breast-plate  was  stain- 
ed with  blood. — "  See  here !"  said  Edmund ; 
"  what  think  you  of  this?"—"  'Tis  my  hud's 
armour,"  said  Joseph ;  "  I  know  it  well^-here 
has  been  bloody  work  in  this  closet!" — Going 
forward,  he  stumbled  over  something;  it  was  a 
ring,  with  the  arms  of  Lovel  engraved  upon  it. 
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««  This  is  my  lead's  ring,^'  said  Joseph ;  "  I  have 
been  him  wear  it.  I  give  it  to  yon,  sir,  as  the 
right  owner,  and  most  religiously  do  I  helieve 
you  his  son." — "  Heayen  only  knows  that,"  said 
Edmund ;  "  and,  if  it  permits^  I  will  know  who 
was  my  father  before  I  am  a  day  older." — While 
he  was  speaking  he  shifted  his  ground,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  boards  rose  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  closet ;  unon  farther  examination,  they 
found  that  the  wnole  floor  was  loose,  and  a  table 
that  stood  over  them  concealed  the  circumstance 
from  a  casual  observer.  ''  I  perceive,"  said  Os* 
wald,  **  that  some  great  discovery  is  at  hand." — 
**  God  defend  us  !'*^said  Edmund ;  "  but  I  veri- 
ly believe  that  the  nerson  that  owned  this  ar- 
mour lies  buried  under  us." — Upon  this,  a  dis- 
mal *hollow  groan  was  heard,  as  if  from  under- 
neath. A  solemn  silence  ensued,  and  marks  of 
fear  were  visible  upon  all  three ;  the  groan  was 
thrice  heard.  Oswald  made  signs  for  them  to 
kneel,  and  he  prayed  audibly  that  Heaven  would 
direct  them  how  to  act ;  he  also  prayed  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed,  that  it  might  rest  in  peace. 
After  this  he  arose;  but  Edmund  continued 
kneeling — he  vowed  solemnly  to  devote  himself 
to  the  diseovery  of  this  secret,  and  the  avenging 
the  death  of  the  person  there  buried.  He  then 
rose  up.  "  It  would  be  to  no  purpose,"  said  he, 
''  for  us  to  examine  farther  now ;  when  I  am 
properly  authorized,  I  will  have  this  place  open*. 
ed ;  1  trust  that  time  is  not  far  off. — "  1  be- 
lieve it,"  said  Oswald ;  "  you  are  desired  b^ 
Heaven  to  be  its  instrument  in  bringing  this 
deed  oF  darkness  to  light.  We  are  your  crea- 
tures ;  only  tell  us  what  you  would  have  us  do, 
and  we  are  ready  to  obey  your  commands." — 
*'  I  only  demand  your  silence,"  said  Edmund, 
'^  till  I  call  for  your  evidence ;  and  then  you 
must  speak  all  you  know,  and  all  you  suspect." 
— "  Oh,"  said  Joseph,  "  that  I  may  but  five  to 
see  that  day,  and  I  shall  have  lived  long  enough !" 
— *^  Come,"  said  Edmund,  "  let  us  return  up 
stairs,  and  we  will  consult  farther  how  I  shall 
proceed." — So  saying,  he  went  out  of  the  closet, 
and  they  followed  him.  He  locked  the  door, 
and  took  the  key  out — "  I  will  keep  this,"  said 
he,  "  till  I  have  power  to  use  it  to  purpose,  lest 
any  one  should  presume  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  this  closet.  I  will  always  carry  it  about  me, 
to  remind  me  of  what  I  have  undertaken." 

Upon  this  they  returned  up  stairs  into  the  bed- 
chamber ;  all  was  still,  and  thev  heard  nothing 
more  to  disturb  them.  *'  How,  said  Edmund, 
**  is  it  possible  that  I  should  be  the  son  of  Lord 
Level  ?  for,  however  circumstances  have  seemed 
to  encours^  such  a  notion,  what  reason  have  I 
to  believe  it  ?" — "  I  am  strangely  pustded  about 
it,"  said  Oswald.  "  It  seems  unlikely  that  so  good 
a  man  as  Lord  Lovel  should  corrupt  the  wife  of 
a  peasant  his  vassal;  and  especially,  being  so 
lately  married  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately in  love."—"  Hold  there !"  said  Joseph ; 
''  my  lord  was  incapable  of  such  an  action;  if 


Master  Edmund  is  the  son  of  my  lord,  he  is  al- 
so the  son  of  my  lady." — *'  How  can  that  be  ?" 
said  Edmund.  "  I  don't  know  how,"  said  Jo- 
seph ;  *'  but  there  is  a  person  who  can  tell  if  she 
wdl ;  I  mean  Margery  Twyford,  who  calls  her- 
self your  mother." — '*  You  meet  my  thoughts," 
said  Edmund  ;"1  had  resolved  before  you  spoke 
to  visit  her,  and  to  interrogate  her  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  I  will  ask  my  lord's  permission  to  go  Uiis 
very  day."—"  That  is  right,"  said  Oswald ;  "  but 
be  cautious  and  prudent  in  your  inquiries." — 
"  If  you,"  said  Edmund, "  would  bear  me  com- 
pany, I  should  do  better ;  she  mi^ht  think  her- 
self obli^  to  answer  your  questions ;  and,  be- 
ing less  interested  in  the  event,  you  would  be 
more  discreet  in  your  interrc^tions." — "  That 
I  will  most  readily,"  said  he ;  "  and  I  will  ask 
my  lord's  permission  for  us  both."—"  This  point 
is  well  determined,"  said  Joseph ;  '^  I  am  imp^ 
tient  for  the  result,  and  I  beUeve  mj  feet  will 
carry  me  to  meet  you  whether  I  consent  or  not." 
— "  I  am  as  impatient  as  you,"  said  Oswald ; 
"  but  let  us  be  sdent  as  the  grave,  and  let  not 
a  word  or  look  indicate  any  thing  unknown  or 
mysterious." 

The  day-light  began  to  dawn  upon  their  con- 
ference; and  Edmund  observing  it,  b^ged  his 
friends  to  withdraw  in  silence.  They  did  so, 
and  left  Edmund  to  his  own  recollections.  His 
thoughts  were  too  much  employed  for  sleep  to 
approadi  him ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
and  lay  meditating  how  he  should  proceed ;  a 
thousand  schemes  offered  themselves,  and  were 
rcrjected ;  but  he  resolved  at  all  events  to  leave 
Baron  Fitz-Owen's  family  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself. 

He  was  summoned,  as  before,  to  attend  my 
lord  at  breakfast,  during  which  he  was  silent, 
absent,  and  reserved.  My  lord  observed  it,  and 
rallied  him,  inquiring  how  he  had  spent  the 
night? — "  In  reflecting  upon  my  situation,  my 
lord,  and  in  laying  plans  for  my  future  conduct 
Oswald  took  tne  mnt,  and  asked  permission  to 
visit  Edmund's  mother  in  his  com]^y,  and  ac- 
quaint her  with  his  intentions  of  leaving  the 
country  soon.  He  consented  freely ;  but  seemed 
unresolved  about  Edmund's  departure. 

They  set  out  directly,  and  Edmund  went  has- 
tily to  old  T wyford's  cottage,  declaring  that  every 
field  seemed  a  mile  to  him.  "  Restrain  your 
warmth,  my  son,"  said  Oswald ;  *^  compose  your 
mind,  and  recaver  your  breath,  beA>re  you  enter 
upon  a  business  of  such  consequence."  Margery 
iQet  them  at  the  door,  and  asked  Edmund  whii 
wind  blew  him  thither  ?— "  Is  it  so  very  sur- 
prising," said  he,  "  that  I  should  visit  my  pa- 
rents?"—" Yes,  it  is,"  said  she,  "  consider- 
ing the  treatment  you  have  met  with  from  us ; 
but  since  Andrew  is  not  in  the  house,  I  may  say 
I  am  glad  to  see  you :  Lord  bless  you,  what  a 
fine  youth  you  be  grown !  'Tis  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  you ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault ;  many  a 
cross  word^  and  many  a  blow  have  I  had  on  your 
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account ;  but  I  now  Tentore  to  embrace  iny  dear 
child."    Edmund  came  forward^  and  embraced 
her  fervently ;  the  starting  tears,  on  both  sid^ 
evinced  tbeir  affection.    "  And  why,"  said  he, 
^*  should  my  father  forbid  you  to  embrace  your 
child  ?  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  his  hatred?" 
— *'  Nothing,  my  dear  boy ;  you  were  always 
good  and  tender-hearted,  and  deserve  the  love 
of  every  body." — "  It  is  not  common,"  said  Ed- 
mund, '^  for  a  parent  to  hate  his  first-bom  son 
vrithout  hishavingdeservedit." — "  This  is  true," 
said  Oswald ;  '*  it  is  uncommon,  it  is  unnatural ; 
nay,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible.   I 
am  so  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  I  oelieve  the 
man  who  thus  hates  and  abuses  Edmund  canilot 
be  his  fitther."    In  saving  this,  he  observed  her 
countenance  attentively ;  she  changed  colour  ap- 
parently. "  Come,"  said  he,  '*  let  us  sit  down ; 
and  do  you,  Margery,  answer  to  what  I  have 
said."— "Blessed  Virgin !"  said  Margery,  "what 
doesyour  reverence  mean  ?  what  do  you  suspNect  ?" 
^"  I  suspect,"  said  he,  "  that  Edmund  is  not 
the  son  of  An<h%w  your  husband." — "Lord  bless 
me !"  said  she,  "  what  is  it  you  do  suspect?"— 
<'  Do  not  evade  my  question,  woman  !  I  am  come 
here  byauthoritytoexamine  you  upon  this  point." 
The  woman  trembled  every  ioint.  "  Would  to 
Heaven,"  said  she, "  that  Andrew  was  at  home !" 
^"  It  is  much  better  as  it  is,"  said  Oswald ; 
"  you  are  the  person  we  are  to  examine." — "  Oh, 
father,"  said  she, "  do  you  think  that  I— that  I — 
that  I  am  to  blame  in  this  matter  ?  what  have  I 
done  ?" — "  Do  you,  sir,"  said  he, "  ask  your  own 
questions."  Upon  this,  Edmund  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  embraced  her  knees.  "  Oh,  my 
mother,"  said  he,  "  for  as  such  my  heart  owns 
you,  tell  me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven !  tell  me 
who  was  my  &ther  ?" — "  Gracious  Heaven  I" 
said  she,  "  what  will  become  of  me !"— "  Wo- 
man," said  Oswald,  "  confess  the  truth,  or  you 
shall  be  compelled  to  do  it ;  by  whom  had  you 
this  voulh  ?'^— "  Who,  I  ?"  said  she ;  "  I  had 
him  2  No,  father,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  black 
crime  of  adultery ;  God,  he  knows  my  inno- 
cence; I  am  not  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of 
such  a  sweet  youth  as  this." — "  You  are  not  his 
mother,  then,  nor  Andrew  his  father  ?" — "  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do,"  said  Margery,  "  Andrew  will 
be  the  death  of  me  !"— "  No,  he  shall  not,"  said 
Edmund ;  "  you  shall  be  protected  and  reward- 
ed for  the  discovery." — "  Goody,"  said  Oswald, 
"  confess  the  whole  truth,  and  I  will  protect  you 
from  harm  and  from  blame ;  you  may  be  the 
means  of  making  Edmund's  fortune,  in  which 
case  he  will  certainly  provide  for  you ;  on  the 
other  hand,  by  an  obstinate  silence,  you  will 
deprive  yourself  of  all  advantages  you  might 
receive  from  the  discovery ;  and,  besides,  you 
will  soon  be  examined  in  a  difitn-ent  manner,  and 
be  obliged  to  confess  all  you  know,  and  nobody 
will  thank  you  for  it."—"  Ah,"  said  she,  "but 
Andrew  beat  me  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  Ed- 
mund, and  told  me  he  would  break  every  bone 


himyskfaiifeverlspoketobimagBiii.'' — **Vkit 
knows  it  then?"  said  OswakL  "  He  know  H! 
Lord  help  you,  it  was  all  his  own  dmng." — ''Teil 
us  then,"  said  Oswald ;  "  for  Andrew  alnU  ne- 
ver know  it  till  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  pnniah 
you." — "  'Tis  a  long  story,"  said  she,  "  and  can- 
not be  told  in  a  few  words." — **  It  will  never  be 
told  at  this  rate,"  said  he ;  "  sit  down  and  be- 
gin it  instantly." — **  My  fiite  depends  on  yoor 
words,"  said  lidmund;  "  my  soul  b  impatient  of 
the  suspense.  If  ever  you  loved  me  and  dierish- 
ed  me,  shew  it  now,  and  teU  while  I  have  braath 
to  ask  it." 

He  sat  in  extreme  agitation  of  mind ;  bis  words 
and  actions  were  equdly  expressive  of  bis  inward 
emotions.  "  I  will,"  said  sne ;  "  but  I  must  try 
to  recollect  all  the  circumstances.  Tou  most 
know,  young  man,  that  you  are  just  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  affe." — ^"  On  what  day  was  he 
bom  ?"  said  Oswald.  "  The  day  before  yester- 
day," said  she,  "  the  «lst  of  September.*'—"  A 
remarkable  era,"  said  he.  "  Tis  so  indeed,"  said 
Edmund.  "  Oh,  that  night!  that  apartment  T— 
"  Be  silent,"  said  Oswald ;  "and  you,  Maigery, 
begin  your  story." 

"  I  will,"  said  she.  "  Just  one-and-twe&tj 
years  ago,  on  that  very  day,  I  lost  my  first-bom 
son.  I  got  a  hurt  by  over-reaching  myself,  when 
I  was  near  my  time,  and  so  the  poor  child  died. 
And  so,  as  I  was  sitting  all  alone,  and  very  me- 
lancholy, Andrew  came  home  from  work ;  '^see 
Margery,'  said  he,  ^  I  have  brought  you  a  chfld 
instead  of  that  you  have  lost'  So  he  save  me  a 
bundle,  as  I  thought ;  but  sure  enough  it  was  a 
child ;  a  poor  helpless  babe  just  bom,  and  only 
rolled  up  in  a  fine  handkerchief,  and  over  diat 
a  rich  velvet  cloak,  trimmed  with  gold  laee^-* 

*  And  where  did  you  find  this  ?'  says  I.  *  Upon 
the  foot-bridge,'  said  he,  'just  below  the  day- 
field.  This  child,'  said  he,  '  belongs  to  some 
great  folk,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  after 
one  day,  and  may  maxe  our  fortunes;  take  care 
of  it,'  said  he, '  and  bring  it  up  as  if  it  was  your 
own.'  The  poor  infant  was  cold,  and  it  med, 
and  looked  up  at  me  so  pitifully,  that  I  loved  it ; 
beside,  my  milk  was  troublesome  to  me,  and  I 
was  glad  to  be  eased  of  it;  so  I  gave  it  the  breast, 
and  from  that  hour  I  loved  the  child  as  if  it  were 
my  own,  and  so  1  do  slill  if  I  dared  to  own  it." — 
"  And  this  is  all  you  know  of  Edmund's  birth  ?" 
said  Oswald.  "  No,  not  all,"  said  Margery ; 
"  but  pray  look  out  and  see  whether  Andrew  is . 
coming,  for  I  am  all  over  in  a  twitter." — "  He 
is  not,  said  Oswald ;  "  go  on,  I  beseech  yon."  i 
— "  This  happened,"  said  she,  "  as  I  told  you, 
on  the  21  St.  On  the  morrow  my  Andrew  went 
out  early  to  work,  along  with  one  Robin  Rouse, 
oifr  neighbour ;  thev  had  not  been  gone  above 
an  hour  when  they  both  came  back  seemingly 
very  much  frightened.  Says  Andrew,  '  Go  you, 
Robin,  and  borrow  a  pick-axe  at  nei^bour 
Styles's.'  *  What  is  the  matter  now  ?'  swd  I.— 

*  Matter  enough,'  quoth  Andrew  ;  *  we  may 
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aonie  to  be  hanged^  pfrhapB,  ••  mmj  an  inn^ 
oent  man  has  bdbre  us.'  *  Tell  me  what  is  the 
iBatter/  said  I.  ^  I  will^'  said  he ;  *  but  if  ever 
you  open  your  mouth  about  it^  woe  be  to  you.' 
^  I  never  will/  said  I ;  but  he  made  me  swear  by  all 
theblesaedaaints  in  theCalendu*,aBdhethen  told 
me,  that,  as  Robin  and  he  were  going  over  the 
£x>t-bridge»  where  he  found  the  oiild  the  even- 
ing before,  they  saw  something  floating  upon  the 
water ;  so  they  followed  it,  till  it  stuck  against 
a  stake,  and  found  it  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a 
woman ; '  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Madge,'  said 
he, '  this  was  the  mother  of  the  child  I  brought 
home.'"— ''Mqrdful  God  TsaidEdmund;  <'am 
I  the  child  of  that  hapless  mother  ?"— ''  Be  com- 
posed," said  Oswald ;  *'  proceed,  good  woman, 
the  time  is  precious."— ''  And  so,"  continued  she, 
<*  Andrew  told  me  they  drs^sged  the  body  out  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  richly  oressed,  and  must  be 
somebody  of  coosequence.  '  I  suppose,'  said  he, 
'  when  the  poor  lady  had  taken  care  of  her  child, 
she  went  to  find  some  help ;  and  the  night  being 
dark,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  into  the  river 
and  was  drowned. 

'' '  Lord  have  mercy !'  said  Robin,^  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  dead  body  ?  we  may  be  taken  up 
for  the  murder ;  what  nad  we  to  do  to  meddle 
with  it?' — 'Ay,  but,'  says  Andrew,  *  we  must 
have  something  to  do  with  it  now ;  and  our  wisest 
way  is  to  bury  it'  Robin  was  sadly  fHghtened, 
but  at  last  they  agreed  to  carry  it  into  toe  wood, 
and  bury  it  there ;  so  they  came  home  for  a  pick- 
axe and  shoveL '  Well,'  said  I,  <  Andrew,  but  will 
you  bury  all  the  rich  clothes  you  speak  of?' 
'  Why,'  said  he, '  it  would  be  l>oth  a  sin  and  a 
shame  to  strip  the  dead.'  *  So  it  would,'  said  I ; 
'  but  I  will  give  you  a  sheet  to  wrap  the  body  in, 
and  you  ma^  take  off  her  upper  garments,  and 
any  thing  of  value ;  but  not  strip  her  to  the  skin 
for  any  thing.'  '  Well  said,  wench,'  said  he ; '  I 
will  do  as  you  say.'  So  I  fetched  a  sheet,  and  by 
that  time  Robin  was  come  back,  and  away  they 
went  together. 

"  They  did  not  come  back  again  till  noon,  and 
then  they  sat  down  and  eat  a  morsel  together. 
Says  Anarew, '  Now  we  may  sit  down  and  eat  in 
peace.' — '  Ay,'  says  Robin,  *  and  sleep  in  peace 
too,  for  we  have  done  no  harm.'  *No,  to  be  sure,' 
said  I ; '  but  yet  I  am  mudi  concerned  that  the 
poor  hdy  had  not  Christian  burial' '  Never  trou- 
nle  thyself  about  that,'  said  Andrew ;  *  we  have 
done  tiie  best  we  could  for  her;  but  let  us  see 
what  we  have  got  in  our  bags ;  we  must  divide 
them.'  So  they  opened  their  bia^,  and  took  out 
a  fine  gown  and  a  pair  of  rich  %oes ;  but,  be- 
side these,  there  was  a  fine  necklace  with  a  gold- 
en locket  and  a  pair  of  ear-rings.  Says  Andrew, 
and  winked  at  me,  'I  will  have  these,  and  you 
may  take  the  rest.'  Robin  said  he  was  satisfied, 
ana  so  he  went  his  way.  When  he  was  gone, 
^ '  Here,  you  fool,'  says  Andrew,  ^  take  these,  and 
'  keep  them  as  safe  as  the  bud  of  your  eye*  If  ever 
VOL.  y. 


yoviw  master  is  fbnnd,  these  will  make  our  for« 
tune.  " — "  And  have  you  them  now  ?"  said  Os- 
wald. ''Yes,  that  I  have,"  answered  she;  "An- 
drew would  have  so)d  them  long  ago,  but  I  al- 
ways put  him  off  it." — "  Heaven  be  praised !" 
said  Edmund.  "  Hush,"  said  Oswald,  ''  let  us 
not  lose  time ;  proceed.  Goody." — ^'  Nay,"  said 
Margery, ''  I  have  not  much  more  to  say.  We 
looked  ev^  day  to  hear  some  inquiries  after  the 
child,  but  nothing  passed,  nobody  was  missing." 
— "  Did  nobody  of  note  die  aUmt  that  time  ^ 
said  Oswald.  "  Why,  yes,"  said  Margery, "  the 
widow  Lady  Level  aiea  that  same  w^ ;  by  the 
same  token,  Andrew  went  to  the  fiineral,  and 
brought  home  a  scutcheon^  which  I  keep  imto 
this  day." — "  Verv  well ;  go  on." — "  My  hus- 
band behaved  well  enough  to  the  boy,  tiU  such 
time  aiftie  had  two  or  three  children  of  his  own^ 
and  then  he  be^  to  grumble,  and  say,  it  was 
hard  to  maintam  other  folk's  children,  when  he 
found  it  hard  enough  to  keep  his  own.  I  loved 
the  boy  quite  as  well  as  my  own ;  often  and  oi* 
ten  have  I  pacified  Andrew,  and  made  him  to 
hope  that  he  should  one  day  or  other  be  paid  for 
his  trouble ;  but  at  last  he  grew  out  of  patience^ 
and  gave  over  all  hopes  of  that  kind. 

''  As  Edmund  grew  up,  he  grew  sickly  and 
tender,  and  could  not  bear  hard  labour ;  and  that 
was  another  reason  why  my  husband  could  not 
bear  with  him.  '  If,'  quoth  he, '  the  boy  could 
earn  hia  living,  I  did  not  care ;  but  I  must  bear 
all  the  expense.'  There  came  an  old  pilgrim  in- 
to our  parte ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  nad  been  a 
soldier,  and  he  taught  Edmund  to  read ;  then 
he  told  him  histories  of  wars,  and  knights,  and 
lords,  and  great  men ;  and  Edmund  took  suck 
delight  in  bearing  him,  that  he  would  not  take 
to  any  thing  else. 

"  To  be  sure  Edwin  was  a  pleasant  compa- 
nion ;  he  would'  tell  old  stories,  and  sing  old 
songs,  that  one  could  have  sat  all  night  to  hear 
him ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  Edmund  grew  more 
and  more  fond  of  reading,  and  less  of  work ; 
however,  he  would  run  of  errands,  and  do  many 
handy  turns  for  the  neighbours ;  and  he  was  so 
courteous  a  lad,  that  people  took  notice  of  him. 
Andrew  once  catched  him  alone  reading,,  and 
then  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  find  some  way 
to  earn  bis  bread,  he  would  turn  him  out  « 
doors  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  so  hq  would 
have  done,  sure  enough,  if  my  Lord  Fitz-Owen 
had  not  taken  him  into  bis  service  just  in  the 
nick." 

"  Very  well.  Goody,"  said  Oswald ;  '*  you  have 
told  your  stofy  very  well ;  I  am  glad,  for  Ed- 
mund's sake,  that  you  can  do  it  so  properly. 
But  now,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" — *'  Why,  an't 
please  your  reverence,  I  think  I  have  shewed  you 
that  I  can." — "  But  can  you  keep  it  from  your 
husband  ?" — "  Ay,"  said  she,  "  surely  I  can ; 
for  I  dare  not  tell  it  him."—"  That  is  a  good 
security,"  said  he ;  *'  but  I  must  have  a  better, 
2k 
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You  must  swear  upon  this  book  not  to  disdose 
any  thing  that  has  passed  between  us  three^  till 
we  desire  you  to  do  it.  Be  assured  you  will  soon 
be  called  upon  for  this  purpose ;  Edmund's  birth 
is  near  to  the  disooyery ;  he  is  the  son  of  parents 
of  high  degree  ;  and  it  will  be  in  his  power  to 
make  your  fbrtune^  when  he  takes  possession  oi 
his  own." 

"  Holy  Virgin !  what  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  How 
you  rejoice  me  to  hear^  that  what  I  have  so  lone 
prayed  for,  will  come  to  pass."  She  took  the  oath 
required,  saying  after  Oswald. — "  Now/'  said 
he,  ^'  go  and  fetch  the  tokens  you  have  men- 
tioned." 

When  she  was  gone^  Edmund's  passions,  long 
suppressed,  broke  out  in  tears  and  exclamations ; 
*he  kneeled  down,  and,  with  His  hands  clagied  to- 
gether, returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  (he  dis- 
oovery.  Oswald  begged  him  to  be  composed,  lest 
Margery  should  perceiye  his  agitation,  and  mis- 
construe the  cause.  She  sooii  returned  with  the 
neck-'lace  and  ear-rings.  They  were  pearls  of 
great  value;  and  the  necklace  had  a  locket, 
on  which  the  cypher  of  Lovel  vrss,  engraved. 
"  This,"  said  Oswald,  "  is  indeed  a  proof  of  con- 
seouence.  Keep  it,  sir,  for  it  belongs  to  you." — ' 
*'  Must  he  take  it  away  ?"  said  she. — "  Certain- 
ly," returned  Oswald ;  "  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out it ;  but  if  Andrew  should  ask  for  it,  you 
must  put  him  off  for  the  present,  and  hereafter 
he  win  find  his  account  in  it.''  Margery  con- 
sented reluctantly  to  part  with  the  jewels ;  and, 
after  some  further  conversation,  they  took  leave 
of  her. — Edmund  embraced  her  affectionately. 
**  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart,"  said  he, 
**  for  all  your  goodness  to  me !  Though  I  con- 
fess, I  never  felt  much  r^ard  for  your  husband, 
yet  for  you  I  had  always  the  tenaer  affection  of 
a  son.  You  will,  I  trust,  give  your  evidence  in 
my  behalf  when  called  upon ;  and  I  hope  it  will 
one  day  be  in  my  power  to  reward  your  kind- 
ness. In  that  case,  I  will  own  youi  as  my  foster- 
mother,  and  you  shall  always  be  treated  as  such." 
Margery  wept.  "  The  Lord  grant  it !"  said  she ; 
'*  and  I  pray  him  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing. Farewell,  my  dear  child !" — Oswald  de- 
sired them  to  separate  for  fear  of  intrusion ;  and 
they  returned  to  the  castle.  Margery  stood  at 
the  door  of  her  cottage,  looking  every  way  to  see 
if  the  QfMist  was  dear. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Oswald, "  I  congratulate  you 
as  the  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lovel ;  the  proofs 
are  strong  and  indisputable.  * — "  To  us  they  are 
so,"  said  Ednmnd ;  **  but  how  shall  we  make 
them  so  to  others  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  funeral  of  Lady  Lovel  .>"— "  As  of  a  fiction," 
said  Oswald ;  "  the  work  of  the  present  lord, 
to  secure  his  title  and  fortune." — "  And  what 
means  can  we  use  to  dispossess  him  ?"  said  Ed- 
mund ;  "  he  is  not  a  man  for  a  poor  youth  like 
me  to  contend  with." — "  Doubt  not,  said  Os- 
wald, *'  but  Heaven,  who  has  evidently  conduct- 
ed you  by  the  bond  thus  far,  will  complete  its 


own  work ;  for  my  part,  I  can  only  wondff  oJ 
adore  I"—"  Give  me  your  advice  theni"  nid 
Edmund  ;  **  f<»:  Heaven  assists  us  by  Bstmil 
means." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Oswald,  '*  that  your 
first  step  must  be  to  make  a  Mend  of  some  gral 
man,  of  consequence  enough  to  espouse  yom 
cause,  and  to  get  this  affiur  examined  into  bj 
authority."  Edmund  started  and  crossed  kiB- 
self;  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  A  friend !  Yo; 
I  have  a  fHend !  a  powerful  one  too;  one  sent  bj 
Heaven  to  be  my  protector,  but  whom  I  hare  toe 
long  neglected.''—"  Who  can  that  be  r  add 
Oswald.^'—"  Who  should  it  be,"  said  Ednnaid, 
"  but  that  good  Sir  Philip  Harelav,  the  dkaa 
friend  of  him,  whom  I  shall  from  nencetonrvd 
call  my  father." — "  'Tis  true,  indeed,"  nid  Os- 
wald ;  "  and  this  is  a  flresh  proof  of  wLat  I  be- 
fore observed,  that  Heaven  assists  you,  andwiU 
complete  its  own  work." — ^**  I  think  so  mjifMy" 
said  Edmund, ''  and  rely  upon  its  directioD.  I 
have  already  determined  on  my  future  conduct, 
which  I  will  communicate  to  you.  My  first  step 
shall  be  to  leave  the  castle.  My  lord  has  the  daj 
given  me  a  horse,  upon  whicn  I  propose  to  set 
out  this  very  night,  without  the  knowfed^  of 
any  of  the  family.  I  will  go  to  Sir  Philip  Htr- 
clay ;  I  will  throw  myself  at  his  ffeet,  idite  mv 
strange  story,  and  implore  his  protection.  With 
him  I  will  consult  on  the  most  proper  wiy  of 
bringing  this  murderer  to  |)ubHc  justice;  aid  I 
will  be  guided  by  his  advice  and  diredioa  in 
every  thing." — "  Nothing  can  be  better,"  said 
Oswald,  "  than  what  you  propose ;  but  give  me 
leave  to  offer  an  addition  to  your  scheme.  Too 
shall  set  off  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  as  yoa  in- 
tend ;  Joseph  and  I  will  fiivour  your  departure 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  mystery  oTerthe 
circumstances  of  it.  Your  disappeariii|!:  at  sudi 
a  time  fVom  the  haunted  apartment  will  terrify 
and  confound  all  the  fiimily ;  they  will  yusle 
themselves  in  vain  to  account  for  it,  and  tbey 
will  be  afraid  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  diat 
place." 

"  You  say  well ;  and  I  approve  your  addi- 
tion," replied  Edmund.  *'  Suppose,  likewise, 
there  was  a  letter  written  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, and  dropt  in  my  lord's  way,  or  sent  to  him 
afterwards ;  it  would  fbrward  our  design,  wd 
frighten  them  away  f^om  that  apartment"— 
"  That  shall  be  my  care,"  said  Oswald ;  r' and  I 
will  warrant  you,  that  ihey  will  not  find  fijem- 
selves  disposed  to  inhabit  it  presently."— "Bot 
how  shall  I  leave  my  dear  fHend  MV  Wiltai, 
without  a  word  of  notice  of  this  separation  r  — 
"  I  have  thought  of  that  too,"  said  Oswald; 
*'  and  I  will  so  manage  as  to  acquaint  him  with 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  he  shaQ  think  out  of  Ac 
common  course  of  things,  and  which  diall  mu» 
him  wonder  and  be  silent"—"  How  will  you  do 
that  ?"  said  Edmund."—"  I  will  tdl  you  hfle- 
after,"  said  Oswald ;  "  for  here  comes  m  J«eF 
to  meet  us." 
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•  He  came,  indeed,  as  £ut  as  his  age  would  per- 
mit him.  As  soon  as  he  was  within  hearing,  he 
asked  them  what  news  ?  They  related  all  that 
had  passed  at  Twyford's  cottage ;  he  heard  them 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  of  attention,  and  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  peat  event,  "  I  knew 
it !  I  knew  it !"  exdaimed  Joseph,  "  I  was  sure 
it  would  i^oye  so !  Thank  God  fbr  it  i  But  I 
will  he  the  first  to  acknowledge  my  voung  lord, 
and  I  will  live  and  die  his  fiuthfm  servant !" 
Here  Joseph  attempted  to  kneel  to  him,  hut 
Edmund  prevented  nim  with  a  warm  embrace. 
'*  My  friend !  my  dear  friend !"  said  he,  "  I  can- 
not suffer  a  man  of  your  age  to  kneel  to  me ;  are 
you  not  one  of  my  best  and  truest  friends  ?  I 
will  ever  remember  your  disinterested  affection 
for  me ;  and  if  Heaven  restores  me  to  my  rights, 
it  shall  be  one  of  my  first  cares  to  render  your 
old  age  easy  and  liappy."  Joseph  wept  over 
him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  ne  could  utter 
a  word. 

Oswald  gave  them  both  time  to  recover  their 
emotion,  by  acquainting  Joseph  with  £dmund's 
scheme  for  his  departure*  Joseph  wiped  his  eyes 
and  spoke.  "  I  have  thought,"  said  he,  "  of 
something  that  will  be  both  agreeable  and  use- 
ful to  my  dear  master.  John  Wyatt,  Sir  Philip 
Harclay  s  servant,  is  now  upon  a  visit  at  his  fa- 
ther's ;  I  have  heard  that  he  goes  home  soon ; 
now  he  would  be  both  a  guide  and  companion 
on  the  way." — "  That  is,  indeed,  a  happy  dr- 
cumstance,"  said  £dmuud ;  "  but  how  shall  we 
know  certainly  the  time  of  his  departure  ?" — 
*'  Why,  sir,  I  will  go  to  him,  and  inouire ;  and 
bring  you  word  directly." — "  Do  so,  said  Ed- 
mund, "  and  you  will  oblige  me  greatly." — 
"  But,  sir,"  said  Oswald,  "  I  think  it  will  be 
best  not  to  let  John  Wyatt  know  who  is  to  be 
his  companion ;  only  let  Joseph  tell  him  that  a 
gentleman  is  going  to  visit  ms  master,  and,  if 
possible,  prevail  upon  him  to  set  out  this  night" 
— "  Do  so,  my  good  friend,"  said  Edmund ; 
^'  and  tell  him,  further,  that  Uiis  person  has  bu- 
siness of  great  consequence  to  pommunicate  to 
his  master,  and  cannot  delay  his  journey  on  any 
account." — "  I  will  do  this,  you  may  depend, ' 
said  Joseph,  *'  and  acquaint  you  with  my  suc- 
cess as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  sir,  you  roust  not 
go  without  a  ^ide,  at  any  rate." — "  I  trust  I 
shall  not,"  said  Edmund,  *'  though  1  go  alone ; 
he  that  has  received  such  a  call  as  I  nave,  can 
want  DO  other,  nor  fear  any  danger." 

They  conversed  on  these  points  till  they  drew 
near  toe  castle,  when  Joseph  left  them  to  go  on 
his  errand,  and  Edmund  attended  his  Lord  at 
dinner.  The  Baron  observed  that  he  was  silent 
and  reserved ;  the  conversation  languished  on 
both  sides.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  Ed- 
mund asked  permission  to  go  up  into  his  own 
apartment ;  where  he  pack^  up  some  necessa- 
ries, and  made  a  hasty  preparation  for  his  de- 
parture. 

Afterwards  he  walked  into  the  garden,  revol- 
ving in  his  mind  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation. 


and  ihe  uncertainty  of  his  fbtQie  prospects ;  lost 
in  thought,  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  a  covered 
walk,  with  his  arms  crossed  and  his  eyes  cast 
down,  without  perceiving  that  he  was  observed 
by  two  females,  who  stood  at  a  distance  watching 
his  motions.  It  was  the  Lady  Emma,  and  her 
attendant,  who  were  thus  engaged.  At  length, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  them ;  he  stood 
still,  and  was  irresolute  whether  to  advance  or 
retijfe.  They  approached  him ;  and  as  they  drew 
near,  fair  Emma  spoke.  "  You  have  been  so 
wrapt  in  meditation,  Edmund,  that  I  am  appre- 
hensive of  some  new  vexation  that  I  am  yet  a 
stranger  to.  Would  it  were  in  my  power  to  less- 
en those  you  have  already !  but  tell  me  if  I  guess 
truly  ?"  He  stood  still  irresolute,  he  answered 
with  hesitation.  "  Oh,  lady — I  am — I  am  grie- 
ved, I  am  concerned,  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
confusion  in  this  noble  family,  to  which  I  am 
so  much  indebted.  I  see  no  way  to  lessen  these 
evils  but  to  remove  the  cause  of  them ." — '*  Mean* 
ing  yoursdf  ?".  said  she.  "  Certainly,  madam  ; 
and  I  was  meditating  on  my  departure."-* 
"  But,"  said  she,  "  by  your  departure  you  will 
not  remove  the  cause. — "  How  so,  madam  ?"— 
"  Because  you  are  not  the  cause,  but  those  you 
leave  behind  you."—'*  Lady  Emma !" — "  How 
can  you  affect  this  ignorance,  Edmund  ?  You 
know  well  enough  it  is  that  odious  Wenlock, 
your  enemy  and  my  aversion,  that  has  caused  all 
this  mischief  among  us,  and  will  much  more,  if 
he  is  not  removed.'  — "  This,  madam,  is  a  sub- 
ject that  it  becomes  me  to  be  sUent  upon.  Mr 
Wenlock  is  your  kinsman  ;  he  is  not  my  friend ; 
and  for  that  reason 'I  ouffht  not  to  speak  against 
him,  nor  you  to  hear  it  m>m  me.  If  he  has  used 
me  ill,  I  am  recompensed  by  the  generous  treat- 
ment of  my  lord  your  father,  who  is  all  that  is 
great  and  good ;  he  has  allowed  me  to  justify  my- 
sdf  to  him,  and  he  has  restored  me  to  his  good 
opinion,  which  I  prize  among  the  best  gifts  of 
Heaven.  Your  amiable  brother  William  thinks 
well  of  me,  and  his  esteem  is  infinitely  dear  to 
me ;  and  you,  excellent  lady,  permit  me  to  hope 
that  you  honour  me  with  your  good  opinion. 
Are  not  these  ample  amends  for  the  ill-will  Mr 
Wenlock  bears  me  ?"w.''  My  opinion  of  you, 
Edmund,"  said  she,  ^*  is  fixed  and  settled ;  it  is 
not  founded  upon  events  of  yesterday,  but  upon 
long  knowledge  and  experience;  upon  yojir  whole 
conductand  character.  — "  Youhonour  me,  lady ! 
Continue  to  think  well  of  me,  it  will  exdte  me 
to  deserve  it  When  I  am  far  distant  from  this 
place,  the  remembrance  of  your  goodness  will  be 
a  cordial  to  my  heart." — "  But  why  will  you 
leave  us,  Edmund  ?  Stay  and  defeat  we  designs 
of  your  enemy ;  you  shall  have  my  wishes  and 
assistance." — "  Pardon  me,  madam,  that  is  among 
the  things  I  cannot  do,  even  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  which  it  is  not.  Mr  Wenlock  loves  you> 
lady,  and  if  he  is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  your  aver- 
sion, that  is  a  punishment  severe  enough.  Per 
the  rest,  I  may  be  unfortunate  br  the  wicked- 
ness of  others,  but  if  I  am  unwortny,  it  mus^  fie 
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hfmyomi  findt^'-^HSd,  tfato,  you  tlilnkltk 
mtk  unworthy  flcti<m  to  oppose  Mr  Wenlock  ? 
Very  well^  sir.  Then  I  sappose  you  wish  him 
success;  you  wish  that  I  may  be  married  to 
Irim?"— '^  I^madam  \"  said  Sdmunil,  eonftised ; 
''  what  am  I,  that  I  should  give  my  opinion  on 
an  affair  of  so  much  consequence  ?  Vou  distress 
me  by  the  question.  May  you  be  happy ;  may 
you  enjoy  your  own  wishes !'  He  sighed^  ne  turn- 
ed away.  She  called  him  back ;  he  tremUed^ 
and  kept  silence. 

She  seemed  to  enjoy  his  confusion ;  she  was 
cruel  enough  to  repeat  the  question.  "  Tell  me, 
Edmund^  and  truly,  do  you  mhAt  to  see  me  give 
my  hand  to  Wenlock  ?  I  insist  upon  your  sn^ 
Bwer."  AU  on  a  sudden  he  recovered  both  his 
voice  and  courage ;  he  stepped  forward,  his  per- 
son erect,  his  countenance  assured,  his  voice  re- 
solute and  intrepid.  '*  Since  Lady  Emma  insists 
upon  my  answer,  since  she  avows  a  dislike  to 
Wenlock,  since  she  condescends  to  ask  my  opi- 
nion, I  will  tell  her  my  thoughts,  my  wishes." 
The  fair  Emma  now  trembled  in  her  turn ;  she 
blushed,  looked  down;  and  was  ashamed  to  have 
spoken  so  freely.  Edmund  went  on.  ''My  most 
ardent  wishes  are,  that  the  fair  Emma  may  re- 
serve her  heart  and  hand  till  a  certain  person,  a 
.  fViend  of  mine,  is  at  liberty  to  soliat  them : 
whose  utmost  ambition  is,  first  to  deserve,  and 
then  M)tain  them."—''  Your  friend,  sir  I'^said 
LadyEmroa :  her  brow  douded,  her  eye  disdain- 
Ad.  Edmund  proceeded ;  "  My  friend  is  so  par- 
ticulaiir  circumstanced  that  he  cannot  at  pre- 
sent, vnth  propriety,  ask  for  Lady  Emma's  fk- 
vour ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  gained  a  cause  that 
is  yet  in  suspense,  he  will  openly  declare  his  pre» 
tensions,  and  if  he  is  unsuccessful,  be  will  tnen 
condemn  himsdf  to  eternal  silence."  Lady  Em- 
ma knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  declaration ; 
she  hoped,  she  feared,  she  meditated ;  but  her 
attention  was  too  strongly  excited  to  be  satisfidL 
wifliout  some  gratification ;  after  a  pause,  she 
pursued  the  subjecL— -"  And  this  friend  of 
yours,  sir,  of  whiut  degree  and  fortune  is  he  ?" 
Edmund  smiled ;  but  commanding  his  emotion, 
be  replied,  "  His  birth  is  noUe,  his  degree  and 
fortune  uncertain."  Her  countenance  fell,  she 
sighed ;  he  nroceeded. — ^"  It  is  utterly  impos- 
aible,"  said  ne,  "  for  any  man  of  inferior  degree 
to  aspire  to  Lady  Emma's  fovour ;  her  noble 
birth,  the  dignity  of  her  beauty  ukI  virtues, 
must  awe  and  keep  at  their  proper  distanoe  all 
men  of  inferior  degree  and  merit ;  they  may 
admire,  they  may  revere ;  but  they  must  not 
presume  to  approach  too  near,  lest  their  pre- 
sumption should  meet  with  its  punishment/'—- 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  suddenly ;  "  and  so  this 
friend  oi  yours  has  commissioned  you  to  speak 
in  his  behalf?"—"  He  has,  madam."—"  Then 
I  must  teil  you,  that  I  think  his  assurance  is 
very  great,  and  yours  not  much  less."—"  I  am 
worhf  fbr  that,  madam."—"  Tell  him,  that  I 
shaU  reserve  my  heart  and  hand  for  Uie  roan 


^4IKom  mfMteK  daA  lad  me  give 
^  Very  well,  lady ;  I  am  certain  my  loid 
you  too  well  to  dispose  of  diem  against  jamr  h^ 
olination." — "  How  do  you  knew  tiut,  mr  ?  IIhI 
tell  him  that  Uie  man  that  hopes  for  my  f^mrn 
must  apply  to  my  lord  fbr  iiis." — **  That  as 
my  friend's  inteationy-<*his  resolution,  I  shonU 
say, — as  soon  as  he  can  do  it  with  prapnety ; 
and  I  aooept  your  permission  for  Mm  to  4o 
so."-—"  My  permission  did  you  say !  I  am  a^ 
tonished  at  your  assurance !  Tell  me  no 
of  your  friend.  But  perhaps  you  are  pfei 
for  Wenlock  all  this  ume.  It  is  all  one  to  j 
only,  say  no  more." — "  Are  you  oflended  y 
me,  madam  ?"— "  Nomatter,  sir."—"  Tes,it  as. 
— "  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Edmund."—^'  1  am 
surprised  at  my  own  temerity ;  butfeigivamef 
— "  It  does  not  signify ;  good  bye  t'ye,  sir."^ 
"  Don't  leave  me  in  anger,  madam ;  I  cunot 
bear  that.  Perhaps  I  may  not  see  you  again  for 
a  long  time."  He  looked  afflicted ;  she  i 
back — "  I  do  forgive  you,  Edmund.  1 1 
•  corned  for  you;  but,  it  seems,  you  are  more  c 
oemed  for  every  body  than  for  yoiiraeifL'* 
sighed ;  "  Farewell !  said  she.  Edmund  t 
on  her  with  tenderness ;  he  approachad  her,  las 
just  touched  her  hand ;  his  hurt  was  rising  to 
his  lips,  but  he  recollected  his  situatiaii;  lie 
checked  himself  immediately  ;  he  retked  back, 
he  sighed  deeply,  bowed  low,  wad  haatily  quitted 
her. 

The  lady  turning  into  another  walk^he  readied 
the  house  first,  and  went  up  again  to  hia  diam- 
ber ;  he  threw  himsdf  upon  his  knees ;  prayed 
fbr  a  thousand  blessings  upon  every  one  of  tbe 
family  of  his  benefiictor,  and  involuntarily  wept 
at  mentioning  the  name  of  the  terming  Emma, 
whom  he  was  about  to  leave  abruptly,  and  per- 
haps for  evar.  He  then  endeavoured  to  compose 
himself,  and  once  more  attended  the  Banm ; 
wished  him  a  good  night ;  and  withdrew  to  hia 
chamber,  till  he  was  called  upon  to  go  again  to 
the  haunted  apartment 

He  came  down  equipped  for  his  journey,  and 
went  hastily  for  fw  of  observation  ;  he  paid 
his  customary  devotions,  and  soon  after  Oswald 
tapped  at  the  door.  They  conferred  together  iq»- 
on  the  interesting  sulgect  that  engrossed  their  at- 
tention, until  Joseph  came  to  them,  who  brou^ 
the  rest  of  EdmuiM's  ba^sge,  and  some  lefredi- 
ment  for  him  before  he  set  out.  Edmund  pro- 
mised to  give  them  tbe  earliest  information  of 
his  situation  and  success.  At  the  hour  of  twelve 
they  heard  the^same  groans  as  the  night  bdbie 
in  the  lower  apartment ;  but,  being  somewhat 
familiarized  to  it,  they  were  not  so  steon|^T  a& 
fected.  Oswald  crossed  himself,  and  prayed  for 
the  dqNurted  soid ;  he  also  prayed  fbr  Eteaad, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  divine  protecfioiL; 
he  then  arose,  and  embraced  that  young  raaa, 
who  also  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  frigid  Jo- 
seph. They  then  went,  with  silence  and  68atioii» 
through  a  k>nggalkry ;  they  descended  theatsia 
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Ib  die  tame  manner;  ^ey  craned  die  hall  in 
profound  dlence^  and  hardly  dared  to  hreathe, 
lest  they  rfxMild  he  overheara ;  they  found  some 
diflicnity  in  opening  one  of  die  folding  doon, 
which  at  last  they  aocompliahed  ;  they  were  again 
in  jeopardy  at  the  outward  gate ;  at  length  they 
conveyed  him  safisly  into  the  stahlea ;  there  they 
aggnn  embraced  him^  and  prayed  for  his  proape- 

He  then  Monnled  faia  hone,  and  aet  forward 
to  Wyatt'a  cottage ;  he  hallooed  at  the  door,  and 
waa  answered  from  widiin.  In  a  iew  minutes 
J<^n  came  out  to  him.—''  What,  is  it  you. 
Master  Edmund  ?"— *'  Hush  I"  said  he ;  "  not 
a  word  of  whom  I  adi ;  I  go  upon  private  busi- 
ness, and  would  not  wish  to  be  known."—''  If 
yon  will  go  forward,  sir,  I  will  soon  overtake 
you."  He  did  so ;  and  they  pursued  theur  jour* 
ney  to  the  nordi.  In  the  mean  time,  Oswald 
and  Joseph  returned  in  silence  into  the  house ; 
diey  retirad  to  their  respecdve  apartments  with- 
out hearing  or  being  heard  by  any  one. 

About  the  dawn  of  day  Oswald  intended  to 
lay  hispadcetsin  the  way  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Altar  much  contrivance,  he  de- 
termined to  take  a  bold  step,  and,  if  he  were  dis- 
covered, to  frame  some  excuse.  Encouraged  by 
his  hte  success,  he  went  on  tip-toe  into  Master 
WflMam's  chamber,  placed  a  letter  upon  Lis  pil- 
low, and  withdrew  unheard.  Exulting  in  hia 
heart,  he  attempted  the  Banm's  ^artment,  but 
found  it  fiuitened  within.  Finding  this  scheme 
frustrated,  he  waited  till  the  hour  die  Baron  waa 
expected  down  to  break&f  t,  and  laid  the  letter 
and  the  key  of  die  haunted  apartment  upon  the 
table.  Soon  after,  he  saw  the  Baron  enter  the 
break£ut-room.  He  got  out  of  sight,  but  staid 
widiin  call,  preparing  himself  for  a  summons. 
The  Baron  sat  down  to  breakfast— he  saw  a  let- 
ter directed  to  himself— he  opened  it,  and,  to 
his  great  surprise,  read  as  follows  :— 

"  The  gmurdian  of  the  haunted  apartment  to 
Baron  Fitv-Owen.  To  thee  I  remit  the  key  of 
mv  charge,  until  the  right  owner  shall  come» 
who  will  both  discover  and  avenge  my  wrongs ; 
then  woe  be  to  the  guilty  I— But  let  the  inno- 
cent rest  in  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  let  none 
presume  to  explore  the  secrets  of  my  apartment, 
lest  they  suffer  for  their  temerity. 

The  Baron  was  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
letter.  He  took  up  the  key,  examined  it,  then 
laid  it  down,  and  took  up  the  letter— he  was  in 
such  confUsion  of  thought,  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  or  say  for  several  minutca.  At  length  he  call- 
ed his  servants  about  him.  The  fint  questi<m 
he  asked  was,  "  Where  ia  Edmund  ?  — They 
could  not  telL  "  Has  he  been  called  ?"— "  Yes, 
my  lord,  but  nobody  answered,  and  the  key  waa 
not  in  the  door.'W'  Where  is  Joseph  ?"— 
"  Gone  into  the  stables."—"  Where  is  Father 
Oswald  ?"— "  In  his  study."—"  Seek  him,  and 
desire  him  to  come  hither."  By  the  time  the 
Baron  had  read  die  letter  over  a§ain,  he  came. 


He  had  been  fhttning  a  steady  countenance  to 
answer  to  all  interrogatories.  As  be  came  in  ha 
attentively  observed  the  Baron,  whose  features 
were  in  strong  agitation.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Os- 
wald, he  spoKe  as  one  out  of  breath — "  Take 
that  key,  and  read  this  letter !"  He  did  so, 
shrugsed  up  his  shoulders,  and  remained  silent. 
"  Fi^er,"  said  my  lord,  "  what  think  you  of 
this  letter  ?" — "  It  is  a  very  surprising  one."— 
"  The  cootenis  are  idaimmg— Where  is  Ed- 
mund ?"— "  I  do.  not  know.  — "Haa  nobody 
seen  him  ?"— "  Not  diat  I  teow  of!"—"  CiJl 
my  sons,  my  kinsmen,  my  servants."  The  ser- 
vants came  m.  "  Have  any  of  you  seen  or  heard 
of  Edmund  ?"— "  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Fa- 
ther, step  up  stain  to  my  sons  and  kinsmen»  and 
desire  tAem  to  come  down  immediately." 

Oswald  withdrew,  and  went  first  to  Master 
Willism's  diamber^^"  My  dear  sir,  you  must 
come  to  my  lord  now  directly — he  has  something 
extraordinary  to  communicate  to  you." — "  And 
so  have  I,  father— see  what  I  have  found  upon 
'  my  pillow !" — "  Pray,  sir,  read  it  to  me  heme 
you  show  it  to  any  body— My  lord  is  alarmed 
too  much  already,  and  wants  nothing  to  increase 
his  constemadon."  William  read  this  letter, 
while  Oswald  looked  as  if  he  was  an  utter  stran-^ , 
ger  to  the  contents,  which  wore  these : — 

"  Whatever  may  be  heard  or  seen,  let  the 
seal  of  friend^p  be  upon  thy  lips.  The  peasant 
Edmund  is  no  more ;  but  there  still  lives  a  man 
who  hopes  to  acknowledge  and  repay  the  Lord 
Fit£-Owen's  generous  care  and  protecdon ;  to 
return  his  beloved  William's  vowed  afiecdon,and 
to  claim  his  friendship  on  terms  of  equality. ' 

"  What,"  said  William,  "  can  this  mean  ?" 
— "  It  is  not  easy  to  say,**  replied  Oswald. — 
"  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ?" 
-^"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  but  that  my  lord  de- 
sires to  see  you  direcdy — ^pray  make  haste  down ; 
I  must  go  up  to  your  brothers  and  kinemen— 
Nobody  knows  what  to  think  cr  believe." 

Master  William  went  down  stairs,  and  Fa- 
ther Oswald  went  to  the  malcontents.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  the  outward  door  of  their  apart- 
ment, Mr  Wenlock  called  out,  "  Here  comes  the 
friend — now  for  some  new  proposal." — "  Gende- 
men,**  said  Oswald,  "  my  lord  desires  your  com- 
pany immediately  in  the  breakfast  parlour." — 
"  what !  to  meet  your  favourite  Edmund,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mr  Wenlock.*'— "  No,  sir."— "What 
then  Is  the  matter  ?"  said  Sir  Bobert — "  Some- 
thing very  extraordinary  has  happened,  gende- 
men ; — ^Edmund  is  not  to  be  fbund — ^he  disap- 
peared from  the  haunted  apartment,  the  key  of 
which  waa  conveyed  to  my  lord  in  a  strange 
manner,  with  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand ; 
my  lord  is  both  surprised  and  concerned,  and 
wishes  to  have  your  opinion  and  advice  on  the 
occaaion."— "  Tell  him,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  we 
wXL  wait  upon  him  immediately." 

As  Oswald  went  away  he  heard  Wenlock  say« 
"  So  Edmund  is  gone,  it  is  no  matter  how  or 
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whither."  Another  8aid> ''  I  hope  the  ghost  has 
taken  him  out  of  the  way."  The  rest  laughed  at 
the  condeit^  as  they  followed  Oswald  down  stairs. 
They  found  the  Baron  and  his  son  William  com- 
menting upon  the  key  and  the  letter.  My  lord 
gave  them  to  Sir  Rohert^  who  looked  on  them 
with  marks  of  surprise  and  confusion.  The  Ba- 
ron addressed  him : — "  Is  not  this  a  very  strange 
affiur  ?  Son  Rohert,  lay  aside  your  ill  humours, 
and  hehave  to  your  father  with  the  respect  and 
afEection  his  tenderness  deserves  from  yfou,  and 
give  me  your  adiice  and  opinion  of  this  alarm- 
ing suhject."— "  My  lord/'  said  Sir  Robert,  ['  I 
am  aa  much  confounded  as  yourself — I  can  give 
no  advice :  let  my  cousins  see  the  letter — let  us 
have  their  opinion."  They  read  it  in  turn — they 
were  equally  surmised ;  but  when  it  came  into 
Wenlock'a  hand,  he  paused  and  meditated  some 
minutes.  At  length—"  I  am  indeed  surprised, 
and  still  mmre  concerned,  to  see  my  lord  and 
unde  the  dupe  of  an  art^  contrivance ;  and, 
if  he  will  pennit  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  un- 
riddle it,  to  the  conftiaion  of  all  that  are  con- 
cerned in  it."—**  Do  so,  Dick,"  said  my  lord, 
**  and  V0U  shall  have  my  thanks  for  it'  -^'^  This 
letter,  said  he,  ^*  I  imagine  to  be  the  contri- 
vance of  Edmimd,  or  some  ingenious  friend  of 
his,  to  oonoed  some  designs  they  have  against 
the  peace  of  this  £unily,  which  has  been  too 
often  disturbed  upon  that  rascal's  account." — 
**  But  what  end  could  be  proposed  by  it  ?"  said 
the  Baron. — "  Why,  one  part  of  tne  scheme^ 
is  to  cover  Edmund's  departure,  that  is  clear 
enough ;  for  the  rest,  i^e  can  only  guess  at  it — 
Perhaps  he  may  be  concealed  somewhere  in  that 
apartment,  from  whence  he  may  rush  out  in  the 
night,  and  either  rob  or  murder  us,  or,  at  least, 
alarm  and  terrify  the  family."  The  Baron  smi- 
led—*' You  shoot  beyond  the  mark,  sir,  and 
overshoot  yourself,  as  you  have  done  before  now 
—You  shew  only  your  inveteracy  against  that 
poor  lad,  whom  you  cannot  mention  with  tem- 
per. To  what  purpose  should  he  shut  himself 
up  there  to  be  starved  ?" — "  Starved  ! — no,  no ! 
he  has  friends  in  this  house  (looking  at  Oswald) 
who  will  not  su£Per  him  to  want  any  thing ; — 
those  who  have  always  magnified  his  virtues  and 
extenuated  his  faults,  will  lend  a  hand  to  help 
him  in  time  of  need,  and  perhaps  to  assist  his 
ingenious  contrivances."  Oswalq  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders,  and  remained  silent.  ''  This  is  a 
strange  fancy  of  yours,  Dick,"  said  my  lord ; 
**  but  I  am  willing  to  pursue  it, — ^first,  to  disco- 
yer  what  you  drive  at,  and,  secondly,  to  satisfy 
aU  that  are  h^re  present  of  the  truth  or'&lse- 
hood  of  it,  that  they  may  know  what  value  to 
set  upon  your  sagacity  hereafter.  Let  us  all  go 
over  that  apartment  together,  and  let  Josepn 
be  called  to  attend  us  thither."  Oswald  ofiei^  ' 
to  caU,  him,  but  Wenlock  stopped  him — "  No, 
&ther,"  said  he,  **  you  must  stay  with  us ;  we 
want  your  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  Joseph 
shall  nave  no  private  conference  with  you."— 


"  What  mean  you,"  said  Oswald,  "  to  insinuate 
to  mv  lord  against  me  or  Joseph  ? — But  your 
ill- will  spares  nobody.  It  vrill  one  day  be  known 
who  is  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  this  fiunily ; 
I  wait  for  that  time,  and  am  silent." 

Joseph  came.  When  he  was  told  whither  th^ 
were  going,  he  looked  hard  at  Oswald.  Wenloa 
observed  them — "  Lead  the  way,  father,"  said 
he,  "  and  Joseph  shall  follow  us."  Oswald  smi- 
led— "  We  will  go  where  Heaven  permits  us," 
said  he — ''  alas !  the  wisdom  of  man  can  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  its  decrees." 

They  followed  the  father  up  stairs,  and  went 
directly  to  the  haunted  apartment.  The  Baron 
unlocked  the  door ;  he  bid  Joseph  open  the  shut- 
ters, and  admit  the  day-light,  whidi  had  been 
excluded  for  many  years.  They  went  over  the 
rooms  above  stairs,  and  then  descended  die 
staircase,  and  through  the  lower  rooms  in  the 
same  manner.  However,  they  overlooked  the 
doset  in  which  the  fatal  secret  was  ooneealed ; 
the  door  was  covered  with  tapestry  the  same  as 
the  room,  and  united  so  v^ell,  that  it  seemed  but 
one  piece.  Wenlock  taundndy  desired  Father 
Oswald  to  introduce  them  to  Uie  ghost.  The&- 
ther,  in  reply,  asked  them  where  they  should 
findEdmnnd  ?— ''Do  you  think," said  he, ''  that 
he  lies  hid  in  my  pocket,  or  in  Joseph's  ?" — 
"  Tis  no  matter,  answered  he  ;  "  thou^ts  are 
free." — "  My  opinion  of  you,  sir,"  said  Oswald, 
''  is  not  foundea  upon  thoughts — I  ju^ge  of  men 
by  their  actions, — a  rule,  I  believe,  it  will  not 
suit  you  to  be  tried  by." — "  None  of  your  inso- 
lent admonitions,  fatner,"  returned  Wenlodc ; 
"  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  fbr  them." 
— '*  That  is  truer  than  you  are  aware  cHf,  sir ;  I 
mean  not  to  enter  into  the  subject  just  now." — 
''  Be  silent,"  said  my  lord ; ''  I  shall  enter  into 
this  subject  with  you  hereafter — then  look  you 
be  prepared  for  it.  In  the  mean  tinae,  do  you, 
Dick  Wenlock,  answer  to  my  questions : — Do 
you  think  Edmund  is  concealed  in  this  apart- 
ment ?"— "  No,  sir,"—"  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  mystery  in  it  ?"— *'  No,  my  lord-" — "  Is  it 
haunted,  think  you  ?" — "  No,  I  think  not."— 
"  Should  you  be  afraid  to  try  ?"— "  In  what 
manner,  ray  lord  ?" — "  Why,  you  have  diewn 
your  wit  upon  the  subject,  and  I  mean  to  shew 
your  courage ; — you  and  Jack  Markham,  your 
confidant,  shall  sleep  here  three  nights,  as  Ed- 
mund has  done  before." — "  Sir,"  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert, *'  for  what  purpose  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
understand  why  ?  ' — "  I  have  my  reasons,  air, 
as  well  as  your  kinsmen  there.  No  reply,  sin  ? 
I  insist  upon  being  obeyed  in  this  pomt — Jo- 
seph, let  the  beds  be  weU  aired,  and  every  tiring 
made  agreeable  to  the  gentlemen — If  ttiere  b 
any  contrivance  to  impose  upon  me,  they,  I  am 
sure,  will  have  pleasure  in  aeteeting  it,  and  if 
not,  I  shall  obtain  my  end  in  making  these  rooms 
habitable.  Oswald,  come  with  me ;  and  the  rest 
may  go  where  they  list  till  dinner-time." 

The  Baron  went  with  OswM  into  the  par- 
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lour.  '*  Now,  tell  me,  fiither,"  said  he,  *^  do  you 
disapprove  what  I  have  done?" — ""Quite  the 
contrary,  my  lord,"  said  Oswald ;  "  I  entirely 
a]^»rove  it." — "  But  you  do  not  know  all  my 
reasons  for  it.  Yesterday  £dmund's  behaviour 
was  di£&rent  from  what  I  have  ever  seen  it — ^he 
is  naturally  frtak  and  open  in  all  his  ways,  but 
he  was  then  silent,  thoughtful,  absent ;  he  sigh- 
ed deeply,  and  once  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes. 
Now,  I  do  suspect  there  is  something  un- 
common in  that  apartment — that  Edmund  has 
discovered  the  secret,  and,  fearing  to  disclose  it, 
he  is  fled  away  from  the  house.  As  to  this  let- 
ter, perhaps  he  may  have  written  it  to  hint  that 
there  is  more  than  he  dares  reveal ;  I  tremble  at 
the  hints  contained  in  it,  though  I  shall  appear 
to  make  Tight  of  it  But  I  and  mine  are  inno- 
cent ;  and  if  Heaven  discloses  the  guilt  of  others, 
I  ought  to  adore  and  submit  to  its  decrees."—- 
*'  Th9t  is  prudently  and  pioudy  resolved,  my 
lord ;  let  us  do  our  duty,  and  leave  events  to 
Heaven." — '^  But,  father,  I  have  a  further  view 
in  obliging  my  kinsmen  to  sleep  there: — if  any 
thing  would  appear  to  them,  it  is  better  that  it, 
shomd  only  be  knovni  to  my  own  family ;  if 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  I  shall  put  to  the  proof 
the  courage  ana  veracity  of  my  two  kinsmen,  of 
whom  I  tmnk  very  inditterentlv.  I  mean  shortly 
^to  inquire  into  many  things  I  nave  heard  lately 
to  their  disadvantage ;  and  if  I  find  them  guilty, 
they  shall  not  escape  with  impunity."—*'  My 
lord,"  said  Oswald,  "  you  judge  like  yourself. 
I  wish  you  to  make  inquiry  concerning  them, 
and  believe  the  result  will  be  to  their  confusion, 
and  your  lorddiip  will  be  enabled  to  re-establish 
the  peace  of  your  family." 

During  tbis  conversation,  Oswald  was  upon 
his  guaid,  lest  any  thing  should  escape  tnat 
might  create  suspicion.  He  withdrew  as  soon  as 
he  could  with  decency,  and  left  the  Baron  me- 
ditating what  all  these  things  should  mean  ;  he 
feared  there  was  some  misfortune  impending 
over  his  house,  though  he  knew  not  from  what 
eause. 

He  dined  with  his  children  and  kinsmen,  and 
strove  to  appear  cheerful ;  but  a  gloom  was  per- 
ceivable through  his  deportment  Sir  Robert  was 
reserved  and  respectful ;  Mr  William  was  silent  ' 
and  attentive ;  tne  rest  of  the  family  dutifully 
assiduous  to  my  lord ;  only  Wenlock  and  Mark- 
ham  were  sullen  and  chained.  The  Baron  de^ 
talned  the  young  men  the  whole  afternoon ;  he 
strove  to  amuse  and  to  be  amused ;  he  shewed 
the  greatest  affection  and  parental  regard  to  his 
children,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their 
affections,  and  engage  their  gratitude  by  kind- 
ness. Wenlock  and  Markham  fdt  their  courage  \ 
abate  as  the  night  approached.  At  the  hour  of 
nine,  old  Josepn  came  to  conduct  them  to  the 
haunted  apartment;  they  took  leave  of  their 
kinsmen,  and  went  up  stairs  with  heavy  hearts. 
They  found  the  chamber  set  in  order  for  them, 
and  a  table  spread  with  provisions  and  good  li- 


quor to  keep  up  their  spirits.  ''  It  seems,"  said 
Wenlock,  ''  that  your  nriend  Edmund  was  obli- 
ged to  you  for  his  accommodations  here."-r 
'^  Sir,"  said  Joseph,  ''his  accommodations  were 
bad  enough  the  first  night,  but  afterwards  they 
were  bettered  by  my  lord's  orders." — "  Owing 
to  your  officious  cares,'*  said  Wenlock. — "  I  own 
it,'  said  Joseph,  "  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it." 
— "  Are  you  not  anxious  to  know  what  is  become 
of  him  ?'^  said  Markham.—"  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I 
trust, he  is  in  the  best  protection;  so  good  a 
young  man  as  he  is,  is  safb  everywhere." — "  Yon 
see,  cousin  Jack,"  said  Wenlock,  "  how  this  vil- 
lain has  stole  the  hearts  of  my  uncle's  servants. 
I  suppose  this  canting  old  feUow  knows  where 
he  is,  if  the  truth  were  known." — "  Have  you 
any  further  commands  for  me,  gentlemen  ?"  said 
the  old  man.—"  No,  not  we/'—"  Then.  I  am 
ordered  to  attend  my  lord,  when  you  have  done 
with  me.** — "  Go,  then,  about  your  business." 
Joseph  went  away,  glad  to  be  dismissed. 

"  What  shall  we  oo,  cousin  Jack,"  said  Wen- 
lock, "  to  pass  away  the  time  ? — ^it  is  i^aguy 
dull  sitting  here."—"  Dull  enough,"  said  Mark^ 
ham — "  I  think  the  best  thing  Ave  can  do  is  to 
f^o  to  bed,  and  sleep  it  away." — "  Faith !"  says 
Wenlock,  "  I  am  in  no  disposition  to  sleep. 
AVho  would  have  thought  the  old  man  would 
have  obliged  us  to  spend  the  night  here?"— - 
"  Don't  say  ns,  I  b^  of  you ;  it  was  all  your 
own  doing,"  replied  Markhun. — "  I  did  not 
intend  he  should  have  taken  me  at  my  word." 
-^"  Then  you  should  have  spoken  more  cau» 
tiously.  I  nave  always  been  governed  by  you, 
like  a  fool  as  I  am ;  you  play  me  braggart,  and 
I  suffer  for  it  But  they  b4;in  to  see  through 
your  fine-spun  arts  and  contrivances,  and  I  he^ 
lieve  you  will  meet  with  your  deserts  one  day 
or  other." — "  What  now,  do  you  mean  to  afc 
fVont  me.  Jack  ?  Know,  that  some  are  bom  to 
plan,  others  to  execute ;  I  am  one  of  the  former, 

thou  of  the  Utter.— Know  your  fHend,  or " 

•— "  Or  what  ?"  replied  Markham  ;  "  do  you  ' 
mean  to  threaten  me  ? — If  you  do !" — "  What 
then  ?"  said  Wenlock.—"  Why,  then,  I  will  try 
which  of  us  two  is  the  best  man,  sir!"  Upon 
this,  Markham  arose  and  put  himself  into  a  pos- 
•ture  of  defence.  Wenlock,  perceiving  he  was 
serious  in  his  anger,  began  to  sooth  him ;  he 
persuaded,  he  flattered,  he  promised  great  things, 
if  he  would  be  composed.  Markham  was  sullen, 
uneasy,  resentful ;  whenever  he  spoke,  it  was  to 
upbraid  Wenlock  with  his  treachery  and  falser 
hood.  Wenlock  tried  all  his  eloquence  to  ge( 
him  into  a  good  humour,  but  in  vain ;  he  threat-?, 
ened  to  acquaint  his  uncle  with  all  that  he  knew, 
and  to  exculpate  himself  at  the  other's  expencev 
Wenlock  began  to  find  his  choler  rise ;  they  were, 
both  almost  choked  with  rage,  and,  at  length,^ 
they  both  rose  with  a  resolution  to  fidit 

As  they  stood  with  their  fists  clenched,  on  a 
sudden  they  were  alarmed  with  a  dismal  groan 
from  the  room  underneath.    They  stood  Kke 
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«tctii6t^  pettificd  hfieatf  yet  IkUiiini^mth  twm- 
bliDg  espectfttMHi.  A  leooiid  groan  increMed 
their  ooosteniation^  and^  soon  after^  a  thin)  com- 

Skted  it.  They  staggered  to  a  seat,  and  tank 
own  upon  it,  ready  ta  £unt.  Presently  all  the 
doors  flew  open,  a  pale  glimmering  light  appea^ 
ed  at  the  door,  from  ihe  staircase,  and  a  muiin 
complete  armour  entered  the  room.  He  atoad 
with  one  hand  extended,  pointing  to  the  outward 
door ;  they  took  the  hint,  and  crawled  4iway  as 
fut  as  fear  would  let  them.  TheystatfjeredaioBg 

'  the  gallery,  and  from  thence  to  i£e  Barons 
apartment,  where  Wenlock  sunk  down  in  a 
awoon,  and  Marldiam  had  just  atrength  enough 
to  knock  at  the  door. 

1/  The  servant  who  slept  in  the  outward  room 
alarmed  his  lord.  Markham  died  out,  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  us  in  1"  Upon  hearing  his 
▼oioe,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Markham  ap- 
pioadhed  his  uncle  in  such  an  attitude  of  fear, 
as  excited  a  d^ee  of  it  ii^  the  Baron.  Hepoint- 
ed  to  Wenlock,  who  was  with  some  difficulty 
recovered  from  the  fit  he  was  Mkn  into ;  thie 
servant  was  terrified,  he  rung  the  alfurm-hdl ; 
the  servants  came  running  from  all  parts  to  their 
lord's  apartment.  The  young  gentlemen  came 
likevnse ;  and  presently  dl  was  confusion,  and 
the  terror  was  universaL  Oswald,  who  guesa- 
ed  the  husiness,  was  the  only  one  that  oould 
question  them.  He  asked  several  times,  "  What 
IB  the  matter  ?"  Markham  at  last  answered  him, 
'' We  have  seen  the  ghost !"  All  regard  to  se- 
orecywasnowatanend.  The  echo  ran  through 
the  whole  family— '^  They  have  seen  the  ghost  f 
The  Banm  desired  Oswald  to  talk  to  the  young 
men,  and  endeavour  to  quiet  the  disturhanoe. 
He  came  forward ;  he  comforted  some,  he  re- 


lM?e  atnod  upon  cumnilfn  any  i 
did.  I  wish-my  kxd  would  send  you  to  W^ 
with  the  ghost ;  for,  witlKMit  doubt,  jw  ■■^  ^^^ 
ter  oualified  than  we."—''  My  lord/'  audi  Oa- 
wald,  "  1  irill  go  thither,  with  yum  peiuii— 'wi ; 
I  vr^  see  that  every  thing  iasiSfe,  and  bam^iht 

Shack  to  you.  rerfaaps  tfaia  may  help  to  dia> 
the  £eai8  that  have  been  i«i8ed-*-«t  leaat,  I 
will  try  to  do  it."— «^  I  thank  yoo,  fiitiicr^  ftr 
your  good  dfieea— do  as  you  \iimm  " 

Oswald  vient  into  the  outward  WKnn«  ''Ian 
going,"  said  he,  «'  to  shut  up  the  apailSMt 
The  young  gentlemen  have  beennawcfrjghiwm 
ed  than  they  had  oocaakm  ftr  ;  I  wMl  try  to  od- 
eountforit.  Whidiofyou  willgo  with  ne?^ 
They  all  drew  bade  exorat  Joa^,  wbo«fiaed 
to  bear  him  company,  liiey  went  into  the  bed- 
room  in  the  haunted  apartment,  and  fimnd  euay 
thiiw  quiet  there.  They  put  out  tbe  flrei,  4 
guished  the  lighta,  kdied  the  door,  and  T 
away  the  key.  As  they  retmned,  **  1 1 
how  it  would  he,"  said  Joae^u— «'  Hub ! 
a  word,"  said  Oswald ;  "  you  fiwd  we  are  bob- 
meted  of  something,  though  they  knownotwbat 
Wait  till  you  are  ealled  i^on ;  and  then  we  wil 
both  speak  to  purpooe."  Tbej^mnBdiitehtf 
to  the  Baron, 

'<  All  is  quiet  m  the  spartment,"  aaid  OawaU, 
''  as  we  can  testifr."— < '  Did  you  ask  Joseph  ts 
go  with  you,"  ssiu  the  Banm,  **  or  did  be  ofir 
hhnself  ?"— <'  My  krd,  I  asked  if  any  body 
would  flo  with  me,  and  they  all  d<yMneri  it  hot 
be ;  I  uought  proper  to  have  a  vfitaeoa  beside 
mysdfi  for  whatever  mi^  be  seen  or  beaaA" 
*-''  Joaq>h,  you  waa  aervant  to  the  lote  Laid 
Lovd ;  what  kind  of  man  waa  he?"«— **  A  voy 
comely  man,"  please  your  ktdsh^ — '^  ShtaM 


•^"  I  beg,— I  hope,— I  beseedi  your  ksdship 
not  to  command  me  to  do  it !" — *'  Yo«ave  ifaea 
afraid ;  why  did  you  offisr  jwxnsM  to  go  thi- 
ther ?" — **  Because  I  was  not  so  mudi  fright- 
ened as  the  rest."*-''  I  vrish  you  would  be  a 
night  tha« ;  hut  I  do  not  insist  upoDit."*— ^'  My 
lord,  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  q)d  man,  not  fit  m 
such  an  undertaking ;  beside,  if  I    ' 


buked  oihers ;  he  bade  the  servants  retire  into  you  know  him  if  you  were  to  see  him  ?" — ^  I 
the  outward  room.  The  Baron,  with  his  sons  cannot  aay,  my  loid."-— "  Would  you  hove  aq 
and  kinsmen,  remained  in  the  bed-chamber,    olgection  to  sleep  a  night  in  that  ^ 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  Oswald,  **  that        

this  affidr  should  be  made  so  public ;  surely  these 
young  men  might  have  related  what  they  had 
seen  vrithout  alarroing  the  whole  frimily.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  upon  my  lord's  account." 
— "  I  thank  you,  father/'  aiud  the  Baron ;  "  but 
prudence  was  quite  overthrown  here — ^Wenlock 
was  half  dead,  and  Markham  half  distracted ; 
the  family  were  alarmed  vrithout  my  being  able 
to  prevent  it.  But  let  us  hear  what  these  poor 
terrified  creatures  say."  Oswald  demanded, 
"  What  have  you  seen,  gentlemen  ?"— **  The 
ghost  r*  said  Markham.^'*  In  what  form  did  it 
appear  ?"— "  A  man  in  armour."—"  Did  it  speak 
to  you  ?"— "  No."—"  What  did  it  do  to  terri- 
fy you  so  much  ?"— "  It  stood  at  the  frurthc^t 
door,  and  pointed  to  the  outward  door,  as  if  to 
have  us  leave  the  room ;  we  did  not  vrait  for  a 
second  notice,  but  came  away  as  fast  as  we  could." 
— "  Did  it  follow  you  ?"— "  No."—"  Then  you 
need  not  have  raised  such  a  disturbance."  Wen- 
lock lifted,  up  his  head,  and  qpoke— "  I  belieye, 
father,  if  you  had  been  with  us,  you  would  not 


the  ghost,  and  if  it  durald  be  the  person  of  mj 
master,  and  if  it  should  tell  me  any  thing,  and 
bid  me  keep  it  secret,  I  abouUL  not  dare  to  dis- 
close it;  andthen  what  service  should  I  do  your 
lordship  ?"— "  That  is  true,  indeodi,"  aaid  the 
Bartm* 

"  This  spea^"  laid  Sir  Robe^  *'  b  boiha 
simple  and  an  artfril  one;  you  aee,  faoweicr, 
that  jjoaeph  is  not  a  luan  for  ua  to  depend  upon ; 
he  ri^ards  tlie  Lord  Lovd,  though  dead,  bmr 
than  Lord  Fits-Owen,  living ;  he  calls  him  hii 
master,  and  pnwuaes  to  ke»liia  secrets. — ^Wkat 
ssy  ^ott,  fiitner  ?  Is  the  ipost  yamr  maater,  «r 
your  firiend?  Ategm  under  any  oWigatiw  to 
ke^  his  aaoreto?<-''  Sir/  «aad  OtmOd,  ''I 
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«n«er  tt  JoBeph  docs ;  I  wcmld  •ooncr  cBe  than 
diaoover  a  aecret  revtaled  in  that  manner." — ''  1  > 
thought  as  much/'  said  Sir  Robert ;  ''  there  isl 
a  mystery  in  fiatber  Oswald's  behayionr^  which  | 
I  cannot  comprehend." — *'  Do  not  reflect  upon, 
the  ftther/'  said  the  Baron^  '*  I  have  no  cause 
to  complahi  of  him ;  perhans  die  myaterjr  may 
be  too  soon  explained ;  but  let  na  not  anticipate 
evila.  Oswald  and  Joseph  have  spdcen  like  good 
men ;  I  am  satisfied  with  their  answers:  let  us, 
irho  are  inoooent,  rest  in  peace ;  and  let  us  en- 
deaifomr  to  restore  peace  in  the  family ;  and  do 
•  jou,  fether,  assist  us."— <'  With  my  best  ser- 
vices," said  Oswald.  He  called  the  aervants  in ; 
^  Let  nothing  be  mentioned  out  of  doors,"  said 
he,  *^  of  what  has  lately  paaaed  within,  espeeU 
ally  in  the  east  apartment ;  ihe  jcncog  gend^ 
BMU  had  not  so  mudi  reaaon  tolie  fKg^tmd  as 
tiiey  i^prefaended ;  apieeeof  fbmitnrefielldown 
In  me  rooms  underneath,  which  made  the  noise 
that  alarmed  them  so  mnch ;  but  I  can  certify 
that  all  thin^  in  the  rooms  are  in  quiet,  and 
tiiere  is  nothmg  to  fear.  All  of  you  attend  me 
in  the  diapel  in  an  hour;  do  your  duties,  put 
your  trust  in  Crod,  and  obey  your  lord,  and  you 
will  find  erery  th^  go  ligbt  as  it  used  to  do." 
They  dispersed ;  the  sun  rose,  the  day  came 
on,  ana  erery  thing  west  on  in  the  usual  course ; 
but  the  aertants  were  not  80  easily  satisfied ;  they 
whiapered  that  aomething  waa  wrong,  and  ex* 
peeted  the  time  that  shoiild  set  all  r^t.  The 
mind  of  the  Baron  was  employed  in  meditatmg 
upon  these  drcnmstancea,  that  seemed  to  him 
the  fbrerunners  ^f  some  great  erents ;  he  some- 
times thought  of  Edmund ;  he  sighed  for  his 
expulsion,  and  lamented  the  uncertainty  of  his 
£rte ;  but  to  hisfiHnily  he  appeared  easy  and  sa^ 
tisAed. 

From  the  time  of  Edmund's  departure,  the 
fair  Emma  had  many  imeasy  hours;  shewkhed 
to  iamiire  after  him,  but  feared  to  shew  any  acv 
lidtude  concerning  him.  The  next  day,  when 
her  brother  William  came  into  her  apartment, 
she  took  courage  to  ask  a  question.  '*  Pray, 
brothe»>  can  you  giye  any  guess  what  is  become 
of  Edmund  ?"—''  No,"  said  he,  with  a  rich ; 
**  why  do  yon  ask  me  ?" — '^  Because,  my  dear 
William,  I  ihould  think  if  any  body  knew,  it 
must  be  you ;  and  I  thought  he  loyed  yon  too 
well  to  leave  you  in  ignorance ;  but  don't  yon 
think  he  kit  the  castle  in  a  ver^r  strange  man- 
ner ?"— '*  I  do,  my  dear ;  there  is  a  mystery  in 
every  droumstanee  of  his  departure ;  neverthe- 
less (I  wiU  trust  ^ou  with  a  secret^  he  did  not 
leave  the  castle  without  makinff  a  distinction  in 
my  fiivour."— ''  I  thought  80,'^said  she ;  "  but 
you  might  tell  me  what  you  know  about  him." 
— '*  Aks !  mj  dear  Emma,  I  know  nothing. 
When  1  saw  hkn  last  he  seemed  a  good  deal  af- 
fected, as  if  he  were  taking  leave  of  me ;  and  I 
had  a  foreboding  that  we  partei£a>  a  longer  time 
thanuanaL"*^' Ah!  iohad  iT^Wdihe,  <"  when 
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be  parted  fhmi  me  in  the  garden.'' — ^*  What 
leave  did  he  take  of  you,  Emma  ?"  She  Uush- 
ed,  and  hesitated  to  tell  him  all  that  passed  be- 
tween them ;  but  he  begged,  persuaded,  insist- 
ed ;  and  at  length,  under  the  strongest  injimo- 
tions  of  secrecy,  she  tdd  him  alL  He  said ''that 
Edmund's  bdiaviour  on  that  occasion  was  as 
mysterious  aa  the  rest  of  his  conduct;  but  now 
you  have  revealed  your  secret,  you  have  a  right 
to  know  mine."  He  then  gave  ner  the  letter  ne 
found  upon  his  pillow ;  she  read  it  with  great 
emotion.  "  Samt  Winifred  assist  me  I"  said 
ahe ;  *'  what  can  I  think?  '  The  peasant  Ed- 
mund  is  no  more,  but  there  lives  one,'— that 
is,  to  my  thinking,  Edmund  lives,  but  is  no 
peasant.'*—**  Go  0D,^my  dear,"  said  William ; 
**  I  like  your  explanation." — "  Nay,  brother,  I 
only  guess :  but  what  think  you  ?" — *'  I  believe 
we  thmk  alike  in  more  than  one  respect,  that 
he  meant  to  recommend  no  other  person  than 
himaelf  to  your  fiivour ;  and  if  he  were  indeed 
of  noble  birai,  I  would  prefer  him  to  a  prince 
]for  a  husband  to  my  Emma !" — **  Bless  me," 
( said  she,  *'  do  you  think  it  possiUe  that  he  should 
'be  of  either  birth  or  fortune  ?"— "  It  is  hard  to 
aay  what  is  possible ;  wle  have  proof  that  the  east 
apartment  is  haunted.  It  was  there  that  Edmund 
was  made  acquainted  with  many  secrets,  I  doubt 
not ;  and,  perhaps,  his  own  fiite  may  be  invoU 
ved  in  that  of  others.  I  am  confident  that  what 
he  saw  and  heard  there  was  the  cause  of  his  de- 
parture. We  must  wait  with  patience  the  un- 
ravelling diis  intricate  affinr;  I  believe  I  need 
not  eigoin  your  secrecy  as  to  what  I  have  said ; 
your  heart  will  be  my  security." — '*  What  mean 
you,  brother  ?" — **  Don't  afect  ignbrance,  my 
dear  ;  you  love  Edmund,  so  do  I ;  it  is  nodiing 
to  be  aafaamed  of.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if  a  girl  of  your  good  sense  had  not  distinguisn- 
ed  a  swan  among  a  flodc  of  geese." — **  Dear  WtI* 
Ham,  don't  let  a  word  of  this  escape  you ;  but 
you  have  taken  a  weight  off  my  heart.  You  may 
depend  that  I  will  not  dispose  of  my  hsjid  or 
heart  till  I  know  the  end  of  this  afikir."— ^^- 
liam  smiled :  *'  Keep  them  for  Edmund'sfriend. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  in  a  situation  to  ask 
them."—*'  Hush,  mybrother !  not  a  word  more ; 
I  hear  foototeps."  They  were  her  eldest  bro- 
dier^s,  who  came  to  ask  Mr  William  to'  ride  out 
wUh  him,  whidi  finished  the  conference. 

The  fkir  Emma  from  this  time  assumed  an  air 
of  satisfaction;  and  William  firequenUv  stole 
away  fhxn  his  companions  to  talk  with  nis  ris« 
ter  upon  their  favourite  suliject. 

While  these  things  passed  at  the  castle  of 
Lovel,  Edmund  and  his  companion,  John  Wy- 
att,  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Su*  Phifip 
Harday's  aeat ;  they  convaned  together  on  the 
way,  and  Edmund  found  him  a  man  of  under* 
standing,  though  not  improved  by  education ; 
he  alao  discovered  that  John  loved  hii  master, 
and  respected  turn  even  to  veneration  ;  from  him 
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he  learned  many  ptrticukn  concerning  that  wor* 
thy  knight  Wyatt  told  him,  "  That  Sir  Philip 
maintained  twdve  old  soldiers,  who  had  been 
maimed  and  disabled  in  the  wars,  and  had  no 
provision  made  for  them ;  also  six  old  officers, 
who  had  been  imfortunate,  and  were  grown  grey 
without  preferment ;  he  likewise  mentioned  the 
Greek  gentleman,  his  master's  captive  and  iriend^ 
as  a  man  eminent  for  valour  and  piety ;  but,  be- 
side these,"  said  Wyatt»  *'  there  are  many  others 
who  eat  of  my  master's  bread,  and  drink  of  his 
cup,  and  who  join  in  blessings  and  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  their  noble  benefactor ;  his  ears  are 
ever  open  to  distresSi  his  band  to  relieve  it,  apd 
he  shares  in  every  good  man's  joys  and  bless- 
ings."— *'  Oh,  what  a  glorious  character !"  said 
Edmund ;  "  how  my  heart  throbs  with  wishes 
to  imitate  such  a  man !  Oh,  that  I  might  resem- 
ble him,  though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance !" — 
Edmund  was  never  weary  of  hearing  the  actions 
of  this  truly  great  man,  nor  Wyatt  with  relating 
them ;  and,  during  three  days'  journey,  there 
were  but  few  pauses  in  their  conversation. 

The  fburth  day,  when  they  came  within  view 
of  the  house,  Etound's  heart  began  to  raise 
doubts  of  his  reception.  '*  If,"  said  he,  "  Sir 
Philip  should  not  receive  me  kindly,  if  he 
should  resent  my  long  neglect,  and  disown  my 
acquaintance,  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice. 

He  sent  Wyatt  before,  to  notify  his  arrival  to 
Sir  Philip,  whiJe  he  waited  at  the  gate,  full  of 
doubts  and  anxieties  concerning  his  reoepticm. 
Wyatt  was  met  and  congratulated  on  ms  re- 
turn by  most  of  his  fellow-servants ;  he  asked, 
"  Where  is  my  master  ?"— "  In  the  parlour." 
— "  Are  any  strangers  with  him  ?" — "  Np,  only 
his  own  femily." — "  Then  I  will  shew  myself 
to  him."  He  presented  himself  before  Sir  Phi- 
•lip. — "  So,  Jonn,"  said  he,  "  you  are  welcome 
home.  I  hope  you  left  your  parents  and  rela- 
tions well."—''  All  well,  thank  God  !  and  send 
their  humble  duty  to  your  honour,  and  they 
pray  for  you  every  day  of  their  lives.  I  hope 
your  honour  is  in  good  health." — '*  Very  well." 
— "  Thank  God  for  that !  but,  sir,  I  have  some- 
thing further  to  tell  you ;  I  have  had  a  compa* 
nion  all  the  way  home,  a  person  who  comes  to 
wlut  on  your  honour,  on  business  of  great  con*- 
sequence,  as  he  says."—"  Who  is  that,  John  ?" 
— *'  It  is  Master  Edmund  Twyford,  from  the 
castle  of  Lovel." — "  Young  Edmund  I"  said  Sir 
liiilip,  surprised ;  "  where  is  he  ?" — "  At  the 
gate,  sir," — "  Why  did  you  leave  him  there  ?" 
— "  Because  he^bade  me  come  before,  and  ac- 
quaint your  honour  that  he  waits  your  pleasure." 
— "  Bring  him  hither,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  tell 
him  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him." 

John  made  haste  to  deliver  his  message,  and 
Edmund  followed  him  in  silence  into  Sir  Philip's 
presence :  He  bowed  low,  and  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. Sir  Philip  held  out  his  hand,  and  bade 
bim  approach.   As  he  drew  near,  he  was  sdaed 


with  an  universal  trembling ;  he  kneded  dawn, 
took  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  pteaoed  it  to  bii 
heart  in  silence. 

"  You  are  welcome,  young  man/'  said  Sir 
Philip ;  "  take  courage,  and  speak  for  jomwdL" 
Edmuhd  sighed  deeply ;  he  at  length  broke  si- 
lence with  difficulty.  'M  am  come  thus  fiv, 
noble  sir,  to  throw  mysdf  at  your  feet,  and  in- 
plore  your  protection.  You  are,  under  God«  ray 
only  i^iance." — "  1  receive  you,"  said  Sir  Phi- 
lip, *'  with  all  my  heart ;  your  person  is  greatly 
improved  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  I  hope  yo«r 
naind  is  equally  so ;  I  have  heard  a  great  cha^ 
racter  of  you  from  some  that  knew  you  in  France. 
I  remember  the  promise  I  made  yoa  long  ago, 
and  am  ready  now  to  fulfil  it^  upNon  condi- 
tion that  you  have  done  nothing  to  disgrace  the 
good  opinion  I  forroeriy  entertained  of  yoa ;  and 
am  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  thing  oonsistent 
with  iny  own  honour."  Edmund  kiaaed  the  hand 
that  was  extaMled  to  raise  him.  '^  I  accept  yaor 
favour,  sir,  upon  this  condition  only  ;  and  if  ever 
you  find  me  to  impose  upon  your  credolity,  or 
encroach  on  your  goodness,  may  yoa  renovmee 
me  firom  that  moment !"— ''  Enoug^^**  said  Sir 
Philip ;  ''  rise,  then,  and  let  me  emhrace  you; 
you  are  truly  welcome." — "  Oh !  noble  sir,  said 
Edmund,  ''  I  have  a  strange  atory  to  tell  yoa ; 
but  it  must  be  by  ourselves,  with  only  Heavea 
to  bear  witness  to  what  passes  between  us."^ 
''  Very  weU,"  said  Sir  PhiHp;  "  I  am  ready  ta 
hear  you;  but  first  go  and  get  some  refreshment 
after  your  journey,  and  then  come  to  me  again. 
John  Wyatt  will  attend  you." — "  I  want  no  re- 
freshment," said  Edmund  ;  '^  and  I  cannot  eat 
.or  drink  till  I  have  tM  mv  business  to  your 
honour. '— <<  Well  then,"  said  Sir  Philip, "  come 
along  with  me."  He  took  the  youth  hy  tibe  hand, 
and  led  him  into  another  parlour^  leaving  his 
friends  in  great  surprise,  what  this  young  man's 
errand  could  be.  John  Wyatt  told  them  all  that 
he  knew,  relating  to  Edmund's  birth,  diaracter, 
and  situation. 

When  Sir  Philip  had  seated  his  yonng  friend, 
he  hstened  in  silence  to  the  suinrising  tde  he 
had  to  tdl  bim.  Edmund  tdd  nim  briefly  the 
most  remarkable  drcumstanoee  of  his  life,  from 
the  time  when  he  first  saw  and  Hked  him,  till 
his  return  from  France ;  but  from  that  era,  he 
related  at  large  every  thing  that  had  happened, 
recounting  every  interesting  particular,  which 
was  imprinted  on  his  memory  in  strong  uid  last- 
ing chsracters.  Sir  Philip  grew  every  moment 
moreafiectedby  theredtal;  soraetimeB  he  clasp- 
ed his  hands  together,  he  lifted  them  up  to  heaven, 
he  smote  his  breast,  he  sighed,  he  nrrlaimed 
aloud ;  when  Edmund  related  his  dream,  be 
breathed  diort,  and  seemed  to  devour  him  with 
attention  ;  when  he  described  the  £atal  doaet,  he 
trembled,  sighed,  sobbed,  and  was  afanoat  si^ffi>- 
cated  with  his  agitation.  But  when  he  rdated 
all  that  had  paaeed  between  his  suppoaed  mo- 
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tber  and  himself;  and  finally  produced  the  jew- 
ela,  the  proofs  of  his  birth^  and  the  death  of  his 
unfortunate  mother,  he  flew  to  him,  he  press- 
ed him  to  his  bosom,  he  strove  to  speak,  but 
speech  was  for  some  minutes  denied.  He  wept 
atoud ;  and  at  length  his  words  found  their  way 
in  broken  exclamations.  ''  Son  of  my  dearest 
friend  J — dear  and  precious  relic  of  a  noble  house ! 
-—child  of  Providence  I — the  beloved  of  Heaven  I 
—welcome !  thrice  welcome  to  my  arms  1  to  my 
heart ! — I  will  be  thy  parent  from  nenceforward, 
and  thou  shalt  be  indeed  mv  child^  my  heir ! 
My  mind  told  me,  from  the  first  moment  I  be- 
hdd  thee,  that  thou  wert  the  image  of  my  friend  I 
My  heart  then  opened  itself  to  receive  thee  as 
bis  offspring.  I  nad  a  strange  foreboding  that 
I  was  to  be  thy  protector.  I  would  then  have 
made  thee  my  0¥m ;  but  Heaven  orders  things 
for  the  best ;  it  made  thee  the  instrument  of  tms 
discovery,  and  in  its  own  time  and  manner  con- 
ducted thee  to  my  arms.  Praise  be  to  God  for 
his  wonderAil  doings  toward  the  children  of  men ! 
every  thing  that  has  befollen  thee  is  by  his  di- 
rection, ana  he  will  not  leave  his  work  unfinish- 
ed :  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  his  instrument  to  do 
justice  on  the  guilty,  and  to  restore  the  orphan 
of  my  friend  to  his  rights  and  title.  I  devote 
mysdf  to  this  service,  and  will  make  it  the  bu- 
siness of  my  life  to  efffect  it" 

Edmund  gave  vent  to  his  emotions,  in  rap- 
tures of  joy  and  gratitude.  They  spent  several 
hours  in  this  way,  without  thinking  of  the  time 
tiiat  passed,  the  one  inqiuring,  the  other  ex- 
plaining and  repeating,  every  particular  of  the 
interesting  story. 

At  length  they  were  interrupted  by  the  care- 
I       frd  John  Wyatt,  who  was  anxious  to  know  if 
any  thing  was  likely  to  give  trouble  to  his  mas- 
i        ter.  "  Sir,'  said  Jonn,  "  it  grows  dark,  do  you 
[        want  a  light?" — '^  We  want  no  light  but  what 
t        Heaven  gives  us,"  said  Sir  I^ilip ;  •'  I  knew  not 
i        whether  it  was  dark  at  light."'^^'  I  hope,"  said 
John,  '^  nothing  has  happened ;  I  hope  your 
I        honour  ha^  heard  no  bad  tidings ;  I — I — I  hope 
I        no  offence." — *'  None  at  all,'  said  the  good 
I        knight ;  *'  I  am  obliged  to  your  solicitude  for 
me ;  I  have  heard  some  things  that  grieve  me, 
,        and  others  that  give  me  great  pleasure ;  but  the 
1        sorrows  arepast,  and  the  joys  remain." — "  Thank 
,        God !"  said  John ;  *'l  was  afraid  something  was 
the  matter  to  give  your  honour  trouble." — *'  I 
,        thank  you,  my  good  servant  You  see  this  young 
,        gentleman;  I  would  have  you,  John,  devote 
I        yourself  to  his  service ;  I  give  you  to  him  for  an 
attendant  on  his  person,  and  would  have  you 
\        shew  your  affection  to  me  by  your  attachment 
I        to  him." — *'  Oh,  sir !"  said  Jonn,  in  a  melan- 
,        choly  voice,  "  what  have  I  done  to  be  turned 
[        out  of  your  service  ?"— "•  No  such  matter,  John," 
said  Sfa*  Hiilip ;  "  you  will  not  leave  my  ser- 
vice."— "  Sir,*  said  John,  "  I  would  ratiier  die 
,        than  leave  you." — "  And,  my  lad,  I  like  you 
too  well  to  part  with  you;  bat  in  serving  my 


friend  you  will  serve  me.  Know  that  this  young 
roan  is  my  son." — "  Your  son,  sir !"  said  John. 
— '^  Not  my  natural  son,  but  my  relation ;  my 
son  by  adoption,  my  heir !" — **  And  will  he  live 
with  you,  sir?" — "  Yes,  John ;  and  I  hope  to 
die  with  him." — "  Oh,  then,  I  will  serve  him 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  please  you  both." — <'  I  thank  you,  John, 
and  I  will  not  forget  your  honest  love  and  duty. 
I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you  that  1  will  tell 
you  of  some  things  concerning  this  gentleman, 
that  will  entitle  him  to  your  respect" — **  'Tis 
enough  for  me,"  said  John,  **  to  loiow  that  your 
honour  respects  him,  to  make  me  pay  him  as 
much  duty  as  yourself." — "  But,  John,  when  you 
know  him  better,  you  will  respect  him  still  more ; 
at  present  I  shall  only  tell  you  what  be  is  not, 
for  you  think  him  only  the  son  of  Andrew  Twy- 
ford."— *'  And  is  be  not?"  said  John.—"  No, 
but  bii  wife  nursed  him,  and  he  passed  for  her 
son."—"  And  does  old  Twyford  know  it,  sir  ?" 
*— "  He  does,  and  will  bear  witness  to'  it ;  but 
be  is  Uie  son  of  a  near  friend  of  mine,  of  quaH<* 
ty  superior  to  my  own,  and  as  such  you  must 
serve  and  respect  him."—"  I  shall,  to  be  sure, 
sir ;  but  what  name  shall  I  call  him  ?" — *'  You 
shall  know  that  hereafter ;  in  the  mean  time, 
bring  a  light,  and  wait  on  us  to  the  other  par- 
lour. 

When  John  was  withdrawn.  Sir  Philip  said, 
^'  That  is  a  point  to  be  considered  and  determi-* 
ned  immediately.  It  is  proper  that  you  should 
assume  a  name  till  you  can  take  that  of  your  fii- 
ther ;  for  I  chuse  you  should  drop  that  of  your 
foster-father ;  and  I  would  have  you  be  called 
by  one  that  is  respectable." — "  In  that,  and 
every  other  point,  I  wUl  be  wholly  governed  by 
you,  sir,"  said  Edmund.—"  WeU,  then,  I  will 
give  you  the  name  of  Seagrave.  I  shall  say  that  -r 
you  are  a  relation  of  my  own  ;  and  my  mother 
was  really  of  that  family." 

John  soon  returned,  and  attended  them  into 
the  other  parlour ;  Sir  Philip  entered  with  Ed- 
mund in  bis  hand.  "  Mv  friends,"  said  he, 
"  this  gentleman  is  Mr  Eaward  Seagrave,  the 
son  of  a  dear  friend  and  relation  of  mine.  He 
was  lost  in  his  infancy,  brought  up  by  a  good 
woman  out  of  pure  humanity,  and  is  but  lately 
restored  to  his  own  family.  The  circumstances 
shall  be  made  known  hereafter ;  in  the  mean 
time,  I  have  taken  him  under  my  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  will  use  all  my  power  and  interest 
to  see  him  restored  to  his  jRHrtune,  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  usurper  who  was  the  cause  of  his 
expulsion,  and  the  death  of  his  parent.  Receive 
him  as  my  relation  and  friend :  Zadisky,  do  you 
embrace  him  firat  Edmund,  you  and  this  gen- 
tleman must  love  eacb  other  for  my  sake ;  here- 
after you  will  do  it  for  your  own.  They  all  rose, 
each  embraced  and  congratulated  the  young  man* 
Zadisky  said,  "  Sir,  whatever  griefs  and  mi^nr- 
tunes  you  may  have  endured,  you  may  reckon 
them  at  an  endj  firom  the  hour  you  are  beloved 
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and  protectcdby  Sir  PhiHp  Harcky."—''  I  finn* 
ly  believe  it,  ax,"  replied  Edmund ;  ''  and  my 
heart  enjoys  already  more  happiness  than  I  ever 
yet  felt,  and  promises  me  all  tiut  I  can  wish  in 
Aiture;  his  fhendship  is  the  earnest  Heaven  gives 
me  of  its  blessings  hereafter." 

They  sat  down  to  supper  with  mutual  cheer« 
fblness ;  and  Edmund  enjoyed  the  repast  wkh 
more  satisfaction  than  he  had  felt  a  long  time. 
Sir  Philip  saw  his  countenance  brighten  up, 
and  looked  on  him  with  l^eart-felt  pleasure.—- 
**  Every  time  I  look  on  you/'  said  he,  *'  reminds 
me  of  your  father ;  you  are  the  same  povon  I 
loved  twenty-three  yeiars  ago— I  r^oioe  to  see 
yon  under  my  roof.  Go  to  your  repose  earlv, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  consult  fartber."*-£d« 
mund  withdrew,  and  enjoyed  a  night  of  aweety 
undisturbed  repose. 

^  The  next  morning  Edmund  arose  in  perfect 
health  and  ^lirits ;  he  waited  on  his  benefiu^tor. 
They  were  soon  after  joined  by  Zadisky,  wha 
•hewed  great  attention  and  respect  to  the  youth,  , 
and  offered  him  his  best  services  without  reserve. 
Edmund  accepted  (hem  with  equal  respect  and 
modesty ;  and  finding  himself  at  ease,  began  to 
display  his  amiable  qualities.  Tbe^  breakmsted 
toother;  afterwards.  Sir  Philip  desured  Edmund 
to  walk  out  with  him. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing.  Sir  Philip 
said,  "  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  mar  thinking 
of  your  affairs ;  I  laid  schemes  for  you,  and  re- 
jected them  again.  We  must  lay  our  plan  be- 
fore we  begin  to  act  What  shad  be  done  with 
this  treacherous  kinsman !  this  inhuman  mon- 
ster !  this  assassin  of  his  nearest  relation  ?  I  will 
risk  my  life  and  fortune  to  brins  him  to  justice. 
Shall  I  go  to  court,  and  demand  justice  of  the 
king  ?  or  shall  I  accuse  him  of  the  murder,  and 
make  him  stand  a  public  trial  ?  If  I  treat  him 
as  a  baron  of  the  realm,  he  must  be  tried  by  his 
peers ;  if  as  a  commoner,  he  must  be  tried  at  the 
county  assises ;  but  we  must  shew  reason  why 
he  should  be  degraded  Arom  bis  title.  Have  you 
any  thing  to  propose  ?" — "  Nothing,  sir ;  I  liave 
only  to  wish  that  it  might  be  as  private  as  po»- 
aible,  for  the  soke  of  my  noble  bene&ctor,  the 
Lord  Fits-Owen,  upon  whom  some  part  of  the 
&raily  disgrace  would  naturalljr  fall ;  and  that 
would  be  an  ill  return  for  all  his  kindness  and 
generosity  to  me." — "•  That  is  a  generous  and 
grateful  consideration  on  your  part;  but  you 
owe  still  more  to  the  memory  of  your  injured 
parents.  However,  there  is  yet  another  way  that 
suits  roe  better  than  any  hitherto  proposed— I 
will  challenge  the  traitor  to  meet  me  in  the  field ; 
and  if  he  has  spirit  enough  to  answer  my  call,  I 
will  there  bring  him  to  justice;  if  not,  I  will 
bring  him  to  a  public  triaL" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Edmund,  "  that  is  my  pn>- 
vinoe.  Should  I  stand  by,  and  see  my  noUe, 
gallant  friend  exnose  his  life  for  me,  I  should 
be  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  that  friend 
whom  you  so  much  lament  It  will  became  his 


son  to  vindicate  his  ntmcy  and  i  r  ywiRii  ^ii  lU  sifc 
I  will  be  the  challenger,  and  no  other.'' — ^Aad 
do  you  think  he  will  answer  the  dialleogeof  si 
unknown  youth,  with  nothing  bat  his  picle»» 
sions  to  his  name  and  title?  Certainl^r  noc^- 
Leave  this  matter  to  me.  Ill  think  M  a  way 
that  will  oblige  him  to  meet  me  at  the  k 
a  third  person,  who  is  known  to  all  the  ] 
concerned,  and  where  we  wiU  hove 
witnesses  of  all  that  passes  between  him  and  me. 
I  will  devise  the  time,  place,  and  mauDer,  md 
satiafy  all  your  scru^^" — Edmund  oSenA  is 
reply,  but  Sir  Philip  bade  him  be  aileiit^  and  kt 
hun  proceed  in  his  own  way. 

He  then  kd  him  over  hia  estate^  and  ahcwud 
him  every  thin|;  deserving  hia  notice:  he  toU 
him  all  the  particulars  of  1&  domestic  aoanaay; 
and  they  returned  hane  in  time  to  meet  thnr 
friends  at  dinner. 

They  spent  several  days  in  eoinlting  hsmU 
bring  Sir  Walter  to  account,  and  in  j 
their  friendahip  and  confidme  in  0 
Edmund  endeared  himself  aomiieh  to  hiainad 
and  patron,  that  he  deelaied  him  hia  adapmi 
son  and  heir  before  all  hia  ftiendomdaerfants, 
and  ordered  them  to  respect  hun  aa  aneh.  He 
every  day  improved  thar  love  and  regard  ftr 
him,  and  became  thedarijngof  the  whole  teu^. 

After  much  consideratioo,  Shr  Fhilq^  fixed  fan 
residutions,  and  began  to  execute  hia  iHicpOKs. 
He  set  out  for  the  seat  of  the  Lotd  CEflfant  at- 
tended by  Edmund,  M.  Zadiskj*  and  two  ser- 
vants. Lcnrd  CUffi>id  reecived  them  wdA  kini- 
ness  and  hospitality. 

Sir  Philip  presented  Edmund  to  Latd  Clif- 
ford and  his  mmily,  as  his  near  relation  and  pse- 
aumptive  heir :  th^  spent  dieir  evening  in  the 
pleanires  (d  oonrivud  mirth  and  hosnitiuile  en- 
tertainment. The  next  day  &  PkU^  fac^an  to 
open  his  mind  to  Lard  Cliffind,  inlbnning  hiai 
that  both  his  youi^  friend  and  himadf  hod  re- 
ceived great  iniunea  from  the  present  Lord 
Lovel,  for  whi<A  they  were  rcaolved  to  call  him 
to  account ;  but  that,  for  many  leaaona,  dicnr 
were  desirous  to  have  prefer  witnesaea  of  au 
that  should  pass  between  them,  begging  the  fr- 
vour  of  his  kndship  to  be  the  principal  one. 
Lord  Cli£fbrd  acknowledged  the  confidenceylaeed 
in  him,  and  beaou^^t  Sir  Philip  to  let  hnn  be 
the  arbitrator  between  them.  Sb  Philip  aanrnd 
him,  that  their  wrongs  would  not  admit  of  ar- 
bitration, as  he  should  heiealler  judge ;  but  that 
he  wsa  unwilling  to  explain  them  frirthcr,  tfll 
he  knew  certainly  whether  or  not  the  Lord  Lovd 
would  meet  him ;  for,  if  he  refused,  he  mast 
take  another  method  with  him. 

LordCliffiird  was  desirous  toknow  thegroonds 
of  the  quarrel,  but  Sir  Philip  declined  entering 
into  particulsrs  at  prea^t^  aaaoring  him  of  a 
full  infcnmation  hereafter.  He  thai  aent  M. 
Zadisky,  attended  by  Jottn  Wyatt,  and  a  sei* 
vant  of  Lord  ClifiK»4  widialetcer  toLttdLo* 
vd  i^«4he  omtenli  wese  te  fidknr : 
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•<  My  Leid  Ltfvd, 
"  ^  Phflip  Hardaj  tenmdy  deeires  to  see 
you  at  the  heufle  of  Lord  Clifrord,  where  he 
wtits  to  call  you  to  accovnt  for  the  injuries  done 
by  yon  to  the  kte  Arthur  Lord  Level,  your  kint- 
man.  If  yoa  aceept  bis  demand,  he  will  make 
the  Lord  OstBovA  a  witneM  aod  a  judge  of  the 
eauee— If  BOt,  he  will  expose  you  pabudjr  as  a 
^lutor  and  a  coward.  ^Plaue  to  answer  dus  let- 
ter^ f»id  he  will  acquaint  you  with  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  meeting. 

**  pHiLir  Harclay.** 

Zadisky  presented  the  letter  to  Lord  LotcI, 
informing  him  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Sir 
fh^p  Harday.  He  seemed  surprised  and  con« 
foimded  at  pe  oontents;  but,  putting  on  an 
haughty  air,  *'  I  know  no^ng/  said  he,  **  of 
^e  busmess  this  letter  hints  at ;  but  wait  a  fbw 
hours,  and  I  will  give  you  an  answer."  He  gave 
orders  to  tieat  Zadisky  as  a  ^tleman  in  every 
reopect,  eicept  in  avoimng  h»  company,  for  the 
Gveekhad  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  aspect,  and 
he^bstrved  every  turn  or  his  countenance.  The 
next  day  he  oune  and  apologized  for  his  absence, 
and  gave  him  the  answer,  sending  his  respects 
to  the  I^ord  Cliffibrd.  The  messengers  returned 
with  iU  speed,  and  Sir  Philip  read  the  answer 
before  aU  present. 

^^  Lord  L«vd  knows  not  of  any  injuries  done 
by  hiim  to  the  late  Arthur  Lord  Lovel,  whom 
be  succeeded  by  just  ridbt  df  inheritance ;  nor 
of  any  right  Sir  Philip  Harday  has  to  call  to  ac- 
count a  man  to  whom  he  is  barely  known,  ha- 
vii^  seen  him  only  once,  many  years  ago,  at  the 
house  of  his  undo,  the  old  Lord  Lovel :  Never- 
theless, Lord  Lovd  will  not  suffer  any  man  to 
call  his  name  and  honour  into  question  witii  im- 
punity; for  whidi  reason  he  wm  meet  Sir  Philip 
Harday  at  any  time,  place,  and  in  what  manner 
he  sbaU  appoint,  bringing  the  same  number  of 
IHends  and  dependants,  t£it  justice  may  be  done 
to  all  parties. 

"  LOVBL." 

''  'Tis  weH,"  said  Sir  Philip;  ''  I  am  gkd  to 
find  he  has  the  spirit  to  meet  me ;  he  is  an  ene- 
my worthy  of  my  sword." — ^Lord  Clifibrd  then 
proposed  that  all  parties  should  pass  the  borders, 
and  obtain  leave  of  the  warden  of  the  Scottish 
inarches  to  dedde  the  quarrd  in  his  jurisdiction, 
with  a  select  number  of  firienda  on  both  sides. 
Sir  Philip  agreed  to  the  proposal;  and  Lord 
Cliffi>cd  wrote,  in  his  own  name,  to  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  Lord  Graham,  that  his  fHends  might 
come  there ;  and  obtained  it,  on  condition  that 
neither  party  should  exceed  a  limited  number  of 
friends  and  fdlowers. 

Lord  Clifford  sent  chosen  messengers  to  Lord 

Lovd,  acquainting  him  with  tiie  oonditions,  and 

.  appointing  the  time,  plaoe,  and  manner  of  their 

meeting  and  that  he  nad  been  desired  to  accept 


the  oflice  of  jud{;e  of  the  field.  Lord  Lovd  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  and  promised  to  be  there 
wi^out  foiL  Lord  Clifibnl  notified  the  same 
to  Lord  Graham,  warden  of  the  marches,  who 
caused  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  endosed  for  the 
Usts,  and  made  preparations  against  the  day  ap- 
pointed 

In  the  interim.  Sir  Philip  Harday  thought 
proper  to  settle  his  worldly  affiurs.  He  made 
Zaoisky  acouainted  with  every  drcumstance  of 
Edmund's  ntstory,  and  the  obligation  that  lay 
upon  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  friend,  and 
see  justice  done  to  his  heir.  Zadisky  entered  into 
the  cause  with  an  ardour  that  spoke  the  afibction 
he  bore  to  his  friend  "  Why,''  said  he,  "  would 
you  not  enfibr  me  to  engage  this  traitor  ?  Your 
lift  is  of  too  much  oonsequence  to  be  stake! 

Tinstbis;  but  though  I  trust  that  the  justice 
your  cause  must  succeed,  yet,  if  it  should 
happen  otii^wise,  I  vow  to  revenge  you ;  he 
diall  never  go  back  from  us  both.  However,  my 
hope  and  trust  is,  to  see  your  arm  the  minister 
of  justioe."  Sir  Philip  then  sent  for  a  lawyer  and 
made  Ms  will;  by  which  he  appointed  Edmund 
his  chief  hdr,  by  the  name  ot  Lovd,  alias  Sea- 
giave,  alias  Twyford  He  ordered  that  all  hia 
old  fHends,  sddiers,  and  servant^  should  be 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  during  their 
lives ;  he  left  to  Zadisky  an  annuitv  of  an  hun« 
dred  a  yesr,  and  a  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds ; 
one  hundred  pounds  to  a  certain  monastery ;  the 
seme  sum  to  be  -distributed  among  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  the  same  to  the  poor  and  needy  in 
his  nei^bourhood. 

He  appointed  Lord  Clifford  joint  executor 
with  Edmund,  ahd  gave  his  will  into  that  noble- 
man's care,  recommending  Edmund  to  his  fk<- 
vour  and  protection.  **  If  I  live,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  make  him  appear  to  be  worthy  of  it ;  if  I 
die,  he  will  want  a  friend.  I  am  desirous  your 
Lorddiip,  as  a  judge  of  the  fidd,  should  be  un- 
pcjudiced  on  either  side,  that  you  may  judge 
impartidly.  If  I  die,  Edmund's  pretensions  die 
with  me ;  but  my  friend  Zadisky  will  acquaint 
you  with  the  foundation  of  them.  I  take  these 
precautions,  because  I  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
every  thing ;  but  my  heart  is  warm  with  better 
hopes,  and  I  trust  I  shall  live  to  justify  my  own 
cause,  as  well  as  timt  of  my  fhend,  who  is  a 
person  of  more  consequence  than  he  appears  to 
be.**  Lord  Clifibrd  accepted  the  trust,  and  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  rebance  upon  Sir  Philip's 
nonoiur  and  veradty. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  for  the 
great  event  that  was  to  dedde  the  pretensions 
of  Edmund,  his  enemies  at  the  castle  of  Lovd 
were  Inrought  to  shame  for  their  behaviour  to 
him. 

The  disagreement  between  Wenlock  and 
Markham  had  by  degrees  brought  on  an  expla- 
nation of  some  paints  of  their  conduct.  Father 
Oswald  had  often  hinted  to  the  Baron,  Won- 
ka's envy  of  Edmund's  superior  qualities,  and 
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the  artifices  by  which  he  had  obtained  such  an 
influence  with  Sir  Robert,  as  to  make  him  take 
his  part  upon  all  occasions.  Oswald  now  took 
advantage  of  the  breach  between  these  two  in- 
cendiaries, to  persuade  Markham  to  justify  him- 
self at  Wenlodc's  expense,  and  to  tell  all  he  knew 
of  his  wickedness.  At  length  he  promised  to  de- 
chtre  dl  he  knew  of  Wemock's  conduct,  as  well 
in  France  as  since  their  return,  when  he  Aould 
be  ealled  upon ;  and^  by  him,  Oswald  was  ena- 
bled to  unravel  the  whole  of  his  contrivances 
against  the  honour,  interest,  and  even  life  of 
^      £dipund. 

1^.  JHe  prevailed  on  Hewson,  and  Kemp  hii  aa- 
8o5&te,  to  add  their  testimony  to  the  others. 
Hewson  confessed  that  he  was  touched  in  his 
consdence,  when  he  reflected  on  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  his  behaviour  to  Edmund,  whose  be- 
haviour towards  him,  after  he  had  laid  a  snare 
for  his  life,  was  'SO  noble  and  genoous  that  he 
was  cut  to  the  heart  by  it,  and  had  suffered  so 
much  pain  and  remorse,  that  he  longed  for  no- 
thing so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  unburden  his 
mina ;  but  the  dread  of  Mr  Wenlodc's  anger, 
and  the  efibcts  of  his  resentment,  had  hitherto 
kept  him  ulent,  always  hoping  there  would  come 
a  time  when  he  might  have  leave  to  declare  the 
whole  truth. 

Oswald  conveyed  this  inflnmation  to  the  Ba- 
ron's ear,  who  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  it.  Not  long  after,  the  two 
principal  incendiaries  came  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  Markham  threatened  Wenlock  tnat  he  would 
shew  his  unde  what  a  serpent  he  had  harboured 
in  his  bosom.  The  Baron  arrested  his  words, 
andinsisteduponhis  tellingall  he  knew ;  adding, 
'*  If  you  speaK  the  truth,  I  will  support  you,  but 
if  you  prove  fiilse,  I  will  punish  you  severely. 
As  to  Mr  Wenlock,  he  shaU  have  a  fair  trial; 
and  if  all  the  accusations  I  have  heard  are  made 
good,  it  is  high  time  that  I  should  put  him  out 
of  my  flimily. ' — ^The  Baron,  with  a  stem  aspect, 
bade  them  follow  him  into  the  great  hall,  and 
sent  fbr  aU  the  rest  of  the  family  together. 

He  then,  with  great  solemnity,  told  them  he 
was  ready  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question.  He 
declared  the  whole  substance  of  his  informations, 
and  called  upon  his  accusers  to  support  the 
charge.  Hewson  and  Kemp  gave  the  same  ac- 
count they  had  given  to  Oswald,  ofiering  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  their  testimony ;  several  of  the 
other  servants  related  such  circumstances  as  had 
come  to  their  knowledge.  Markham  then  spoke 
,  of  every  thing;  ana  gave  a  particular  account  of 
all  that  bad  passed  on  the  night  they  spent  in 
the  east  apartment ;  he  accused  himself  of  being 
privy  to  Wenlock's  villainy,  called  himself  fo<3 
and  blockhead,  for  being  the  instrument  of  his 
malignant  disposition,  and  asked  pardon  of  his 
uncle  for  conceaHng  it  so  long. 

The  Baron  called  upon  Wenlock  to  reply  to 
the  charge ;  who,  instead  of  answering,  flew  into 
a  passion,  raged,  ^wore,  threatened,  and  finally 


denied  every  thing.  The  witOMses  peniated  in 
their  assertions.  Markham  desired  leave  to  make 
known  the  reason  why  they  were  all  a&aid  «f 
him — '*  He  gives  it  out,"  said  he,  "  that  be  is 
to  be  my  lora  s  son-in-law ;  and  they,  suppodDg 
him  to  stand  first  in  hi8fiivour,areafhddoflnB 
displeasure." — "  I  hope,"  said  the  Baron,  ''  I 
shall  not  be  at  such  a  loss  for  a  son-in-law,  as 
to  make  choice  of  such  a  one  as  him ;  he  never 
but  onoe  hinted  at  such  a  thing,  and  tiien  I  cave 
him  no  encouragement.  I  have  long  seen  wae 
was  something  very  wrong  in  him,  but  I  did  not 
believehe  wasoffio  wickeda  dispoaiticm.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  princes  should  be  so  frequenUy 
deceived,  when  I,  a  private  man,  could  be  so 
much  imposed  upon  within  the  circle  of  my  own 
family.  What  think  you,  son  Robert?" — "  I, 
sir,  have  been  much  more  impoi^d  upon,  and 
I  take  shame  to  myself  on  the  occasion."-^ 
"  Enough,  my  son/'  said  the  Baron ; ''  a  gene- 
rous confession  is  only  a  proof  of  growing  wis- 
dom. You  are  now  sensiUe,  that  the  best  of 
us  all  are  liable  to  imposition.  The  artifieea  of 
this  unworthy  kinsman  have  set  us  at  -variaaoe 
with  each  other,  and  driven  away  an  exodlent 
youth  from  this  house,  to  go  I  Imow  not  whi- 
ther ;  but  he  shall  no  loncer  triumph  in  his  widc- 
edness ;  he  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  be  banished 
from  the  house  of  his  protector.  He  shall  set 
out  for  his  mother's  this  very  day ;  I  will  write 
to  her  in  audi  a  manner  aa  smdl  infiirm  her  tiiat 
he  has  oflnsnded  me,  without  particalariaipg  tiie 
nature  of  his  fiiidts.  I  will  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  his  credit  with  his  own  fih- 
mily,  and  this  shall  be  my  security  against  lua 
doing  further  misdiief.  May  he  repent,  and  be 
forgiven. 

"  Markham  deserves  punishment,  but  not  in 
the  same  degree."—''  I  confess  it,"  said  he, ''  and 
will  submit  to  whatever  your  lordship  shall  cb- 
join."-^"  You  shall  only  be  banished  for  a  time, 
but  he  fbr  ever.  I  will  send  you  abroad,  on  a 
business  that  sl^all  put  you  in  a  way  to  do  credit 
to  yourself,  and  service  to  me.— ^n  Robert, 
have  vou  ahy  objection  to  ray  sentaice  ?" — "  My 
lord,'-^d  he,  '^  I  have  gr«it  reason  to  distrust 
myself;  I  am  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  and 
your  superior  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness;  and 
I  will  henceforward  submit  to  you  m  all  things." 

The  Baron  ordered  two  of  his  servants  to  pack 
up  Wenlock's  clothes  and  necessaries,  and  to  act 
out  with  him  that  very  day ;  he  bade  some  otbers 
keep  an  /eye  upon  him  lest  he  should  escape.  As 
soon  as  they  were  ready,  my  lord  wished  him  a 
good  journey,  and  gave  him  a  letter  fbr  hia  mo^ 
ther.  He  cCeparted  without  saying  a  word,  in 
a  sullen  kind  of  r^ntment;  but  his  countenance 
shewed  the  inward  agitations  of  iiis  mind. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  every  mouth  waa 
opened  against  him ;  a  thousand  storiea  canoe 
out  that  tney  never  heard  before.  The  Baion 
and  his  sons  were  astonished  that  he  should  go 
on  so  long  without  detection.    My  lord  sighed 
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deeply  at  the  thongfats  of  Edmund's  expulsioii, 
and  ardently  wished  to  knoW  what  was  become 
of  him. 

Sir  Robert  took*  the  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  explanation  with  his  brother  William ;  he 
took  shame  to  himself  for  some  part  of  his  past 
behariour.  Mr  William  owned  his  affection  to 
Edmund,  and  justified  it  by  his  merit  and  at- 
tachment to  him,  which  were  such  that  he  was 
certain  no  time  or  distance  could  alter  them.  He 
accepted  his  brother's  acknowledgment,  as  a  full 
amends  for  all  that  had  passed,  and  b^ged  that 
henceforward  an  entire  loveand  confidence  might 
ever  subsist  between  them.  These  new  regula- 
tions restored  peace,  confidence,  and  harmony 
in  the  castle  of  Lovel. 

At  length  the.day  arrived  for  the  combatants 
to  meet.  The  Lord  Graham,  with  twelve  fbl- 
lowers,  gentlemen,  and  twelve  servants,  was 
ready  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  receive  them. 

The  first  that  entered  the  field  was  Sir  Philip 
Barclay,  Knight,  armed  completely,  excepting 
his  head-piece ;  Hugh  Rugbv,  his  Esquire,  bear- 
ing his  lance ;  John  Barnard,  his  page,  carrying 
his  helmet  and  spurs ;  and  two  servants  in  his 
proper  livery.  The  next  came  Edmund,  the  heir 
of  Lovel,  followed  by  his  servant  John  Wyatt; 
Zadisky,  followed  by  his  servant  ^ 

At  a  short  distance  came  the  Lord  CUfford,  as 
judge  of  the  field,  with  his  Esquire,  two  pages, 
and  two  livery  servants ;  followed  by  his  eldest 
80u,4ii»  nephew,  and  a  gentleman  his  friend, 
each  attended  by  one  servant.  He  also  brought 
a  surgeon  of  note  to  take  care  of  the  wounded. 

Th»  Lord  Graham  saluted  them ;  and  by  his 
order  they  took  their  places  without  the  lists, 
and  the  trumpet  sounded  for  the  challenger.  It 
was  answered  by  the  defendant,  who  soon  after  ap- 
peared, attended  by  three  gentlemen  his  Mends, 
with  each  one  servant,  beside  his  own  proper 
attendants. 

A  place  was  erected  for  the  Lord  Cliffbrd,  as 
judge  of  the  field ;  he  desired  Lord  Graham 
would  share  the  office,  who  accepted  it,  on  con- 
dition that  the  combatants  should  make  no  ob- 
jection ;  and  they  agreed  to  it  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  respect.  They  consulted  t(^ther 
on  many  points  of  honour  and  ceremony  between 
the  two  combatants- 

They  appointed  a  marshal  of  the  field,  and 
other  inferior  officers,  usually  employed  on  these 
occasions.  The  Lord  Graham  sent  the  marshal 
for  the  challenger,  desiring  him  to  declare  the 
cause  of  his  quarrel  before  his  enemy.  Sir  Philip 
Harclay  then  advanced,  and  thus  spoke : 

"  I,  Philip  Harclay,  knujht,  challenge  Wal- 
ter, commonly  called  LoifHlLovel,  as  a  base, 
treacherous,  and  bloody  man,  who  by  his  wicked 
arts  and  devices,  did  lall,  or  caused  to  be  killed, 
his  kinsman,  Arthur  Lord  Lovel,  my  dear  and 
noble  friend.  I  am  called  upon,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  I  will 


prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  affirmed  at  the 
peril  of  my  life."      • 

Lord  Graham  then  bade  the  defendant  an- 
swer to  the  charge.  Lord  Lovel  stood  fbrth  be- 
fore his  followers,  and  thus  replied : 

'^  I,  Walter,  Baron  of  Lovel,  do  deny  the 
charge  against  me,  and  affirm  it  to  be  a  base, 
&lse,  and  malicious  accusation  of  this  Sir  Philip 
Harclay,  which  I  believe  to  be  invented  by  him- 
self, or  else  framed  by  some  enemy,  and  told  to 
him  for  wicked  ends;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  will 
maintain  my  own  honour,  and  prove  him  to  be 
a  false  traitor,  at  the  hazard  of  my  own  life,  and 
to  the  punishment  of  his  presumption." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Lord  Graham, — "  Will  not 
this  quarrel  admit  of  arbitration  ?" — ''  No,"  re- 
plied Sir  Philip ;  "  when  I  have  justified  this 
charge,  I  have  more  to  bring  against  him. — I 
trust  in  God  and  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  - 
defy  that  traitor  to  the  death !"  Lord  CHffiird 
then  spoke  a  few  words  to  Lord  Graham,  who 
hnmediately  called  to  the  marshal,  and  bade  him 
open  the  lists,  and  deliver  their  weapons  to  the 
combatants. 

While  the  marshal  was  arranging  the  combat- 
ants and  their  followers,  Edmund  approached 
his  friend  and  patron  ;  he  put  one  knee  to  the 
ground,  he  embraced  his  knees  with  the  strong- 
est emotions  of  grief  and  anxiety.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  complete  armour,  with  his  vizor  down ; 
his  device  was  a  hawthorn,  with  a  graft  of  the 
roee  upon  it,  the  motto— TAu  is  not  my  true 
parent ;  but  Sir  Philip  bade  him  take  these 
¥rords — EJrttctu  arbor  cognoscitur. 

Sir  Phiap  embraced  the  youth  with  strong 
marks  of  affection :  *'  Be  composed,  my  child  1 
said  he ;  '^  I  have  neither  guilt,  fear,  nor  doubt 
in  me ;  I  am  so  certain  of  success,  that  I  bid  you 
be  prepared  for  the  consequence."  Zadisky  em- 
braced his  friend,  he  comforted  Edmund,  be 
suggested  every  Uiing  that  could  confirm  his 
hopes  of  success. 

The  marshal  waited  to  deliver  the  spear  to  Sir 
Philip;  he  now  presented  it  with  the  usual  form. 
— ^'  Sir,  receive  your  lance,  and  God  defend  the 
right !"— "  Sir  Philip  answered,  ''  Amen  »"  in 
a  voice  that  was  heard  by  all  present. 

He  next  presented  his  weapon  to  Lord  Lovel 
with  the  same  sentence,  wholikewise  answered 
"  Amen !"  with  a  good  courage.  Immediately  the 
lists  were  cleared,  and  the  combatants  b^an  to  * 
fight. 

They  contended  a  long  time  with  equal  skill 
and  courage ;  at  length  Sir  Philip  unhorsed  his 
antagonist.  The  judges  ordered,  that  either  he 
should  alight  or  suffer  his  enemy  to  remount ; 
he  chose  tne  former,  and  a  short  combat  on  foot 
ensued.  The  sweat  ran  off  their  bodies  with  the 
violence  of  the  exercise.  Sir  PhiHp  watchad 
every  motion  of  his  enemy,  and  strove  to  wcfflry 
him  out,  intending  to  wound,. but  not  to  kill 
him,  unless  obliged  for  his  own  safety. 
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He  thrust  liit  wwoird  thmugh  hit  UA  mn, 
and  demanded  whether  he  would  cooiew  the 
fact  ?  Lord  Level  enraged,  aniwered,  he  would 
die  sooner.  Sir  Philip  then  passed  the  sword 
through  his  hody  twiee,  and  Lord  Lorel  fell, 
crying  out  that  he  was  slain. 

''  I  hone  not/'  said  Sir  Philip,  ^'  for  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  for  you  to  do  before  you 
'die :  Confess  vour  sins,  and  endeavour  to  atone 
for  them,  as  tneonlv ground  tohopefor  pardon." 
Lord  Lovel  replied,  "  You  are  the  victor,  use 
your  good  fortune  generously." 

Sir  Philip  took  away  his  sword,  and  then  wa- 
ved it  over  his  head,  and  beckoned  for  asiistanse. 
The  judges  sent  to  beg  Sir  Philip  to  spare  the 
life  of  his  enemy.  <'  I  will,"  said  he,  "  upon 
condition  that  he  will  make  an  honest  oonlea- 
sion." 

Lord  Lovel  desired  a  surgeon  and  a  confessor. 
"  You  shall  have  both,"  said  Sir  Philip ; ''  but 
you  must  first  answer  me  a  question  or  two. 
bid  you  kill  your  kinsman  or  not?"—''  It  was- 
not  my  hand  that  killed  him,"  answered  the 
woundied  man.  ''  It  was  done  by  your  own 
order,  however  ?  You  shall  have  no  assistance 
till  you  answer  this  point" — '*  It  was,"  said  he, 
''  and  heaven  is  just." — **  Bear  witness  all  pre« 
sent,"  said  ^  Philip,  *'  he  confesses  the  £buA  !" 

He  then  beckoned  Edmund,  who  i^proached. 
**  Take  off  your  hehnet,"  said  he ;  "  look  on 
that  youth,  he  is  the  son  of  your  injured  kins* 
man.  — ''  It  is  himself,"  said  the  Lord  Lovel, 
and  fainted  away. 

Sir  Philip  then  calledfora  surgeonand  a  priesty 
both  of  which  Lord  Graham  had  providea ;  the 
former  began  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  and  his 
assistants  poured  a  coroial  into  his  mouth.— 
"  Preserve  his  Hie,  if  it  be  possible,"  said  Sir 
Philip ;  **  for  much  depends  upon  it." 

He  then  took  Edmund  by  the  hand,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  all  the  company.  <'  In  this  young 
tnan,"  said  he,  "  you  see  the  true  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lovd !  Heaven  has  in  its  own  wav 
made  him  the  instrument  to  discover  the  deata 
of  his  parents.  His  father  was  assassins  ted  hj 
order  cSf  that  widced  man,  who  now  receives  his 
punishment ;  his  mother  was,  by  his  cruel  treat- 
ment, compelled  to  leave  her  own  house ;  she 
was  delivered  in  the  fields,  and  perished  herself 
in  seeking  a  shelter  for  her  infant.  I  have  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  every  thing  I  sajf,  which  I  am 
ready  to  communicate  to  every  person  who  de- 
sires to  know  the  particulars ;  Heaven,  by  my 
hand,  has  chastised  him ;  he  has  confessed  thie 
fiu:t  I  accuse  him  of,  and  it  remains  that  he 
make  restitution  of  the  fortune  and  honours  he 
hath  usurped  so  long." 

Edmund  kneeled,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  his  noble  friend 
and  champion  was  crowned  with  victory..  The 
lords  and  gentlemen  gathered  round  them ;  thej 
congratulated  them  both ;  while  Lord  Lovel  a 


friends  and  USkmen  were  erapbiyed  m  tdoM 
care  of  him.  Lord  Clifford  took  Sir  Pfaifips 
hand. — ''  You  have  acted  with  so  much  hoDov 
and  prudence,  that  it  is  presmoptuona  to  ofc 
you  advice ;  but  what  mean  yoa  to  do  with  the 
wounded  man?" — "  I  have  not  detenDined,' 
said  he ;  ''I  thank  you  fiv  the  hant,  and  bqg 
your  advioe  how  to  proceed." — ^  Let  ua  esn- 
sult  Lord  Graham,"  relied  he.  Lord  Grahams- 
sisted  upon  their  gpiiMr  all  to  his  caatle  ;  ^' lliere,* 
said  he,  "  you  will  have  impartial  witnesKs  tf 
aU  that  passes."  &  Philip  was  unwilliiig  to  ghc 
so  much  trouble.  The  Ixn-d  Graham  protested 
he  would  be  proud  to  do  any  scrvic^to  so  noUe 
a  gentleman.  Lord  Clifford  enfbrc^d'liis  reqiiert, 
saying,  it  was  better  upon  all  aocounts  to  knp 
their  prisoner  on  this  sule  the  harden,  till  they 
saw  what  turn  his  health  would  take,  and  ts 
keqp  him  safely^  till  he  had  settled  hia  worifly 
a£&irs. 

This  resolution  being  taken.  Lord  GitaliSB 
invited  the  wounded  man  and  his  friends  to  Ui 
castle,  as  being  the  nearest  place  where  he  couU 
beloc^ged  and  taken  proparcaie  of,  it  being  dsn- 
gerous  to  carry  him  farther.  They  accepted  the 
proposal  with  many  acknowled^ncnta  ;  aad, 
having  made  a  kind  of  litter  of  boug^  tliejaD 
proceeded  to  Lord  Graham's  castle,  where  they 
put  Lord  Lovel  to  bed,  and  the  maageaa  dreM 
nis  wounds,  and  desired  he  might  he  kept  quie^ 
not  knowing  at  present  whether  they  were  dsa- 
gerous  or  not. 

About  an  hour  after,  the  woimded  man  oon- 
plained  of  thirst ;  he  asked  for  tne  sargeon,  sad 
inquired  if  his  life  was  in  danger  ?  ThesiuMeoe 
answered  him  doubtfully.  Heasked, — '^\^%Be 
is  Sir  PhiHp  HarcUy?"^— "In  the  castle.*- 
"  Where  is  that  youiu;  man  whom  he  caDs  the 
heir  of  Lovel  ?"— "  He  is  here,  too.-—"  Tha 
I  am  surrounded  with  my  enemies.  I  want  ts 
speak  to  one  of  my  own  servants,  without  wit- 
nesses ;  let  one  be  sent  to  me." 

The  surgeon  withdrew,  and  acquainted  die 
gentlemen  below.  "  He  shall  not  .speak  to  anjr 
man,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  but  in  my  presence. 
He  went  with  him  mto  the  sick  man's  room. 
Upon  the  sight  of  Sir  Philip,  he  seoaoed  in  gnat 
agitation.  "  Am  I  not  allowed  to  speak  with  ny 
own  servant  ?"  said  he. — "  Yes,  sir,  you  may  ; 
but  not  without  witnesses." — "  Then  I  am  t 
prisoner,  it  seems?" — "  No,  not  so,  sir,  bot 
some  csution  is  necessary  at  present :  But  com- 
pose yourself,  I  do  not  wish  for  your  dea^"— 
"  Then  why  did  yon  seek  it  ?  I  never  injured 
you." — "  Yes,  you  have,  in  the  person  of  ny 
friend,  and  I  am  only  me  instrument  of  jus- 
tice in  the  hand  dlReaven ;  endeavour  to  nuke 
atonement  while  life  is  spared  to  yoo. — ShsD  1 
send  the  priest  to  you  ?  perhsps  he  may  oonvioce 
you  of  toe  necessity  of^  restitution,  in  order  to 
obtain  forgiveness  q£  your  sins." 

Sir  Philip  sent  for  the  priest  and  the  snigeon. 
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and  obliged  the  servant  to  retire  widi  him.  I 
leaye  you,  sir,  to  the  care  of  these  gentlemen ; 
and  wnenever  a  third  person  is  admitted,  I  will 
be  his  attendant :  I  wdl  visit  you  again  within 
an  hour."  He  then  retired,  and  consulted  his 
firiends  below ;  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  time 
should  be  lost.  "  You  will  then,"  said  he,  "  ac- 
company me  into  the  sick  man's  apartment  in 
an  hour  s  time." 

Within  the  hour.  Sir  Philip,  attended  by  Lord 
Clifford  and  Lord  Graham,  entered  the  chamber, 
liord  Lovel  was  in  great  emotion ;  the  priest 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  the  surgeon  on  the 
other ;  the  former  exhorted  him  to  confess  his 
sins,  the  other  desired  he  might  be  left  to  his  re- 
pose. Lord  Lovel  seemed  in  great  anguish  of 
mind ;  he  trembled,  and  was  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. Sir  Philip  entreated  him,  with  the  piety 
of  a  confessor,  to  consider  his  soul's  health  be- 
fore that  of  his  body.  He  then  asked  Sir  Philip, 
by  what  means  he  knew  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  death  of  his  kinsman. — "  Sir,"  replied 
he,  *'  it  was  not  merely  by  human  means  this 
fact  was  discovered.  There  is  a  certain  apart- 
ment in  the  Castle  of  Lovel,  that  has  been  shut 
up  these  one-and-twenty  years,  but  has  lately 
been  opened  and  examined  into." 

*'  Oh  heaven  !"  exclaimed  he,  '*  then  Greofl^ 
must  have  betrayed  me  I" — "  No,  sir,  he  has 
not;  it  was  revealed  ih  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  to  that  youth  whom  it  most  concerns. 
— *'  How  can  he  be  the  heir  of  Lovel?" — ''  By 
being  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  woman,  whom 
you  cruelly  obliged  to  leave  her  own  house,  to 
avoid  being  compelled  to  wed  the  murderer  of 
her  husband :  we  are  not  ignorant,  moreover,  of 
the  fictitious  funeral  you  made  for  her.  All  is 
discovered,  and  you  will  not  tell  us  any  more 
than  we  know  already ;  but  we  desire  to  have  it 
confirm^  by  your  confession." — "  The  judg- 
ments of  heayen  are  falling  upon  me !"  said  Lord 
Lovel.  '^  I  am  childless,  and  one  is  arisen  fVom 
the  grave  to  claim  my  inheritance." — "  Nothing 
then  hinders  you  to  do  justice  and  make  resti- 
tution ;  it  is  for  the  ease  of  your  conscience ; 
and  you  have  no  other  way  of  making  atonement 
for  all  the  mischief  you  have  done." — '*  You 
know  too  much,"  said  the  criminal,  '^  and  I 
will  relate  what  you  do  not  know. 

"  You  may  remember,"  proceeded  he,  *^  that 
I  saw  you  once  at  my  uncle's  house ;  I  well  re- 
member it.  At  thi'it  time  my  mind  was  disturbed 
.  by  the  baleful  passion  of  envy ;  it  was  from  that 
root  all  my  bad  actions  sprung." — *^  Praise  be  to 
God !"  said  the  good  priest ;  "  he  hath  touched 
your  heart  with  true  c^^^ition,  and  you  shew 
the  effect  of  his  mercie^  you  will  do  justice, 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  repent- 
ance unto  salvation."— Sir  Philip  desired  the  pe- 
nitent to  proceed. 

*'  My  kinsman  excelled  me  in  every  kind  of 
merit,  in  the  graces  of  person  and  mind,  in  all 
his  exercises,  and  in  every  accomplishment.    I 
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was  totally  edipyied  by  him,  and  I  hated  to  be 
in  his  comnany  ,*  but  what  finished  my  aversion, 
was  his  addressing  the  lady  upon  wnom  I  had 
fixed, my  affections ;  I  strove  to  rival  him  there, 
but  she  gaye  him  the  preference ;  that,  indeed, 
was  only  his  due ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see, 
or  acknowledge  it. 

''  The  most  bitter  hatred  took  possession  of  my 
breasty  and  I  vowed  to  revenge  tne  supposed  in- 
jury as  soon  as  opportunity  should  offer.  I  bu- 
ried my  resentment  deep  in  my  heart,  and  out- 
wardly appeared  to  rgoice  at  his  success  ;  I  made 
a  merit  ot  resigning  my  pretei^sions  to  him,  but 
I  could  not  beu*  to  be  present  at  his  nuptials : 
I  retired  to  my  Other's  seat,  and  brooded  over 
my  revenge  in  secret.  My  father  died  this  year, 
and  soon  after  my  uncle  followed  him ;  within 
another  year  my  kinsman  was  summoned  to  at* 
tend  the  king  pn  his  Welsh  expedition. 

'*  As  soon  as  I  heard  he  was  gone  from  home, 
I  resolved  to  prevent  his  return,  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  possessing  his  title,  fortune,  and  his 
lady.  I  hired  messengers,  who  were  constantly 
going  and  coming,  to  give  me  intelligence  of  all 
that  passed  at  the  casUe  j  I  went  there  soon  af-< 
ter,  imder  pretence  of  visiting  my  kinsman.  My 
spies  brought  me  an  account  of  all  that  happen- 
ed ;  one  informed  me  of  the  event  of  the  battle, 
but  could  not  tell  whether  my  riyal  was  living 
or  dead ;  I  hoped  the  latter,  tnatl  mi^t  avoi^ 
the  crime  I  meditated;  I  reported  his  daith  to  hh 
lady,  who  took  it  very  heavily. 

*^  Soon  after,  a  messenger  arrived  with  tidings 
that  he  was  aHye  and  weU,  and  hsd  obtained 
leave  to  return  home  immediately. 

^'  I  instantly  dispatched  my  two  emissaries  to 
intercept  him- on  the  way.  He  made  so  muc^ 
haste  to  return,  that  he  was.  met  within  a  mile 
of  his  own  castle ;  he  had  out-rode  his  servants, 
and.  was  alone :  They  killed  him,  and  drew  him 
aside  out  of  the  hi^way.  They  then  came  to  me 
with  all  speed,  and  d^ired  my  orders ;  it  was 
then  about  sunset ;  I  sent  them  back  to  fetch 
the  dead  body,  which  they  brought  priyately 
into  the  castle :  they  tied  it  neck  and  heels,  and 
put  it  into  a  trunk,  which  they  buried  under  the 
floor  in  the  closet  you  mentioned.  The  sight  of 
the  body  stung  me  to  the  heart ;  I  then  felt  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  but  it  was  too  late ;  I  took 
every  precaution  that  prudence  suggested  to  pre- 
yent  the  discpverv  ;  but  nothing  can  be  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  neaven. 

''  From  that  fatal  hour  I  have  neyer  known 
peace,  always  in  fear  of  something  impending  to 
discover  my  guilt,  and  to  bring  me  to  shame  ;  at 
length  I  am  overtaken  by  justice.  I  am  brought 
to  a  severe  reckoning  here,  and  I  dread  to  meet 
one  more  seyere  hereafter." 

''  Enough,"  said  the  priest ;  "  you  have  done 
a  good  work,  my  son  !  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  and 
now  this  burden  is  off  your  mind,  the  rest  will 
be  made  easy  to  you."  -  •  ,. 

Lord  Lovel  took  a  minute^s  repose,  and  then 
2  s 
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went  od.— '^  I  hope,  by  the  hint  you  gave.  Sir 
Philip,  the  poor  ladV  is  yet  alive  ? ' — "  No,  sir, 
she  is  not;  but  sne  died  not  till  after  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  whom  heaven  made  its  in- 
strument to  discover  and  avenge  the  death  of 
both  his  parents." — "  Thej  are  well  avenged  !" 
Said  he.  **  I  have  no  children  to  lament  for 
me ;  all  mine  have  been  taken  firom  roe  in  the 
bloom  of  youth ;  only  one  daughter  lived  to  be 
twdve  years  old ;  I  intended  her  for  a  wife  for 
one  of  my  nephews,  but  within  three  months 
I  have  buried  her."  He  sighed,  wept,  and  was 
silent. 

The  gentlemen  present  lifted  up  their  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven  in  silence.  ^*  The  will  of 
heaven  be  obeyed  !"  said  the  priest.  '^  My  pe- 
nitent has  confessed  all ;  what  more  would  you 
require  ?" — "  That  he  make  atonement,"  said 
Sir  Philip ;  *^  that  he  surrender  the  title  and  es- 
tate to  the  right  heir,  and  dispose  of  his  own  pro- 
per fortune  to  his  nearest  relations,  and  resign 
nimself  to  penitence  and  preparation  for  a  future 
state.  For  this  time  I  leave  him  with  you,  father, 
and  will  join  my  prayers  with  yours  for  his  re- 
pentance." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Barons  and  the  surgeon ;  the  priest  alone 
remaining  with  him.  As  noon  as  they  were  out 
of  hearing.  Sir  Philip  questioned  the  surgeon 
^nceming  his  patient's  situation ;  who  answer- 
^\d,  that  at  present  he  saw  no  signs  of  immediate 
danger,  but  he  could  not  yet  pronounce  that 
there  was  none.  *'  If  he  were  mortally  wound- 
ed," said  he,  *'  he  could  not  be  so  well,  nor 
-speak  so  long  without  faintness ;  and  it  is  ray 
opinion  that  he  will  soon  recover,  if  nothing 
happens  to  retard  the  cure." — "  Then,"  said  Sir 
Philip,  *'  keep  this  opinion  from  him ;  for  I 
would  suffer  the  fear  of  death  to  operate  on  him 
until  he  hath  performed  some  necessary  acts  of 
juatice :  Let  it  only  be  known  to  these  noble- 
men, upon  whose  honour  I  can  rely,  and  I  trust 
they  will  improve  my  request  to  you,  sir." — 
'*  I  join  in  it,"  said  Lord  Clifford,  "  from  the 
■ame  motives." — **  I  insist  upon  it,"  said  Lord 
Graham ;  "  and  I  can  answer  for  my  surgeon's 
discretion."—-''  My  lords,"  said  the  surgeon, 
"  you  may  depend  upon  my  fidelity ;  and,  after 
what  I  have  just  he»rd,  my  conscience  is  enga- 
ged in  this  noble  gentleman's  behalf,  and  1  will 
do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  second  your  in- 
tentions."— "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Philip, 
**  and  you  may  depend  on  my  gratitude  in  re- 
turiL  I  presume  you  will  sit  up  with  him  to- 
night :  if^  any  danger  should  arise,  1  desire  to 
be  called  immediately ;  but  otherwise,  I  would 
suffer  him  to  rest  quietly,  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  the  following  day." — 
''  i  shall  obey  Tour  directions,  sir ;  my  necessary 
attendance  will  give  me  a  pretence  not  to  leave 
him,  and  thus  I  shall  hear  all  that  passes  be- 
tween him  and  all  that  visit  him." — "  You  will 


oblige  me  highly,"  said  Sir  PhiUp,  ^'midlibaB 
go  to  rest  with  confidence  in  your  cfffe.** 

The  suiseon  returned  to  the  sick  man's  dia»- 
ber.  Sir  Philip  and  the  Barons  to  the  ootnpaziT 
below :  they  supped  in  the  great  haU^  witti  au 
the  gentlemen  tnat  were  present  at  the  combat 
Sir  Philip^and  his  Edmund  retired  to  Ihar  re- 
pose, being  heartily  fatigued ;  and  the  caaxpamj 
stayed  to  a  late  hour,  commenting  upoii  the  ae- 
tion  of  the  day,  praising  the  courage  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  noble  kni^t,  and  wishing  a  good 
event  to  his  undertaking. 

Most  of  Lord  Lovel^  friends  went  awaj  as 


soon  as  they  saw  him  safely  lodged,  1 
med  of  him,  and  of  their  appearance  in  liis  be- 
half; and  the  few  that  stayed  were  induced  by 
their  desire  of  a  further  information  of  thebse 
action  he  had  committed,  and  to  justify  thdr 
own  characters  and  conduct. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Philip  entered  into  oea- 
sultation  with  the  two  Barons,  on  the  methods 
he  should  take  to  get  Edmund  received  and  ac- 
knowledged as  heir  of  the  house  of  LoveL  They 
were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  criminal  ahonU  be 
kept  in  fear  till  he  had  settled  his  worldly  af- 
fairs, and  they  had  resolved  how  to  ^^pose  of 
him.  With  this  determination  they  enteRd 
his  room,  and  inquired  of  the  surgeon  how  he 
had  passed  the  night. — He  shook  his  head,  and 
said  but  little. 

Lord  Lovel  desired  that  he  might  be  removed 
to  his  own  house.  Lord  Graham  said,  he  oouU 
not  consent  to  that,  as  there  was  evident  danga- 
in  removing  him,  and  appealed  to  the  sargeoo, 
who  confirmed  his  opinion.  Lord  Graham  de- 
sired he  would  make  himself  easy,  and  that  he 
should  have  every  kind  of  assistance  there. 

Sir  Philip  then  proposed  to  send  fc»>  the  Lotd 
Fitz-Oweii,  who  should  see  that  all  possible  care 
was  taken  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  would  as- 
sist him  in  settUng  his  affiiirs.  Lord  Lc^  was 
i^ainst  it ;  he  was  peevish  and  uneasy,  and  de- 
sired to  be  1^  with  only  his  own  servants  to  at- 
tend him.  Sir  Philip  quitted  the  room  with  a 
significant  look ;  and  tlie  two  lords  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  situation.  He  interrupt- 
ed them.  '*  It  is  easy  for  men  in  your  situaiion 
to  advise,  but  it  is  difficult  for  one  in  mine  to 
practise ;  wounded  in  body  and  mind,  it  is  na- 
tural that  I  should  strive  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  shame  and  punishment ;  I  thank  you  for  yoor 
kind  offices,  and  beg  I  may  be  left  with  my  own 
servants." — "  With  them,  and  the  surgeon,  you 
shall,"  said  Lord  Graham ;  and  they  both  re- 
tired. 

Sir  Philip  met  th^  below.  ^<  My  lotds," 
said  he,  "  I  am  deama  that  my  Lord  Fits- 
Owen  idiould  be  aent  for,  and  that  he  mav  hear 
his  brother's  confession  ;  for  I  suspect  tnat  be 
may  hereafter  deny,  what  only  the  tear  of  death 
has  extorted  from  mm ;  with  your  permission  I  an 
determined  to  send  messengers  to-day."    Hiey 
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both  expressed  approbation^  tind  Lord  Clifford 
proposed  to  write  to  him,  saying,  '^  A  letter  from 
an  impa|tial  person  will  have  the  more  weight; 
I  will  send  one  of  my  principal  domestics  with 
your  own."  This  ftieasure  being  resolved  upon^ 
Lord  Clifford  retired  to  write,  and  Sir  Philip  to 
prepare  his  servants  for  instant  departure.  Ed- 
mund desired  leave  to  write  to  Father  Oswald, 
and  John  Wyat^  was  ordered  to  be  the  bearer  of 
his  letter.  When  the  Lord  Clifford  had  finished 
his  letter,  he  read  it  to  Sir  Philip  and  his  chosen 
fKends,  as  follows: 

*'  Right  Hon.  my  good  Lord, 
y  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  acnuaint  your  lord- 
ship, that  there  has  been  a  solemn  combat  at 
arms  between  your  brother-in-law,  the  Lord 
Lovel,  and  Sir  Philip  Harclay,  Knt  of  York- 
shire. It  was  fought  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Graham,  who,  with  myself,  was  appoint- 
ed judge  of  the  field ;  it  was  fairly  won,  and  Sir 
Philip  is  the  conqueror.  After  he  had  gained  the 
victory,  he  declared  at  large  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  and  that  he  had  revenged  the  death  of 
Arthur  Lord  Lovel,  his  friend,  whom  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lovel  had  assassinated,  that  he  might 
enjoy  his  title  and  estate.  The  wounded  man 
confessed  the  fact ;  and  Sir  Philip  cave  him  his 
life,  and  only  carried  off  his  sword  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.  Both  the  victor  and  the  vanquish- 
ed were  conveyed  to  Lord  Graham's  castle,  where 
the  Lord  Lovel  now  lies  in  great  danger.  He  is 
desirous  to  settle  his  worldly  affitirs,  and  to  make 
his  peace  with  God  and  man.  Sir  Philip  Har- 
day  says,  there  is  a  male  heir  of  the  house  of 
Level,  for  whom  he  claims  the  title  and  estate  : 
but  he  is  very  desirous  that  your  lordship  should 
be  present  at  the  disposal  of  your  brother's  pro- 
pertv,  that  of  right  belongs  to  him,  of  which  your 
childr^  are  the  undoubted  heirs.  He  also  wants 
to  consult  you  in  many  other  points  of  honour 
and  equity.  Let  me  entreat  you,  on  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  to  set  out  immediately  for  Lord 
Graham's  castle,  where  vou  will  be  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  ana  hospitality.  You  will 
hear  things  that  will  surprise  youasmuch  as  they 
do  me ;  you  will  judge  of  them  vrith  that  justice 
and  honour  which  speaks  your  character ;  and 
you  will  unite  with  us  in  wondering  at  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  submitting  tojts  decrees,  in  pu- 
nishing the  guilty,  and  doing  justice  to  the  inno- 
cent and  oppressed.  My  best  wishes  and  prayers 
attend  you  and  your  hopeful  family.  My  lord, 
I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

"  Clipfobd." 

Every  one  present  expressed  the  highest  ap- 
probation of  tnis  letter.  Sir  PhUip  gave  qrders 
to  John  Wyatt  to  be  Very  circumspect  in  his  be- 
haviour, to  give  Edmund's  letter  privately  to 
Father  Oswsud,  and  to  make  no  mention  of  him, 
or  his  pretensions  to  Lovel  Castle. 

Lord  Clififbrd  gave  his  servant  the  requisite 


precautions.  Lord  Graham  added  a  note  of  in- 
vitation, and  sent  it  by  a  servant  of  his  own. 
As  soon  as  all  things  were  ready,  the  messengers 
set  out  with  all  speed  for  the  Castle  of  Lovel. 

They  stayed  no  longer  by  the  way  than  to 
take  some  refreshment,  but  rode  night  and  day 
till  they  arrived  there. 

Lord  Fita-Ow^n  was  in  the  parlour  with  his 
children;  Father  Oswald  was  walking  in  the 
avenue  before  the  house,  when  he  saw  three 
messengers,  whose  horses  seemed  jaded  and  the 
riders  utigued,  like  men  come  a  long  journey. 
He  came  up,  just  as  the  first  had  ddivered  his 
message  to  the  porter.  John  Wyatt  knew  him  ; 
he  dismounted,  and  made  signs  that  he  had 
Bomethinff  to  say  to  him ;  he  retired  back  a  few 
steps,  and  John,  with  great  dexterity,  slipped  a 
letter  into  his  hand.  The  father  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  a  welcome*  *'  Who  do  you  come 
firom?'  said  he  aloud. — '*  From  the  Lords 
Graham  and  Clifford,  to  the  Lord  Fitz-Owen  : 
and  we  bringletters  of  consequence  to  the  Baron. 

Oswald  followed  the  messengers  into  the  hall ; 
a  servant  announced  their  arrival.  Lord  Fitz- 
Owen  received  them  in  the  parlour ;  Lord  Clif- 
ford's servant  delivered  his  master's  letter.  Lord 
Graham's  his,  and  they  said  they  would  retire 
and  wait  his  lordship's  answer.  The  Baron  or- 
dered them  some  refreshment.  They  retired, 
and  he  opened  his  letters.  He  read  them  with 
great  agitation,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  he  exclaimed,  '''  My  fears  are  ail  veri* 
fied !  the  blow  is  struck,  and  it  has  fallen  upon 
the  guilty." 

Oswald  came'in  a  minute  after.  "  You  are 
come  in  good  time,"  said  the  Baron.  "  R^id 
that  letter,  that  my  children  may  know  the  con- 
tents." He  read  it  with  a  faltering  voice,  and 
trembling  limbs.  They  were  all  in  great  sur- 
prise. William  looked  down,  and  kept  a  stu- 
died silence.  Sir  Robert  exdauned,  '*  Is  it  pos- 
sible I  can  my  uncle  be  guilty  of  such  an  ac- 
tion ?"— "  You  hear,"  said  the  Baron,  "  he  has 
confessed  it  !"—*♦  But  to  whom  ?"  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert. His  father  replied,  "  Lord  Clifford's  ho- 
nour is  unquestionable,  and  I  cannot  doubt  what 
he  affirms. ' 

Sir  Robert  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as 
one  lost  in  thought ;  at  length  he  seemed  to 
awake.  *'  My  lord,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ed- 
mund is  at  the  bottom  of  this  business.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  Sir  Philip  Harclay  long  agot 
promised  him  his  friendship  ?  Edmund  disap- 
pears; and,  soon  after,  this  man  challenges  «iy 
uncle.  You  know  what  passed  here  before  his 
departure ;  he  has  suggested  this  afikir  te  Sir 
Philip,  and  instigated  nim  to  this  action.  This 
is  the  return  he  has  made  for  the  favours  he  has 
received  from  our  family,  to  which  he  owes 
every  thing !" — "  Softly,  my  son,"  said  the  Ba- 
ron, ''  let  us  be  cautious  of  reflecting  upon  Ed- 
round  ;  there  is  a  greater  hand  in  this  business. 
My  coi\)ecture  was  too  true ;  it  was  in  that  fatal 
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apartment  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstanqes  of  Lord  Lovd's  death ;  he  was, 

^perhaps,  enjoined  to  reveal  them  to  Sir  Philip 
4larcky^  the  hoaom  fViend  of  the  deceased.  The 
mystery  of  that  apartment  is  disclosed,  the  woe 
to  the  guilty  is  accomplished.  There  is  no  re- 
flection upon  any  one ;  Heaven  effects  its  pur- 
poses in  its  own  time  and  manner.  I  and  mine 
are  innocent ;  let  us  worship  and  be  silent !" — 
**  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  said  Sir  Ro- 
bert.— "  To  return  with  the  messengers,"  an- 
swered the  Baron.  "  I  think  it  highly  proper 
that  I  should  see  your  uncle,  and  hear  wnat  he 
has  to  say  ;  my  children  are  his  heirs ;  in  justice 
to  them,  I  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  disposal  of  his  fortune. ' 
— *'  Your  lordship  is  in  tne  right,"  answered 
Sir  Robert,  "  it  concerns  us  all.  I  have  only  to 
ask  your  permission  to  bear  you  company.  * — 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Baron  ;  "  I  have 
only  to  ask  of  you  in  return,  that  you  will  com- 
mand yourself,  and  not  speak  your  mind  hasti- 
ly ;  wait  for  the  proofs  before  you  give  judg- 
ment, and  take  advice  of  your  reason  before  you 
decide  upon  any  thing ;  if  you  reflect  upon  the 
past,  you  will  And  reason  to  distrust  yourself. 
Leave  all  to  me,  and  be  assured  I  will  protect 
your  honour  and  my  own." — "  I  will  obey  you 
m  all  things,  my  lora ;  and  will  make  immediate 
preparation  for  our  departure."  So  saying,  he 
left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr  William  broke 
silence.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  '*  if  you  have  no 
great  objection,  I  b^  leave  also  to  accompany 
you  both  ?" — "  You  shall,  my  son,  if  you  desire 
It ;  I  think  I  can  see  your  motives,  and  your  bro- 
ther's also ;  your  coolness  will  be  a  good  balance 
to  his  warmth  ;  you  shall  go  with  us.  My  son 
Walter  shall  be  his  sister's  protector  in  our  ab- 
sence, and  he  shall  be  master  here  till  we  re- 
turn."— "  I  hope,  my  dear  father,  that  will  not 
be  long ;  I  shaU  not  be  happy  till  you  come 
home/  said  the  fair  Emma. — '^  It  shall  be  no 

,  longer,  my  dearest,  than  till  this  untoward  af- 
&ir  is  settled."  The  Baron  desired  to  know 
when  the  messengers  were  expected  to  return. 
Oswald  took  this  opportunity  to  retire  ;  he  went 
to  his  own  apartment^  and  read  the  letter,  as 
follows  :— 

"  The  Heir  of  Lovel,  to  his  dear  and  reverend 
fHend,  Father  Oswald. 

"  Let  my  fHends  at  the  Castle  of  Lovel  know 
that  I  live  in  hopes  one  day  to  see  them  there. 
If  you  could,  by  any  means,  return  witL  the 
messengers,  your  testimony  would  add  weight 
to  mine ;  perhaps  you  might  obtain  permission 
to  attend  tlie  Baron  ;  I  leave  it  to  you  to  manage 
this.  John  Wyatt  wiH  inform  you  of  all  that 
has  passed  here,  and  that  hitherto  my  succes5?  has 
outrun  my  expectation,  and  almost  ray  wishes. 
I  am  in  the  high  road  to  my  inheritance,  and 
trust,  that  the  Power  who  hath  conducted  me 


thus  far,  will  not  leave  his  work  unfinished.  Tfefl 
my  beloved  William  that  I  live,  and  hope  to  em- 
brace him  before  long.  I  recommend  myadf  t» 
your  holy  prayers  and  blessing,  and  remain  your 
son  and  servant, 

**  Edmitwd-* 

Oswald  then  went  to  the  messengers ;  he  drew 
John  Wyatt  to  a  distance  from  the  rest,  and  got 
the  information  he  wanted.  He  stayed  with  him 
till  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Baron,  to  whom  he 
went  directly  and  prevented  his  question  by  ay- 
ing,  "  I  have  been  talking  with  the  messei^en; 
I  And  they  have  travelled  night  and  day  to  brii^ 
the  kttars  with  all  speed ;  they  only  require  one 
night's  rest,  and  will  be  r^y  to  set  out  wirii  you 
to-morrow." — "  'Tis  well,"  said  the  Baron ; "  iw 
will  set  out  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.** — ^"  My 
lord,"  said  Oswald,  "  I  have  a  favonr  to  beg  ^ 
you  ;  it  is,  that  I  may  attend  you.  I  have  seen 
the  progress  of  this  wonderful  discovCTy,  and  I 
have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  condnsdon  of  it 
Perhaps  my  presence  may  be  of  service  in  dM» 
course  of  your  business." — **  Perhaps  it  may," 
said  the  Baron ;  "  I  have  no  objection,  if  yoa 
desire  to  go." — They  then  separated^  and  went 
to  prepare  for  their  joiumey. 

Oswald  had  a  private  interview  with  Joseph, 
whom  he  informed  of  aU  that  he  knew,  andoa 
resolution  to  attend  the  Baron  in  his  journey  to 
the  north. — "  I  go,"  said  he,  "  to  b»r  witness 
in  behalf  of  injured  innocence.  If  it  he  need^ 
I  shall  call  upon  you ;  therefore  hold  3rourself  in 
readiness,  in  case  you  should  be  sent  for.*"— 
«'  That  I  will,"  said  Joseph,  "  and  mend  my 
last  remains  of  life  and  strength  ti^iielp  ray 
young  lord  to  his  right  and  title.  Bat  do  they 
not  begin  to  suspect  who  is  the  heir  of  Lovel  r" 
— *'  Not  in  th^east,"  said  Oswald ;  "  they  think 
him  concerned  ni  the  discovery,  but  hav4^  idea 
of  his  being  interested  in  the  event.** — "  Oh, 
father !"  said  Joseph,  "  I  shall  think  every  day 
a  week  till  your  return ;  but  I  wUl  no  lon^ 
keep  you  from  your  repose." — "  Good  m^t," 
said  Oswald  ;  ''  but  I  have  anotlier  visit  to  pay 
before  I  go  to  rest." 

He  left  Joseph,  and  went  on  tip-toe  to  Mr 
William's  room,  and  tapped  at  his  door ; — ^he 
came  and  opened  it.  '*  What  news,  father?" 
— *'  Not  much ;  I  have  only  orders  to  t^  you 
that  Edmund  is  well,  and  as  much  your  irieod 
as  ever." — "  1  guessed,"  said  William,  "  that 
we  should  hear  something  of  him.  I  have  still 
another  guess."— '^  What  is  that,  my  chUd  ?"— 
*'  That  we  shall  see  or  hear  of  him  where  we  are 
going." — "  It  is  very  likely,"  said  Oswald  ;  "  and 
I  would  have  you  be  prepared  for  it ; — I  am 
confident  we  shall  hear  nothing  to  his  discredit.** 
— *'  I  am  certain  of  that,"  said  William,  «  and 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  him.  I  conclude  that  he  k 
under  the  protection  of  Sir  Philip  Harclay."— 
*'  He  is  so,"  said  OsWald  ;  *'  I  had  my  informi- 
tion  from  Sir  Philip's  servant,  who  is  one  of  &e 
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messengers,  and  was  guide  to  the  others  in  their 
way  hither." — After  some  farther  conversation 
they  separated,  and  each  went  to  his  repose.    . 

The  next  morning  the  whole  party  set  out  on 
their  journey  ;  they  travelled  by  easy  stages  on 
account  of  the  Baron's  health,  which  began  to 
be  impaired,  and  arrived  in  health  and  spirits  at 
the  castle  of  Lord  Graham,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by 
the  noble  master. 

The  Lord  Lovel  had  recovered  his  health  and 
strength  as  much  as  possible  in  the  time,  and 
was  impatient  to  be  gone  from  thence  to  his  own 
honse.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  arrival 
of  his  brother  and  nephews,  and  expressed  no 
pleasure  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  them.  When 
hir  Philip  Harday  came  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Baron  Fitz-Owen,  the  latter  received  him  with 
civility,  but  with  a  coldness  that  was  apparent. 
Sir  Robert  left  the  room,  doubting  his  resolu- 
tion.' Sir  Philip  advanced,  and  took  the  Baron 
by  the  hand.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  **  I  rejoice 
to  see  you  here.  1  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
bare  civilities  of  such  a  man  as  you.  I  aspire 
to  your  esteem,  to  your  friendship,  and  I  snail 
not  he  happy  till  I  obtain  them.  I  will  make 
you  the  judge  of  every  part  of  my  conduct,  and 
where  you  shall  condemn  me,  I  will  condemn 
myself. ' 

The  Baron  was  softened,  his  noble  heart  felt 
its  alliance  with  its  counterpart,  but  he  thought 
the  situation  of  his  brother  demanded  some  re- 
serve towards  the  man  who  sought  his  life ;  but, 
in  spite  of  himself,  it  wore  off  every  moment — 
Lord  Clifford  related  all  that  had  passed,  with 
the  due  Ngard  to  Sir  Philip's  honour  ;  he  re- 
marked how  nobly  he  concealed  the  cause  of  his 
resentment  against  the  Lord  Lovel  till  the  day 
of  combat,  that  he  might  not  prepossess  the 
judges  tgainst  him.  He  enlarged  on  his  huma- 
nity to  the  vanquished,  on  the  desire  he  express- 
ed to  have  iustice  done  to  his  heirs ;  fihally,  he 
mentioned  his  great  respect  for  the  Lord  Fitz- 
Owen,  and  the  solicitude  he  shewed  to  have  him 
come  to  settle  the  estate  of  the  sickman  in  favour 
of  his  children.  Lord  Clifford  also  employed  his 
son  to  soften  Sir  Robert,  and  to  explain  to  him 
every  doubtful  part  of  Sir  Philip's  behaviour. 

After  the  travellers  had  taken  some  rest,  the 
Lord  Graham  proposed  that  they  should  make  a 
visit  to  the  sick  man's  chamber.  The  lords  sent 
to  acquaint  him  they  were  coming  to  visit  him, 
and  tney  followed  the  messenger.  The  Lord 
Fitz-Owen  went  up  to  the  bedside ;  he  embraced 
his  brother  with  strong  emotions  of  concern ; — 
Sir  Robert  followed  him ;  then  Mr  William. — 
Lord  Lovel  embraced  them,  but  said  nothing ; 
his  countenance  shewed  his  inward  agitations. 
Lord  Fitz-Owen  first  broke  silence.  "  I  hope," 
said  he,  *'  I  see  my  brother  better  than  I  ex- 
pected."— ^Lord  Lovel  bit  his  fingers,  he  pulled 
the  bed-clothes,  he  seemed  almost  distracted ; 
at  length  he  broke  out, — "  I  owe  no  thanks  to 


those  who  sent  for  my  relations!  Sir  Hiilip 
Harclay,  you  have  used  ungenerously  the  ad- 
vantage you  have  gained  over  me !  you  spared 
my  life  only  to  take  away  my  reputation.  You 
have  exposed  me  to  strangers,  and,  what  is  worst, 
to  my  dearest  friends.  When  I  lay  in  a  state  of 
danger,  you  obliged  me  to  say  any  thing,  and 
now  you  take  advantage  of  it,  to  ruin  me  in  my 
friends'  affection.  But,  if  I  recover,  you  may 
repent  it" 

Sir  Philip  then  came  forward.  "  My  lords, 
I  shall  take  no  notice  of  what  this  unhappy  man 
has  lust  now  said ;  I  shall  appeal  to  you,  as  to 
the  honoiurable  witnesses  of  all  that  has  passed  ; 
you  see  it  was  no  more  than  necessary.  I  appeal 
to  you  for  the  motives  of  my  treatment  of  hin^, 
before,  at,  and  after  our  meeting.  }  did  not  take 
his  life,  as  I  might  have  done ;  I  wished  him  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  make  restitution  of 
what  he  unjustly  possesses.  I  was  called  out  to 
do  an  act  of  justice^  I  had  taken  the  heir  of 
Lovel  under  my  protection ;  ray  chief  view  was 
to  see  justice  done  to  him ; — what  r^arded  this 
man  was  but  a  secondary  motive.  This  was  my 
end,  and  I  will  never,  never  lose  sight  of  it. 

Lord  Lovel  seemed  almost  choked  with  pas- 
sion, to  see  every  one  giving  some  marks  of  ap- 
probation and  respect  to  Sir  Philip.  He  called 
out,  '^  I  demand  to  know  who  is  this  pretended 
heir,  whom  he  brings  out  to  claim  my  title  and 
fortune  ?" — "  My  noble  auditors,"  said  Sir  Philip, 
"  I  shall  appeal  to  your  judgment,  in  regard  to 
the  proofs  of  my  ward's  birth  and  family ;  every 
circumstance  shall  be  laid  before  you,  and  you 
shall  decide  upon  them. 

"  Here  is  a  young  m'an  supposed  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  who,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  that 
could  not  have  happened  by  human  contrivances, 
discovers  not  only  who  were  his  real  parents,  but 
that  they  came  to  untimely  deaths.  He  even 
discovers  the  different  places  where  their  bones 
tfre  buried,  both  out  of  consecrated  ground,  and 
appeals  to  their  ashes  for  the  truth  of  his  pre- 
tensions. He  has  also  living  proofs  to  offer,  that 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous.  I  have  de- 
ferred entering  into  particulars,  till  the  arrival 
of  Baron  Fitz-Owen.  I  know  his  noble  heart  and 
honourable  character,  from  one  that  has  long 
been  an  eye-witiJess  of  his  goodness.  Such  is  the 
opinion  I  have  of  his  justice,  that  I  will  accept 
him  as  one  of  the  judges  in  his  brother's  cause. 
I  and  my  ward  will  bring  our  proofs  before  him, 
and  the  company  here  present ;  in  the  course  of 
them,  it  will  appear  that  he  is  the  best  qualified 
of  any  to  judge  of  them,  because  he  can  ascer- 
tain many  of  the  facts  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention.  I  will  rest  our  cause  upon  their 
decision." 

Lord  Graham  applaurjed  Sir  PhiHp's  appeid, 
affirming  his  own  impartiality,  and  calling  upon 
Lord  Clifford  and  his  son,  and  also  his  own 
nephews,  who  were  present.  liOrd  Clifford  said, 
"  Sup  Philip  offers  fairly,  and  like  himself;  there 
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can  be  do  place  nor  persons  more  impartial  than 
the  present,  and  I  presume  the  Lora  Lovel  can 
have  no  objection.' —"  No  objection !"  answer- 
ed he ;  '^  what !  to  be  tried  uke  a  criminal,  to 
have  judges  appointed  over  me^  to  decide  upon 
my  right  to  my  own  estate  and  title  ?  I  will  not 
submit  to  such  a  jurisdicton !" — "Then,"  said 
Sir  Philip,  "  you  had  rather  be  tried  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  have  them  pronounce  sentence 
upon  you  ?  Take  your  choice,  sir ;  if  you  refuse 
the  one,  you  shall  be  certain  of  the  other." — 
Lord  Clifford  then  said,  "  You  will  allow  Lord 
Lovel  to  consider  of  the  proposal ;  he  will  con- 
sult his  friends,  and  be  determined  by  their  ad- 
vice."— Lord  Fitz-Owen  said,  '*  I  am  very  much 
surprised  at  what  I  have  heard.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  Know  all  that  Si^  Philip  Harday  has  to  say 
for  his  ward,  that  I  may  judge  what  my  brother 
has  to  hope  or  fear  ;  I  will  then  give  my  best 
advice,  or  offer  my  mediation,  as  he  may  stand 
in  need  of  them."—"  You  say  well,"  replied 
Lord  Graham,  "  and  pray  let  us  come  directly 
to  the  point.  Sir  Philip,  you  will  introduce  your 
ward  to  this  company,  and  enter  upon  your 
proofs." 

Sir  Philip  bowed  to  the  company ;  he  went 
out,  and  brought  in  Edmund,  encouraging  him 
by  the  way ;  he  presented  him  to  Baron  Fitz-  , 
Owen,  who  looked  very  serious.  *i  Edmund 
Twyford,"  said  he,  "  are  you  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lovel  ?"— "  I  am,  my  lord,"  said  Ed- 
mund, bowing  to  the  ground ;  "  the  proofs  will 
,  appear ;  but  I  araf,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
humble  and  grateful  of  all  your  servants,  and 
the  servant  of  your  virtues." — Sir  Robert  rose  up, 
and  was  going  to  leave  the  room. — "  Son  Roberti 
stay,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  if  there  is  any  fVaud, 
YOU  will  be  pleased  to  detect  it ;  and  if  all  that 
IS  affirmed  be  true,  you  wiU  not  shut  your  eyes 
against  the  light; — you  are  concerned  in  this 
business ;  hear  it  in  silence,  and  let  reason  be 
arbiter  in  your  cause." — He  bowed  to  his  father, 
bit  his  lip,  and  retired  to  the  window.  William 
nodded  to  Edmund,  and  was  silent  All  the 
company  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  youn^  man^ 
who  stood  in  the  midst,  casting  down  his  eyes 
with  modest  respect  to  the  audience ;  while  Sir 
Philip  related  all  the  material  circumstances  of 
his  life,  tbe  wonderful  gradation  by  which  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  m  his  birth,  the  adven- 
tures of  the  haunted  apartment,  the  discovery  of 
the  fatal  closet,  and  the  presumptive  proofs  tnat 
Lord  Lovel  was  buried  there.  At  tnis  part  of 
his  narration  Lord  Fitz-Owen  interrupted  him. 
"  Where  is  this  closet  you  talk  of?  for  I  and 
my  sons  went  over  the  apartment  since  Edmund's 
departure,  and  found  no  such  place  as  you  de- 
scnbe."— "  My  lord,"  said  Edmund,  «  I  can 
account  for  it :  the  door  is  covered  with  tapestry, 
the  a^me  as  the  room,  and  jou  might  easily 
overlook  it ; — ^but  I  have  a  witness  here,"  said 
he,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  he 
drew  out  the  key.    "  If  this  is  not  the  key  of 


that  closet,  let  ite  be  deemed  an  impostor,  and 
all  I  say  a  falsehood.  I  will  risk  my  pretentions 
upon  this  proof." 

'^  And  for  what  purpose  did  you  take  it  away?" 
said  tlie  Baron. — '"To  prevent  any  person  hom 
going  into  it,"  replied  Edmund  ;  "  I  have  vow- 
ed to  keep  it  till  I  shall  open  that  closet  before 
witnesses  appointed  for  that  purpose/* — **  Pn>- 
ceed,  sir,"  said  the  Baron  Fitz-Owen.  Sir  Fhitb 
then  related  the  conversation  between  EdmuDd 
and  Margery  Twyford,  his  supposed  mother.— 
Lord  Fitz-Owen  seemel  in  the  utmost  snrpria. 
He  exclaimed,  "  Can  this  be  tme  ?  strange  <&- 
covery !  unfortunate  child !" — -JEdmnnd's  tean  ' 
bore  witness  to  his  veradity ;  he  was  obfiged  t* 
hide  his  face ;  he  lifted  up  his  clasped  hands  to 
heaven,  and  was  in  great  emotions  daring  aU  tlas 
part  of  the  relation ; — while  Lord  Lovel  groaned, 
and  seemed  in  great  agitation. 

Sir  Philip  then  addressed  himself  Co  Lord  Fits- 
Owen.  *'  My  lord,  there  was  another  persoa 
present  at  the  conversation  between  Edmuod 
and  his  foster-mother,  who  can  witness  to  sA 
that  passed ;  perhaps  your  lordship  can  tell  win 
that  was  ?"— "It  was  fiither  Oswald,-  replied  the 
Baron  ;  "  I  well  remember  that  he  went  with 
him  at  his  request ;  let  him  be  called  in."  He 
was  sent  for,  and  came  immediately.  The  Bano 
desired  him  to  relate  all  that  passed  between 
Edmund  and  bis  mother. 

Oswald  then  b^an.  '*  Since  I  am  now  pn>- 
perly  called  upon  to  testify  what  I  i:now  coa- 
ceming  this  young  man,  I  wiU  speak  the  tmdi, 
without  fear  or  favour  of  any  one  ;  and  I  will 
swear  by  the  rules  of  my  holy  order  to  the  tnith 
of  what  I  shaU  relate."  He  Uien  ateve  a  parti- 
cnlar  account  of  all  that  passed  on  ttiat  oocaaoo, 
and  mentioned  the  tokens  found  on  both  the  in- 
fant and  his  mother.— ''  Where  are  those  tokens 
to  be  seen  ?"  said  the  Lord  Clifford.— 4'  I  have 
them  here,  my  lord,"  said  Edmund,  ^*  and  I 
keep  them  as  my  greatest  treasures."  He  dioi 
produced  them  before  all  the  company. — *'Thee 
IB  no  appearance  of  any  fVaud  or  conasian^"  said 
Lord  Graham  :  "  if  any  man  thinks  he  sees  any, 
let'him  speak. ' — '*  Pray,  my  lord,  sxxSer  we  to 
speak  a  word,"  said  Sir  Robert  **  Do  yon  re- 
member that  I  hinted  my  suspicions  conoennng 
Father  Oswald,  the  night  our  kinsmen  lay  in 
the  east  apartment  ?"*-''  I  do,"  said  the  Baraa. 
— "  Well,  sir,  it  now  appears  that  he  ffid  know 
more  than  he  would  tell  us  {  you  find  he  is  veiy 
deep  in  all  Edmund's  secrets,  and  you  will  jndlge 
what  were  his  motives  fbr  undertaKing  this  jour- 
ney."— "  I  observe  what  you  say,**  answered  Idi 
fatner,  **  but  let  us  hear  all  that  Oswald  has  to 
say ;  I  will  be  as  impartial  as  possible.** — •*  My 
lord,"  returned  Oswald,  "  I  \)eg  you  abo  to  re* 
collect  what  I  said,  on  die  nig^t  your  son  spe^ 
of,  concerning  secrecy  in  certain  matters." — ^  I 
remember  that  also,'  said  the  Baron  ;  "  but  pr»- 
ceed."— «  My  lord,"  continued  OswdU,  -'I 
knew  more  than  I  tiboug^t  myself  at  Ubatj  to 
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tUflckMe  at  tbtt  time ;  but  I  will  now  tell  you 
every  thing.  I  saw  diere  was  something  more 
than  common  in  the  accidents  that  be£l  this 
young  man^  and  in  his  being  called  out  to  sleep 
in  the  east  apartment ;  I  earnestly  desired  him 
to  let  me  be  with  him  on  the  second  night,  to 
which  he  consented  relnetantly ;  we  heaid  a 
great  noise  in  the  rooms  underneath  ;  we  went 
down  stairs  together;  I  saw  him  onen  the  fatal 
closet ;  I  heard  groans  that  piercea  me  to  the 
heart ;  I  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  the  repose 
of  the  spirit  departed ;  I  found  a  seal^  with  the 
arms  of  Level  engraven  upon  it,  which  I  gave 
to  Edmund,  and  he  now  has  it  in  his  posscssbn. 
He  enjoined  me  to  keep  secret  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard,  till  the  time  should  come  to  decliure 
it.  I  conceived  that  I  was  called  to  be  a  witness 
of  these  things ;  besides^  my  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited to  know  the  event ;;  I  theref(M«  desired  to 
be  present  at  the  interview  between  him  and  his 
mother,  which  was  affecting  beyond  expression ; 
I  heard  what  I  have  now  declared  as  nearly  as 
my  memonr  permits  me.  I  hope  no  impartial 
person  will  blame  me  for  any  part  of  my  con- 
duct ;  but  if  they  ^ould,  I  do  not  repent  it  If 
I  should  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  rich  and  great, 
I  shall  have  acquitted  myself  to  Grod  and  my 
conscience.  I  have  no  worldly  ends  to  answer ; 
I  plead  the  cause  of  the  injured  orphan ;  and  I 
think,  also,  that  I  seeond  the  designs  of  Ftovi* 
dence." — '*  You  have  well  spoken,  father,"  said 
the  Lord  Clifibrd ;  *'  your  testimony  is  indeed 
of  consequence." 

'*  It  is  amazing  and  convincing,"  said  Lord 
Graham  ;  "  and  the  whole  story  is  so  well  con- 
nected, that  I  can  see  nothing  to  make  us  doubt 
the  truth  of  it ;  but  let  us  examine  the  proofs." 
Edmund  gave  into  their  hands  the  neckkce  and 
ear-rings  ;  he  shewed  them  the  locket,  with  the 
cypher pf  Lovel,  and  the  seal  with  the  arms;  he 
told  them  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped 
was  in  the  custody  of  his  foster-mother,  who 
would  produce  it  on  demand.  He  b^ed  that 
isome  nreper  persons  might  be  commissioned  to 
go  with  bun  to  examine  whether  or  no  the  bodies 
of  his  parents  were  buried  where  he  affirmed ; 
adding,  that  he  put  his  pretensions  into  their 
hands  with  pleasure^  relying  entirely  upon  their 
honour  and  iustioe. 

During  this  interestinff  scene,  the  criminal 
covered  ms  face,  and  was  silent,  but  he  sent  forth 
bitter  sighs  and  groans,  that  denoted  the  an- 
guish of  his  heart.  At  length  Lord  Graham,  in 
compassion  to  him,  proposed  that  Uiey  dboidd 
retire  and  consider  of  the  proofs,  adding,  "  Lord 
Lovel  must  needs  be  fatigued ;  we  wm  resume 
the  subject  in  his  presence,  when  he  is  disposed 
to  receive  us."  Sir  Philip  Harclay  approadied 
the  bed ;  "  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  I  now  leave  you  in 
the  hands  i>f  your  own  relations ;  they  are  men 
of  strict  honour,  and  I  confide  in  th^rai  to  take- 
care  of  you,  and  of  your  concerns."  They  then 
went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  only  the  Lord 


Fits-Owen  and  his  sous  with  the  criminal.  The^ 
discoursed  of  the  wonderftd  sUnry  of  Edmund^ 
birth,  and  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

After  dinner.  Sir  Philip  requested  another 
conference  with  the  lords,  and  their  prmcipal 
friends.  There  were  present,  also.  Father  Os- 
wald, and  Lord  Graham's  confessor,  who  had 
taken  the  Lord  Lovel's  confession,  Edmund,  and 
Zadisk3r.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Philip, 
"  I  desire  to  know  your  opinion  of  your  proofs, 
and  your  advice  upon  them." 

Lord  Graham  replied,  '^  I  am  desired  to  speak 
for  the  rest  We  think  there  are  strong  pre- 
sumptive proofs  that  this  young  man  is  the  true 
heir  of  Lovel ;  but  they  ought  to  be  confirmed 
and  authenticated.  Of  the  murder  of  the  late 
lord  there  is  no  doubt ;  the  criminal  hath  con- 
fessed it,  and  Uie  circumstances  confirm  it ;  the 
proofs  of  his  crime  are  so  connected  with  those 
of  the  young  man's  birth,  that  one  cannot  be 

Sublic  without  the  other.  We  are  desirous  to 
o  justice,  and  yet  are  unwilling,  for  the  Lord 
Fitz-Owen's  sake,  to  bring  the  criminal  to  pub- 
lic shame  and  punishment.  We  wish  to  find 
out  a  medium ;  we  therefore  desire  Sir  Philip  to 
make  proposals  for  his  ward,  and  let  Lord  Fitz-. 
Owen  answer  for  himself  and  his  brother,  and 
we  will  be  moderators  between  them."  Here 
every  one  expressed  approbation,  and  called  up- 
on Sir  Philip  to  make  nis  demands. 

"  If,"  saia  he,  "  I  were  to  demand  strict  jus- 
tice, I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less 
than  the  life  of  the  criminal ;  but  I  am  a  Christian 
soldier,  the  disciple  of  him  who  i^me  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ; — for  his  sake,"  continued 
he,  crossing  himself,  "  I  fore^  my  revenge,  I 
spare  the  guilty.  If  Heaven  gives  him  time  for 
repentance,  man  should  not  deny  it.  It  is  my 
ward's  particular  request,  that  I  will  not  bring 
shame  upon  the  house  of  his  benefactor,  the 
Lord  Fitz-Owen,  for  whom  he  hath  a  filial  af- 
fection imd  profound  veneration.  My  proposals 
are  these: — First,  that  the  criminal  make  resti- 
tution of  the  title  and  estate,  obtained  with  so 
much  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  lawful  heir, 
whom  he  shall  acknowledge  such  before  proper 
witnesses.  Secondly,  that  he  shall  surrender  his 
own  lawful  inheritance  and  personal  estate  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Fitz-Owen,  in  trust  for 
his  sons,  who  are  his  heirs  of  blood.  Thirdly, 
that  he  shall  retire  into  a  religious  house,  or  else 
quit  the  kingdom  in  three  months'  time ;  and, 
in  eiUier  case,  those  who  enjoy  his  fortune  shall 
allow  him  a  decent  annuitv,  that  he  may  not 
want  the  comforts  of  life.  By  the  last,  I  disable 
him  firom  the  means  of  doing  further  mischief, 
and  enable  him  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  penitence.  These  are  my  proposals,  and 
I  give  htm  four-and-twenty  hours  to  consider  of 
them  ;  if  he  revises  to  comply  with  them,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  proceed  to  severer  measures,  and 
to  a  public  prosecution.  But  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  Fitz-Owen  bids  mc  expect,  from  his  in- 
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fluence  with  hk  brother^  a  compliance  with  pro- 
posals made  out  of  respect  to  his  honourable 
character." 

Lord  Graham  applauded  the  humanity,  pru- 
dence>,  and  piety  of  Sir  Philip's  proposals.  He 
enforced  them  with  all  his  influence  and  elo- 
quence. Lord  Clifford  seconded  him  ;  and  the 
rest  gave  tokens  of  approbation.  Sir  Robert 
Fitz-Owen  then  rose  up : — "  I  b^  leave  to  ob- 
serve to  the  company^  who  are  going  to  dispose 
so  generously  of  another  man's  property,  that 
my  father  purchased  the  castle  and  estate  of  the 
house  of  LoveL  Who  is  to  repay  him  the  money 
for  it?" 

Sir  Phihp  then  said,  *^  I  have  also  a  question 
to  ask.  Who  is  to  pay  the  arrears  of  my  ward's 
estate,  which  he  has  unjustly  been  kept  out  of 
these  one-and- twenty  years  ?  Let  Lord  Clifford 
answer  to  both  points,  for  he  is  not  interested  in 
either."  lord  Clifford  smiled—*^  I  think,"  re- 
turned he,  ''  the  first  question  is  answered  by 
the  second,  and  that  the  parties  concerned  should 
set  one  against  the  other,  especially  as  Lord  Fitz- 
Owen's  onildren  will  inherit  the  fortune,  which 
includes  the  purchase-money."  Lord  Graham 
said,  '*  This  determination  is  both  eouitable  and 
generous,  and  I  hope  will  answer  the  expecta- 
tions on  all  sides." — "  I  have  another  proposal  to 
make  to  my  Lord  Fits-Owen,"  said  Sir  Philip ; 
'^  but  I  first  wait  for  the  acceptance  of  those  al- 
ready made."  Lord  Fitz-Owen  replied,  *'  I  shall 
report  them  to  my  brother,  and  acquaint  the  com- 
pany with  his  resolution  to-morrow." 

They  then  separated ;  and  the  Baron,  with  his 
sons,  returned  to  the  sick  man's  chamber ;  there 
he  exhorted  his  brother,  with  the  piety  of  a  con- 
fessor, to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  make  atonement 
for  them.  He  made  known  Sir  Philip's  propo- 
sals, and  observed  on  the  wonderful  discoverv  of 
his  crime,  and  Uie  punishment  that  followed  it 
*'  Your  repentance,"  continued  he,  "  may  be  ac- 
cepted, and  your  crime  may  yet  be  pardoned. 
K  you  continue  refractory,  and  refuse  to  make 
atonement,  vou  will  draw  down  upon  you  a  se- 
verer punisoment"  The  criminal  would  not 
confess,  and  yet  could  not  deny,  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  observations.  The  Baron  spent  se- 
veral hours  in  his  brother's  chamber ;  he  sent  for 
a  priest,  who  took  his  confession ;  and  they  both 
sat  up  with  him  all  night,  advising,  persuading, 
and  exhorting  him  to  do  justice,  anu  to  comply 
with  the  proposals.  He  was  unwilling  to  ^ve 
up  the  world,  and  yet  more  so  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  public  shame,  disgrace,  and  punishment 

The  next  dav  I^rd  Fitz-Owen  summoned  the 
company  into  nis  brother's  chamber,  and  there 
dedarea,  in  his  name,  that  he  accepted  Sir  Philip 
Harday's  proposals;  that,  if  the  young  man 
could,  as  he  promised,  direct  them  to  the  places 
where  his  parents  were  buried,  and  if  his  birth 
should  be  authenticated  by  his  foster-parents,  he 
should  be  acknowledged  tne  hdr  of  the  house  of 
Lovel.  That,  to  be  certified  of  these  things,  they 


must  commission  proper  persona  to  go  wiA  Yam 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  case  the  truth  showM 
be  made  plain,  they  should  immediately  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Castle  and  estate,  in  the  state 
it  was.  He  desired  Lord  Graham  and  Lord  Clif- 
ford to  choose  the  commissioners,  and  gave  Sir 
Philip  and  Edmund  a  right  to  add  to  them,  eadi, 
another  person." 

Lord  Graham  named  the  eldest  aon  of  1jk4 
Clifford,  and  the  other,  in  return,  named  his  ne- 
phew ;  they  also  chose  thepriest.  Lord  Graham's 
confessor,  and  the  ddest  son  of  Baron  Fiti- 
Owen,  to  his  great  mortification.  Sir  Philip  ap- 
pointed Mr  William  Fitz-Owen,  and  Edmund 
named  father  Oswald  ;  they  chose  out  ^e  ser- 
vants to  attend  them,  who  were  also  to  be  wit- 
nessesofall  that  should  pass.  Lord  Cliffinrd  pro- 
posed to  Baron  Fitz-Owen,  that,  as  aoon  as  ^ 
commissioners  were  set  out,  the  remainder  of  the 
company  should  adjourn  to  his  seat  in  Camber- 
land,  wnither  Lord  Graham  should  be  invited  Is 
accompany  diem,  and  tostay  till  this affiur  was de- 
dded.  After  somedd)ate,thiswasagreed to;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  criminal  should  be  kept 
with  them  till  every  thing  was  properly  setded. 

Lord  Fit2-0wen  gave  his  son  William  the 
charge  to  receive  and  entertain  the  commitine- 
ers  at  the  Casde.  But,  before  thev  aet  oat,  Sk 
Philip  had  a  conference  with  Lord  Fits-Owen, 
concerning  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  ;  in  whidi 
he  insisted  on  the  furniture  and  stock  of  ^ 
farm,  in  consideration  of  the  arrears.  Lord  Fiti- 
Owen  slighdy  mentioned  the  young  man's  edn- 
cation  and  expences.  Sir  Philip  answered, ''  Yoa 
are  right,  my  lord,  I  had  not  thought  of  this 
point ;  we  owe  you,  in  this  respect,  more  thin 
we  can  ever  repiy*  But  you  know  not  half  the 
respect  and  affection  Ecunund  bears  for  you. 
Wnen  restitution  of  his  dtle  and  fortune  is  hiDy 
made,  his  happiness  will  still  depend  onvou." — 
"  How  on  me  ?"  sdd  the  Baron. — "  Why,  be 
will  not  be  happy,  unless  you  honour  him  with 
your  notice  ana  esteem ;  but  this  is  not  all,  I 
must  hope  that  you  will  still  do  more  for  him." 
-^''  Indeed,"  said  the  Baron,  *'  he  has  put  ugj 
regard  for  him  to  a  severe  proof;  what  fiurdier 
can  he  expect  from  me  ?" — *'  My  dear  krd,  be 
not  ofi^nued,  I  have  only  one  more  pronoaal  to 
make  to  you ;  if  you  refuse  it,  I  can  allow  Us 
you ;  and  I  confess  it  requires  a  greatnesa  of 
mind,  but  not  more  than  you  possess,  to  grant 
it"—"  Well,  sir,  speak  your  demand." — "  Sot 
rather  my  request ;  it  is  this  case :  Oase  tokiA 
upon  Edmund  as  the  enemy  of  your  house ;  lode 
upon  him  as  a  son,  and  make  bun  so  indeed."-^ 
"  How  say  you,  Sir  Philip  ?  my  son  !" — "  Yes, 
my  lord,  give  him  your  daughter.  He  is  already 
your  son  in  filial  afiecdon^  your  aon  WilMsm 
and  he  are  sworn  brothers ;  wnat  remains  but  to 
make  him  yours  ?  He  deserves  such  a  pareot, 
^ou  such  a  son ;  and  you  will,  by  this  means, 
ingraft  into  your  fiunily,  the  name,  title,  and 
estate  of  Lovd,  which  mSl  be  entailed  on  ym 
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posterity  for  ever." — "  This  oflfer  requires  much 
consideration,"  returned  the  Baron. — ''  Suffer  me 
to  suggest  some  hints  to  you,"  said  Sir  Philip. 
*'  This  match  is,  I  think,  verily  pointed  out  by 
Providence,  which  hath  conducted  the  dear  boy 
through  so  many  dangers,  and  brought  him  with- 
in view  of  his  happiness ;  look  on  him  as  the  pre- 
cious relic  of  a  noble  house,  the  son  of  my  dear- 
est friend !  or  look  on  him  as  my  son  and  heir, 
and  let  me,  as  his  father,  implore  you  to  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  vour  daughter."  The  Ba- 
ron's heart  was  toucned ;  he  turned  away  his 
face.  "  Oh,  Sir  Philip  Harclay,  what  a  friend 
are  you  I  Why  should  such  a  man  be  our  ene- 
my ?" — "  My  lord,"  said  Sir  Philip,  •'  we  are 
not,  cannot  he  enemies ;  our  hearts  are  already 
allied ;  and  I  am  certain  we  shall  one  day  be  dear 
firiendiB."  The  Baron  suppressed  his  emotions, 
but  Sir  Philip  saw  into  his  heart.  "  I  must  con- 
sult my  eldest  son,"  returned  he.  *'  Then,"  re- 
plied Sir  Phihp,  "  I  foresee  much  difficulty ;  he 
IS  pr^udiced  against  £dmund,  and  thinks  the 
restitution  of  his  inheritance  an  injury  to  your 
lamily.  Hereafter  he  will  see  this  alliance  in  a 
different  light,  and  will  rejoice  that  such  a  bro- 
ther is  added  to  the  family  ;  but  at  present,  he 
will  set  his  face  against  it.  However,  we  will  not 
despair ;  virtue  and  resolution  will  surmount  all 
obstacles.    Let  me  call  in  young  Lovel." 

He  brought  Edmund  to  the  Baron,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  proposal  he  had  been 
making  in  his  name,  my  lora  s  answers,  and  the 
obiections  he  feared  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert. 
Edmund  kneeled  to  the  Baron;  he  took  his 
band  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  *'  Best  of  men, 
of  parents,  of  patrons !"  said  he,  "  I  will  ever  be 
your  son  in  iilial  affection,  whether  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  legally  so  or  not ;  not  one  of  your 
own  children  can  feel  a  stronger  sense  of  love 
and  duty." — "  Tell  me,"  said  the  Baron,  "  do 
you  love  my  daughter  ?" — '^  I  do,  my  lord,  with 
the  most  ardent  affection.  I  never  loved  any 
woman  but  her ;  and,  if  I  am  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  refused  her,  I  will  not  marry  at  aU.  Ob, 
my  lord,  reject  not  my  honest  suix !  Your  al- 
liance will  give  me  consequence  with  myself; 
it  will  exdte  me  to  act  worthy  of  the  station  to 
which  I  am  exalted ;  if  you  refuse  me>  I  shall 
seem  an  abject  wretch,  disdained  by  those  whom 
my  heart  claims  relation  to ;  your  family  arc 
the  whole  world  to  me.  Give  me  your  lovely 
daughter ;  give  me  also  your  son,  my  beloved 
William ;  and  let  me  share  with  them  the  for- 
tune which  providence  bestows  upon  me ;  but 
what  is  title  or  fortune,  if  I  am  deprived  of  the 
society  of  those  I  love  ?" 

^'  Edmund,"  said  Uie  Baron,  "  you  have  a 
noble  friend ;  but  you  have  a  stronger  in  my 
heart,  which  I  think  was  implanted  there  by 
Heaven  to  aid  its  own  purposes.  I  feel  a  variety 
of  emotions  of  different  kinds,  and  am  afraid  to 
trust  my  own  heart  with  you.  But  answer  me 
a  question :  Are  yon  tssiued  of  my  daughter's 


consent  ?  have  you  solicited  her  favour  ?  have 
you  gained  her  affections  ?" — "  Never,  my  lord. 
I  am  incapable  of  so  base  an  action.  I  have  loved 
her  at  an  humble  distance ;  but,  in  my  situa- 
tion, I  should  have  thought  it  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  gratitude  and  hospitality  to  have  pre- 
^  sumed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  heart. ' — 
''  Then  you  have  acted  with  imquesdonable  ho- 
nour on  this,  and,  I  must  say,  on  all  other  oc- 
casions."^-'* Your  approbation,  my  lord,  is  the 
first  wish  of  my  life ;  it  is  the  seal  of  my  honour 
and  happiness. ' 

Sir  Philip  smiled :  "  My  Lord  Fitz-Owen,  I 
am  jealous  of  Edmund's  preferable  regard  for 
you ;  it  is  just  the  same  now  as  formerly."  Ed- 
mund came  to  Sir  Phihp,  he  threw  himself  into 
his  arms,  he  wept,  he  was  overpowered  with  the 
feelings  of  his  neart ;  he  prayed  to  heaven  to 
strengthen  his  mind,  to  support  his  inexpressi- 
ble sensations.  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  obli- 
gation," said  he ;  "  oh,  best  of  friends,  teach 
me,  like  you,  to  make  my  actions  speak  for  me  i" 
— *'  Enough,  Edmund,  I  know  your  heart,  and 
that  is  my  security. — ^My  lord,  speak  to  him,  and 
bring  him  to  himself,  by  behaving  coldly  to  him, 
if  you  can."  The  Baron  said,  '*  I  must  not  trust 
myself  with  you  ;  you  make  a  child  of  me.  I 
will  only  add,  gain  my  son  Robert's  favour,  and 
be  assured  of  mine.  I  owe  some  respect  to  the 
heir  of  my  family ;  he  is  brave,  honest,  and  sin* 
cere ;  your  enemies  arc  separated  from  him ; 
you  have  William's  influence  in  your  behalf; 
make  one  effort,  andilet  me  know  the  result."— 
Edmund  kissed  his  hand  in  transports  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  "  I  will  not  lose  a  moment," 
said  he ;  "  I  fly  to  obey  your  commands." 

Edmund  went  immediately  to  his  friend  Wil- 
liam, and  related  all  that  had  passed  between 
the  Baron,  Sir  Philip,  and  himself.  William 
promised  him  his  interest  in  the  warmest  man- 
ner ;  he  recapitulated  adl  that  had  passed  in  the 
castle  since  his  departure ;  but  he  guarded  his 
sister's  delicacy,  till  it  should  be  resolved  to  give 
way  to  his  addresses.  They  both  consulted  young 
Clifford,  who  had  conceived  an  affection  to  Ed- 
mund for  his  amiable  Qualities,  and  to  William 
for  his  generous  friendship  for  him.  He  pro- 
mised them  his  assistance,  as  Sir  Robert  seemed 
desirous  to  cultivate  his  friendship.  According- 
ly, they  both  attacked  him  with  the  whole  ar- 
tillery of  friendship  and  persuasion.  Clifford 
urged  the  merits  of  Edmund,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  his  alliance.  William  enforced  his  ar- 
guments by  a  retrospect  of  Edmund's  past  life ; 
and  observed,  that  every  obstacle  thrown  in  his 
way  had  brought  his  enemies  to  shame,  and  in- 
crease of  honour  to  himself.  "  I  say  nothing," 
continued  he,  "  of  his  noble  qualities  and  affec- 
tionate heart ;  those  who  have  been  so  many 
years  his  companions,  can  want  no  proofs  of  it. ' 
— <<  We  know  your  attachment  to  him,  sir," 
said  Sir  Robert,  ''and,  in  consequence,  your 
partiality."—"  Nay,"  replied  William,  "  you 
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are  sensible  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions ;  and 
I  am  confident  would  have  loved  him  yourselfy 
but  for  the  insinaations  of  his  enemies ;  but  if 
he  should  make  ffood  his  assertions,  even  you 
must  be  convinoea  of  his  veracity. — *' And  you 
would  have  my  father  give  him  your  sister  upon 
this  uncertainty  ?" — "  No^  sir,  but  upon  these 
conditions." — *'  But  suppose  he  does  not  make 
them  good  ?" — "  Then  I  will  be  of  your  party, 
and  give  up  his  interest." — '*  Very  well,  sir ;  my 
&ther  may  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
to  give  my  sister  to  one  who  has  always  stood  in 
the  way  of  our  fiunily,  and  now  turns  us  out  of 
our  own  house."  ^ 

''  I  am  sorry,  brother,  you  see  his  pretensions 
in  so  wrong  a  light ;  but  if  you  think  there  is 
any  imposture  in  the  case,  go  with  us,  and  be  a 
witness  of  all  that  passes." — "  No,  not  I ;  if 
Edmund  is  to  be  master  x>f  the  casde,  I  will  ne- 
ver more  set  my  foot  in  it" — "  This  matter," 
said  Mr  Clifibrd,  '*  must  be  left  to  time,  which 
has  brought  stnmge  thin^  to  pass.  Sir  Robert's 
honour  and  good  sense  will  enable  him  to  sub- 
due his  prejudices,  and  to  judge  impartially." 
They  took  leave,  and  went  to  make  preparations 
for  their  journev.  Edmund  made  his  report  of 
Sir  Robert's  inflexibility  to  his  father,  in  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Philip,  who  again  ventured  to  urge 
the  Baron  on  his  fitvourite  subject.  *'  It  becomes 
me  to  wait  for  the  further  proofs,"  said  he; 
"  but,  if  they  are  as  clear  as  I  expect,  I  will  not 
be  inexorable  to  your  wishes ;  say  nothing  more 
on  this  sulnect  till  the  return  of  the  commis- 
sioners." They  were  profuse  in  their  acknow- 
ledgements of  his  goodness. 

Edmund  took  a  tender  leave  of  his  two  pater- 
nal fHends.  "  When,"  said  he,  "  I  take  posses- 
sion of  my  inheritance,  I  must  hope  for  the  com- 
pany of  you  both  to  complete  my  happiness," — 
"  Of  me,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "  you  may  be  cer- 
tain, and,  as  far  as  my  influence  reaches,  of  the 
Baron."  He  was  silent  Edmund  assured  them 
of  his  constant  prayer^  for  their  happiness. 

Soon  after,  the  commissioners,  with  Edmund, 
set  out  for  Lovel  Castle  ;  and  the  following  dav 
the  Lord  Clifford  set  out  for  his  own  house,  witn 
Baron  Fitz-Owen  and  his  son.  The  nominal 
Baron  was  carried  with  them  very  much  against 
his  wilL  Sir  Philip  Harday  was  inWted  to  go 
with  them  by  Lord  ClifForci^  who  declared  ms 
presence  necessary  to  bring  things  to  a  conclu- 
sion. They  all  joined  in  acknowledging  their 
obligations  to  Lord  Graham's  generous  hospita- 
lity, and  besoui^t  him  to  accompany  them.  At 
length  he  consented,  on  condition  they  would 
allow  him  to  go  to  and  fro,  as  his  duty  should 
call  him. 

Lord  Clifford  received  them  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  and  presented  them  to  his  lady  and 
three  daughters,  who  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty.  They  spent  their  time  very  plea- 
sandy,  excepting  the  criminal,  who  continued 
gloomy  and  reserved,  and  declined  company. 


In  the  meantime,  tbeoommiasioiien  ptoeeeded 
on  their  journey.  When  they  wmwitmn  a4av  s 
distance  from  the  castle,  Mr  WDUaiB  and  Us 
servant  put  forward,  and  arrived  aeTenl  bovn 
before  the  rest,  to  nuike  prepantiofis  for  iheir 
reception.  His  sister  and  brother  recseived  then 
with  open  arms,  and  inquired  eagerly  after  the 
event  of  the  journey  to  the  nortb.  He  save  them 
a  brief  account  of  every  thing  that  nad  bap» 
pened  to  their  uncle  ;  adding,  *'  But  tliia  b  not 
all:  Sir  Philip  Harday  has  Ivoiight  a  youar 
man  who  he  pretends  is  the  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Lovel,  and  claims  his  estate  and  title.  This  per- 
son is  on  his  journey  hither,  with  several  others 
who^  are  commissioned  to  inquire  into  certab 
particulars,  to  confirm  his  pretensions.     If  be 
make  good  his  daim,  my  Either  will  sorreadcr 
the  castie  and  estate  into  his  hand.     Sir  Pbil^ 
and  my  lord  have  many  points  to  settle ;  and  be 
has  proposed  a  compromise,  that  you,  my  aisto-, 
ought  to  know,  because  it  nearly  oonoema  yoo." 
— '*  Me  I  brother  William ;  pray  explain  yoor- 
sdf."— "  Why,  he  proposes  tnat,  in  lieu  of  ar- 
rears and  other  expectations,  mv  &ther  shafl 
give  his  dear  Emma  to  the  heir  of  Lovd,  in  foD 
of  all  demands."  She  changed  adoor.    '*  Holy 
Mary  T  said  she;  ''  and  does  my  father  agree 
to  his  proposal  ?" — "  He  is  not  very  averse  to  it ; 
but  Sir  Robert  refuses  his  consent.  However,  1 
have  given  him  my  interest  with  you." — •'  Have 
you  indeed  ?  What !  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  im- 
postor, )fho  comes  to  turn  us  out  of  our  dwell- 
ing ?" — "  Have  patience,  my  Emma  ;  see  dm 
young  man  without  pr^udioe,  and  perhaps  yon 
will  kke  him  as  well  as  I  do." — "  I  am  aurpsised 
at  you, William."— *'  Dear  Emma,  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  uneasy.    Think  of  the  man  who,  of 
all  others,  you  would  wish  to  see  in  a  satuatian 
to  ask  you  of  your  fatiier,  and  expect  to  see  yonr 
wishes  reaUaed."— ''  Impossible  T  said  sfae^ 
"  Nothing  is  impossible,  my  dear ;  let  as  be 
prudent,  and  all  will  end  happily.    Tofa  must 
hdp  me  to  recdve  and  entertain  these  commis- 
sioners. I  eiqiecta  very  solemn  scene ;  but  when 
that  is  once  got  over,  happier  hours  than  tiie 
past  will  sucoeed.  We  shall  first  vidt  the  hamt* 
ed  apartment:  yon,  my  sister,  will  keep  in  your 
own  till  I  shall  send  for  you.    I  go  now  to  give 
orders  to  the  servants."    He  went  and  oidered 
them  to  be  in  waiting,  and  himself,  and  his ' 
youngest  brother,  stood  in  readiness  to  reedve 
them. 

The  sound  of  the  horn  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  commissioners ;  at  the  same  instant  a  sud- 
den gust  of  wind  arose,  and  the  ^outward  gates 
flew  open.  They  ente^  the  court-yard,  and 
the  great  fbldin^-doors  into  the  hall  were  opened 
without  any  assistilnce.  The  moment  Edmund 
entered. the  hall,  every  door  in  the  house  flew 
open;  the  servants  all  rudied  into  the  haH,  and 
fear  was  written  on  their  countenances.  Josepli 
only  was  undaunted :  ''  These  doors,"  ssid  be, 
'' open  of  their  own  account  to  reodve  their 
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ter  t  This  is  he  indeed  !^  Edmund  was  soon 
apprised  of  what  had  happened.  *'  I  accept  the 
omen,"  said  he.  "  Gentlemen,  let  us  go  forward 
to  the  apartment !  let  us  finidi  the  work  of  fate ! 
I  will  lead  the  way."  He  went  on  to  the  apart- 
ment, followed  hy  all  present  "  Open  the  diut- 
ters,"  said  he,  **  the  day-light  shall  no  longer 
be  excluded  here ;  the  deeds  of  darkness  shall 
now  be  brought  to  lighc" 

They  descended  the  staircase ;  every  door  was 
open  tul  diey  came  to  the  fatal  closet.  Edmund 
called  to  Mr  William :  "  Approach,  my  fHend, 
and  behold  the  door  your  family  oyeriooked." 
They  came  forward ;  ne  drew  the  key  out  of  his 
bosom,  and  unlocked  the  door ;  he  made  them 
observe  that  the  boards  were  all  loose ;  he  then 
called  to  the  servants,  and  bid  them  remove  every 
thing  out  of  the  closet  While  they  were  doing 
this,  Edmund  shewed  them  the  breast-plate  all 
stained  with  blood.  He  then  called  to  Joseph : 
"  Do  you  know  whose  was  this  suit  of  armour  ?" 
— "  It  was  my  lord's,"  said  Joseph ;  "  the  late 
Lord  Lovel ;  I  have  seen  him  wear  it." 

Edmund  bade  them  bring  shovels  and  remove 
the  earth.    While  they  were  ffone,  he  desired 
Oswald  to  repeat  all  that  passed  the  night  they 
sat  up  together  in  that  apartment,  which  he  did 
till  the  servants  returned.    They  threw  out  the 
earth,  while  the  by-standers  in  solemn  silence 
waited  the  event   After  some  time  and  labour, 
they  struck  against  something.  They  proceeded 
till  they  discovered  a  large  trunk,  which,  with 
great  mfficulty,  they  drew  out    It  had  been 
corded  round,  but  the  cords  were  rotted  to  dust 
They  opened  it,  and  found  a  skeleton,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  tied  neck  and  heels  toge- 
.ther,  and  forced  into  the  trunk.    "  Behold," 
{said  Edmund,  "  the  bones  of  him  to  whom  I 
|owe  my  birth  I"  The  priest  from  Lord  Graham's 
advanced :  '*  This  is  undoubtedly  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Lovel ;  I  heard  his  kinsman  confess 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  interred.  Let  this 
awfril  spectacle  be  a  lesson  to  all  present,  that 
though  wickedness  may  triumph  for  a  season,  a 
day  a  retribution  will  come !"  Oswald  exclaim- 
ed, **  Behold  the  day  of  retribution !  of  triumph 
I    to  the  innocent,  of  shame  and  confrision  to  tne 
'    Wicked!" 

The  young  gentlemen  declared  that  Edmund 
had  made  good  his  assertions.  "  What  then," 
said  they,  "  remains  ?" — "I  propose,"  said  Lord 
Graham's  priest,  "  that  an  account  be  written 
of  this  discovery,  and  signed  by  all  the  witnesses 
present;  that  an  attested  copy  be  left  in  the 
bands  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  original  be 
sent  to  the  Barons  and  Sir  Philip  Harday,  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it." 

Mr  Clifford  then  desired  Edmund  to  proceed 
in  his  own  way.  "  The  first  thing  I  promise  to 
do,"  said  he,  "  is  to  have  a  coffin  made  for  these 
honoured  remains ;  I  trust  to  find  the  bones  of 
my  other  parent,  and  to  inter  them  all  together 
in  consecrated  ground. — ^Unfortunate  pair !  you 


shall  at  last  rest  together ;  your  son  shall  nay 
the  last  duties  to  your  ashes."  He  stoppea  to 
shed  tears,  and  none  present  but  paid  this  tri- 
bute to  their  misfortunes.  Edmund  recovered 
his  voice  and  proceeded :  *'  My  next  request  is, 
that  Father  Oswald  and  this  reverend  &ther, 
with  whoever  else  the  gentlemen  shall  appoint, 
will  send  for  Andrew  and  Margery  Twyford, 
and  examine  them  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  my  birth,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  my 
unfortunate  mother." — "  It  shall  be  done,"  said 
Mr  William ;  **  but  first  let  me  entreat  you 
to  come  with  me  and  take  some  refreshment 
after  your  journey,  for  you  must  be  fatigued  ; 
after  dinner  we  will  proceed  in  the  inquiry." 

They  all  followed  him  into  the  great  hall, 
where  they  were  entertained  with  great  hospi- 
tality, and  Mr  William  did  the  honours  in  his 
father's  name.  Edmund's  heart  was  deeply  af- 
fected, and  the  solemnity  of  his  deportment'bore 
witness  to  his  sincerity ;  but  it  was  a  manly  sor- 
row, that  did  not  make  him  neglect  his  duty  to 
his  friends  or  himself.  He  inouired  after  the 
health  of  the  Lady  Emma.^ — '*  She  is  well,"  said 
William,  *'  and  as  much  your  firiend  as  ever." 
Edmund  bowed  in  silence. 

After  dinner  the  commissioners  sent  fbr  An- 
drew and  his  wife.  They  examined  them  sepa- 
rately, and  found  their  accounts  agreed  together, 
and  were  in  substance  the  same  as  Oswtdd  and 
Edmund  had  before  related,  separately  also.  The 
commissioners  observed,  that  there  could  be  no 
c(rflusion  between  them,  and  that  the  proofli 
were  indisputable.  They  kept  the  foster  pa- 
rents all  night ;  and  the  next  day  Andrew  di- 
rected them  to  the  place  where  the  Lady  Lovel 
was  buried,  between  two  trees,  which  he  had 
marked  for  a  memoriaL  They  collected  the  bones 
and  carried  them  to  the  castle,  where  Edmund 
caused  a  stately  coffin  to  be  made  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  pair.  The  two  priests 
obtained  leave  to  look  into  the  coffin  buried  in 
the  church,  and  found  nothing  but  stones  and 
earth  in  it  The  commissioners  then  declared 
they  were  fhlly  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  Ed- 
mund's pretensions. 

The  two  priests  were  employed  in  drawing  op 
a  circumstantial  account  of  these  discoveries,  in 
order  to  make  their  report  ta  the  Barons  at  their 
return.  In  the  meantime,  Mr  William  took 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  Edmund  to  his  sis- 
ter.— "  My  Emma,"  said  he,  "  the  hdr  of  Lo- 
vel is  desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to  yon."-* 
They  were  both  in  apparent  confusion  ;  nut  Ed- 
mund's wore  off,  and  Emma's  increased. — "  I 
have  been  long  desirous,"  said  be,  *'  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  lady  whom  I  most  honour,  but 
unavoidable  duties  have  detained  me;  when 
these'  are  f^y  paid,  it  is  mv  wish  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  life  to  Lady  Emma  !"— *«  Aife 
you,  then,  the  ndr  of  Lovel  ?''—«'  I  am,  ma- 
dam ;  and  am  also  the  man  in  whose  behalf  I 
once  presumed  to  speak."—''  'TIS  very  strange 
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indeed  !"— '^  It  is  so,  madam,  to  myself;  but 
time,  that  reconciles  us  to  all  thinp^s,  will,  I  hope, 
render  this  change  in  my  situation  familiar  to 
you." — William  said,  "  You  are  both  well 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  my  heart ;  but  my 
advice  is,  that  you  do  not  encourage  a  farther 
intimacy  till  my  lord's  determination  be  fully 
known.' — "  You  may  dispose  of  me  as  you 
please,"  said  Edmund ;  "  but  I  cannot  help  de- 
claring my  wishes ;  yet  I  will  submit  to  my 
lord's  sentence,  though  he  should  doom  me  to 
despair." 

From  this  neriod,  the  young  pair  behaved 
with  solemn  respect  to  each  other,  but  with  ap- 
parent reserve.  The  young  lady  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  company,  but  oftener  chose  to  be  in 
ner  own  apartment,  where  she  began  to  believe 
and  hope  for  the^mpletion  of  her  wishes.  The 
uncer^tainty  of  the  Baron's  determination  threw 
an  air  of  anxiety  over  Edmund's  face :  his  friend 
William,  by  the  most  tender  care  and  attention, 
strove  to  dispel  bin  fears,  and  encourage  his 
hopes ;  but  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
return  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  decision  of 
his  fate. 

While  these  things  passed  at  the  Castle  of  Lo- 
vel,  the  nominal  Baron  recovered  his  health  and 
strength  at  the  house  of  Lord  Clifford ;  in  the 
same  proportion  he  grew  more  and  more  shy  and 
reserved,  avoided  Uie  company  of  his  brother 
and  nephew,  and  was  frequently  shut  up  with 
bis  two  servants.  Sir  Robest  Fitz-Owen  made 
several  attempts  to  gain  his  confidence,  but  in 
vain  ;  he  was  equally  shy  to  him  as  the  rest. 
M.  Zadisky  observed  his  motions  with  the  pene- 
tration for  which  his  countrymen  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  all  ages;  he  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  Sir  Philip  and  the  Barons,  giving 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  criminal  was  medita- 
ting an  escape.  The^  asked,  what  he  thought 
was  to  be  done.  Zadisky  offered  to  watch  him 
in  turn  with  another  person,  and  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him  ;  he  also  proposed,  that  horses  should  be 
kept  iB  readiness,  and  men  to  mount  them,  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  service  they  were  to  be 
employed  in.  The  Barons  agreed  to  leave  the 
whole  management  of  this  affair  to  Zadisky.  He 
took  his  measures  so  weU,  that  he  intercepted 
the  three  fugitives  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  the 
house,  and  brought  them  all  back  prisoners. 
They  confined  them  separately,  while  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  consulted  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

Sir  Philip  applied  to  Lord  Fitz-Owen,  who 
begged  leave  to  be  silent :  "  I  have  nothing," 
said  he,  "  to  offer  in  favour  of  this  bad  man  ; 
and  I  cannot  propose  harsher  measures  with  so 
near  a  relation."  Zadisky  then  begged  to  be 
heard,  "  You  can  no  longer  have  any  rdiance 
upon  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  forfeited  all 
pretensions  to  honour  and  sincerity.  I  have  long 
wished  to  revisit  once  more  my  native  country, 
and  to  enquire  after  some  very  dear  friends  I 
\ei\  there ;  I  will  undertake  to  convey  this  man 


to  a  very  distant  part  of  the  world,  where  it  wfli 
be  out  of  his  power  to  do  further  mischief,  and 
free  his  relations  from  an  ungrateful  chorgr, 
unless  you  should  rather  choose  to  faring  him  to 
punishment  here."  Lord  Clifford  approvef^r  rf 
the  proposal ;  Lord  Fitz-Owen  remained  silcDt, 
but  shewed  no  marks  of  disapprobation. 

Sir  Philip  objected  to  parting  with  his  fHcsd, 
but  Zadisky  assured  him  he  had  particular  rea- 
sons for  returning  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  idikli 
he  should  be  judge  hereafter.  Sir  Philip  desired 
the  Lord  Fitz-Owen  to  give  him  his  companT 
to  the  criminal's  apartment,  saying,  ^*  We  wiu 
have  one  more  conversation  with  him,  and  that 
shall  decide  his  fate."  They  found  him  silent 
and  sullen,  and  he  refused  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. Sir  Philip  then  bespoke  hira  :  *'  Af^  the 
proofs  you  have  given  of  your  falsehood  and  in- 
sincerity, we  can  no  longer  have  any  reliance 
upon  you,  nor  faith  in  your  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  our  agreement ;  1  will,  therefore,  onoe 
more  make  you  a  proposal  that  shall  still  leave 
you  indebted  to  our  clemency.  Vou  sfaaH  hanish 
yourself  from  England  for  ever,  and  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  with  such  compa- 
nions as  we  shall  appoint;  or,  seoondlv,  yoa 
shall  enter  directly  into  a  monasteij,  and  then 
be  shut  up  for  lite ;  or,  thirdly,  if  you  recuse 
both  these  offers,  I  will  go  directly  to  Conrt, 
throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  Sovereign,  rekte 
the  whole  story  of  your  wicked  life  and  acdons, 
and  demand  vengeance  on  your  bead.  The  king 
is  too  good  and  pious  to  let  such  villainy  go  ob- 
punished ;  he  will  bring  you  to  public  shame 
and  punishment ;  and  be  you  assured,  if  I  begin 
this  prosecution,  I  will  pursue  it  to  the  utmo^. 
I  appeal  to  your  worthy  brother  for  the  jnstiee 
of  my  proceeding.  I  reason  no  mcnre  with  you, 
I  only  declare  my  resolution.  I  wait  yonr  an- 
swer one  hour ;  and  the  next,  I  put  in  execntkm 
whatever  you  shall  oblige  me  to  determine."  So 
sayings  they  retired,  and  left  him  to  reflect  and 
to  resolve.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour  they 
sent  Zadisky  to  receive  his  answer ;  he  insinu- 
ated to  him  the  generosity  and  charity  of  Sir 
Philip  and  the  loids,  and  the  certainty  of  theo- 
resolutions,  and  begged  him  to  take  care  what 
answer  he  returned,  for  that  his  &te  depended 
on  it  He  kept  silent  several  minutes,  resent- 
ment and  despair  were  painted  on  his  visage  ;  at 
length  he  spoke : 

'<  Tell  my  proud  enemies  that  I  prefer  ba- 
nishment to  death,.infisimy,  or  a  life  of  solitude." 
^'  You  have  chosen  ^ell,'  said  Zadisky.  *'  To  a 
wise  man  all  countries  are  alike ;  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  mal^e  mine  agreeable  to  you." — *^  Are 
you  then  the  person  chosen  for  my  companion  ?* 
''  I  am,  sir ;  and  you  may  judge  by  that  circum- 
stance,  that  those  whom  you  call  your  enemies, 
are  not  so  in  effect.  Farewell,  sir — I  go  to  pre- 
pare for  our  departure." 

Zadisky  went  and  made  his  report,  and  then 
set  immediately  about  his  preparations.    He 
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choee  two  actire  young  men  for  bis  attendants, 
and  gave  them  directions  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
upon  their  charge,  for  that  they  should  be  ac- 
countable if  he  should  escape  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Baron  Fitz-Owen  ha4 
several  conferences  with  his  brother ;  he  endea- 
voured to  make  him  sensible  of  his  crimes,  and 
of  the  justice  and  clemency  of  his  conqueror ; 
but  he  was  moody  and  reserved  to  him  as  to  the 
rest.  Sir  Philip  Harclay  obliged  him  to  surren- 
der his  worldly  estates  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Fit2-Oweii.  A  writing  was  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose,  and  executed  in  the  presence  of  them 
all.  Lord  Fitz-Owen  engaged  to  allow  him  an 
annual  sum,  and  to  advance  money  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  voys^.  He  spoke  to  him  In  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  but  he  refused  his 
embrace :  "  You  vdll  have  nothing  to  regret," 
saidJie,  haughtily,  *'  for  the  gain  is  yours."  Sir 
Philip  conjured  Zadisky  to  return  to  him  again, 
who  answered,  "  I  will  either  return,  or  give 
such  reasons  for  my  stay,  as  you  shall  approve. 
I  will  send  a  messenger  to  acquaint  you  with 
my  arrival  in  Syria,  and  with  such  other  parti- 
culars as  I  shall  judge  interesting  to  you  and 
yours.  In  the  meantime,  remember  me  in  your 
prayers,  and  preserve  for  me  those  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  esteem,  that  I  have  always 
deemed  pne  of  the  chief  honours  and  blessings 
of  my  life.  Commend  my  love  and  duty  to  your 
adopted  son ;  he  will  more  than  supply  my  ab- 
sence, and  be  the  comfort  of  your  old  age. 
Adieu,  best  and  noblest  of  fHends !"  They  took 
a  tender  leave  of  each  other,  not  without  tears 
on  both  sides. 

The  travellers  set  out  directly  for  a  distant 
aea-port,  where  they  heard  of  a  ship  bound  for 
die  I^evant,  in  which  they  embarked  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage. 

The  commissioners  arrived  at  Lord  Clifibrd's 
a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  adventu- 
rers. They  gave  a  minute  account  of  their  com- 
mission, and  expressed  themselves  entirely  satis- 
fied of  the*  justice  of  Edmund's  pretensions ; 
they  gave  an  account  in  writing  of  all  that  they 
had  lo^n  eye-witnesses  to,  and  ventured  to  urge 
the  fiaron  Fitz-Owen  on  the  subject  of  Ed- 
mund's wishes.  The  Baron  was  already  dispo- 
sed in  his  favour ;  his  mind  was  employed  in 
the  future  estaj^lishment  of  his  family.  During 
their  residence  at  Lord  Clifford's,  his  eldest  son 
Sir  Robert  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the  eldest 
daughter  of  that  nobleman,  and  he  besought  his 
father  to  ask  her  in  marriage  for  him.  The  Ba- 
ron was  pleased  with  the  alliance,  and  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  mention  it  to  Lord  Clifford, 
who  answered  him  pleasantly — "  1  will  give  my 
daughter  to  your  son,  upon  condition  that  you 
will  give  yours  to  the  heir  of  Lovel."  The  Ba- 
ron looked  serious ;  Lord  CUflfbrd  went  on — "  I 
like  that  young  man  so  well,  that  I  would  ac- 
cept him  for  a  son-in-law,  if  he  asked  me  for 
my  daughter ;  and  if  I  have  any  influence  with 


you,  I  win  use  it  in  his  behalf." — *^  A  powerful 
solicitor  indeed !"  said  the  Baron ;  '^  but  you 
know  my  eldest  son's  reluctance  to  it;  if  he 
consents,  so  will  I." — *'  He  shall  consent,"  said 
Lord  Clifford,  '*  or  he  shall  have  no  daughter  of 
mine.  Let  him  subdue  his  prejudices,  and  then 
I  vdlllay  aside  my  scruples. ' — "  But,  my  lord,*' 
replied  tne  Baron,  '^  if  I  can  obtain  his  free  con- 
sent, it  will  be  the  best  for  all ;  I  will  try  once 
more,  and  if  he  will  not,  I  will  leave  it  wholly 
to  your  management." 

When  the  noble  company  were  all  assembled. 
Sir  Philip  Harclay  revived  the  sukrject,  and  be- 
sought the  Lord  Fitz-Owen  to  put  an  end  to 
the  work  he  had  begun,  by  confirming  Ed- 
mund's happiness.  The  Baron  rose  up,  and 
thus  spoke ;  "  The  proofs  of  Edmund's  noble 
birth,  the  still  stronger  ynes  of  his  excellent  en- 
dowments and  qualities,  the  solicitations  of  so 
many  noble  friends  in  his  behalf,  have  altoge- 
ther determined  me  in  his  favour ;  and  I  hope 
to  do  lustice  to  his  merit,  without  detriment  to 
my  otner  children  ;  I  am  resolved  to  make  them 
all  as  happy  as  my  power  will  allow  me  to  da. 
J^rd  Clinord  has  been  so  gracious  to  promise 
his  fair  daughter  ^o  my  son  Robert,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  that  I  will  take  upon  me  to  ra- 
tify, and  which  will  render  my  son  Worthy  of 
the  happiness  that  awaits  him.  jVIy  children  are 
the  undoubted  heirs  of  my  unhappy  brother, 
Lovel ;  you,  my  son,  shall  therefore  immediately 
take  possession  of  your  uncle's  house  and  estat^ 
only  obliging  you  to  pay  to  each  of  your  younger 
brothers  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds ;  on 
this  condition,  1  will  secure  that  estate  to  you 
and  your  heirs  for  ever.  I  will,  by  my  own  act 
and  deed,  surrender  the  castle  and  estate  of  Lo- 
vel to  the  right  owner,  and  at  the  same  time 
marry  him  to  my  daughter.  I  will  settle  a  pro- 
per allowance  upon  my  two  younger  sons,  and 
dispose  of  what  remains  by  a  will  and  testament ; 
ana  then  I  shall  have  done  all  my  business  in 
this  world,  and  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  pre- 
pare for  the  next," 

"  Oh,  my  father !"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  I  can- 
not bear  your  generosity  ;  you  would  give  away 
all  to  others,  and  reserve  nothing  for  yourself. ' 
*'  Not  so,  my  son,"  said  the  Baron,  "  I  will  re- 
pair my  old  castle  in  Wales,  and  reside  there. 
I  will  visit  my  children,  and  be  visited  by  them ; 
I  will  enjoy  their  happiness,  and  by  that  means 
increase  my  own  ;  whether  I  look  backwards  or 
forwards,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  rejoice, 
and  be  thankful  to  heaven  that  has  given  me  so 
many  blessings :  I  shall  have  the  comfortable 
reflection  of  having  discharged  my  duties  as  a 
citizen,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend:  and, 
whenev^  I  am  summoned  away  from  this  world, 
I  shall  die  content." 

Sir  Robert  came  forward  with  tears  on  his 
cheeks  ;  he  kneele.l  to  his  father — "  Best  of  pa- 
rents, and  of  men !"  said  he, "  you  have  subdued 
a  heart  that  has  been  too  refractory  to  your  will ; 
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yoa  have  tbis  day  roide  me  sennble  how  much 
I  owe  to  your  goodnesB  and  forbearance  witk 
me.  Forghre  me  all  that  is  past^  and  from  hence- 
forward di^ote  of  me ;  I  will  have  no  will  bat 
yours,  no  ambition  but  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  your  son." — **  And  this  day^"  said  the  Baron^ 
'^  do  I  enjoy  the  true  happiness  of  a  father! 
Rise>  my  son^  and  take  possession  of  the  first 
place  in  my  affection  without  reserve.**  They 
embra(^  with  tears  on  both  sides ;  the  company 
rose  and  congratulated  both  fiidier  and  son.  The 
Baron  presented  his  son  to  Lord  Chffbrd^  who 
embraced  him  and  said—''  Ton  shall  have  my 
^ughter,  for  I  see  that  you  deserve  her." 

Sir  Philip  Harday  approadied — the  Baron 
gave  his  son  s  hand  to  the  Knight — *'  Love  and 
respect  that  good  man/' said  he;  ''deserve  his 
ftiendship,  and  you  will  obtain  it"  Nothing 
but  congratulations  were  heard  on  both  sides. 

When  the  joy  was  in  some  dmee  reduced  to 
eompoeure.  Sir  Philip  proposed  that  they  should 
begin  to  execute  the  schemes  of  happiness  they 
had  planned.  He  proposed  that  my  Lord  Fits« 
Owen  should  go  with  him  to  the  castle  of  Lovely 
and  settle  the  fkmily  there.  The  Baron  con- 
•ented,  and  both  together  invited  such  of  th^ 
company  as  liked  it,  to  accompany  them  thither. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  n^ew  of  Lord  Graham's, 
another  of  Lord  Clifibrd's,  two  gentlemen, 
friends  of  Sir  Philip  HarcUy,  and  Father  Os- 
wald, should  beof  tne  par^;  together  with  se- 
veral of  Sir  Philip's  depen^lants  and  domestics, 
and  the  attendants  on  the  rest  Lord  Fits-Owen 
gave  orden  for  their  speedy  departure.  Lord 
Gr^iam  and  his  friend  took  leave  of  them,  in 
order  to  return  to  his  own  home ;  but  befbre  he 
went,  he  engaged  his  eldest  nephew  and  heir  to 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Lord  Clifibrd ;  Sur 
Robert  oflfered  himself  to  the  eldest,  who  mo- 
destly received  his  address,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion to  his  proposaL  The  fathers  confirmed  thdr 
engagement 

Lord  Fits-Owen  promised  to  return  to  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage;  in  the  meantime,  he 
ordered  his  son  to  go  and  take  possession  of  his 
uncle's  house,  and  to  settle  his  household ;  he 
invited  youn^  Clifibrd^  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, to  go  with  him.  The  company  separated 
with  regret,  and  with  many  promises  of  fHend- 
ship  on  all  sides ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Ncith  were  to  cultivate  the  good  neighbourhood 
on  both  sides  of  the  borders. 

Shr  Philip  Harday  and  the  Baron  Fits-Owen, 
with  thdr  friends  and  attendants,  set  forwards 
for  the  Castle  of  Lovel ;  a  servant  went  befn^, 
at  full  speed,  to  acquaint  the  family  of  thdr  ap- 
proach. £dmund  was  in  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
now  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  near  at  luind  ;  he 
enquired  of  the  messenger,  who  were  of  the 
p4rty ;  and  finding  that  Sir  Philip  Harday  was 
there,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Fitz-Owen  stayed  in 
the  North,  his  hopes  rose  above  his  fears.  Mr 
William,  attended  by  a  servant,  rode  fbrward  to 


meet  ^em ;  he  desired  Edmmid  to  stay  and  r&- 
odve  them.  Edmund  was  under  aome  difficidty 
with  resard  to  his  bdiaviour  to  die  lorely  Em- 
ma ;  a  thousand  times  his  heart  rose  to  bu  Bpi, 
as  often  he  suppressed  his  emotions  ;  they  both 
sighed  frequently,  said  little,  thought  asach, 
and  wished  for  the  event  Master  Waiter  was 
too  young  to  partake  of  dieir  anxiMies,  hat  be 
wished  for  the  arrival  of  his  firther  to  end  them. 

Mr  William's  impatience  spurred  him  on  to 
meet  his  fkther  ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  him^  he  rode 
up  directly  to  bun—"  My  dear  fiuher,  yo«  aie 
welcome  home  V  said  he. — *'  I  think  do^  sir," 
said  the  Baron,  and  looked  serious.    ^  Why  so, 
my  lord?"  said  William. — "  Because  it  k  no 
lonse/  mine,  but  another  man's  home,"  answer- 
ed he,  "  and  I  must  receive  my  wdcotne  fion 
him."—"  Meaning  Edmund  ?"  said  William.^ 
"  Whom  dse  can  It  be  ?"— "  Ah,  my  lord !  heis 
your  creature,  your  servant— he  puts  his  &te  in- 
to your  hands,  and  will  submit  to  jour  plessiire 
in  all  thinss  T— "  Why  con^  he  not  to  meet 
us  ?"  said  the  Baron,—"  His  fears  pi^event  him," 
said  William ;  "  but  speak  the  wosd,  and  I  will 
fetdi  hhn."— "  No,"  said  the  Baron,  «  we  wifl 
wait  on  him."    William  looked  conAtsed.    "  Is 
Ednrand  so  unfortunate,"  said  1^,  ''^as  to  have 
incurred  your  displeasure  ?"  Sir  Philip  Harday 
advanced,  and  laid  his  hand  on  l^^Iliam'a  aaddle. 
"  Generous  impatience  I  noble  youth  V*  said  be^ 
"  look  round  you,  and  see  if  yoa  can  diaeovcrin 
this  company  one  enemy  of  your  friend !  Leare 
to  your  excellent  father  the  time  and  manner  of 
explaining  himself ;  he  only  can  do  justice  to  his 
own  sentiments."  The  Baron  smiled  on  Sir  Hn- 
lip— William's  countenance  cleared  up,  they 
went  forward,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  Castleof 
Lovel. 

I  Edmund  was  walking  to  and  fit)  in  the  bsll, 
when  he  heard  the  horn  that  announced  their 
arrival ;  his  emotions  were  so  great  that  he  ooaU 
hardly  support  them.  Hie  Baron  and  Sir  Fhilip 
entered  the  hall  hand  in  hand ;  Edmund  threw 
himself  at  their  feet,  and  embraced  their  knees, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word.  Ihey  raised  bin 
betwe^  them,  and  strove  to  encourage  him,  but 
he  threw  himself  into  the  anna  of  Sir  Philzp 
Harday,  deprived  of  strength,  and  ahnost  of  hfe. 
They  supported  him  to  a  seat,  wher«  he  reco- 
vered by  degrees,  but  had  no  power  to  qpeak  hii 
feelings ;  he  looked  up  to  his  benefifCton  in  the 
most  aflbcting  manna^  j  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  bosom,  but  was  still  silent. — "  Corapoie 
yourself,  my  dear  son,"  said  Sir  Phil^ ;  "  you 
are  in  the  arms  of  your  best  friends.  Look  up 
to  the  happiness  that  awaits  you — enjoy  the 
blessings  that  heaven  sends  you — Hft  up  your 
heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  and  think  Was 
of  what  you  owe  to  the  creature !  you  will  Ittve 
time  enough  to  pay  us  your  acknowledgements 
hereafter.'^ 

The  company  came  round  them  ;  the  servaats 
flocked  into  the  hall :  shouts  ojT  joy  were  head 
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on  tU  tides;  the  Baron  came  and  took  Ed- 
mund's band — "  Rise^  air/  and  he,  "  and  do 
the  honours  of  your  house !  it  is  yours  fVom  this 
day :  we  are  your  guests,  and  expect  from  you 
imc  welcome  f'  Ednaund  kneeled  to  the  Baron ; 
he  spoke  with  a  faltering  Yoice :  ''  My  lord,  I 
Am  yours !  all  that  I  have  is  at  your  devotion ! 
dispose  of  me  as  it  {leases  you  best."  The  Baron 
embraced  him  with  the  greatest  a£fection.  ''Look 
round  you/'  said  he,  "  and  salute  your  friends ; 
these  gentlemen  come  hither  to  do  you  honour." 
Edmund  revired ;  he  embraced  and  welcomed 
the  gentlemen.  Father  Oswald  received  his  em- 
brace with  peculiar  afibction,  and  gave  him  hb 
benediction  in  a  most  afiecting  manner.  Ed- 
mund exclaimed,  "  Praj  for  me,  fitther,  that  I 
may  bear  all  these  blessings  with  gratitude  and 
moderation."  He  then  saluted  and  shook  hands 
with  all  the  servants,  not  omitting  the  meanest ; 
he  distinguished  Joseph  by  a  cordial  embrace ; 
he  called  him  his  dear  friend.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
''  I  can  return  your  friendship,  and  I  am  proud 
to  acknowledge  if]"  The  old  man,  with  a  fal- 
tering voice,  cried  out,  ''  Now  I  have  lived  long 
enough !  I  have  seen  my  master's  son  acknow- 
leds;ed  for  the  heir  of  Lovel !'"  The  hall  echoed 
wim  his  words,  "  Long  live  the  heir  of  Lovel  i" 

The  Baron.took  Edmund's  hands  in  his  own : 
*'  Let  us  retire  from  this  crowd,"  said  he ; ''  we 
have  business  of  a  more  private  nature  to  trans- 
act." He  led  to  the  parlour,  followed  by  Sir  Philip 
and  the  other  gentlemen.  "  Where  are  my  other 
children?"  said  he.  William  retired, and  present- 
ly returned  with  his  brother  and  sister.  They 
kneeled^  to  their  father,  who  raised  and  embra- 
ced them.  He  then  called  out, "  William !— Ed- 
mund !— come  and  receive  my  blessing  also."— 
Thev  approached  hand  in  hand ;  they  kneeled, 
and  ne  save  them  a  solemn  benediction—''  Your 
frienduiip  deserves  our  praise,  my  children ;  love 
each  oth^  always ;  and  may  heaven  pour  down 
its  choicest  blessing  upon  your  heads  I"  They 
rose  and  embraced  m  silent  raptures  of  joy.  Ed- 
mund presented  his  friend  to  Sir  Philip.  "  I  un- 
derstand you,"  said  he : "  this  gentleman  was  my 
first  acquaintance  of  this  famuy ;  he  has  a  title 
to  the  second  place  in  my  heart :  I  shall  tell  him, 
at  more  leisure,  how  much  I  love  and  honour 
him  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  yours."  He  em- 
braced the  youth,  and  desired  his  friendship. 

"  Come  nkher,  my  Emma,"  said  the  B^on. 
She  approached,  with  tears  on  her  cheek,  sweetly 
blushing,  like  the  damask  rose  wet  with  the  dew 
of  the  morning.  "  I  must  ask  you  a  serious  ques- 
tion, my  child ;  answer  me  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity you  would  to  heaven.  You  see  this  young 
man,  the  heir  of  Lovel !  You  have  known  him 
long ;  consult  your  own  heart,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  have  any  objection  to  receive  bin)  for 
your  nusband.  I  have  promised  to  all  this  com- 
pany to  give  you  to  him ;  but  upon  condition 
that  you  approve  him  :  I  think  him  worthy  of 
you ;  and,  whether  you  accept  him  or  not,  he 


•hall  ever  be  to  me  a  son ;  but  heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  compel  my  child  to  give  her  hand  where 
she  cannot  bestow  her  heart !  Speak  freely,  and 
decide  this  point  for  me  and  for  yourself.  The 
fair  Emma  Uushed,  and  was  under  some  confu- 
sion ;  her  virgin  modesty  prevented  her  speaking 
for  some  moments.  Edmund  trembled ;  he  leaned 
upon  William's  shoulder  to  support  himself.  Em- 
ma cast  h^  eye  upon  him ;  she  saw  his  emotion, 
and  hastened  to  relieve  him  ;  and  thus  spoke,  in 
a  soft  voice,  which  gathered  strength  as  she  pro- 
ceeded-^" My  lord  and  father's  goodness  has  al- 
ways prevented  mj  wishes ;  I  am  the  happiest  of 
all  chddren,  in  being  able  to  obey  his  commands, 
without  offering  violence  to  my  own  inclinations : 
As  I  am  called  upon  in  this  public  manner,  it  is 
but  justice  to  this  gentleman's  merit  to  declare, 
that,  were  I  at  liberty  to  choose  a  husband  from 
all  the  world,  he  only  should  be  m  v  dioiee,  who, 
I  can  say  with  joy,  is  my  father's  also."  Edmund 
bowed  low,  he  advanced  towards  her ;  the  Baron 
took  hisdaughter's  hand  and  presented  it  to  him ; 
be  kneeled  upon  one  knee,  he  took  her  hand, 
kissed  it,  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom :  The  Ba- 
ron embraced  and  blessed  them ;  he  presented 
them  to  Sir  Philip  Harday — "  Receive  and  ac- 
knowledge your  children !"  said  he. "  I  do  receive 
themas  tnegift  of  heaven  !"said  the  noble  knight ; 
"  they  are  as  much  mine  as  if  I  bad  begotten 
them :  All  that  I  have  is  theirs,  and  shall  descend 
to  their  children  for  ever."  A  fresh  scene  of  con- 
gratulation ensued ;  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  au- 
ditors were  too  much  engaged  to  be  able  soon  to 
return  to  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  common  life. 

After  they  bad  refreshed  themselves,  and  re- 
covered fh>ni  the  emotions  they  had  sustained  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  Edmund  thus  address- 
ed the  Baron  :  "  On  the  brink  of  happiness,  I 
must  claim  your  attention  to  a  melancnoly  sub- 
ject. The  bones  of  both  my  parents  lie  unbu- 
ried  in  this  house ;  permit  me,  my  honoured 
lord,  to  perform  my  last  duties  to  them,  and  the 
remainder  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you  and 
yours."  "  Certainly,"  said  theBaron  ;  "  why  have 
you  not  interred  tnem  ?" — "  My  lord,  I  waited 
for  your  arrival,  that  you  might  he  certified  of  the 
reaUty,  and  that  no  doubts  might  remain." — "  I 
have  no  doubts,"  said  the  Baron. "  Alas !  both  the 
crimed  and  punishment  of  the  offender  leave  no 
room  for  them  1"  He  sighed.  "  Let  us  now  put 
an  end  to  this-affidr ;  and,  if  possible,  forget  it 
for  ever." 

"  If  it  will  not  be  too  painful  to  you,  my  lord, 
I  will  entreat  you,  witn  these  gentlemen  our 
friends,  to  follow  me  into  the  east  apartment, 
the  scene  of  my  parents^  woes,«nd  yet  the  dawn- 
ing of  my  better  hopes. " 
'  They  rose  to  attend  him ;  he  committed  the 
Lady  Emma  to  the  care  of  her  youngest  brother, 
observing  that  the  scene  was  too  solemn  for  a 
a  lady  to  be  present  at.  They  proceeded  to  the 
apartment ;  he  shewed  the  Baron  the  fatal  closet, 
and  the  place  where  the  bones  were  found>  also 
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the  trunk  that  contained  them ;  he  recapitolated 
all  that  passed  before  their  arrival ;  he  shewed 
them  the  coffin  where  the  bones  of  the  unfortu- 
nate pair  were  deposited :  he  then  desired  the 
Baron  to  give  orders  for  their  interment.  "  No," 
replied  he,  '*  it  belongs  to  you  to  orde^,  and  every 
one  here  is  ready  to  perform  it"  Edmund  then 
desired  Father  Oswald  to  give  notice  to  the  friars 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Austin,  that,  with  their 
permission,  the  funeral  should  be  solemnized 
there,  and  the  bones  interred  in  the  church.  He 
also  gave  orders  that  the  closet  should  be  floor- 
ed, the  apartment  repaired  and  put  in  order.  He 
then  returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  castle. 

Preparations  being  made  for  the  funeral,  it  was 
performed  a  few  days  af^er.  Edmund  atte;ided 
in  person  as  chief  mourner.  Sir  Philip  Harday 
as  the  second ;  Joseph  desired  he  might  assist  as 
servant  to  the  deceased:  They  were  followed  by 
most  people  of  the  village.  The  story  was  now 
become  public,  and  every  one  blessed  Edmund 
for  the  piety  and  devotion  with  which  he  per- 
formed tne  last  duties  to  his  parents. — ^Edmund 
appeared  in  deep  mourning ;  the  week  after,  he 
assisted  at  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  deceased. 

Sir  Philip  Harclay  ordered  a  moiiument  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  friends,  with  the 
following  inscription: 

*'  Praye  for  the  soules  of  Arthur  Lord  Lovele 
and  Marie  his  wife,  who  were  cut  off  in  the  flowere 
of  theire  youthe,  by  the  trecherye  and  cruel  tie  of 
their  nearc  kinnesmanne.  Edmund  theire  onlie 
Sonne,  one  and  twentie  yeares  after  theire  deathe, 

Sthe  direction  of  heavene,  made  the  discoverye 
the  mannere  of  theire  deathe,  and  at  the  same 
time  proved  his  own  birthe.  He  collected  theire 
bones  together,  and  interred  them  in  this  place : 
A  Warning  and  proofe  to  late  posteritie,  of  the 
justice  of  Providence,  and  the  certainty  of  Retri- 
bution." 

The  Sunday  a^r  the  fUneral,  Edmund  threw 
off  his  mourning,  and  appeared  in  a  dress  suit- 
able to  his  condition.  He  received  the  compli- 
ments of  his  friends  with  ease  and  cheerfulness, 
and  began  to  enjoy  his  happiness.  He  asked  an 
audience  of  his  fair  mistress,  and  was  permitted 
to  declare  the  passion  he  had  so  long  stifled  in 
his  own  bosom.  She  gave  him  a  favourable  hear- 
in*;,  and  in  a  short  time  confessed  that  she  had 
suffered  equally  in  that  suspense  that  was  so 
grievous  to  him.  They  engaged  themselves  by 
mutual  vows  to  each  other,  and  only  waited  the 
Baron's  pleasure  to  complete  their  happiness  ; 
every  cloud  was  banished  from  their  brows,  and 
sweet  tranquillity  took  possession  of  their  bosoms. 
Their  friends  shared  their  happiness ;  William 
and  Edmund  renewed  their  vows  of  everlasting 
friendship,  and  promised  to  be  as  much  together 
as  William's  other  duties  would  permit. 

The  Baron  once  more  summoned  all  his  com- 
pany together ;  he  told  Edmund  all  that  had  pass- 
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ed  relattng  to  his  brother-iB-law,  hit  cnle,  ad 
the  pilgrimage  of  Zadlsky ;  he  then  related  die 
circumstances ofSir  Robert's  engagement  toLod 
Clifford's  daughter,  his  ettabUffiment  in  hk  oa- 
de's  seat,  and  his  own  obligations  to  retan  tine 
enough  to  be  present  at  the  marriage :"  Bat  be- 
fore I  go,"  said  he,  "  I  wil}  give  my  dao^ttcr  to 
the  heir  of  Lovel,  and  then  I  shall  have  dis- 
chaiiged  my  duty  to  him,  and  my  promiae  toiSr 
Philip  Harday.'^ 

*'  You  have  nobly  performed  bodi,"  nid  Sr 
Philip,  ''and|whenever  you  depart,  I  shall  be  jonr 
companion." — "  What !"  said  Edmund,  "am  I  to 
be  deprived  of  both  my  £athers  at  once  ?  My  bo. 
noured  lord,  you  have  given  away  two  hooset- 
where  do  you  intend  to  reside  ?" — "  No  matter," 
said  the  Baron  ;'*!  know  I  shall  be  welcome  to 
both."—"  Mtdear  lord,"  said  Edmund,  "stiy 
here  and  be  sml  the  master;  I  shallbeproodto 
be  under  your  oommandv  and  to  beyonrsemntif 
well  as  yourson!"— "No,£(k[mnd,''aaidtbeBa* 
ron, "  that  would  not  now  be  proper ;  thisii  jobs 
castle,  you  are  its  lord  andmaster,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  yom  to  shew  yourself  worthy  of  the  grot 
diings  providence  has  done  for  you." — "  Hov 
shall  I,  a  younc;  man,  acquit  myself  of  w  but 
duties  as  will  be  upon  me,  without  the  adm 
and  assistance  of  my  two  paternal  &iendt  ?  (% 
Sir  Philip !  will  you  too  leave  me  ?  onee  yoa  gi^ 
mehopes — ^"Hestopped,gremtlyafiected.  Srm 
lip  said,  "  Tell  me  truly,  Edmund,  do  yoi  reiBj 
desire  that  I  should  live  with  you?"—"  Ai  tnih. 
sir,  as  I  desire  life  and  happiness!**— "Then, my 
dear  child,  I  will  live  and  die  with  you."  Tbei 
embraced  with  tears  of  affinrtion,  and  EdamM 
was  all  joy  and  gratitude.  ''My  good  lord," aid 
Philip,  "  you  have  disposed  of  two  houses,  id 
have  none  ready  to  receive  you ;  will  y«i  accepc 
of  mine  ?  It  is  much  at  your  service;  and  its  be- 
ing in  the  same  county  with  your  eldest  mo,  vill 
be  an  inducement  to  you  to  reside  there."  Tk 
Baron  caught  Sir  Philip's  band— "NoUe sir,! 
thank  you,  and  will  embrace  yourkindofler;! 
will  be  your  tenant  for  the  piesent ;  my  ca^ 
in  Wales  shall  be  put  in  repair  in  the  mean  time; 
if  I  do  not  reside  there,  it  will  be  |6  estiiH^ 
ment  for  one  Of  my  youngest  sons."—"  Bai  whit 
will  you  do  with  your  old  soldiers  and  depen- 
dants ?"— "  My  lord,  I  will  never  cast  them  <^ 
There  is  another  house  on  my  estate  that  h& 
been  shut  up  many  years ;  I  will  have  it  reptir- 
ed  and  Aimished  properly  for  the  leeeptioo  of 
my  old  men :  I  will  endow  it  with  a  certain  saa 
to  be  paid  annually,  and  will  appoint  a  steward  u 
manage  their  revenue ;  I  will  continue  it  duric; 
the  lives  of  the  first  inhabitants,  and  after  tb»t  1 
shall  leave  it  to  my  son  here,  to  do  as  be  pkases. 
—"  Your  son,"  said  Edmund, "  will  make ii» 
business  of  his  life  to  act  worthy  of  such  a  fath< 
—"  Enough,"  said  Sir  PhiKp,  "larosatisfiedt 
you  wilL  I  propose  to  reside  myself  in  that  t 
apartment  wnidi  my  dear  frieii'd  your  fiitber 
habited:  I  will  tread  in  his  footsteps, and tt 
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